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2  FOLKLAXD  J 

VoWr^V:--^  Earle/-  R^inhold  Schmid.^-  Konra-i  Maarer,"  Gnei 
Waitz,''  Sohm,'"'  Bmnner,-'  Schr-iKier.^*  and  KovaleTsky.'* 

h  i.-.  not  in  any  spirit  of  C'l-ntradieti'-n  that  I  venture  to  set 
Ui:  aijain.it  t-ii.-!  r»y:eiv»:il  opinion.  If  after  manv  misgivings  I^ 
to  do  ->■>.  ray  f-icoi^i  miL^t  Vje  that  the  ranks  "f  Allen's  followers 
not  I.y  :.ny  means  ho  closely  arraye«I  a-  at  first  -ight  they  appea 
Ur.  A  curions  process  of  d».-velopm-rnt  has  It-en  going  on,  a 
were,  witJiin  the  theory,  in  the  coarse  of  which  process  m 
irnprfections  in  it  have  been  discovered  by  successive  scholars, ' 
have  tacke^l  on  to  it  various  appendices  which  seem  hardly  cor 
t^;nt  with  the  original  principle.  I  sliould  like  to  trace  the  so 
what  .sinuoiiH  coarse  of  this  critical  process  and  to  carry  it  a  I 
further — to  carry  it  to  a  point  at  which  Allen's  dogma  has  tc 
altogether  almndoned. 

The  materials  which  Allen  brought  to  the  construction  of 
theory  were  in  the  main  the  following :  -'■ — (1 »  The  term  j'tAkl 
is  in  itself  quite  plain  and  full  of  meaning.  It  designates  the  1 
of  the  folk,  the  land  that  is  owned  by  the  folk  as  a  whole,  as  t 
trasted  with  that  which  is  owned  by  smaller  groups,  by  private 
dividuals,  or  by  the  king.  (2)  If  nevertheless  we  find  folkland  in 
hands  of  private  individuals,  this  can  only  mean  that  they  had 
use  of  it,  while  the   ownership  remained  with  the  state  or  i 

(3)  Th.::  will  of  Ealdorman  Alfred,  one  of  the  three  documenti 
which  the  term  fx;curs,  shows  that  if  a  piece  of  folkland  waj 
private  hands,  then  on  the  death  of  the  occupant  it  would  rever 
the  state ;  if  his  heirs  were  to  enjoy  it  a  new  grant  was  necesa 

(4)  A  famous  letter  by  Beda  must  be  understood  as  speakin; 
the  folkland,  for  it  evidently  refers  to  land  owned  by  the  state 
used  as  a  fund  out  of  which  warriors  might  be  remunerated 
their  services.  In  this  letter  Beda  condemns  the  lavish  alienai 
of  this  national  fund.  (5)  Thus  the  part  played  by  the  folklani 
pjngland  is  parallel  to  that  played  by  the  royal  demesne,  the  >Ji 
of  the  continental  nations,  from  which  heneficia  are  distribi 
to  soldiers,  heneficia  which  will  be  held  b}^  a  tenure  less  : 
and  less  complete  than  allodial  ownership.  The  one  peculia 
of  the  English  system  is  that  it  distinguishes  l)etween  king  i 
state,  and  treats  this  great  demesne  as  tlie  property  of  the  peo 
(G)  Alienation  of  the  folkland  was  possible.  It  could  be  convex 
into  private  property  by  an  act  of  the  government,  namely,  by  an 

"•  Land  Lava,  p.  20.  "  Land  Charters,  p.  11. 

"  Oesetzc,  KlosHary,  «.v.  Folc-lan<l.  "  Krit.  Veberschau.  i.  103 

"  Ifint.  Kwjl.  Connt.  i.  8.  '*  Deutsche  Ver/ass.  Gesch.  ii.  2 

'•  Itcichs-  U7id  Oerichlsrer/assung,  p.  31. 

"  Xur  Jlechtsgcschichte  dea  riim.  u.  germ.  Urktntde,  p.  184. 

'*  Lehrbuch  der  deutsclien  Jtechtsgeschichte,  p.  205. 

'»  Law  Quarterly  lieview,  v.  278, 1888. 

»  Allen,  Itoyal  rrerogative,  2nd  ed.  p.  135-159. 
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of  tht-  king  and  the  witau  as  representatives  of  tlio  nation.  Our  store 
of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  contains  a  great  many  documents  whicli 
bear  witness  to  transactions  of  thin  kind.  Thej — though  the  term 
folklnnt}  may  hut  rarely  occur— are  concerned  with  the  converaion 
of  folkland  ijito  hookland.  (7)  Historically  all  booklnud  has  heen 
folkhmd;  all  private  property  has  heen  carved  out  of  tlie  state 
demesne  by  governiuentat  gi-auts,  though  origimvlly  the  transfer 
may  have  been  eft'ected  hy  ceremonial  investiture  without  a 
charter. 

Kemble  endorsed  most  of  these  doctrines,  hut  in  the  course  of 
his  wide  study  of  the  old  Euf];lish  records  he  earae  to  the  conclusion 
that  Allen's  classification  of  landed  property  was  much  too  simple 
to  reflect  all  the  varieties  of  tenure  displayed  hy  the  laws  and  the 
charters.  Allen  had  treated  tlie  contrast  between  '  folkland  and 
bookland  as  though  all  or  almost  ah  proprietary  rif^hts  in  land 
could  be  brought  under  one  of  these  two  heads.  Kemble,  on 
the  other  hand,  laid  stress  upon  the  mark,  the  land  which 
b6long.s  to  communities,  bucIi  as  the  shire,  the  hundred,  the 
township,  the  kintked.  Again — and  this  is  more  important — 
Kemble  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  all  or  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  private  ownership  under  the  head  of  bookland.  Can  we 
really  believe  that  all  private  ownership  has  been  carved  out  of 
national  ownership  by  a  series  of  definite  and  particular  {grants  ? 
>Iuht  we  not  hold  that  when  the  land  was  newly  conquered  some 
general  scheme  of  partition  and  endowment  was  adopted?  We 
••oiiHtantly  come  upon  traces  of  the  existtnce  of  lauds,  which,  while 
|ey  are  held  by  individuals,  are  held  under  rules  which  differ 
jrially  from  those  which  govern  that  full  ownership  which  has 
n  created  by  '  book.'  By  the  side  of  that  bookland  which  is 
freely  alienated  and  devised  by  its  owner,  we  ibid  plots  which  can- 
not be  thus  disposed  of,  but  which  must  descend  among  the  males 
of  a  certain  family.  To  describe  such  plots  as  these,  Kemble  intro- 
duced the  term  ctheL  Thus  the  classification  of  tenures  became  in 
hi«  hands  more  complex.  Instead  of  two  species,  folkland  and 
bookland,  it  must  distinguish  at  least  four — (1)  ethel,  (*2)  booklaiul, 
(U)  niarklaud,  (4)  folkland.  AVith  these  we  do  not  co-ordinate, 
though  wc  may  just  mention,  henland,  for  the  man  wlio  has  la-n- 
land  has  but  a  right  of  occupyhig  what  belongs  to  another.     Then 

Khle  i>o8tulated  a  constant  tendci^cy  making  towards  the  libera- 
of  *  the  ethcl,  hi<le,  or  alod,'  from  the  restrictions  which  bound 
•wards  the  conversion  of  the  ethel  into  bookland,  so  that  1m  fore 
the  Norman  invasion  almost  cvtry  plot  of  ethel  had  become  book- 
id  by  virtue  of  charters." 
In   hifl  valuable  articles  in  the  Kritiiche   UelcrachfUi ,  Konrad 

Saxont,  I.  BOO:  'TowaiJs  llio  clOHiny  p»Mto<l  of  lla-  Anglo-Siuon  polity  I  should 
I  Uial  nearly  vvvry  acre  ol  luiiO  in  England  imd  bccunie  b<>claiid.' 

n  2 
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MaoTt-r  df  L-lared  id  favonr  of  iLe  iLt- >rr  liias  propounded  by  i 
and    Kemble :   bni  be  bad  s^:>iQe  >-iri(-iiires  and  qnalificatioD 
offer.    His  critieism  was  direci-rd  chirfly  againsi  Eemble  &s 
representative  of  the  thec»rT  in  ii*  laIe^t  and  fullest   form. 
found  Bome  fault  with  the  Tajaeneas  of  KemLle's  terminology. 
Kemble's  eipKisitic^n  btnland  s-eems  to  fluctuate  between  folklai 
the  one  hand  and  Ixtokland  on  the  other.     If  Kemble  can  be  pi 
down  to  any  definite  opinion  about  this  matter,  it  mast  be  th 
charter  implies  looklani,  in  other  words,  tliat  a  mere  latn  eoiil< 
be  created  by  a  written  instrument,  since  the  very  existence  of 
*  book  *  would  make  it  bookland.   This.  Maurt-r  argues,  is  a  mis 
The  true  distinction  lies  between  cases  in  which  ownership  is  t 
ferred  and  cases  in  which  it  is  reserved.     The  creation  of  a 
may  be  effected  or  evidenced  by  a  written  document,  but  the  gn 
or  lessor  reserves  the  right  of  ownership,  and  the  grantee  or  1 
acquires  only  a  derivative  and  dependent  right.     Then  there 
similar  haze  over  Kemble's  view  of  the  ethel.    He  sees  that  it 
be  kept  apart  from  bookland,  and  yet  is  unable  to  maintaii 
consistent  distinction  between  them.    Maurer  maintains  a  st 
juridical  distinction  : — the  ethel  is  held  under  the  uniform  rn 
general  law,  while  as  to  bookland  the  rules  which  govern  it 
vary  from  case  to  case,  according  to  the  varying  terms  o 
particular  *  books '  that  are  in  <|uestion.     Besides  setting  a  sh 
edge  on  Kemble's  distinctions  and  developing  the  elements  of  ji 
theory  which  were  implied  in  them,  Maurer  gave  a  new  turn  1 
doctrine  by  introducing  a  comparison  between  English  and 
nental  phenomena.     The  lamhabnenniivjar  of  Sweden  might 
trate  the  English  folkland,  while  the  Norse  <»^»/  and  German 
gemal  could  be  used  to  explain  the  English  ethel. 

A  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  research  l\v  the  publication  in 
of  the  four '  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law '  which  came  to  Europ< 
America.  The  authors  of  two  of  them,  Lodge  and  Laughlin,  ] 
touch  the  same  question,  but  Lodge's  essay  is  of  special  impor 
A  weak  point  in  the  classification  of  tenures  proposed  by  K 
and  Maurer  could  be  found  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
used  for  the  designation  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical 
most  interesting  form  of  private  proixrty,  a  term  that  was  no 
to  be  found  in  the  English  legal  documents.  Neither  la\? 
charters  know  anything  of  'ethel.'  Starting  with  this  inc< 
vertible  fact,  Lodge  struck  out  '  ethel '  from  the  classificatio 
substituted  in  its  place  '  family  land.'  This  change  in  nomcnc 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  material  change.  Armed  with  the 
'family  land,'  Lodge  laid  stress  on  the  fundamental  diffei 
between  the  two  kinds  of  private  ownership.  The  family  Ian 
indeed  held  by  an  individual,  but  his  dominion  over  it  was  s 
to  many  restrictions  in  favour  of  that  family  of  which  he  \ 
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some  Hort  tlie  representative.  The  members  of  that  family  would 
strenuously  resist  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  acquire  a  free  power 
of  disposition.  Bookland  was  originally  introdiiceil  by  the  church 
in  order  that  pious  donations  and  devises  miRht  become  possible. 
Charters  were  frequently  confirmed  by  the  king  and  witan  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  donor's 
kinsfolk.  For  all  this,  however,  the  records  of  litii^ation  are  full  of 
cases  which  prove  that  such  attacks  were  often  made,  and  made 
successfully.  But  in  the  end  bookland  won  the  day  in  its  stru}:^g]o 
against  family  land.  A  remmisccnce  of  the  .stru^';;fle  we  may  find 
in  one  of  .Mfrecl's  laws  which  forl»iils  a  mw\  to  bequeath  even  his 
bookland  outside  the  mfpgth,  or  kindred,  if  his  predecessors  in  title 
have  forbidden  its  alienation  to  strangers,*-  But  although  this 
special  enactment  was  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  family  land,  the  general  course  of  develop- 
ment was  in  favour  of  individualism,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Norman 
conquest  bookland,  as  a  ])eciiliar  form  of  ownership,  was  fast  disap- 
)>tariug,  just  because  the  principle  which  animated  it  had  been 
victorious  all  along  the  lints  and  the  rights  of  the  mrogth  were  be- 
coming feeble. 

Lodge's  merit  in  abolishing  the  ethel  and  in  laying  emphatic 
BtresH  upon  the  contrast  between  bookland  and  older  forms  of  private 
property  cannot  be  contested.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  while 
objecting  to  the  term  *  ethd '  on  the  giound  that  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  documents,  he  has  to  introduce  another  term  which  is  ccjually 
foreign  to  the  Old  English  language,  namely  the  term  *  family  land.' 
And  1  caimot  think  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  can  exclaim 
*  What's  in  a  name  ? '  Surely  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  we 
should  be  comjielled  to  fabricate  for  ourselves  some  artificial  dcsig- 
niition  for  a  form  of  property  which  was  at  one  time  the  principal 
norm,  and  which  only  gave  way  to  other  forms  after  a  protracted 
iggle.  Is  there  no  one  law,  no  one  charter,  which  will  tell  us 
this  *  family  land  *  was  called  by  those  who  held  it  ?  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  perceived  this  disappointing  flaw  in  the  system, 
id  made  a  diligent  search  for  some  term  which  would  till  thu 
i\\.  He  hit  upon  a  word  which  Lodge  had  used  in  passing. 
Jn  the  famous  will  of  Ealdonnan  Alfred  stood  the  term  erfe  in  a 
lich  may  be  read  as  contrasting  it  with  bookland.  Pollock 
to  substitute  yrfdund  or  crjlavd  for  Lodge's  family  land 
anil  Kenible'a  ethcl.  But  we  have  no  warrant  for  yrfdand  or  erf- 
'■'•  has  a  very  general  signification  and  cannot  be  con- 
■         .-     i  i  '^^^  ^^  Ixjokland.'^^ 

■  Alfrad.  e.  41. 

•  It,  Lodge,  Essays,  p.  7B,  iulroduces  yrfdand  in  \m  free  paraphrase  of  a  passage 
io  EaldormM  Alfred's  wUi — •  the  men  to  whom  I  will  my  ijrfe-land  and  my  boc-landJ 
Bal  lb«  orlginiU  docamcDt  has  'mines  erfcs  and  luinea  boclandes.' 
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Now  to  me  it  seems  that  there  is  but  one  way  out  of  the  < 
culty.  I  think  that  on  three  occasions  the  term  that  was  use 
designate  Kemble's  'ethel,*  Lodge's  *  family  land,'  Pollock's  *; 
land '  is  given  to  us.  That  term  is  *  folkland.'  Let  us  look  s 
the  cases  in  which  that  term  is  used. 

Once  it  occurs  in  a  law  of  Edward  the  elder  which  comes  I 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.'^* 

Eiic  we  cw«&dou,  hwaDS  se  wyrSe  wiCre,  I>e  66rum  ryhteswyrude 
oSSe  ou  b6clande  oSSe  on  folclandc,  and  j>a;t  he  liim  geandagode  of 
folclaude,  hwonne  ho  him  riht  worhte  beforan  ptim  ger^fau.  G 
])onuo  nilu  riht  nrofde,  no  ou  boclaude  ue  on  folcland,  pset  se  w^i 
rihtes  wymde,  scyldig  xxx.  scill.  wi8  fono  cyning,  and  at  65rum  cyn 
swa,  a?t  friddan  cyrre  cyninges  oforhyrnesse,  piet  is  cxx.  scill.,  hnU 
ri5r  geswfce. 

In  order  to  understand  this  passage  we  must  keep  in  mind 
it  is  denouncing  punishment  against  an  offence.  The  man  w 
in  possession  of  land  is  not  resisting  in  a  legal  way,  by  litigatior 
claim  of  another  who  has  a  better  right  to  it :  he  has  been  | 
of  *  refusing  right '  to  that  other ;  he  would  neither  admi 
justice  of  the  claim  by  surrendering  the  land,  nor  would  he  cc 
that  claim  in  a  legal  way.  In  such  a  case  the  man  who  is  aggi 
has  to  resort  to  the  king  as  to  the  supreme  custodian  of  justice 
the  possessor,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  has  no  right,  will  have  t< 
a  fine  to  the  king,  besides  having  (though  this  is  not  stated 
many  words)  to  give  up  the  land.  The  course  of  procedure 
general  much  the  same  whether  the  disputed  land  be  folklaw 
bookland.  One  distinction,  however,  is  drawn  between  them 
the  case  of  folkland  the  rightful  claimant  must  in  the  first  ins 
go  before  the  sheriff.  We  shall  hardly  be  mistaken  if  we  taki 
to  mean  that  he  must  go  before  the  shire-moot.  The  shire- 
is  treated  as  the  tribunal  which  is  appropriate  if  the  dispute 
cerns  folkland.  On  the  other  hand  the  text  forcibly  suggestf 
if  the  dispute  concerns  bookland  no  recourse  to  the  sheriff  or  1 
shire-moot  is  necessary :  the  complainant  can  go  to  the 
Such  is  the  import  of  this  brief  law. 

Here  then  wc  have  a  law  and  we  may  expect  some  precisi 
its  classification  of  possible  cases.  The  only  kinds  of  land  tl 
mentions  arc  folkland  and  bookland.  Some  one  is  being  *  defo 
of  his  right  in  land ;  that  land  will  be  either  folkland  or  booi 
Now  if  for  a  moment  we  take  folkland  to  be  that  which  K( 
called  ethel  and  Lodge  called  family  land,  all  is  plain  and  si 
The  legislator  enacts  a  measure  against  all  those  who  deforce  c 
of  their  rights  of  ownership  in  land,  and  he  mentions  the  two  el 

•'  Edward,  i.  2. 
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'entailing  clauses'  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  charters 
dictate  Alfred's  law  in  favour  of  '  strict  settlement,'  and  yet  at 
same  time  was  so  weak  that  it  surrendered  the  old  restrictioni 
which  the  folklaw  had  kept  the  cthel  in  the  family. 

Brunner's  researches  have  made  it  more  than  ever  plain  i 
the  so-called  ethel  cannot  have  disappeared  by  the  year  90( 
become  gradually  merged  in  bookland  by  some  insensible  proc 
I  can  but  wonder  that  this  great  historian  has  not  seen  that 
argument  was  carrying  him  far  away  from  the  theory  of  folk! 
with  which  he  started.    In  his  masterly  manner  he  has  shown 
the  Anglo-Saxon  '  book '  was  much  more  than  a  mere  deed  cap 
of  transferring  rights  from  one  man  to  another.  When  once  a  I 
has  been  granted,  all  subsequent  alienations  of  the  land,  whe 
among  the  Uving  or  by  will,  go  back  to  the  original  charter 
liber  antiquus,  and  derive  their  force  from  it.      The  liber  anti 
governs  the  land,  determines  how  it  shall  descend  and  how  it 
be  alienated.    When  bookland  has  once  been  created,  it  is  so  n 
bound  up  with  the  book  that  created  it,  that  the  ownership  ol 
land  can  be  transferred  from  one  man  to  another  by  a  mere  tra] 
of  this  liber  antiquus,  and  without  any  new  document  being  di 
up,  and  in  legislation  about  the  land  the  possession  of  this 
antiquus,  this  original  title-deed,  is  of  very  great  importance, 
importance  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  no  mere  transfer  of  right 
creates  bookland  out  of  what  has  hitherto  been  either  folklar 
ethel. 

This  being  so,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  change  v 
converted  ethel  into  bookland  had  left  very  definite  traces  of 
in  our  documents.   Such  traces,  however,  we  cannot  find.  Brun 
theory  is,  as  it  were,  a  supplement  to  Lodge's  main  argument.  I 
has  insisted  on  the  thorough  opposition  between  family  land  (< 
and  bookland ;  Brunner  shows  that  the  liber  antiquus,  the  ori 
creative  charter,  is  the  external  symbol  of  this  opposition, 
yet  it  is  assumed  that  somehow  or  another  before  the  tenth  cei 
the  ethel  had  been  attracted  and  assimilated  by  the  bookland 
all  this  without  any  trace  being  left  of  those  numerous 
which  effected  the  conversion. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  other  argument  which  i 
decisive.  It  is  supposed  that  already  in  the  tenth  century  all 
has  become  bookland.  If  that  be  so,  then  all  ethel  must  ai 
time  have  been  alienated  by  book,  for  not  until  land  has 
*  booked  '  is  it  bookland.  Brunner  says  that  the  first  transl 
charter  was  the  creation  of  a  new  title  of  bookland.*^ 
converse  must  be  true :  land  is  not  bookland  until  it  has  been  \ 
ferred  by  charter.  Therefore,  in  order  to  account  for  the  < 
pearance  of  the  ethel,  we  must — since  there  is  no  trace,  no  j 

»»  Zur  Bechtsgeschichte,  &c.,  p.  169. 
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If  so,  he  would  have  no  right  to  inherit  from  his  father,  and 
father  could  not  leave  the  family  land  (Jhlkland)  to  him.     Agaii 
is  quite  possible  that  the  son's  position  was  a  doubtful  one. 
may  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  union  which  had  not  been  blei 
by  the  church,  but  which  it  would  have  been  harsh  to  call  unlairt 
We  can  easily  believe  that  in  the  tenth  century  there  were  a  g 
many  questions  about  legitimacy  which  were  open,  and  the  old  f 
right  may  have  been  at  variance  with  the  growing  jurisprud< 
of  the  catholic  church.    Thus  we  might  explain  the  testator's  r< 
ence  to  the  king.    He  hopes  that  the  king  will  decide  that  this 
can  inherit  the  folkland.    And  it  may  be  observed  that  in  any 
we  have  to  suppose  that  when  the  testator  speaks  of  the  king 
ceding  this  folkland  to  the  son,  he  is  not  leaving  the  matter  to 
king's  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.     According  to  the  accepted 
planation  he  hopes  that  the  king  and  witan,  as  administratoi 
the  national  demesne,  will  make  a  grant  out  of  the  ager  jnihl 
while  according  to  the  explanation  that  I  am  suggesting  he  h 
that  the  king  and  witan  will  decide  some  question  of  law  or  of 
in  favour  of  the  son.     That  nothing  is  expressly  said  of  the  v 
will  in  neither   case  surprise  anyone  who  is  accustomed  to 
varying  phraseology  of  the  charters. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  relative  merits  of  these  tv/o  metho* 
interpreting  this  document.  The  notion  of  a  *  beneficiary '  tei 
the  notion  of  a  tenure  for  life  which  is  often  or  usually  renewi 
favour  of  the  dead  tenant's  heir,  is  by  no  means  absurd  in  i 
nor  is  it  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  times.  But  th€ 
designate  tenures  of  this  derivative  and  temporary  kind  there 
a  well-known  term  in  common  use.  The  tenant  held  under  o 
and  the  land  was  for  him  Ifcnland.  Had  the  ealdorman  said, 
if  the  king  will  concede  to  him  the  Isenland  in  addition  to  the  1 
land,'  there  would  have  been  no  great  difficulty,  though  even 
we  might  perhaps  have  wondered  at  an  arrangement  which  v 
compensate  the  son  for  the  loss  of  a  mere  laen  by  giving  hi 
estate  of  bookland.  But  our  charter  speaks  of  folkland  and  £ 
upon  us  the  question,  Why  should  a  \m\\  of  national  lan< 
called  anything  but  a  laen  ?  The  adherents  of  the  common  tl 
have  been  a  good  deal  exercised  as  to  the  position  of  Isen 
Kemble  does  not  know  exactly  whether  a  booked  Iren  is  Itenlai 
bookland ;  Maurer  maintains  that  it  is  not  bookland ;  Lodg 
the  other  hand,  thinks  that  land  let  by  a  written  instrume 
bookland;  Brunner  controverts  this  opinion.  We  are  lande 
discussions  as  to  whether  an  *  estate  of  folkland  'is  an  '  unbc 
IfiBn.'  All  these  difficulties  arise  from  the  faultiness  of  the  cla 
cation  from  which  the  accepted  theory  starts.  They  begin  t( 
appear  so  soon  as  we  adopt  the  simple  principle  suggested 
Edward's  law :— the  folkland  is  the  holding  of  an  individual  i? 


governert  by  the  ancient  folki-ight  and,  therefore,  suhject  to  restric- 
ms  which  tend  to  preserve  it  as  a  family  estate  ;  bookland  is  land 
i\i\  under  tlie  terras  of  a  privilege ;  Iffinland  is  land  occupied 
der  an  ogieement  with  its  owner,  whoever  that  owner  may  be. 
"We  lake  up  the  other  explanation  of  the  ealdorman's  will.  •  Jt 
?um8  to  harmonise  with  all  that  wc  know  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
inm*es.  It  fits  in  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  wishes  of 
jHtators  come  into  conflict  with  the  uiterests,  perhaps  the  rights, 
)f  the  kuidred.  Just  as  testators  are  constantly  praying  the  king 
that  •  their  wills  may  stand,'  and  making  liim  presents  to  secure 
L^bis  end,  so  in  this  instance  the  oaldorman  tries  to  give  his  family 
^Bbtiite  to  a  son  whose  right  to  inherit  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
^Bnd  for  this  purpose  he  addresses  the  king.  Let  us  suppose  for  one 
^Ttioment  that  the  word  '  folkland  '  liad  not  occurred  in  the  document, 
that  the  testator  had  merely  said  that  ui  addition  to  certain  book- 
md  he  desired  that  his  son  might,  if  the  king  would  permit  this, 
ive  the  land  at  such  or  such  a  place.  Should  we  not  then,  com- 
iring  this  will  ^nth  other  wills,  have  said,  this  testator  is  (to  use 
hle's  terms)  attempting  to  get  his  ethel  turned  into  bookland 
^decree  of  kmg  and  witan  for  the  benefit  of  his  illegitimate  son  7 
ly  rate  it  would  never  have  entered  our  heads  that  the  land 
rhieb  was  thus  dealt  with  must  of  necessity  be  land  belonging  to 
le  nation.  ' 
But  the  word  folkland  is  used,  fhat  is  so,  and  the  one  argu- 
ment that  can  ho  addressed  in  favour  of  Allen's  theory  ia  an  oty- 
Hii>  "  '  ^  '  lent  about  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Is  that 
^B    :  ,  ily  convincing?     ^Vi'e  wo  compelled  to  treat  the 

•  folk '  of  this  compound  word  as  though  it  were  a  genitive  of  pos- 
Bcseion  ?     If  folkland  must  be  the  land  of  which  the  folk  is  owner, ' 
last  wot  bookland  be  the  land  of  which  the  book  is  owner  7    We 
ly  look  to  other  words  wliich  have  folk  by  way  of  prefiK.    We  find 
»r  instjuice /'/••/>»>/ ;  this  does  not  mean  the  free  man  of  the  people, 
means  the  man  who  is  free  by  folkright,  the  man  free  under  the 
rdinary  law,  the  common  law.     With  all  due  respect  for  those  who 
ive  made  a  speeial  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  languuge,  I  votUure 
»Wlggcst  that  folkland  need  not  mean  the  land  owned  by  the  people. 
md  is  land  that  is  held  by  bookright ;  *''  folkland  is  land  that 
held  by  foikright.     The  folkland  is  what  our  scholars  have  called 
tbel,  and  alod,  and  family  land,  and  yrfeland  ;  it  is  land  held  under 
»e  old  restrictive  common  law,  the  law  which  keeps  land  in  faniihes, 
contrasted  with  land  which  is  held  under  a  book,  under  a  jnivi- 
ilhfrfim,  modelled  ou  Roman  precedents,  expressed  in  Latin  words, 
led  with  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  and  making  for  free  alienation 
kiudividQalism. 

Ittctttudinrs,  c.  1 ;  '  {•f^cncs  hiw  is,  fftt  he  y*  his  bocrihtes  wyrde. 
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The  third  of  the  three  documents  -^  is  a  charter  of  the  year  851 
wherehy  King  .Ethulhirht^  with  the  consent  of  his  witan,  grants 
piece  of  his  land  {aliijtiam  jmrttm  terre  iuris  met),  namely,  five  hides 
at  Washingwell,  to  his  thegn  Wullaf,  in  excltange  for  a  piece  of  land 
at  Marsham.  Of  the  land  at  Washingwell  we  are  told  that  it  was 
hounded  on  the  west  by  *  the  king's  folkhind  '  held  by  "VViyhelm  and 
Wulflaf,  and  we  may  guess  that  this  Wulflaf  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Wulhif  mentioned  above.  Then  on  the  hack  of  the  document 
there  is  a  statement  in  the  English  Iant,'iiuf;e,  written  by  a  contem- 
porary hand,  which  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  king  converted  into 
folkland  the  hmd  at  Marsham  which  lie  had  received  by  way  of 
exchange.  We  may  infer  that  in  WnUaf's  hands  the  land  at 
Maraham  had  been  bookland.''*' 

Three  itoints  must  be  noticed.     (1)  The  king  can  hold  folkland 
like  every  one  else.     ("2 1   His  folkland  may  ho  lei  to  other  peoplt 
(3)  This  transaction    ivitli    Wiillaf   is   ettected   with   the    expn 
consent  of  the  witan. 

The  first  two  of  these  faet-s  present  no  difficulty  to  the  theol 
which  I  am  eiideavourhig  to  establish.  As  the  king  had  properl 
and  was  in  nia.ny  respects  treated  by  the  law  as  a  private  person, 
wo  may  expect  to  find  that  he  had  family  estates  held  under  the 
common  law,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  he  may  well  have 
desired  to  increase  them.  King  Alfred's  will  shows  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  might  well  desire  to  maintain  the  restriction  which 
kept  land  in  his  family,  and  the  followers  of  Allen  were  agreed 
that  the  kingly  family,  apart  from  any  bookland,  must  have  liad 
estates  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  cthol.  iEthelwulf's  celebrated 
donation  to  himself  (a.d-  847),  which  was  effected  in  order  that  he 
might  give  twenty  hides  to  a  church,  may  be  an  example  uf  tho 
conversion  of  ethel  or  family  land  into  bookland.  On  the  other 
hand  Allen's  interpretation  of  the  folkland  leads  to  curious  results;^ 
if  WD  apply  it  to  '  the  king's  folkland '  that  was  occupied  hy 
WulJlaf  and  Wighehn.  We  have  to  suppose  that  part  of  the 
lx?oplc*8  land  has  been  let  to  the  king  and  that  he  has  sublet  it  to 
others,  I  do  not  say  that  the  notion  of  the  kijig  holding  a  ten,  or 
something  like  a  lien,  from  his  people  is  utterly  inadmissible,  but  I 
should  like  some  further  proof  of  its  having  been  entertained  in 
the  ninth  century.  y^ 

The  thu'd  point,  the  consent  given  by  the  witan  to  this  trans- 
action between  the  king  and  his  thegn  has  given  rise  to  some  demo- 
cratic declamation.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  folkland  was 
mider  the  special  protection  of  the  witan  as  representatives  of  the 

^  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  281,  ii.  G4  ;  Earle,  p.  12.5 ;  Bril.  Mus.  Facsimiles,  ii.  S3 ;  Cai^^ 
Sax.  49tt,  ^H 

^  The  statement  on  the  back  of  the  chatter  bcoihe  to  be  no  part  of  the  instrumentt 
but  B  mere  note. 
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to  be  a  temporary  or  conditional  endowment.    There  is  nothing  \ 
show  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  perpetual  and  absolute  endowmen 
like  the  endowment  of  bishoprics  with  which  it  is  parallel.    An 
then  Beda  says  no  word  of  the  folkland  or  the  land  of  the  natioi 
Every  word  that  he  uses  has  an  ample  meaning  if  the  land  of  whic 
he  speaks  is  the  royal  ^8ch«  of  the  Northumbrians.    The  bold  an 
liberal  wisdom  of  Beda's  letter  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  es 
pecially  as  it  comes  from  a  zealous  churchman,  but  it  is  quite  a 
remarkable  whether  we  suppose  him  to  be  speaking  of  the  land  o 
the  folk  or  of  the  land  of  the  king.    This  land,  he  says,  should  l> 
used  for  great  national  purposes  and  not  recklessly  squanderei 
away ;  but  we  may  well  ask  whether  his  letter  would  have  been  les 
appropriate  had  it  been  written  by  some  Prankish  churchman,  ad 
dressed  to  the  bishop  of  Tours  or  of  Orleans  and  aimed  against  th« 
depredation  of  the  royal  demesne  by  improvident  kings  and  corrup 
ministers.    The  evils  discussed  in  it  were  quite  general  during  th( 
early  middle  ages,  and  we  have  no  need  to  postulate  an  cujer  puhlicui 
distinct  from  the  royal  demesne  in  order  to  understand  them  or  s 
wise  man's  denunciation  of  them.    One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
prae-feudal  states  was  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  finding  theii 
main  support  in  the  lands  of  the  fisciis.    There  was  Uttle  taxation 
to  maintain  the  various  burdens  of  government,  and  so  the  whole 
history  of  every  European  state  was  in  a  large  measure  the  history 
of  the  grants  of  land  that  were  made  by  the  kings.    No  more  vital 
question  could  there  be  for  the  men  of  the  time  than  that  as  to  the 
use  to  which  the  king's  lands  should  be  put.    And  everywhere 
feudalism  sets  in  as  these  lands  are  dispersed.     The  poUtical  fabric 
breaks  up  with  their  dispersion.    Even  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
we  may  find  traces  of  a  process  similar  to  that  described  by  Beda." 
Of  the  grant  which  iEthelwulf  made  to  himself  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak.    It  is  m  any  case  a  curious  instrument.^* 
One  thing  is  plain  : — the  king  wants  to  have  land  that  he  can  give 
by  deed  or  will  to  pious  uses,  and  I  think  it  quite  as  easy  to  suppose 
that  he  here  obtains  the  consent  of  the  witan  to  a  conversion  into 
freely  alienable  bookland  of  certain  lands  which  have  hitherto  been 
his  *  ethel '  or  *  family  land,'  as  that  with  the  consent  of  the  witan 
he  here  gives  to  himself  land  that  had  previously  been  owned  by 
his  folk. 

"  It  is  thus  that  an  English  lawyer  of  Edward  I's  day  can  speak  (Britton,  i.  221), 
though  ho  knows  nothing  of  the  land  of  the  nation :  •  Kings  also  may  not  so  alien  the 
rights  of  tlieir  crown  or  of  their  royalty  as  not  to  be  revocable  by  their  successors.  It  is 
nevertheless  allowable  for  kings  to  grant  baronies  and  other  demesnes  and  franchises, 
sometimes  in  alms,  at  other  times  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  counsel  of  the 
prelates  and  other  wise  men  of  the  realm  .  .  .  and  at  other  times  that  they  may  retain 
the  love  of  their  people.' 

»«  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  2G0,  ii.  28  ;  Earle,  p.  Ill) ;  Brit.  Mm.  Facsimiles,  ii.  30 ;  Cart. 
Sax.  457. 
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There  is  a  spurious  or  questionablG  charter  of  Offa  which  has 
n  brought  into  the  debate.^^  The  kins  is  made  to  say  that  he 
gives  certain  lands  which  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  liiin  to  a  certain 
bishop,  together  with  the  woods.  nieadowH,  and  waters,  airtit  olhn 
hahutiHiit  cittnitrH  ct  jn'iniipr.K  ('ouluii'.  To  all  appearances  tliese 
lands  were  at  one  time  held  l»y  certain  partieular  Kentish  thegns 
or  ealdormen.  By  some  title  or  another  they  have  c<3me  to  the 
king's  hand,  perhaps  by  escheat.  He  now  gives  them  away,  and 
his  donee  is  to  enjoy  them  with  all  those  advantages  and  appurte- 
nances which  were  annexed  to  thein  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  aforesaid  thegns  or  ealdormen.  That  is  all.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  nation's  land. 

Lastly  there  is  a  charter  by  wliich  King  /Ethelred  gi'ants  to  a 
thegn  the  manses  at  Dumbleton,  and  it  tells  us  that  praed'iftnm  nts 
in  commimi  Urra  situm  est.'*^  This  phrase  has  been  seized  as  an 
indication  of  tlie  n<frr  puhUcuH.  The  king  grants  part  of  '  the 
common  land  ' — tliis  must  mean  the  folkland,  the  land  that  belongs 
to  the  nation.  This  inference  I  cannot  accept.  The  term  wm* 
mnnift  terra  is  one  which  may  have  many  meanings.  For  one  thing 
it  occurs  in  a  context  which  may  explain  it :  '  And  let  the  aforesaid 
i^BBtate,  which  is  situated  in  the  common  land,  he  free  from  every 
earthly  burden  '  except  the  usual  three.^^  May  it  not  bo  that  the 
king  is  conferring  an  immunity  on  part  of  a  tract  which  hitherto 
has  been  subjet^t  to  those  Inirdens  wliich  fall  on  common,  that  is, 
unprinleged  land?  Or  agaui,  may  it  not  l)e  that  the  two  manses 
which  the  king  is  givuig  lie  scattered  about  in  the  *  common  fields ' 
of  Dumbleton,  and  that  here,  as  m  some  other  cases,  we  have  some- 
thing Uke  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  any  account  of  the  com- 
plicated boundaries  of  *  intermixed  land  '  ?  These  and  several  other 
explanations  are  possible.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  for  we  arc 
told  it  expressly,  namely,  that  a  previous  owner  or  possesHor  of  this 
land  forfeited  it  by  a  crime  and  forfeited  it  to  the  king.  It  will  at 
any  rate  be  allowed  that  a  theory  of  national  land  cannot  be  built 
upon  such  a  document  as  this.  Common  sense  and  sound  method 
require  that  we  sho\dd  only  deal  with  these  obscure  cases  when  we 
have  ftt'ttled  the  meaning  that  '  folkland  has  in  the  few  passages 
which  expressly  meTilion  it.'  "* 

It  will  be  fully  understood  that  in  this  paper  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing any  general  exix»sition  of  Anglo-Saxon  land  law.      In  parti- 

«»  '  •.  No.  in,  i.  l.V. ;  Eiulf.  p.  Jnj.       •"  CwL  D!pl,>m.  No.  Gl»2,  iii.2M. 

I  tTiifilictuin  ina,  ijuoil  in  cominuni  t«rra  situm  est,  libcmm  rIj  omni 
1  ofaMtaeoio,  d'c' 
*  lA  dOM  not  Mem  to  me  necesf,n.r\  to  notice  the  few  instances  io  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ultniwn,  e.ff.  Cotlex  Kxonicmis,  cd.  Thorpe,  p.  414,  in  which  '  folkland  '  stands  for 
*  «oanif]r/  '  pairia,'  so  that  a  '  far  folkland  '  is  n  far -off  conntry.  They  seem  to  me  to 
llmm  DO  Uglil  on  ttie  leical  problem. 
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cular  I  may  say  that  I  purposely  leave  on  one  side  the  question  at 
the  taxes  and  other  burdens  to  which  folkland  and  bookland  i 
respectively  subject.  Nor  am  I  constructing  a  complete  theor 
the  royal  demesne,  or  endeavouring  to  decide  in  what  maimer 
lands  annexed  to  the  kingship  were  distinguished  from  the  la 
which  would  pass  under  the  king's  will  or  descend  to  all  his  sons 
have  merely  tried  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  rece: 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  folkland  *  is  wrong,  and  I  will 
leave  to  state  those  reasons  once  more  in  a  summary  way. 

1.  The  law  of  Edward  the  Elder  brings  all  disputes  about 
ownership  of  land  under  two  heads :  they  are  contests  about  i 
land  or  contests  about  bookland.  Of  that  class  of  rights  w 
liistoritins  have  indicated  by  such  terms  as  *  ethel '  and  '  fa 
land  '  not  a  word  is  said. 

2.  Wo  cannot  believe  that  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  t 
century  this  family  land  had  vanished,  or  that  the  distini 
between  it  and  bookland  had  been  obliterated.  The  claims  oi 
khidred  are  constantly  asserted  in  later  days.  Again  it  is  ir 
highest  degree  improbable  that  every,  or  nearly  every,  pie< 
family  land  had  by  this  time  been  made  the  subject  of  a  book; 
yet  until  land  had  been  booked  it  was  not  bookland. 

3.  Ealdorman  Alfred's  will  shows  that  in  a  particular  ci 
man's  folkland  would  not  descend  to  a  particular  son  of  his, 
possibly  an  illegitimate  son,  unless  the  king,  or  king  and  ^ 
decided  that  it  should  do  so.  It  certainly  does  not  prove,  or 
to  prove,  the  general  proposition,  that  if  a  man  held  folkland, 
folkland  would  not,  on  his  death,  pass  to  his  heirs  unless  the 
or  king  and  witan,  decided  that  it  should  do  so. 

4.  The  exchange  between  iEtlielbirht  and  WuUaf  showi 
king  giving  away  land  which  he  describes  as  his  own  and  taki 
exchange  land  which  he  converts  into  folkland.  It  is  at  lea 
natural  to  suppose  that  what  the  king  acquires  he  makes  pf 
his  family  estate  as  that  he  makes  a  present  of  it  to  the  natioi 

5.  Beda's  letter  to  Egbert  says  no  word  of  folkland.  It  i 
of  evils  that  were  quite  general  all  over  Europe.  Beda  cerl 
holds  that  the  royal  demesne  should  be  put  to  worthy  uses  f( 
good  of  the  state  and  of  the  church ;  but  of  any  nger  jftthlicu 
tinct  from  the  king's  laud  he  says  nothing. 

6.  Since  Allen's  day  many  scholars  have  been  investigatin 
whole  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  tenures.  The  main  result  of 
investigations  has  been  to  bring  into  sharp  relief  the  coi 
between  the  old  tenure  of  family  estates  under  the  common 
the  folkright,  and  the  new  tenure  created  by  imrilcgia.  They 
retained  Allen's  dogma, — the  folkland  must  be  the  ager  imh 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  harmonise  it  with  their  g< 
scheme,  and  it  throws  their  systems  into  confusion.    All  the 
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difficulties  disappear  if  we  will  but  reject  this  dogma  and  once  more 
say  with  Spehnan,  Foldand — terra  popidaris,  communi  iure  et  sine  ' 
scripto  possessa. 

If  we  take  our  stand  on  this  ground  we  shall  do  more  than 
dear  our  minds  of  a  fancy  which  has  been  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history.  The  conception  of  bookland  will  then  become 
plain  for  the  first  time — it  will  appear  as  the  outcome  of  privilegiaf  , 
of  Boman  law  and  ecclesiastical  practice.  Bookland  will  be  opposed  ^ 
to  folkland,  because  bookright  is  the  antithesis  to  folkright.  And 
we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  with  the  question  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  ethel.  The  ethel,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  folkland, 
does  not  altogether  disappear ;  it  lives  down  to  the  Nonnan  con- 
quest ;  it  survives  the  Conquest.  No  one  can  believe  that  all  the 
men  whom  the  Domesday  surveyors  regarded  as  having  held  land 
freely  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  the  liberi  homines  and  the  alio- 
diarii  of  the  '  T.  B.  E./  had  parchment  titles :  to  be  worthy  of  his 
bookright  was  even  then  the  mark  of  the  thegn.  These  humbler 
landowners  held  by  folkright  without  charter :  they  held  folkland. 

Paul  Vinogradopp. 
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The  Bull  Laudabilitcr 


THE  last  chapter  of  John  of  Salisbury's  *  Metalogicus '  relates ' 
Pope  Adrian  IV,  at  John's  request,  *  gi-anted  and  gave  Ire) 
to  King  Henry  U  to  hold  by  hereditary  right,  as  his  letters  wit 
unto  this  day ; '  and  also  sent  to  him,  by  the  hand  of  John,  a 
ring,  adorned  with  an  emerald  of  great  price,  as  a  token  of  inv 
ture  with  the  government  of  that  country;  which  ring  was 
stored  up  in  the  royal  treasury  when  this  account  was  writ 
Gerald  of  Wales  in  his  *  Expugnatio  Hibernica,'  wTitten  in  1 
inserted  a  letter  or  *  privilege,'  as  he  calls  it,  which  he  says  He: 

had  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  through  John  of  SaUsbiiry,  who  was 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  and  through  whom  also  the  same  pope 
sented  to  the  king  a  gold  ring  in  token  of  investiture  ;  which  ring,  t<^ 
with  the  pri\Tlege,  was  forthwth  deposited  among  the  archives  at 
Chester.' 

The  majority  of  historians  have  assumed  that  these  two  f 
ments  arc  two  genuine  and  independent  accounts  of  one  real  t 
action,  and  that  the  letter  given  by  Gerald,  and  commonly  k 
as  the  *  Bull  Laudabiliter,'  was  actually  sent  by  Adrian  to  I 
through  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1155.     In  the  sevent 
century,  however,  two  Irish  scholars,  Stephen  White  and 
Lynch,  denounced  the  letter  as  a  forgery,  and  its  history  i 
'Expugnatio'  and  the  'Metalogicus'  as  a  falsehood.'    Whi 
*  Vitus ' )  was  a  Jesuit  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  he 
his  *  Apologia  pro  Hibernia  adversus  Cambri  calumnias '  abo 
year  1615.     This  work,  first  printed  in  1819  by  the  Eev.  Pre 
Kelly  of  Ma3Tiooth,  contains  the  germs  of  the  principal  argu 
which  have  since  been  brought  against  the  letter  attribui 
Adrian.     Lynch  (or  'Gratianus  Lucius'),  who  in  his  'Caml 
Eversus '  followed  up  White's  attacks  both  on  the  *  Welshmai 
on  the  letter  in  much  fuller  detail  and  with  far  greater  force, 
man  of  high  character,  great  learning,  and  ardent  patriotic 

'  Metalogicus,  iv.  42  (Jo.  Sarisb.  Opera,  ed.  Giles,  v.  205-C). 
'  Gir.  Cambr.  Opera,  ed.  Dimock,  t.  31C. 

»  White,  Apologia,  ed.  Kelly,  pp.  184-20C ;  Lynch,  Canibrensis  Eversus,  a 
ii.  410-4C6. 
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contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  made  by  F 
W.  B.  Morris,  of  the  London  Oratory,  in  his  work  on  *  Ii 
and  S.  Patrick.' '  Eighty-three  pages  of  this  book  are  occ 
with  a  discussion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  so- 
'  Bull  Laudabiliter  ; '  the  rev.  father  repeats  in  a  new  shap 
arguments  brought  against  it  by  earUer  critics,  and  adds  to 
fresh  ones  of  his  own.  Through  the  twenty  years  that  havej 
since  Cardinal  Moran's  '  first  indictment '  was  published,  on] 
voices — one  Irish  and  one  German — have  been  raised  in  di 
of  the  letter.'"  Dr.  von  Pflugk-Harttung's  brief  article  upoi 
Brieger's  Zeitschrift  filr  Kirchengeschiclite  (January  1892 
scarcely  settle  the  question. 

Decken  sich  unsere  friiheren  imd  jetzigen  Ansfiihnmgen  de 
nicbt  ganz  mit  deren  Bellesheims,  so  warden  sie  zusammengem 
gewisB  geniigen  die  Hauptsache,  die  Falschung  des  Hadrian-Brevn 
zuthun, 

are  his  closing  words  ;  but  they  follow  somewhat  inconsequei 
pages  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  argi 
hitherto  adduced  as  proofs  of  forgery. "  For  English  read< 
last  word,  thus  far,  rests  with  Father  Morris.  There  seeme 
still  room  for  an  EngUsh  student  to  attempt  a  review  of  th< 
case  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment. 

No  original  copy  of  *  Laudabiliter  '  exists,  or  is  known 
have  existed,  among  the  papal  archives.    Cardinal  Baronius 
printed  it,  as  he  said,  ex  codice  Vaticano,  but  the  codex  in  q 
proves  to  have  been  merely  a  transcript  of  the  chronicle  of  1/ 
Paris.''     This  in  itself  is  no  proof  that  the  letter  was  not 
by  Adrian.    On  the  one  hand,  many  papal  letters  whose  auth 
has  never  been  called  in  question  are  absent  from  the 
archives  and  known  only  through  transcripts  found  in  othei 
or  embodied  in  the  works  of  medieval  historians.    On  th 
the  Boman  archives  contain  no  documents  relating  to 
earlier  than  the  year  1215,  and  no  record  that  they  ever  1 
earlier  than  1201 : ''  so  that  if  absence  implies  non-existenc 
case  of  the  letter  ascribed  to  Adrian  IV,  it  must  also  imply  i 
existence  of  any  epistolary  dealings  whatever  between  Irelf 
the  Holy  See  before  the  time  of  Innocent  III,'*  a  propositi© 
the  assailants  of  *  Laudabiliter  '  are  by  no  means  prepared  t 

•  Ireland  and  S.  Patrick.  (London  and  New  York :  Bums  &  Oates. 
M.  H.  Gill  A  Son.) 

'•  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  Dttblin  Review,  3rd  ser.  xi.  816-343 ;  Rev.  Pi 
PfUlf,  in  the  Stimnien  aus  Maria  Loach,  xxxvii.  382-396,  497-512.  I  gre 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Father  PfiUf 's  articles,  and  can  only  copy  tb 
to  them  given  by  Dr.  von  Pflugk-Harttung. 

"  Pflugk-Harttung,  in  Brieger's  Zeitschrift,  xiii.  107-114.  "  Mora 

'*  Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibemorum  Historiae,  p.  1. 

^*  Stokeg,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church,  p.  46. 
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Setting  aside,  however,  for  tbe  moment  any  internal  evidence  which 
it  may  contain,  the  letter  actually  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
Gerald  of  Wales  and  the  writer  of  the  last  chapter  of  •  Mctalogicus.* 
That  Gerald  himself  wrote  the  words  with  which  the  document  is 
introduced  in  his  '  Expugnatio  Hibernica,'  no  one  doubtH.  Moreover, 
it  is  from  him  that  we  have  received  the  earhest  text  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.     It  will  be  well  therefore  to  deal  with  him  first. 

When  Dr.  Lynch  undertook  to  '  upset  the  Welshman,'  his 
purpose  was  to  confute,  by  evidence  drawn  from  authentic  Irish 
orcGg,  a  certain  set  of  statements,  relating  to  one  particular 
bject,  in  two  particular  books,  and  to  show  the  untrnstworthinesa 
erf  those  two  books  as  a  whole.  To  enter  upon  any  wider  considera- 
tions of  the  wTiter's  general  literary  character  and  circumstances 
was  alike  unnecessary  and  imi)racticable  at  the  time.  When 
however  critics  of  our  own  day  seek  to  discredit  a  passage  in  one 
of  Gerald's  voluminous  works,  on  the  ground  of  Gerald's  general  un- 
tmstworthiness  and  dishonesty,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  that  their 
ae4]aaintance  with  the  writer  thus  assaUed  shall  extend  somewhat 
beyond  the  limiU  of  the  treatise  in  which  the  disputed  passage 
occurs.  Gerald's  modern  critics  are  well  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  goodly  array  of  volumes,  published  in  the  easily  accessible 
Bolls  Series,  containing  his  works  edited  by  two  scholars  of  whose 
kflU'ning  and  judgment  they  all  speak  with  respect.  It  is  however 
iainly  not  from  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Diraock  that  Father 
t  has  learned  what  he  tells  us  about  Gerald. 

imldus  [says  the  rev.  father]  was  twenty  years  of  age  when,  in  1150, 
went  to  slady  in  Paris.  Twenty-five  years  later  (117.5)  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbnr}'  sent  him  into  Wales  and  named  him  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock ;  Rod  it  was  not  till  118-1  that  Hennr'  II  took  any  notice  of  him.  He 
wu  tuuned  chaplain  of  the  court,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  got  no  pre- 
.  .  In  119rt  he  got  himself  named  to  the  see  of  S.  Da\id"s. 
The  seheme  .  .  .  feU  through.  ...  He  devoted  tlie  rest  of  Mh  life 
to  wiitiiig  the  *  Expugnatio  Hibernica,'  publishiiig  three  editions  of  it— the 
flfiil  in  or  ftbout  the  vear  1188,  and  the  last,  dechcated  to  King  John,  in 
1200.  It  is  to  some  date  between  these  two  that  the  publication  of  the 
•  bull '  of  Adrian  IV  is  to  be  referred.  Another  copy  is  also  foiuul  inserted 
tu  his  autobiography  ( *  De  Rebus  a  se  gestis  ' ) ,  which  was  written  in  1 21)5. '  ^ 

dents  wiio  have  read  Gerald's  life  and  works  under  theguid- 
hiii  editors  in  the  IloUs  Series  are  under  the  impression  that 
in  1150  he  wan  about  three,  or  at  the  utmost  live  years  old  ;  that 
his  api>ointment  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecknock  in  1175  was  not 
eifljultaneous  with  his  mission  from  the  nrchlushop  mto  Wales,  but 
WM  one  of  the  results  of  the  zeal  with  which  ho  had  fuUilled  his 
dotiM  as  the  archbishop's  delegate  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  ;  that  he  *  got  himself  named  to 


'»  Gasquet,  pp.  00-91. 
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the  see  of  S.  Dand's '  for  the  first  time  as  early  as  1176,  and  1 
Henry  II  then  *  took  notice  of  him '  very  decidedly  by  rejecting 
nomination  ;    and  that  his  long  lack  of  preferment  was  cat 
pai-tly  by  Henry's  reluctance  to  place  in  any  important  eccle: 
tical  office  a  i)riest  whose  designs  upon  the  primacy  of  Wales  • 
thus  well  known  to  him,  and  partly  by  Gerald's  own  indiffer^ai 
any  advancement  which  could  not  lead  to  that  sole  object  ol 
desires.    How  Gerald  could  possibly  have  *  devoted  the  rest  o: 
life/  after  the  failure  of  his  second  candidature  for  St.  David 
1198,  *  to  writing  the  '*  Expugnatio  Hibernica,"  '  is  difficnlt  to  m 
stand,  as  Father  Gasquet  himself  adds  that  it  was  first  publish 
or  about  1188.     The  date  given  to  the  autobiography,  whic 
Father  Gasquet's  computation  would  imply  that  Gerald  wrote 
work  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  is  doabtl 
prmtcr's  error.    It  was  reserved  for  Father  Morris  to  make 
further  chronological  discovery  that  the  *  Expugnatio '  was  wi 
*  in  1189,  in  the  reign  of  King  Jolm.'  '" 

The  writer   in   the  Analecta  gives  a  sketch  of  Gerald's  c 
which  is  more  in  harmony  with  ascei-tained  facts.    He  and  hi 
followers,  however,  clearly  know  little  or  nothing  of  Gerald  e 
what  they  have  gathered  from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  collected  et 
of  his  works,  containing  his  two  treatises  on  Ireland,  with  a  p] 
by  Mr.  Diraock ;  and  even  this  volume  they  do  not  appear  to 
studied  very  carefully.     Father  Morris's  hasty  dismissal  of  C 
as  *  the  venal  court  historian  of  Henry  II,'  •'  must  provoke  a 
on  the  lips  of  readers  familiar  with  the  'De  Instructione 
cipum,'  or  even  with  the  picture  of  Henry  in  the  'Expuj 
Hibernica '  itself.     It  springs,  no  doubt,  from  a  too  sweeping 
cation  of  a  phrase  which  the  Analecta  and   Father  Gasquet 
with  evident  delight  from  Mr.  Dimock  :  *  He  (Gerald)  says  h( 
piled  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  praises  of  '. 
II.'  '*    The  '  work '  here  referred  to  is  not  the  treatise  *  De  I 
nationo  Hibernica,'  which  contains  the  letter,  and  which  wa 
published  in  1188  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Richard  of  P 
it  is  the  *  Topographia  Hibernica,'  published  a  year  earlie 
dedicated  to  Henry  himself.     Of  this  all  4ihree  critics  are  a 
for  they  all  quote  Gerald's  own  account  of  the  matter,  which 
plain  as  words  can  make  it.'^    But  they  all  evidently  regarc 
convicting  Gerald,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  of  having  compose 
only  the  *  Topographia,'  but  also  the  '  Expugnatio,'  and  it 
almost  seem  all  his  other  works  as  well,  for  the  sole  purj 
flattering  King  Henry  ;  an  inference  which  is  justified  neitl 

'"  MorriB,  p.  131.  "  Ibid.  p.  98. 

"  Dimock,  pref.  to  Gir.  Cambr.  O^p.  v.  p.  Ixx  ;  Analecta,  pp.  312,  3S3  ;  ( 
p.  92. 

'  ■  AnnJ.  pp.  312,  383  ;  Gasquet,  p.  91 ;  Morris,  p.  94  note. 
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GiraliVa  own  words  nor  by  tliose  of  Mr.  Dimoek,  which  ignorea  the 
distinction  l>etween  the  two  separate  treatises  on  Ireland,  and  wliich 
shows  a  complete  forgetfulnoss  of  Gerald's  general  attitude  towards 
the  Angevin  house,  and  especially  towards  the  first  ^\ji^e\iu  king. 
At  no  [leriod  of  his  life  is  it  liliely  fhut  Gerald  would  liave  had  any 
liersoaol  iutcrebt  in  putting  in  circulation,  for  King  Henry's  benefit, 
a  document  which  he  knew  or  suspcictetl  to  bu  forged ;  least  of  all 
would  he  liavu  cared  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  iKilstering  up  Henry's 
claims  u^)on  Ireland.  '  Men  when  they  thus  argue.,'  it  has  been  truly 
L,mid,  *  forget  the  standpoint  from  which  Giraldus  must  have  viewed 
Pu^land.'  -"  That  standpoint  is  plainly  shown  in  the  '  Expuguatio.' 
N<f  careful  and  dispassionate  reader  of  Gerald's  writings  can  fail  to 
Bee  that  in  all  of  them  his  primary  object  was  to  glorify  himself ;  and 
^  that  if  in  his  first  treatise  on  Ireland  his  secondary  purpose  was,  aa 
HDie  Bays,  to  glorify  Kuig  Hem-y,  in  his  later  treatise  it  was  to  glorify 
r  Ilia  own  kinsfolk.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  Lhoirs,  Ireland  was  '  a  very 
L  desirable  possession  indeed  for  the  Cieraldine  €h(iue,  ojie  Loo  from 
■  /which  they  woidd  gladly  have  excluded  the  Anglo-Norman  lung.'  '■" 
'  The  critic  in  the  >l»(r/<v7aaiid  Father  trasquet  further  endeavour 

to  discredit  Gerald's  testimony  respecting  the  letter,  by  asserting 
that  he  has  given  two  contradictory  accounts  of  its  origin,  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  imiwssible.     They  quote  from  Mr.  Dimoek  : — 

In  tho  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  hook  the  early  luauusciipts  give, 
uudiT  thi'  years  1171  or  1175,  a  privilege  long  before  obtained  from  Pope 
.\driau  IV,  authoriauig  Henry  H's  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  a  confirmatory 
i»u«^  of  the  thon  pope,  Alexander  III ;  with  some  prefatory  matter,  pruiei- 
pally  relating  to  the  pei-sons  employed  in  bringing  these  privileges  for 
J'  n  into  Ireland  at  tliis  time,  and  to  the  agency  of  John  of  8aUs- 

L'L  ,,    !-  !:.i\ing  procured  the  fh'st  from  Pope  Adrian  in  1155.     All  this  in 
lbf«  «irly  m&iitiscriptfl  is  clear  nud  conaistt'nt.     But  the  later  mauuscriptg 
1   "      ''  Sander's  privilege  and  all   mention  nf  him,"  and  ;,nve  Adnan'a 
i  -nly.     The  prefatory  mailer  liad  to  be  altered  accordingly.     In 

ng  tiiiw  they  njar\'ellonsly  contrive  to  make  Henry  in   1172  apply  for 
1  procure  tliia  privilege  from  Pope  .\driun,  who  died  in  IISU ;  and  with 
ualJy  marvellous  confusion  they  represent  John  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
n  Henrj'H  agent  inprocuriuf<  this  privilege  in  1155,  as  sent,  not  to  Ire- 
land, but  U)  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  pubhshiug  it  at  Waterford  in  \\1^ 
or  1175.     That  this  could  have  been  done  by  Giraldus  himself,  careless  as 
he  often  i«  about  such  things  as  dates,  is  simply  impossible. ^^ 

In  a  fi>fjt!iote  Mr.  Iliinock  adds  : — 

liut  tho  cause  of  this  suppression  of  Alexander's  bull,  and  the  germ  of 

the  bhmdortng  in  the  prefatory  matter,  were  both  perhaps  supplied  by 

GiraldQM  in  his  copy  of  this  chapter  in  tho  '  De  Instructione  Principum  ' 

(       {p.  ol  ic.).     He  tl»ere  states,  in  uitroduciug  Alexander's  privdege,  that 

I  •  Stokr*,  JreUtud  ajut  Antjlu-Norm,  Church,  p.  47.  "  Ibid. 

I  **  Gir.   C«njbr.   Opp.  vol.    v.   pref.   xliUxliii. ;    Anal.   pp.  382-3.   and   Owquet, 

Lt,  both  nmitling  the  \»ti  Eenteaoe. 
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some  asserted  it  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  benoc,  perhaps,  its  suppress 
afterwards  in  the  '  Expugnatio '  by  some  rectifier  of  his  history  of  Hem 
papal  rights  over  Ireland.  And  in  the  prefatory  matter,  by  what  is  evidei 
a  mere  accidental  mistake,  he  puts  Adrian,  instead  of  Alexander,  as  gn 
ing  the  privilege  in  1172.*' 

In  his  note  on  the  passage  in  the  '  Expugnatio  '  Mr.  Dim 
again  mentions  the  incorrect  reading  of  the  later  manuscript 
ab  Adriano  Papa  de  Anglia  oriundo — and  observes :  *  This  la 
reading  must  have  been  a  mere  blunder  in  the  **  De  Instruct] 
Principum ; "  it  perhaps  afifords  a  clue  to  the  mutilation  of 
chapter  in  the  later  manuscripts  of  the  "Expugnatio."'**     1> 
the  treatise  *  De  Instructione  Principum  *  exists  only  in  a  si 
manuscript ;   the  only  printed  edition  of  it,  until  1891,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brewer  for  the  Anglia  Christiana  Society  in  16 
and  there,  in  page  51,  stands  the  sentence  which  gave  rise  to 
Dimock's  criticism  just  quoted : — 

Interea  quanquam  martiis  plurimum  intentus  et  detentus  exerc 
Anglorum  rex  suae  tamen  inter  agendum  Hibemiae  non  immemor, 
praenotatis  spurcitiarum  Uteris  in  synodo  Gassiliensi  per  industriam  ( 
sitis ;  directis  ad  curiam  Bomanam  nuntiis,  ab  Adriano  Papa  de  A: 
oriundo,  tunc  praesidente,  privilegium  impetravit. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  italicised  words  were,  as  Mr.  Dii 
says,  a  mere  accidental  mistake,  a  slip  of  the  pen,  whether  Ger 
or  his  transcriber's  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  about  the  missit 
Prior  Nicolas  of  Wallingford  and  William  Fitz  Aldhclm  to  the  s; 
of  Waterford,  where 

eiusdcm  privilegii  cum  universitatis  assensu  solemnis  recitatio  fact 
necnon  et  alterius  privilegii  per  eosdem  transmissi,  quod  idem  n 
Adriano  Papa  Alexandri  praedecessore  ante  perquisierat,  per  loai 
Sarisburiensem,  post  niodum  Episcopum  Garnotcnsem,  Bomam  w. 
destinatum, 

follows  exactly  as  in  the  correct  text  of  the  *  Expugnatio.'  It 
blame  to  Stephen  White  that  he  was,  as  his  editor  says,  *  led  a 
by  the  Frankfort  edition  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,'  **  in  whicl 
•  Expugnatio  '  was  printed  from  the  corrupt  text  of  one  of  th< 
manuscripts.  But  the  writer  in  the  *  Analecta,'  with  the  gen 
text  and  Mr.  Dimock's  commentary  before  him,  was  not  justifi 
saying— 

Giraldus  rapporte  que  la  buUe  d'Adrieu  fut  envoy6e  en  Irian 
portde  par  Guillaume  Fitz  Aldhelm  et  Nicolas,  prieur  de  Wallingfoi 
qu'il  en  fut  donnd  publiquement  lecture,  dans  un  concile  d'^veques 
k  Waterford,  par  Jean  de  Salisbury,  qui  fut  envoys  a  Borne  pour  eel 

"  Gir.  Cambr.  0pp.  vol.  v.  pref.  xliii,  note  2  ;  Anal.  p.  883.    Father  Oasqaet 
again  omits  the  last  sentence. 

»*  Gir.  Cambr.  0pp.  v.  315,  note  2. 

"  Pref.  to  White's  Ajpologia,  p.  v  ;  cf.  pp.  185-193. 
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On  pourrait  croire,  cVaprco  oela,  qae  Jeau  de  Salisbury,  arrivaot  d©  Rome 
nee  moment,  publia  dans  le  concile  de  1175  la  bullequ'il  venait  d'obtenir 
la  pape  Adrion  IV,  lequel  6tait  mort  qiiiuze  ans  auparavant.'** 

rcrald,   according  to  Mr.  Dimock  and  Mr.  Brewer,  neither  said 

nor  implied  any  such  thing  j  he  simply,  as  they  thought,  made  a 

LVerhal  blunder  in  transcribing,  which  misled  some  of  his  fourteenth- 

^Cfcntury  copjists  into  saying  it.'"    But  on  this  dark  passage  a  new 

liglit  has  Ixien  thrown,  not  only  since  the  appearance  of  the  criti- 

.ciisins   in    the  Auahrta  and   the  DuJdin  Refu-w,  but  even  fiinco  the 

pj>earance  of  Father  Morris's  liook.     The  UoIIs  edition  of  Gerald's 

orks  Is  now  completed  by  the  repuhhcation  of  the  '  De  Instruc- 

Principum,"  under  the  editorship  of  ^ifr.  G.  F.  Warner,  who 

made  a  fresh  transcript  from  the  iiniqiie  text  among  the  Cot- 

niuii  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     In  this  now  edition,  in  place 

words  italicised  in  the  (luotation  given  above  from  Mr.  Brewer, 

"read,  Ab  Alexandro  trrtio.     Mr.  Warner  adds  in  a  note :  '  So 

manuscript,  agreeing  with  "  Exp.  Hib."     Some  late  manuscripts  of 

he  latter  work  read  :  Adriano  Pupa  th'  AmjUa  uriiuido  ;  and  this 

trrontous  reading  was  adopted,  without  remark,  by  Mr.  Brewer  in 

s  edition  of  the  "  De  Instr.  Princ."     The  effect  may  be  seen  in 

llr.  Dimock's  note  on  the  passage."  ^■ 

Tlie  first  witness  in  favour  of  the  letter,  then,  is  not  to  be  put 

•oat  of  court  quite  so  summarily  as  tlie  counsel  fur  the  prosecution 

%i>uld  desire.    The  next  witness  is  the  writer  of  the  last  chajiter  of  the 

clictalogicus.'     Tliis  chapter  purports  to  be,  like  the  rest  of  the  \yovk 

i^Wliich  it  is  attached,  the  work  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  those 

Iio  deny  that   Adrian  ever  expressed  any  approval    of  Henry's 

esigns  upon  Ireland  are  thus  committed  to  one  of  two  assertions  ; 

lat  John  of  Salisbury  wrote  and  published  a  delibtirate,  elaborate 

ie,  or  that  the  chapter  in  question  was  added  to  his  work  by  some 

busing  his  name.     It  is  a  grave  matter  to  bring  a  charge 

I  dishonesty  against  any  man,  living  or  dead.     There  are 

me  who  hold  it  quite  as  grave  a  matter  to  bring  such  a  charge 

st  a  dead  man  as  against  a  livhig  one,  because  the  dead  man 

t  defend  liis  own  character,  which  may  thus  be  loft  under 

undeser\od    stigtna    so  long   as    histoiy  shall   last.     All  who 

anything  of  Englan<l  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  however,  will 

that  to  bring  such  a  cbarge  against  Juhn  of  Salisbury  is  a 

uch  graver  matter  ibaii  to  bring  it    against    Gerald  of  Wales. 

ly    two    of    the    controversialists    who    have    written    against 

Laudabiliter  '  seem  to  have  been  sulVicifutly  acquainted  with  John's 

fe  and  character  to  feel  m  its  full  force  the  improbability — amouut- 

ig  indeed  almost  to  a  moral  impossibilily — of  such  an  act  on  his 

Mt.     Dr.  Lynch,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  the  passage  in 

•  Anal.  p.  'iS7.  ■'  Cardinal  Moran  (p.  57)  miJcrstands  this  perfectly. 

**  CHr.  C«mbr.  Opp.  viiU  195,  note  i. 
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*  MeialogicuB,'  iv.  42,  was  a  tissue  of  lies,  could  not  bring  hin 
Ht'lf  to  chnrRe  thoHe  lies  upon  John.  He  therefore  declared :  Ermh 
jmtj'rcio  rem  prtiitua  dispicicntcs  fragmcntum  hoc  laciniam  esse  cense 
SarcHhiriruniH  opai  ah  aliqiu)  insulse  assiUamP  Cardinal  Mon 
{•viiUmtly  looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light.'"  Later  write 
are  1«!Hh  Hcrupulous  in  casting  suspicion  on  a  character  with  whi 
they  art!  loss  well  acquainted  ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that ' 
has  been  sometinies  sujipoBcd '  (by  whom,  save  themselves,  we  s 
not  told)  'that  Salisbury  wrote  the  chapter  containing  the  imports 
drsclaration  of  Pope  Adrian's  grant  to  him  in  order  to  favour  X 
designH  of  ilenry  on  Ireland ;  and  that  the  price  of  this  deceit  v 
the  hisliopric  of  Chartres  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king.  Th" 
Ih  very  little  doubt  that  the  character  of  John  of  Salisbury  is  i 
ultogetlier  Huch  as  to  place  him  beyond  suspicion.'  ^'  Both  th 
writi.'rH,  however,  and  Father  Morris  (who  does  more  justice 
John),"-'  instinctively  prefer  to  embrace  the  second  horn  of 
dilennna,  and  denounce  the  last  chapter  of  *  Metalogicus'  as  a  forgt 
Tho  grounds  of  this  denunciation  are — 

1 .  Its  lack  of  connexion  with  tho  rest  of  the  book  :  •''' 

2.  Tho  '  unlikely '  nature  of  its  statements  respecting  Jol 
relations  with  the  pope  and  the  king :  '^ 

W.  Its  '  difference  in  style  '  from  John's  undoubted  works :  " 

\.  The  seeming  discrepancy  between  its  account  of  the  te: 
of  Adrian's  grant,  and  those  of  the  letter  itself:"* 

r>.  Tho  incompatibility  of  its  open  mention  of  the  letter  at 
time  when  this  chapter  professes  to  have  been  written  (1159- 
with  tho  fact  that  tho  letter  was  never  put  forth  in  pubUc  till  1 
at  the  earliest."" 

On  the  iirst  three  points  no  one  can  be  competent  to  fori 
judgment  wlio  is  not  thoroughly  converEant  with  John's  life 
works.  Cardinal  Moran  does  not  take  upon  himself  lo  judg< 
all ;  ho  puts  the  whole  matter  briefly  and  tentatively,  rather  s 
suggestion  than  as  a  fully  developed  argument.  Father  Ga» 
gives  an  account  of  John  which  runs  thus  : — 

The  biography  of  John  of  Salisbury  makes  it  exceedingly  improl 
that  ho  was  over  entrusted  with  such  a  mission  to  Rome.  Educated  o 
England,  which  ho  left  in  1137,  John  of  Salisbury  did  not  return  tc 
native  country  till  1149,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time,  as  he 
bo  proved  to  have  returned  almost  immediately  to  the  continent,  w 
ho  becanio  occupied  in  teaching  at  Paris.    It  is  hard  to  believe 

'"  Camhr.  Ev.  ii.  416.  "  Moran,  pp.  54-6 

"  Anal.  p.  291 ;  Gaaquet,  pp.  8^-9.  "  Morris,  p.  134. 

**  Moran,  p.  54 ;  Anal.  pp.  292-3 ;  Gasquet,  p.  89. 

»'  Anal.  pp.  293,  295;  Gasquet,  p.  89. 

*"  Anal.  p.  293  ;  Gasquet,  p.  89;  Morris,  p.  137. 

3*  Moran,  p.  55 ;  Anal.  p.  296 ;  Morris,  pp.  135-6. 

**  Moran  and  Anal.  11.  oc. ;  Gasquet,  pp.  89-90. 
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and  Adrian  ;  the  few  exceptions  are  easily  recognised.    Moreovei 
there  are   letters  from   Theobald  to  others  besides  the  pope — ^t 
Thomas  the  chancellor,  to  Henry  the  king — and  also  letters  froi 
John  himself,  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  John's  relations  nc 
only  with  Theobald,  but  with  Henry,  were  such  as  to  make  hii 
independent  of  any  introduction  from  Thomas  to  the  king,  Ion 
before  1159.    The  exact  sequence  of  events  in  one  period  of  John 
life — that  of  his  residence  on  the  continent  as  a  student  and 
teacher — has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  historians ;  and  the  criticisn 
in  the  Analecta  and  the  Dublin  Review  appeared  before  the  story 
John's  career  had  been  at  once  thoroughly  sifted,  and  made  acce 
sible  to  English  readers,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole  in  his  *  Illustrations 
the  History  of  Medieval  Thoaght,'  and  in  the  yet  more  race: 
biography  to  which   reference  has  already  been  made.     But  t) 
works  of  Beuter,  Schaarschmidt,  and  Dcmimuid  were  all  in  exi 
tence ;  and  moreover,  without  their  help,  and  setting  the  disput 
chapter  of  '  Metalogicus '  altogether  aside,  every  statement  whi 
has  just  been  made  concerning  John  can  be  proved  from  his  oi 
acknowledged  writings. 

Critics  who  thus  display  their  ignorance  of  those  writir 
cannot  be  competent  either  to  pass  judgment  on  their  autho 
character,  or  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  certain  passage,  fou 
in  all  the  manuscripts  of '  Metalogicus,'  is  in  keeping  with  i 
general  subject  of  his  work  and  with  his  mode  of  treatmei 
whether  or  not  the  details  given  in  it  respecting  his  relatic 
with  the  pope  are  possible  or  probable ;  and  whether  or  not  1 
chapter,  '  so  strange  in  itself '  as  it  seems  to  them,  is  really  ' 
different  in  style  to  the  other  writings  of  John  of  Salisbury  .  .  .  tl 
it  is  highly  probable  it  was  not  his  work  at  all.'  ^'  Profes 
Jungmann  declines  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  this  poi 
Dr.  Pflugk-Harttung  declines  to  entertain  the  theory  of  forgery  w 
regard  to  the  passage,  unless  interpolations  can  also  be  shown 
other  parts  of  the  book.**  None  of  John's  biographers  have  seer 
it  anything  strange,  or  suspicious,  or  unlike  John.  The  one  who  1 
been  quoted  already,  writing  with  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  fu] 
appreciation  of  the  historical  and  literary  aspects  of  the  subj 
than  his  predecessors,  mentions  the  doubts  which  have  been  rai 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  only  to  put  them  quic 
aside  without  discussion.**  Nay,  the  very  suddenness  of  the  trai 
tion  in  this  chapter  from  abstract  philosophy  to  actual  life, 
pathetic  lament  over  the  troubles  of  church  and  state,  its  ten 
personal  reminiscences,  of  the  pope  whose  death  has  just  fallen  1 
a  thunderbolt  upon  his  old  friend  and  upon  the  church  which  juj 
hoped   so  much  from   him,  and  its  sad  forebodings  of  auot 

«  Gasquet,  p.  89.  **  Jangmann,  pp.  221-2  ;  Pflugk-Harttung,  p.  113. 

"  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xxix.  441. 
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So,  too,  Father  Morris  : — 

We  observe  that  the  writer  does  not  pretend  that  Henry  himself  asli 
for  Ireland,  but  merely  that  the  pope  sent  a  nation  as  a  present  to  t 
king,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  compliment  to  the  messenger :  '  at  i 
entreaties '  {adpreces  mea^)/'^ 

The  last  statement  quoted    from    the  Analecta   is   not    stric 
accurate ;  there  is  not  a  word  in  *  Laudabiliter '  about  any  let 
from  the  king,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  request  may  hi 
been,  as  the  most  delicate  and  important  negotiations  often  we 
not  committed  to  writing  at  all,  but  conveyed  solely  by  word 
mouth.    That  the  pope's  blessing  on  his  enterprise  had  l)een, 
some  way  or  other,  sought  by  Henry  himself  is  distinctly  stated 
'  Laudabiliter.'    But  are  there  no  such  things  as  intercess< 
prayers?    When  a  favour  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  ( 
person  at  the  prayer  of  another,  is  it  necessarily  imjilied  that 
prayer  was  spontaneous  and  unasked,  and  not  rather  made  at 
express  desire,  very  jirobably  even  in  the  name,  of  the  i>€r8on  v 
is  to  reap  its  benefit  ?    And  further,  in  such  a  case,  may  not 
favour  be  described  with  equal  truth  as  granted  *  at  the  pray 
either  of  the  intercessor,  or  of  the  original  petitioner  and  ultim 
recipient  ?    It  is  plain  that  to  the  critics  who  stumble  at  this  phn 
ad  pirct'S  mean,  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  its  incompatibility, 
with  the  wording  of  the  letter,  but  with  their  own  fixed  idea  t 
Henry  could  not  possibly  have  employed,  nor  Adrian  listened 
the  intercession  of  such  an  insignificant  being  as  John  of  Balisbc 
As  they  refer  elsewhere  to  '  Polycraticus,'  1.  vi.  c.  24,''^  they  m 
be  aware  that  in  1155  John  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  p( 
Nevertheless,  they  believe  that  John  was  in  those  days  merely 
obscure  clerk,  who,  if  sent  to  Rome  by  the  king  at  all,  could  c 
have  been  attached  '  in  the  capacity  of  a  simple  clerical  retainei 
to  an  embassy  of  bishops  which  undoubtedly  did  go  thither  fi 
England  in  that  same  year  on  wholly  different  business.     To  i 
one  who  realises  John's  true  position,  the  matter  presents  no  d 
culty  at  all.     To  such  a  one  it  appears  the  most  natural  thinf 
the  world  that  when  Henry  desired  to  obtain  Adrian's  sanction 
a  project  of  great  importance  and  special  interest  to  both,  he  sho 
not  have  made  the  afTair  an  item  in  the  budget  of  miscellane 
business  entrusted  to  his  episcopal  ambassadors,  but  should  h 
chosen  for  his  mouthpiece  on  this  subject  a  special  envoy  who  ^ 
at  once  the  intimate  friend  of  his  own  chief  counsellor  Thomas, 
confidential  assistant  of  the  English  primate,  and  the  dearest  fri« 
of  the  pope  himself;  that  to  the  verbal  pleading  of  this  em 
ratiier  than  to  any  written  words  of  his   own,  he   should  h 

»'  Morris,  p.  \'A'>.  "  Anal.  p.  295 ;  Gasqnet,  p.  89 ;  Morris,  p.  132. 

**  Gasqnet,  p.  87. 
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date ;  it  ends  with  the  words  '  Given  at  Borne,  drc./  and  this  tei 
nation  is  copied  by  Father  Gasqnet.**    The  cardinal  says :  *  J 
than  one  ancient  manascript  preserves  the  eonclading  formul 
the  boll :   "  Datam  Homae/*  dated  at  Rome.     Now,  this  simple 
mala  would  suffice  of  itself  to  prove  the  whole  bnll  to  I 
forgery,* '''  the  pope  having  most  certainly  not  been  in  Rome  at 
time  when  the  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  written, 
eminence's  conclusion  is  somewhat  too  sweeping ;  if  any  faiE 
unauthorised  addition  to  any  piece  of  writing  suffices  to  p 
the  whole  composition  a  forgery,  then — to  take  only  the  exa 
which  naturally  suggests  itself   first— those  who  hold  the 
chapter  of  '  Metalogicus '   to  be  false  must  pass  a  like  sent 
of  condemnation  on  the  entire  work.    The  words  datum  i?< 
attached  to  'Landabiliter'  in  some-manuscripts — notthemostan 
ones — are  a  mere  copyist's  addition  ;  the  writer  in  the  'Analec 
and  Father  Morris  are  correct  in  their  assertion  that  the  ea 
text,  that  of  Gerald,  has  no  date  of  any  kind.    To  say  that  ' 
addressed  to  no  one,'  that  it  has  no  *  beginning,'  no  *  head,'  is, 
ever,  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.      Adrianus  cpiscopus,  t 
se riorum  Dn,  carissimo  in  ChristoJiUo  illustri  Anglorum  Regisa 
et  apostoUcam  henedictionem^  is  an  address,  a  beginning,  a  '  1 
corresponding  with  the  ordinary  papal  formula  in  every  point 
one :  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  is  omitted.    This  cm 
is  evidently  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  writer  in  the  *  Ana! 
and  by  Father  Gasquet,*^'  while  Father  Morris  thinks  it  *  was  i 
natural  slip  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  corresponding  with 
self,  and  is  a  remarkable  si)ecimen  of  intrinsic  evidence  of  th 
gery.'  **    To  another  mind  it  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  ju 
very  omission  which  a  man  forging  a  document  in  his  own  pei 
interest  would  be  most  careful  not  to  make,  whUe  its  occurre: 
a  genuine  letter  presents  no  difficulty  at  all.    Nor  does  the  al 
of  a  date.*'^    Among  the  letters  in  the  *  Fatrologia '  and 
collections  of  medieval  literature  there  are  many  without  an; 
of  either  place  or  time — many  in  which  the  name  or  initial  • 
addressee,  or  of  the  writer,  or  of  both,  has  either  dropped  < 
never  been  inserted — many  which  really  have  *  neither  begi 
nor  end,  neither  head  nor  tail,'  yet  whose  genuineness  no  one 
of  doubting.     The  usual  explanation  of  such  cases  is  th; 
originaJ  letter  has  been  lost,  and  a  copy  has  been  preserved  b] 
chronicler  who,  inserting  the  document  in  its  historical  place 
text,  has  transcribed  only  the  substantial  part,  and  cut 
omitted  the  merely  formal  words  which  were  rendered  needlt 

»•  Moran,  p.  51 ;  Oasquet,  p.  87.  *»  Moran,  p.  63.  *  Anal.  p.  i 

••  Ibid.  pp.  298-9 ;  Gasquet,  p.  101.  •*  Morris,  p.  136. 

**  The  unimportance  of  the  omission  of  name  and  date  ia  admitted  by 
Pflugk-Harttong,  p.  113. 
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which  Adrian  refuses  to  countenance  the  proposed  expeditio: 
therefore  in  flat  contradiction  with  his  alleged  letter  to  Henry ; 
that  the  genuine  refusal  was  actually  '  made  to  serve  as  the  h 
for  the  forged  consent.®*    Between  the  introductory  sentene 
the  two  letters  there  is  certainly  a  close  verbal  similarity  ;  bi 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  arises  from  anything  more  myste] 
than  a  scribe's  use  of  a  sort  of  common  form  which — with  i 
slight  but  significant  variations,  treated  by  these  writers  with 
consideration  than  they  deserve — was  equally  appropriate  to 
occasions.    The  substantial  part  of  the  argument  has  been  ansv 
Ijy  Father  Malone.™    Father  Morris  thus  gives  his  verdict  or 
result :    *  The  writer   in   the  Analecta  has  rather  weakened 
argument  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  one  favourite  theory, 
exposing  his  flank,  which  has  been  assailed  more  furiously 
successfully  by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone.' " '     Professor  Jungm 
however,    tfays:  Re  considcrata  tamen  prohabilius  nobis  videti 
rpistolu   ad  Ludovicuvi  VII  data  a{fi  de  Hispania ;  ^  and   Fl 
Morris  himself  afterwards  tacitly  admits  the  success  of  Pf 
Malone's  assault  on  the  *  Hibernia '  theory,  by  describing  Adi 
letter  to  Louis  as  concerned  with  a  projected  '  crusade  sgainfl 
infidels  and  apostates  of  Spain.'  ^^     Nevertheless,  he  maintainf 
Adrian's  refusal  to  sanction  this  project  is  incompatible  witi 
approval  of  Henry's  designs  upon  Ireland.'*     This  argument 
chiefly  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  letter  to  Henry,  a  mat 
be  considered  hereafter.    There  is,  however,  one  point  com 
with  what  may  be  callpd  the  '  Crusade-in-H '  part  of  the  an 
which  Father  Malone  has  not  taken  up,  and  which  may  be 
noticing  here.    Father  Gasquet,  advocatmg  the  reading  '  Hib< 
in  Adrian's  letter  to  Louis,  observes  that  *  on  the  theory  thi 
this  purpose '  {i.e.  for  obtaining  the  papal  sanction  to  an  ini 
of  Ireland) 

Henry  wanted  to  make  a  tool  of  Louis,  we  can  explain  a  fact  tb 
appeared  to  puzzle  annalists — namely,  why  it  was  that  these  two 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  avowed  enemies,  suddenly  .  .  .  becai 
friends  just  at  this  very  period.'*^ 

To  some  readers  the  new  theory  involves  a  far  greater  pu 
namely,  why  Louis  should  have  passively  allowed  Henry  to  n 
tool  of  him  for  a  purpose  which  could  bring  him  no  p 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  writings 
'  annalists  '  on  whom  students  of  the  history  of  Louis  and 
are  wont  to  rely,  nothing  to  suggest  that  they  were  '  puzzl 
the  alliance  of  the  two  kings  in  1158.    It  is  only  by  turning 

»  Anal.  pp.  260-1,  299  ;  Gasquet,  pp.  97,  99, 102. 

'•  Jhihlin  lieview,  3rd  ser.  xi.  328-339  (April  1884).  ''  Morris,  p.  68  r 

'*  Jungmann,  p.  226. 

"  Morris,  p.  127.  "  Ibid.  pp.  120-8.  '»  Gasquet,  ] 
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)eta  that  we  discover  how  Father  Gasquet  has   been  misled. 

krc  there  toH :  Itnhcrt  ihi  Mont  .  .  .  eTpnmait  sa  profonrlt' 
fTfJtf  fh'  t'oir  h'li  ihur  roiii  Ar  ihiiuirr  (h'  si  ffrnmh  trmoif/Narfnt 
miiii".      A   pfissaRo   follows,  purporting   to  he  traiinlated  frrun 

rt  :— 

iMois  de  septembre,  Ilc^nri  alia  k  Pai-is.  .  .  .  Lc  roi  de  France  se 

[ji  sa  rencontre,  et  lui  rendit  de  grands  honnoura  dans  le  palais  royal, 

je  letidoniain.  lo  roi  de  France  I'accompagna,  avee  sa  fille,  junqu'a 

?s.     Quelle  meneille,  vrairaeut  inonie,  de  voir  les  rois  d'Angloterre 

France  unis  par  une  si  j^ande  aftertion  ! '"'' 

itin  text  which  this  ptissftfre  is  meant  to  represent  is  not 
to  identify.  In  tln'  firnt  place,  it  is  not  from  Robert  of 
n^y  at  all,  but  from  the  *  Continuatio  Beccensis,'  grafted  on  his 
-onicle  by  a  monk  of  Bcc  dmiug  the  years  1157-1100.  The 
iislfttor  might  have  discovered  tliia,  for  ho  refers  to  '  Migne  1(J0, 
[,'  where  the  passage  appears  only  in  a  foot-note,  ns  being  an 
Ion,  *  teste  Bouquet,'  in  a  manuscript  distinct  from  that  used  for 
rinted  text."  In  the  next  place,  the  original  Latin  is  ns  follows  : 

ise  Septembri  Henricae  rex  Anglornm  perrexit  Parisius.  .  .  .  Cui 

?x  Franconim  LudoNicns  cum  magno  honore  et  comitatu  veniret  in 

>,  in  aula  Parisieusi  regia  ,  .  .  cum  magno  oimiium  tripudio  cum 

}\\,    Qui  cum  die  ilia  sero  admirabili  omnibus  dilectione  et  diloc- 

lalteruatione  siimdeomedissent,rcxFrancorum  in  crastino  cum  cum 

ijiR  nsqne  Mcdnntani  conduxit.''* 

ioognise   these   words  in  the  French   version   quoted    above, 
lewhat  ditlicult ;  not  more  diflicnlt,  indeed,  than  to  recognise 
\nuuhun  (itin'nm,/imiimii(io  optima  ihrortiliim,  of  the  *  Metalogicus,' 
ij    aiincnt    rVur,  futonrr  iVttn   ruhis   tic   (jramh'  ralcnr ;  "■'    not 
difficult  than  to  recognise  a  critic  of  medieval  literature  in  a 
tr  who  can   tlms  misrepresent  the  simpU'st   facts   and   mis- 
Mate  the  plainest  Latin,  nr  a  critic  of  Irish  medieval  history  in 
^  who  can  ask  :    JluUard  [Strongbow]  avait-il  le  droit  dc  ciuhy 
rt"  DuMiit,  Watcr/urd  ct  Its  autrcs  doivniticft  qui  oppartiuaicni  a 
^tm(,Jillc  rt  hrriti^re  du  ptfit  roi  dr  Dublin  !  *" 

criticisms  upon  *  Laudabiliter  *  which  have  been  considered 

i  for  are  mere  questions  of  words.  Beneath  and  beyond  thcni  there 

la  question  of  far  weightier  import:    What  <lo  the  W(»rds  really 

I  ?   Wliat  ij»  the  significance  which  the  terms  of  the  letter  would 

'  Ami.  pp.  'itta  3. 

[Mr.  Howlvtt'fi  edition  of  Robort  of  Tocigny  anil  of  llie  Continuatio  JWcmsix 
ilkle  Cor  Iho  writer  in  the  AnaWta  lo  profit  by  its  guidance.     When  his 
fftp|»«aml,  hoireTer,  M.  DeliBle's  excellent  edition  of  both  dironicles  hod  been 
klf  for  ten  years. 

[ign*.  clx.  4a4,  rariaf  lectlonrB  lit  foot ;  Hewlett.  Chron.  of  Stephen  (t7t4  Ihnry 
1 819. 
'  JimJ.  ji.  2!K*.  "  Ih'^.  p.  277. 
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convey  to  tlie  mmcla  of  men  in  the  twelfth  century  ?  No  better  ansa 
can  be  desired  than  that  given  by  Cardinal  Moran.  He  observt 
that  the  letter  really  _ 

prescinds  from  all  title  of  conquest,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  makei| 
gift  or  transfer  of  dominion  to  Henry  II.  Aa  far  as  this  letter  of  Adria 
is  concerned,  the  visit  of  Henry  to  our  island  might  be  the  enterprise  of 
friendly  monarch,  who  at  the  invitation  of  a  distracted  state  would  se< 
by  his  presence  to  restore  peace,  ami  to  uphold  the  observance  of  the  law 
Thus,  those  foolish  theories  must  at  once  bo  set  aside,  which  rest  on  tl 
groundlesB  supposition  that  Pope  Adrian  authorised  the  invasion  ai 
plunder  of  om*  people  by  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers.*' 

The  pope's  sanction  of  an  enterprise  such  aa,  according  to  th 
interpretation,  was  alone  contemplated  in  the  letter,  could  be  blami 
worthy  only  in  two  cases  :  (1)  if  the  enterprise  appeared  iincallfl 
for;  (2)  if  the  person  who  proposed  to  undertake  it  were  notor 
ously,  or  even  presumably,  unfit  for  such  a  mission.  Fu-st,  thei 
what  grounds  had  Pope  Adrian  in  1155  for  assuming  that  Irelao 
needed  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power  *  to  establish  the  obscr^ 
ance  of  law  among  its  people  and  to  eradicate  the  weeds  of  vice 
and  that  '  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  churcl 
setting  bounds  to  the  torrent  of  vice,  reforming  evil  maimers,  plan\ 
ing  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  increasing  Christian  faith/  it  wa 
desirable  that  the  English  king  *  should  enter  that  island  and  carr 
into  effect  those  things  which  belong  to  the  service  of  God,  an 
to  the  salvation  of  that  people ;  and  that  the  people  of  that  Ian 
should  honourably  receive  and  reverence '  him  '  as  lord '  ?  ^' 

It  is  needful  here  at  the  outset  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  ou 
inquiry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  condition  of  Ireland  in  th 
time  of  Adrian  IV.  All  that  it  has  to  do  with  is  Adrian's  idea  c 
that  condition.  Our  contention  is  simply  that,  granting  the  Irelan 
of  the  twelfth  century  to  have  been  all  that  it  is  represented  by  th 
Analecta,  and  Father  Gasquet  and  Father  Morris,  as  well  as  b 
Dr.  Lynch  and  Cardinal  Moran,  the  Boman  court  was  not  i 
liossession  of  the  evidence  which  can  now  be  brought  forward  o. 
the  subject  from  the  native  records  of  the  land  ;  and  that  Adrian' 
line  of  action,  as  exjn-essed  in  the  letter,  was  at  variance  neithc 
with  reason  nor  with  righteouKuess,  neither  with  the  evidence  actually 
before  hira  nor  with  the  course  adopted  by  his  predecessors  toward 
the  Irish  church  and  nation.*^  Cardinal  Moran,  the  writer  in  th 
Audhrta,  and  Father  Gasquet  consider  that  the  flourish  in, 
spiritual  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  time  must  have  been  wel 
known  at  Rome,  through  reports  received  from  the  numerou 
church  councils  held  throughout  the  country  during  the  previou 
century,  as  well  as  through  Adrian's  old  Irish  teacher  and  friend 

•'  Moran.  p.  51.  ■'  LawiabilUn;  trans.  Moran,  p.  50. 

»  This  ia  admitted  by  BellesLoiaj,  pp.  371-2,  and  JaiiKmann,  pp.  2ia-8. 
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of  the  rolationsi  between  Pnniie  and  Ireland  in  thc'  twelfth  century, 
tiH  Fiitlier  MtTi'ris  tells  it,  recalls  liis  own  deseriptiou  of  Adrian*^ 
letter  :  it  has  '  neithei'  beginning  nor  end,  neither  head  nur  taiLn 
Xor  in  this  Hurprisinj^s  when  we  notice  that  for  the  whole  of  thlfl 
iuipurtant  subject  he  refers  to  only  one  original  authority,  the  lif^ 
of  St.  Malachi  by  St.  Bernard.     Even   for  the  legation  of  John 
Paparo  the   reference   given   is  to   '  Jfac    Geoghegan,   p.   235.'  "fl 
Father  Morris  ch;n|,^es  Dr.  Lanigaii  with  '  impatience;  '  ^^  if  he  him*' 
self  had  not  been  too  impatient  to  follow  Lauigan's  guidance  and 
trace  in  the  original  wources  the  story  of  Ireland's  ecclesiastical 
development  during  the  twelfth  L-entury,  he  might  have  learned  that 
in  the  remarkable  quickening  of  intercourse  which  certainly  took 
place  at  this  time  between  Ireland  and  the  Holy  See,  a  most  impor- 
tant pait  was  played,  on  tlic  one  hand  by  the  English  church,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  personage  who  sienis  to  be  in  his  eyes  little  more 
than   the  friend  and  biographer  of  St.    JfabLchi— the   statesmau- 
Haint  of  CIair\  aux. 

I'rom  1071  to  115^2  the  luKhops  of  Dublin,  from  lOlHi  to  1152 
lliu  l)ishopss  of  Waterford,  professed  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  their  metropolitan.  Through  these  Irish  suffragans 
Lanfranc  and  Ansehn  came  into  epistolary  communication  with  the 
Irish  kings ;  and  the  correspondence  of  both  prelates  shows  how 
they  endeavourt'd  to  promote  improvements  in  the  organisation  and 
discipline  of  the  Irish  church.  Another  Ii-ish  bishop,  Gilbert  of 
Limerick,  was  in  close  rehitions  with  St,  Anselm  dm'ingthe  latter*8 
closing  years;  and  it  was  (iilbert  who,  in  1117  or  1118,  was 
appointed  the  iirst  resident  legate  for  Ireland.  Then  arose  St*. 
Malachi,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  saintly  character  an^ 
life  restored  the  si-e  of  St.  Patrick  to  its  i>riHtine  greatness  an^ 
glory.  In  11311  tiilbert  resigned  his  legation,  and  Innocent 
transferred  it  to  Malachi,  who  had  gone  toEome  to  entreat  that  tl 
pope  would  ratify  the  scheme  at  which  Gilbert  had  been  labourinf 
for  the  organisation  of  the  Irish  dioceses,  by  granting  a  pallium 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  another  to  the  bishoii  of  Cashel, 
Tliis  tli'i  pope  refused  to  do,  save  at  the  formal  petition  of  the  whole 
Irish  church.  Such  a  petition  was  drawn  up  at  the  sjnod  of 
laisiiatrick  in  lllH,  and  St.  Malachi  set  out  to  carry  it  to  liome, 
but  he  died  on  the  way,  at  Chiirvaux.  Tin-  petition  found  its  way 
to  Kome  nevertheless,  for  it  was  far  more  than  granted.  In  1150 
Cardinal  John  Paparo  was  sent  as  legatus  a  hdcrc  to  Ireland  ;  the 
civil  war  in  England  hindered  liis  journey  for  more  than  a  year,  but  at 
the  end  of  1151  he  reached  his  dcstmation,  and  in  March  1152  ftj 
grant  of  metropolitical  jurisdiction  and  insignia  not  only  tol 
iVi'magh  and  Cashel,  but  also  to  Tuani  and  l>ublin,  completed  the 
diocesan  and  provuicial  urganisatimi  of  Ireland  at  the  eyuoif  of 

'    FjH  j.p,  C!».  102.  *^'  Jbid.  r.  U2. 
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undtrr  •.>ce  sspr^mr  hcA<l  for  tifinporal  purposes,  and  another 
spiritu^  porpoises.     The  nrst  thing  which  the  men  of  the  twd 
century  required  in  a  roler  vas  that  he  should  *  do  jastice ; ' 
which  they  meant,  not  what  we  nowadays  mean  by  the  phrs 
bat   simply  to  enforce  order.     As  the  snpremacv  of  the  tempc 
head  of   Christendom   was  practically  in   abevanee  outside 
own  immediate  realms,  the  duty  of  providing  for  this  enforeem 
of  order  in  a  land  which  appeared   incompetent   to  make  s 
provision  for  itself  devolved  in  the  last  resort  apon  the  pope, 
choose  or  accept  a  foreign  sovereign  as  the  instrument  for  s 
work  was  indeed   an  nnasaally  strong  measure:   but  it   was 
without  a  precedent  which  in  1155  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
men.     Less  than  a  hundred  years  before,  Duke  William  of  } 
mandy  had  sought  from  Pope  Alexander  11  a  blessing  on  his  ] 
jected  conquest  of  England.     Politically,  socially,  ecclesiasticf 
that  country  was  then  at  peace  under  a  government  acknowledges 
the  whole  people.     Its  c<>ndition  was  at   least  as  well  knowi 
Alexander  as  that  of  Ireland  could  be  to  Adrian.    England,  1: 
ever,  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong  by  her  acceptance  of  a  schisu] 
primate  and  her  choice  of  a  perjured  king.    Alexander  there 
-  -whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpos 
held  himself  justified  in  sanctioning  William's  forcible  interveni 
He  sent  to  the  duke  a  ring  of   great  price,  **  and  a  consecr 
bamier  i«  omen  roitii,  as  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  says."     In 
parallel  case  of  Adrian  and  Henry,  the  place  of  the  banner 
taken  by  a  letter.     In  neither  case  was  there  any  grant  of  8 
reignty,   any   intention   of   ceremonial   investiture.      Discusf 
about  the  donation  of  Constantine,  and  the  use  or  non-use  ma< 
it  by  the  popes  with  regard  to  grants  of  temporal  sovereignty,® 
therefore  really  beside  the  mark.     The  remark  about  islands  I 
subject  to  St.  Peter  is,  as  Cardinal  Moran  says,  not  a  doct: 
statement ;  it  merely  states  '  a  principle  recognised  by  the  u 
national  law  of  Euroi^e  in  tlie  middle  ages.'''    If  it  had  not 
recognised,  a  forger  would  have  had  no  motive  for  putting  it 
either  '  Laudabiliter  '  or '  Metalogicus ;  *  and  the  precise  nature  o 
subjection  assumed  in  it  is  no  more  defined  in  the  letter  of  Ad 
than  in  the  action  of  Alexander  II.   The  so-calletl  *  Bull  Laudabil 
is  in  truth,  as  the  writer  in  the  Analecta  and  Dr.  von  Pflugk-Hart 
remark,  not  a  bull  at  all  in  the  strict  technical  sense,"  but 
Cardinal    Moran  calls  it,   '  nothing  more  than   a  commenda 
letter ; '  '•'•  a  fact  which  is  enough  to  account  for  its  informal  as; 

*•  lioman  de  Rou.  vv.ll,4.52-'5. 

•'  Will.  Malm.  (ed.  Stubbs),  ii.  299 ;  cf.  Will.  Poitiers  (ed.  Duchesne),  p.  12J 
Ord.  Vit.  (ibid.)  p.  493  C. 

•-  White,  pp.  205-6 ;  Lynch,  ii.  432-6 ;  Anal.  pp.  300-3. 

*'  Moran,  p.  52.     Professor  Jungmann  (p.  218)  takes  the  same  view. 

*•  Anal.  p.  306  ;  Pflugk-Harttang,  pp.  113-4.  »»  Moran,  p.  5 
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was  simply  reasoning  from  analogy  when  he  assumed  that  Henry's- 
projected  lordship  over  Ireland,  if  it  ever  took  practical  shape  at 
all,  woald  be  such  as  he  too  might  transmit  to  his  descendants '  to  hold 
by  hereditary  right.'  °' 

Was,  however,  the  chaiacter  of  Henry  Fitz-Emprcss,  as  known 
to  the  pope  and  to  the  world  at  large  in  1155,  such  as  to  render  un- 
justifiable, or  even  imprudent,  Adrian's  acceptance  of  him  as  an 
instrument  in  a  work  of  reform  ? 

Father  Morris  states  that  his  '  contribution  tu  the  controversy ' 
respecting '  Laudabiliter '  '  is  an  attempt  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
somewhat  different  maimer  from  that  usually  adopted ; '  that  is  to 
say,  by  means  of  *  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  sup£)osed  transaction,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  were  the  opinions  of  Irishmen  in  the  twelfth  century 
regarding  a  matter  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  indifferent ; '  or,  as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  *  by 
exiHinding  arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
examining  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  mysterious 
drama.'  '■"*  This  method,  as  applied  to  the  'Laudabiliter*  controversy, 
is  not  altogether  new.  The  first  hint  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  White's 
*  Apologia; '  '•''•'  and  the  mam  part  of  Father  Morris's  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  '  Laudabiliter '  from  the  character  of  Henry  and 
his  relations  with  the  Church  is  anticipated  by  Dr.  Lynch  in  his 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  whereby  Alexander 
III  is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  favour  granted  by  his  predecessor 
to  Henry.'""  The  two  separate  questions,  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  two  letters,  have  been  somewhat  mixed  up  by  other  writers ;  "" 
Dr.  Lynch  very  properly  kept  them  distinct,  and  Father  Morris 
evidently  intends  to  do  the  same,  for  he  expressly  disclaims  all 
concern  with  the  letter  ascribed  to  Alexander,  saying ;  *  Our  inquiry 
comes  down  no  further  than  Pope  Adrian.'  '"^  Unluckily,  however, 
he  does,  in  fact,  confound  the  two  questions  by  applying  to  the  first 
arguments  which  are  only  appropriate  to  the  second.  The  general 
argument  from  character  (if  this  phrase  may  be  allowed)  must 
obviously  be  a  somewhat  inconclusive  one,  especially  when  applied 
to  a  period  so  remote  from  us  as  the  twelfth  century.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  persons  who  lived  and  died  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago  can  only  be  gathered  'from  the  records  of 
their  lives.  To  begin  by  evolving  out  of  these  records  some  idea 
of  a  man's  character,  and  then,  when  a  single  fact  occurring  in 
the  records  appears  out  of  harmony  with  that  idea,  to  say  in  effect 
'  So  much  the  worse  for  the  fact,'  is  not  exactly  the  way  in    which 

'■  This  is  admitted  by  Professor  Jungraann,  pp.  219-20. 

"  Morris,  pp.  65,  66,  68.  »«  White,  pp.  201-5. 

'""  Cambr.  Ev.  ii.  472-82.  »•"  Anal.  p.  307  ;  Ga&qutt.  pp.  94-6 

'•-  Morris,  p.  141. 


liistorical  discussion  will  be  best  '  kept  on  the  hisber  and  more 
losophic  level  to  wliich  '  Father  Morris  claims  to  have  '  attempted 
raise  it.'  '"^  It  is  at  all  events  plain  that  such  a  method  of 
riticLim  could  only  be  employed  with  safety  by  a  scholar  familiar 
rith  every  step  hi  the  career,  every  detail  of  the  surroundinf;B,  of 
iv.  men  whom  he  bhoiild  set  himself  to  judge,  and  steeped  in  the 
jirit  of  th€  times  wherein  they  lived  and  moved  and  had  their 
jing. 

Father  ^forris  gives  on  account  of  Henr}'  11  which  begins  with 
leae  words:  'Henrv*  Plantageuet  was  another  Henry  VIII  born 
is  time.'  ""     One  can  but  wonder  what  another  critic  of 
ililer,'  whom  English  students  deli|;ht  to  reverence  as  their 
sler  in  the  ©cciesiastical  histor>'  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  can 
link  of  such  a  comparison  as  this.'**^'     Father  Morris   proceeds, 
|r>4,  *  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  public  and  private  cha- 
rter uf  this  personage  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  especially  at 
I!  "1  when  the  sovereif^ii  jKintiiT  is  sui>poscd  to  have  intrusted 

1  so  delicate  and  sacred  a  mission  ;  '  "*'  and  then  to  discubs, 
by  way  of  commentary  on  the  life  of  Adrian  IV,  the  relations  bc- 
*  Anglo-Saxon  '  people  and  the  Norman  kings  down  to 
Li  I  »f  Henry  II.'""     The  only  original  sources  of  information 

;b  be  appeai-6   to  have  consulted  on   these  mattern  arc  the 
funerable  Bede, — 'the  "Anglo- Saxon  Chronicle"  pubhshed  by  Dr. 
^  with  Venerable  Bcde's  History,'  'Oderic,  Vitalis,'  '*^  St.  Beiiiard, 
LettcrB  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  *  Roger  of  Pontigny,' 
untrustworthy  but    yet  indisiK-nsable  Gerald  of  Wales, 
authorities  aie  Kohrbacher,  Thierry,  Martin,  Lingard, 
Cneoni,  and  Ban  >nins.    Elsewhere  he  refers  once  to  Bishop  Stubbs's 
editioiu    of  Gervase   of   Canterbmy    and   Eoger    of  Howden ;  "^ 
and  cMi  another  occasion  he  pits  Roger  of  Howden  and  William 
of  *  Xewbury  '  against  Gerald.""      He   tells   us   that  Uhe   most 
damning  evidence  agahist  Henry  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistles  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     The  saint  had  known  the  king  from 
hU  youth.' '"     Father  MorriiJ  once  cites  a  letter  of  St.  Thomas  in 
tbe  BoUs  edition ;  he  is  therefore  not  wholly  unaware  of  Canon 
Bobertsoti's  labours  on  the  history  of  the  Canterbury  martyr.     It 
is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  them  to  acquire  clearer 
Dotioas  on  thin  part  of  liis  subject.     Even  from  Migne's  repruit  of 
the  old  editicm  by  Giles,  however,  to  which  he  refers  both  for  the 
ktlaa  and  for  '  Roger  of  Pontigny* — nay  rather,  from  his  own 

iW.  p.  130.  '••  Ibid.  p.  70. 

•*  The  eompurison  may  possiljly  hav«  been  suggested  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Brewer's, 
^^n  Hvnry  U'a  rcfeption  of  the  fir«t  iiDiaination  of  Gerald  lo  St.  Da^ind's ;  *  He 
■•*•*  OQt  hi*  tomU}  u  none  bat  he  and  Henry  VIII  knew  how '  (Gif.  Cambr.  Ovp. 

*•  Menu.  pL  71.  '•'  liiiJ.  pp.  TO-ttl.  "•  Sic,  p.  117.  note  2. 

'"IL'.cri.    V    1i**   "r,tf  1  "•  /diW,  pp.  189- 10.  »'  J^lfl.  p.  7^. 
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reverend  and  It- arned  namesake's  welUkiiown  sketch  of  the  martyi-' 
life — he  might  have  discovered  that  the  personal  acquaintanc 
between  St.  Thomas  and  Henry  had  begun  only  at  the  king^s 
accession,  Icbs  than  twelve  months  before  the  date  assigned  to  John 
of  Salisbury's  mission  to  Rome.  *  How  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  English  t-ide  of  our  subject  by  a  glance  at  the  private  life  of 
Adrian  IV,  and  the  relations  of  St.  Thomas  with  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet '  "-  is  a  matter  which  perhaps  need  hardly  be  discussed 
in  detail  with  Father  Morris.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that  his 
reading  of  the  English  Chronicle  appears  to  have  stopped  short  of 
the  passage  wherem  the  EugHsh  people's  opinion  of  the  character  of 
then-  young  Angevin  king,  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  reign,  is  set 
forth  in  words  which— coming  from  such  a  source — arc  of  them- 
selves enough  to  justify  Adrian's  choice  :  '  All  folk  loved  him,  for  ho 
did  good  justice  and  made  peace.' 

The  next  group  of  arguments  against '  Laudabiliter  *  may  be; 
called  arguments  from  silence :  the  silence  of  Henry  himself  re- 
specting the  letter,  dming  twenty  or  more  years  after  the  date  at 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  sent ;  of  Adrian's  successors,  both 
as  to  the  letter  itself,  and  as  to  the  tribute  of  Peter-pence  mentioned 
in  it  as  promised  by  Henry  from  Ireland  ;  of  king  and  pope  alike, 
in  the  oath  taken  by  Henry  to  Alexander  II  in  1172;  of  Cardinal 
Vivian,  Alexander's  legate  in  Ireland,  in  1177  ;  of  Henry's  secretary, 
Peter  of  Blois,  throughout  his  correspondence  ;  of  JoimLackUuid  and 
Innocent  HI,  at  the  homage  in  1213  ;  of  Pope  Adrian's  biographers; 
of  the  Irish  annals. 

First,  itisacknowletlged  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
attempt  on  Henry's  part  to  publish  the  letter  in  Ireland,  and  no 
mention  of  its  existence  by  any  contemporary  writer  (with  the  dis- 
puted exception  of  John  of  Salisbury)  before  1175.  In  that  year 
Gt-rald  states  tluit  the  letter  was  read  before  a  synod  of  bishops  at 
"Watcrford."^  Tliia  statement,  however,  rests  upon  GcrakVa 
authority  alone  ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the 
letter  was  ever  formally  published  in  Irelantl  at  all,  and  it  is  in  fact 
heard  of  no  more  till  its  text  appears  in  1188  in  the  pages  of  Gerald 
himself. 

Secondly,  three  letters  are  extant  which  purport  to  have  been 
written  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  in  September  1172,'''  to  Henry,  the 
Irish  princes,  and  the  Irish  liishops.  Cardinal  Moran  holds  that 
these  letters  '  are  certainly  authentic,*  and  that  they  '  furnish  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  wholly  setting  it  ('Laudabiliter) '  aside  as 
groundless  and  unauthentic'  "'  The  writer  in  tht;  Analcchi,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  them   as  forgeries;'"^  but  nevertheless  he   too 

'•*  Ibid.  p.  87.  '"  Gir.  Combr,  0pp.  v.  315-G. 

'"  Miftpiiiile.!  •1170  '  in  Gasquet,  p.  02, 

"»  Moran,  p.  5«.  '"  Anal.  p.  286 
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endeavours  to  iise  them  as  arguments  against '  Laudabilifeer,*  for  the 
mc  reason  which  is  urged  by  Cardinal  Moran  :  '  They  are  entirely 
evoted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  oar  island  and  its 
results,  and  yet  the  only  title  that  they  recognise  in  Henry  is  "  that 
monarch's  power,  and  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chieftains  ;  "  '  "7 
^^bey  make  no  mention  of  any  papal  grant,  nor  of  the  tribute  of 
^^eter-pence,  which  '  Laudalnliter '  expressly  states  that  Henry  had 
^■mdertaken  to  establish  in  Ireland.     Moreover,  that  tribute  never 
^^ras  introtluced  into  Ireland  at  all,  aiul  no  later  pope  ever  demanded  it. 
Tljirdly,  in  that  same  year   117'2,  Henry,  as  a   condition  of 
receiving  absolution  from  the  pope's  legates  for  the  death  of  St. 
Thomas,  took  an  oath  whereby,  amongst  other  things,  he  is  said 
to  have  sworn  that  he  and  bis  heirs  for  ever  would  '  receive   and 
hold  the  kingdom  of  England  of  Pope  Alexander  and  his  catholic 
saccessors,'  "*  but  without  a  word  about  holding  Ireland  on  similar 
terms.     There  exists  also  a  letter  whicli  purports  to  have  been  ad- 
ressed  by  Heiu-y  to  the  pope,  and  which  contains  these  words : 
entrac  jurmUctionis  est  m/ntim   Angliae,  et  quantum  ad  jhula tar ii 
Hs  obUffatiotitm,  vobis  dumtaxnt  ohnoxius  tcnei>i\  "''  again  without 
hint  of  a  Uke  obligation  as  regards  Ireland. 
Fourthly,  in  1177,  a  papal  legate  in  Ireland,  Cardinal  Vivian, 
^ised  the  Tlstermen  '  to  fight  for  their  country '  against  a  throat- 
ed attack  of  John  de  Courcy ;  '^"  whence  it  is  inferred  that  Vivian 
ither  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  '  Laudabiliter,'  or  knew  it  to 
a  forgery. 

Fifthly,   Henry's  confidential  secretary,  Peter   of  Blois,  who 

new  idl  the  king's  affairs,  and  who  was  also  a  personal  friend  of 

obn  of  Salisbury,  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  correspondence 

tions  Ireland   but  once,   and   then  only  to  say  that  Henry 

paUrnis  focultatibus  superaddens  iu  fortitucliue  manua   suae  ducatum 
kormamiiae,  dacatmu  Aquitaniae,  ducatum  Britatuiiae,  regnum  Angliae, 
^um  Scotiae.  regnum  Iliberniae,  regnum  Walliae,  paternae  niuguiti- 
oUae  litolos  inaestimubilitcr  amplia^-it.'^' 

videA  Iliherniac  anisecutionem  riribns  Tlt'iuici,  huh-  Potitijicis 
^iioRi  acceptam  rr/crri,  comments  Lynch,'"  and  thence  proceeds 
to  argae  that  the  pope's  *  giant '  is  a  forgery  ;  forgetting  that  if  the 
vords  in  fortitiidine  manus  suae  were  to  exclude  every  other  agency 
in  the  acquisition  of  Ireland,  they  must  do  the  same  in  the  case  of 
ftU  the  other  territories  named  in  Peter's  hst,  and  that  if  this  view 
Wsra  adopted,  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  western  Europe  in  the 
century  would  have  to  be  entirely  rewritten. 


Monn.  pp.  58-9.  '**  Baronias.  xix.  393  ;  Anal.  pp.  283-4. 

''*  P«l.  Blou.  ep.  13ti  (Giles,  ii,  20 ;  Anal.  p.  284).    Giles  dated  this  letter 
UT7 ?' ;  tb«  AtutUcUi  writer  datcii  it  1172. 
WLU.  KewU  I.  Ui.  c.  i*  (Howlctt,  i.  238). 
r«l.  Blois,  «p,  fill  (Giles,  i.  I'Jo).  '"  Cambr.  Ev.  ii.  450-2. 
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Sixthly,  King  John  in  1213,  when  doing  homage  to  the  pope 
Ireland  as  well  as  for  England,  n'alU'gue  aucnn  ancien  titre 
st'exprime  comme  faisant  vne  concession  noitveUe,  comme.  offrant  sp 
ianement  son  royaume  a  VEplise  romainc.  Lc  Papc  Innocent ; 
phis,  dans  sa  reponsc,  ne  dit  pas  nn  seul  mot  de  la  hulle  d'Adrien 
nor  did  he  make  any  claim  for  Peter-pence,  but  accepted  with 
remark  John's  promise  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  300/.  from  Irela 
which  promise,  says  the  writer  in  the  Analecta,  protesta  hautm 
contre  la  bidle  apocryphe  d'Adrien  /r."* 

Seventhly,  two  biographies  of  Adrian  IV  were  written  in 
fourteenth  century,  and  '  in  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  \ 
important  act  of  the  pope.'  '-* 

Eighthly,  none  of  the  Irish  annals  ever  mention  it  at  all.'** 
which  may  be  added  that  all  the  English   chroniclers  of 
thirteenth  century,  except  Ralf  de  Dieeto,  Roger  of  Wendover, 
Matthew  Paris  (somewhat  important  exceptions,  indeed)  ignoi 
likewise. 

From  all  these  things  it  is  concluded  that  Henry  dared 
produce  the  letter,  during  the  lifetime  of  Adrian,  who  would  1 
disowned  it,  nor  during  that  of  Louis,  who  would  have  dete 
and  exposed  it  as  a  forgery ;  that  it  was  either  unknown  at  lU 
or  regarded  as  false,  and  therefore  purposely  ignored  by  the  p 
themselves  and  by  the  English  kings  in  their  communications 
them ;  and  that  it  was  suspected,  if  not  absolutely  disbelieve 
Ireland,  and  probably  in  England  also. 

Those  who  draw  this  conclusion  have  failed  to  notice  one  < 
argument  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  Adr 
successors.     That  the  popes  were  really  unaware  of  the  exist 
of  '  Laudabiliter  '  and  its  story  for  more  than  a  hundred  yea 
incredible.    Writers  who  so  strongly  emphasise  the  paternal 
of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  for  Ireland,  and  their  intimate  know 
of  all  that  was  passing  there,  cannot  seriously  suppose  them  to 
long  remained  in  ignorance  of  a  trick  played  by  the  English  ki 
a  matter  which  these  writers  consider  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  fate  of  that  country  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  See. 
then  can  they  account  for  the  fact  that  not  one  of  Adrian'i 
ccssors  ever  lifted  up  his  voice  to  protest  against  the  wrong  dc 
Adrian's  memory,  to  denounce  the  wrongdoers  who  were  un 
trading  upon  his  name,  and  to  warn  the  faithful  against  all( 
themselves  to  be  deceived,  in  so  grave  a  matter,  by  an  imp 
and  mischievous  forgery  ? 

The  true  argument  from  silence  in  the  case  of  '  Laudabilif 
in  fact  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  implied  in  Cardinal  Moran' 
words :  *  The  supposed  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  had  no  part  whj 

•»  Anal.  p.  315.  "♦  Anal.  p.  317.    So  also  Lynch,  ii.  436. 

"»  Anal.  p.  329 ;  Gasquet,  p.  93.  "•  Morris,  p.  111. 
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in  the  sulnnission  of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  Henry  II*;  "^  nor,  it 
mny  b»'.  ailJed,  in  the  siiVnuission  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy. 
At  the  opening  of  Henry's  reign,  when  he  very  characteristically 
pro|X)scd  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  reduce  Ireland  to 
order  after  the  pattern  of  that  which  Jiad  already  won  him  tlie  love 
of  '  all  folk  '  in  England,  by  setting  up  his  brother,  William  of 
Anjou,  to  rule  it  under  himself  as  overlord,  it  was  extremely  natural 
that  he  shoald  seek  to  obtain  for  hifi  enterprise  the  blessing  of  the 
English  pope,  newly  erowned  like  himself,  and  whom  he  seems  to 
ha\'e  gi'eeteii  immediately  after  his  accession  witli  eager  suggestions 
of  work  to  be  done  and  crusades  to  be  preached  in  all  directions.'"" 
Circumstances,  however,  hindered  the  fulfilment  of  this  project ; 
and  when  at  length  an  opening  came  for  intervention  m  Ireland, 
it  came  in  a  way  which  altered  the  whole  a8i>ect  of  the  casi'.  It 
came  through  Dermot  of  Leinster's  apix>al  for  succour,  at  a 
moment  when  Henry  was  in  the  hottest  of  his  fight  with  the 
church  and  with  France  l)oth  at  once,  when  his  own  direct 
intervention  in  Ireland  was  impossible,  and  he  could  only  accept 
homage  volunteered  by  Dermot,  and  give  a  vague  general 
tiou  to  the  furtherance  of  Dermot's  cause  by  any  subject 
le  Angevin  realms  who  cared  to  risk  the  adventure.  The 
mHequence  was  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  and  the 
Mines,  and  the  establishment  on  its  western  coast  of  what  in 
than  three  years  grew  into  a  new  feudal  state,  independent  of 
II  royal  control,  and  comi>osed  of  skilled  warriors  sprung  for  the 
part  from  a  union  of  the  two  most  turbulent  races  in  Europe — 
'Norman  baronage  and  the  Welsh  poopl<^— l»ound  together  by 
JO  closest  ties  of  kindred  as  well  as  of  common  mtercst,  and  under 
ip  of  a  disgraced  English  noble.  For  this  consetjaence 
certainly  not  responsible.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ireatening  to  his  interests  as  an  EngHsh  king ;  and  nothing  could 
>re  honouralde,  tnoro  absolutely  removed  from  any  attempt  to 
U  by  the  condition  of  affau's  in  Ireland  to  effect  an  entrance 
:'re  for  himself,  than  the  means  whereby  he  sought  to  chock  it. 
issued,  some  time  in  1170,  an  edict  forbidding  all  further  inter- 
^^DDddting  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  bidding  those  who  were 
already  there  either  retmn  before  Easter  next,  or  consider  them- 
:?lvps  banished  for  life.'^'  The  command  was  disregarded.  On 
,one  hand,  the  inva^lers  were  virtually  defying  their  own  natural 
;  on  the  other,  they  were  driving  the  Irish  to  desperation  ; 
"an^,  tboa  by  their  own  acts  placed  between  two  fires,  they  were 

I**  yixsii.  p.  52  ;  cf.  Jun^ninnn,  ]>.  219. 

••  P»t.  Blois,  ep,  dxviii.  (Gilc*.  iL  116-118). 

••  Qit.  Ouubr.  Opi).  v.  3uO.  See  Uie  fines  levied  on  persons  '  who  wont  into 
Irahwi  Agiiiut  Uiv  king's  command,'  in  Mr.  Hwe«tman'B  Cfilcndar  of  Documents 
rtMniy  lo  Irthtnd,  j«p.  1,  2.  4  (extracU  4, 10,  24,  from  Pipo  Rolls  17  nnd  IB  Hen.  II). 
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growing  desperate  themselves.  So,  Gervase  of  Canterbury  tellf 
just  when  Henry  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  a  refuge  from 
storm  which  the  catastrophe  of  Dec.  29  had  conjured  up  over 
head,  two  more  appeals  reached  him  from  across  the  Irish  sea. 

The  native  kings  and  inhabitants  of  the  country  sent  envoys  U. 
king  of  England,  asking  that  he  would  come  into  Ireland  and  help  i 
against  the  mischievousness  of  Earl  Bichard,  and  take  to  himself  th< 
minion  of  Ireland.  Earl  Richard  on  his  part,  fearing  lest  the  king  sli 
deprive  him  of  his  conquests,  sent  messengers,  offering  to  hold  those 
quests  of  the  king.  These,  then,  were  two  causes  why  the  king  we 
Ireland,  the  appeal  of  the  Irish  for  defence  against  Richard,  and  Rich 
appeal  that  they  might  not  be  protected  against  him.  The  third,  wl 
believe  was  the  chiefest,  was  that  he  might  more  easily  avoid,  or  ob 
with  less  public  exposure,  the  impending  interdict."" 

The  Irish  appeal  may  very  well  have  been  despatched  befoi 
murder  of  St.  Thomas,  at  the  moment  when  Henry  was  forma 
peace  with  both  primate  and  pope.     There  is  nothing  impossi) 
Gervase's  account  of  that  appeal,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
kings,  all  save  one,  acted  in  precise  accord  with  its  terms.    E 
it  be  a  fiction,  however,  their  action  and  that  of  the  Irish  pr< 
and  the  reason  of  this  action  in  the  case  of  both,  are  none  tb 
plain.     They  simply  'bowed  to  Henry  for  need,'  as  the  E: 
clergy  and  people  had  bowed  to  his  great-grandfather  a  hu 
years  before.    Henry,  in  short,  said  nothing  about  the  pope's 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  no  practical  consequence  whatever 
the  silence  of  Alexander  III,  of  his  legate  Vivian,  of  Peter  of 
of  Innocent  and  John,  of  Adrian's  biographers,  of  the  Iris 
English  chronicles,  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  .groi 
The  *  bull '  which  some  of  its  modern  critics  treat  as  a  state  pi 
such  tremendous  importance  was  in  the  eyes  of  its  writer, 
cipient,  and  every  other  man  of  their  day  simply  a  *  common 
letter,'  whereby  Henry  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  not  t 
was  expressly  bidden,  or  desired,  or  authorised,  or  ad  vis 
the  Father  of  Christendom  to  do  a  certain  thing,  but  that,  if 
do  it,  the  Father  of  Christendom,  '  resting  on  the  good  int< 
set  forth  by  that  monarch  himself,*  ^^^  would  have  nothing 
against  it.     In  1155  there  was  everything  to  indicate  the  sL 
of  those  good  intentions ;  in  1 171-2  Henry,  however  chan 
other  respects,  still  did  nothing  to  belie  a  wish  to  fulfil  them 
as  Ireland  was  concerned,  according  to  his  lights  and  the  lij 
his    day.      Alexander  III,  therefore,  merely   recognised   I 
assumption  of  dominion  over  Ireland,  as  the  Irish  kings  and  1 

'*»  Gerv.  Cant.  i.  234-5. 

'"  Dieses  Argument  *  ex  silent io '  ist  immer  schtvach,  eumal  wenn  es  sii 
ungenilgcnde  Quellen  lumdelt,  wie  es  hier  dcr  Fall  ist  (Pllugk-Harttung,  p.  i: 
'»  Moran,  p.  52. 


lemselves  had  acknowledged  it,  without  further  question.  His 
redecessor's  letter  might  have  been  adduced  by  the  kuifj  as  an 
rgnment  in  his  owrn  favour,  had  the  occasion  for  such  an  argument 
risen ;  but  no  such  occasion  ever  did  arise.  The  last  few  years 
ive  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  new  school  of  English  historians  who 
appear  to  look  upon  Henry  Fitz-Empress  as  little  better  than  a  fool. 
to  them,  perhaps,  the  theory  may  commend  itself  that  he  went  to 
)e  trouble  of  forging  a  letter  in  the  i)ope's  name,  only  to  keep  it 
buried  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  of  forging  a  letter  in  the  name 
of  a  dead  iwpe,  only  to  let  it  ooze  out,  rather  than  to  publish  it,  in 
Ireland  and  England  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  him  whatever.  Students  who  have  been  trained  under  older 
masters  will  prefer  to  interpret  history  on  simpler  and  less  fan- 
tastic principles. 

As  regards  Henry's  homage  to  the  pope  in  1172  (if  indeed  the 
homage  was  done),  a  separate  mention  of  Ireland  in  it  would  have 
been  absurd  ;  no  such  homage  was  called  for  by  Adrian's  letter, 
which  madt!  no  grant  of  investiture  ;  and  so  far  as  Henry  was,  or 
claimed  to  be,  *  lord  of  Ireland '  at  all,  he  made  the  claim  and 
the  overlordship  in  his  character  of  king  of  England,  and 
for  England  would  include  homage  for  Ireland  as  an  mider- 
»f  of  the  Enghflh  ero>vn,  like  Scotland  and  Wales.     In  1213  the 
ion  was  different.     In  one   of  Henry's  various  schemes  for 
jlling  out  his  rejilius  as  underllefa  among  his  sons,  Ireland  had 
been  allotted  to  John.    The  father  had  nothing  else  to  give  to  his 
favourite  child  ;  yet  he  knew  that,  if  matters  in  Ireland  were  left  to 
take  their  course  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  them  hitherto, 
John,  notwithstanding  the  gift,  would  be  practically  *  Lackland ' 
still.     Thhiking  that  he  saw  at  last  a  prospect  of  leisure  for  the  pur- 
pofte,  he  resolved  to  turn  Ireland's  nominal  submission  to  his  over- 
lordship into  a  reality,  to  master  the  whole  country,  and  to  make 
fobn  its  actual  ruler  under  himself.     His  i^resent  scheme,  in  fact, 
ras  a  revival  of  the  original  scheme  of  1155,  differing  from  it  only 
two  details.     His  son  was  now  to  take  the  place  then  destined 
^for  his  brother  ;  and  instead  of  beginning  with  the  reduction  of  the 
)antrj',  and  deferring  till  it  should  l>e  accomplished  the  question 
}(  it8  new  ruler's  title  and  rank,  he  now  designed  to  secure  for  John 
It  once  the  sacred  dignity  of  kingship.     This,  however,  involved  a 
>us  ceremony  of  coronation  and  unction  ;  and  the  setting  up 
>f  this  proposed  new  kmgdom  of  Ireland  therefore  required  the  con- 
it  of  the  church,  as  represented  by  the  supreme  pontiff.     Accord- 
to  two  conteraixtrary  historians,  Henry  asked  and  obtained 
Alexander  III  leave  to  carry  liia  plan  into  effect ;  and  in  a 
great  cooncil  held  at  Oxford  in  May  1177  formally  inve8te^l  his  son 
with  the  new  kingdom  thus  recognised  by  the  pope.''-'    John,  how- 
*«>  04ila  lUn,  i.  IGl ;  Ik>g.  Howden,  ii.  133. 
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ever,  was  then  but  ten  years  old  ;  Henry  soon  found  himself  over- 
•whehned  with  other  husinesfl,  and  the  matter  proceeded  no  further 
till  March  1185,  when  John  was  knighted  and  sent  to  BUpersede 
Hugh  de  Lacy  as  governor  in  Ireland.  Within  six  months  the 
wretched  lad  had  made  Ireland  too  hot  to  hold  hira  ;  nevertheless, 
Henry  at  the  close  of  the  year  applied  to  Urhaii  III,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  tiara,  for  a  fresh  permission  to  have  his  son 
crowned  and  anointed  as  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  Urban  not  only 
granted  the  request,  but  sent  for  the  young  sovereign  a  crown  of 
peacock's  feathers  set  in  gold.  So  at  least  we  are  told  hy  the  con- 
temporaries referred  to  above ;  and  they  add  that  two  papal  legates, 
who  came  to  England  at  the  following  ChriBtmas-tide,  came  for  the 
Bjiecial  purpose  of  officiating  at  John's  coronation."*  That  corona- 
tion indeed  never  took  place ;  but  it  is  ohvioustbat  when  the  man 
who  had  been  destined  to  receive  it  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne, 
the  two  realms  of  England  and  Ii-eland  would,  in  his  mind,  stand 
in  a  very  different  relation  from  that  in  which  they  had  stood  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime,  and  a  separate  homage  for  each  of  them 
would  be  as  natural  from  him  as  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
from  Henry. 

The  question  of  the  Peter-pence  is  even  more  simple.  Adrian 
in  *  Laudabiliter '  does  not  demand  Peter-pence ;  he  merely,  in 
recapitulating  the  terms  of  Henry's  proposition,  names  its  estabUsh- 
ment  as  one  of  the  thhigs  which  Henry  promised  to  do  in  Ireland. 
The  whole  of  their  joint  scheme  was  necessarily  subject  to  one  con- 
dition ;  Henry  was  to  do  all  these  good  things,  if  he  could  and  when 
he  could.  That  Alexander  m  his  three  letters  of  1172  (if  they 
indeed  are  his)  should  Bay  nothing  about  the  Peter-pence,  ought 
surely  to  excite  no  surprise.  It  would  have  been  much  more  sur- 
prising, because  highly  derogatory  to  his  tact,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
if  he  had  mentioned  it  at  that  moment-  He  viTote  to  express  hia 
approval  of  the  transactions  which  had  just  taken  place  between  the 
Irish  and  their  new-made  overlord,  and  to  exhort  aU  the  parties 
concerned  in  them  to  mutual  fidelity  and  good  will.  To  expect  that 
he  should  assail  them  with  an  instant  demand  for  money,  before 
they  had  had  time  to  settle  down  in  their  new  relations,  would  l>e 
to  charge  him  with  equal  recklessnesB  and  rapacity.  Henry  had 
made  himself  answerable  for  the  Peter-pence,  but  Henry's  sway 
over  the  country  never  became  direct  enough  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  establishing  there  a  tribute  which  even  in  England  was  notori- 
ously difficult  to  obtain  regularly.  Nor  were  his  successors  better 
able  than  himself  to  redeem  this  part  of  his  promise.  I^fost  reason- 
ably, tlierefore,  did  Adrian's  successors  abstain  from  entering  upon 
a  useless  and  undignified  dispute  over  a  matter  of  filthy  lucre,  and 
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roat  John's  oflFer  as  covering  all  their  claims  upon  the  material 
realth  of  Ireland. 

The  silence  so  long  maintained  about  '  Laudabiliter  '  is  broken 
lin  the  fourteenth  century.     Adrian's  letter  is  distinctly  alluded  to 
a  remonstrance  addressed  to  Pope  Jolm  XXII,  in  or  about  1315, 
>y  Donnell  O'Neill  and  the  other  Irisli  princes  and  people,  or,  as  the 
riter  in  the  Analecta  tlu'nks,  by  O'Neill  in  the  name  of  all.     The 
^iFords  which  concern  us  are  these  : 

Adrianus    Papa,   predecessor  vester,  non   tantimi  origine  quantum 

fectione  ot  conditione  Anglicus,  a.d.  1170  ad  falsam  et  plenam  inttpii- 

ite  ffuggestionera  Henrici  regis  .Angline  .  .  .  dominium  rcgni  nostri  .  .  . 

Bidein  .  .  .  contuht  indebite,  ordine  inris  omisso  omnino,  Anghcana  af- 

ftione,  proh  dolor !  excaocanto  tanti  pontificis  intuitionom.'^^^ 

Cardinal  Moran,  wlio,  it  has  been  seen,  thoroughly  understands 
the  real  meaning  of  Adrian's  letter,  thus  explains  the  strange  use 
made  of  it  in  this  remonstrance  : 

The  bull  of  Adrian  IV  was  puliliabed  by  the  English,  and  set  forth  by 
)em  as  the  charter-deed  of  their  rule  in  Ireland,  yet  they  violated  in  a 
iost  flagrant  manner  all  the  conditions  of  that  papal  grant.     The  Irish 
and  people  in  self-defence  had  now  made  over  the  sovereignty  of 
»eir  island  to  Edward  liruce  .  .  .  and  tliey  pray  the  pope  to  give  a  fonnal 
knction  to  their  proceedings.     Tims  throughout  the  whole  remonstrance 
the  bull  of  Arlriun  is  used  as  a  tolling  argument  against  the  injustice  of 
le  invaders,  and  as  a  prect'dent  which  John  XXII  might  justly  follow  in 
ictioning-  the  transfer  of  tlie  Irish  crown  to  Edward  Bruce.'^" 

\o  better  explanation  can  be  desired.  But,  if  these  things  are  so, 
»8  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  writers  of  the  remonstrance 
L'lieved  in  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  had  no  expectation  of 
tiding  it  questioned  at  Home  ?  Pope  John's  comment  on  the  re- 
lonstrance,  in  his  letters  to  King  Edwai'd  and  to  the  legates  in 
Ingland,  helps  neither  side  in  the  controversy  ;  he  merely  says  of 
jLaudubiliter,'  in  what  Father  Morris  describes  as '  the  official  Roman 
>rra  when  the  fact  is  neither  denied  nor  atBrraed,'  t'onccssUse 
Untur.*^''  Some  eight  or  ten  years  later  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
)ple  towards  the  letter  seems  to  have  really  changed.  About 
125  the  lord  justiciary  and  royal  council  of  Ireland  addressed  to 
le  same  jwpe  a  letter  wherem  they  charge  the  Irish  with  sundry 
rimes,  and  amongst  other  things  with  rejecting  the  authority  of 
certain  papal  bulls:  assfirentcs  etiam  Dominum  Rcfu-m  Atujllae  rx 
/alia  gii^gfstioitr  rt  e.r  falsis  hullis  tcrram  Ilibcrninc  in  dominium 
impetrn»$f,  tic  commutiihr  hoc  tencntrg.  Cardinal  Moran  is  en- 
to  argne  from  this  that '  Adrian's  bull  was  universally  rejected 
our  people/  ""     But  it  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  same 


MonK  ^  U& ;  Tlieiner.  Vet.  Mew.  Bib.  p.  201. 
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passage  that  the  justiciar  and  council  had  no  idea  of  its  bein 
doubted  at  Borne.  And  the  apostolic  see  has,  in  fact,  with  it 
characteristic  wisdom  and  moderation,  pronounced  no  judgmei 
upon  '  Laudabiliter '  to  this  day. 

In  the  words  of  the  Irish  remonstrance  of  1815  may  be  sec 
the  germ  of  the  fallacy  which  caused  Irish  feeling  to  turn  againi 
'  Laudabiliter '  at  that  period,  and  whence  the  discussion  over  it  i 
our  own  time  has  in  like  manner  sprung.     The  argument  of  thi 
document  may  be  thus   abbreviated  : — The  domination  of  tl 
English  crown  over  Ireland  has  proved  a  source  of  much  evil  i 
one  island,  perhaps  to  both ;  Pope  Adrian  never  would  have  lent 
helping  hand  to  the  perpetration  of  this  evil ;  therefore,  the  lett 
whereby  he  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  the  beginning  of  the  Engli 
domination  never  came  from  him, — this  is,  in  substance,  the  cha 
of  ideas  which  really  lies  coiled  up  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  co 
troversy.     If  the  politics  of  the  twelfth  century  are  to  be  vie^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  politics  of  later  ages,  it  may  se 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  except  by  denying  one  or  bi 
of  the  premises.    If,  however,  modern  politics  are  put  out  of  si/ 
and  out  of  mind,  and  those  of  the  twelfth  century  are  regar* 
in  the  light  of  the  twelfth  century  itself,  then  one  who  fully  acce 
the  first  two  propositions  may  yet  dare  to  say  of  the  third, 
sequitur. 

Kate  Nobgati 
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Mary  and  Anne  Boleyn 

ACONTBOYEBSY  which  has  gcme  on  by  fits  for  many  years  past, 
seems  to  have  fiuled  in  settling  the  Texed  qneEtuHi  of  the  com- 
paratiTe  ages  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  sister  Mazy.  And  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  final  result,  if  not  ahec^ately  ooodosiTe,  affc»^ 
at  least  that  d^;ree  of  certainty  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rest 
in  historical  matters  generally,  nntil  new  and  material  evidence 
is  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  The  discnssion,  how- 
ever,  has  proceeded  in  a  fashion  so  desultory  and  irr^;alar  that  I 
find  even  careful  critics  have  failed  to  take  in  the  whole  case  on 
either  side,  and  a  methodical  statement  of  the  evidence  rehed  on  by 
the  different  disputants  oo^t,  I  think,  to  be  made  accessible  to  all. 

To  writers  of  an  earlier  generation  the  point  never  |»esented  it- 
self as  a  matter  for  serious  inquiry.  The  scandalous  rdations  that 
at  one  time  existed  between  Henry  Vin  and  Anne  Boleyn*s  sister 
were  supposed  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  malignant  fsdse- 
hood  of  the  Jesuit  Sanders ;  and  the  question  which  sister  was  the 
elder  hardly  stirred  the  curiosity  even  of  genealogists.  But  the  case 
stands  differently  now  when  so  much  fresh  documentary  evidence 
has  come  to  light ;  and  apart  from  the  unpleasant  things  said  of  the 
private  conduct  of  Mary  some  points  in  her  personal  history  have 
an  imperative  claim  on  the  historian's  attention  as  bearing  on  the 
career  of  her  more  famous  sister. 

First  of  all,  the  question  was  raised  by  the  late  Professor  Brewer 
about  her  going  to  France  in  the  year  1514  in  the  suite  of  Henry 
VUL's  sister  Mary  when  she  went  to  marry  Louis  XH.  All  the  old 
historians  say  that  Anne,  not  Mary,  went  to  France  in  that  year,  and 
in  that  company.  Btit  Mr.  Brewer,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  V ill's  reign,  declared  this 
to  be  an  error.  '  It  was  not  Anne,'  he  says,  *  but  Mary  Boleyn,  her 
elder  sister,  who  attended  the  Princess  into  France  ;  and  no  doubt  it 
is  Mary,  and  not  Anne  Boleyn,  who  WBajiUe  (Thonn^ur  to  Margaret  of 
Savoy  and  the  subject  of  that  lady's  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
cited  by  he  Glay  in  his  able  edition  of  the  Lettres  de  Max.,  &c.  ii. 
p.  461.'' 

■  I^etUn  and  Paptn,  Eenrj  VUI,  voL  L  PraL  p.  Ixr. 
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The  scope  of  this  correction  was  miBapprcheiided  iit  the  time  b| 
some  vrell-iiiformed  critics,  who  supposed  that  Mr.  Brewer  intended 
to  dispute  the  indisputable  fact  that  Anne  Boleyn  passed  some  (A 
her  early  years  in  France.  Mi-.  Brewer,  accordingly,  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  ccccxxx),  made  a  furthet 
explanation  un  the  subject,  suggesting,  as  the  most  probable  view, 
that  she  went  to  France  with  her  father  in  1519  and  remained  there 
till  1522.  In  his  fourth  volume  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  recur 
to  the  subject  (Iiilrod.  cexxxiii),  still  maintaining  that  it  was  Mary 
Boleyn  and  not  Anne  who  went  to  France  in  1514  with  the  aistet 
of  lienry  MIL  i 

As  this  opinion  has  been  questioned  by  several  writers  since,'  \\ 
is  desirable  first  to  examine  the  evidences  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  secondly  to  see  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

First  of  all  we  have  a  record  printed  by  Loland  from  an  old 
heraldic  book,  of  the  lords,  latlies,  and  gentlemen  who  went  over  tci, 
France  with  Mary  and  were  present  at  her  marriage  with  Loui* 
XI 1  ;  at  the  cud  of  which  is  a  Hst  of  six  *  gentOwomen  which  were  ap- 
pointed to  have  abidden  in  France  with  the  French  Qwene.'  Among 
these  six  occurs  the  name  *M.  [i.e.  Mistress  or  Miss]  Boleyne;' 
and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  must  be  tbe  designation  olj 
the  elder  sister,  not  of  the  younger.  The  fjuestion  then  arises,  waa! 
Ainie  Bok yn  older  or  younger  than  her  sister  Mary  ?  If  Anne  waai 
the  elder,  it  is  clear  that  she  was  intended  ;  or,  taking  the  converse 
mode  of  reasoning,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Anne  went  to  Frante  in 
1514,  it  sooma  fairly  plausible  to  maintain  that  she,  not  Mary,  musi 
have  been  the  elder  sister.  ! 

Now  Mr.  Brewer,  when  he  wrote,  was  aware  of  no  evidence  which 
went  distinctly  to  show  that  Anne  Boleyn  went  to  France  in  tW 
year  1514  ;  and  as  ho  accepted  Camden's  statement — the  only  posi- 
tive statement  that  exists  upon  the  subject — that  she  was  born  in 
1507,  he  naturally  thought  it  quite  incredible  'that  a  child  of  seven 
years  old  would  bo  taken  from  the  nursery  and  her  name  be  inserted 
in  an  official  list  of  fftutlnnniun  appointed  to  attend  on  the princesa 
«if  England  at  her  approachhig  marriage  with  Louis  XII,  *  to  doseivj 
vice  to  th4^^  Queen.'  Btit  since  j\fr.  Brewer's  day  evidence  has  been" 
protluced  by  Mr.  Friedmann  which  certainly  makes  it  appear  that 
Anne  went  over  to  France  as  early  as  1514;  for,  nut  to  mentioa 
other  testimonies  of  some  value,  this  is  distinctly  slated  by  a  well»i| 
informed  foreigner  in  London,  who  wrote  a  French  poem  on  Anne'a; 
tragic  history   a   fortnight   after  her   execution.-''     The  result  h 

•  Fur  the  ujiposite  \ieAV,  bcc  He|)worlh  Ifixtiii  in  Gcnllcimin's  Mayacific  for  Marah 
1876  and  ccntroversj  thereupon  in  Athcmtum  January-June  1876.  pp.  427,  463.  496, 
533,  56fl,  597.  Frifdmtinti's  Auiu-  Boleyn,  ii.  App.  316-323  ;  Round's  Early  Lift 
Anne  DoUyn,  ar.»l  contio\eri*y  thereupon  ii»  Alltcnaum,  Jaiumry-June  1»8C,  pp,  391, 
424.  488,  811. 

'  rrinttd  liy  Crapclct  at  the  end  of  Ldlrc*  dc  Henri  VIU  d  ^nut  BoUffH 
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L  l)eeu  that  recent  critics  have  turned  Mr.  Brewer's  own  argument 
W  ^aijist  hxA  conclusion,  insisting  tbiii  Anne  must  have  been  older 
I  than  her  sister  Mary,  and  that  the  date  of  her  birth  given  by 
I  Camden  must  be  wrong,  as  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  child 
L  of  seven  could  have  been  named  a8  one  of  the  Princess  Mary's 
M  tgieuUewomen. 

"  One  point,  unfortunately,  has  been  overlookod  on  both  sides. 

.      Mr.  Brewer,  taking  for  granted  that  Anne  iJolejii  was  only  seven 

I     jeare  of  age  in  1514,  inferred  justly  enough  that  she  could  not  have 

been  the  Mistress  Boleyn  mentioned  in  Leland's  list.     His  critics, 

[     on  the  other  hand,  finding  that  Anne  Boleyn  did  go  to  France  in 

i      1514,  consider  it  equally  clear  that  she  and  not  Mary  is  the  Mistress 

Boleyn  named  in  the  list,  and  they  see  no  reason,  apparently,  for 

^    believing  that  Mary  was  ever  in  France  at  all.      But  why  sliould 

K^Dot  both  sisters  have  gone  abroad  in  that  year  ?     The  elder  might 

I     have  been  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  younger,  until  the 

I      ilay  that  she  was  left  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Claude,  and  the 

official  list  would  not  have  mentioned  that  a  gentlewoman  named 

Mistress  Boleyn  was  accompanied  l>y  a  child  of  seven  years  old. 

This  may  perhaps  seem  a  mere  hj-pothesis,  and  so  it  would  have 

been  if  there  were  no  positive  evidence  that  ^^a^y  spent  some  time 

in  France  as  well  as  Anne  ;  but  although  Messrs.  Friedmann  and 

Round,  in  maintaining  Anne's  seniority,  were  not  aware  of  this,  the 

fact  can  now  be  proved  beyond  all  question.     For  just  before  Anne 

Boleyn'b  fall  the  bishop  of  Facuiia,  papal  nuncio  in  France  (llidolfo 

rio,  afterwards  cardinal  of  Carpi),  reporting  to  Rome  some  recent 

rumours  (not  very  accurate  certainly)  about  tlie  demoralised  English 

court,  said  that  *  that  woman '  (meaning  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he 

disdained  to  name)  had  pretended  to  have  miscarried  of  a  son  when 

she  was  not  really  with  child  at  all,  and  that  to  keep  up  the  deceit 

she  would  allow  no  one  to  attend  on  her  but  her  sister,  whom  the 

French  king  knew  when  she  was  in  France  *  pi:r  una  ifrtmdisHhna 

riUtUtt  *'t  itijamr  sopnt  tnlti.'  '     1  may  remark  in  passing  that  this 

Mems  to  throw  some  light  upon  Sanders's  statement  that  Anne 

Boleyn  waH  known  in  France  for  her  shameless  behaviour  as  '  the 

Bng^h  mare.'     The  epithet,  no  doubt,  was  given  to  her  sister,  not 

to  her.     But  the  imiwrtant  point  to  note  at  present  is  that  Mary 

Bolisyn  certainly  spent  some  time  in  France  as  well  as  her  sister 

Aiuie  ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 

fibe  Hbould  not  have  been  the  Mistress  Boleyn  who  attended  the 

Princess  Mary  in  1514. 

I  Uike  it,  then,  as  sufficiently  well  ascertained  that  Sir  Thomas 

Boleyn*  an  old  courtier,  found   the   means  of  sending   both   his 

daop'  '         'road  and  giving  theui  a  French  education.     Where  or 

bow  ^         ^  '-.ed  of  each  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered,  except 

*  CaUndar,  Utnry  VI JI,  vol.  x.  No.  450. 
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that  in  the  case  of  Amie  we  know  that  she  was  soon,  or  at  \& 
after  a  time,  taken  into  the  hoasehold  of  Claude,  the  queen 
Francis  I.    At  first,  however,  if  Sanders  is  not  mistaken,  she  v 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  French  nobleman  nearBriare,  asl 
Friedmann  believed   the  place  to  be  (non  longe  a  Briero) ; '  I 
unless  both  sisters  went  together,  which  is  not  improbable.  Sand 
may  be  confounding  the  one  with  the  other  here  also.     Yet,  thou 
the  ground  is  very  uncertain,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  few  yea 
residence  at  Briare,  or  whatever  the  place  was,  would  fit  toleral 
well  with  the  story  of  Anne's  early  life  and  perhaps  throw  so; 
light  upon  a  very  unintelligible  girlish  letter  of  hers  which  seems 
have  been  one  of  her  first  epistolary  efforts  in  the  French  langua 
The  speUing  is  so  peculiar  throughout  that  the  words  she  intenc 
to  write  are  doubtful,  and  yet  the  handwriting,  I  am  told,  is 
firm  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  child.*'    It  is  dated  at  the  end 
*  Veure,'  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  Hever,  her  father's  pi 
in  Kent,  but  may  possibly  be  Briare  or  some  place  near  it,  if  ind 
it  is  a  place  at  all,^  and  it  speaks  of  the  writer's  satisfaction  at 
prospect  of  going  to  court  and  seeing  the  Queen  who  had  expres 
her  willingness  to  speak  with  her.     This  might  quite  well  h 
been  in  1519  when  her  father,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
ambassador  at  the  French  court  and  had  very  likely  spokei 
Queen  Claude  upon  the  subject  himself ;  and  in  1519,  if  Camde 
right  about  the  date  of  her  birth,  Anne  Boleyn  was  twelve  years 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  either  by  this  tim< 
very  shortly  afterwards  her  sister  Mary  had  returned  home — d 
as  having  completed  her  education  in  France,  or,  possibly,  be© 
she  had  earned  so  bad  a  character  that,  to  prevent  too  much  scat 
her  friends  there  desired  to  get  rid  of  her.    It  is  noteworthy,  a 
events,  that  she  did  not  remain  in  France  till  her  father's  re 
from  his  embassy  in  March  1520,  for  she  was  married  at  Green 
about  a  month  before,  on  Saturday,  4  Feb.  (Calendar  III,  p.  1{ 
when  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  enabled  her  fatb 
grace  the  ceremony  with  his  presence.    Her  husband  was  Wil 
Carey,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  who  thus  became  ano 

*  Briare,  formerly  written  Briere,  is  certainly  the  place  that  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  name  as  given  by  Sanders;  but  M.  Augustin  Filon  writes  i 
Athetueutn  of  28  May,  1887,  that  the  place  really  is  Briis-soas-Forges,  'a  very 
but  ancient  village  on  the  road  from  Limours  to  Arpajon,  in  the  department  of 
et  Oise,'  where  it  appears  there  exists  to  this  day  an  old  square  tower,  coxD 
called  the  '  Tour  d'Anne  de  Boleyn,'  and  traditionally  said  to  be  part  of  the  ho 
which  Anne  received  her  education. 

"  The  original  letter  is  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  a 
exact  transcript  of  it,  literatim  et  verbatim,  is  given  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Calendar, '. 

'  The  wording  of  the  date  is  '  et  scripte  a  Veure,'  which  has  always  been 
preted  to  mean  '  ^crite  a  Veure  '  (the  name  of  a  place).  But  if  the  young  ladj 
as  near  Paris  as  Briis,  and  her  father  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  at  all 
ceivable  that  she  may  have  meant '  ^crite  a  v.  heures '  (written  at  5  o'clock). 
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Honsdon ;  and  we  shall  have  BtHnething  to  say 
about  hb  descendants  presently. 

It  is  carious,  certainly,  that  if  Mary  Boleyn  was  too  bad  for  the 
^rench  court,  there  should  have  been  at  this  very  time  an  outcry 
the  prevalence  of  French  manners  at  the  Enghsh  court. 
80  it  was ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feehng  on  the  subject  that 
the  L^rd  chamberlain  was  instructed  to  call  before  the  council 
(iebulas  Carew  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  pri^y  chamber 
Carey  was  among  them  we  are  not  told)  and  banish  them 
le  court-  The  young  gentlemen  had  all  been  in  France,  where 
of  their  amusements  had  been  to  ride  through  the  streets  of 
ris  along  with  the  French  king  in  disguise,  '  throwing  eggs, 
les,  and  other  foolish  trifles  at  the  people/  and  they  came  back, 
said,  '  all  French  in  eating,  drinking,  and  apparel,  yea  and  in 
vices,  and  brags,. so  that  all  the  estates  of  England  were  by 
1  laaghed  at ;  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  dispraised,  so 
nothing  by  them  was  praised  but  if  it  were  after  the  French 
turn.*  *  nils,  however,  is  by  ihf  way.  Wliat  is  really  important  to 
oar  argument  is  to  note  thjit  Mary  Boleyn  had  returned  from 
Fraace,  and  was  married  in  England  in  February  1520,  while  Anne 
her  sister  remained  at  the  French  court  till  the  end  of  the  year 
tS21 ;  for  we  find  Francis  I  writing  in  January  15*22  that  the 
?med  by  various  indications  to  be  intending  war  against 
id  that  the  Euglish  scholars  at  Paris,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn's  daughter  had  returned  to  their  own  country.'  Whilst 
Anne  was  still  abroad  in  1520,  a  marriage  had  been  proposed  for 
ber  with  Lord  James  Butler,  the  son  of  Piers,  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
the  king  had  written  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  deputy  in  Ireland, 
who  had  suggested  it,  in  a  rather  encouraging  way.'"  The  matter, 
however,  after  being  talked  about  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  possibly 
BOOMfwhat  longer,  seems  to  have  been  finally  dropped  soon  after 
Anne*s  return  to  England. 

Now,  as  Mary  Boleyn  was  actually  married  some  months  before 
we  even  hear  of  a  proposal  for  marrying  her  very  captivating  sister 
— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  marriage  projects  in  those  davs 
were  commonly  formed  when  the  parties  were  under  age,  if  not 
vdien  they  were  in  their  cradles— the  natural  prestunption  would 
ba  from  this  fact  alone  that  Anne  was  the  younger  sister.  And  if 
Caadm  be  right  as  regards  the  date  of  her  birth  the  presumption 
beeomes  a  certainty,  for  in  that  case  she  was  only  thirt^n,  in  fact 
she  moat  have  been  under  thirteen,"  at  the  time  of  her  sister's 

•  Ball'f  Chrcmicl*,  pp,  5V1~^  •  CaUndar,  iii.    No.  1994. 

••  Ib^  No*,  low.  ion.  17G2 

''  The  oonth  of  Februr;  in  me  hisioncai  jear  1520  woald  have  been  assigned 
ft»  tbl  fmf  1519  ia  the  compotation  of  Uioee  days ;  and  the  year  loOT  given  as  the 
I  bI  Aase'a  birth  meant  between  23  March  1507  and  34  March  150S  of  the  modern 
Anne  may  have  been  at  the  time  only  twelre. 
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marriage.    The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  it  can  possiblj 
maintained   that  Anne  was  the  elder  sister  is  by  disputing 
accuracy  of  the  date  given  by  Camden  as  the  year  of  her  bii 
And  in  fact  Messrs.  Friedmann  and  Bound  wish  us  to  believe  t 
Camden  was  misinformed. 

Now  a  date  given  by  a  careful  antiquary  was  presumably 
result  of  inquiry  on  his  part,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  challen^ 
It  may,  of  course,  be  erroneous,  for  antiquaries  are  not  infallil 
but  until  some  countervailing  testimony  is  produced,  or  the  ^ 
itself  appears  to  lead  to  results  improbable  or  irreconcilable  ^ 
our  knowledge  from  other  quarters,  it  should  be  considered 
authoritative.  And  in  this  case  the  only  direct  evidence  produ 
in  opposition  to  Camden  is  that  of  a  picture  which  Mr.  Friedmi 
declares  to  be  a  portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn  by  Holbein  bearing 
mscription  *  IR.  1530 — aetatis  27.'  From  this  of  course  it  wc 
appear  that  she  was  born  in  1503  or  1504!  But  unfortunately 
Friedmann  was  wrong  both  about  the  painter  and  the  pei 
represented.  The  former,  as  Mr.  George  Scharf  pointed  out  J 
ago  in  the  '  Archteologia '  (vol.  xl.  p.  81),  must  have  been  on 
three  German  painters  who  bore  the  initials  *  H.B.'  (for  it  is  ti 
two  letters,  not  '  H.B.'  run  together,  which  are  signed  on  it  ' 
the  date) ;  and  the  lady  represented  is  not  Anne  Boleyn  but  A 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  whose  age  exactly  corresp 
with  the  date  in  the  picture.  Thus  the  only  positive  eviden' 
the  date  of  Anne's  birth  at  variance  with  that  of  Camden  fal 
the  ground. 

But  wc  must  look  a  little  further  into  arguments  of  probabi 
for  as  Camden's  testimony  stands  alone,  and  we  know  not 
what  degree  of  certainty  even  he  believed  that  he  knew  the  • 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  find  further  evidences  e 
corroborative  or  otherwise.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  indeed,  & 
thing  seems  to  harmonise  with  Camden's  date  exceedingly 
but  is  there  nothing  else  to  be  found,  either  as  to  Anne's  exac 
or  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  herself  and  her  sister  ? 

On  the  latter  question  we  certainly  have  a  very  important 
of  testimony,  which  I  confess  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive.  Wi 
Carey  of  the  privy  chamber,  who  married  Mary  Boleyn,  had  b; 
a  sou  named  Henry,  who,  being  first  cousin  to  Queen  EUzabetfa 
created  shortly  after  her  accession  Baron  Hunsdon  of  Hunsd 
Hertfordshire.  He  died  in  159G  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tit 
his  son  George,  who  next  year  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Trea 
Burghley  to  ask  his  advice  about  putting  forward  a  claim  t 
earldom  of  Ormond.  This  earldom  had  been  granted  along 
that  of  Wiltshire  to  his  great  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Boley: 
descent  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire  being  limited  to  the  heirs 
while  that  of  Ormond  was  to  go  to  the  heirs  general ;  and  tl 
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the  eArldom  of  Wiltshii'c  had  become  extinct  for  lack  of  heii's  male, 
be  (Lord  Hunsdon)  conceived  that  the  earldom  of  Ormoiid  should 
haxe  descended  to  his  father  and  himself  as  son  and  grandisoa  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn'a  eldest  daughter.  It  was  objected,  indeed,  he 
wrote,  tliat  if  there  was  anything  in  this  claim  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
a  coheir  with  himnelf,  as  being  *  daughter  and  lieir  of  Anne, 
lfoa9gt4t  daagbter  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  BuUen,  late  earl  of 
Omiond/  But  as  regards  the  lands  there  were  no  coheirs,  for 
EUzabeth's  accession  they  had  come  to  Lard  Huusdon'a 
idmother  ae  sole  heir  and  his  father  had  sold  them ;  the  only 
leation  was  about  a  bare  title,  which  Her  Majesty  as  Queen  could 
)4  bear,  and  as  his  grandmother  was  the  ddtat  daughter  his  lord- 
lip  conceived  it  ought  to  descend  to  him.''^ 
How  Lord  Iluusdon  could  possibly  have  thought  of  setting  forth 
each  a  claim  as  this,  if  the  fact  of  Mary  Boleyu'a  seniority  to  her 
naier  Anne  was  not  perfectly  well  known  both  to  him  and  to  Queen 
itb,  I  confess  I  fail  to  understand.  The  writer  affirms  as 
le  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  Queen  in 
I  geneAlogical  i>ohit  of  view,  and  if  the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  his 
'audacity  must  have  been  unparalleled.  Mr.  Friedmann,  indeed, 
by  one  line  of  reasoning,  and  Mr.  Hound  by  another,  have 
oulfiavoured  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  consideration  by  arguments 
I  feel  it  hardly  necessary  to  notice,  seeing  that  no  misstate- 
of  which  Lord  Ilunsdon  could  possibly  be  guilty  iu  other 
kien  "  afford  the  sUghest  presumption  that  he  was  wrong  iu  the 
ry  vital  matter  on  which  his  whole  argument  was  based.  But  it 
the  less  necessary  to  notice  these  criticisms  in  detail  because 
tboae  of  Mr.  Friedmann  have  been  already  proved  by  Mr.  Round  to 
be  notenable,  and  the  most  formidable  point  Mr.  Roimd  himself 
oui  make  against  Lord  Hunsdon's  statement  of  his  ease  is  that  he 
tndeaMnirs  to  discredit  the  existence  of  an  Act  of  Parhament  which 
vna  a  laial  Imr  to  the  claim  he  was  putting  forward. 

And  need  I  say  anything  of  the  tombstone  evidence  of  a  still 
later  date  adduced  by  Mr.  Round,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Hcpworth 
Dixon  before  him,  to  discredit  a  fact  on  which  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
propoeed  to  apjieal  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  knowledge  of  her  own 
familjr  history  */  On  u  monument  to  EUzabeth,  Lady  Berkeley, 
who  died  in  l(i35,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  that  Lord  Hunsdon, 

:itaU  rajKirM,  DonusUc,  Eluabelh,  vol.  264,  6  Oct.  1607. 
"  Loni  H(tni>Mlotrtt  H<.-t\ijil  misstatcmenta  are  by  no  tncann  no  serious  as  Mr.  Eound 
■ttifa^yOTi  to  iniik«  out.  Indeed,  Ihcro  is  only  one  poailivc  inaccuracy  as  to  fact  that 
lMajf«ib««n  Ati>ywn,  vi«.  in  bluting  that  Hir  Thomas  Uoleyn  <  was  created  Viscount 
BsckloH  aad  Karl  of  Onnund  to  him  and  hh  heirs  general,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  to  him 
«ni  kU  hairs  taale.'  The  >ir«t  title,  like  the  last,  was  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs 
■ala,  Inti  for  the  paiposcH  ot  the  writer's  argument  it  nc«d  not  have  been  mentioned 
Ml  •n.  U  tii«  word*  '  VisoouDt  KoQhford  and  '  vraro  struck  out  of  the  above  quotation, 
U  •mild  b«  ■tri«t1v  ri:trr<K:t. 
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her  pedigree  is  traced  back  to  'William  Carey  and  the  Lady  M 
his  wife,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Bollen,  ear] 
Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  father  also  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  late  Qn 
of  England.'  '^  Is  such  a  description  as  this  to  outweigh 
evidence  of  Lord  Hunsdon's  letter  ?  The  error  was  of  no  pract: 
consequence  then  when  only  one  branch  of  the  family  survi^ 
and  the  man  who  composed  the  inscription,  having  probably 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  could  easily  have  taken  it 
granted  that  it  was  an  elder,  not  a  younger  sister's  issue  t 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  examined  all  the  evidence  thai 
anyway  material  to  the  relative  ages  of  Anne  and  Mary  Bole; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  early  testimonies  are  perfectly  ( 
sistent  with  each  other.    I  have  therefore  on  this  matter  noil 
whatever  to  revoke  of  what  I  have  said  in  other  places.    It  wil 
seen,  however,  that  there  are  some  statements  in  the  earlier  pai 
my  article  on  Anne  Boleyn  in  vol.  i.  of  the  •  Dictionary  of  Nati< 
Biography  '  which  I  now  desire  to  modify ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
that  besides  the  error  about  the  time  of  her  going  to  France,  t 
are  two  other  more  serious  mistakes  which  I  take  this  opportu 
of  correcting.     First  on  p.  425,  col.  1,  the  parenthesis  relatin 
Sir  James  Boleyn  should  be  struck  out ;  for  Sir  James  was  no' 
eldest  brother  and  the  Norfolk  estate  did  not  descend  first  to 
Secondly  in  the  second  paragraph  (col.  2  of  same  page)  instef 
'  Sir  Piers  Butler,  son  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  '  read  *  Lord  Ji 
Butler,  son  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.' 

James  Gaibdn] 

■*  Collins''s  Peerage,  iii.  616  (ed.  1812). 
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figure  of  Villars  stands  high  among  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
army  of  France.  In  a  military  career  of  nearly  seventy  years 
saw  the  Bonrbon  monarchy  at  the  summit  of  its  power ;  he 
red  it  from  ruin  by  grand  achievements ;  he  beheld  it  inchned  on 
the  fatal 'slope  which  had  the  revolutionary  abyss  at  its  end  ;  and 
he  played  a  leading  and  conspicuous  part  in  this  splendid  drama  of 
chequered  events.  In  youth  he  servtd  under  Turenne  and  Conde, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  these  great  men  :  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, he  won  distinction  in  the  contest  that  ended  at  the  peace  of 
tswick  :  in  extreme  old  age,  when  Saxe  and  Lowendahi  were  soon 
direct  the  arms  of  France,  and  to  pass  them  on  to  Soubise  and 
^rmonti  he  added  to  his  renown  as  an  illustrious  warrior.  But 
» title  of  Villars  to  enduring  fame  is  vindicated  by  his  glorious 
exploits  in  the  tremendous  strife  of  the  Spanish  succession ;  he 
was   by  far  the  first  of  the  generals  of  France,  and   he  was   an 

iversary  worthy  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  Over  and  over  again 
redressed   the   balance  of   fortune  when    leaning  against   his 
Uilry ;  his  project  of  a  descent  on  Vienna  was  the  finest  military 
nception  of  the  age ;  his  defence  at  Malplaquet  remains  a  master- 
•ce ;  his  campaigns  of  1710-1711  reveal  capacity  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  his  magnificent  deeds  in  1712-13  give  him  a  foremost 
plaoe  among  great  soldiers.     Though  diplomacy*  too,  was   by  no 
meBna  his  province,  he  successfully  negotiated  the  peace  of  Rastadt, 
Kd  clofled  an  era  of  European  war,  and  in  his  declining  years  ho 
^1d   the   place  in  France  which  Wellington  afterwards   held   in 
JBngland — the  mainstay  of  the  throne,  and  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
■k  should  be  added  that,  like  all  true  chiefs,  Villars  stamped  his 
^bage  on  the  armies  he  led  ;   impetuous,  daring,  heroic  in  the 
[wd,  he  fashioned  his  soldiers  to  noble  deeds,  and  obtained  extra- 
ordinary results  from  them ;  but  he  was  an  excellent  administrator 
and  €Ould  be  stern  when  needful ;  and,  like  Turenne,  he  enforced 
discipline,  and  possessed  the  secret  of  making  French  troops  en- 
doring.  patient,  and  steady  in  war,  as  was  conspicuously  seen  in  hia 
dtfenaiTe  campaigns. 

splendid  gifts  of  this  gi-eat  man  were,  however,  injured  by 
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marked  defects.     As  he  tells  us  himself,  he  was  wanting  in 
and  did  not  know  bow  to  yit^ld  to  inferior  men  ;  and  this  was  oi 
main  reason  why  his  grand  project  of  1703  was  not  carried  out ; 
why  for  many  years  he  was  disliked  at  Versailles ;  why  he  was  not 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies?  of  Franco  until  almost   every 
other  chief  had    failed.     These  faults,  loo,  made  hun  a  had  diplo- 
matiat.  Though  entrusted  with  several  diplomatic  missions  of  great 
importance  and  extreme  delicacy,  he  was  not  usually  successful  in 
this  sphere  of  conduct ;  and  here  he  was  easily  surpassed  by  Marl- 
borough,  a  diplomatist  of  well-nigh  unequalled  excellence.     A  pflvH 
sionate  and  almost  rash  nature  sometimes,  also,  mastered  the  judr^. 
ment  of  Yillars;  as  a  strategist  he  stands  in  the  first  rank,  but  he 
committed  more  than  one  strategic  mistake  which  Turenne  would 
probably  have  avoided  ;  and  though,  as  a  strategist,  be  perhaps  did 
more  than  Marlborough,  he  was  outmanoeuvred  in  the  one  gi'eat 
game  of  strategy  in  which  he  was  fii-ce  to  face  with  Marlborough, 
for  he  did  not  possess  the  depth  of  thought,  and  tlie  all  but  perfect 
insight  of  the  renowned  Englishman.     Yillars,  it  must  be  added^ 
had  a  full  share  of  the  irritability  and  jealousy  which,  in  all  age^ 
have  been   characteristic  of  French  commanders ;    and  valuable 
and  instructive  as  his  memoirs  are,  they  are  disfigm-ed  by  vanity, 
and  nre  far  from  truthfid.     It  would  be  perhajis  correct  to  say  that 
this  gi-eat  warrior  pre-eminently  displayed  the  merits  and  the  defect^ 
of  the  French  nature  in  bis  brilliant  career.   The  genius  of  Turenn^ 
was  rather  Dutch  than  French  ;  the  illustrious  scion  of  the  house 
of  Nassau  showed  the  qualities  in  war  of  Trorap  and  De  Ruy't( 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  wholly  Italian  ;  it  was  that  of  the  n 
which    conquered   Europe  ;  that  of  the  great  Roman   pontiffs, 
Parma,  of  Caesar.      But   the  genius  of   Yillars  was  distinctively 
French,  in  its  chivah'ous  daring,  its  aptitude  for  war,  its  quick 
intelligence,  its  vivid  perception,  but  also  in  its  want  of  calmness 
and  depth  ;  it  was  that  which  the  founder  of  Imperial  Home  ascribes 
to  the  martial  races  of  Gaul ;  it  was  that  seen  in  the  highest  per^ 
fection  in  the  grand  Conde.  ^ 

Yillars  was  born  in  1(552,  and  was  a  scion  of  an  old  family 
of  the  noldessc,  which  had  held  largo  domains  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  bad  gradually  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Pierre  de 
Yillars,  his  father,  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  and  filled  greaM 
posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  but  he  had  wasted  a  scanty  patri- 
mony in  brilliant  embassies  ;  and,  throngh  the  ill-will  of  Louvois,  he 
was  kept  down  at  St.  Germauis,  and  left  to  pine  in  the  cold  shade  of 
poverty.  Young  Yillars  was  brought  up  in  adversity ;  but  its  hard 
uses  proved  an  advantage  to  him ;  they  strengthened  a  self-confident 
and  daring  nature,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  resolved  in 
his  teens  to  open  a  way  by  his  sword  to  fortune,  llaving  been 
educated  at  the  charge  of  the  king,  he  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
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dghteen,  and  he  gradoally  attracted  notice,  and  won  distinction 
the  j^-eat  war  which  ended  at  the  peace  of  Nimegnen.  In  this 
mtesl,  notable  for  the  vast  development  of  the  military*  and  naval 
ffce  of  France,  and  for  the  last  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  powers 
{  Conde  and  Tarenne  in  the  field,  Villars  usually  served  in  the 
anka  of  the  cavalry,  and  became  renowned,  even  among  the  youth 
){ his  order,  for  feats  of  extraordinary  courage  and  daring.  He 
mis  conupicuous  in  several  melees  of  horsemen  on  battlefields  of 
Glanders  and  Germany,  more  than  once  served  on  a  forlorn  hope, 
md  waa  repeatedly  seen  in  the  deadly  breach  of  fortresses  stormed 
m  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  He  soon,  however,  began  to  give 
proof  of  faculties  of  a  rarer  kind  than  the  impetuous  valour  which 
was  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  magnificent  French  noblesse  of 
that  age.  His  skill  in  reconnoitring  and  gaining  intelligence,  a 
precious  acquisition  for  a  great  strategist,  caused  Turenne  to  mark 
him  out  for  promotion,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  renowned 
irarrior,  to  whose  genius  each  has  borne  ample  testimony,  gave 
llayrlborongh  and  Villars  their  first  lessons  in  war,  and  probably 
wkn  both  companions  in  arms.  Villars,  too,  was  praised  by  Conde 
ai'Seneffe,  for  his  nmp  tVftH  in  detecting  a  move  of  the  enemy ;  and, 
iMd  his  advice  been  followed  before  St.  Omer,  William  HL  would 
H^  soffered  a  great  raverse.  In  this  apprenticeship  to  war  the 
foiore  commander  gained  exi)erience  in  one  department  of  the  art, 
^remained  a  mystery  to  many  a  chief.  Villars  repeatedly 
volunteer,  in  the  great  sieges  which  marked  this  war, 
and  he  not  only  became  a  master  of  the  science  of  the  engineer,  in 
l^^ilck  of  fortresses,  bnt  thoroughly  understood  what  ought  to 
H^Hiined  from  a  garrison  in  the  defence  of  strong  places.  This 
Imofwledge  was  to  prove  of  extreme  importance  in  more  than  one 
ptflHkge  of  his  career. 

ViDars,  p068il)ly  through  his  father's  influence,  was  sent  on  a 
dtploinatic  mission,  to  the  court  of  Munich  in  1683.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  Max  Emraannel,  the  colleague  of  Marsin  on  the  field  of 
Blenh^m,  was  a  kinsman  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  emperor  ;  and  each 
of  IbeM  potentates  sought  his  alliance  in  their  protracted  strife  of 
hostile  intrigues.  Villars  was  ordered  to  make  the  elector  over- 
tOTM,  which  would  have  immensely  increased  his  power ;  and,  after 
the  fuihion  of  others  in  that  age,  the  envoy  of  France,  to  effect  his 
porpOBe,  corrupted  ministers,  gained  the  ear  of  mistresses,  and,  in 

E,  spared  no  effort  to  attain  influence  over  a  dissolute  prince 
bis  unworthy  favourites.  He  was,  however,  not  successful  in 
'  i|;iioljle  arts;  he  quarrelled  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
. ;  and  he  was  tricked  and  outwitted  by  the  weak  elector,  for 
moment  devoted  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Max  Emmanuel, 
by  a  higli  command  in  the  imperial  armies,  took  Villars 
in  the  great  crusade  which  folio we<l  the  Turkish  siege  of 
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Vienna ;  and,  on  tbis  occasion,  the  future  chief  of  Benain  made 
the  ac(iuaintauce  of  the  future  chief  of  Turin,  and  became  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Eugene  of  Savoy«  Yillars  witnensed  the  celehrated  second 
battle  of  Mohacz,  and,  by  his  own  account,  had  a  great  share  in  gain- 
ing the  day  for  the  arms  of  Christendom  ;  hut  in  this,  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  memoirs,  he  is  too  fond  of  singing  his  own  praises ;  and  his 
sketches  of  the  imperial  chiefs  and  then-  army  are  the  most  triial^ 
worthy  of  these  passagts.  He  waK  again  in  liia  proper  place  during 
the  long  war  of  1688-97  ;  and  having  served  with  distmction  under 
Lorges  and  Luxembourg,  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  placed  in  supreme  command  of  the  cavalry.  In  these 
campaigns  be  gave  rt-peated  proofs  of  the  qualities  which  liave_ 
made  him  renowned  ;  he  showed  remarkable  skill  in  the  siege 
Mons,  and  conducted  in  person  the  chief  attack ;  he  more  that 
once  disconcerted  William  III,  whose  character  he  has  ably  drawn  ; 
and  he  often  displayed  capacity  of  a  rare  order.  It  is  singular  that 
a  general  who,  in  after  yeiirs,  was  cnmpellod  to  adopt,  against  his 
will,  this  niftliod,  should  have  condemiic'ti  the  system  of  great 
defensive  lines  repeatedly  tried  in  this  contest :  but,  in  truth,  ]^fl 
always  disliked  operations  of  this  kind  j  he  failed  in  theui,  as  w^ 
shall  see  hereafter :  and  soldiers  of  bis  typo  can  never  excel  in  the 
strategy  of  Wallenfitein,  of  iJaun,  and  of  Wellington.  Villars  was 
even  now  the  first  of  French  chiefs ;  the  war,  in  fact,  which  closed 
at  the  Peace  of  Ryswiek,  was  not  fruitful  of  great  commanders; 
and  he  had  fairly  earned  the  staflf  of  a  marshal  of  France.  But 
he  had  already  exhibited  the  vexatious  defects  which  kept  him 
back  in  his  career  for  years ;  ho  had  made  an  enemy  of  the  war 
minister ;  though  apparently  liked  by  Louis  XIV,  his  quick  tem^jer 
and  his  habits  of  boasting  were  out  of  place  in  the  circles  of 
VerBailles,  and  he  was  refused  the  promotion  ho  had  fairjj^ 
deserved.  ^| 

Villars  had  made  many  friends  in  the  imperial  court,  owing 
probably  to  his  conduct  at  Mohacz ;  and  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in 
1698   to   watch   events,  and  to  obtain  intelligence  on  the  great 
question  of  the  Spanish  Buceession.     Louis  evidently  did  not  open 
his  mind  to  him  for  months  after  he  had  obtained  tbis  mission ; 
and  in  trutli  his  post  was  rather  that  of  a  high-placed  spy  than 
that  of  an  accredited  cnvtiy.     The  king,  however,  made  him  at  last 
aware  of  the  treaty  of  partition  with  William  III;  and  Villars  did 
his   best  to  persuade   the   emperor   to   accept  that   famous   but 
shortlived  compact.      In  this,   however,  he  was  working  against 
the  grain  ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Austrian  statesmen,  and 
bad  convinced  himself  that  the  true  policy  of  France  was  to  treat 
directly  with  the  imperial  caldnet ;  and  he  completely  failed  to  effect 
his  purpose.     As  was  his  Avont,  too,  he  had  contriveil  to  quarrel  wit\i 
more  than  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  court ;  ax^'i  ^  breach  of  a 
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;  matto- c^etiqaetle  had  Ivoi^it  on  loB  a  fix  cf  inia»  lASBcaB, 
id  ahnoet  cansed  hmi  to  ifaa±  Tksna.  "Be  vss  bcan^  i^kd 
Louis  aeeepied  the  cnmn  of  Spaun  for  tfat  di^K  c€  A^m  ; 
Ni^  he  deekied  that  he  had  dene  vondecs,  his 
^un  j^oTed  bad,  and  he  rEtmned  to  Ti  i  iiiiMi  ii 
9e.  War  vith  the  enqare  had  nam  began ;  hnt  TiBan  vieb 
ttj  obtained  a  post  as  a  saboidiuate,  snier  rfiiiaiil  and 
J.  He  did  not  vitness  the  fix^  great  mcnvneatB  in  liair,  m. 
"i^^**^  bj  the  sploidid  stiaie^  of  £3,s9e,  in  the  fails  of  Ae 
and  <m  the  Adige — noc  anvotthi'  of  thai  of  1796-7 — bos  he 
with  distinction  as  a  eavalnr  chief,  in  Tanoc*  afiiacs  cc  iIk 
(tftheMiDeio.  He  makes  oat  in  hi*  nkcncczs  thai  he  Ecafeorcdi 
taken  nunral  pover  <^  the  vhok  Fnnch  amj:  bos,  as  a 
r  of  fact,  it  lost  the  campaign:  and  what  we  leather 
r  bom  these  Tain^orioas  po^es,  k  that  \iliais 
araeter  of  the  artful  and  plansUe  doke  of  Sstvjj,  die  mfjA 
piished  disBemUtr  of  the  a^^ 

e  mislbrtanes  of  Ytmaot  in  the  *^**r**c**  of  1703   fiaecd 
I  at  last  in  independoit  eommand.    Bj  the  ^g*^™*"  of  Ae 
Jie  war  had  began  to  torn  decidedH-  *g»»»«**  Lends  XIT,  and 
:h  the  great  king  that  he  was  noc  inTineiUe.     llac&orowi^ 
itered  chi  his  careo^  in  the  Xetherlands  ;  Ei^oie,  haria^  itrack 
ViHeroT,  was  making  head  against  Tendon  in  ItaH- ;  ifrmffT 
s&Den  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spun  ;  an  ™f**-»*>  amy  had 
Landan,  and  was  threatening  the  lord^s  of  Alaaot :  and 
kt  was  shot  np  in  Strasboar^  ^ifarendT  onabie  to  r»^s  the 
r.   At  this  conjnnctiHe  the  Baxarian  deetor  dedar&d  saddealj 
;t  the  emperor,  bat  he  was  iscrfated  in  the  mid<a  of  fi%9  en  all 
and  Loois  wiseh-  rtsoired  to  aaa^  his  %Bx.  He  gare  \ilkri 
lief  part  of  the  army  oo  the  Rhine,  with  ^sfsaenl  ^nxaot:^  to 
at  he  coald  Uj  exiricat'E:  the  eleet<r>r  frvxn  hi§  ^f&cnii  ^rut : 
I  a  few  weeks  a  remarkable  change  had  takai  piKe  in  the  operk- 
of  the  French.      I>eceiTing  Loais  of  Badt^n  bj  a^  -wdl-^hkZiZttd 
Villars  moved  from  Strasloarg.  and  b»k  the  o&nare :  ac«i 
g  orged  the  eleeUj^  to  ^yproath  the  Khfrie,  be  bndg<ed  the 
at  the  forest  of  Haningen,  where  the  xb<Mi*'^  frontier  ap- 
bes  Switzerland,  and  threw  another  bridge  krwi^  down  at  Xeci- 
The  imperial  chief  hastened  to  arrest  bis  progress:    bnt 
5  ^CEcted  the  passage  onder  the  eye  of  Lis  eca&my,  leaving  a 
lerable  detachment  on  his  left  at  XenenLorg :  *rA  he  ieO  loldly 
den  near  Fricdlingen,  thoo^  the  hostile  posExicck  w^  extremely 
^     The  French  chief,  leading  his  troops  in  person,  with  the 
jng  ardoor  of  his  brilliant  yoath,  seized  a  hill,  which,  he  saw, 
aoded  the  field  ;  a  sndden  panic  all  bot  io^  him  the  day ;  bot 
caTalry  charge  in  the  adjoining  plain  at  last  secured  him  a 
f«TietorT.   Lonis  of  Baden  fefl  back  defeated  and  bafiied;  and 
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the  French  were  once  more  across  tlie  Rhine,  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  elector  could  easily  join  hands  with 
them.  The  situation,  in  a  word,  had  been  transformed ;  and  for  this 
brilliant  and  important  nervice,  Villars  received  at  last  the  coveted 
baton,  and  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  marshals  of  France, 

On  this,  as  on  inore  than  ono  occasion,  Vithirs  had  given  a  ti 
to  the  tide  of  fortime  when  it  had  been  setting  against  his  country. 
His  conduct  at  Friedlingt  n  had  been  very  able ;  lie  had  exhibited 
adniiralile  insight  and  Hkill ;  but  he  had  left  a  detachment  at  Neu- 
enburg  *  in  the  air  ; '  and  this,  he  almost  admits,  was  a  strategic 
error.  The  winter  of  1702  was  spent  in  strengthening  the  com- 
munications with  the  Ekuic,  and  in  protecting  the  fi'ontier  of 
Alsace  ;  and,  in  the  early  spring  of  1703,  Villars  had  his  army 
again  on  foot  to  invade  Germany,  and  to  aid  the  elector.  His 
general  plan  was  to  advance  into  Bwabia  by  the  dBtiles  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kinzig ;  but  to  accomplish  this  it  was  first  necessary  to  master 
the  important  fortress  of  Kehl,  wliich  closed  that  avenuo  of  attack 
from  Alsace.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  by  his  bridges  at  Neuburg  and 
Hiniingen  ;  marching  thence  with  great  speed  he  passed  under  the 
guns  of  the  powerful  strongholds  of  Freiburg  and  Breisach  ;  and  he 
was  in  front  of  Kehl  in  the  last  days  of  February,  havmg  success- 
fully eluded  and  surprised  his  enemies.  Keld  was  then  a  place  of 
remarkable  strength  ;  it  had  been  fortified,  in  the  last  war,  by  Yau- 
han  ;  and  Villars  received  instructions  from  Versiiilles  to  begin  a  long 
and  regular  siege.  But  he  was  a  man  of  genius^  and  was  happily  on 
the  spot :  well  versed  in  the  art  of  assailing  fortresses  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  a  fall  in  the  llhine,  and  skilfully  took  the  defences  in 
reverse  ;  and  he  had  conquered  Kehl  in  a  few  days,  having  conducted 
one  of  the  assaults  in  person,  with  characteristic  daring  and  valour. 
After  a  delay  of  some  weeks  caused  by  want  of  suppHes,  and  the 
privations  of  a  campaign  in  winter,  ViOars  set  off  on  his  arduous 
march ;  and  he  had  soon  entered  the  intricate  region  of  mountain 
and  woodland,  which  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  that 
of  the  Danube.  Murmurs  and  sounds  of  mutuiy  were  heard  in  his 
camp  J  in  fact,  as  he  says,  the  French  armies  had  become  miac- 
customed  to  great  moves  of  war ;  and  the  troops  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  joyfully  followed  Turcnue  to  the  Inn,  were  now  afraid 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Rhine.  Villars,  however,  had  the  faculty  of  com- 
mand, especially  of  commanding  French  soldiers ;  he  appealed  to 
their  pride  in  well  chosen  words,  and  sternly  made  a  few  severe 
examples ;  and  in  a  short  time  ho  had  silenced  complaints,  and  was 
in  full  march  through  the  Black  Forest.  He  had  emerged  from  the 
defiles  in  the  first  days  of  May,  and  had  joined  the  elector  on  the. 
Swabian  plains.  ■ 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  tlieatre  of  war,  at  this  moment,  gave* 
an  oiiportunity  to  a  great  commander  of  splendid  promise.    Louis 
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^B«den  was  still  on  the  Rhiue,  held  in  check  Ijy  Tallard,  and  many 

I  starches  away  from   the  Danube;  the  only  hostile  force,  within 

teach  of  the  alHes,  was   a   small  contingent  under  a  bad  chief, 

^Styrnm,  defeated  by  the  elector  a  few  weeks  before ;  Eugent-  was 

oatnambered  by  Vendome  in  Italy ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube 

lay  completely  open.     Villars  seized  the  occasion  with  the  eye  of 

gunius  ;  and  the  project  ho   formed,  grand  and  simple  alike,  and 

fjierfecUy  feasible,  was  that  of  a  great  master.     He  proposed  to 

'extend  his  cavalry  as  far  as  Ulm,  as  though  merely  to  give  it  repose, 

'and«  at  the  same  time,  to  occupy  Donauworth,  closing  the  passage 

of  the  Danube,  should  the  margrave  of  Baden  tkaw  near ;  but  his 

attitude  was  to  be  only  defensive,  as  if  he  awaited  an  enemy  from  the 

Bhine.     This  movement,  however,  was  to  be  a  feint  only,  to  mask 

and  cover  the  real  attack ;  the  elector  was  to  advance  on  Katisbon, 

drawing  together  all  his  available  forces ;    and  having  been  joined 

'there  by  a  large  French  contingent,  and  by  a  detachment  sent  down 

the  Inn,  the  collected  array,  60,000  men,  was  to  descend  the  Danube, 

:4o  setae  Linz  and  Passau,  unfortified  places  at  this  periodj  and  to 

in  irresistible  strength  on  Vienna,  for  the  time  deprived  of 

all  means  of  defence.     The  presence  of  Villars,  north  of  the  Danube, 

and  the  posBession  by  the  allies  of  the  river,  would  prevent  Louis . 

oC  Baden  from  making  a  serious  diversion  ;  and  should  Vienna  fall, 

•8  was  all  but  certain,  France  would  dictate  peace  in  the  heart  of  the 

The  operation  should  have  the  support  of  Tallard,  cross- 

L  ^       J  Swabia  from  the  Rhine,  and  of  Vendome  advancing  fi*om 

Italy ;  and  it  would  receive  powerful  assistance  from  the  revolt  of 

Htmgary,  raging  already  from  beyond  the  Theiss  to  the  Danube. 

This  project  of  Villars  was  a  great  conception,  the  finest  of  any 

iptatn  of  the  age  ;  he  had  detected  the  fault  in  the  cuirass  of  his 

['toe  with  admirable  insight  and  consummate  skill ;  and  he  perfectly 

fcw  how  to  8(.-nd  the  thrust  home.     Many  years  afterwards  Eugene 

pledged  that  the  march  on  Vienna  must  liave  succeeded  ;  and, 

id  it  l>oon  achieved,  a  complete  change  might  have  taken  place 

the   fortunes  of  Europe.     The  opportunity  was,  however,  lost 

irOQgh   a   sciries   of    accidents  for  which  Villars  had  m  a  large 

measnre  himself  to  blame.     Tlie  elector  had  strong  imperial  syni- 

ilvB  ;    he  ilid  not  wish  to   strike  down   his  kinsman ;  and  ho 

ml«d  by  ministers  and  corrupt  favourites,  and  by  mistresses  in 

le  pay  of  Austrian  statesmen.     Villars,  too,  had  made  himself 

ible ;   he  had  hinted  that  his  host  was  a  mere  timo-servGr, 

be  denounced  hi^  generals  and  the  court  at  Munich  as  traitors 

France  and  tools  of  Austria.     The  elector,  already  chafing  at 

[ttifC  eeom  and  bitter  words  of  the  incautious  marshal,  adopted  a 

»ject  proposed  by  Villars,  as  an  alternative  for  his  great  plan,  and 

which  he  thought  might  yet  be  consistent  with   it ;  he  set  off  in 

Sane  to  invade  Tyrol,  Vendome  ha\'ing  promised  to  support  the 
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movement  by  advancing  fi'om  the  Adige  to  the  Brenner,  and  Tallard 
having  been  directed  to  march  from  the  Rhine.  By  these  opera- 
tions Villars  hoi>ed  that  he  would  humour  a  reluctant  ally,  and  be 
still  in  time  to  attain  Vienna ;  and  his  anticipations  might  have 
proved  correct,  had  he  been  seconded  as  ho  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  elector  at  first  carried  all  before  him  ;  he  mastered  Innsbruck, 
and  overran  the  Tyrol ;  but  he  was  ere  long  siurrounded  by  a  great 
peasant  rising  ;  some  fortified  posts  in  his  rear  were  abandoned  j 
and  he  ultimately  fell  back  almost  comjjletely  routed.  Jleanwbile 
Yendome,  thinking  of  himself  only,  after  the  bad  fashion  common 
to  French  commanders,  and  sluggish  by  nature,  though  an  able 
chief,  had  not  even  approached  the  hills ;  and  Tallard  had  Bat 
down  to  besiege  Breisach,  instead  of  threading  the  Black  Forest  and 
entering  Swabia.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  operation  had 
failed ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  march  on  \'ienuai  as  the  ultimate 
result,  had  become  more  than  doubtful. 

While  these  delays  and  false  movements  had  been  taking  place, 
Louis  of  Baden,  set  free  by  Tallard,  had  abandoned  the  Rhine,  had 
marched  across  the  Franeonian  i>lain8,  to  the  Danube,  and  with 
an  army  largely  reinforced,  had  jomed  hands  with  Styrum,  and  ap- 
proached Villars.  The  marshal,  encamped  on  the  north  of  the  river, 
was  now  inferior  in  strength  to  the  enemy;  but  he  maintained  a  daring 
offensive  attitude;  and  he  urged  the  elector  to  draw  towards  him, 
and,  if  possible,  to  tight  a  decisive  battle.  Baden,  however,  crossed 
the  Danube  and  seized  Augsburg,  closing  in  the  communications 
of  the  French  with  the  Rhine,  but  separating  himself  from  bis  sup- 
ports and  his  colleague ;  and  though  Villars  asserts  that  he  urged 
the  elector  to  take  precautions  against  this  stroke,  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  outmanceuvred.  The  marshal,  leading  part 
of  his  army  south  of  the  Danube,  now  sought  an  interview  with 
his  ally.  Hard  words  and  recriminations  followed ;  but  Villars 
quickly  formed  a  daring  resolve,  to  which  the  elector  gave  his  assent 
for  the  moment.  The  French  chief  had  never  abandoned  his  plan ; 
the  Hungarian  insurrection,  now  at  its  height,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity^ not  to  be  missed,  and  though  the  margrave  of  Baden  stood  on 
the  line  of  his  retreat,  ho  proposed  to  divide  his  own  and  the  Bavarian 
forces,  to  hold  Louis  of  Baden  in  check  with  a  strong  detachment, 
and  to  advance  on  Vienna  with  the  two  armies.  This  project  was 
less  promising  than  tliat  of  three  months  before ;  but  it  offered  many 
chances  of  success,  and  had  the  elector  kept  to  his  word,  the  triumph 
of  the  French  arms  might  have  been  complete.  But  Max  Emmanuel 
was  again  won  over  by  creatures  in  the  pay  of  the  empire ;  Villars, 
breaking  out  into  a  furious  passion,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  king,  and,  declaring  that  he  would  now  take  his  own  course, 
ably  extricated  himself  from  a  position  of  danger-  Dragging  the 
elector,  so  to  speak,  in  his  wake,  he  advanced  to  the  Danube  to  attack 
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[6tyrtim,  who,  thoagb  isolated,  had  approached  Donaaworth  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river  and  eflfected  his  junction  with  the  rest 
of  his  army  on  the  northern  bank,  he  fell  on  Ins  enemy  in  the 
plains  of  Hochstedt,  not  far  from  the  memorable  field  of  Blen- 
heim. The  result  of  the  battle  was  doubtful  for  a  time,  for 
French  division  was  prematurely  engaged ;  but  the  Irish  exiles 
listiuguished  themselves  as  was  their  wont ;  the  Bavarian  soldiery 
weU ;  and  Villars  gained  a  brilliant  if   not  a    decisive 


It  was  now  October.     Tallard  had  made  no  sign  ;  Styrum  was 
retreat  to  the  up[>er  Danube  and  seemed  trying  to  join  Louis  of 
n,  who  had  considerably  increased  his  forces ;  and  Villars,  with 
tlleaguc  whom  he  could  not  trust,  was  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
nthern  Germany.     He  reluctantly  abandoned  his  great  design, 
d  wisely  jjroposcd  to  advance  to  the  Dler,  and  to  endeavour  to 
eoi)cn  his  commimications  with  the  Khine,  and  jierhaps  to  induce 
aliard  to   give  him  support.     The  elector,  however,  refused  to 
move,  and  insisted  on  going  into  winter  quarters.   A  scene  of  bicker- 
ing and  ]>asi^ion  followed  :  Villars  declared  that  he  would  march  on 
Memmingen :    '  Max   Emmanuel   flung   his  hat   and  wig  on  the 
ground,  and  protested  he  had  never  received  such  treatment,  no,  not 
'rom  the  princely  duke  of  Lorraine.'     Both  the  furious  dii^putants 
ippealed  to  Versailles ;  the  marshal  offering  to  throw  up  his  charg* . 
d  denouncing  his  ally  and  the  chief  men  of  Munich  as  swindlers, 
ttors,  and  falsehearted  f(X)l8 ;  the  elector  insiiiting  that  he  would 
btnit  no  longer  to  the  insolence  of  a  petulant  braggart.     Louis, 
ily   for    France,  took  Villars  at  his  word,  and  superseded 
.1  _   the  mcapable  Marsin,  after  Villeroy  the  worst  of  the  French 

thieCs  ;  and  the  illustrious  warrior  returned  in  disgrace,  condemned 
king  and  ridiculed  at  court  as  an  intractable  and  vainglorious 
er.  Vendome  and  Tallard,  who  each  felt  that  they  had  done 
othing  to  assist  Villars,  mahcionsly  joined  in  the  chorus  of  censure ; 
it  was  forgotten  that,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the  marshal 
to  attack  Baden,  and  but  for  the  elector  would  have 
ained  another  victory.  Villars  chafed  indignantly  at  these  cabals 
intrigues,  and  justly  remarks  that,  if  he  had  had  his  way,  he 
iroold  have  finished  the  war  in  this  campaign ;  and  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  his  famous  project  was  a  strategic  masterpiece  that  ought 
not  to  have  failed.  Yet  that  it  was  frustrated  was  largely  due  to 
kimaeif :  his  irritable  and  pugnacious  temper  made  the  elector  ever 
at  odds  with  him ;  and  he  had  spared  neither  Vendome  nor  Tallard 
in  letters  which  probably  went  back  to  them.  Marlborough  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  formed  the  design  of  marching  on  Vienna,  and 
eraibing  the  empire ;  but.  had  he  formed  it.  he  would  have  led 
his  allies  t<>  yield  to  his  will  by  his  consummate  tact ;  and  this  was 
one  great  difference  between  the  two  men. 
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Yillars  had  no  command  in  the  campaign  of  1704.    He  remained 
neglected  at  Versailles ;  bat  the  king,  who  had  always  a  sense  of  his 
merits,  employed  him  in  important  service  at  home.     The  great 
Huguenot  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  had  been  raging  for  many  months ; 
atrocious  severity  and  cruel  punishments  had  failed  altogether  to  put 
it  down ;  and  the  allies,  searching  every  weak  point  in  France,  had 
promised  the  insurgents  armed  assistance.    Louis  sent  Yillars  with 
full  power  to  bring  this  dangerous  state  of  things  to  an  end  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  marshal,  at  this  crisis,  forms  not  the  least  of  his 
titles  to  renown.  Like  Turenne,  Yillars  had  protestant  sympathies ; 
like  nearly  all  great  soldiers,  he  was  a  humane  man ;  and  he  had 
the  scorn  of  genius  for  priestly  oppression  and  for  the  extravagances 
of  official  zealots.  Making  a  wise  distinction,  like  Hoche  afterwards, 
in  the  terrible  struggle  of  La  Yendee,  he  crushed  rebels  with  arms 
in  their  hands ;  but  he  extended  an  amnesty  to  hunted  peasants ; 
and  he  repressed  the  savage  cures  and  ignorant  seigneurs,  whose 
only  thoughts  were  of  blood  and  vengeance.    He  soon  won  ovei 
chiefs  of  the  rising,  especially  the  brilUant  and  bold  Cavalier ;  anc 
he  devoted  considerable  sums  to  repairing  the  waste  and  ravagei 
committed  by  a  fierce  soldiery,  let  loose  by  thoughtless  and  excitei 
officers.    By  this  admirable  poUcy  a  war  of  religion,  marked  witl 
the  worst  features  of  fanatical  passion,  was  closed  for  a  number  c 
years  at  least ;  and  Yillars  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Langaedo< 
by  the  states  of  the  province  in  full  assembly.    He  was  engage 
in  these  noble  tasks  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  terrible  ar 
overwhelming  disaster  of  Blenheim,  and  his  criticism  on  the  batt 
deserves  attention.     He  justly  points  out  that  the  dispositions 
Tallard  and  Marsin  were  essentially  bad;  and  he  remarks  th 
Marlborough  hit  the  blot  in  the  defence,  in  attacking  the  extend 
and  weak  French  centre.    But  what  is  of  most  permanent  int^f 
in  these  passages  is  the  indignant  censure  pronounced  by  Yille 
on  the  surrender  of  the  defeated  French  right.    His  observatioi 
like  those  of  Napoleon  on  the  capitulation  of  Dupont  at  Baylt 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  which  I 
witnessed  the  humiliations  of  Metz  and  Sedan. 

Blenheim  drove  the  French  armies  out  of  Germany,  made  M 
Emmanuel  a  fugitive  exile,  and  carried  the  war  again  to  the  front 
of  France.    Marlborough  had  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1705 
invade  Lorraine  from  the  Moselle  and  the  Ehine,  always  the  m 
vulnerable  point  of  France,  and  Louis  of  Baden  had  pledged  him 
to  second  the  movement.    At  this  moment  Landau,  retaken  by 
French  in  1702-3,  had  again  fallen,  and  the  Palatinate  lay  o; 
to  the  allied  armies.     The  situation,  in  fact,  bore  a  strong  rest 
blance  to  that  of  the  belligerents  in  August  1870 ;  but  the  coi 
of  events  was  completely  diflferent.     Yillars  was  placed  agaix 
supreme  command,  and  his  operations  at  this  grave  crisis  v 
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lose  of  ft  really  ^'reat  warrior.     He  knew  that  he  would  be  largely 

iferior  in  force  should  Marlborough  and  Louis  of  Baden  once  unite, 

it  he  knew  how  worthless  passive  defence  is,  especially  in  the  case 

French  Boldiers  (his  remarks  on  this  point  are  of  sterling  value) ;  so 

boldly  assumed  a  <larin<^  oftVnsive,  struck  the  heads  of  the  hostdo 

tlamns  with  real  effect,  and  then,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  delibe- 

itely  fell  hack  to  a  well-chosen  position  resting  on  the  Moselle  and 

le  fortresa  of  Sierck.     This  strategy  was  very  different  from  the 

rctchod  attempt  of  Napoleon  III.  to  threaten  Saarbriick,  followed 

a  frightened  halt  along  an  exposed  frontier,  and  the  result  of  the 

mtest  was  as  dissimilar.     Marlborough  broke  up  from  Treves  and 

>proached  Villars ;  his  army  was  not  more  numerous  than  that  of 

le  French,  as  the  marshal  would  have  the  reader  believe,  and  he 

roperly  waited  the  coming  of  the  margrave  of  Baden  before  makuig 

ofEengive  movement.     The  margrave,  however — the  cause  is  not 

)wa — refused  to  keep  his  word  and  to  leave  the  Rhine,  and  Marl- 

)roiigh  recoiled  from  the  lines  of  Villars  when  made  aware  of  their 

^rmidable  strength.    The  invasion,  in  a  word,  completely  failed,  and, 

lOUgh  Napoleon  111.  had  not  the  fortune  of  Villars — for  the  crown 

ince  of  Prussia,  unhko  Louis  of  Baden,  co-operated  loyally  with 

colleagues — still  the  conduct  of  Villars  contrasts  most  strikingly 

lilL  that  of  the  ill-fated  emperor,  and  largely  contributed  to  his 

This  was  one  of  the  achievements  on  which  the  marshal 

itomed  to  dwell  with  especial  pride. 

1706  and  1707  were  years  t>f  increasing  disasters  for  France. 

repeated  defeats,  and  the  expulsion  of  Philip— still  called  by 

allies  the  duke  of  Anjou — from  the  capital  and  the  easteni 

svfl,   Spain   was   practically  reconquered    for   the  king,  by 

rwick,  next   to  Villars   the  first  of  the  soldiers  of  France,  and 

In  Tirtue  of   Almanza,   a  lesser    Ramillies,  not  unworthy  of  his 

renowned  kinsman-     But   ruin  seemed   to  lour  on   the  Bourbon 

noitarehy.    Engene,  advancmg  up  the  Po,  with  extraordinary  skill, 

tooled   Marsin  and  his  colleague,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  great 

Wttle  which  set  Italy  free  ;  and  after  the  decisive  day  of  Turin,  the 

lAoatrian  eagles  flew  into  Provence.     The  most  crushing  stroke, 

'koverftr,  was  struck  in  the  Netherlands.    The  army  of  Villeroy  was 

ivtipyed  at  Bamillies,  and  the  standards  of  ^larlborough,  carried 

from  the  MeoBe  to  the  Scheldt,  rose  menacingly  on  the  borders  of 

Ajiois.    France  was  in  such  straits  as  she  had  never  l>een  in  since 

I  tb  days  of  St.  Queutin  and  Pavia  ;  and  it  seemed  scarcely  probable 

ftitibeconid   make  he«d  for  another  year  against  the  victorious 

■ffiis.    VilUrs  during  this  period  was  in  command  on  the  frontier 

l*h»««i  the  Iklosellc  and  the  lUiine,  and  he  still  shed  lustre  on  the 

'  lUi&orousb  and  ViUars  exchanged  graceful  eourte&ies  in  this  passage  o(  anu4 ; 
■MTSan  wonlj  have  0%  believe  ihat  Marlborough  sent  him  a  message  complaining 
^^Msioctof  the  margrave  of  Baden.    This  is  very  improbable. 
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arms  of  France,  though  misfortime  elsewhere  made  his  efForta 
fruitless.  Teaching  a  severe  lesson  to  the  incapable  Marsin,  who 
declared  the  attempt  absurd  and  hopeless,  he  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Alsace,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  the  offensive  and  actually 
reached  the  heart  of  the  empire,  by  the  way  usually  followed  by 
Turemie,  across  the  Neckar  to  the  Upper  Danube.  On  this  occasion 
he  performed  a  feat  considered  in  that  age  of  extreme  brilliancy.  J 
He  turned  by  a  feint  the  great  lines  of  Stolhofen ;  but  this  war, 
marked  by  superior  strategy,  was  to  prove  that,  valuable  as  these 
defences  have  often  been,  they  are  generally  in  the  long  run  liable 
to  fall.  His  fine  generalship,  however,  came  to  nothing :  the  army 
of  Villars  was  weakened  by  repeated  drafts,  and  it  failed  to  achieve 
any  real  success.  His  complaints  on  the  subject  may  not  surprise 
us,  but  they  betray  the  jealous  selfishness  and  the  disinclination  to 
work  together  for  a  great  common  object,  which  have  been  besetting 
sins  of  many  French  chiefs. 

Mllars  was  despatched  from  Germany  in  1708  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Provence,  and  Dauphine.     l']ugene,  after  his  victory  at 
Turin,  had  besieged  Toulon  in  the  preceding  year  ;  but,  as  has  always 
happened  in  the  case  of  attacks  on  tliis  side  of  France,  the  invasion 
had   failed.     The  duke  of   Savoy,  however,  renewed   the   attempt 
iu  1708  from  the  Piedmontese  passes,  and  Yiltara   found   himself 
compelled  with  inferior  forces  to  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
He  mana'uvred  for  some  months  in  the  long  mountainous  tract 
which  extends  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  sea,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  had  nearly  caught  the  duke  among  the  Alpine  uplands  of  Mont 
Geiie\Te.     But  the  cowardice  of  the  commandant  of  Exiles — a  cele- 
lirated  place  in  the  wars  of  those  days — enabled  the  enemy  to  effect 
his  escape.     Yillars  has  remarked  that  this  was  the  conduct   oCB 
too  many  chiefs  of  garrisons  thoughout  this   contest.     Since  the™ 
perfection  of   the  methods  of  attack  by  Yauban,  it  had,  in   fact, 
become  an  accepted  maxim  that  a  strong  place  when  invested  must 
fall  ;  but  Alllars  strongly  condemned  this  notion.     He  knew  what-^ 
brave  men  behind  walls  can  do,  and,  like  Napoleon  afterw-ards,  be^i 
laid  down   the  principle  that  a  fortress  should   always  stand    an 
asHault.     The  campaign  was  indecisive,  but  was  strongly  marked 
by  the  demoralisation  of  the  French  armies  here  and  elsewhere. 
At   the  instance,  however,  of  Louis  XIV,  the  attention  of  Yillars 
was    largely   directed    to    the    confiict    upon    the    verge   of    the 
Netherlands  where  Eugene  and  Marlborough  went  from  triumph 
to  triumph.     France  had  made  a  colossal  effort    to   defend  thigfl 
frontier,  but   the  squabbles    between    Yendome  and    the  duke  of™ 
Burgundy  had  led  to  the  defeat  of  Oudenardc,  and  Berwick  had 
not  made  the  situation  better.     When  the  great  strongliold  of  Lille 
was  besieged,  Yillars  seems  to  have  correctly  advised  an  attempt  to 
strike  the  communications  of  the  allies,  and  he  justly  remarks   ' 


>nt  for  the  miscondnctof  Lamotte,  the  fortress  wonld  probably  not 
ive  fallen.  He  is  properly  severe  in  his  memoirs  and  letters  on 
rery  one  of  the  French  chiefs. 
After  the  loss  of  Lille,  Villars  was  given  the  command  of  the 
ly  of  the  north.  We  have  now  reached  the  grandest  part  of 
career,  when  he  saved  his  country  from  destruction  at  hand, 
and  changed  a  period  of  disaster  into  one  of  triumph.  His  project 
>f  1703  proves  that  he  was  a  true  strategist ;  but  his  campaigns  of 
,709,  1710,  1711,  1712,  show  that  he  had  every  ijuality  of  a  great 
iptain,  skill  in  defence,  and  upon  the  offensive,  resolution,  daring, 
jd  an  heroic  nature.  He  reached  the  frontier  of  Artois  in  the 
jring  of  1701> :  and  the  prospect  before  him  might  have  apjialled 
rcn  liis  courageous  and  sanguine  heart.  Marlborough,  his 
)wer  in  England  as  j'et  unbroken,  and  Eugene  directing  the 
imperial  armies,  were  at  the  head  of  largely  sujx'rior  forces  supplied 
iply  with  requirements  of  war,  and  flushed  with  the  pride  of 
victories  ;  and  the  capture  of  Lille  had  made  the  allies 
of  the  tract  between  the  heads  of  the  Scheldt  and  the 
jys,  and  had  given  them  a  solid  base  to  invade  France.  On  the 
hand,  Villars  was  all  but  destitute  of  resources  necessary  to 
the  field.  He  had  an  army,  large  in  numbers  indeed,  but 
>frded  with  young  and  bad  le^ie8  ;  a  terrible  dearth  had  left  his 
ips  and  magazines  almost  without  bread ;  a  bankrupt  treasury 
not  pay  his  troops ;  he  was  short  of  guns  ajid  of  munitions 
of  all  kinds ;  and,  in  a  word,  ho  was  in  no  state  to  confront  his 
totm}\  Despair,  too,  had  fallen  on  the  officers  in  command  ;  the 
briOiant  noblesse  had  lost  heart ;  and  Villars  was  repeatedly  told 
in  his  tent,  that,  in  the  general  ruin  which  se^^med  certain,  an 
ifrnoniiJiious  peace  was  the  only  hope  for  France. 

It  is  at  crises  like  these  that  a  great  captain  proves  his  influence 

orer  the  army  he  rules,  especially  over  a  French  army,  of  all  armies 

the  quickest   to   understand  genius.     Villars  received  full  powers 

.from  the  king  at    Versailles  ;  he  took  severe  measures  to  obtain 

ipplics ;  he  seized  horses  and   carts   to   move  his   artillery ;  lie 

contrived  to  increase  his  guns  in  number;  and  in  two  months  he 

«»*!  ready  to  move  in  the  field.     This  shows  administrative  powers 

[of  nncommon  order;   but  the  capacity  of  Villars  was  even  more 

tcnspicunus  in  restoring  contldence    to   his  enfeebled  army.     Ilis 

general  ofticers,  indeed,  remained  demoralised  ;  and  he  indignantly 

(tttieated  the  king  to  send  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  co-operate  with 

liin,  in  inspiring  the  noblesse  with   a   sense   of  duty.     But   he 

Perfectly  succeeded  with  the  mass  of  the  troops ;  the  sensitive  and 

S»llant  French  nature  drew  hope  and  daring  from  the  example  ho 

*t;  and  it  became  a  jest  in  his  camp,  'Give  us  our  daily  bread, 

^  »e  will  show  our  father  we  know   how   to  fight/      In    June 

Wboroogh  and  Eugene  had  debouched  from  Lille,  at  the  head  of 
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a  force  that  seemed  to  defy  resistance;  and,  as  is  well  known 
Marlborough  proposed  to  turn  the  line  of  the  French  fortresses  b] 
the  coast,  and  to  advance  across  the  Somme  to  the  capital.  Thii 
project  was  rejected  by  the  Dutch  and  Eugene,  for  what  reasoi 
has  not  appeared ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  movemen 
was  precisely  the  one  the  marshal  feared  ; '  and  this  is  significan 
of  Marlborough's  strategic  gifts,  wliich  have  been  denied  him  b; 
some  critics.  The  allies  had  advanced,  in  an  extended  front,  inb 
the  region  of  rivers,  canals,  and  marshes,  thickly  strewn  with  i 
series  of  minor  fortresses  which  spreads  north  of  Axras  betwea 
Bethune  and  Douay ;  and  this  was  exactly  what  Villars  wanted 
He  had  covered  this  naturally  difficult  tract  with  defensive  line 
ever  growing  in  strength  ;  and  he  awaited  the  enemy  behind  thi 
powerful  barrier.  It  should,  however,  be  specially  noticed  thai 
though  he  was  weaker  in  force  than  the  allies,  and  though  th 
fortunes  of  France  were  in  his  hands,  he  still  eschewed  the  tactic 
of  passive  defence,  a  maxim  from  which  he  never  receded.  B 
used  his  entrenchments  as  a  means  of  offence,  and  more  than  on( 
he  marched,  as  if  to  offer  battle,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spir 
of  his  troops.  At  this  conjuncture  too,  a  true  test  of  the  man,  I 
advised  Louis  to  reject  the  conditions  of  ignominy  sought  to  1 
imposed  on  him. 

The  bold  attitude  of  Villars  gradually  raised  the  spirits  and  hop 
of  desponding  lieutenants.     The  king  sent  him  the  famous  Maiai 
du  Eoi ;  and  as  it  was  felt  that  decisive  events  were  at  hand,  br 
liant  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  standards 
the  opposing  armies.  Boufflers  came  to  support  an  heroic  colleaga 
the  Pretender  was  seen  under  the  tent  of  ViUars :  the  prince 
Orange  and  several  German  princes  held  high  command  un^ 
Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  and  the  names  of  Miinnich,  of  Manr 
of  Saxony,  and  of  Schwerin  appear  upon  the  list  of  their  ofiQce 
Before  the  summer  had  closed  the  army  of  Villars  was  a  very  c 
fefent  instrument  of  war  from  the  '  armed  mass  of  wretche^a 
it  had  been ;  and  this  transformation  was  the  work  of  its  ch 
The  allies,  having  failed  in  their  attack  in  front,  turned  to  besii 
the  great  stronghold  of  Tournay,  one  of  the  points  on  the  Schc 
still  held  l)y  France ;  and  the  place  fell,  after  a  brave  resistance  ; 
governor,  however,  if  we  may  believe  Villars,  having  been  remise 
collecting  supplies.    Marlborough  and  Eugene  having  disposed 
this  obstacle,  sat  down  before  Mons  and  approached  the  Saml 
their  object  jirobably  being  to  turn  the  French  defences  between 
Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  and  to  master  the  heads  of  the  Oise  and 

'  Villars  thought  the  allies  would  take  Aire  and  St.  V6nant,  two  small  fortressi 
the  head  of  the  Ljb,  and  ces  deux  places  utiefois  en  leur  pouvoir,  ils  pouvotent  i 
prendre  Abbeville,  se  saisir  de  Boulogne,  et  mettre  le  royaame  4  contribution  jtu 
Paris  {M&moires,  tome  iii.  p.  59). 
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Somme.  Villars  certainly  feared  a  move  of  this  kind.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember he  advanced  towards  the  fortress,  '  resolved  to  fight  if  he 
saw  a  good  chance ;  *  and  he  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  tract  of 
heathy  plain  and  forest  which  Btretches  north  of  Malplaquet.  He 
placed  his  army  here,  he  tells  us  himself,  '  to  enable  it  to  resist  a 
more  }>owerful  enemy,'  and  the  position  he  took  was  formidable  in 
the  extreme.  His  left  wing  rested  in  the  "wood  of  Taisniere,  his  right 
occupied  that  of  Laniere,  e^ch  approachinfj;  the  other  like  a  conver- 
ging crescent ;  and  hia  centre,  filling  the  interval  between,  was 
covered  with  all  kuids  of  natural  obstacles.  Yillars  strengthened 
these  with  redoubts,  entrenchments,  and  batteries  commanding  vul- 
nerable points;  and  his  line  has  been  compared  to  an  'infernal 
golf,  ready  to  l»elch  out  fire  in  all  directions.'  True,  however,  to 
the  titctics  he  always  adopted,  he  so  arrayed  his  troops  as  to  have 
them  in  haiid  to  assume,  when  required,  a  bold  oftensive. 

On  11  Sept.  1709,  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  having  drawn  off 

from  Mons,  attacked  Villars  in  this  position  of  vantage.    The  allied 

army  was   probably  100,000  strong ;  that  of  the  marshal  about 

90,000;  but  the  French  army  was  much  the  weaker  in  guns  ;  and 

though  composed  of  soldiers  of  one  race,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 

the  formidable  host  of  its  enemies  flushed  with  six  years  of  victories. 

The  ]x>8ition  of  Villars  gave  him  his  one  chance  of  success,  and  he 

turned  it  to  the  best  account,  against  his  great  adversaries.    As  he 

had  expected,  the  fire  of  his  batteries  told  heavily  on  the  allied 

columns,  as  they  entered  the  space  between  the  two  forests ;  but 

Eugene,  making  a  movement  to  his  right,  outflanked  by  degi'ces 

the  French  left,  and  drove  its  advanced  divisions  out  of  the  wood  of 

^^t,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wood  of  Taisniere.     Villars  dc- 

^Bied  from  his  centre  to  support  his  left ;  and  having  led  more  tlian 

Wb6  charge  in  person,  restored  the  battle  in  this  direction,  when  he 

ilMfcB  suddenly  called  away  to  anotlier  part  of  the  fiDld,  to  make  head 

ist  his  most  terrible  foe.     With  that  unerring  insight  which 

never  been  surpassed,  Marlborough  had  fallen  in  force  on  the 

led  French  centre  ;  and  it  had  begun  gradually  to  yield  to 

pressure  of  the  veteran   British  foot  and   horsemen,   when 

lars  appeared  to   revive  the   liearts  of  his  soldiery.      At  this 

lent,  however,  the  mtirshal  fell,  his  knee  shattered  by  a  musket 

;    and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt   that   this   mischance   gave 

jllied  cljiefs  an  immense  advantage.     The  French  centre,  how- 

r,  made  a  grand  resistance  ;  the  Maison  du  lloi,  and  the  Irish 

fell  furiously  on  the  enemy,  and  twice  drove  him  liack  ;  and 

the  entrenchments  were  at  last  won  in  part,  the  lines  of 

even  here  were  not  easily  carried.     Meanwhile  the  prince  of 

ion  Marlborough's  left  had  recklessly  attacked  the  French 

the  strength  of  the  position  became  but  too  manifest ;  and 

the  Dutch  troops  were  mown  down,  and  slain  in  multitudes.     The 
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battle  was  still  ragiug,  wheu  an  outflanking  movement,  directed  by 

Eugene,  began  to  tbreatLii  the  already  hard-pressed  left  of  his  enemy ; 
Boiiiflers,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  French,  drew  slowly 
off  from  the  scene  of  carnage  ;  but  VillarB— he  had  been  taken  to 
Queeiioy —exclaimed  from  '  a  litter  covered  with  captured  standartl^to 
that  his  army  '  must  at  once  light  again.'  ^B 

The  allies  won  Malpla<juet,  in  a  tactical  sense,  for  the  French 
retreated    from   the   field,   and   Mons  had   ere  long   fallen.     Yet 
the  boast  of  Yillara  was  perfectly  true  :  this  victory  shattered  the 
grand  alliance  ;  the  Dutch  troops  were  more  than  half  destroyed  ; 
the  whigs  rapidly  lost  jjowcr  in  England ;  and  Marlboroagh,  if,  as 
has  been  said,  he  fought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  war  party 
at  home,  was  baffled.     Villars,  though  still  suffering  cruelly  from 
his  wound,  was  on  the  northern  frontier  in  the  spring  of  1710 ;  but 
the  enemy,  in  his  absence,  had  forced  the  lines,  and  had  sat  down 
before  the  strong  place  of   J>ouay.     In  the  two  campaigns  that 
followed,  Marlborough  and  Villars    had  each  his  hands  tied  ;  for 
Marlborough  knew  that  his  power  was  vanishing,  and  Villars  had 
orders  not  to  risk  a  battle  ;  and  though  Eugene  thought  only  of  wai", 
the  operations  on  both  sides  were  really  timid.     Villars  went  on 
constructing  new  lines  which  gradually  spread  over  an  immense 
breadth,  from   the  heads  of  the   Sambrc  to  the  Canche ;  ^  but  he 
repeatedly  assumed  an  offensive  attitude ;  he  succesBfully  defended 
the  wide  frontier  extending  from  Arras,  by  Cam  bray,  to  Landrecies ; 
and  the  capture  of  Bctlmne,  St.  Tenant,  and  Aire* — Douay  had 
fallen  early  in  the  year — small  places  round  the  heads  of  the  Lya, 
was  his  only  loss  in  1710.    Next  year  he  was  opposed  by  Marlborougl 
only ;  Eugene  was  gone,  and  the  alliance  was  lirealdng  up ;  but  he  waJ 
out-manieuvred  by  the  renowned  Englishman,  though  the  incident 
has  Iteen  unduly  magnified.   He  held  his  lines,  and  even  threatenec 
Douay  ;  Marlborough  was  be^'ond  the  Bcarpe  and  tlireatened  Sen 
and  Arras  ;  and  Villars,  history  affirms,  boasted  that  his  enemy  h^j 
reached  his  tic  jiIhk  idfra.    Marlborough,  however,  profited,  with  a<3 
mirabk'  hkill,  fiom  a  single  fali^e  movement  made  by  the  marshal  i' 
sending  a  detachment  too  far  to  his  right ;  deceiving  his  adversar 
by  H  series  of  feints,  he  marched  rapidly  in  August,  and  turned  th 
lines  in  the  angle  between  the  8carpe  and  the  Censee  ;  '^  and  Villai 
vainly  attempted  to  lure  him  on  to  fight,  with  two  rivers  in 


*  Marlborough,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  b;  these  demonstrations, 
wrote  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  :  '  We  shall  have  no  action  before  the  taking  i 
Douay;  unless  they  act  contrary  to  reason.*  Curiously  enough  Villars  wrote  exao^ 
the  same :  La  vtEriM  est  que  c'eiU  die  unc  entrcprise  conirairc  d  touU  raiion. 

*  These  operations  indicate  that  Marlborough  at  least  ooutemplated  the  possibil] 
of  advancing  by  the  coast  in  1711. 

'  The  Memoirs  of  ViJIars  are  not  trustworthy  as  regards  these  operations.  } 
bitterly  felt  the  loss  of  the  lines  and  insinuates  that  the  detachment  was  made  sgai| 
Mb  will ;  but  this  is  certainly  incorrect. 
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rear,  in  the  plains  of  Cambray.*'  The  French  chief  had  been  fairly 
baffled  ;  but  Marlliorough's  success  was  only  trifling ;  he  merely 
took  the  insigniiicant  place  of  Bouchain  ;  and  Villara  insists  that 
Marlborough  would  have  failed  in  this  had  a  French  general  officer 
done  his  duty. 

The  brilliant  Frenchman  in  this  passage  of  arms  proved  no 
match  for  the  more  profound  Englishman.     Yet  though  the  turn- 
ing the  lines  was  a  fine  exploit,  Villars  need  not  have  been  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  jests  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles.    lie  has  truly 
shown  that  defences  of  this  kind  will  usually  fall  before  a  skilful 
inemy  ;  and  Torres  Vedras  may  be  no  exception,  for  the  position 
ight  have  been  turned  by  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Tagus,     The 
marshal  might  well  look  at  these  campaigns  with  pride  :  he  had  for 
onths   been    uuable   to   mount   a   horse ;    his   army   was   often 
retchedly   supplied ;    and   yet   he   had   successfully   made   head 
j;ain8t  the  fii-st  chief  of  Europe ;    and  he  had  kept  the  enemy 
ithin  Artois  at  the  expense  only  of  live  or  six  fortresses.     He  had 
ibited  remarkable  power  in  defence  ;  he  had  also  proved  that 
e  could  l>e  prudent  ;  and  fortune,  true  to  genius,  gave  him  his 
ward.     Marlborou;:^h  had   been  disgraced  before   171*2   opened  ; 
ut  Eugene  had  insisted  on  invading  France  ;  and  he  was  in  great 
rce  in  spring  on    the  northern    frontier.     As  Ifarlborough   had 
wished  to  turn  the  French  fortresses  by  the  coast,  Eugene  had  a 
wholly  different  plan.'    His  object  was  to  tiu-n  them  by  the  heads  of 

I  the  Sambre ;  and  when  Quesnoy  and  Landrtcios  had  fallen — these 
pere  the  only  obstacles  in  this  direction — he  bad  resolved  to  descend 
me  open  valley  of  the  Oise,  the  traditional  line  of  old  Spanish 
invasion,  and  to  push  on  in  formidable  strength  to  Paris.  Quesnoy 
surrendered  after  a  feeble  defence ;  and  when  the  pruice  had  assailed 
Landrecies,  his  confidence  and  that  of  Ids  troops  was  so  higli  that 
his  Unes  were  named  'the  way  to  the  capital.'  Eugene,  however, 
daring  but  sometimes  rash,  had  left  his  communications  exposed, 
I  from  hh  camp,  about  as  far  as  the  frontier  ;  and  Villars  was  a 
I  man  of  real  genius,  very  different  fi'om  the  incapable  chiefs  of  Turin. 
The  marshal,  in  considerable  force  in  the  tract  round  Cambray, 
saw  his  opportunity  and  seized  it  at  once ;  and  his  operations 
vrere  those  of  a  nuister  of  war.  Giving  out  that  he  would  relieve 
ndrecies^  and  concealing  his  mind  to  his  own  lieutenants,  he 
oved  towards  th*-  beleaguered  fortress.  He  then  euuntermarched 
taXt  speed  by  nijzht.  screening  the  movemunt  with  conspicuous 


MarQiaroagh  wm  iur  too  judicious  to  run  lii«  risk.  Villars  does  not  conceal  Inn 
i:  L0  marshal  de  Villars  y  niarclui  et  se  mit  en  bataUle  dans  let  plainea  de 
'CWMltni|f,  7*f  pouvant  pai  croire  qu' ii't  enntvii  qui  la  lui-avoit  pr^enUe  inanquoit 
VeceatUM  J4  la  dontur  a  Urrain  i>gal. 

'  Thcae  pftAiiaged  uf  the  war  remain  almost  aiiexplnined.    Bat  we  know  enough  to 
■ilieeiri  th«  divided  counaeU  which  have  so  often  been  (utal  to  a  coalition. 
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ekill ;  and  he  fell  in  fall  force  on  the  communications  of  his  fo( 
at  Denain,  hard  by  the  course  of  the  Scheldt.*  The  result  wai 
like  a  stroke  of  magic ;  the  troops  defending  Denain  were  cut  t< 
pieces ;  a  powerful  detachment  hurried  up  by  Eugene  was  drivei 
into  the  Scheldt  and  destroyed ;  and  Viilars  stood  in  triumph  oi 
the  line  of  the  retreat  of  his  exasperated  and  defeated  enemy.  Th( 
whole  invasion  collapsed  in  an  instant ;  the  siege  of  Landrecies  wa 
quickly  raised  ;  the  army  of  the  prince  with  difficulty  escaped ;  an( 
before  four  months  had  passed  every  one  of  the  fortresses,  whiel 
had  been  the  prizes  of  these  campaigns,  had  fallen  again  into  th< 
marshal's  hands.  The  success  of  Viilars  was  admirable,  complete 
and  decisive.  Denain,  like  Valmy  and  Ziirich,  saved  France  ;  lik( 
Marengo  it  sent  her  on  the  path  of  conquest. 

Eugene,  notwithstanding  these  crushing  reverses,  persuaded  hii 
master  to  continue  the  war.    At  the  beginning,  however,  of  1718 
England  and  the  States  had  withdrawn  from   the  contest;  ani 
France,  bleeding  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  was  more  than  a  matd 
for  the  ill-compacted  Empire.    Viilars  confronted  Eugene  on  tb 
Rhine.     His  memoirs  are  certainly  not  correct  in  stating  that  tii 
prince  was  superior  in  force ;  he  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respeK 
inferior.     The  operations  of  the  marshal  exhibit  the  strategic  gifl 
and  the  daring  energy  which  distinguished  him  through  his  glorioo 
career.  Eugene  stood  cautiously  on  the  defensive,  protected  by  lint 
known  as  those  of  Ettlingen,  which  covered  the  Rhenish  frontier  ( 
Baden ;  and,  from  the  outset,  he  was  out-manoeuvred.   Viilars  crossf 
the  Rhine  and  threatened  the  lines ;  Eugene  drew  troops  from  ti 
strong  places  of  Philippsburg ;  and  upon  this  the  marshal  pound 
on  the  fortress,  and  soon  afterwards  took  the  great  stronghold 
Landau.     The  course  of  the  Rhine  having  been  mastered,  Villa 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  stroke;  he  had  never  forgotten  t 
project  of  1703 ;  and  he  determined  to  force  the  lines,  to  besie 
Freiburg,  and  thence  to  make  his  way  to  the  Upper  Danube.    Tl 
fine  conception  was  admirably  worked  out ;  and,  had  the  war  be 
prolonged,  Viilars  not  improbably  would  have  carried  the  Bourb 
flag  to  Vienna.    Deceiving  the  enemy  by  dexterous  feints, 
stormed  the  lines  at  a  precipitous  height,  called  the  Rosskopf,  t 
marches  from  Strasbourg — he  had  given  a  great  ball  to  conceal  I 
purpose — and  he  had  soon  sat  down  before  Freiburg,  the  oi 
obstacle  to  an  advance  through  the  Black  Forest.     The  siege 
remarkable  for  the  severity  shown  by  Viilars,  a  chivalrous  a 
humane  man,  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  apart  from  \ 
citadel ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  required  the  place ;  and  the  examph 

*  The  exclamation  of  Villara  on  this  occasion  is  well  known.  A  man  of  roa 
said  that  fascines  should  be  made  to  fill  up  a  wet  ditch  before  Denain.  '  Oive  me 
buff  coat,'  said  the  marshal, '  and  follow  me ;  the  bodies  of  our  men  that  'all  wil 
our  only  fascines.' 
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Wellington  at  Pamplona — not  to  3peak  of  Cromwell  at  Wexford 
and  Drogheda  —  completely  juatilieB  the  French  commander. 
Freiburg  waa  surrendered  towards  the  close  of  November.  As 
Villars  expected,  the  blow  was  decisive ;  the  terrified  emperor  cried 
old,  enough; '  and  Eugene  made  overtures  for  a  lasting  peace, 
adyersariea  who,  Uke  brave  men,  had  continued  friends  through 
e  whole  war,  arranged  the  prehminarieB  at  the  well-known  place 
Rastadt :  and  the  gigantic  struggle,  which  had  convulsed  Europe, 
but  ruined  France,  and  half  destroyed  Germany,  was  at  last 
ought  to  an  honourable  close.  That  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had 
t  perished  was  probably  due  to  the  genius  of  Villars. 
The  marshal  had  now  attained  old  age,  but  he  waa  yet  to  live 
y  years  of  honour.  The  king  had  already  made  him  a  duke 
and  peer,  and,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  titles  and  dignities 
were  lavished  profusely  on  him.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
marshal-general — a  charge  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  Turenne. 
,6  was  made  governor  of  many  cities  and  provinces,  and  he  was 
r  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  council  which  duected  the  youth 
Louis  XV.  He  had  earned  these  rewards,  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
that  he  enumerates  them  pompously  in  his  memoirs.  We 
here  the  quiet  modesty  of  Turenne,  and  the  simplicity  and 
grand  self-respect  of  Wellington.  The  old  warrior  belonged  to  the 
past :  heroic,  high-minded,  and  loyal  in  faith,  he  had  nothing  in 
L^ommon  with  the  licentious  roues  and  wits  of  the  regency,  and  of 
^^Be  duke  of  Bourl)on.  He  hved  much  to  himself  in  his  provincial 
^H^pnimeuts,  and  he  continued  to  bo  a  butt  at  Versailles,  where  he 
^^W  laughed  at  as  the  jealous  husband  of  a  brilliant  wife,  who  waa 
no  Herotf.  Tile  genius  of  Villars,  however,  shone  out  in  full  lustre 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave — the  light  flared  up  before  it  sank  in 
darkness.  In  1733,  when  in  his  eighty-second  year,  he  was  given 
the  command  of  a  French  army  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  the 
Polish  succession,  and  he  set  oflf  joyfully,  having  told  the  council 
thml  *  ho  would  bring  Italy  back  as  a  prize  for  the  king.'  His  dia- 
pocitions  were  able  and  profound  ;  there  are  indications  that,  like 
Eugene  and  Bonaparte  many  years  afterwards,  he  understood  the 
■'  I  itegic  value  of  the  Adige  ;  but  in  1733,  as  in  1703,  be  was  crossed 
;  .  j  Lafllcd  by  inferior  men.and  he  exhibited  his  old  defects  of  temper. 
The  last  incident  of  his  Ufe  in  the  iield  was  striking ;  he  was  nearly 
nUTOOoded  by  a  hostile  party,  bat  Villarn  cut  his  way  through  with  a 
biadlol  of  horsemen,  to  the  astonishiuent  ahke  of  friend  and  foe. 
This,  as  he  said,  '  was  his  last  spark.'  He  fell  ill  and  died  at  Turin 
withi'  "  weeks  after  a  feat  of  arms  which  recalls  his  brilliant  and 
heroi  .;  1  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  warriors 
o(  Fra&eo,  and  though  he  was  scarcely  equal  cither  to  Turenne 
or  Conde  in  his  peculiar  sphere,  he  combined  in  himself,  in  a  very 


degree,  the  great  parts  of  both. 


William  O'Connou  "Morkib, 
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A    CHARTER    OF    HENRY    I    (1123). 

A  GOOD  ilUistration  of  the  value  of  chai'ters  for  chronological 
and  biogriipLieal  purposes  ia  afforded  by  one  which  Henry  I  granted 
to  the  church  of  Exeter.  It  is  printed  in  the  '  Jlouasticon  '  under 
Plimpton,  to  the  foundation  of  which  jjrior}'  it  is  asserted  to  have 
Ijeen  prehmiiiary.  That  foundation  is  assigned  to  1121.  The 
charter,  however,  is  also  found  among  those  confirmed  by  Henry  VHI 
(Confirmation  Eoll,  1  Hen.  VIII,  p.  5,  No.  13),  witli  alisfc  of  witnesaea 
arranged  in  correct  order  ;  whereas  the '  Monasticon  '  version  is  taken 
from  the  pleadings  under  Itic.  11  (Coram  Eegc,  Hil.  '2  Ric.  II,  Rot. 
20,  Devon),  and  records  the  witnesses  in  grievous  disonler.  The 
explanation  of  such  disorder  is  that  the  clerk  in  the  latter  case 
was  not  familiar  witli  the  system  on  which  the  attestations  to  these 
charters  were  arranged,  tlie  names  of  the  leading  witnesses  being 
placed  in  a  line  above  the  others.  This  will  be  made  evident  from 
the  two  lists  of  witnesses  :— 


E'Hj}a  Order. 
King  Henry 
Queen  A  deli /a 

Williain,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Thuratan,  archbishop  of  York 
Richard,  bishop  of  London 
Williiim,  bishop  of  Winchester 
Roger,  biabop  of  Sahsbury 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln 
Evrard,  bishop  of  Norwich 
Hervey,  bishop  of  Ely 
Ralf,  bishop  of  Chichester 
Ranulf,  bishop  of  Durham 
Robert,  bishop  of  Coventry 
•  Theold,'  bisbop  of  Worcester 
Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Richard,  bishop  of  Hereford 
Godfrey,  bishop  of  Rath 
Geoffrey  the  chancellor 
Geoffrey,    abbot    of     St.    Peter's, 
Winchester 


Wrong  Order. 


J 


Queen  Adeliza 

Williain,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester 

Thuratan,  archbishop  of  York 

Wilham,  earl  of  Surrey 

Rof^er,  bishop  of  Salisbury 

Roger,  earl  of  Warwick 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln 

Robert,  earl  of  Leicester 

Evrard,  bishop  of  Norwich 

Hugh  Bigot,  dapifer 

Her\-ey,  bisbop  of  Ely 

Wilham  Pirou,  dapifer 

Ralf,  bishop  of  Chichester 

Wilham  d'Aubeny 

Ranulf,  bishop  of  Durham 

Nigel  d'Aubeny 

Robert,  bisbop  of  Coventry 
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Right  Order. 
sbert,  aW>ot  of  Ta\'istock 
ThorstaD,  abbot  of  Sherborne 
rineent.  abbot  of  Abingdon 
id,  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
earl  of  Gloucester 
1,  earl  of  Surrey 
I,  earl  of  Huntingdon 
lulf,  earl  of  Chester 
'Boger,  earl  of  Warwick 
L     Bobcrt.  earl  of  Leicester 
^^Bugh  Bigot,  dapi/er 
^HVilliam  de  Pirou,  tlapi/er 

William  d'Aobeny 
Nigel  d'Anbeny 
Richard  fitz  Baldwin 
Baldwin  de  Hedvers 
J<diel  de  Berdestaple 
Guy  de  Totness 

»rt  de  '  Baden  tona  ' 

rilliain  fitz  Odo 

^otriin  de  Pomereda 
iSamald  de  Yalle  Torta 
['Wflliam  fitz  Richard 

Uttbert  de  AIneto 

nBmfoejr  de  Bobun 

VfcUer  fitz  Thurstan 


Wrong  Order. 
Richard  fitz  Baldwin 
'  Theold,'  bishop  of  Worcester 
Baldwin  de  Redvera 
Bernard,  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Johel  do  Berdestaple 
Ricliard,  bishop  of  Hereford 
Guy  de  Totness 
Godfrey,  bishop  of  Bath 
Robert  de  Cadentona  (sic) 
(ieoffrey  the  chancellor 
William  fitz  Odo 

GeoflFi'ey,  abbot  of  St,  Peter's,  Win- 
chester 
Goislin  de  Pomereda 
Osbert,  abbot  of  Tainstock 
Rainald  de  Valle  Torta 
Thurstan,  abbot  of  Sherborne 
\\'illiam  tit/  Ricliard 
Vincent,  abbot  of  Abingdon 
Herbert  de  AIneto 
Seffrid,  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
Humfrey  de  Bohun 
William,  abbot  of  Cerne 
Walter  fitz  Thurstan ' 


It  is  obvious  that  this  charter  was  granted  before  the  death  of 
of  Worcester  (20  Oct.  1123),  before  the  king's  departure 
jland  (June  1123),  and  before  tlie  accession  of  the  earl  of 
Hnatingdon  to  the  Scottish  throne  on  his  brother's  death  (25  April 
1123>.  But  it  must  be  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  previous 
cli&iicellor,  lliinulf  (Christmas  1122),  and  to  the  appointment  or 
"»H8«cration  (February  1123)  of  Archbishop  WilHam.  The  narrow 
uniit  thus  a«certainfd  {toints  to  the  Easter  court  of  1123  at 
^^uichef»t*r,  the  great  gathering  of  bishops  and  earls  implying 
xvDa  Boch  oceuaion.     Easter  fell,  that  year,  on  15  April. 

Sow  two  sees  Inul  fallen  vacant  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
»0u»  of  Lincoln  and  of  Bath.  Lincoln  was  given  to  Alexander, 
•hrther  at  Eatter  (Winchester),  as  stated  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
^'f  in  Lent,  aa  aawfrtod  by  the  continuator  of  Florence  ;  but  he  was 
^eoQsecrated  till  22  July.  Bath  was  bestowed  on  Godfrey,  whose 
"ODMcraiion  did  not  take  place  till  26  August,  though  Henry  of 
Hontingdon  aasigns  his  ap|x>intment,  like  that  of  Alexander,  to 

'  It  will  be  ob«enrcd  that  ttiis  list  omits  tho  bishopsi  of  London  and  WincheBter 
"i  th»  mria  of  Httntingtlon  and  Chester,  but  adds  tlie  abbot  of  Gerno. 
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Easter  (Winchester).  Both  these  bishops,  it  wUl  be  seen,  attest 
the  above  charter,  which  proves  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than 
Easter  (15  April),  while,  from  the  presence  of  Earl  David,  it  cannot 
be  more  than  a  fortnight  later  than  Easter  day.  It  is  thus  fixed 
to  the  Easter  court  at  Winchester. 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  these  two  bishops  attest  as 
such  (not  as  '  elect ')  long  before  their  consecration.  As  it  is  gene- 
rally held  that  bishops  never  did  so,  this  point  is  of  importance  (al- 
ways assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence)  for  its  bearing  on  other 
charters.'  Secondly,  four  of  the  witnesses— the  two  archbishops, 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury — are  said 
by  the  continuator  to  have  left  for  Eome  after  Alexander's  appoint- 
ment. From  this  charter  it  is  clear  that  they  did  not  leave  till 
after  Easter.  The  third  point  is  that  Earl  Roger  of  Warwick  had, 
at  the  date  of  this  charter,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry. 

Turning  to  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  we  find  in  this  charter  per- 
haps his  earliest  appearance.  Foss,  in  his  useful  work,  is  here  a  year 
out.  He  wrongly  assigned  the  death  of  the  preceding  chancellor, 
Banulf,  to  Christmas  1123,  instead  of  Christmas  1122,  and  he  as- 
sumed that  our  charter  must  be  subsequent  to  Bishop  Grodfrey*8  con- 
secration (2G  Aug.  1123),  and,  in  fact,  that  it  belonged  to  112^ 
(to  which  year  he  wrongly  assigned  the  death  of  Bishop  Theowulf) 
It  is  important  for  chronological  purposes  to  date  the  change  o: 
chancellor  correctly.  I  hope  to  determine,  on  another  occasion,  tb 
date  of  Banulfs  accession  to  the  post. 

We  have  also  in  this  charter  one  of  the  earliest  attestation 
(according  to  my  theory)  of  Robert  as  earl  of  Gloucester.  I 
should  be  noted  that  he  takes  at  once  precedence  of  all  other  eark 
just  as  he  had  taken,  before  his  elevation,  precedence  of  all  layme: 
under  the  rank  of  earl. 

Of  the  barons  most  are  familiar.  Richard  fitz  Baldwin  wa 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  famous  Baldwin  of  Exeter,  and  was,  lil 
him,  sheriff  of  Devon.  Baldwin  de  Redvers  was  the  son  of  Richai 
de  Redvers,  and  became  subsequently  first  earl  of  Devon  (the  coi 
fusion  of  these  two  families,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  seems 
be  incorrigible) .'  The  lords  of  the  great  honours  of  Barnstaple  ai 
Totness  *  are  followed  by  Robert  of  Bampton,  who  had  succeeded 

^  An  excellent  instance  of  this  practice  is  found,  ten  years  later,  in  the  case 
Bishop  Nigel,  who  attested  three  charters  in  1133,  before  the  king's  departure. 
Bishop  of  Ely,  though  he  was  not  consecrated  till  some  months  later.  They  are  tb 
found  in  Monasticon  \i.  1174, 1274,  and  that  which  gi-anted  the  chamberlalnship 
Aubrey  de  Vere. 

»  It  has  found  its  way,  under  '  Baldwin,'  into  the  Dictionary  of  NaHonal  I 
graphy. 

*  The  Guido  dc  Totteneys  of  this  charter  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Wido 
Nuriant  of  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  II  to  this  priory.  This  conjectore  is  c 
firmed  by  the  entry  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Hen.  I : — '  Wido  de  Nunant  reddit  ccmp. 
X  marcis  pro  concessinoc  ferie  de  Totneie '  (p.  154).  There  is  a  story  qaoted  bj  Dogdi 
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the  Domesday  fief  of  Walter  de  Douaij  and  who,  as  I  have  shown 
(English  Historical  Rem:ew,  v.  74(5),  was  afterwards  a  rebel  against 
Stephen.  Goislin  de  Poinerey  was  the  heir  of  Ralf  de  Poinercy,  the 
Domesday  baroD  ;  and  Reginald  (Rainaldus)  do  Vautort  was  a  great 
onder-tenant  of  the  honour  of  Mortain.  J.  H.  Round. 


CTSTBRCIAN    RTrDENTS   AT   OXFORD    IK   THE    THrRTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  early  history  of  the  Cistercians  at  Oxford  is  of  very  little 
importance  in  the  <levelopment  of  the  university  generally ;  as  a 
new  departure  in  the  history  of  English  monaatitiBm  it  deserves 
more  careful  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  question  whether  Rewley  Abbey  was,  or  was  not,  a  place  of 
Blady,  has  not  liitherto  received  an  autlioritative  answer.  Once 
only  does  Wood  venture  to  call  it  '  a  new  studying  place,'  in  what 
parportB  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  '  Annals  of  the  Ifonastery  of 
Brinton  (?)  * '  The  passage  occurs  in  the  *  AnnalH  of  Waveiley  '  with 
an  important  diflference  :  the  words  which  Wood  renders  *  a  new 
studying  place '  are  in  this  contemporary  Cistercian  chronicle 
noram  ahbatiam.^  Again  the  learned  editor  of  the  *  City  of  Oxford  ' 
adds  a  note  to  Wood's  account  of  St.  Bernard's  College,  that  Rewley 
Abbey  was  *  a  Cistercian  monastery,  and  not  a  college  for  students 
from  Cistercian  monasteries  elsewhere,' '  a  statement  which  requires 
Home  modification.  The  latest  historian  of  Oxford  supports  the 
statement  that  *  the  Cistercians  themselves  often  described  Rewley 
Abbey  as  "  the  place  of  study  at  Oxford,"  '  by  a  reference  to  the 
Awnfcia  of  Dunstable,  a  house  of  Angustinian  canons.'  Conclusive 
eridaice  on  the  matter  may  be  derived  from  the  statutes  of  the 
gmeral  chapters  of  the  Cistercian  order,''  a  soui-ce  of  information 
Deflected  by  Oxford  historians.  In  1*280  the  general  chapter  gi-ate- 
fuJl  ted  the  offer  of  Edmund  of  Cornwall,  propri/s  sutntibus 

ar^ii  indium  mistri  onUnis  O.ioniaf  /«  -'l//<///a,  and  entrusted  the 

eieeaUon  of  the  business  to  the  abbut  of  Thame ;  the  etttdium  was 

■M*r  To4i»M  prtoiy,  from  the  records  of  the  abbey  of  AoKet's.  that  Juhcl  '  of  Totness,' 
th<  Poa«» J>y  baron,  was  cxpc^Ued  hy  WnUnm  Bufua,  niul  liis  imudH  ^ivcn  to  Roger  de 
NonAui.  Bat  it  would  seem  that  Juhd  retained  pnrt  as  the  honour  of  Barnstaple,  while 
the  Naiiaiit!  held  the  rest  ks  iho  Itonour  of  TotncBs.  Indeed,  he  must  aiW]  have  held 
the  «rlio3i»  90  \*U'  M  1113,  when,  sny  the  monks  of  Laon, '  venimus  od  castrtoH^  quod 
dtcttur  BannUUiiilum,  ubi  ttumebat  quidam  princeps  jiomlne  Jocllus  dc  Totencs  '  etc. 
jthtmamnu*  It,  17),  adding  that  thejr  afterwards  visited  Totness  ' prisfati  prittcipia 
MaCrww  *  (t'Mcf.  18). 

•  Ct/y  of  Oxford  (ed.  aark),  ii.  'Jflr>. 

■  AmmaUa  MoruttL  ii.  897.  •  Ciij/  of  Oxford,  ii.  305,  note  8. 

•  liaanr<^ll  Ljt<*,  Oxford,  p.  102  ;  ho  also  refers  to  Dugdale's  Monast.  v.  0^7,  OlJ'J  ; 
i^  ■  oMf  *    •  nee  to  authority,  from  Tanner's  Not.  Monaat. 

•  M'  •'(.  Cieneral.  Ord.  Cistcrc.^  printed  in  Mart^e^Darand,  Thes- 
Hm,  AntiStiot.  »v.  iJi  :  iiviO  ;  vide  ad  annos  12H0  |§  20),  1281  (§§  19,  31),  1282  (§  2) ; 
Ct  Itn  a  8),  VSOa  (§  2),  1301  a  2) ;  and  for  St.  Bernard's,  Oxford,  tin.  1182  (§  1). 
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to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  atudium  B.  Bernardi  at  Paris 
enjoyed  ;  the  abhat  of  Thame  was  to  have  the  care  of  the  house  as 
the  abbat  of  Glairvaux  had  the  care  of  the  house  at  Paris.  In  the 
chapter  of  1282  it  was  decreed  that  the  'scholars  of  the  order 
studying  at  Oxford  '  should  be  entirely  obedient  to  the  abbat  of  the 
place  :  in  moribus  autcm  et  rnodo  atudendi  .  .  .  scholarihus  apud  S. 
Bernardum  Parisitis  studentibus  sint  conformea :  ad  hospitaUtatem 
vero  ibi  vel  alibi  in  locis  auis  minitne  teneantur.  Qui  vero  mtMt 
fuerint  aliunde,  sibi  provideant  in  expenms.  Rewley  then  was  founded 
as  a  monastic  studium  in  connexion  with  the  university,  and  waB 
the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  England.  The  document  printed 
below  throws  some  light  on  the  institution  ten  years  later.  It  is 
transcribed  from  Eoyal  MS.  7  D.  xv,  fol.  64,  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
volume  dating  for  the  most  part  from  the  early  fourteenth  century, 
and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bevesby. 
The  new  facts  contained  in  the  letter  relate  to  the  proportion  of 
students  sent  from  each  monastery,^  the  amount  of  the  buna  or 
exhibition  of  each  student,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  college 
among'  the  Cistercian  abbats.  In  connexion  with  the  last  point, 
we  may — while  remembering  that  ignorance  and  avarice  were  the 
faults  with  which  the  white  monks  were  usually  charged — recall  the 
words  of  Matthew  Paris  on  a  similar  occasion  :  in  1249  the  Cister- 
cians, that  they  might  no  longer  be  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
mendicant  orders,  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to  establish  a 
studium  at  Paris ;  et  sic  propter  mundi  nequitias  rigor  ordinis  monas- 
tici  in  parte  est  enervatusJ'  The  opposition  of  the  English  abbats 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  long  run  fatal  to* the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Oxford,  indeed,  is  mentioned  among  the  studia  gene- 
ralia  of  the  order  in  the  constitutions  of  Benedict  XII  (1384) ;  •  but 
Rewley  Abbey  never  flourished  as  a  house  of  students,  and  until  St. 
Bernard's  was  founded,  Cistercian  monks  lived  '  separate  and  dis- 
persed in  divers  inns  and  halls ' '  within  the  university. 

A.  G.   LiTTLB. 

Venerabilibus  in  Christo  patribus  dominis  Cantuariensis  provincie  CiS' 
terciensis  ordinis  Abbatibus  universia  et  singuhs  Fratres  P.'°  et  A."  de 
Waverle  et  de  Quarr'  Abbates  salutem  in  domino  sempitemam.  Noverit 
universitas  vestra  quod  nos  mandatum  venerabilis  patris  Abbatis  Cistercii 
nuper  recepimus  in  hec  verba :  '  Venerabilibus  in  Christo  carissimis  ooab- 

•  Cf.  on  this  point  Constitutions  of  Benedict  XII,  in  Regula,  Constitutiones,  de. 
Ord,  Cistcrc,  Antwerp,  1630  (p.  103). 

'  Chronica  Majora,  v.  79. 

*  Regula,  Constitutiones,  dc.  {ut  supra) :  '  Exoniam  (sic)  Anglici,  Scott,  ValUnses, 
et  nibemici  destinentur.' 

»  Wood,  City  of  Oxford,  ii.  306. 

'•  Philip  de  Bedwinde ;  Monast.  Angl.  v.  240. 

>>  Adam  was  abbat  of  Qaarr  in  1284  ;  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds,  B,  p.  686. 
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;tMUibiia  snis  de  Waverle  et  de  Quarr'  in  Anglia  Frater  Thomas  "  dictua 
Abbas  Cist^Tcii  salutem  et  sinceram  in  domino  caritatem.    Cum  nobis 
auctoritate  capituli  geueralis  sit  comuiissiuii  de  studiis  et  studentibus  ordinis 
ordinarc,  Abbates  nolentes  studentes  ad  studium  mittcre  per  ceusuram 
ordinis  compellere ;    quia  iibique  terrartim  propter  locornm  distanciara 
penonaliter  accedere  non  valemus,  vobia  duobiia  et  ciiilibet  in   solidum 
•OCtontaie  capituli  geueralis  nobis  in  hac  parte  concessa  comniiltiitiua, 
l^qiiatiniis  Abbates  nostri  ordinis  in  Cantuaricnsi  pro-vincia  constitutos,'^  qui 
l.teolares  sues  ad  studium  Oxonie  bactenus  mittere  neglexerunt,  et  illos  qui 
missos  proticientes  revocaverint,  coaipelk-re  \yeT  ceusuram  ordinis  atudtatin 
ul  ill!  qui  habcnt  viginti  monacbos  et  supra  unum  mittant  ad  studium  ciuu 
jiHiKSa  iutegra  Ix  s  sterlingorum,  sicut  a  generali  capituJo  extitit  ordiuatum  : 
[iloleDies   autem   mittere   et   proficientea    revocantes    nobis  pt^r  litteras 
'irestms  '*  patentes  rescribentes  ad  generalis  capituli  arbitrium  puniendoa  ; 
tantamqae  super  hoc  facieutes,  alter  alteram  non  expectans,  quml  a  gene- 
rali CApitalo  non  possitis  de  negligencia  merito  redargui  vel  pimiri.    Datum 
[in  Cistercio  tempore  capituli  geueralis  Anno  Domini  M^CC"  Nonagesimo 
I  Becnodo/     Nos  igitur  huiusmodi  auctoritate  mandati  vobis  universis  et 
iaa^lis  finniter  iniungendo  mandamus,  quatinus  secundum  vim  et  effectum 
^btuvs  mandati  nihil   de  contingentibus  mittendo  inonacbos  vestros  ad 
dictum   studimn   Oxon'  ea  qua  detur  celeritate  transmittere  nullatenus 
omiitatis  ;  alioqain  inobedientes  et  rebelles,  proufc  nobia  '''  est  iniunctum, 
memorato  venerabili  abbati  patri  absque  dubio  rescribcmus.    In  cuius  roi 
Liesiunonioin  noa  Abbates  de  Waverle  ^*'  presentibus  apposuimus  sigilhnu 
taovtroiu. 


BEaMONS    FOR    THE    FESTIVALS    OF    BT.    THOMAS  HECKET,  ETC. 
PROBABLY   BT   ABCHBISHOP    STRATFORD. 

Thb   following  extracts  are  from  a  manuscript  in  tho  library  of 
[Hereford  cathedral,  written  in  the  fourteeuth  century,  in  a  large  and 
Lgood  band,  in  double  columns.     The  volume  contains,  in  the  first 
^lace,  the  treatise  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  '  De  claustro  animffi,'  and 
flbeo  foIloWB  A  series  of  anonymous  sermons  preached  in  England  on 
TRrioos  oocaaions  of  the  administration  of  episcopal  fmictions,  on 
the  festival  days  of  Becket,  and  at  a  few  other  times.     The  period 
iH  fottnd  to  he  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  111,  and  tho  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  a  sermon  respecting  the  preacher's  own  trials 
'aod  hiH  sorrow  for  faint-heartedly  fleeing  from  enemies,  points  to 
!Uie  aotliorslup  of  archbishop   John   Stratford.     It  was  in  1341 
that  he   fell   into   disgrace  with   the   king  for  not,  in  his  capa- 
city ft«  chiLDcellor  and  president  of  the  council,  keeping  him  sufli- 
CteoUy  supplied  with  money  during  the  campaign  in  France  in  that 
ijfear,  whereby  the  king  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  sign  a  truce. 

*■  llMoUJd  dc  S&nalAOo  was  sbbat  o(  Citeauz  at  this  time ;  Sainte  Martbe,  Gallia 
ClhrtaMona.  torn.  it. 

<•  UB-  coTutituttM.  '*  MS.  nostras. 

•»  MB.  wbU.  '•  Et  Quarr"  omitted  in  MS. 
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The  archbishop  was  vehemently  denoanced  by  the  king  as  unfaith- 
ful in  a  letter  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  for 
publication  by  them,  which  is  found  in  Robert  Avesbury's  chronicle, 
and  charges  were  formulated  against  him;  but  he  retired  to  Canter- 
bury as  to  a  sanctuary  for  protection.  The  sermon  is  throughoat  a 
penitential  palinode  for  having  thus  timorously  withdrawn  himself, 
and  was  evidently  preached  before  the  monks  at  Canterbury. 

While  all  the  sermons  possess  interest  as  specimens  of  episcopal 
homiletics,  those  for  the  Becket  commemorations  are  specially  notice- 
able for  the  particulars  they  give  of  his  murder  and  their  quotations 
from  several  writers.  The  reason  (found  in  a  life  of  Becket  preserved 
at  Oseney  abbey)  alleged  for  the  murder  by  one  of  the  murderers, 
Richard  Brito,  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  elsewhere,  viz. 
Becket's  hindering  Earl  WilHam,  brother  of  Henry  II,  from  marry- 
ing the  countess  Warren ;  it  is  not  found  in  Bobertson's  copious 
*  Materials  for  the  History  of  Becket.'  The  vigour  and  vehemence 
which  animate  Stratford's  discourses  on  this  subject,  and  the 
extreme  length  at  which  he  treats  of  it,  are  very  likely  owing  to  his 
having  had  some  fear  of  incurring  a  like  fate ;  for  the  king,  in  his 
above-mentioned  letter,  charges  him  with  causelessly  alleging  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  assassination. 

Ipse  vero,  semper  tumidus  in  prosperis  et  timidus  in  adversis, 
trcpidans  timore  ubi  non  erat  timer,  mortis  sibi  pericnlum  per  aliqaos 
nobis  assistentes  intentatum  et  comminatum  si  ab  ecclesia  Cantnariae 
rccederet  imminere  minus  veraciter  allegavit. 

Attracted  on  a  casual  inspection  of  the  sermons  by  their  his- 
torical character,  I  made  these  extracts  last  year,  and  now  think 
that  they  will  be  deemed  worth  notice  by  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 

W.  D.  Magbat. 

Seumones  :  —The  first  is  De  Suticto  Spiritic  on  Acts  x.,  beginning  '  Sicut 
ex  diversis  Sacrao  Scripturao  scutcutiis.' 

Amongst  others  are  these : — 

Dc  reconciliationc  ccclesiac ;  after  bloodshedding. 

In  visitatione  civitatis. 

In  visitationihus  [cUri\ ;  five  sermons. 

In  cclchratione  ordinum]  three  sermons. 

Scrmo  pro  salute  Begis ;  evidently  Edward  HI  in  1886,  when  he  wa? 
in  Scotland  with  his  brother  John  of  Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  diet 
at  St.  John's  [Perth]  in  that  year.  That  year  was  also  a  year  of  grea 
scarcity  and  mortality  as  the  preacher  notes.  *  Certc  crcdimus  quod  hodi' 
dedit  nobis  Deus  regem  qui  pugnat  bella  nostra  pro  nobis  et  Dens  pr 
eo.  Ipso  eniui  pro  populo  suo  et  ecclesia  Dei  non  solom  pecuniam  e 
temporalia  e£fundif.,  sed  ad  modum  Christi  morti  et  omni  periculo  corpu 
suum  exponit,  fratrem,  notos  et  amicos.  ...  Etcerte  in  casu  isto  iusW 
liabet  pu(;nae  causam.     Ires  enim  sunt  causae  iustae  pugnae,  pro  fid< 
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pro  iuTfc,  et  pro  patrin.     Quae  quasi  omnes  causae  si  bene  considerentur, 
loeum  habfDt  in  facto   8cotiae,   sicut  illi  qui  veritatcm  sciunt  plenius 
possunl  euarrare.     Domino  igitur  rege  in  ^uerra  tali  ia  jcnie,  in  tanta 
tempeHtaU',  frigore  et  iniseria,  pro  defensione  nostra  exeunte,  quid  dicent 
eedenU's  iu  domo  sua  iuxta  ollas  caruiuin,  in  pati*iani  domiiiantes,  quiii 
podus  debachaiit^s  et  malos  manutenentes,  furta,  homicidin,  viduaruiu  et 
lias,  paccni  popnli  et  domini  nostrj  regis,  qui  tanta  pro  nobis 
unt,  infringentes.     Certe  illi  sunt  regis  peiorcs  ininiici  quam 
bcoti,  quia  ill!  extranei  ct  aute  faciem,  isti  doiuestici  et  a  tergo.  .  . 
i'uni,   exigentibus    meritis    nostria,   contingit    storilitas    terrae,    l-l 
itise   (sic),  blada    tempestatibus   consumiuntnr,   messis   aliquaudo 
tan  ooUigitur,  animalia  uioriuntur.     Gravia  suiit  haec' 
Sermo  pro  indUibus  ct  ativocatis. 
In  c&ngrc^atiojxi  pratlatoruiu. 

Ad  impetrandnm  siihsidhnn  orationum  in  tribulationihus  et  j'CfsecU' 

tionibus.     '  Ista  est  mea  necessitas,  in  qua  positua  vestruni  peto  iuvamen 

et   AQxilium,   dicens,   Itivetis  me,  etc.  -  .  ,     Undo  dieere  possum  <iuod 

acribilur  Dan.  xlii  (sic),  advenerunt  peccata  tua  quae  operabaris  prius, 

I  HOC  cOQaideracdo  gratiam  niiliidatani,  Eed  Faetoreni  mouni  dereihiquendo 

et  j!        I  inbaerendo.  .  .  .  Certe  qualiscimque  ante  lioe  teinpus  fuero, 

nai.'  ,      1      gratiam  poeniteo.    luvetis  ergo,  si  placet,  lueam  pocnitontiarn 

Qt   ad   divinam   pervenire   potero  misericordiam,  tribulationea  patienter 

^ffosttnendo,   per  qnas,  sicut  dictum  est,  peccata  dimittuntur.  ...     Ad 

effectum '?     Ut  det  mibi  [Deus]  temporulia  vel  couservet  ?    Certe 

jaoD.    Sed  .  .  .  ut  libererab  infidelilius.    Cum  enim  infidclitatonidetegere 

^Vfiilemua  ut  \eritas  appareret,  infideles  insiduiti  sunt  nobis.  .  .  .    luvetis 

in  orationibus  vestris,  ut  pastoris  officium  quod  ante  haec  tempera 

^loale  dereliqui  .  .  .  illud  valeam  sic  assuiuere  et  exercerc  quod  .sit  ad 

[lionorem  Dei  et  salvatiouem  auimaruni.' 

iH/etto  S.  Thomae  inartiris  [on  the  text,  'Cecidit  corona  capitis  nostri']. 
BixU«n  folio  leaves. 

.  .  Cerium  est  enim  isle  pro  fide  moreretur  qui  pro  lam  parva  causa 

^noxtatifl  e*t.   Cum  ergo  marlinum  est  quoddam  testinionit:m,  maior  causa 

lirii  fuil  in  Thoma  quam  in  alio  qui  pro  eola  fide  niorluus  est.     Et 

''aoiaiidum  quod  in  hoc  elidilur  opijiiu  Wiltelmi  du  Mahnesbiii,  cauonici 

d«  Novo  lUirgo.'     Iste  cuim,  licet  Thomam  gloriosum  repulawrit,  tamen 

inartirii  non  potuit  approbart*.  unde  in  libro  secuudo  dc  geslia 

-  rascripsit  ponitHli(pias  ratiouesad  boc.   Dicit  enimTliomam 

zelnm  legia  sed  non  secundum  scientiam,  sicut  apostolus  dicit, 

J.-i,...>i.  \.,  de  quibusdam  ipiod  emulationem  Dei  babent  non  sceundum 

•cientiam.    ludieat  enim  ibte  quod  ex  contradictione  qua  contratiixit  Regi 

nulla  putuit  pervenire  utilitas,  ni-^i  quod  accenderetur  furor  rcgius :  ideo 

C«n—rn  suaw  nun  Inttdat,  licet  /elum  viri  eommendet.    Iste  ponit  exemplum 

•fd  hoc     JHciC  enim,  sicut  in  Petro  iani  apicem  apobtoloruui  teuento 

fuii  laudubile   set   certe  reprebensiViile   quod   t^'cnles  suo  ixomplo 

eoegii,  de  quo  Pautus  eum  reprehendit,  ad  i'm].  2.  it  tamun 

'  It  i»  liflgoUr  Uut  tlie  writer  should  confound  the&e  two  historians.     The  tirbt 
citad  it  in  book  ii.  ch»p,  xvi.  of  Newtmrgh's  Hutoria,  and  the  Beomd  in 
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constat  Petram  hoc  fecisse  laadabili  pietate.  Foeie*  addadt  iste  exempliun 
beati  Gregorii,  dlcens,  Puto,  inqnit,  quod  beatissimiis  papa  Gr^tHios  in 
molli  et  tenera  Regis  concordia  certe  mitins  feciss^'  et  ea  quae  sine  fidei 
Christianae  pericnlo  tolerari  potoissent  latione  temporis  et  oompexisatiime 
pacis  dissimolanda  daxisset.  Postea  iste  addodt  aactoritatem  Amos 
propbetae  qui  sic  dicit  cap.  4,  Yir  pmdens  in  tempore  illo  taoeUt  quia 
tempos  malnm  est.  Hoc  aUegat  ille  Wiilebnns.  Set  ista  opinio  in  voitate 
adinvenia  fait  secondom  sapientiam  hnios  mnndi  qoam  Dens  in&toavit, 
qnia  non  Pater  celestis  set  caro  et  sanguis  earn  procoldabio  rerelavit  .  .  . 
qnod,  si  iste  ita  sentiat  de  Thoma  quod  in  contradicendo  Begi  peoeavit  et 
reprebensibiliter  egit,  praesomptuose  mortnus  est,  et  non  fdit  per  con- 
seqaenH  martir  nee  sanctus ;  et  qui  hoc  dicit  blaspbemos  est. .  .  .  Postea 
notandam  est  quod  ista  causa  martirii  Thomae,  cui  detrahitor  tarn  fre- 
quenter, confirmatur  per  aactoritatem  beati  Ansehni  praedecessoris  Thomae 
in  simili.'  [The  writer  then  refers  to  Ansebn's  reply  to  Lanfranc  about 
the. martyrdom  of  St.  Elphege.] 

'  Practcrca  ostendo  quod  maior  fnit  secundum  hoc  causa  martirii  in 

Thoma  quam   in  lohanne  [Baptista],  salva  semper  maiori  sanctitate 

lohaimis  quam  Thomae.    Legi  enim  in  quodam  libro  cotucripto  de  vita 

sua  apud  Oseneyam  quod  cum  anus  militum  interficientium  ipsnm,  cui 

nomen  Bicardus  Brito,  percussisset  eum  in  capite  tam  valide  quod  ensis 

frangebatur  contra  pavimentum,  dicebat,  insultando  sancto  Thomae,  Hoc 

hab^us  pro  amore  domini  mei  Willehni  fratris  Begis.    Iste  enim  Willel- 

mus  frater  Begis  Henrici  et  filius  Matildis  Imperatricis  appetiverat  eon- 

ingium  Comitissae  Warannae,  set  contradixerat  archiepiscopus,  et  hoc  quia 

Comes  Warannae  qui  primo  duxerat  eam  erat  filius  Begis  Stephani. 

Htephanus  autem  et   Matildis  erant  consobrini,  ilia  genita  de  fratre 

Henrico,  scilicet  primo  Bege  Angliae  ;  et  ille  Stephanus  natus  de  sorore 

Henrici  primi,  et  per  conseqnens  iste  Gomes  Warannae  et  Willelmns 

frater  Begis  de  quo  est  sermo  erant  filii  consobrinorum,  et  ideo  non  licuit 

uni  accipere  in  coniugem  relictam  alterius  ;  et  quia  hoc  fieri  Thomas  pro- 

hibuit,  miles  ille  sicut  dictum  est  percussit.'    Et  si  istud  qnidem  sit  verom 

[sicut]  est  in  illo  libro  inventum,  pro  certo  est  valde  notandam  ad  pro- 

positum.    Maior  enim  causa  in  hoc  martirii  fuit  in  Thoma  quam  in 

Johanne,  salva  semper  maiori  sanctitate  lohannis.  .  .  .  Haec  pro  tanto 

dixi  diffusius  de  causa  martirii  Thomae,  quia  multi  solent  detrahere 

loquendo,  scribendo,  et    publice  praedicando.  .  .  .  Secundo  dico  quod 

corona  regalis  cecidit  et  confracta  fuit  occasione  istius  coronae  amputatae, 

quod  sic  patet.     Intelligendum  est  tempore  Begis  Henrici  secundi  cujus 

niiliteH  Thoraam  interfecerunt,  potestas  et  dominium  regni  Angliae  erant 

aniplisHima.    Nam  et   iste   Henricus  ducatum   Aquitanniae  adquisivit; 

idem  ctiam  Hibemiam  et  regnum  illius  adquisivit.    Erat  etiam  dominus 

principalis  Scotiae,  cui  Bex  Willelmus  Scotus  de  terra  sua  Scotiae  feoerat 

homagium.    Ergo  dominium  suum  extendebat  se  a  fine  terrae  usque 

versus  aquilonem  et  a  finibus  terrae  versus  occidentem  pro  EUbemia 

usque  ad  finem  Europae  a  parte  meridiei,  scilicet  usque  ad  montes  Pirenoe 

in  confinio  Europae  et  Affricae.    Sed  occasione  fiacti  Sancti  Thomae,  at 

puto  probabiliter,  totum  hoc  domiuiom  regni  et  coronae  Anglicanae  fait 

*  In  tnarg.  egisset ;  which  is  Newburgh's  word. 

*  This  account  is  repeated  in  the  sermon  for  the  daj  of  the  Translatioo  of  Beekst. 
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confinctnm  et  diminutunj  fere  usque  axl  inediura  tempore  lohannis  Regis 
filii  istius  Henrici,  et  hoc  iusto  Dei  iudicio  licet  nobis  occaJto.  .  ,  .  Rex 
iUe  HenricQs  supra  modum  poemtuit  et  gi*ariter  se  punivit.  Mirabilem 
enim  poeniteiitiam  nan-at  W'illelmus  de  Malmesbiry,*  quod  ipse  dorso 
nodato  et  ad  humum  provoluto  recepit  verbera  disciplinae  a  quolibet 
inoDacho  ecclesiae  Cantuariensis.  Ipse  enim  virgam  maim  gestabat,  et 
circuibat  in  eapitulo  ad  aingulos  monaclios  et  virgam  sibi  tradidit,  et  ab 
eodera  verberari  petivit ;  quod  et  factum  est  raodo  supradicto.  .  ,  .  Quot 
sant  modo  tlivites  et  magnates  qui  oniant  sepulclirum  Thoraae  auro  et 
ar^Dto  et  lapidibus  preciosiB,  et  dicunt,  Si  fuissemus  sicud  in  diebus 
patmm  uostronim  non  fuissemus  soeii  eorum  in  sanguine  linjus  martiris  ! 
.  .  .  Certe  et  isti  sunt  filii  eorum  fiui  interfecerunt  Tliomaui,et  imitatores 
jiatemi  sceleris.  ...  Si  quis  enim  inspiciat  statuta  cdita  apud  Claren- 
donam  pro  quibus  Thomas  passns  fuit,  inveniet  quod  nostris  temporibus 
sunt  consuetudines  malto  deteriores  quas  exerceiit  principes  saecularea, 
et  magis  iniariosae,  quam  fuerunt  ilia  de  Clarendon  quae  patres  nostri 
statoemnt  et  observare  voluenint  nisi  Thomas  restitisset.  .  .  .  [The  book 
by  abbot  Joachim 'de  Flore  in  Calabria,'  entitled  De  oncribus  propkc- 
t^rum,  is  here  quoted.] 

.  .  .  Quid  ergo  minim  si  milites  nostii  passi  sunt  confusionem  et  ignomi- 
tiiam  in  die  s&ncli  lobannis  Baptistae,  et  hoc  a  gentc  quam  pro  nichilo 
habebant,  scil.  a  Scotis  ?  ^ 

A  quotation  follows  from  the  beginning  of  Book  vi  of  Henrv  of  Hunting- 
don. Afterwards  comes  the  following  specimen  of  word-play  to  the  effect 
Ibat  St.  Thomas  suffered  in  all  the  six  grammatical  cases. 

Faaaofl  est  primo  secundum  casum  nominativum.     Ipse  enim  certando 

pro  ioakitia  cecidit  a  nomine,  et  factus  est  ignominiosus  sine  nomine  cum 

priofl  faiaset  nominatissimus.  Nam  non  solum  auliciet  regales  set  etcleriis 

H  praH^M  totum  factum  sunm  imputabant  non  iustitiae  nee  constantiae 

jmI  Ttltati  set  magis  superbiae,  protervitati  et  arrogantiae,  et  talcm  ipsum 

fcbant,  cum  tamen  ipse  nichil  horum  consciua  sibi  fuisset.  Et  certa 

acerba  passio  est  cadere  a  bono  nomine.  .  .  .  Secundo,  passus  est 

in  eaan  genidvo.     Nonne  tota  generatio  sua  utriusque  sexus,  iuvenes, 

■laiw  ter  mulieres  puerperio  dt'cubantes  erant  proscriptae  {sic)  et 

m  oul:  liter  relegati,  et  iuramento  astricti  quod  ad  archiepiscopum 

trmt  lit  ramn  animum  contristarent  et  ad  votum  Regis  flecterent  ?    Et  sic 

imnt  de  natali  solo  bonis  suis  privati,  et  a  suis  amicis  et  benivoli» 

et  tarn  inanis  persecutio  non   fuit  audita  a  saeculo.     O  quam 

tail  diabohis  qui  doc-uit  Begem  temptare  s^inctum  IVi  illo  modo  ! 

Beao  enim  acivit  ille  antiquus  serpens  quod  sacerdotca  et  ponti£ces  tene- 

liai  aflldttntur  erga  suos  alumpnos  et  consanguineos  quam  alii.  .  .  • 

T«rtio»  paaans  est  secundam  casum  dativum.    Rex  non  permisit  quod  ali- 

<|Qad  ai  daretur,  unde  per  literas  comminatiorias  missas  per  Begem  abbati 

(A  eapitulo  Cibterciensi  remotus  fuit  a  Pontiniaco,  et  quicunque  el  aliquid 

4>Wi  boetis  publicus  habebatur.  Quarto,  passus  est  per  casum  accusativum, 

qoaapod  Norbampton  accusabatur  de  multis:  de  contemptu  regiae  mages- 

^•tii  quod  ad  vocationem  eius  nou  venit  in  propria  persona  ;  accusabatur 

*t  it  restitutione  mutui,  de  redditione  ratiocinii,  de  proditione  regis  et 

'  WUL  flf  Kcwborgb,  it.  33.  *  {Inferring  to  the  battte  of  BannockburD. 
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x«gz:L  ifzhTrnZ.  <>E«azh  tBPBZtaina  msnm  masavBia.  namnon  solum  r^aks 
inzzno  pni.'dSees  ?:£  sifrarazte  &t£  iit<niha3mi!t.  rocando  enm  perinmm 
c«  {codhcrasi-  ra&e  Lnadx-  ^fcgecfof  G:IbEirns  dixit  ci  in  pablico  apod 
NoBiiazzLjivx^  -  Srzlriif  banes^is  fidfsL  ei  ai>  hae  sralihia.  at  video,  de  cae- 
tero  aoL  r»«eie>u'  Itien  Hiliaziii$  C5eKazcna5  roeavit  enm  perionun 
Sbiiai^  -^u-yt  olixh.  *  </ace>dazL  iiOf%a-  fidsc  archiefisM^ias  et  tenebamnr 
nU  obsdire  :  •«!  2a«k>  te  n-viL.  peinxii  djaidzs,  €t  perinro  arehi^seopo 
de  eaMc^To  ijf?  iccMs:.7r  ij««  vahnscs  obedire.'  Posiea  idem  HiUarins 
oaram  Para  rorairii  «a2:  imfcmn.  xhztuie  siim  de  iiiga  eins  de  Xorfaamp- 
txiD  aUKrarit  ill;>d.  Pror.  ^,  *  Fopx  im]SB5  nanine  perBeqooite.'  Item, 
sexto,  pas^ss  esi  see^ntchax  c^svm  aUatsvom.  Anferebator  mb  eo  subd* 
diiim  lesipcvale.  prJTmbarur  bccis  sme.  «  snniliter  subsidiiiin  spiritiiale 
prt^aLirzjL.  fait,  xte  pev-  ro  crarei,  qood  tamen  pm  hoteticis  et  cismatids 
fieri  oncis^Kvi;.    Tandem  ablaia  fan  abi  vita,  et  tune  ceddit  in  mortem. 


Hen:  if  ajxMher  specimen  of  votd-plaj : — 

Tboosaf  qiuisi  t'l-tM*  Mart.    Han  aamn  inter  planetas  signal  saper 
bella  et  cenamina.    Unde  ononis  eins  actus  eonvocabHis  contingit  in  die 
Silaitis.    A  XaritanqMODa  recessit  die  Maitis.    In  uansmaiinis  applicoit. 
Item  in  die  llanis  in  *«gti*in  rediit.    Die  Martis  gladio  occnbnit.    Eigo 
totos  erat  Mars,  totns  beUieosns.  et  ideo  Thomas  dictns.    L^  in  quodam 
libra  de  vita  sna  apnd  Eboracum  qood  ipse  fait  natns  in  die  S.  Thomae 
Apo6toli.  ante  Xatale  per  o  dies,  et  qninto  die  poet  Natale  mortnns  erat, 
.  .  .  Cum  Chiistus  fait  natns  in  medio  teirae  unns  istormn  miUtam  Chxist 
missus  est  a  latere  Christi  ad  extremum  tecrae  versus  oiientem,  pato  at 
Indiam.  scilicet  Thomas  IHdimus.    Alter  ex  alio  latere  ad  extremiu] 
occidentis  quasi  ad  Angiiam,  Thomas  Cantuaiiensls.    Et  sicut  Thoma 
dixit.  '  Domine,  quo  xis  mitte  me  praeterquam  ad  Indos,'  ita  certe  potui 
dixisse   Thomas   noster,  *  Domine,  quo  vis  mitte  me  praeterquam  a 
.\nglos.'    Angli  enim.  licot    Christiani,  multo  crudeliores   erant  ei;g 
Thomam  Cantnariensem  quam  Indi,  quamvis  infideles,  contra  Thonuu 
Didimum  .  .  .  Certe  Thomas  talem  habuit  ingressum  in  archiepiscopi 
turn  qualem  alii  ante  eum,  etiam  magui  et  sancti  viri,  habnemnt,  sicv 
Anselmus,  Laufrancus.    Nam  tunc  fuit  consnctudo  Begum  Angliae  qw 
dabant  epi::copatus  vacaiites  quibus  vellent,  et  si  fiebat  electio  fiebot 
capcUa  Regis  ipso  Rege  prat- sente  cum  aliis  per  eum  vocatis,  et  reput 
batur  tunc  temporis  tabs  iugressus  satis  canouicus  et  legitimus.     S 
Thomas  istam  consuetudiuem  in  bumili  resignatione  quam  fecit  in  man 
papae  de  caotero  abrogavit,  in  quo  sumuic  promovit  Romanam  et  tots 
visibilem  ccclesiam  quantum  ad  illam  hbertatem.    Ego  puto  quod  si  mo 
csset  in  regno  Angliae  tabs  consuetudo  quod  per  ilium  modum  episc< 
crearentur,  non  de  facili  abolerotur  per  potestatem  summi  pontificis.     S 
ncc  collatioiics  ecclesiarum  parocbialium  auferri  potemnt   a  manil 
laicorum.     Et  quidem  cum  lobanncs  Rex  apud  Norhampton  arguere 
per  legates  Papae  quod  usurpavit  super  libertatem   Romanae  eccles 
conferre  episcopatus,  ipse  respondendo  aUegavit  consuetudinem  suor 
progenitorum    tarn    Anglorum    quam    Nornmnnorum.    AUegavit  ei 
quomodo  sanctus  Edwardus  contuht  episcopatum  Wygomiensem  sac 
Wlstano,  et  qiioinodo  pbstea  Willeliiiiis  dux  Normannoniiu  el  Rex  Ang 
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ii  emn  amovisse  quia  nesciverii  GuHicum,  sed  postea  eum  in  pace 
it.  Item  quomodo  idem  WJUelmus  deposito  Stigando  Cantuor. 
ooutulit  arcliiepigcopatum  Lanfranco  abbati  do  Cadumo,  uatione 
Lambardo.  Item  quomodo  pater  suus  Hemieus  Becimdus  contulerat 
arehiepiscopatum  C^antnar.  sancto  Thomae.  Ad  baoc  omnia  respondit 
Irgatufl  nomine  Pandulphus  quod  ilia  consuetudo  fuit  abolita  per  sanctum 
Tbomain  Canlaariensem  qiiaudo  resignavit  in  manus  Papae  totiim  8uum 
ins  quod  habuit,  et  vx  eo  tempore  facta  est  Eomana  ecclesia  oBiiiium  aliarum 
hoiuB  regni  domina  ac  raag^stra.  .  .  .  Item  iste  Thomas  caput  nostrum 
esl  specialiter  clericorum.  Nullus  eiiiin  sanctorum  talis  erat  protector 
derieoruni  sicut  Thomas.  Clciici  venerantur  specialiter  sanctum  Nicho- 
iMim  pnte  aliis  pontiticibus  Sanctis,  ut  Martino,  Augustino,  Hillario, 
Oregorio,  cuius  causam  lUiani  nescio  nisi  quia  in  vita  sua  legitur  quod 
tre«  clericos  morti  addictoa  liberant  a  morte.  Sed  certe  Thomas  mille, 
tmmo  decern  mille,  clericos  morti  addiscendos  a  mnrte  per  simm  mortem 
Uberavit.  Haec  enim  fuit  causa  praecipua  suae  passionia  quia  contradixit 
B«gi  volenti  statuisse  quod  clerici  in  criminibus  deprehensi  subiacerent 
■eeolan  potestati  quantum  ad  ^'itam  et  membra.  Ergo  cum  ipse  hoc 
imhibQit,  proprie  dicitur  nostcr,  id  est,  clericorum,  quorum  erat  summne 
ei  pnecipuus  protector.' 

Scrmo  in  Traml^tionc  S.  Thomae  archicp. ;  on  the  words  '  Fide  Enoch 
ttmbtes  est.'    Six  folios. 

.  ,  .  Haboit  fidem  pro  fundo  absque  dubio.  Licet  enim  semel 
caiderit  Clarendon,  sicut  beatus  Petrua  in  Christi  passione,  tanien  ita 
ioi\i%  ffurrexit  quod  postea  absque  aliquali  fictiono  immobilis  permansit. 
Apud  ClarendoD,  super  articulis  ccclesiasticae  libertati  contrariis  annuit 
ttgiM  ^-olantati ;  sed  a  sois  reprebensus,  quorum  unus  clericus  sibi 
^ieebat, '  Quid  sibi  retinuit  qui  conscientiani  perdidit  ei  famam  ?  '  de  eo 
^Boieocidil  fortiter  poenituit,  ot  seipsum  suspendit  a  divinis  quousque  per 
MJam  apostoUcam  beneficiinn  absolntionis  uieruerat  optinere  .  .  .  Per 
Wem  insaper  wexit  vexillum  regium,  cepit  urbem,  immo  orbem.  Ipse 
(&U&  pmiwna  fuit  in  praelio,  signo  crucis  praecedente,  quam  portavit 
4IUiUp  'Uvardus  Grym  nomine,  cuj OS  brachium  in  prirao  ictu 

"iuiii  ituni  .  ,  .  F*t  hie  de  eius  continentJa  Uiivrari  potest  de 

iBuUere  d«  btiiuufonl,  libra  l.devita  sua,  cap.  iiii.  .  .  .  Fuit  etiam  noster 
Tlnauu  Seetus  iuxta  nomen  suiun  in  sustinentia  sivo  poena  corporal!  .  .  . 
£t  bw  poU'Jil  dioi  Sectus,  quia  sectus  a  cognatione,  a  tcrrenorum  pes- 
'*MODv,  «ectti8  in  capite  quando  oecidit  corona  capitis  nostri. 

Lantly  GonM)  two  sermons,  In  congrcgutione  prclatorum  ct  clcri. 


k  UrrTRR   FROM    ANTOXIO   DE    OUAflAS   TO   THE    lUTSU    ItBBBLS. 

%CB  the  publication  of  my  edition  of  the  narrative  of  Queen  Mary's 
vtettion  by  .-Vntoniode  Guaras,  reviewed  in  the  Enolisu  Historical 
^f^nni'forOctoU.-r.the  TIev.  Nicholas  Poeock  lias  drawn  my  attention 
■  ■  *  li  tt«r  ill  t)i»*  st.<ite  iiaper  ofticf^  written  by  Guaras  from  London 
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to  the  Irish  chieftains  in  Ulster,  calendared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton 
among  the  official  records  relating  to  Ireland.  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock, 
of  the  record  office,  has  obliged  mo  with  a  copy  of  this  document, 
which  Beems  to  deserve  publication.  It  ilhistrates  Guai'ds's  activity 
in  intrigue  against  Elizaheth,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion, as  he  is  able  to  state  beforehand  the  exact  date  of  Essex's 
expedition  against  Clandeboye,  This  proves  the  letter  to  have  be^| 
written  in  1573,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamiltoit.         K,  Garnett. 

State  Papers,  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  1578,  vol.  40,  No.  80.  ■ 

Vef«tris  e&cellentiis  saluteni  plurimam  dico.  Studio  et  officio  singolan 
crga  uos  comotuB  maxime  deplorans  conditiones  uestras  propter  tumultua 
nestros  contra  vos  habitos  per  infidelea  homines  et  populum  a  Deo  abhor- 
rentein  :  persuasuui  mihi  fuit  subuenire  istis  infirmitatibus  vestris  non 
solum  congilio  meo  uerum  etiara  peciuiia  et  auxUio  nieo  quantum  potuerim. 
latum  generosuiu  cathohcii  prudentem,  fidelem  &  oalentem  mitto  ad  uos 
qui  suo  nomine  dictus  est  Rowlandus  Turnerus  qui  potest  mederi  et 
sanare  vulnera  uestm,  qui  non  recumibit  pecuuiaa  Buas  summo  uite 
periculo  et  discriniine  causa  uestra  exponere  atque  efiundere  grauissimoa 
labores  ft  itinera  suscipiens  ad  reges  nobilissimos  catholicos  Regea 
Portugaha*  et  Ilispaniic  presidiu  peteus  ab  eis  in  saluteni  vestram  qui 
iata  tempestate  habet  bene  et  splendidissimo  ornatos  m  Anglia  quingenW 
Himos  milites  hominea  fortissimos  ei  uateutes,  qui  adducet  eos  ad  vos  fl 
lege  et  condicione  promiseritis  me  et  eutn  per  sacraraeutu  eos  bene  tractata 
esse  et  profiteri  vos  regibus  iatis  tideles  atque  constantes  cathohcos  ij 
reddet  salutem  veetrani  iam  deBperatam  et  turbuleutam  pacifiicam 
tranquillam  dabit  nobis  sub  auxilio  suo  et  meo  honorabilem  libertat 
et  paccm  in  Hibcrnia  senipiternara  et  percnneni  supplantabit  inii 
vestros  penitus,  et  destruot  eos  emu  copia  sua  et  auxilio  nostro  cons 
meum  est  in  unii  concordari  ininimeque  dellectere  istis  seditiosis  hoirn'mlli 
qui  enituiitur  in  seruitutem  vos  attraherc.  Scrips!  per  postu  ad  Duc^, 
de  Alua,  ad  Ducem  de  Medina  cceli  in  Flandriain  ad  Magistru  med  Regfll 
Philippum  Rpgu  nobiliasimu  catbolicu  Hispanirt*  vestrara  excellential 
studiosiBsiniu  et  cupidissimu.  Consiliu  meu  est  in  vnu  consultare  atq| 
concordare  scribeiitcs  littraa  uestras  ad  Regem  Philippfa  ad  Ducem  1 
Alua^  ad  Dui^t-m  de  Medina  ca^li,  ad  Coniitem  Westnierlantliir-,  Anglid 
ad  Domini'i  l>acara  ad  uxorem  Comitis  Xorthuiiibriii'  defuneti,  qui  om< 
vestram  incobimitatem  honorem  et  splendoreni  cupiunt  et  gratulaate 
Per  istu  eatholiou  Beruii  Regis  Hispania>  quern  consulo  vos  habere 
8uij\o  honore  in  suma  dignitate  et  pretio  ob  uirtutem  ilUus  ius  vesi 
vi  et  amiis  defendet.  Comes  Essexia?  venit  in  Clandiboye  et  in  i} 
partibus  viceBinio  mensis  Julii  cum  tribus  millia  bominu  contra  vos 
exterminandum  vos  penitus  ex  patria  vestra  ipse  '  omnia  vobis  explana 
et  eat  eub  anxiho  vestro  in  Scotiam,  et  sic  in  Flandriam. 

Vestraru  excellentiaru  cupidiasimus 
Anthokius  de  GUABAa 

'  M.  Bowland  Turner. 
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THE     DEFENCE     OF    JALALABAD. 

The  account  of  the  defence  of  Jalalabad '  and  of  the  dlEk^ussions  in 

the  ootmcils  of  war  assembled  there  as  told  in   the   '  Career  of 

Hiyor  George   Broadfoot,    CB.,'*'    differing   as   it   did  materially 

from  that  given  in  Kayo's  '  llistory,'  attracted  considerable  attention, 

lud  has  generally  been  recognised  as  an  imiwrtant  correction  of 

hfetorical  error.     The  evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  having  been 

earefnlly  sifted  and  tested,  has  been  pronounced    by  the  highest 

ftntliorities  to  be  eminently  trustworthy  and  indeed  incontrovertible. 

Wlien  sendinR  his  memorandum  on  the  councils  of  war  for  verifi- 

calkni*  Broadfoot  mentioned  that  Havelock,  wbo  kept  tbt^  records, 

had  been  *  deprived  somewhat  suddenly  of  all  the  doeumcntH  re- 

our  Jellalabad  parliaments,* '  and  referred  to  General  Sir 

Sale's  wish  for  concealment  of   the   facts   to   which   they 

referred.     That    such    a    desire  was,    under  the   circumstances, 

oatarEl  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  what 

blame  be  incurred  by  yielding  to  the  temptation.     As  a  matter  of 

iaci  the  records  seem  not  to  have  been  forwarded  in  the  usual  way 

togcwernment,  but  were  detained  by  Sale  amongst  whose  effects 

tlwy  were  afterwards  found.     They  remained  in  the  custody  of  hia 

dateeodants  till  1890,  when,  with  other  documents,  they  were  sent 

to  the   India  Office  in  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 

detaiL     They   have   since   been   examined   in   order   to  find    out 

wbeiher  they  possessed   sufficient   historical  interest   to  warrant 

pobtication  ;  and  notes  and  extracts  have  been  made  of  the  parts 

tluch  seemed  of  greatest  value. 

The  records  referred  to  are  thus  divided  :  — 
L  Three  rolumet  of  general  ami  hr'ujaile  ord-ers.     These  cover  a 
period  from  December  1838  to  July  1842,  but,  though  not  void 
of  interest,  they  do  not  appear  to  contain  fresh  matter  of  much 
im^X)rtanc4.'. 

IL  One  volume  of  letters  written  between  9  March  1841  and  2*2 
August  1812,  when  they  end  abruptly.  Sale  probably  continued 
•orrespondenee  whilst  he  held  a  command  in  .\fghanistan,  and  this 
would  not  expire  till  December  1842  when  the  forces  returned  to 
bdia  :  but  of  letters  after  22  August  there  is  no  trace  in  this  volume. 
AmotigHt  the  letters  there  are  many  of  importance,  the  main  parts 
of  vhich  have  already  been  published.  Besides  these,  however, 
^e  arc  others  of  interest  to  those  acquamtud  with  the  history  of 
Am  var,  and  of  value  to  those  capable  of  estimating  their  worth  as 
ttidoBee.  To  do  this  correctly  a  minute  knowledge  of  events  and 
concerned  is  required.     A  student  sliould  note  that  in  some 


*  b  eitncU  or  copies  of  JocuineDts  the  origioal  spelling  Ia  retained  ;  in  tlie  rest 
of  tht  Mttd*  th«  •jatem  oted  in  the  Imperial  Oazetteer  of  India  haa  been  followed. 
'  Looitoii :  John  Hurray.    1S8S.  *  Ibid.  pp.  02-63. 
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instances  letters  written  immediately  after  events  have  been  can- 
celled and  others  after  a  lapse  of  time  substituted ;  also  that  no 
reference  to  the  councils  of  war  appears  in  the  letters  written  whilst 
they  were  held,  although  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the 
defence  were  there  and  then  decided.  It  is  unnecessary  to  publish 
extracts  &om  the  letters  in  this  Be\tew  ;  the  originals  may  be  con- 
sulted at  the  India  Office. 

III.  Lastly  there  is  a  collection  of  *  papers  respecting  the  defence 
ofJellalahady  1841-1842*   Amongst  these  are  two  reports  by  Captain 
afterwards  Major  Broadfoot.    The  first,  a  *  note  on  our  present  posi- 
tion, our  prospects,  and  plans,  dated  15  Nov.  1841,'  is  now  of  no  im- 
portance ;  for  the  course  advocated — to  fight  their  way  to  Peshawar, 
refit,  and  return  to  relieve  the  Kabul  force — was  not  followed.    The 
second,  a '  Memorandum  on  the  defence  of  Jelalabad,'  is  chiefly  of  in- 
terest to  the  military  engineer  as  showing  what  considerable  resultE 
can  be  obtained  with  inadequate  means  when  the  defence  is  conducted 
by  an  officer  of  ability  and  resource.     The  other  papers  form  the 
official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  war  assemblec 
on  Jan.  27  and  28,  and  again  on  Feb.   12,   1842.     These  ar' 
interesting  now  partly  because  of  their  strange  history,  to  whicl 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  partly  because,  though  merely  a  bal' 
record  of  decisions  arrived  at,  they  confirm  Major  George  Broad 
foot's  memorandum  in  every  essential  particular.    That  account 
must  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  learn  what  took  place  at  tb 
councils  and  how  and  why  the  various  members  voted ;  but  a 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  these  matters  will  I 
found  in  the  reasons  for  their  votes  recorded  by  Colonels  Benn 
and  Monteath,  and  Captain  Abbott,  and  above  all  in  Captain  Broa 
foot's  reasons  for  opposing  them.     The  minutes  of  the  proceedin 
are  here  printed  as  written ;  an  abstract  of  the  corresponden 
considered  is  appended,  in  which  extracts  or  copies  are  distinguish 
in  the  usual  way;  and  then  follow  the  reasons  for  their  vol 
recorded  by  the  four  officers  above  mentioned. 

Before  reading  these  papers  it  is  desirable  to  call  to  mind  \ 
situation  at  that  time  in  Afghanistan.  Throughout  that  coim 
discontent  with  oiur  administration  had  led  to  rebellion,  which  < 
failure  to  suppress  had  encouraged  whilst  our  forces  were  prop 
tionately  depressed.  Sale  with  a  brigade  had  been  sent  & 
Kabul  to  clear  the  passes  and  had  fought  his  way  to  Gandamal 
post  near  their  eastern  entrance.  His  troops  were  at  times  dispiril 
though  to  a  less  dangerous  extent  than  those  at  Kabul.  Wl 
at  Gandamak  Sale  heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Kabul  in  which 
Alexander  Burnes  was  killed,  and  was  requested  to  return  if  poss 
and  assist  in  restoring  order.     He  declined  to  do  so  and  occu] 

•  Career  of  Major  Broadfoot,  pp.  67-78. 
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Jalahtbad,  the  fortilication  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Broadfoot. 
Here  the  news  of  Macnaghten's  murder  and  of  the  Kabul  cata- 
strophe reached  Sale,  deepening  the  prevaiHng  gloora.  He  still 
however  maintained  the  defence  in  expectation  of  relief,  but  on 
Wild's  failure  to  penetrate  the  Khaihar  this  hope  was  dispelled. 
^Thfn  apparently  for  the  first  time  realising  the  full  peril  of  his 

osition  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  Macgregor,  a  young  artillery 
icer  m  political  employment,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war  to 

approve  of  his  proposal  to  negotiate  for  the  evacuation  of  Jalalabad 

id  the  retreat  of  his  brigade  to  Peshawar. 

UmtU*  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Council  of  War^  assembled  by  order  of 
JifajOT  General  Sir  7?.  Sale,  K.CB.  Commandimj  at  JrllaJabad, 
January  27,  1842. 

Pr^gtnt,  Major  General  Sir  R.  Sale,  K.CB.  Captain  Macgregor, 
^ohtical  Agent.  Lt.  Col.  Deniiie,  C.li.  Commanding  H.M.  13th.  L.  Infty. 
A.  Col.  Mouteath,  C.B.  Commanding  85th  Begt.  N.I.  Captain  Abbott 
)r  Officer  of  Artillery.  Capt.  Oldfield,  senior  Officer  of  Cavalry. 
Lpt.  Backhouse,  senior  offioer  of  the  Shah's  Force,  and  Capt.  Broadfoot, 
irriaon  engineer. 

Captain  Havelock,  temporarily  attached  to  Major  General  Sir  E.  Sale, 
id  Captain  Wade,  Major  of  Brigade,  attend  to  record  the  proceedings. 
The  following  documents  are  read  to  the  council. 

1.  Copy  of  letter,  dated  2nd  December  184 1,  to  His  Excellency  the 
Commander  iu  Chief,  from  the  Govenior  General  in  council  ooramuni- 
cafced  by  George  Clerk,  Esqre.  to  Capt.  Mackeson  and  from  the  latter 
offioer  to  Capt.  ^locgregor. 

2.  Extract  of  a  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  Government,  dated  3rd 
December,  1841,  to  the  address  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
eommunicated  through  Captain  Mackeson  to  Captain  Macgregor. 

8.  Letter  of  the  IHh  January  from  G.  Clerk,  Esqre.  to  the  address  of 
OvpL  Macgregor. 

4.  Letter  from  Capt.  Mackeson  to  the  address  of  Capt.  Macgregor, 
tbiUal  20Ui  .Jannary. 

6.  Letter  from  Capt.  Lawrence,  dated  midnight  the  19th  January  to 
ihd  address  of  Capt.  Mackeson,  and  letters  dated  2  a.m.  20th  January 
and  1  jLM.  the  21st  January  to  Capt.  Macgi'egor  from  Capt.  Lawrence. 

6.  Letters  from  Capt.  Mackeson  dated  21st  January,  to  the  address 
Captain  Macgregor. 

7.  Letters  from  Major  Pottinger,  dated  Budiabad,  January  29rd,  to 
be  »dilrt.«s8  of  Captaiu  Macgregor. 

8.  Letters  from  Sir  J.  NicoUs,  K.CB.  to  the  address  of  Major  Genl. 
R.  Sale,  K.C.B.,  dated  December  Kith,  1841. 

9.  A  Private  Letter  from  Shah  Shooja,  marked  No.  1,  and  a  Public 
marked  No.  2,  the  latter  received  2(1  January. 

Captain  Macgregor  makes  known  to  the  Council,  that  this  moniing"s 
new  which  luks  reached  bim  is  to  the  effect  tbat  Capt.  Mackeson  has 
idrefttfiid  from  Ah  Musjid.  and  that  Torabaz  Khan,  the  friendly  Momund 
chief  baa  fled  to  tbe  hills.    These  reports,  however,  require  confirmation. 
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The  Council  are  required  to  decide  on  what  reply  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
letter  No.  2,  from  His  Majesty  Shah  Shoojah-oll-Moolk,  and  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
decision. 

Continuation  of  Proceedings,  January  28th,  1842. 

A  letter  to  H.M.  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  is  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Council,  and  for  their  approval.  The  Council  agree  in  the 
terms  of  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  our  proposal  of  giving  Hostages. 
Captain  Broadfoot  further  objects  to  the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Mahomed  Akbar's  [force],*^  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  also  the 
omission  of  demanding  the  Hostages  Prisoners  and  Sick  men  now  in 
their  hands.  Captain  Oldfield  also  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  demand 
our  Hostages,  Prisoners  and  Sick  now  in  their  Hands. 

Capt.  Backhouse,  Capt.  Abbott,  Lt.  Col.  Dennie,  and  Lt.  Col.  Monteath, 
agree  to  the  propriety  of  our  treating  for  an  evacuation  of  Jellalabad, 
provided  the  securities  are  given  which  have  been  demanded,  under  the 
impression  that  from  the  biters  read  before  the  Council,  it  appears  the 
Government  have  no  ulterior  views  in  this  Country. 

Capt.  Broadfoot  and  Capt.  Oldfield  object  to  any  treaty  being  entered 
into,  for  the  evacuation  of  this  Place. 

A.  Abbott,  Capt.  Artillery.        G.  Bboadfoot,  Capt. 
T.  Monteath,  Lt.  Col.  Gsn.  Engr.  Jelalabad. 

W.  H.  Dennie,  Lt.  Col.  J.  B.  Backhouse,  Capt. 

C.  E.  T.  OiJ>FiELD,  Capt. 

The  separate  opinions  of  the  members  are  appended. 

Summary  of  docum,ents  laid  before  the  Council  of  War,  with  extracts 
The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the  minute  of  proceedings  whcT' 
full  description  of  the  letters  is  given.^ 

1.  Details  the  measures  for  the  support  of  the  troops  at  Kabul  an< 
Jalalabad,  ^nz : — the  concentration  of  an  effective  brigade  at  or  nea 
Peshawar.  If  this  brigade  should  be  able  to  reach  Jalalabad  and  hold  th 
neighbourhood  the  officer  commanding  the  collected  force  '  will  have 
discretion  to  make  that  forward  movement,'  but  may  not  advance  t 
Kabul  unless  he  should  see  certain  success  with  little  hazard,  or  a  prospei 
of  successfully  saving  the  troops  there.  Attempt  considered  impossib 
before  April.  A  reserve  army  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  men  to  be  statiom 
on  the  Sutlej,  and  orders  will  be  sent  to  Bombay  to  assemble  two  brigad 
at  Sukkur  and  Shikarpur. 

2.  '  para.  4.  En  tel  cas,  il  nous  seroit  difficile,  d  concevoir  quilpouvc 
avoir,  des  circonstances  ou  des  objets  Politicles  d'une  importance  at 
grande  pour  nous  faire  desires  de  retenir  possession  du  reste  de  ce  Pa^ 
et  au  moius  que  ces  objets  ne  deviendroit  parfaitement  clair,  comi 
resultant  de  la  suite  des  evennemens  nous  desirions  que  nos  officiers 
employes  militaires  et  Politicale  ageroint  d'une  maniere  &  fiaciliter  le  l 
desir^  de  se  retirer  avec  la  moindre  perte  k  notre  reputation  possifa 
Bien  entendu  que  ce  mouvement  retrograde  sera  £&it  d'une  manii 
delibere  et  resultera  d'arrangement  que  nous  conserverons  un  influet 

*  Omitted  in  the  original.  *  Pp.  96  f. 
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politic&le  dans  ce  Pays ;  inais  il  ne  faat  pas,  fermer  no6  yeux  >^  la  pro- 
babUit<}  qui  existe  qae  la  premiere  niouveuiente,  de  In  Population  de 
Provisce.  meridionale.  lorsquelle  sera  appris  qail  nous  est  arrive  un 
revere  a  Kabul,  sera  de  se  lever  en  masse  et  d'enturer  nos  Postes,  fermant 
ootres  communications.  Dans  cet  eveneinent,  les  ofiiciers  qui  commandent 
iMdifferens  Posies,  seroient  instniit  d'avoir  egard  premierment  u  sejoindre 
au  support  le  plus  prochain  de  uaniere  a  ne  pas  exposer  leur  troupes  aa 
daogdr  d'etre  isoles ;— «ir  il  est  de  la  premiere  importance  de  prevoir  k 
la  snret^  des  different  corps  detackf^  autant  quil  ^ra  possible.  Le  Major 
Oenent  Nott,  ou  I'officier  qui  comnianJe  ii  Kandahar,  seroit  instruit, 
dana  Tevenement  de  la  perte  de  Kabool,  de  recevoir  &ons  ces  ordre  les 
Troupes  ii  GLuzni  I  to  take  the  force  at  Ghuzni  under  his  orders)  et  de 
douner  des  ordres  qu'il  fuut  au  Colonel  Palmer.  Quant  au  Begimente 
qui  se  trouve  a  Ghuzni,  nous  ordonnerons  it  Mons''.  Clerk  d'arranger 
aTee  le  Gouvemment  Sikh  pour  leur  porter  toute  I'assistance  qui  ponrra 
81*1  seroit  decide,  que  ce  corps,  sopporteroit  en  arriere  ou  sur  Dera  Ismael 
Khan,  ou  sur  quelqne  autre  point  au  Frontier. 

'  Nous  ferons  prevenir  une  copic  de  cette  Paragraphea  Monfl^  le  Major 
Bawlinson,  au  Major  General  Nott,  ct  au  Lt.  Colonel  Palmer,  par  la  moyen 
4a  Uajor  Outram  dans  la  Sinde  Superieure,  et  par  les  mojeua  du  Capt. 
MaidDesoa  &  Peshawar.'  ^ 
^^^K  True  extract.  F.  Mackesox. 

I  8.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Clerk  detailed  the  steps  he  had  taken  towards 

reinforcing  our  troops  in  Afghanistan  and  the  movements  of  the  rein- 
rcements  a  a  far  as  he  knew  them. 
4,  Mackeson  from  AU  Ma<(jid  informed  Maegregor  respecting  recent 
in  the  Khaibar  pass  :  reported  Wild's  failure  to  march  through  it : 
deiDorahsation  of  the  native  troops  at  Peshawar:  hia  (Mackeson's) 
to  hold  Ali  Masjid  ;  and  if  Sale  is  obliged,  which  God  forbid,  to 
hU  bock,  he  will  advance  to  assist. 

D.  LL  M.  Lawrence  from  Peshawar  told  Mackeson  at  Ali  Masjid  that 
he  ooald  send  help  in  men  or  food  and  invited  him  to  act  as  he  thought 
beel.  Lawrence  infonned  Macurregor  of  Wild's  failure  in  the  Khaibar : 
tlttihelp  for  .lalalabad  coidd  not  be  given  for  a  month  at  soonest  :  begged 
hini  ttoi  to  be  deluded  by  false  hopes  or  a  mii>taken  sense  of  honour : 
■oggMled  retreat  from  Jahilabud :  and  reported  panic  at  Peshawar. 

6.  Mackeson  having  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  Kabul  force  wrote 
to  Maegregor  recommending  courage  and  holding  Jalalabad  :  but  if 
ratraal  weie  decided  on  be  would  do  his  best  to  assist  -.  warned  Maegregor 
to  bewaro  of  Afghan  treachery. 

[Tbu  pan^rkph  has  been  printed  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  coUcclion  of  papers 
•efciaK  the  defence  of  JalalAbod.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  intelligible  to  an  Englishman 
Ihoii  it  vooM  be  to  •  Frenchman.  Nevertbeless.  in  mitigsliunof  the  numeroas  errors, 
H  may  b»  pointed  out  that  the  ortginal  was  written  in  Calcutta ;  lliat  several  copies 
van  oad*  tbcre>,  Y«rj  |«06Kiltljr  by  native  clerke,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Pe&hawar. 
■n4  llM«  acaio  copied  in  Capt.  Madceaon's  oflice,  and  lasUj  in  Jalalabad.  Each  time 
it  waa  eii|rf«l,  there  ia  a  probabilitj  that  Iteib  error  wm  introdooad. 
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that  the  Sardar  '^  was  desirous  of  treating  or  making  terms  on  the  basis 
of  the  restoration  of  Dost  Muhammad  and  his  family,  who  shall  be 
supported  by  the  British.  Akbar  Khan  '  will  hereafter  be  the  friend  of 
the  English,  but  that  at  present  to  prevent  himself  from  being  abused  by 
his  People,  he  must  proceed  to  close  the  Khyber  Pass  against  the  approach 
of  the  English  Army,  but  he  will  not  attempt  to  attack  Jellalabad,  before 
the  arrival  of  Bhah  Shoojah's  son  and  army,  and  after  their  arrival  he 
will  use  every  endeavour  to  secretly  aid  the  garrison  until  the  arrival  of 
his  Father  and  family.'  Hostages  and  wounded  to  be  given  up  on  the 
Amir's  arrival  at  Peshawar.  When  agreement  on  this  basis  is  made  the 
officers  and  ladies  under  the  Sardar's  protection  will  be  sent  in  save  one 
or  two  required  to  carry  on  negotiation. 

8.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  informed  Sale  of  probable  relief  in  February  and 
mentioned  Wild's  force. 

9.  *  Private  letter  from  Shah  Shooja  marked  No.  1,  and  a  PubUc 
letter  marked  No.  2.    The  latter  received  20  January. 

Royal  Seal. 

No.  1. 

'  Let  it  be  represented  to  the  High  and  exalted  in  Dignity,  tl)e  con- 
fidential adviser  in  Greatness,  Macgi-egor  Sahib  Bahadoor.      You  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  events  that  have  taken  place.    Notwith- 
standing that  I  explained  to  your  Countrymen  the  wickedness  of  these 
People  (Rebels)  they  would  not  form  a  just  notion  of  it,  but  confided  ir 
the  assurances  of  the  enemies  of  my  Government,  the  Tribe  of  tiw 
Barakzyes.      To  this  pass  affairs  came;   and  it  was  the  desire  of.th 
Barakzyes  to  create  discord  and  'disunion  between  my  Government  an 
the  British.    They  told  them  that  I  had  excited  this  insm*rection,  whih 
they  intimated  to  the  Mussulmans,  that  the  King  and  the  Feringhees  we] 
one,  until  at  length  the  countenances  of  all  men  were  averted  from  m 
Well  thus  it  was  ordained  to  be,  regrets  and  distress  have  taken  possessic 
of  my  mind  not  to  be  removed  till  the  Almighty  in  his  mercy  shall  gra 
us  reprisals  on  those  Rebels  for  the  loss  of  Macnaghten  Sahib,  Trev 
Sahib,  and  the  rest.    After  the  disaster  of  the  arms  of  the  British  I  fi 
quently  enjoined  them  to  send  their  Baggage  and  Material  into  the  Bt 
Hissar  that  it  might  be  secure.    They  would  not  listen  to  my  advice  a 
acted  with  indecision.     I  also  recommended  them  to  procrastinate 
means  of  negociations,  urging  that  as  soon  as  I  could  make  arrangeme 
with  these  People,  both  my  affairs  and  theirs  would  prosper.     Again  tl 
would  not  listen  to  me.    Whilst  thus  blockaded,  I  expended  amongst 
Rebels  all  that  my  Treasury  contained  until  by  working  on  their  avar 
I  had  induced  some  men  on  whom  I  could  depend,  to  join  my  Party, 
the  Blessing  of  God  they  will  not  leave  me.    The  Afghans  cannot  cj 
on  the  Government  without  me.    The  friendship  and  attachment  wl 
exist  between  me  and  the  British  Government  has  long  been  proclal 
to  the  world  :  it  will  now  be  clear  as  the  Sun  at  Noon.    If  only  du 
these  four  months  of  winter  I  had  treasure  at  my  disposal  as  a  mean 

"  Sarilar  Muhammad  Akbar  KVian,  son  of  Amir  Dost  Maharamad  Khan,  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  whom  wc  deposed  in  favour  of  the  incompetent  Shah  Shnja 
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atoWgtheniug  my  hands,  by  the  Blessing  of  God  there  is  no  power  in  this 

y  that  could  prevail  aj,i\inst  my  CJoverament.      Dy  the  Grace  of 

rerythiijg  wouhl  answer  my  Expectation.     The  People  here  cannot 

iniiooed  to  unite  themselves  to  ine  except  by  money.     May  Go<i  giant 

thb  one  desire :    I  had  previously  expended  4  lacs  in  this  Business 

now  I  have  given  other  two  laca.     I  have  no  more  left.     If  you  can 

>\id©  me  this  means  of  attacliing  these  men  to  me,  I  hope  by  Blessing 

God,  the  whole  affair  will  terminate  according  to  our  desire.     In  the 

of  a  few  mojiths  1  shall  be  able  to  raise  a  force  of  Horse  and  Foot, 

ind  then  no  Rebel  will  be  able  to  show  his  Head.     You  ray  friend  rIuiU 

that.     May  God  grant  this  desire  of  my  Heart.     The  Bearer  will  tell 

all  the  rest.     The  accompanying  pray  forward  to  Peshawcr,  and  the 

lUrs  in  nn  Envelope  send  to  the  Governor  General,  and  lot  iiie  quickly 

i\f  an   answer  lo  this.      \\'hone\'er  you  liear  from   Pt'sliawor  of  the 

ival  of  my  communications,  let  me  l»e  infm'meil  of  it  as  Base  People 

Kll  write  and  hisinuate  that  my  Governuiont  and  tliat  of  tbe  Feriiighees 

one  and  the  same. 

To  enable  me  to  set  things  right  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have 
mey.  When  my  Government  is  estabhshed  I  have  no  need  of  any  one. 
iverything  will  be  according  to  my  desire.  Do  not  confitle  these  senti- 
to  any  Afghan.  Hereafter  God  will  do  that  for  your  good  and 
r  which  we  wish.  May  (io<l  grant  me  this  request.  Tbe  Bearer  wUl 
Budce  a  private  comn^unication  to  you.  Whenever  1  can  get  meaus  and 
injr  Govennuent  shall  be  established,  these  People  will  be  obedient  and 
mbnusBivB  to  me,  and  I  will  make  them  cany  the  very  shoes  of  the 
E^gUal)  on  their  Headn. 

Trne  translation. 
H.  Havelock,  Captain,  Persian  Interpreter. 

Royal  Seal. 

No.  2. 

I>1  U  be  known  lo  the  High  and  Exalted  in  Dignity  ;  Renowned  for 
foloor  and  Resolution,  George  Macgregor  Sahib  Bahadoor  that  some 
I,  it  came  to  the  Royal  Ear,  that  you  had  agreed  with  these 
take  your  departure.  Since  that  the  illustrious  Government 
W  rMMnvwl  no  intimation  on  the  subject.  It  is  expedient  tbat  tbe  above 
nmifOd  distinguished  Person,  should  make  known  his  present  circuui- 
itinccii  with  dinpatch,  that  they  may  be  understood. 

True  translation. 
IT   Havklock,  Captain. 

Persian  Interpreter. 

*•!  in  tnt  rinnitii  it  /.il  ilijjn     i--"'7    .ijniiary  1812. 


^ 


♦feci. 


ulati4>n  of  the  reply  to  ilic  letter  of  Shah  Shoojah-ool-MooIk. 
M  raspoetfol  representation  of  Captain  ^facgregor  is  to  the  following 


On  the  15th  of  the  month  Zee  Hiju  the  resplendent  epistle  of  the 
and  Mighty  Goverunient,  reached  His  Majesty's  obedient  servant  in 

•  Zn  Bi)^.  tlM  twelfth  month  of  iho  Muhamruadan  ycnr.     IS'iT  A.H.  =Aa.,  1H41. 
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an  auspicious  hour  and  he  was  honoured  by  its  receipt.  From  the  abode 
of  splendour  and  Power  thus  it  was  written  to  him.  '  That  previously 
it  had  come  to  the  Royal  Ear  that  an  Agreement  had  been  made  mih 
those  People  (the  Rebels)  to  quit  the  country.  After  that  the  Royal 
Qovemment  had  heard  nothing.  It  is  fit  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
should  be  represented  that  it  may  be  known.' 

The  petition  of  His  Majesty's  obsequious  Slave  is  this,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  at  Gabool,  these  faithful 
servants  of  His  Majesty  have  maintained  themselves  at  Jellalabad,  and 
have  laboured  and  exerted  themselves  in  his  cause.  Whilst  they  could 
call  their  Heads  and  lives  their  own  they  have  not  spared  them  in  the 
way  of  self  devotion  in  his  service  and  are  ready  to  fulfil  every  duty  to 
his  Government.  And  since  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  this 
Insurrection,  the  successful  Army  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
put  in  motion  to  aid  His  Majesty,  and  its  Advance  Guard,  pressing  on, 
has  already  reached  Peshawer,  and  His  Majesty  knows  that  his  servants 
remaining  in  this  country,  and  the  dispatching  another  great  Army 
towards  its  Frontiers,  were  only  intended  to  assist  and  gratify  his  precious 
Government.  These  measures  have  no  other  object  than  that  the 
enemies  of  His  Majesty  should  be  abashed  and  confounded. 

It  is  impossible  however,  that  His  Majesty's  servants  should  return  to 
their  own  country  without  His  Majesty's  permission.  For  the  dismissal 
of  His  Majesty  is  their  warrant  of  Departure  in  the  ejres  of  theu:  own 
Government.  If  an  order  issues  from  the  abode  of  Splendour  for  their 
March,  their  own  desire  differs  not  the  point  of  a  Hair  from  the  WUl  and 
Pleasure  of  His  Majesty ;  but  their  ambition  is  that  they  should  leave  the 
Country  with  every  mark  of  Honor  and  Favour,  with  their  Arms  and 
Gannons  and  Tents  and  aU  their  Material,  that  they  may  move  withoul 
interruption  or  inconvenience,  since  their  departure  hence,  with  everj 
circumstance  of  Honour  and  consideration  will  increase  the  Glory  am 
Reputation  of  His  Majesty. 

And  as  respects  their  marching  in  confidence  and  good  understanding 
both  from  report  and  authentic  information  it  appears,  that  after  tb 
Treaty  of  the  British  at  Cabool  with  these  People  (the  rebels)  they  exper 
enced  nothing  but  difficulty  and  treachery  and  breach  of  faith.     Tht 
which  they  did,  they  did  by  their  own  Council, •"  they  acted  not  I 
the  Advice  of  His  Majesty.    That  befel  them  which  was  ordained.    No 
under  these  circumstances,  how  shall  the  British  in  this  Place  confide  : 
such  Persons  ?     They  will  state  the  stipulations  on  which  they  wou 
rely,  \'iz. :  '  That  Sirdar  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan  and  his  Force,  should 
withdrawn  to  Cabool,'  and  that  the  following  Hostages  should  be  giv 
viz  :  Sultan  Jan  the  sou  of  Mahomed  Azim  Ehan,  on  the  part  of  Sird 
Mahomed  Akbar  Khan  ;  and  one  of  the  sons  of  His  Excellency  t 
Wuzeer  Mahomed  Zeman  Khan,  and  a  son  of  the  Naib  Ameen-oola  Kht 
and  4  of  the  Momund  Chiefs,  4  principal  men  of  the  Shinwaries,  and 
Chiefs  of  Khyber,  and  that  one  of  the  Auspicious  Princes  of  the  Ro* 
Blood,  should  be  sent  to  accompany  the  British  on  the  Road,  with  a  sn 
escort,  and  that  the  Afghan  Forces,  should  be  detained  at  Gabool  ui 

'•  Counsel. 
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le  BriLitdi  Lave  marched  hence.  His  Majesty's  guns  which  are  at 
FeU&Ubad,  shall  be  givfn  up  with  the  City  to  the  People  of  His 
MAJesty. 

The  Hostftges  shall  be  delivered  back  on  the  arrival  of  tlio  British  at 
^^i*eshawer,  if  the  above  Conditions  should  be  fulfilled  :  the  British  desire 
^MOt  to  stay  here,  and  will  write  to  the  Hlustrious  Capt.  Mackeson,  that 
^Hhe  force  which  stands  ready  to  advance,  may  be  halted  at  Peshawer,  and 
^Bo^  more  in  this  direction. 

i  If  after  completing  all  these  an'angements,  His  Majesty  will  provide 

j      eaniage  animale  for  this  Force,   it  will   be  a  proof  of  His  Majesty's 
ooonderaUon. 

May  God  increase  His  Majesty's  wealth  and  Prosperity. 
True  translation. 

H.  Havelock,  Captain. 

Persian  Interpreter. 


Ccl,  Dennte's  reasons  for  his  vote  at  Council  of  War,  Jellalabad. 

Had  I  been  timely  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  v-iews  of  Govern- 
on  the  great  question  submitted  to  me,  it  might  have  admitted  of  an 
Ion,  but  at  this  late  hour  no  option  appears  to  be  left  us.     Until  now, 
had  believed  that  I  was  fidfilling  my  Duty  towards  the  Government  in 
lining  the  Country  it  sent  us  to  occupy,  and  that  prematurely  to 
Ion  our  Post  would  have  been  disloyal  and  di.sgraccful.     Retreat  or 
ithdrawnl  from  Afghanistan  as  we  were  on  its  Frontier,  and  under  the 
rn  circunuftances  might  have  been  practicable,  but  the  destruction  of 
Cabool  Force,  and  the  failure  attending  the  tardy  and  disjointed 
»u%Teg  of  the  Troops  at  Peshawar,  which  I  am  now  apprized   of, 
a  retrograde  movement  by  our  two  Regiments  in  the  face  of  a 
whole  Country,  and  through  the  Kyber  Pass,  impossible. 

The  Murder  of  our  Ministers  and  the  Massacre  of  our  Force  in 
4l6asce  of  all  Treaty  proves  that  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  such 
*W*rr**«  keeping  Faitli  with  us,  nor  do  I  behove  that  the  King,  or  the 
if  they  have  the  wish,  possess  the  power  of  obseiTing  any  terms 
iia.  Time  is  however  an  important  object,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
to  temporise  or  negotiate  as  long  as  possible,  having  resolved  to 
<rar  present  Position  to  the  last  extremity,  confiilently  trusting 
that  the  Gorcmment  we  serve,  will  by  the  example  of  this  httle  Garrison 
•%ralM  to  a  more  humane  and  wiser  Policy,  and  feel  that  its  own  Hecurity 
aod  Honor,  as  well  «a  its  best  Interests,  are  involved  in  the  Defence  of  its 
>klirra  h'  '  *  '■  i-is. 
I  •bo.  4t  that  to  remedy  our  great  want  as  much  as  possible, 

[ihat  every  article  of  Metal — lejid,  pc-wter,  iron  or  brass  witliin  the  Fort, 
iboakl  be  immediately  given  into  Public  Store,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
CMt  or  beaten  into  bullets,  or  cut  into  slugs  ;  and  that  every  thing  of 
or  gold,  possessed  by  inrlividuals,  bo  given  into  the  General 
r,  and  l>o  melted  for  the  general  benefit,  and  also  that  all  suiier- 
'iaooii  korsos  and  cattle  be  immediately  sent  out  of  the  place. 

I  should   advise  that  any  overtures  from  Mahomed  Akbar  Kbau  be 
■K  cautiously  and  auspiciously  received,  as  from  such  a  Quarter  they 
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may  W  designed  only  to  entrap  and  commit  us  with  the  King  and  the 
(.'abul  liovorninent. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  urging  the  Indian  Authorities  in  marching 
British  Infantry  and  Cavalry  to  our  relief. 

\v.  H.  DexsIe,  Lt.  Col.  Commd-  H.  Ms  13th  Lt  Infy. 

JeUalabad  :  28  Jan.  1842. 

/./.-( '<»/<>»j<7  Monicath's  ira^otis  for  /iw  vote.    Councilof  war  at  Jalalabad. 

My  rousons  for  assenting  to  any  arrangement  whatsoever  involving  the 
ovneuftiii>n  of  .lulalal>ad  by  the  British  Troops  have  been  entirely  governed 
by  cousidorntions  comu>ctcd  with  the  disastrous  consequences  attendant 
on  tlu'  nd\nnoo  of  the  force  under  Brigadier  Wild  upon  Alii  Musjid  and 
the  ilisinoliuation  evinced  by  those  Troops  to  move  through  the  Kyber 
Vaius,  as  .s(>t  forth  in  Captnin  Mackison's  letter  to  the  acldress  of  Captain 
Macjjrtj^ror,  Political  .\gont  at  Julalabad. 

Major-(.ioni'i*nl  Pollock  it  is  true  is  now  marching  towards  Peshawar 
XNJth  H.M.  \H\\  Foot,  and  the  2Gth  Native  Infantry,  and  may  be  expected 
to  feaoh  thai  plaoo  in  a  few  days,  but  with  reluctant  Troops,  and  AUi 
^lu^jid  in  the  hands  of  the  Enemy,  An  attempt  on  his  part  to  force  the 
Past!  oould  not  he  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  an  extremely  hazardous 
\inderiakint;,  and  one  which  if  unsuccessful  might  be  productive  of  ruin 
ti>  the  Hritish  interests  in  India,  as  the  defeat,  and  perhaps  entire  loss  of 
Six  Itevjinunis  in  addition  to  the  two  at  Julalabad,  which  would  neces- 
Harilv  be  annihilateil  on  the  chance  of  succour  being  withdrawn  from 
them  ^inilt<)>endent  of  the  Moral  effect),  would  so  cripple  the  available 
MiUtary  resouives  of  the  (lovcrnment,  as  to  render  them  insufficient  for 
thit  )M'tttei<tion  e\en  of  their  own  Territories  from  external  aggression  at  a 
time  tiKt  when  pmhablyall  ulterior  political  views  in  regard  to  Afghanistan 
hu\e  viriuallN  been  ahandoneil  in  consequence  of  the  recent  calamity  at 
t'uhoul. 

If  (u>nerul  Polloek's  force  eaunot  or  must  not  advance  from  Peshawar, 
hirt  return  mareh  to  llindost^in  must  commence  by  the  Ist  of  March, 
«»ther\\ise  his  Troops  would  sufifer  greatly  from  the  extreme  heat  of  thai 
|>la«-e,  and  thosi>  at  .Inlalabad  would  bo  abandoned  in  a  position  untenabh 
aftur  thi«  month  of  April  from  its  extreme  insalubrity  and  heat  during  thi 
summer,  allow  int;  even  that  food  and  money  could  bo  obtained,  neither  o 
w  hieh  eo\iUl  |io>sihly  he  forthcoming ;  therefore  I  soe  no  objection  to  th< 
guimled  reply  which  has  been  given  to  the  communication  received  frou 
th«i  Ihn-hur  of  His  Miijesty  Shah  Shooja  ool  Moolk  to  the  address  c 
Captain  Macgregor,  Political  .\gent  at  Julalabad. 

T.  MoNTKATn,  Lt.  Colonel  Com.  35th  Begimcnt. 

2B  Jan.  1842. 

Ciipt.  Ahhott'.'i  reasons  for  his  vote  at  the  Council  of  War. 

I  aiiprovi-  of  the  Ueply  to  the  Shahs  letters. 

1.  lieeause  we  have  before  us  the  expressed  wishes  of  Goverumen 
that,  hi  event  of  the  Cabul  Force  being  destroyed,  the  remaining  Trooj 
phould  withdraw  from  the  oonntrv. 
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2.  Because  no  sufficient  mojisiires  haro  been  taken,  as  fur  as  we  can 
l«am,  to  reinforce  this  Garrison  from  Hindustan. 

8.  Because  the  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  Peshawnr  authorities  to  force 
I  the  Kh\ber.  has  rendered  the  Troops  tliere  nuyralhj  as  they  were  before 
^^ramcrically  and  physically,  imequal  to  the  task  of  coming  to  our  aid. 
^■^  i.  Because,  although  we,  as  a  separate  body,  might  obtain  much  pos- 
^Hhunocu  fame  by  dying  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  retain  Julalabad.  yet 
^Pbe  should  thereby  only  injure  the  cause  we  wish  to  serve.  [A  sentence 
r      lUA  been  here  erased. ] 

I  5.  It  is  evident  that  if  our  Brigade  ii-aehes  Peshawur  safely,  and  if 

j       vhen  thens  we  receive  back  all  our  hostages  and  I'lisouers,  the  wishes  df 
I      our  Oo%*emment  will  have  been  fully  accomplishfil.     If  the  Prisoners  and 
Hoeta^'es  be  not  restored,   wo  llien  shull  be  at  liberty  to  act  again  in 
eoooort  with  any  force  invading  the  Khyber. 

0.  1  have  not  urged  the  '  restoraticin  of  our  Hostages  '  as  an  article  to 
ItRiniictrt^d  in  the  Treaty,  because  those  Hostages  were  given  to  ensure 
1  \i  of  this  Brigade  on  Peshawur,"  and  until  we  reach  Peshawnr 

iieither  the  right  to  make  nor  the  power  to  enforce  the  demand. 

ft  simple  nulitary  question  *  whether  this  Brigade  would  do  better 

holding  Julaliibad,  or  whether  it  would  not  bo  more  advan- 

employed  iji  assisting  General  Pollock  to  force  the  Khyber  ?  '  I 

ittiakthMe  can  t)e  little  diificulty  in  saying  that  in  the  latter  position  it 

»wiM  be  most  useful.    Julalabad  could  not  for  IH  hour?,  resist  the  a 

l^poiiuilers  of  Geneml  Pollock's  Train  and  we  nn'ght  give  the  place  up 

enemy  with   the  certainty  of  being  able  to  retake  it  at  our  con- 

icc.     The  terms  we  have  demanded  are  honourable  and  the  security 

utple*    If  thoy  Are  granted,  we  save  the  lives  and  obtain  the  liberty  of 

«eorpi  of  our  fellow  soldiers.     If  they  are  refused  we  at  least  gain  time, 

wldcU  i»  uf  vaHl  importance  to  us. 

e  none  of  our  friends  in  the  poAver  of  the  enemy,  I  should  be 
nly  to  treat  with  the  Shah  circumstanced  as  he  is  at  proiient, 
W,  ts  matler«  stand,  Policy  and  humanity  equally  demand  that  we 
dnild  Umitorue.  The  Princes,  under  whose  dictation  his  JFujcsty  acts, 
huvaliMtly  pressed  him  to  execute  2  of  the  Uostagci^.  and  there  can  be 
little  iloubt  that  all  these  unfortunate  othcers  would  be  destroyed,  wore 
vc tluiiucily  to  rt^fusc!  to  cvacuiite  Julalabad. 

A.  AbiiOTT,  Captain,  Artillery. 

V\kf>t.  Gcortjc  UrvadfooVs  reasons  for  his  voU  in  oppoaiiion  to  the 
majority  of  the  Council  of  War, 

.Telalabad :  28  Jan.  !8 1-2. 
'  -inet'  our  forcf  left  Cabool  is  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 

•* '«!  ,  i(  their  ra»'rcy.  lie  cunnul,  tlierefore,  be  couKidered  a  free 
•gait  aukiiB  wu  ttapiMjae  him  faithless —and  the  treaty  to  which  he  refers 
*M  tiol'i!  '  '  li  red  null  by  those  witli  whom  w*-  made  it  by  the 
i^^adictij  1  ol  otir  force  at  C'abool. 


I  b*^*  ani  s.ritj..l  ttiix  sUil^ment,   The  ho.^ltt);,'PS  were  given  by  the  Kabul  troops 
*«|<vpnM«  0011  ii  the  convention  they  intide.     It  had  already  been  decided 

(^tha  JftUUb.'  'I  wAi  not  bound  by  that  convention. 
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Tbr  &n?r>r  w  Ujr  Kicf  shooUL  therefore,  in  mv  opinion  lespectfally 
az>i  viih  issciinztcfee  oe  f^ztdship  bos  finnlj,  in  so  important  a  matter 
icier  His  ICa^efar  ^ader  the  above  drenmsiaiiees  to  onr  Government  in 
India. 

This  <»=:%  ieaves  as  free  here  lo  hxAi  oat  or  retreat  as  may  best  meet 
thr  rie-rs  c^  Goveniiaent  aad  aerre  the  paUic  interest. 

Tbv  iiran  of  Kfilj  to  the  King  bud  befixe  the  council  seems  to  me 
obJ€«:icc:acIr  beeasse.  1st,  It  o&rs  to  evacuate  Jelalabad  without  previous 
K&:r«scc  lo  ladia  Iboagh  the  authorities  there  have  been  informed  that 
nelTT^  cc  their  prosrise  of  SDeeoor  we  shall  make  a  determined  defence. 

To  »V''*  scene  men^ben  of  the  Council  oj^oee  the  declared  intentions 
of  Govercmect  to  withdraw  from  the  rest  oi  the  country  if  Gabool  were 
lost.  Bui  thes«  intenoonr-  though  now  only  known  to  the  Council  were 
known  to  the  Genexml  some  time  before  the  promise  to  hold  out  was  made 
— and  this  promisie  was  made  in  announcing  not  only  the  loss  of  Cabool 
but  that  of  the  Caboc4  Foive  also. 

If  thesir  intenti<Hi5  wei>^  not  a  good  ground  of  retreat  then,  still  less 
are  they  so  now.  for  retreat  was  then  comparatively  easy,  Lalpoora  being 
still  friendly.  .\li  Musjid  ours,  the  passes  occupied  only  by  the  Ehyberees, 
and  our  cattle  not  s«nt  away.  The  Government  also  would  then  look  for 
nothing  else,  while  now  they  are  warned  of  our  resolution  to  stand,  of  our 
increased  difficulties  and  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Gabool  Force  which  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  ther  can  safely  leave  without  inflicting  speedy  and 
signal  punishment  on  its  authors,  and  our  position  here  will  doubtless 
induce  additional  energy  on  their  part  that  a  second  shock  so 
dangerous  to  our  supremacy  may  not  be  given  by  our  destruction.  No 
reverse  has  since  occurred  in  the  Khyber  that  we  had  not  too  good  reason 
to  admit  into  our  calculations  when  we  promised  to  bold  out.  We  are 
even  somewhat  stronger  than  before  in  this  place,  while  an  active  and 
intelligent  enemy  has  been  allowed  time  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  oui 
retreat.  In  these  cireumstances  is  it  not  our  dntA*  to  await  the  movementf 
of  Government  under  the  new  circumstances  we  have  in  part  created  foi 
them  ?  But  if  the  enemy  promptly  accepts  the  terms  offered  we  shall  b 
bound  to  quit  the  country  before  even  the  answer  to  our  letters  couL 
arrive  if  the  dawks  were  open  and  by  the  time  measures  formed  on  th 
basis  of  onr  resistance  here  are  completed  Govt,  will  learn  that  we  hav 
changed  our  minds  and  that  by  trusting  to  us  they  are  proceeding  o 
erroneous  data. 

Captain  .\bbott's  argument  for  offering  to  capitulate,  that  if  we  do  no 
the  six  hostages  in  Cabool  will  be  sacrificed  is  one  of  which  it  is  afflictir 
to  feel  the  force  and  painfully  difficult  to  estimate  the  just  value. 

2.  1-2 ven  if  it   be  determined  to  give  up  the  place  it  would  in  n 
opinion  be  better  to  do  so  by  a  retreat  than  by  a  capitulation — sufficie 
security  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for — scarcely  possible  in  fact.     If  o 
teims  be  accepted  we  are  exposed  to  treachery,  if  they  be  rejected,  t 
enemy  is  warned  that  we  contemplate  retreat  and  will  be  encouraged 
continue  his  efforts  to  destroy  and  obstruct  the  roads  and  not  to  relax 
the  vigilance  with  which  the  passage  is  watched.    Those  chiefs  also 
any)  whom  the  expectation  of  aid  from  India  may  have  rendered  willi 
in  some  degree  to  favour  us  will  tiow  be,  as  they  suppose,  tmdeceived  a 


their  peace  with  the  enemy  by  double  activity  against  us,  while  by 
ig  up  a  bold  tone  we  should  discourage  the  zeal  of  the  enemy,  mtik- 
ig  him  relax  in  vigihmce  and  enabling  us  to  moke  part  of  our  retreat  by 
'  Burprise  and  gain  on  our  side  the  terror  of  an  unexpected  blow. 

5.  It  being,  however,  decide<l  by  majority  of  votes  to  treat  for  a  safe 
retreat,  I  object  to  our  giving  hostages  as  a  degradation  heretofore  un- 

krd  of  in  our  history  in  India,  encouraging  our  enemies  and  dispiriting 
If  troops  while  it  renders  hostages  from  the  enemy  a  vain  form,  for  we 
mot  punish  perfidy  by  executing  their  hostages  without  at  the  same 
ini«  causing  the  death  of  our  own. 

■I.  In  Uke  manner  I  propose,  in  order  to  render  their  hostages  more 
i&n  a  pretence,  the  restoration  before  wo  march  of  all  wir  hostages  and 
•isoners  now  in  their  hands. 

I  object  also  to  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  Mahomed  Acbar 
lan  as  one  of  which  we  cannot  ascertain  the  fulfillment  while  it  will 
te  him  (at  least  against  us),  the  favourite  leader  of  the  religious  war- 
by  showing  that  we  fear  hitu  and  because  it  T^ill,  if  our  terms  are 
zepted,  make  it  his  interest  to  iiphold  this  new  station  of  rehgious 
champion  '^  by  another  attack  on  the  inlidels  under  the  mask  of  a  treaty. 
[aving  hiB  cousin  as  a  hostage  is  but  a  feeble  security  with  the  man  who, 
rhile  our  force  at  Cabool  was  still  at  its  post  murdered  our  envoy,  though 
lis  own  father  and  his  family  were  in  our  hands. 

6.  With  respect  U^  treating  with  Mahomed  Acbar  Khan  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ex-Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  Klian  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of 
high  national  importance  to  our  country   to   docide   what   dynasty,  or 
wWilier  any  native  dynasty  shall  govern  this  countr)',  and  therefore  one 
only  to  be  treated  under  direct  authority  from  government.     It  is  to  be 
wnadered  whether  to  obtain  the  doubtful  friendship  of  Mahomed  Acbar 
Kh*n  it  be  advisable  to  risk  the  national  honour  by  concluding  a  treaty 
^  we  know  may  be  disavowed.     Rut  the  Surdar  may  be  encouraged  to 
••Bd  his  proposals  to  Calcutta  and  to  expect  consideration  there  for  any 
Wte  of  friendship  to  us  or  to  the  prisoners  in  his  power. 

7.  Finally  the  expected  relief  may  fail  to  reach  us,  and  a  further 
ttletupt  may  be  too  late  to  save  us — in  such  case,  if  we  hold  out,  the 
deadly  disease  is  before  us,  aud  famine  or  scarcity  at  least  will 
ly  it  —if  we  retreat  now  we  have  the  rains  impeding  us,  the 
'<*'nitr>'  filled  besides  the  permanent  population  with  hostile  inhabitants, 
*«w  in  the  hot  season  move  to  the  higher  tracts  and  the  opposition  to  us 
iMwl  by  the  chief  Who  has  lately  so  well  succeeded  in  a  similar  enter- 
>— if  wc  H'tin'  later  in  llif  season  our  numbers  will  be  diminished, 
Jiick  wore  numerous,  our  ammunition  probably  almost  exhausted, 
"•^en  now,  at  our  best,  wo  are  too  few  efficiently  to  defend  this  extensive 
weak  place,  and  our  ammunition  is  scanty.  Thus  situated  and  so 
^aQmbcred  aud  isolated,  our  solo  superiority  is  in  our  greater  mihtary 
■liWid  above  all  in  the  morale  of  our  troops  if  we  can  keep  that  up — 
'«iij  80  doing  we  lower  that  of  the  enemy  aud  vke  versa.  Our  opponents 
*^  incapable  of  good  faith  and  ascribe  every  proposal  to  treat  to  fear. 
«l  m  uol  so  encourage  them  or  we  depress  our  own  men,  but  having  no 
""P*  kui  from  arms  let  our  tone  be  ever  that  of  men  coutident  of  victory. 

"  ia.  to  aphold  hu  new  position  uf  reliciouB  champion,  <fcc. 


■i 
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Whatever  course  we  then  pursue,  we  shall  have  the  greatest  chances 
of  success  our  situation  allows,  and  in  any  case  be  certain  of  even  our  fall 
being  glorious  and  useful  to  the  cause  of  our  country — and  it  is  on  these 
grounds  chiefly  I  have  opposed  treating  at  all  for  a  capitulation  *^  and, 
that  being  carried  against  me,  the  details  of  the  proposed  letter  above 
mentioned.  G.  Bboadfoot,  Captain 

Commanding  Sappers  and  Miners,  S.  S.  F. 
and  Garrison  Engineer,  Jelalabad. 

Minutes  of  the  Procccdimjs  of  the  Council  of  War,  reassembled  by  order 
of  Major  General  Sir  H.  Sale,  K.C.B.,  Commanding  at  JellakAad, 
12  Feb.  1842. 

Present.  (as  before) 

The  following  documents  are  read  to  the  Council : — 

1.  Dispatch  from  the  Durbar  of  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  being  the 
reply  to  the  propositions  made  to  his  Government  with  the  advice  of  this 
Council  of  War,  as  assembled  on  the  27th  Ultimo. 

2.  8  Private  Letters  from  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  to  Capt.  Macgregor, 
Political  Agent. 

3.  Letter  in  Quadruplicate  from  Capt.  Mackeson  Pol.  Agent  ai 
Peshawur,  duteil  2"'*  Inst,  (triplicate  and  quadruplicate  originals  trans 
mitte<l  on  the  4*''  Inst.). 

Major-General  Sir  Robert  Sale  informs  the  Council  that  he  hw 
assembled  them  to  lay  before  them  the  above  Documents  and  to  take  th 
opinions  of  the  Members  on  the  expediency  of  sending  to  the  Durbar  c 
Shah  Shooja-ool-lMoolk,  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  it,  with  the  advic 
of  the  Council  of  the  27**'  Ultimo,  authenticated  by  the  seals  and  sigm 
tures  of  the  Major-General  and  Captain  Macgregor,  as  well  as  the  seven 
Members  of  this  Council,  with  an  additional  provision  stipulating  for  U 
Surrender  .on  the  part  of  the  Shah's  Government  of  all  British  Prisonei 
Hostages,  sick  and  wounded  now  detained  in  any  part  of  Afghanistt 
upon  the  Arrival  of  this  Force  at  Peshawer.  The  word  British  as  abo 
used  to  include  all  Officers,  Civil  or  Military,  soldiers.  Camp  Followe 
and  others,  that  belonged  to  or  accompanied  the  British  Force  serving 
Afghanistan  as  well  as  those  of  the  Shah's  Contingent. 

The  Major-General  further  represents  to  the  Council  that  though 
proposes  to  treat  in  the  most  ix;rfect  goo<l  faith,  and  scrupulously  to  fu! 
every  stipulation  on  our  side,  he  entertains  little  or  no  expectation  of  i 
Cabool  Ciovemment  acceding  to  the  si)ecified  terms,  but  considers  tl 
this  Force,  will  by  this  negociation  in  no  way  suffer  in  reputation,  i 
terms  demanded  being  most  honourable,  whilst  by  thus  treating,  we  si 
probably  induce  the  Enemy  to  delay  the  period  of  Investment,  reserv 
longer  the  efliciency  of  our  Artillery  and  Cavalrj-,  by  a  partial  comnu 
of  the  resources  of  the  Comitry.  and  gi>nng  time  for  reinforcements 
arrive  from  India. 

(Here  follow  thret'  lines  and  a  word,  erased  :  the  first  two  lines  c 
taining  the  names  of  members  except  Col.  Dennie :  the  third  line  i 
word  being  to  the  effect  that  Capt.  Broadfoot  decluies  to  (?)  Ma 
General's  proposal.  I     The  rest  of  the  document  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  writer  means  that  on  these  grounds  he  opposed  treating  for  capitolation. 
when  oatroted  on  that  issue,  he  opposed  the  details  of  the  proposed  letter  on  the  s 
grounds. 
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The  Council  object  to  attach  their  seals,  to  their  letter  of  the  27*'* 
^'  atid  propose  that  the  following  letter  be  sent  in  reply  by  Captain 

■  -:or. 
'  1  have  received  yoar  Majesty's  letter  and  fsubmittefl  it  before  the 
leneral  Oflicer  and  the  other  Senior  Officers  at  Jellalabad,  but  as 
hey  consider  the  great  and  essential  question  therein  remained  uu- 
inswere«l  viz.  ; — as  to  your  Majesty  no  longer  desiring  our  Services  in 
four  kingdom,  and  such  being  indisi)ensible  '*  both  as  regards  their  own 
Honor  and  Duty  to  their  Country,  they  cannot  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ments, without  such  declaration  from  your  Majesty  being  first  expressed. 

G.  Broadfoot,  Cap"  Com"  S"  and 
Miners,  G°  Engineer,  Jelalabad. 
J.  B,  Backhouse,  Capt"  Art^ 
C.  E.  T.  Oldfield,  Capt"  5^^  G&y^ 
A.  Abbott,  Capt"  Artillery. 
T.  MoNTEATH,  L*  Colonel. 
W.  H.  Dexnie,  Colonel.' 


I  in  scarct'ly  neceswvry  to  add  much  commeiit  to  tliesi-  docu- 
ments, A  few  remarks  may,  however,  assist  iu  diroctiiifj:  attention 
to  their  most  sahent  points.  The  letters  of  the  government  of 
India  laid  before  the  council  of  war  bear  evident  traces  of  both 
»w.iety  and  despondency.  That  in  doggi-el  French  even  suggests 
ykt,  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jahilaljad  garrison,  the 
Bk^niment  of  India  might,  if  attacked  for  having  abandoned  them, 
reply  that  it  had  already  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  own 
The  tone  of  Henry  Lawrence's  letters  is  depressing,  whilst 
son's  letter,  though  relating  the  same  misfortunes,  recom- 
coarage  and  holding  out. 

an's  proposals  made  through  Eldied  Pottinger  bear 
'|)lainly  written   on   the   surface,  intelligible,  one  would 
uDigiDe,  eTen  without  the  warning  just  conveyed  by  the  destruc- 
of   the    Kabul    army.     With   this  experience  fresh  in  their 
B,  it  is  all  but  inconceivable  that  Sale  and  the  majority  of  the 
eooocil  should  have  adopted  measures  calculated  to   expose 
ves  to   similar   destruction.     Yet  no  it  was.     The    Shah's 
due  allowance  being  made,  are   fairly  honest  and  to  the 
1     In  the  first  the   Kabul   disastera  are  referred   to,   and 
y  is  asked  for.     In  the    next   letter  the  simple   question   is 
wlietlier  iSale  has,  or  has  not,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
people/  i.e.   Akbar  Klian  and  \un   followers,    to   evacuate 
abad.       On    this   a   h-tter,   miticalled   a   reply,   was   written 
.tbt  tShali,  in  whicli  the  garrison  agreed  to  evacuate  the  place, 
•o  desired,  with  the  honours  of  war  and  with  stipulations  for 
wfetr.     This   is   the    letter   which    Bioadfoot   succeeded  in 
iag  80  far  that  the  proposal  to  give  hostages  was  omitted. 
•wue  «>pecially  abject  phraBes  were  withdrawn  or  altered.  Then 

"  SiV  In  oriitinu!. 
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follow  w  hat  are  called  the  reasons  for  their  votes  recorded  by  certain 
officers.  The  first  is  by  Colonel  Dennie,  and  is  rather  strange  read- 
ing. He  does  not  bring  forward  a  single  reason  for  his  vote.  On  the 
contrary,  he  desired  to  gain  time,  '  having  resolved  to  defend  our 
present  position  to  the  last  extremity.'  In  short,  he  eitlier  did  not 
comprehend  the  effect  of  his  vote,  or  he  proposed  to  negotiate  for 
terras  which  he  did  not  intend  to  keep» 

Colonel  Monteath's  and  Captain  Abbott's  reasons  are  clear 
enough,  and  deserve  impartial  consideration.  They  voted  for  treating 
with  the  enemy  because  of  Wild*s  failure  in  the  Khaibar  ;  because  the 
government  of  India  desired  to  abandon  Afghanistan  ;  and  because 
Jahilabad  could  not  be  successfully  defended.  Captain  Abbott 
farther  thought  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  garrison  would  ultimately 
hurt  the  government  which  had  failed  to  help  them  in  their  hour  of 
need ;  and  he  believed  that  to  refuse  to  evacuate  Jalalabad  was  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  the  prisoners  in  Akbar  Khan's  power. 
Though  these  reasons  were  unquestionably  entitled  to  weight,  yet 
they  were  insufficient,  and,  studied  with  the  light  wc  now  have,  they 
bear  the  semblance  of  excuses  rather  than  reasons  for  the  votes 
recorded  by  thusc  officers. 

Broadfoot,  in  opposing  the  treaty,  stood  on  firm  ground.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Shah  was  no  free  agent,  and  referred  to  the 
experience  of  the  Kabul  army.  He  showed  how  Sale,  by  capitulating 
after  having  promised  '  the  most  determined  defence,'  would 
seriously  mislead  the  government.  He  admitted  with  gi'eat  grief  the 
force  of  Captain  Abbott's  fears  respectuig  the  safety  of  the  prisoners. 
He  argued  that  if  Jahilabad  must  be  abandoned,  it  should  be  done 
as  a  military  measure  without  compact  with  the  enemy,  and  he 
exposed  the  weakness  of  Sale's  proposals.  But,  the  majority  having 
voted  in  favour  of  treating,  he  objected  to  giving  hostages  *  as  a 
degradation  heretofore  unheard  of  in  our  history  in  India.'  Rather 
should  we  demand  the  restoration  of  all  our  people  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  He  further  showed  plainly  the  absurdity  and  futility  of  the 
clause  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  Akbar  Khan,  and  the 
BtatesmanUke  objections  he  made  to  treating  for  the  restoration  of 
Dost  Muhammad,  a  matter  completely  beyond  Sale's  province,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  During  the  time  which  elapsed  lietweeii  the 
despatch  of  the  letter  to  the  Shah  and  its  return  for  verification, 
Broadfoot  urged  his  reasons  against  treating  at  all  with  such 
effect  that  he  brought  the  majority  over  to  liis  view.  And  when 
Sale  and  Macgregor  desired  to  continue  the  negotiation  by  them- 
selves signing  and  sealing  the  document,  and  by  affixing  the  seals 
of  the  members  by  whom  it  was  signed,  the  council  declined  to 
support  them,  though  assured  that  the  terms  asked  were  '  most 
honourable,'  and  would  gain  time  even  if  they  were  not  accepted, 
and  a  letter  was  despatched  which  virtually  broke  off  negotiations. 

W.  Broadfoot. 


Ktw  Chapters  in  Greek  History  :  Historical  Results  of  Recent  Excavations 
ui  Grcicr  and  Ada  Miner.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M,A.,  Litt.  D.,  Lin- 
coln Aud  ilerton  Professor  of  Classical  Architology  and  Art,  Oxford  ; 
Ut*  Disney  Professor  of  Archwologj-,  Cambridge,  (London  :  John 
Miimy.     1892.) 

Tbs  scope  and  purport  of  this  hook  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
author'*  own  words  (Preface,  p.  ix),  '  I  have  written,'  says  Professor  Gard- 
ruT.  'not  for  archtrologists,  but  for  the  ordinary  educated  reader,  for  those 
who  we  acquainted  with  the  hterature  or  the  history  or  the  art  of  Greece, 
mil  who  wLsh  to  fill  up  lacunae,  or  to  learn  in  what  direction  the  spade  ia 
inm-asing  our  acquaintance  with  ancient  Hellas/  '  The  "  New  Chapters," 
lu  Rjys  elsewhere,  *  are  not  the  chaptt-rs  of  this  book,  but  the  chapters 
which  have  opened  to  us  at  Mycenae,  at  Olympia,  and  in  the  other  scenes 
of  recent  researches.' 

A  Urpo  part  of  the  matter  of  which  the  book  consists  ia,  as  Professor 
<i*r3i!  us,  not  in  all  cases  new ;  much  having  already  appeared  in 

viriou_  ...,_.. iiys  and  reviews.  Sonte  of  the  essays  are  of  old  date,  some 
Mc  recent.  All  are  good,  but  the  new  essays  are  perhaps  on  the  whole 
hvtter  tluut  the  ohl.  The  first  essay — *  The  Veriticatiou  of  Ancient  History  ' 

-i*  inferior  Ui  interest  and  value  to  none  in  the  book.  Historians,  and 
*«|*cially  liisturians  of  Gre<ice,  seem  subject  to  strange  limitations.  One 
will  have  nothing  but  the  printed  word  of  lite-rature  ;  for  him  inscriptions 
hive  no  interest.  To  another  inscriptions  are  all  in  all ;  to  him  Herodo- 
Uu  w  llit?  father  of  lies,  and  Thucydides  a  maUgnant  asperser  of  Cleon. 
Pfoftssor  Gardner  agrees  with  both  and  differs  from  both.  He  insists  that 
'  ii  is  thtt  object  of  every  liistorian  to  recover,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  actual 
••l^ictive  of  events,'  but  he  recognises  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  neces- 
Brily  that  which  ortuaUy  happened,  but  that  which  is  bcdieved  to  have 
ittppened,  that  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  As 
^  «iys  (p.  tf),  'any  one  would  easily  see  what  a  blunderer  the  historian 
w^nld  b«  who  matde  a  demonstration  of  the  non-reality  of  the  Trojan  war 
■  ptrand  for  asserting  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  history.'  He 
jln  rtfasM  to  admit  that  an  inscription  must  be  received  as  a  canonical 

ktlwjrity  without  further  inquiry.    As  Professor  Gardner  sees,  the  true 
method  is  to  use  all  accessible  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
not  a  very  novel  result,  but  in  Greek  history  it  is,  as  a  working 
>«  aometbing  comparatively  now.    Till  towards  the  end  of  his  work 
,  Gri>te  "v-finK  to  hnvo  liardiv  rcjilisfd  the  value  of  inscriptions,  although 
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Boeckh  had  already  shown  their  importance  for  the  political  economy  ( 
Athens. 

The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  discoveries  or  excavations  in  Phngi 
and  Troas,  Mycenae  and  the  ishuads,  Tiryns,  Cypms,  Xaucratis,  andontb 
Athenian  Acropolis  are  delightful  reading.  Not  less  interesting  are  tl 
essays  dealing  with  Eleusis  and  the  mysteries  and  with  the  successors  < 
Alexander  and  Greek  civilisation  in  the  East.  In  giving  us  this  last  essa 
Professor  Gardner's  deed  is  better  than  his  bond,  for,  as  he  himself  staU 
in  the  preface,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  excavations,  although  much  wit 
numismatics.  In  spite  of  his  protestations  the  author  seems  rather  incline 
to  underestimate  Greek  influence  in  India.  Lassen  long  ago  showed  I 
result  confirmed  by  recent  research)  that  Indian  drama  was  a  dim  an 
distant  reflex  of  the  Greek  Dionysiac  drama. 

Professor  Gardner  rightly  finds  iault  with  Grote  for  stopping  at  tl 
point  where  he  did.     The  break  comes  with  Philip,  if  there  is  to  be 
break ;   but  a  great  service  will  be  done  by  this  essay,  if  the  read* 
can  be  brought  to  see  that  Macedon  did  not  extinguish  Greek  influenc 
but,  on  the  contrary,  disseminated  it  over  an  incomparably  wider  area  tha 
it  had  ever  reached  before.    The  truth  is  that,  in  England,  our  notions  i 
political  liberty  and  our  national  prejudices,  which  lead  us  to  beheve  tb 
only  the  free  peoples  are  interesting,  have  causetl  the  n^lect  of  some 
the  most  important  parts  of  ancient  history.    Grote  disregarded  the  mov 
mcnts  other  than  political  which  were  to  spring  out  of  the  Greek 
grecised  empire  of  Alexander,  no  doubt  for  reasons  similar  to  tbo 
which  led  Professor  Freeman  almost  to  rebuke  Dean  Merivale,  as  in  soi 
sense  an  'apologist  for  imperial  tyranny.'    Yet  the  influence  and  t 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  a  greater  historical  value,  a 
are  f-urcly  much  better  worth  detailed  study  than  the  time  which  imn 
diately  preceded  the  establishment  of  imperial  government.     If  the  gk 
of  Agamenmon  depends  on   his  vatcs  sacer,  no  less  certainly  do  t 
abortive  Catilinarian  conspiracy  and  the  street  fights  of  Clodius  and  M 
derive  their  importance  from    the  nervous  exaggeration    and   the 
rotiindum  of  Cicero. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  subject  in  *  Epidaurus  and  Ancient  Medicine '  (s 
and  '  Dodona  and  the  Oracles '  (xiv.)  is  more  slight,  although  the  discovei 
in  these  places  throw  much  curious  light  upon  little-known  features 
ancient  life.  The  thing  about  the  inscriptions  from  Epidaurus  (larg 
quoted  in  translation  by  Professor  Gardner),  which  will  probably  sti 
the  general  reader  most,  is  their  resemblance  to  a  modem  quack 
vertisement.  Plautus,  in  the  '  Curculio,'  where  he  seems  to  be  copy 
closely  from  a  Greek  source,  and  the  newly  discovered  Herondas- 
Horodes,  si  libcntius  audit— deserve  mention  by  the  side  of  Aiistopha 
as  literary  sources  for  the  practices  and  the  sights  in  the  temple 
Aesculapius. 

The  essays  on   '  Olympia  and  the  Festival '  (ix.),  '  The  Beliefs 
Inscriptions  of  Athenian  Tombs '  (x.),  and  '  Spartan  Tombs  and  the  Cu 
of  the  Dead '  (xi.)  are  interesting,  but  savour  more  of  the  magazine  ari 
than  do  the  others.    In  discussing  the  persistence  of  burial  customs 
the  placing  of  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  for  Charon's  fee,  it  mi 
not  have  been  out  of  place  to  mention  that  to  this  day  the  practice  < 
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tinuea  in  the  Greek  iBlandB,  along  with  many  other  relics  of  the  ancient 

I    "   ■       whiclj  have  been  sanctified  by  the  conversion  of  Demeter  and 

-,  and  probably  otbt-rs  of  the  ancient  gods,  into  Christian  saints. 

In  the  essays  which  deal  most  with  the  new  excavations  the  author  seems 

to  feel  most  at  home,  and  to  vrvxie  most  fluently  and  forcibly.     It  may 

well  startle  the  general  reader  to  he  told,  even  with  reservation,  that  we 

have  recovered  at  Mycenae  Ihu  j,'ravos  of  the  Peiopid  race  of  monarchs 

(p.  83).    From  confinning  the  truth  of  Homer,  the  Greek's  bible,  Professor 

Garduer  passes  to  Egypt,  and  confirms  in  his  essay  on  Naucratis  the 

wordii    of  Jeremiah    (xliii.  9,  10)    where  he  prophesies  at  Tahpanhes 

lOaphnaej  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  to  set  his 

throne  upon  the  stones  hid  there  by  Jeremiah,  so  that  the  flight  of  the 

[Jews    from    their   own    land,    with    their  king's    daughter,  will   be  in 

v»in.      Hitherto    this    prophecy  was    Hup[K)Sed    to    have    been    unful- 

&Ue«l.     Now  Ml*.  Petrie,  in  excavating  at  Daphnae  a  palace  stiM  called 

l^the  hoase  of  the  Jew's  daughter,'  has  apparently  discovered  the  place  uf 

HbSoh  Jeremiah  s^ioke,  and  even  the  pavement  on  which  Nebuc!ia<lnezzar 

Nt  to  pitch  his  tent  (p.  199). 

To  Phrygia  Professor  Gardner,  agreeing  Tvith  Professor  Ramsay,  attri- 
butes a  very  extensive  influence  on  many  sides  of  Greek  life.     The  form 
of  the  Greek  temple  he  con.<iiders  came  from  Asia  Minor  (p.  41).     But,  in 
the  manner  of  his  statement  at  least,  the  author  seems  somewhat  unfair 
Phrygian  religion.     '  It  seems,'  he  says,  *  that  in  Phrj'gian  beUef 
o  died  becauje  in  some  sense  identified  with  the  national  divini- 
t8fl,t06ing  their  lives  to  become  absorbed  in  one  higher  and  more  general' 
Frtaoa  this,  he  argues,  came  the  soft  and  cowardly  traits  of  the  Phrygian 
cbuBctcr.     The  conclusion  seems  not  a  necessary  one  from  the  premises. 
nt  would  answer  perfectly  for  a  popular  definition  of  Buddhism, 
-Ls  are  neither  more  soft  nor  more  cowiu'dly  than  the  votaries 
H|^ other  religions. 

^^   I*rofe'isor  Gardner  deals  too  gniLiy  wiili  thL-  argument  that  the  remains 

of  llii!  burnt  city  at  Hissarlilv  are  of  the  same  date  ag  the  remains  of 

Mjcenae,  bt?cause  at  UissarUk  ornaments  were  found  of  thf  same  patterns 

*8  tliose  at  Mycenae.     The  argument  proves  so  much  that  it  proves 

"oihing.     Patterns  identical  with  Mycenrean  patterns  are  found  on  the 

ilptiut'd  stones  of  Scotland  ;  yet  no  one  has  suggested  that  these  stones 

of  the  same  date,  or  have  necessarily  any  direct  connexion  with  the 

us  at  Mycenae. 

handling  such   a   thorny  subject  as  the  Homeric  question   it  is 

,r>'  to  proceed  with  caution.    One  view  of  the   tale  of  Troy  is 

Boned  only  to  be  put  aside,  although  it  would  be  '  satisfactory  to 

Jidtsologiets.'     This  view  is  that  *  the  author  of  the  Iluid  converted 

itiona  of  a  siege  and  capture  by  the  invading  Trojans  of  Ihum,  when 

ibe  hands  of  a  Syro-Cappadocian  population,  into  his  own 

and  capture  of  the  Trojan  Ilium  by  the  Greeks  *  (p.  58). 

Gardner  does  not,  for  his  own  part,  regard  llie  art  treasures  of 

'!Muie  as   pro«luctions   contemporarj-  with  the   Iluul   and    Odyssey. 

MycmiMtn   remains  he  considers  earlier ;    '  the  art  familiar  to  the 

the  Ili<ul   and   Odysney  is.  in  many  respects,  like  the  art 

Mycenae,  but  distinctly  later,  and  showing  clear  evidence  of 
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degradation'  (p.  118).  The  old  theory  that  the  description  of  Achilles's 
shield  is  drawn  from  PhoBniciim  art  be  cannot  away  with.  '  The  art  of 
the  great  Achfran  age  they  probably  knew  by  tradition  and  by  survival, 
while  perhaps  the  art  of  their  contemporaries  was  rather  like  that  of  the 
Dipylou  vases,  or,  at  all  events,  a  degraded  descendant  of  the  Achean ' 
(p.  135).  He  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  regard  the  Iliad  and  diysl^M 
as  'composite  in  origin  and  conventional  in  language'  (p.  119),  MJIP 
refuses  to  accept  the  view  of  Monro  and  Leaf  that  most  of  the  poems 
were  composed  by  AcliitanH  before  the  iJoriau  conquest,  and  taken  over 
to  Asia  by  the  colonists.  lie  floes  not  consider  the  possibility  of 
'  Aehilleid  '  being  composed  in  Tljessaly  and  carried  thence  to  the  .EoU( 
colonists,  who  spoke  what  was  pmctically  the  same  dialect. 

It  may  be  doubted  wlielht-r  the  remark  (p.  IGl)  that  the  Cypria 
apparently  '  greater  influence  over  the  poets  and  painlers  of  Greece  than 
the  poem?  of  Homer '  is  correct.  May  it  not  be  that  the  question  was 
not  one  of  popularity,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  poets  were  concerned,  but 
one  of  expediency '?  Aristo'.le  thought  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  did 
not  lend  tlieinselveH  to  supplying  a  variety  of  themes  for  other  worb 
(Poetics,  xxiii.  4),  and  he  cites  the  Cypria  specifically  as  an  exaraple* 
the  contrani'.  ^ 

The  book  is  iieautifully  printed  and  illustrated  with  various  plans— 
the  palace  at  Hissarlik,  the  acropohs  of  Mycenae,  the  upper  citadel  o' 
Tiryns,  the  Athenian  acropolis,  Olympia,  and  Eleusis.  There  are 
some  engravings  of  antique  ornaments  from  Mycenae  and  elsewhc 
amongst  others  the  beautiful  figures  from  the  cups  found  at  Vapbio 
Bapheion. 

There  are  a  few  misprints ;  uchitcctnral  (238)  and  Tclmachm  (1( 
are  obvious  slips,  but  there  must  have  been  some  carelessness  in  pi 
reading  to  pass  Jteuhcnfi  (2'IH)  as  a  companion  name  to  Michael  Angelc 

The  book   is  one  veil  worth  reatUng,  whether  one  accepts  Profes 
Gardner's  views  on  tlvc  influence  of  Phrygia  and  Egypt  on  Greece  and  % 
theory  of  the  Homeric  problem  or  not.     And»  unlike  so  many  lx>oks  woi 
reading,  it  is  not  a  trial  to  the  reader  to  get  through  it.    Professor  Gardn 
has  escaped  one  of  the  demerits  of  virtue  :  he  is  never  dull.     P.  Gii^ks, 


Vicaires  et   Comics  d'Afriqitc.     Par  A.  Cli':mknt  Pallu  de  Lei 
Constautine  :  Braham.     (Paris  :  P6c]ono  Lauriel.     1892.) 

M.  Pallu  de  Lessert,  already  known  by  his  work  on  the  governor^ 
Maiiretanin  antl  otlier  monographs  on  Roman  Africa,  has  reprinted  from  i 
2(Mh  volume  of  the  *  Recueil '  of  the  Societe  Areh(!^ologique  de  Constant 
a  reconstruction  of  the  list  of  viearii  and  couiites  of  Africa.      Belong^ 
to  the  class  of  works  of  which  M.  Waddington's  '  Pastes  des  Provin 
Asiatiques  '  was  the  earliest  example,  M.  Pallu  de  Lessert's  investigat 
forms  a  sort  of  complement  to  C.  Tissot's  '  Pastes  de  la  Province  Roma 
d'Afriqne,'  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
French  are  working  the  subject  of  Roman  Africa,     It  is  a  sufficient  t* 
monial  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  before  us  that  JL  Cagnat,  in 
recently  published  history  of  the  Roman  army  in  Africa,  speaks  of  it  ii 
special  approval  and  has  accci>ted  its  main  results. 
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The  esidence  on  which  thi^  recoivst ruction  of  these  Hsts  of  provincial 
officiaU  is  based  is  naturally  fra^mentury  in  every  caso,  but  in  some 
respects  the  student  has  an  easier  task  in  ilealing  witli  the  fourth  century 
than  with  the  early  and  middle  empire.  A  glance  at,  say,  Liebenam  s 
book  on  the  '  Lef:piti  Caesaris  '  shows  that  inscriptions  are  the  main 
source  of  information  aboat  the  provincial  governors  of  the  first  three 
contnrics.  The  present  book  shows  that  for  the  later  period  most  of  the 
r«fi  rt-nces  are  not  to  inscriptions  but  to  the  Theodosian  code ;  and  it  is 
>ns  that  dut^ed  imperial  documents  addressed  to  particular  governors 
..;;.j.d  far  more  satisfactory  evidejice  than,  for  instance,  the  inscriptions 
Wlonging  to  »t»tue«  erected  in  honour  of  a  governor,  which  give  us  indeed 
hi«  name  and  ofRciul  career,  hut  seldom  any  definite  chronological  tlaUi. 
Il  in  significant  lliat  tlie  uncertain  cnses  printed  at  the  end  of  M.  Pallu 
de  Lessert's  w^ork  are  just  those  vsliich  depend  on  inscriptions  only.  In 
both  perioils.  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  iuformiitiou  is  derived  from 
litoffurv-  sources  ;  but  here  again,  for  the  purposes  which  we  are  consider- 
i-  !;\ter  period  compares  favourably  with  the  earUer.     If,  with  the 

<  ^  I  of  Ammiaims,  we  are  deprived  of  the  better  class  of  historians, 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  come  into  prominence,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  Africa,  where  by  their  help  the  otitlines  of  a  veritable  provincial 
history  may  be  reconstructed  to  Avhich  the  earlier  poriod  offers  no 
pamlleh  AVith  this  history,  owing  to  the  active  part  taken  by  tlie 
iperial  government  in  the  rehgious  controversies  of  the  fourth  century, 
»e  provincial  officials  are  intimately  connected,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
of  a  book  like  M.  Pallu  de  Lessert's  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
;tion  of  official  hsts  ;  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  time. 
Tormally  wc  have  a  succession  of  names  of  vicars  and  counts,  and  a 
nent  of  the  grounds  on  wliich  a  particular  place  in  the  chronological 
is  assigned  to  them  ;  behind  all  this,  and  givijig  a  sort  of  continuity 
"to  ft,  J8  the  struggle  between  Donatism  and  the  catholic  church,  coinciding 
its  beginnings  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  administrative  system 
Diocletian  and  Constantino,  giaduallv  assuming  a  serious  poUticai 
by  the  alliance  of  the  defeated  party  with  the  Circumcelliones,  and 
Ijr  by  its  relations  to  the  revolts  of  I'innus  and  of  Giklo  (M.  Pallu  de 
liCasert  reminds  us  that  the  J>t>nntists  were  called  Firmiani)  giving  evidence 
tbaX  dt*integration  of  Roman  ride  in  Africa  which  made  the  task  of  the 
faudals  comparatively  easy  and  their  victory  welcome  to  the  religious  op- 
itioa.  Into  the  many  points  raised  it  is  impcrssible  to  enter  here,  but 
Bul  importance  is  the  treatment  of  the  cast'  of  Felix  of 
igB  (p.  A'2  sqq.)  so  tir  as  it  concerns  the  identity  of  the  Vicarius 
M  PaulinuH,  Avhom  M.  Pallu  de  LcBsert,  as  against  Duchesne,  is 
inclined  to  identify  with  the  Vi.rus  of  the  letter  of  Constantine  to  Petroniws 
ProbUnits. 

M.  Pallu  do  Lesseri  has  prefixed  to  his  history  of  the  vicarii  and  comites 
Africa  a  useful  account  of  their  origin  and  functions,  of  thoir  subor- 
^•Dd.  in  the  case  of  the  Comes  Africae,  of  the  military  force  which  he 
d.     With  rrgard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  noted  that  he  treats 
the  Tertio  Augustani  of  the  '  Notitia '  as  only  a  aouvcnlr  of  the  Legio  III 
Lngtttfi*  of  the  earlier  pcrio<l.      M.  Cagnat,  with  others,  sees  no  reason 
doubting  the  actual  co!itinuity  of  the  old  legion,  though  its  numbers 
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ver«  no  doabt  nedaeei.  Of  more  importance  is  the  list  in  the  '  Notitia ' 
of  the  iifTtiUs  aitachedl  to  the  eommand  of  the  eomes,  to  the  explanation 
and  identification  of  which  modem  diseoveries  have  contributed  so  much 
since  the  time  of  Bocking.  H.  Palla  de  Lessert  gives  a  good  summary 
oi  the  present  ftate  <d  the  qoesdon,  hot  he  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  the  Umiies  which  belonged  to  the  sphere 
ot  the  dux  Manretaniae  occur  also  in  the  list  of  those  attached  to  the 
COOKS  Africae.  This,  as  M.  Cagnat  has  p<Hnted  out,  can  only  imply  an 
extensicm  of  the  sphere  of  the  comes  and  a  corresponding  partial  sub- 
ordination of  the  dux  to  him,  and  in  this  connexion  one  cannot  forget 
that  onlv  a  few  years  before  the  *  Notitia '  was  drawn  up  Gildo  bore  the 
extnoidinary  title  of  comrs  ft  magist^r  utriusque  militiae  per  Africam. 
M.  Pallude  Lessert  calls  attenti<ni  to  this  in  its  proper  place  (p.  21)  ;  only 
he  thinks  the  rank  was  purement  honcrifiquf. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  errors  in  this  book,  and  it  can 
only  be  by  an  oversig^ht  that  M.  Pallu  de  Lessert  has  stated  on  p.  156 
that  Hajorian's  expedition  of  458  reached  Africa  and  was  defeated  there. 
The  fleet  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  in  460.  It  l< 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  refer  to  Jordanes  as  *  Jomandes  '  (p.  188,  n.  2). 

G.   McN.   BUSHFOBTH. 

La  Fin  tiu P<i<7<iiti>m^,  Ettuit  sur  les  demUresLuttes  religieuses  en  Occiden 
au  4"^  sifclf.    Par  Gaston  Boissier.    (Paris :  Hachette.    1891.) 

This  work  does  not  profess  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the  events  whic 
it  describes.    It  presents  us  rather  with  a  series  of  social  studies,  dealii 
with  the  period  during  which  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  and  institatioi 
were  struggling  t<^ther  or  becoming  amalgamated  under  the  rale  ot  tl 
first  Christian  emperors.    At  the  same  time,  the  unity  of  aim  and  t^ 
point  of  view  selected  give  a  real  connexion  to  the  several  parts.     The  wo 
is  similar  in  character  to  other  studies  in  social  and  religious  history  whi 
have  lately  been  produced  by  French  scholars,  a  line  in  which,  at  prese 
the  French  genius  seems  to  excel  and  for  which  the  French  language  i 
peculiarly  suitable  medium.    M.  Boissier  may  be  said  to  have  done  for  i 
West,  in  a  rather  more  regular  and  connected  way,  what  M.  Petit  de  Jt 
ville  has  in  his  admirable  monographs  accomplished  for  the  East.    ] 
work  is  marked  throughout  by  breadth  of  view,  the  result  of  wide  readi 
by  sympathetic  insight  into  character,  and  by  a  delightful  sense  of  hnmc 
as  well  as  by  ^'igour  and  terseness  of  style.    He  endeavours  to  mainf 
strict  impartiality  in  all  the  controversies,  and  to  avoid  giving  thei 
modem  tone.    Le  plaisir  que  fai  trouvi  d  vivre  au  milieu  des  ivinenu 
du  passe  m'a  2>cnnis  de  fermer  Voreille  aux  querelles  d'aujourd^hui. 
inquiring  into  such  subjects  as  the  number  and  violence  of  the  persecuti 
he  avoids  any  touch  of  party  prejudice.    Yet,  in  investigating  the  dis) 
about  removing  the  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate,  he  cannot  resist 
temptation  of  advising  French  secularists  to  study  and  make  use  of 
arguments  of  St.  Ambrose. 

The  sources  of  the  work  are  almost  entirely  Uterary.  Thus,  altht 
we  have  reference  to  newly  discovered  manuscripts,  and  to  inscript 
not  much  fresh  material  is  brought  forward,  but  the  old  is  constnict 
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MBplojred  with  very  good  result.  M.  Boissier  has  studieil  the  works  of 
Gcfnftn  writers  (especiallv  Schultze)  who  have  recently  proeederl  liim  on 
the  flune  path,  and  uses  ancient  and  modern  authors  with  coHRiderable 
critical  power.  But  the  secret  of  his  success  seems  to  lie  in  the  method 
he  tidopts  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  life  and  thoughts  of  a 
ecrlam  number  of  typical  representatives  of  the  various  pha.^es  of  Kocial 
l3ie,]iot  generally  the  men  of  greatest  power  nw\  genius  (except  in  the 
MM  ot  St.  Aagiistine),  but  those  whose  writiii.f^s,  private  and  public, 
foahte  OA  most  readily  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  theii*  times.  Having 
ifanrbed  their  ideas  and  thoroughly  realised  their  tone  and  their  environ- 
noity  be  endeavours  to  show  us  their  world  as  seen  from  their  special 
points  of  view,  and  thus  to  appreciate  the  character  and  relative  impor- 
tusoe  of  {h«  moral  and  intellectual  forces  at  work  around  them. 

It  moftt  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  shortcoming  in  the  work  that  it 
tuAj  touches  incidentally  the  chief  philosopliic  and  religious  systems  which 
vcre  of  so  great  importance  in  the  life  of  the  times,  and  of  which  our 
latbor  seems  to  have  made  no  veTy  special  study.  This  defect  may  be 
Im  Io  Iho  geographical  limitations  of  the  subject.  The  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
lopby*  tiie  eonuological  speculations  of  Gnostics  and  Manichces,  the  culls 
of  ]|iihnL.<!  and  of  the  Great  Mother,  have,  no  doubt,  their  origin  in  the 
East, and  in  so  for  as  they  influenced  Western  thought  and  life  M.  lioissier 
hMDOk  ignored  them.  He  has,  indeed,  given  some  account  of  the  position 
of  Helios  in  tlie  religion  of  Julian,  but  here  he  simply  follows  M.  NaAille, 
lad  in  one  or  two  passages  he  writes  as  if  Neo-Platonists  and  Neo-Pythago- 
tttM  were  actual  followers  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  Of  the  Manichees 
Iw  Rpeaki  ill  terms  of  scarcely  merited  contempt.  To  a  complete  survey 
of  Western  ihooglit  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  oriental  elements 
voold  be  necessary  :  but,  as  already  stated,  completeness  is  not  claimed  by 
H.  Boissier  for  his  wurk. 

To  sketch  briefly  the  plan  of  the  volume  :  the  first  book  treats  of 
•k»  triumph  of  Chrietianity.  The  author  considers  the  iiersecutiou  of 
Dioeletian  (which  he  would  attribute  more  to  Diocletiiin  himself,  and  less 
(•GileriaB  than  some  recent  writers  have  done)  and  the  religious  attitude 
of  Cansftantius  Chlorus  and  of  Constantiue.  The  motives  of  Constantine 
MBD  lo  him  to  have  been  obscured  by  writers  who  felt  bound  to  discover 
SilbUopolify  rather  than  more  obvious  and  shuple  courses  of  action.  He 
^IKiiMS  the  character  and  origin  of  the  Edict  of  I^Iilan,  of  whic!i  he 
•ttrilfViM  tlic  principle  to  Constantine  hitnself  and  the  wording  to  tlieim- 
|KmI  Mereiaries.  He  thinks  that  Constantine,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  assert 
hi«<nrn  sapremacy,  meant  to  adhere  all  through  his  hfe  to  the  policy  of  this 
«^.     ^  "rof  tlie  reaction  led  by  .TuUan,  his  ellorts  to  purify 

Ul^p.i^  ^    r<m,  and  his  measures  against  Christian  influence  in 

•'ioestioa,  arc  well  and  lucidly  treated,  though  the  movement  belongs 
•sow  closely,  of  couree,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  The  second 
\nk  is  (he  most  important.  It  contains  a  very  clear  and  interesting 
rnmiintimi  of  the  educational  system  of  the  time,  and  shows  Iiow.  while 
Ail  sjrstrm  wso  essentially  pagan,  various  causes  prevented  the  intro- 
iMIaon  of  Christian  literature  into  the  schools.  Perhaps,  in  treating  of 
(WMcrosefameDt  of  rhetoric  over  the  whole  field  of  study,  while  popular 
Hilietl  iMmbliss  bad  ceased  to  exist,  M.  Boissier  neglects  the  practical 
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importance  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  seems  rather  an  exaggeration  to  say 
of  rhetoric,  Autrcfois,eUe pr^parait  aitx  luttes  politiques;  maintcnant,  die 
(hvicnt  son  hut  a  clle-vU'me,  since  we  have  evidence  that  it  could  yet  win 
triumphs  in  the  law  courts.  This  is,  bowover,  a  detail.  The  main  point 
set  forth  is  that  the  chief  reason  why  paganism,  so  to  speak,  <lied  hard,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  consenative  influenc€  of  literary  education.  Par  ceiU 
ouverture  prcsque  totUc  Vani'uiuitc paienne  a pa&&v:. 

In  the  third  booli  the  influences  of  pagan  literary  education  and  habits 
are  traced  in  some  distinctly  Christian  works :  in  the  treatise  Dc  pallio  of 
Tertullian,  in  sonie  strango  omissioug  from  the  '  Octa%ius '  of  Minucins 
Felix,  in  the  grammatical  and  litcniry  studies  of  St.  Augustine  (even  during 
the  retreat  in  wliitb  he  was  preparing  for  baptism),  and  in  the  conflict  of 
pagan  and  Christian  tastes  in  the  mind  of  St.  Jerome.  The  fourth  book 
takes  up  the  rise  of  Christian  poetry.  This  is,  of  course,  treated  both  on 
the  literarj'  and  on  the  historical  side.  The  importance  of  the  Sibylline 
writings  is  shown,  in  that  they  contain  the  one  solitary  monument  of 
democratic  diaaflfection  against  the  oppressions  of  the  empire.  A  section 
is  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  Couimodian^  a  chapter  to  St.  Paulinas  of 
Nola,  and  another  to  the  poet  Prudentius,  the  typical  Gaul  and  the  tjrpical 
Spaniard  of  early  Christian  society.  In  the  lifth  book  we  pass  on  to  a 
description  of  Roman  society  at  the  time,  mainly  based  on  the  letters  and 
other  writings  of  Symmachus.  The  nature  of  the  attacks  made  on  Chris- 
tianity by  its  adversaries,  and  the  kind  of  compromise  which  existed  in  a 
mixed  society,  arc  illustrated  from  the  literature  of  the  fourth  and  the 
early  fifth  century. 

The  sixth  book  deals  with  '  the  last  struggles  '  under  Valentinian  I, 
Gratian,  Valentinian  11,  and  Theodosius.  The  attitude  of  Christianity  to 
paganism  as  represented  in  St.  Augustine's  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  is  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  examination.  The  author  next  considers  the  \  iew  that  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  empire.  He 
takes  up  in  succession  each  of  the  main  causes  of  the  final  collapse,  and 
bIiows  how  they  were  all  of  them  already  in  operation  before  Christian 
times.  Lastly,  the  historical  views  of  Orosius  and  Salvianus  on  the  Romans 
and  their  reverses  arc  examined  and  compared. 

From  this  outline  it  will  appeal*  that  M.  Uoissier's  book  compiiaea  a 
great  diversity  of  subjects,  though  all  of  them  are  grasped  from  one  point 
of  view  ;  also  that  he  has  worked  rather  with  a  view  to  attracting  others 
to  this  field  than  to  exhausting  its  riches  himself.         Alice  Oardneb. 


Palestine  lauhr  the  Moslems  :  a  description  of  Syria  afid  tJw  Holy  Land, 
A.D.  C50  1500^  Translated  from  the  works  of  the  niediieval  Arab 
geographers  by  Guv  Le  Strange.  Published  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.     (London  :  A.  Watt.     ISOO.) 

Mit.  Guy  Le  Strange,  who  began  his  literary  work  with  a  spirited  trans- 
lation of  a  Persian  comtdy,  has  turned  his  studious  attention  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  very  partially  digested  Hteratnre  of  the  Arabs,  and,  foUowing  up 
his  version  of  El-Mukaddesi's  '  Description  of  Syria  '  in  the  tenth  century 
for  the  '  Palestine  Pilgrims*  Text  Society,'  has  produced  an  important  and 
even  exhaustive  work  on  the  geography  of  Syria  during  the  middle  ages, 
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{roui  tht»  Arab  conquest  iindor  the  Khalif  'Omar  in  636  to  the  annexation 
of  Syria  by  the  'Othiuanli  Sultan  Selim  I  in  151G.  The  materials  for  this 
period  are  ample,  for  the  Mohammedans  were  famous  as  geographers.  As 
eoon  as  they  began  to  write  books,  which  was  scarcely  till  they  had  felt  the 
educating  influence  of  sovereignty  for  two  centuries,  the  tirst  thing  they 
did  was  to  prepare  road  books  for  the  pilgrims  who  had  to  find  their  way 
to  Mecca.  The  sacred  duty  of  pilgiiinage  has,  indeed,  proved  of  iiieetiniu- 
hU  service  to  students  of  medieval  geography  ami  history.  It  has 
spomHl  on  the  usually  home-staying  Mualim  to  extraordinary  feats  of 
tnivpl,  and  proiluced  such  authorities  as  Nilsir-i-Khusrau,  Ibu  Jubeyr,  and 
Ibn  Batuta  ;  the  first  a  Persian  of  lialkb,  the  second  a  Moor  of  Valencia, 
third  a  Berber  of  Tangier,  but  all  three  drawn  by  the  same  religious 
ily  to  the  focus  of  their  faith.  Stunulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
ilgrims,  the  government  oflicials  prepared  road  books  and  statistics. 
Thus  Ibn  Khurdadbih,  postmaster-general  of  the  province  of  Jibiil  (or 
Media),  wrote  his  '  Handbook  of  Routes  and  Countries,'  in  the  ninth 
itarj,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  Kudjlma,of  the  liaghdiid  exchequer, 
•up  his  statistics  of  the  revenues  of  the  various  provinces.  Soon  the 
romd  book  developed  into  a  minute  and  ordered  description  of  the 
Mobsmmedan  empire,  with  the  detiuled  accomUs  of  the  chief  cities  and 
pltm  of  note;  and  we  find  in  the  tenth  century  EMstakhri  and  his 
editor  Ibn -Huukal  writing  the  tirst  systematic  Arab  geography,  and  their 
yonngerand  ntoro  interesting  contemporary,  El-Mukaddesi, improving  upon 
tiitir  example.  Finally  comes  the  complete  alphabetical  geographical 
dirtioiiivr}.-  of  Y«ikut,  a  Greek  slave  of  good  education,  who  wandin-d  all 
«j%.r  ib»-  provinces  of  Islam  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliirteenth  century, 
and  compliftod  his  nmguificent  '  Mu  jam  el-Buldjin  '  in  1225.  These  are 
tbv  bvct  known  and  most  generally  useful  authorities  ;  but  Mr.  Le  Strange 
Ciram^nies  altogether  twenty-four  chief  sources  for  his  work,  including 
I  h  the  historian,  and  Abu-1-Fidii,  prince  of  Humah,  more  famous 

_uiiala  of  Islam  than  for  his  authoritative  description  of  his  native 
"I'ioe^.  Indeed,  many  of  these  geographers  were  historians  as  well,  and 
their  writings  abound  in  historical  allusions  and  often  contain  trau- 
■eripia  of  uu|)ortant  inncriptions.      When  it  is  remembered  how  varied 
the  phases  through  which   the  history  of  Syria  passed  between  tbo 
ith  and  the  fiftc«enth  centuries,  it  will  be   understood   that  Mr.  Le 
'b  extracts  from  the  medieval  geographers  contain  nmch  that  is 
high  historical   Nalue.     The  field  covers  the  Ommayad  Klialifate  of 
la ;  that  of  the  'Abbaaids  at  Baghdad,  tbe  rule  in  Syria  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  of  Ibn-Tulun   and   El-Dchshid   and   of    the   Fatiml 
liCi :  the  dominion  of  the  Hamdjinfs  and  Seljuks,  of  Nur-ed-din  and 
in;  the  Latin  kingdom  «>f  Jeru.salem  and  the  conqucstH  of  the  eru- 
th*«  mi'ls  of  llulagu  the  Mongol  and  tbo  victorious  campaigns  of 
yhnktii  and   EI-Asbraf  Khalil,  the   MRndui<  Sidtuns    of    Kg)iit ;    and 
\j  thtt  foray  of   Tamerlane  and  t[u«  paralysis  of  all  energy  under 
dD|iR«8tnv  '  i  ion  of  the  Turks,     On  all  these  phases,  except  the 

Mr.  Le  b  work  throws  incidental  light.     After  a  general  de- 

iplion  of  Syna,  drawn  from  bis  abundant  authorities,  he  proceeds  to  give 
miDatn  bi«torical  description  of  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  places,  running 
•boot  150  page?,  and  including  a  masterly  analysis  of  all  the  eridence 
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f>,,.  ,  ,. .<l  iIk  III  :i.  i.vsii  v'*liiiiiiTS(alN}Vf,  vol.  vi. 772)  thoauthor  ha: 

,li   I  „i I  ■•iiliiiiih.  hI  till-  ,ii'v  cf  71,  liut  still  vigorout),  and  strong  ti 

,| ,  ,^.:..ii  ..'III  \\ I  mil  Willi  tiwiin-  tlint  muiiy  \Yill  consider  it  wroii; 
I  .  |.  .iiii  •III  lid  iiil.i  I  III  ii  |iii:iliiiiii(>UM  work.  If  we  now  do  otherwise,  i 
I    ..  .11,  III  ,ii.,.  (ii  II    1 1  Mini  nliiKHi  (if  ilii<(  iinportiuit  work,  which  we  ai 

Ml  .  „in     •III  I iiliil      lliTi'  Mtmutthiii^  ir.oro  than  revision  will  I 

I    ,iiii.  I      \..i  iiiitt  1 1  ilio  l>'.iiv.li:li  i>f  llu' lriU)»Iation  exceedingly  unsati) 

ii,  I  .. ,    •■•'♦  *•'••  «•»•"    '""  «»•  i''«'  iioU'.-i  iK'sti\>ys  the  scientific  value  of  it 

I     .1.      Ml     .11. III.  I  Hilt  Mb  mil . I  kiu>\\  nivm\  hat  documents  the  fitatemen 

J  II  IK     I*  .1       t!tn  l«.   ill-,  iliii  ;i  iimiilvi'  of  historical  statemen 

y^.H    In     .'  '      .'■•'■  .1     !!■*.'  i!u-  .iiilior  o^erWkcil  many  scatter* 

..\,»     ...I  .'      '•     I'l-    iijs.i'a".N' I'l  ^>'t-cil  ho  cvuld  not  keep  pace  wit 

ni,^  .    ••     •  ■  .1  ..I  *■'  ■'  .  \i.<i'ii'  !«;n<:i  I'l  c\i'.tio«  or  a  oricical  text  of  tl 
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Kamijea  is  Blill  based  on  documents  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
iparHnts.  We  still  read  in  the  third  volumo  of  early  communities  '  on  the 
dMMtfS  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Theodosia  (Kaffa),  inland  in 
Solebat,  Solgat,  now  Eski-Crinieajn  Phanagoria,  now  Taman,  and  on  the 
(Kertchi,  which  lies  opposite.'  All  this  is  the  invention  of  the 
Flrkowitscb,  who  forged  entire  documents  and  fabricated  datea  in 
There  is  still  mention  of  Rabbi  Simon  from  (of?)  Cairo  (whose 
le,  by  the  way,  does  not  appear  in  the  index)  as  the  author  of  a  ritual 
eonpcndium  about  900.  It  was,  however,  shown  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
mirascnpts  rea<l  not  Cairo  but  Kayyara,  probably  a  place  in  Meso- 
pnUitila.  Besides,  Cairo  was  only  founded  in  the  year  078.  The  history 
of  the  Babylonian  schools  and  of  those  of  Kairowun  and  Gabes  (in  Tunisia) 
iuK  at'tjaired  another  aspect  since  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Responsa,'  ably 
«il  by  l>r.  Harkavy  of  St.  Petersbnrg  ;  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  it 
English  edition.  Moreover,  docinuents  which  the  late  ]3r.  Graetz 
Id  not  have  ween  must  also  be  taken  into  considrration.  There  are, 
jce,  documents  concerniug  Southoru  Italy,  the  Crusades,  and  the 
3«adiah,  the  last  published  by  Dr.  Harkavy.  All  this  refers  to  the 
Toltune  only.  For  the  two  other  volumes  there  will  bo  less  additions 
fewer  Alterations  necessary,  but  here,  too,  at  least  sbort  notes  are  in* 

The  German  work  of  I'rofewsor  Graetz  concludes  with  the  year  1H48. 
English  compilation  has  the  advantage  of  the  continuation  of  the 
of  the  Jews  up  to  our  date,  terminating  with  the  rise  of  the  latest 
lof  anti-Semitism.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  sIioav  that  the  reader 
tunes  find  here  the  subjective  impressions  of  the  deceased  author, 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  his  lively  imagination  and  quick  ira* 
aliility.  The  fifth  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  heuiled  '  Eetro- 
\f  which  describes  the  Jews'  wondei-fnl  struggle  for  existence  as 
««niared  with  great  nations  like  the  Greeks  and  the  Rnmmis,  who  fell  in 
,  ipJ'of  their  greatness  in  poetiy  and  art  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  legislation 
'  »U  kinilfl  and  arms  on  the  other.  Wliy  did  they  fall,  asks  our  author  ? 
"  <u8e  '  they  had  no  decided  and  clearly  defiiud  mission,' 
.  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  fulfil  the  life-task  by  which 
e^vMheld  toother,  and  by  which  in  direst  misfortune  it  was  comforted 
•>4  piuerred.  A  nation  cognisant  of  its  mission  becomes  strong  and 
'oiUBiidiied^  and  forbears  to  npend  its  existenci':  in  futile  dieaming  and 
''iHBil^  From  a  natiriiuil  point  of  view  it  was  the  mission  of  the 
■HiitM  to  work  out  tlieir  Hidfdisciplijie,  to  overcome  or  regidate  their 
*<Jfi»h  desires,  to  gain  the  full  force  of  resignation,  or,  to  use  the  words 
^UiB  |irophet,  'to  circumcise  the  heart.'  After  having  sketched  the 
^^^UtadM  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  from  thu  earliest  epoch  to  the 
%UttBh  elite  in  1 41)2,  Dr.  Grai-tz  concludes  his  enthusiastic  reflexions 
*Pailli«  continued  exiHtence  of  the  Jews  in  the  following  words  :  '  In  any 
•*•»,  Uut  Jewish  nation  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  dating  as  it 
^h  licpiily,  but  possesshig  youthful  vigour,  havuig  passed 

vicinflitudeH,  and  yet  remaining  ever  true  to  itself.' 

A.  Neubaueb. 
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Stddte  und  Gilden  der  Germanischen  Volker  im  MitUlalter.     Von  Bulbl 
Hegel.    2  vols.    (Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.    1891.) 

In  1847  Professor  Hegel  published  his  '  Geschichte  der  Stiidteverfiassung 
vou  Italien,'  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  effectually  disproved  the  theory 
of  the  Roman  origin  of  medieval  municipal  constitutions.  His  present 
work  has  been  written  with  a  somewhat  similar  purpose.  This  time  it  is 
the  theory  that  finds  the  origin  of  town  constitutions  in  the  gild  that 
has  called  him  again  to  the  strife.  That  theory  has  by  its  supporters 
mainly  been  apphed  to  northern  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  northern 
Eurppo  that  Professor  Hegel  now  confines  his  investigations.  The 
exclusion  of  South  Germany  is  due  to  the  theory  of  Nitzsch  about  the 
ijrosse  GildCy  which  that  author  discovered  in  the  north  only. 

Professor  Hegel's  book  shows  in  a  marked  degree  all  the  merits  of 
his  previous  work,  which  may  most  easily  be  expressed  in  the  words  he 
applies '  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford's  '  Constitutional  History  of  EngUmd :  * 
*  Es  isi  hk'r  der  richiige  Weg  historisclier  Beliandlung  eingeschlageu, 
welche  vor  allcm  das  Bcsondere  zu  seinem  Bechte  kommen  Idsst  und  sich 
nur  mit  Vojsicht  ziim  AUgemeinen  bekennt*  There  is  no  system- 
building,  but  a  vast  store  of  facts  stated  with  extraordinary  precision  and 
arranged  with  beautiful  clearness.  For  a  student  who  wishes  to  be 
initiated  in  the  mazes  of  municipal  constitutional  history,  and  in  the 
history  of  gilds  in  the  countries  coming  within  its  ken,  no  better  book 
could  bo  indicated.  He  will  also  find  the  sources  and  the  previous 
litoraturo  well  noticed.  But  its  greatest  merit,  to  our  mind,  is  its  wide 
geographical  range.  It  makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that  any  deduc- 
tion of  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  institutions  of  any  one  countiy 
should  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  facts  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  luHtory  of  kindred  nations. 

On  the  shortcomings  of  the  book,  slight  though  they  are,  we  can  in  - 
tlie   nature  of  things  hardly  help  dwelling  somewhat  longer.      These 
are  in  part  owing  to  the  polemical  intentions  of  the  author,  and  in 
part  to  his  method.    One  of  them  is  the  peculiar  geographical  limita- 
tion  which  has  been  already  noticed.      To  the  same  cause  may  be 
refomul   the  combination   of  a   history  of  the   constitutions  of  towns 
with   that  of  gilds,  inasmuch  as  the  authoi'  does  not  confine  himself 
to  IhoBO  gilds  and  associations  that  come  in  question  for  the  former; 
but  this  loads  on   to  a  more  important  issue.     The  principle  involved 
ill   tlio  wliolo  question   does  not  always  seem  fully  grasped.     Hegel. 
iii<UH>(l,  niak(>s  it  <iuito  clear  that  nowhere  in  the  countries   he  deab 
with  (lid  the  town  community  and  its  organisation  spring  from  a  gild 
and,  no  doubt,  the  certainty  of  this  is  a  thing  most  welcome.    Bat  it  doet 
not  i\\\\W  solve  the  problem.    In  the  preface  (p.  vi)  Hegel  mention 
I'rofi'SHor  Ciiorke  as  a  principal  champion  of  the  gild  theory.     Now,  we  d 
not  for  a  nioiuont  wish  to  defend  Gierke's  use  of  the  word  '  gild '  in  a  sens 
much  wider  tluui  what  is  warranted  by  history.     The  event  has  show: 
that   this  has  led  to  misunderstanding  and  confusion.    Neither  do  w 
want  otherwise  to  confess  ourselves  adherents  of  Gierke's  theory  on  thi 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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qMstaon  as  worked  out  in  his  '  Deutscbes  QenossenschaftsrecLt.'  But 
the  question  remains,  is  there  not  some  grain  of  truth  in  Gierke's  theory  ? 
Ha0  not  the  principle  of  voluntary  association  had  somethinjj  to  do  with 
tbesha^ng  of  municipal  constitutions  ?  Oris,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  von 
>w  right  in  declaring  the  town  connminity  to  be  in  principle  identical 
tlie  village  community,  and  its  organisation  to  lie  simply  a  develop- 
eni  of  the  organisation  of  the  latter  ?  This,  it  seems  to  ua,  is  how  the 
pstiou  at  present  stands,  and  to  this  no  direct  answer  is  returned. 
trke  too  takes  the  natural  village  community  ns  the  basis  of  the  toMoi 
minnity ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  former  was  transformed  into  the 
Iter  only  hy  the  adoption  and  ahsorption  of  a  new  element,  which  he 
Is  d'ls  Priucip  <hr  jrcicii  Euiuikj.  At  the  same  time  ho  is  far  from 
l**rt^'r*"g  that  this  principle  has  always  taken  a  definite  shape,  as  in  a 
HUor  gild,  or  thai  the  communes  of  the  French  towns  were  really 

Taken  in  a  wider  sense  the  town  constitution  has  a  double  source,  a 
and  a  commtmal.     The  public  source  consists  in  such  ordinances 
remment  of  the  land  shall  have  appointed  for  the  towns  under 
ion.    The  communal  source  consists  in  the  customs  of,  and 
l^-lawd  passed  by,  the  orj^ans  of  the  town  community.     Of  course  in 
of  the  countries  under  notice  one  of  these  sources  has  been  the 
Joote  povrerful,  in   others   the  other.    Now,   the  town  community  lias 
^Wndtwe  had  its  origin  in  free  association.     It  is  everywhere  the  natural 
leinimianity  augmented  by  such  settlers  as  the  protection  oJTored  by 
'  AU,  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  tlic  inhabitants,  and  the  attrac- 

m\c  may  have  induced  to  take  up  their  dwelling  in  the  town, 
[liui  lias  tills  community  remained  »  body  of  essentially  the  same  kind 
it  was  no  longer  a  village  community,  but  a  town  community  ? 
|tte  all  the  changes  we  see  merely  accidental  and  duo  sim[)ly  to  the 
^granted  by  the  lord  of  the  town  and  to  admitiistrativo  nce<ls  ? 
>t   rather   the   great   influx   of  foreign   elements,  of  so  many 
^imlividnals  not  naturally  connected  with  the  original  community  among 
ihey   settled   or  with   each  other,  introduce   an  element  of  free 

llion,  without  which  those  gront  constitutional  changes  would  have 

"•WtimptMisible '.'     Ill  the  end  certahily  the  town  commmiity  wasdifTerent 

w  kind.    The   conditions  of  membership,  for  one  thing,  had  changed. 

lAndin  Muglaud,  at  any  rate,  while  tlie  village  connnunity  remained  what 

"Ugh  (U'veloped  into  a  corporation,  the  most  distinguishing 

ii  WHS  tlie  pnwer  to  hold  real  property  in  succession,  which 

[^^'''ViUBge  always  lacked.-' 

An  fvident  example  of  the  working  of  the  principle  is  the  iutluence 
N  ibi*  Kngli8h  gild  merchant,  enpecinUy  in  the  town«  of  niesne  lords. -^ 
[hi  K'  h  charters  i*,  is  said  that  villeins  shall  not  be  rcrlaimablo 

I'"*  '1'-^-   .  — .  if  thoy  have  stayed  in   the  town  a  year  and  a  day  and 
in  the  gild  merchant.     The   instances  given  by  Dr.  Gross  *   seem 
Jy  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  lirst  of  the  several  explana- 


'  For  EagUnd  th«  matter  U  well  set  forth  in  Giors,  OUd  Mercliant,  I.  03-98. 
'  thid.  L  0.  note  3,  iL  Ift.  lOi,  356,  376 ;  cf.  Hegel,  i.  67.  note  6. 
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SMiB "  m  tvemsj-ti^bi  aitades  is  ilte  origmal,  and  not  tihe  longer  oDe. 
knangtwcufy-six  articles  moKC  I^  dwn,  the  tbiitMik  aitieie.  vliKh  pn>- 
miam  Aas  nobody  mar  say  in  tlae  city  laMgei  diaa  a  year  and  a  day 
■Hhiil- joining  the  comnnmr.,  be  an  addition  to  the  origmi].  it  does 
■■I  faOov  that  as  fim  residents  m^^  pleaae  themselTK  on  this  head.'' 

Xor  do  «e  see  reason  to  i>myowe — -mhai  Hegel  thinks  a  maner  oC 
ooane  '* — that  the  defgy  and  nobilitT  vere  ahrays  and  on  principle  ex- 
dnied.  No  doobt  the  b«i;^bers,  in  the  stzieter  sense,  fanned  the  stafde 
rfAeiiaube»s:  but  ire  gather  from  the  acooonts  preserred  that  in  times 
iff  dHOvder  and  violenee  aD  the  inhabitants  of  a  tovn — that  is,  off  course. 
that  were  in  a  sofficaently  indepcndoit  position — united  to  re-esta- 
aad  Older,  to  bdp  the  vronged  to  be  rioted,  and  to  see  the 
ponisfaed ;  and  ve  cannot  bdieve  that  this  voold  have  been 
fOMBble  so  long  as  soch  \t>»^m^  memben  of  the  conunnnity  as  the  ckigy 
and  the  knights  were  exdaded  from  taking  a  part  in  it.  In  hety  some  of 
the  doenments  dearir  state  the  reverse. 

We  vin  lay  no  stress  on  the  stonr  of  the  commone  sworn  by  the 
people  of  Le  Hans  daring  the  absence  ci  Duke  WiDiam  in  England,  wfaoi 
mmtdem  regionU  proceres  were  doreed  by  the  pet^ile  to  join,  althon^  we 
ne  no  reason  idiy  this  should  not  be  eoonted  a  real  ccMnmone.'^  Bat 
tibe  regnlar  order  is,  pohaps,  best  expressed  in  the  '  Etablissements  de 
Saint-Qnentin,*  in  the  <dd  French  translatian  of  the  '  livre  Boage  d'Ea,* 
to  which  town  the  charter  of  St.  Qoentin  was  commonicated  before 
1151.  This  paragraph  reads:  Comme  6oMfyou,  checalitrs  et  clen  de 
Saint-Qmaimtin  sauce  Pordre  de  leur  ehrgie^  par  Votroy  et  par  la  liseemsee 
iucomU  Herbert  et  de  sa  fame  par  le  sermeMtdeekeuxdechestequemuHe 
jureremt  fermement  a  tenir  et  eomfermerent  par  seremens  a  warder  et  a 
temr,  saure  la  fenU  de  Dieu  et  de  saint  Quaintinj  et  ensement  saure  le 
droUmre  du  route  et  de  le  contesse.*^  We  have  preferred  this  text  to  that 
off  tiie  charter  of  Philip  Aagostas  of  1195,  quoted  by  H^^,''  partly  be- 
eaose  of  its  distinctly  referring  to  the  bourgois,  chevaliers  et  clers  de  Saint- 
Quaimtim^  and  partly  because  it  goes  back  to  an  older  original.  The 
darter  off  Philip  Aagostas  runs,  §  2,  Cum  primum  communia  acquisita 
fuity  omnes  Viromandiae  pares,  qui  tunc  temporis  meuores  kabebantur,  et 
owmes  clericij  salro  suo  ordine,  omnesque  milites  salra  fidelitaie  comitis 
firmiter  tenendam  iuracerunt.^*  The  French  version  seems  to  have 
eacapod  Heel's  notice,  and  it  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  count 
Harbert  menti<uied  in  it  reigned  from  l(Uo  to  1060,"  and  that  therefore  the 
eommone  of  St.  Quentin  ranks  in  age  with  those  of  Cambrai  and 
Le  Mans.  The  clergy  and  military  then  swore  the  oath  of  the  commune, 
and  bel<mged  to  it  in  all  respects  that  did  not  clash  with  the  peculiar 

•'  Ibid.  iL  4.  ••  Ibid.  iL  29. 112. 

'*  Ibid.  a.  30  sqq.    Compare  Freeman's  XormaH  Conquest,  vol.  ir.  2nd  ed.  pp. 

'*  GiiT.  *  Etude  sur  les  Origines  de  la  Commune  de  Saint-Qaentin.'  in  .irchivcs 
Ancitnfus  dc  la  VilU  de  Saint-Quentin,  pablioes  par  E.  Lcmaire,  vol.  i.     St.  Quentin. 

>'  Hegel.  iL  52. 

>«  Le  Livre  Rouge  de  PHdUl  de  rtOe  de  SairUQuentin,  p.  2,  St.  Quentin, 
1881 ;  Hegel,  ii.  53,  note  4. 

•»  Oirr,  Saint-Quentin,  p.  ziii. 
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meDta  '  in  twentj-eigbt  articles  is  the  original,  and  not  the  lunger  one, 
bikTUJg  twenty-six  articles  more.  If,  then,  the  tliirtieth  article,  which  pro* 
Tides  that  nobody  njay  stay  in  the  city  longer  than  a  year  and  a  day 
without -joining  the  commune,  be  an  addition  to  the  original,  it  does 
not  follow  that  at  first  residents  might  please  tbemselrea  on  this  head,'^ 

Nor  do  we  see  reason  to  suppose — what  Hegel  thinks  a  matter  of 
C0orue  '* — that  the  clergj-  and  nobihty  were  always  and  on  principle  ex- 
cluded. No  doubt  the  burghers,  in  the  stricter  sense,  formed  the  staple 
of  ilk«  members  ;  but  we  gather  from  the  accounts  preserved  that  in  times 
of  disorder  and  violence  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town — that  is,  of  course, 
tboae  that  were  in  a  sufKciently  independent  position — united  to  re-esta- 
blish peace  and  order,  to  help  the  wi'onged  to  be  righted,  and  to  see  the 
wroD^-doers  punishe<l ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  this  would  have  been 
possible  so  long  as  Buch  leading  members  of  the  community  as  the  clergy 
aoil  the  knights  were  excluded  fi'om  taking  a  part  in  it.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  documents  clearly  slate  the  roTerse, 

We  will  lay  no  stress  on  the  story  of  tlio  commune  sworn  by  the 
poople  of  he  Mans  dunng  the  abi^euce  of  Duke  William  iti  England,  when 
eiuttiem  regionis  j>roceres  were  forced  by  the  people  to  join,  although  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  counted  a  real  commune,'^  But 
tbe  regular  order  is,  perhaps,  best  expressed  in  the  *  Etablissements  de 
Saint-Quentin,'  in  the  old  French  translation  of  the  'Livre  Rouge  u'Eu,' 
to  wliich  town  the  charter  of  St.  Quentin  was  communicated  before 
1151.  This  paragraph  reads  :  Covunc  bourgois,  chevaliers  el-  ch'rs  tie 
SaiHt-Quaintin same  I'onhe  de  hur  clerijie,  par  Voiroy  et  par  la  li-scenscc 
Ju  comie  Herbert  et  de  aafatne  par  le  servient  dc  cliciix  de  chcste  quemune 
jnrtrtnt  fennement  a  lenir  fit  confcrmerent  par  seremens  a  warder  et  a 
ttr*  '  la  feuti  dc  Dieu  ct  de  saint  Qiialntin,  et  cnsemenl  same  Ic 

dri  ■<  cunte  et  de  le  eonlcsse.*''     We  have  preferred  this  text  to  that 

of  ibe  charter  of  Philip  Augustus  of  110.5,  quoted  by  Hegel,  ^^  partly  be- 
eaoM  of  its  ilistinctly  referruig  to  the  hounjoiSf  chevaliers  el  clcrs  de  Saint- 
Quaintifi.  and  partly  because  it  goes  back  to  an  older  original.  The 
flluvtflrof  Philip  Augustas  ritns,  §  2,  Cum  primum  communia  acquisita 
/mi,omHe-i  Vtromandiae  pure.t,  qui  tunc  temporis  vmiorcs  habebnntur,  et 
ammea  eUrici^  salvo  sua  ordine,  omncuque  viilites  salva  fideliiate  comitis 
fiwwiiv  Icntwlam  inravernnl.^^  The  French  version  seems  to  havo 
MHUped  Uegel's  uotice.  and  it  should  pcrliaps  be  stated  that  the  count 
Herbert  mentioned  in  it  reigned  from  1045  tu  108U,'''  and  that  therefore  the 
eomuiuiii!  of  St.  QueJitui  ranks  in  age  with  those  of  Cambrai  and 
Le  Mam.  The  clergy  and  military  then  swore  the  oatli  of  tlie  commune, 
and  belonged  to  it  in  all  respects  that  did  not  clash  witli  the  peculiar 

•*  Ibid.  a.  I.  "  Ibid.  ii.  29,  112. 

♦*  Ibid,  n.  80  177,    Conip&re  Freeman's  Norman  Couqiiest,  vol.  iv.  '2iid  e*l.  pp, 

'*  Guy.  'Klait«  itir  1m  OrigiiUM  Ae  la  Conmiune  de  Hainl-Queatia,'  in  Aichivcjt 
jlttciemm^  d*  la  Ville  tie  Saint'Qtuntin,  }Mll|1ice^^  pur  E.  Lciiiaire,  vol.  i.     St.  Quenlin, 

"  H««eL  it  52. 

'*  /•«  Lien  Rougt  dt  VUdtel  de  Ville  de  SauU-Qucntin,  p.  a,  Ht.  Qucnti>i, 
IMl :  Oaeii,  u.  52.  note  4. 

■■  Oirj.  Saint -Qiuntin.  p.  xlii. 
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duties  of  their  orders.  In  tlie  '  Institutio  Pacis  '  of  Laon  of  1128.  ali 
referred  to,  the  eighteenth  ariicle"^"  speaks  of  the  proceres  qui  ih  jiace  i 
in  §  24^'  rnilites  ciiitatis  are  mentioned;  ami  in  §>  4'^^  persons  dc  ipsa 
civitntc  having  not  only  a  peiuliolis  familia  but  even  mcrceuarii,  who 
enjoyed  the  pri\ilegeof  not  being  obliged  to  leave  tlie  town,  as  the  familia 
was,  in  case  their  master  should  be  banishe<l.  Hegel  '^  ia  can-ied  by  his 
theory  to  the  length  of  declaring  even  the  merchants  of  the  same  paragraph 
not  to  have  been  in  the  conmiune,  solely  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a 
breath  with  clerks  and  knights.  Evidently  the  clerici,  fnHites,  intrcatot 
indiifcnc  are  thus  specitied  as  forming  the  three  chief  classes  of  those  Hit 
made  up  the  commune.  We  can  thus  dispense  with  Hegel's  somewhat 
artificial  explanation  that  the  protection  afforded  by  this  paragraph  to  the 
nieuibers  of  thu  commiino  consisted  in  the  assurance  offered  to  powerful 
outsiders  that  any  offenders  against  them  would  bo  daly  punished. 
80  that  they  need  not  resort  to  self-help.  All  this,  we  think,  shows 
that  those  comprised  in  a  commune  formed  an  association  different 
in  kind  from  tlie  Teutonic  \illage  community,  even  quite  apart  from 
questions  of  incorporation.  The  commune,  though  having  a  natni'al 
basis,  was  artificial  and  essentially  vohmtary.  Hegel's  statement  that 
was  no  gild  is,  tberofort-,  true,  but  it  leaves  the  real  point  at  issue 
touebfd. 

But,  after  all,  the  ccjmnnnK'  ^\as  only  a  form  necessary,  perhaps,  as  n 
safeguard  against  a  too  powerful  lord,  but  not  needed  by  towns  place 
in  happier  circumstances.     It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  all  those  medie^ 
cities  which  attained  the  grejitest  and  most  lasting  independence  foi 
that  that  indei>endence  was  the  better  the  less  its  giowth  was  confine 
within  iKHUids  which  could  not  bo  easily  relaxed,  tliongh  they  might  hai 
been  usiful  at  first  as  securing  the  co-operation  of  thoi^e  who  might  otht 
wise  have  been  its  enemies. 

A  peculiar  case  is  that  of  Paris,  where  a  company  of  merchants  was 
not,  indeed,  the  germ  of  tlie  constitution,  but  was  in  a  manner  entrusted  by 
the  king  with  a  large  part  of  the  management  of  the  city,  including  the 
minor  jurisdiction.  The  craft  gilils,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
remained  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  royal  provost. 

Another  and  very  different  instance  is  the  Danish  summuvi  cc 
viviHtu.  the  original  relations  of  which  with  the  town  are,  perhaps,  ev« 
more  obscure.  Professor  Pappeiihcim  ^*  says  that  in  Denmark  the 
was  yoiingei-  than  the  tonn,  but  older  than  the  town  constitution.  ITe" 
thinks  that  it  was  the  want  of  a  constitution  wiiicli  led  the  townspeople 
to  seek  protection  of  their  interests  in  a  gild,  and  that  the  first  object  of 
the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  gild  was  to  brmg  about  an  exemption  of  the 
town  from  ibe  ht'rrcdstliing.  This  latter  ]uoiiosition  seems  to  us 
untenable.  The  gild's  jurisdictinn  was  only  private  ;  the  punishments  did 
not  extend  beyond  tines,  and  if  a  member  proved  contumacious  nothing 
remained  but  to  expel  him.^'    It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  how  the  gild 


'*  Gir;,  Documents,  or  tlic  10th  in  the  Ordonnancca  dea  Rois,  as  i^uuted  hy  HegelJ 

*'  prdonitances,  §  11. 

»  Ibid.  §  2.  =»  Hegel,  ii.  44. 

■-'  Die.  (tltd^nischcn  Schutzgilden.  p.  130.     Brealaa,  1R85. 

-*  Pappenhehii,  '217  sgj.,  322  sjj.  ;  Hegel,  i.  142  sq. 
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^BaD  have  brought  about  an  exemption  of  the  town  from    the    public 
coarts  without.     The  true  action  of  the  gild  lies  in  a  diflferent   field, 
Pappenhiim  and  llegel  are  agreed  that  the ^Ids,  or  at  any  rate  the  kind 
of  gild  in  question,  were  origuially  confined  to  tbe  town:*.     The  towns 
rvere  peoplotl  to  a  great  extent  by  immigrants  from  the  country  round.'** 
These  people  were  by  thinr  change  of  abode  separated  from  their  InTidred, 
Mid  therefore  from  those  who  were  legally  boimd  to  act  with  thcui  in  the 
lav  courts  and  who  wi-re  their  natural  support  in  the  manifold  contin- 
gencies of  life.     It  was  their  kuidred's  place  which   the  gild  in  some 
measnre  undertook  to  supply.      And  its  efforts  received  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities,  notably  in  the  demand  of  gild  brethren  as 
Uie  lownuanaii's  compurgators  in  aggravated  cases  where  the  countryman 
had  to  swear  cither  with  his  kinsmen,  as  in  Jutland,  or  with  twice  the 
ordinary  number  of  compurgators,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
The  gild  would  help  to  catjiblish  greater  security  of  the  life  and  property 
of  it«  members,  and  therefore  of  everybody  within  the  town.     It  would 
also  train  the  burghers  to  combined  action,  and  thus  indirectly  play  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  constitution.     But  there  the  public  action 
ol    Ihe    gild    ends.     Hegel  justly    obsenes  ^^    that   the   distinct   legal 
existence  of  the  town  began  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted  a  separate 
juridical  and  administrative  district  under  a  royal  otlicer.      But  unfor- 
tonately  we  do  not  know  when  that  happened.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  afewinstances  are  recorded  in  which  the  burghersof  Danish  towns  were 
atOi  liable  to  be  called  before  the  court  of  the  mesne  lord  lautside  the  town 
at  a  late  date,  and  when  the  town  already  formed  a  separate  legal  district 
mrilh  a  special  law."^'-*     This  points  to  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  so  common 
that  it  ms  the  grant  to  the  townspeople  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  fweign  courts  which  led  to  making  the  towns  juridical  districts. 
Bot  it  alao  shows  that  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  gild  can  liavc  liiul 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     On  the  other  liand,  Hegel  has  not  entered  upon 
ihe  constitutional  influence  of  the  gild;  and  accordingly  he  has  failed 
to  recognise  this  distinction  between   the  summum  convivium  and  the 
Otbttt  gilds  met  with  in  Danish  towns.      He  denies   to   the  former  the 
propcitiy  of  the   term  SchuUgiUh,  introduced   by  Wilda   and   adopted 
bj   Pappenheim.      Although   the  protection  of  the  brethren  may  not 
hK%9  been  its   sole  functiou,   yet  the  terjit   happily  chiiracterises   the 
peculiar  office  it  had  to  fullil,  and  its  higher  position,  recognised  by  law. 
The  coouDon  gilds  were  much  yomiger  and  founded  in  a  much  more 
Miilcd  period. 

To  retam  to  o>ir  general  subject,  we  think,  then,  that  by  too  closely 
ad'i  M  n  strict  definition  of  the  term  gild,  instead  of  following  the 

idc  'vhi?  the  institution,  Hegel  has  in  a  measure  missed  his  mark. 

And  ihw  is  closely  connected  vdiXi  his  way  of  deahng  with  the  question 
of  th«  origin  of  gilds,  which  is  too  exclusively  based  on  a  mere  verbal 
derivation.  No  doubt  a  certain  interest  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
qoc4tioa  whether  the  carousals  of  our  heathen  ancestors  derived 
their  name  of  gilds  from  the  sacrifice  ofTorod    to   the  gods  on   those 

**  Iffi^tel,  i.  UO ;  Fappcnheini,  p.  Ul. 

"  rapp<-iil)f'ini,  103  sqq.  '*  Hegel,  i-  244. 

*  Ml//,  i,  172   Flikil*  i^liJion.  a.  13y2;  p.  1H<.»,  Copenhagen,  a.  1254. 
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occasions,  as  Hegel  thinks,  or  from  tlie  contributions  of  the  feasiet 
But,  after  all,  it  affects  the  origin  of  the  institution  even  less  than  thfl 
other,  whether  the  medieval  gilds  received  their  name  from  the  festive 
meetings  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  gild  life,  or  from  tl 
members'  payments.  The  gilds  did  cert^iinly  not  develop  out  of 
common  nieals  of  the  brethren  and  siatara.  Wilda's  and  Hegel's  so-calk 
heathen  element  must,  then,  be  discarded.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  Christii 
elomont.  No  doubt,  Christian  rites  were  introduced,  and,  wq  doubt,  tl 
tlirislian  religion  would  influence  gild  brethren  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
did  Teutonic  life  in  general ;  but  the  gilds  cannot  be  regarded  as  embo<Uj 
ments  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  Their  system  of  succouring  noi; 
but  their  members  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  rational  one,  but  it  certainl^T 
was  one  far  removed  from  that  spirit  which  would  lu^lp  nil  and  call  all 
brethren,  and  which  the  pagan  Eoman,  as  Tertullian  tolls  us,  derided 
the  Christian  associations  of  his  day.'"  Again,  the  oath  belongs  to  th( 
very  essence  of  the  thing.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  feasts  ;  but  it 
is  an  element  most  native  to  the  Teutonic  legal  system,  but  which  the 
church  again  and  again  struggled  to  suppress.  We  cannot  help  thinl 
that  Pappenheim  has  made  good  his  contention  that  the  sworn  fost« 
brotherhood  was  the  innnediate  forerunner  of  the  gild,  and  the  germ 
of  which  at  least  the  Danish  institution  most  probably  developed.  But  the 
one  fact,  it  Heoms  U>  us,  is  this,  tliat  the  spirit  of  free  association  and 
organisation  for  a  lasting,  practical,  and  reasonable  object  was  rife  amoni 
our  forefathers  at  an  early  age,  and  for  thig  no  further  derivation  need 
sought.  It  needed  no  foreign  example,  but  arose  as  noon  as  the  genei 
state  of  their  civilisation  allowed  and  required  it,  and  it  took  very  varioi 
shapes,  Buch  as  the  frith  gild,  the  religious  gild,  the  gild  merchant, 
smnmuvi  convivinm,  the  corainime,  according  to  the  circumstances  ai 
the  end  in  view. 

It  ia  well  worth  remarking  thai,  as  to  the  position  of  the  gild  mcrchaut 
in  England,  Professor  Hegel  independently  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions 
as  Dr.  Gross,  whose  book  on  the  subject  had  not  reached  hint  when  he 
wrote  the  chapters  in  question.     It  will,  however,  be  found  analysed  in 
an  appendix.     Hegel  here,  however,  makes  a  curious  mi-stake  in  confusing 
the  Convenery  of  craft  gilds  in  Scotland  with  the  gild  merchant,  which 
there  ahvaya  maintained  its  separate  pcsition.     He  also  quotes  (Iross  ^ 
explaiuujg  the  term  '  to  be  in  scot  and  lot '  aa  meaning  a  share  in  toB 
public   duties   of   the   burgesses  as  weU  as  in  the  payment   of   taxes," 
whereas  Gross  takes  j^ains  to  show  that  the  whole  phrase  merely  meanL 
the  participation  in  pecuniary  charges.'*-     '  Houseling  people  * ''  are,  op 
course,  communicants.     The  Dunegate  mentioned  in  the  charters  or 
Henry  II  and  Jolm,  for  Eouen,^*  is  Downgate  or  Dowgate,  in  London, 
adjoining  the  Steelyard,  as  has  been  already  explained  by  Giry.'*  ■ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  gilds  are  treated  in  a  more  thorough  and  mow 
satisfactory  manner  by  Professor  Hegel  than  by  Dr.  Gross,  as  are  also 
the  Anglo-Saxon  burhs.    It  is  our  opinion  that  hardly  any  part  of 

«  Hegel,  i.  10  sg.  "  Ibid.  i.  U^\  cf.  CO  (note  1).  C4. 

«-  Gild  Merchant.  I  54.  »  Hegel,  i.  104. 

••  Chfrael.  Hlitoire  de  Roitm,  i.  246,  248,  255  ;  Hegel,  ii.  12. 

**  Etablissements  de  Rouen,  vol.  ii.  p.  v. 


Iiistmy  of  other  Teutonic  lands  throws  so  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
peeoluu*  legal  position  of  the  towns  in  Gerixiany  as  can  be  derived  from 
a  itady  of  the  place  of  the  burb  in  the  An^'lo-Saxon  system.  We  have  here 
^■pdence  of  a  distinct  legal  position  of  the  town  at  a  very  early  date  and 
^B^Aer  primitive  circumstances,  thus  showing  the  iirHtfruite  of  a  purely 
nadTe  growth  such  as  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The  burh  this  name 
signifying  a  fortiiied  place — is  placed  under  a  royal  officer  of  its  own,  the 
wicigerefa  or  portgerefa,  who  also  acts  as  the  leader  of  the  burbwaru,  or 
The  burhgemot  stands  side  by  side  with  the  huudred-gemot, 
fine  for  breaking  the  peace  of  the  burh  ia  several  times  as  higli 
lUi&t  for  the  same  offence  in  the  hundre<l.  There  is  as  yet  no  regular 
itative  body  of  the  burghers,  but  there  are  a  considerable  nunikc 
instances  of  their  combined  action.  And,  lastly,  the  royal  mints  and 
an  conunercial  transactions  are  confined  to  the  towns. 

We  have  too  long  detained  the  reader  in  the  discussion  of  a   few 

iDstions,  the  chief  of  which  Professor  Hegel  may  advisedly  have  left 

^isade  the  plan  of  his  book,  but  to  which  a  study  of  that  book  bad  given 

jnae,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  scarcely  introduced  hitn  to  the  great  store 

interesting  matter  before  ns.     We  can  only  repeat  our  advice  to  the 

sdent  of  this  branch  of  history  to  take  '  8titdte  und  Gilden  der  Genua- 

:hcn  Volker '  for  his  guide.     We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to 

» and  shall  never  do  so  without  a  sincere  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  author, 

!io  hafl,  &B  he  informs  the  reader,  in  his  old  age  devoted  ten  years  to 

It  great  work,  and  who  has  thus  opened  a  path  on  which  he  invites 

rio  follow  him.  F,  Keutgen. 


Kultur-  und  Sittengeschichteder Italienisclien  GeistlichkeU  im  lO.vnd  11. 
~  fakrhundert.    Von  Albeut  Dbesdmer.    (Breslau:  Koebner.    1890.) 

■  merit  of  this  work  hes  in  the  abundant  apparatus  of  evidence 

author  has  laboriously  brought    together  and  digested.      In 

ig  with  an  age  of  which  the  records  are  scanty  the  student  is  apt  to 

ly  excessive  stress  upon  isolated  notices  and  upon  the  possibly  exaggerated 

italDmenis  of  abases  in  the  church  made  by  the  advocates  of  reform.     Dr. 

l^rtiidner  snpplies  him  in  the  former  case  with  the  means  of  comparison 

vitii  oiber  notices  of  a  similar  kind,  and  in  the  latter  places  the  charges 

^  Uie  reformers  aide  by  side  with  facts  set  out  in  contemiH)rary  documents 

tod  other  testimony  not  open  to  the  same  suspicion.     He  also  judges 

tiiriy  and  discriminatingly  from  his  evidence.     He  does  not^  for  example, 

loUow  Uernmnn  Keuter  to  the  length  of  believing  that  there  was  in  the 

^  «ge«  a  consciotis  attempt  to  revive  the  religion  of  pagan  Rome. 

PigUi  elements  there  were  in  plenty,  but  that  they  were  not  deemed  in- 

OBptiihlo  with  Chriati&n  beliefs  and  usages  is  only  another  indication  of 

wlov  itate  of  intelhgence  at  the  time.     In  common  speech  and  thought, 

*»  \)t,  Drosdner  remarks  with  regard  to  architecture,  there  were  heidnische 

**<i (hrUtliche Motive  'janz  naiv  zusammcngeworfen  (p.  264).     Too  much 

''U  liMQ  msde  of  Rodulf  G labor's  account  of  the  classical  enthusiast 

vilgftrd  of    Ravenna,    who    dicta  poetarum    jar  oimtia   credcuda   esse 

^Uttthat :  and  even  I>r.   Dresdner  thinks   he  woUte  die   Svhfijlen  der 

miten  Kloisik^r  sii  finer  Art  nenen  Evangeliums  machcn  (p.  121).    In 
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tnith  tLc  evidence  is  insufficient,  Rodulf  lived  far  from  Ravenna,  and  he 
had  a  natural  fondness  for  marvels.  We  Lave  little  doubt  the  storv  grew 
in  telling.  l>r.  Dresdner  has  not  displayed  hia  usual  care  in  examining 
the  character  of  the  Italian  heresiea  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
question  of  the  diffusion  of  Paulicianisin  at  that  date  is  no  doubt  a  hard 
one,  but  it  should  not  on  that  account  have  been  left  altogether  out  of 
sight. 

Dr.  Dresdner— who  deals  as  a  rule  only  witlt  the  parts  of  Italy  which 
came  under  the  empire,  cxcladinj:^  therefore  the  soulheni  regions,  of  which 
the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  were  in  many  ways  diverse — 
examines  in  detail  for  the  two  centurieB  preceding  the  first  crusaile  the 
two  niain  vice»  to  wliich  the  Italian  clergy  fell  a  prey,  aecnlarjsation  and 
demoralisation,  vices  which  centred  in  the  tvvo  crying  evils  of  simony 
and  concubinage  a^'ainst  which  the  llildebrandine  refonuers  made  their 
Stand.  He  collects  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  performance  of  ecclesias- 
tical duties,  as  to  which  he  arrives  at  a  very  unfavourable  conclusion.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  above  nil  tilings  anxious  to  do  the  clergy  justice.  He 
notices  how  the  mihtary  preluH-  i«  also  the  muniBcent  founder  of  churches 
and  monasteries  ;  but  he  can  liardly  be  serious  in  appealing  to  the  pious 
phraseology  of  the  charters  given  by  clergymen  even  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter (p.  123),  for  they  certainly  did  not  themselves  draw  up  the  deeds, 
and  the  terms  are  as  a  rule  derived  directly  from  .some  standard  formulary. 
The  subject  of  clerical  morality  is  somewhat  inconveniently  divided 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh  chapters,  and  the  inteiTening  chapters 
are  concerned  with  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  intellectual  life,  religion, 
and  superstition  of  the  time.  Dr.  Dresdner  has  done  an  especially  useful 
service  by  bringing  together  into  one  catalogue  (pp.  231  ij'j)  all  the 
notices  he  lias  observed  of  schools  or  of  single  scholars  in  Italy  during  the 
periotl  of  which  he  treats.  We  have  subjected  this  list  to  some  rigorous 
tests,  and  found  it  remarkably  complete.  The  facts  collocted  with 
reference  to  the  external  c  vilisation  of  the  time  are  of  interest  for  com- 
parison with  the  pre\alence  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs.  In 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  property,  as  also  with  the  subject  of  simony, 
Dr.  Dresdner  takes  occa.sion  to  bring  out  the  political  bearing  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  clergy,  but  he  wisely  avoids  the  temptation  of 
wandering  into  general  history.  His  book  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  the  dark  ages,  cliiefly  for  its  storehouse  of  facts  and  references. 
but  also  for  its  temperate  and  fair-minded  eonchisions. 

Reginald  L.  Poolk. 


Ueher  ost<'ngIische    Cicschich(,^quclirn   (Jcs   12.,    13,,    14.   Jahrhuurlerts' 
besondersdcu  fahchcn  Intpiif,    Von  F.  Lieuerm.^'N.    Sonderabdnjck 
aus  dem  xviii.  Dando  des  Neuen  Arehivs  der  GeseUschaft  fiir  iiltere 
doutsche  Geschichtsknnde.     (Hannover :  Hahn,     1892.) 

The  false  Ingulf,  hko  poverty  and  the  tax-collector,  is  alway.s  with  ui 
Fur  instance,  within  the  last  few  months  he  has  turned  up  in  a  hook  oi 
English  tenure  and  in  a  dissertation  on  Welsh  laws ;  and  as  a  rule  when" 
he  is  prest-nt  lliu  pseudo-Richard  is  not  far  off.  The  good  easy  man 
reails  English  history  not  \N'ise!y  but  too  well,  and  pubhshea  what  he  i 
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his  results,  is  almost  always  a  victim  to  these  two  impostors,  just  as  he 
xably  holds  heterodox  \iow3  upon  the  *  derivation  '  of  local  place-names. 
?U«»  prudence  of  '  ps-I  *  is  indeed  an  index  of  unfitness  for  consumption  iu 
^:3y  bjak  written  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  But '  ps-I  *  and 
^ju-R-C  '  have  long  bson  exposed,  though  wo  believe  Mr.  Bell  still  sells 
ijulphtis  as  w^li  as  a  volttm3  Mr.  Bohn  formerly  pubhshed  in  which  tho 
raryof  Richard  of  Cirencester  is  set  out  in  good  English  without  any 
ivinj^'S  by  the  deceased  Dr.  Giles, '  late  fellow  of  Corpus  Chriati  Collejjc, 
cford.' 

Dr.  Liebarmann,  most  industrious  of  German  students  of   English 

jtDry,  has  pat  together  in  a  Uttlo  paper  printed  as  a  doctor- J ubiliium 

lent,  a  comprehL^nsive  con-ipeutug  of  the  East  Anglian  historical 

good  and  bad,  of  the   chronicle    kind  during  the    thirteenth, 

>arts3Qtb,  and  fifteenth  csnturics.     Far  EnjUinds  kiinftujcn  WaUenbach 

die  fohjtitiie   (Intersuchunj  den  Hurizont   an  cincr  Stclle,  dem 

in  Mittclhmi  au/kiHoi,  says   ha,  and  goas   on  to  consider  the 

>nan^  of  Peterborough,  Bury,  Hpalding,  CrowlanJ,  touching  on  tbo 

of   WultUaJ,    Wulfiig-s  HjrowarJ,   Guthlac,  Waltiicuf,  and   other 

vortbias,  and  finishing  with  an  analysis  of  tho  sources  and  examination 

of  the  construction  of  the  falsm  Baok  of  Peterborough   '  Annalos  Burgo- 

SpaLiinganses,'  of  the  pseudo-Iugulf,  of  the  false  Peter  of  BIoIh,  and  of 

ft  Bomber  of  manuscripts.     Every  page  is  fuH  of  suggestive  matter;  the 

diaaection  of  the  '  Vita  Uerewardi '  is,  for  instance,  particularly  good.    The 

Bodcof  Hyde  and  the  lost  Book  of  Washingborough  are  also  discussed, 

uidth«  eondition  of  knowledge  of  fourteenth  and  thiiteenth  century  forgers 

voU  described.     The  brief  business  like  style  of  Dr.  Liebermanu  and  his 

wrfnl  rcforenocs  are  noteworthy. 

This  Uttle  tract  should  be  translated  for  distribution  at  congresses  and 
oUjw  places  where  tbe  untrained  historian  abounds.  It  may  slay  tho 
f«ub-lngnU  microbe  if  it  be  not  immortal.  F.  Youk  Powell. 

TkiSotuj  of  Dermot  and  tlic  Earl  :  an  Old  French  Poem  from  the  Carew 
Hiutuscript,  No.  596  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
1-Htcd,  with  Literal  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Goddmcd  He>rv 
in  L».s.    (Oxford;  Clarendon  Press.  1892.) 

fnOld  French  poem  on  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Ireland  has 
loBgbMn  known  to  scholars,  first  by  means  of  English  extracts,  and 
■Aenrards,  since  Lappenberg  '  and  V.  Lo  Clurc,'^  in  the  edition  published 
fcy  Xiebel  ami  Wright  in  1837.  But  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Orpen  to  place 
Uuauioieot  treasure  in  a  worthy  setting  and  enable  even  the  genera!  reader 
toippncialo  it  with  ease.  We  are  furnished  with  an  accurate  and  clear 
Ei^glidl  faranolation,  printed  opposite  to  the  strangely  corrupted  Nonoan- 
hatA  text.  Besules  giving  an  original  map  of  Ireland  about  the  year 
1170,  the  editor  describes  its  geography  in  detail ;  he  adds  chronological 
ttd  genealogical  tables,  a  short  but  sufficient  glossary,  and  full  indices  of 
QUti  and  placoa.  In  seventy  pages  of  most  conscientious  annotations 
i«  nieoeeds  in  solving  many  nnti<iuarian  riddles,  especially  in  identifying 
iht  archaic  Celtic  names  under  their  Anglo-Norman  disguise.     For  this 

*■  Art. '  Irland  '  in  Erscli'a  Encr/cl.  *  Hist.  LUUr.  ixiii. 

TOL.  Till* — MO.  XHX.  ^ 
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purpose  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  studied  the  ancient  authorities  and 
modem  disquisitions  in  local  periodicals,  and  Mr.  Orpen  had  to  settle 
some  topograpliical  questions  by  personal  examination  of  the  sites.  As  a 
frontispiece  be  ofi'ors  an  excellent  facsimile  of  the  unique  manuscript. 
It  exhibits  a  regular  plain  scribe's  hand  of  about  a.d.  1800.  The  codex 
belonged  in  1G17  to  Sir  George  Carew ;  he  may  have  acquired  it  from  a 
Waterford  magistrate,  and  possibly  it  was  once  preserved  by,  or  even 
^vritten  for,  the  black  friars  of  Waterford.  One  of  these  Dominicans, 
Godfrey  of  Waterford,  a  linguist  and  theologian  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
composed  French  translations  in  prose.  But  even  if  he  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  particular  manuscript  there  is  still  not  the  slightest 
trace  in  it  which  could  lead  us  to  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  poet  was  a 
man  entirely  free  from  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  may  have  been  a 
layman  ;  he  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  priesthood  or  to  the  regular 
orders.  He  makes  no  mention  of  monastic  foundations,  not  even  of  those 
of  Dermot.  The  manuscript  w^ants  one  leaf,  containing  the  greater  part 
of  the  prologue,  at  the  beginning,  and  is  also  defective  at  the  end, 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  an  event  of  October  1175.  Most  likely  here 
too  only  one  leaf  is  lost,  where  probably  Earl  Richard's  death,  in  1176,  was 
related. 

Mr.  Orpcn's  reading  of  the  text  is  faultless,  at  least  in  verses  887-960, 
which  I  have  collated  with  the  facsimile,  for  the  trifles  'preeiy  prest  (908, 
087),  where  ho  adopts  the  correct  forms,  must  not  be  reckoned.    EUs 
text  adheres  rather  too  slavishly  to  the  innumerable  errors  of  the  scribe, 
a  method  which  is  to  be  approved  in  so  far  as  it  may  help  the  reader  to 
gather  the  poet's  meaning  out  of  the  blundering  strokeJs  of  the  manuscript 
in  those  places  where  the  editor  has  not  estabhshed  the  right  reading 
beyond  doubt ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  useless  stumbling-block  to  print 
(ulylinc,  Icnfant,  naches,  and  curti  instead  of  d  D.,  I'enfant,  vacheSy  and 
Curd.    Because  the  book  which  our  careless  scribe  copied  from  did  not 
clearly  distinguish  c  from  /,  must  we  therefore  read  in  a  definite  text 
Donthid,  Atliethur,  Morthoth  when    the   correct  Donchidt  Ached-ur^ 
Murchid  occur  some  lines  further  on  ?    At  least  the  right  French  words 
ought  to  liave  appeared  in  the  notes  of  variants  in  every  instance,  as 
indeed  in  diflicult  cases  they  do  ;  as  it  is,  the  reader  can  conclude  from 
the  translation  '  cows  '  that  naches  is  wrong ;  but  if  he  does  not  knov 
beforehand  how  conscientiously  Mr.  Orpen  works,  he  is  apt  to  suspect  i 
misprint  until  he  reaches  a  second  case  of  the  kind.    The  editor  als( 
leaves  the  wrong  divisions  or  combinations  of  words,  the  consonants  t 
and  it  the  vowel  v,  and  the  e  and  c  ^  meaning  6  and  g,  just  as  they  stan 
in  his  manuscript,  though  it  is  neither  an  autograph  nor  of  palceographict 
or  philological  interest.    But  happily  he  introduces  modem  punctuation 
and  he  deserves  high  praise  for  printing  in  italics  the  letters  supplied  oi 
of  contractions  and  for  the  omission  of  any  attempt  to  remodel  the  langaaf 
according  to  an  ideal  of  octosyllabic  rhymed  couplets  or  to  Parisis 
grammar  and  orthography. 

The  hnguistic  and  metrical  looseness  of  the  poem  induces  the  mo 
competent  judge,  M.  Paul  Meyer  ('  Romania,'  xxi.  444),  to  ascribe  it  to  i 

*  There  is  no  cedilla  under  the  second  c  in  cJtancon  in  veree  148,  as  Mr.  Kersh; 
has  been  good  enough  to  assure  me. 
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riting  about  the  year  1225.  Mr.  Orpen  points  out  that 
jle,  canonised  in  1225,  is  called  a  saint,  and  that 
it's  constableship  of  Lcinster,  -which  he  proves  to  have  beyun 
ft€T  1190,  is  alluded  to  as  an  iustitutiou  of  long  standing.  Let  me  add 
It  Henry  II  is  always  spoken  of  as  dead,  and  that  for  the  events  of  117^ 
»e  testimony  of  old  people  is  invoked,  which  before,  say,  1200  would 
ITC  been  nonsense  (251,  1500,2955),  The  tcrmimi^  ante  qucm  which 
r.  Orpen  fixes  to  1227  might  be  placed  one  or  two  decades  later  ;  for 
Uioogb  the  poet's  luformaut,  who  did  diplomatic  ser^'ico  as  early  as  11G8, 
must  hAve  been  dead  in  1227,  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that,  the  poet 
ici  io  work  immediately  after  getting  the  information. 

The  lost  original  title  may,  as  former  scholars  thought,  have  mentioned 

conqaest  of  Ireland.     M.  Meyer  would  prefer  to  call  the  work  catoric, 

ite,  roman^  or  gcste,  rather  than  chanson  ;  the  poet  himself,  however, 

it  once  as  chanson  (seo  verse  148;   cf.  20G4),     And  tbe  title 

by  Mr.  Orpen  has  at  least  the  merit  of  pointing  out  distinctly 

je  two  heroes  in  our  pooui,  viz.  the  king  of  Leinster  and  his  son-in-law 

licliArd.     The  first  half  of  the  work  ends  with  the  only  prose  and  the 

Latin  words  :  Si  est  tnort  It  rei  Dermot ;  propitius  sit  Dcus  animc  I 

lords  bi'sides  are  •hathigiushed  by  red  ink,  while  no  other  rubrics 

These  two  men  and  their  friends  are   praised  with  extreme 

fvtialitj ;  their  adversaries — that  is  to  say,  the  defenders  of  their  own 

CQii&tr7  against  the   foreign   invaders — are  freely  attacked   as   traitors. 

Henry  11    plays  no   prominent  part  in  the  poem,  and  the  delivery  of 

^•torfofd  to  him  appears  as  a  tjuite  spontaneous  act  of  the  earl's  free- 

vQI.    Kow  who  of  ail  men  would  feel  deeper  interest  in  the  glorification 

olan  Irish  king  and  a  Norman  earl,  both  of  them  dead  fifty  yeais  before, 

o-^Ti  descendant  ?    M.   Meyer's   ingenious  theory,  therefore, 

plausible — namely,  that  our  poet  wrote  by  order  of  Isabelle, 

woatws  of  Pembroke  (Hicbard's  daughter  and  Dennot's  granddaughter), 

who  died  in  1220.     Another  French  poet  about  the  same  time  wrote  the 

iustoij  of  her  late  husband,  Wilham  the  marshal,  also  lor  his  family. 

Pttiia|M  there  are  some  other  traces  of  our  poet's  relations  with  the  county 

of  Pembroke ;  he  knows  its  topography,  he  makes  his  heroes  invoke  St. 

Ui>-id,jind  he  distirgnishes  the  Flemings  (from  Ross,  2G48,  3112,  8175). 

Tboqgh  be  must  have  lived  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  may  have  there 

Mfoired  acme  Anglo-Irish  pride   in   the  victory  at  Fornhani  in  1173 

pir  I*  iuccurs  Je  Leynestere  e  par  la  force  dcs  Yrreis,  siill  he  clearly  was 

BOt  of  Irish  descent.     Without  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  unhappy 

Celtic  victims  he  rejoices  in  the  cruel  victories  of  the  invaders,  whom  he 

ttUsonee  iwxi  Engleis  (lOGO).     Most  hkely  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  else 

b  Would  hardly  liAve  called  the  county  of  Pembroke  I'cmbrokescirc  m 

Ibe  midille  of  hid  French  text.    His  ancestors  may  have  come  from  Gaul, 

bMaow  a  pore  Anglo-Saxon,  if  he  succeeded  at  all  in  writing  French 

ritjrmes   fluently,  would    scarcely  have    designated    Ireland's    English 

itivaders  as  Frauceis  c  Nornuind  (2648). 

Hi*  «:xiictne.«)s  in  minute  details  proves  that,  besides  oral  tradition  from 
Cf^«itnc•sse8,  whom  he  calls  inon  contur,  les  Yrreist  Ics  ancicns,he  rcHed 
C0ttiat«rialH  written  down  very  soon  after  the  events,  more  than  cigenera- 
tjag  belore  1225.    For  instance,  Mr.  Orpeu  recognises  m  versos  30G4-3177 

■  2 
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'  a  sort  of  original  Domesday  Book  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman  settlement, 
in  substance  a  contemporary  account  [before]  1177.'  *    Now  the  poet  him- 
self seems  to  quote  eleven  times  or  oftener  la  chanson,  geste,  I'estorie, 
I'escrit,  once  even  with  the  addition  que  lisum  (1065  ;  cf.  p.  xix).   Still  all 
this  might  be  commonplace  borrowed  from  other  chansons  de  gesU  in 
order  to  fill  up  a  missing  line  or  rhyme.    But  in  the  last  verses  of  the 
prologue    (the    first   are    torn    away)    the    author    says    that   Morice 
Began,  king  Dermot's  latimer,  conta  {me  mostra,  endita)  I'estorie  {ceste 
jeste)  de  Dermot.     I  here  deviate  from  Mr.  Orpen's  punctuation  and 
assume,  with  M.  Meyer,  that  our  tautological  poet  said  the  same  thing 
twice  ovcr.°    We  need,  then,  not  suppose,  with  Mr.  Orpen,  that  Morice 
supplied  our  poet  with  a  French  metrical  chronicle  lost  to  us.    Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  curiosity  without  example  if  a  writer  who  does  not  at  all 
pretend  to  beauty  of  style ,  had  set  himself  to  retouch  a  book  composed  only 
one  generation  before  in  the  same  language  and  likewise  in  poetry. 

But  on  the  other  side  I  cannot  but  differ  from  M.  Meyer's  suggestion 
that  Regan's  estorie  was  merely  an  oral  tale,  and  that  the  poet's  written 
material  consisted  only  of  detached  notices  culled  from  various  separate 
leaves  of  parchment.  He  rather  seems  to  me  to  have  followed  in  the 
main  the  same  lost  chronicle  about  the  conquest  of  Ireland  which  Giraldas 
Cambrensis  had  used  in  1188  for  his  '  Expugnatio.'  I  do  not  think  that 
he  knew  this  '  Expugnatio '  itself,  or  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  the 
clerical  justification  and  the  papal  approval  of  the  conquest,  nor  would  he 
have  failed  to  make  use  of  the  Welshman's  florid  rhetoric  for  his  own 
only  too  arid  rhymes.  But  while  he  differs  so  widely  in  style  and  in 
general  tendency  from  Girald,  who  hates  the  barbarous  Dermot  and  exalts 
his  own  family  De  Barri,  the  verbal  coincidences  become  the  more  striking 
and  seem  to  allow  no  other  explanation  but  the  use  of  one  book  by  both 
the  poet  and  Girald.^  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  give  many 
instances  of  this  agreement.  The  following  will  suffice  here,  and  foi 
shortness'  sake  I  omit  the  unimportant  words : — 

A  I'ure  li  roi  Bis  tent  en  prisun  Ea    tempestate     Bobertos     filini 

Bobert  tiz  Estevene.    (880)  Stephani  Beso  carcere  tentns.  (v.  229 

Un  des  bons  esteit  Meiler  en  la  Hostium  capita  circiter  ducenta  a* 

bataille;  Unz  vint  testes  vindrint  al  pedes  Dermitii    sunt  delata;    In  hi 

rei.    (705)  conflictibus  Meilerius  emicnit.     (284) 

Un  enfantesmo  la  nuit,  un  ost  grant  Castellario       pemoctante       raili 

a  estrus  armez.     (970)  milium     irruentium     cum    armonn 

sonitu :  phantasma.     (285) 

Le  fiz  Gerout  Moriz  ariv^  esteit  a  Mauricius    Giraldi     Filius     apii 

Weyseford.     (1154)  Weisefordiam  applicuit.     (244) 

Li  quens  Richard  en  Yrlande  aveit  Comes  Bicardus  Beimundom  cm 

tramis  od  ses  baruns  X  Beymond,  xm  x  militibus  in  Hibemiam  praemisi 

chevaler  hardi  e  os ;    i    Domdonvil  validum     et     robustum    militaribu 

ariverent,    chastel    pus    i    formerent.  applicantes    in   Dundunnolf   castru 

(1401)  erexerunt    (248) 

*  Gamier's  translations  of  Henry's  records  may  be  compared  with  this. 

^  At  the  same  time  I  consider  verse  5  as  a  parenthesis,  meaning  that  Moticd  w 
intimate  with  Dermot,  not  with  a  lost  Anonymus* 

*  This  theory  of  mine  will  at  the  same  time  account  for  Girald's  intimate  kno- 
ledge  of  Irish  affairs,  otherwise  rather  surprising,  as  Girald  was  studying  at  Pa: 
in  1169. 


Mr.  Orpen  "Was   puzzled  when   he  fotmd  Dearbbforgaill's  olopcmciit  iii 

1152  represented  both  by  Girald  and  our  poet  as  the  immediate  cause  of 

?rmot's   expulsion  fourteen  years  afterwards  (p.  257).    Another  error 

>mmou  to  both  is  the  connexion  of  Henry's  departure  from  Ireland  in 

172  with  bis  son's  revolt  in  1173  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Most  likely  (but  henceforward  we  must  speak  hypotbetically)  this  lost 

source  was  a  Latin  prose  chronicle,  written  in,  or  very  soon  after,  11 7G. 

The  words  about  Dermot  I  have  quoted  above  may  come  from  it.    Morico 

may  have  shown  it  to  our  poet,  so  that  viontrar  (v.  7)  need  not  be  meant 

itively.   The  acquaintance  with  Leinster  topo<?rapby  and  with  ancient 

institutions  probably  belongs  rather  to  the  old  native  chronicler  than 

the  poet  who  had  recently  immigrated.    But  also  the  want  of  imagina- 

I,  plastic  description,  and  higher  flight  of  thought,  on  account  of  which 

»r  '  Song '  takes  a  humble  place  among  the  rhymed  chronicles,  explains 

iU  easily   if  the  work  is  merely   a   faithfid   versification  of  a  prose 

)ry.    Maya  further  guess  be  permitted'?    Morice  liegan,  I  suspect, 

probably  the  author,  as  he  was  certainly  the  possessor,  of  the  lost 

)k.     Coming  from  Ui  Riagain  (p.  255),  Dermot's  and  the  earl's  comi- 

lor  and  their  ambassador  to  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Wales  in  1168,  and 

the  Hiberno- Scandinavians  at  Dublin  in  1170,  the  oflicial  latimcr 

ilerpreter),  who  besides  is  called  bnchelcr  (which,  if  it  signifies  at  all  a 

»,  means  certainly  a  clerical  and  not,  as  Mr.  Orpcn's  glossar)'  says, 

iilitary  one  I,  he  must  have  had  just  that  detailed  knowledge  of  the 

Irish  situation  and  the  English  invasion,  that  warm  reverence  for  those 

fwo  princes  and  that  scholarly  education  >\'ith  which  the  WTiter  of  the 

Jost  chronicle  must  be  credited.     If  my  theory  is  right,  the   passages 

rhere  Girald  and  the  poem  harmonise  must  no  longer  be  considered  as 

by  two  independent  witnesses,  but  as  due   to  one   strictly 

ry  partisan,  and  perhaps  an  agent,  of  Leinster's  English  policy. 

The  remarkable   poem  discloses  many  features  of   iutorost   for  the 

history  of  civihsation  — for  instance,  the  pledging  of  the  glove  for  future 

appearance  in  a  court  of  law.    The  literature  of  liistoriography  as  well 

M  of  Anglo-French  poetry  will  have  the  task  of  deterniiuijig  the  exact 

place  of  thifl  rhymester  among— or  rather,  as  I  imagine,  behind     Gaimar, 

Waec,   Benoit,   Gamier,   Fantosme,  and   the   author   of  '  Guillaume   Ic 

MarktbaL*    If  Mr.  Orpeii  has  not  answered  all  these  questions  at  once,  be 

has  the  lasting  merit  of  having  successfully  paved  the  way  for  all  future 

rcwreh  about  the  poem  and  its  contents.^  F.  Liebermaxn. 

CkarUdarium  Unipcrsitatis  ParUiensis.  By  Hexricus  Denifle,  O.P., 
amiliante  AeuiUo  Chatelain.  Tom.  II.  Sectio  Prior.  (Parisiis :  ex 
typta  Fratrum  Delalaiu.    1801.) 

Tmc  pr«fl«nt  volume  of  this  great  work  covers  the  period  from  1280  to 
ISSO  A.D.,  but  this  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  total  raasg  of  docu- 
masts  relating  to  the  university  at  this  time,  since  those  aflocting  tlie 
eoUc^efl  are  resencd  for  a  separate  section — doubtless  of  nmch  the  same 


•  V.  IV*.  far  refers  U)  OsBory ;  p.  260,  instead  of  'abbey  ol  H.  Trinity  '  read  *  (Christ 
»incb>  cailteilr»l  priory.' 
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size  fts  the  present  goodlj  qoaitOL  As  to  the  immense  pams,  research, 
leatming,  and  aocTiia47'  which  hare  gooe  to  its  prodaction,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  was  said  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  In  deal- 
ing with  snch  work  praise  seems  uncalled  for  and  criticism  impossible. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  docoments  contained  in  the  present  volume 
appear  in  print  for  the  first  time  than  was  the  case  with  its  predecessor. 
There  is  a  wh(^e  series  of  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  over  the 
'  Betardation  of  the  Beatific  Viaon.'  Here  we  may  note  in  passing  that 
Father  Denide  accepts  as  genuine  the  celebrated  death -bed  retractation 
of  John  XXII«  who  had  supported  the  doctrine  that  the  vision  is  withheld 
from  animae  purgatae  in  the  intermediate  state  (No.  987).  Another 
great  batch  of  new  documents  relates  to  the  quarrel  between  the  chancellor 
and  the  Acuity  of  medicine  in  1330-1832,  another  to  the  proceedings  taken 
by  that  faculty  in  the  bishop's  court  against  female  practitioners.  An- 
other important  element  in  the  volume  is  the  large  number  of  Boluli 
Beneficiandorum,  i.e.  petitions  to  the  pope  from  Parisian  masters  for '  pro- 
visions '  to  benefices.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  value  to  the  general 
historian  of  these  copious  lists  of  medieval  churchmen.  To  the  university 
historian  their  chief  interest,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  evidence  which  they 
bear,  hot  indeed  to  a  mythical  80,000  or  the  like,  but  to  the  very  large 
numbers  of  the  university  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
roll  of  1349  gives  the  names  of  500  regent  masters.  As  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  surprisingly  small  proportion  of  students  proceeded 
to  the  M.A.  degree,  10,000  might  be  considered  a  by  no  means  extravagant 
estimate  of  the  student  population  at  Paris,  though  personally  I  should  bo 
disposed  to  put  it  at  a  considerably  lower  figure. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  give  the  reader  specimens  of  the  most 
curious  and  important  contents  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  and  will  con- 
tent  myself  with  referring  him  to  two  of  its  curiosa.    I  have  already 
aUuded  to  the  proceedings  against  a  female  practitioner  in  medicine. 
In  the  pleadings  of  '  Jacoba  Felicia '  in  answer  to  the  accusations  of  the 
dean  and  faculty  of  medicine  (No.  814),  the  whole  case  of  the  medical 
woman   is   argued  with  a  force  and  ability  upon  which   our  modem 
convocation  orators  would  find  it  difficult  to   improve.    Mulier  antea 
permitteret  se  viori,  quam  secrcta  infirmitatis  sue  homini  revelare  proptei 
honestatem  sexits  muliehris  et  propter  verecundiam.  .  .  .  Et  isth  de  causii 
multe  mulieres  et  etiam  homines  [this  surely  proves  too  much]  perierun 
in  infirmitatihus  siiis,  nolcntes  medicos  habere,  &c.    The  faculty  seems  t< 
have  been  singularly  candid  in  its  admissions,  as  one  of  its  witnesse 
deposed  that  the  lady  had  actually  healed  the  king's  chancellor  de  quadai 
gutta,  his  nephew  qui  crat  impotens  in  eundo,  and  others.    The  lady  hei 
self  even  claims  to  have  cured  all  her  patients  without  exception.    Th 
other  curiosity  which  I  w^ould  mention  is  the  collection  of  *  errors '  n 
canted  by  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria  in  1846  (No.  1124).     This   disciple  < 
Occam  was,  indeed,  partly  known  from  a  fragment  published  by  I 
Boulay  and  Argentre,  but  Father  Denifle  now  prints  from  the  Vaticf 
archives  the  complete  document.    It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  sta 
the  position  of  Berkeley  more  clearly  than  this :  Nescimtis  evidenteVj  qu^ 
ali[aaDeo  jjossmf]  esse  catisa  alicuius  effectu^:  Nescimtis  evidenteTfqu 
alinva  rnima  causet  cfficienter  qu4i  non  sit  Deus  :  *  Quod  de  suhstawi 
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mattriali aliaah anima ttostra non habctnm ccrtitudinem cvUhntie'  Surely 
Nicholas  of  Autrecourt  has  hardly  met  inith  liis  duu  from  the  historians 
of  philosophy.  H.  Rashdall. 

Tkf.  Stnrtf  of  King  Edward  and  New  Winchclaca;  the  Edification  of  a 
Mettirvttl  Town,  lly  F.  A.  Isdekwick,  Q.C.  (London:  Bampson 
liow,  Marston,  fc  Co.  1892.) 

Mn.  IxDRJiWicK  has  identiSod  himself  ^ith  an  historical  looahty,  and 
Imm  thrown  his  knowledge  of  the  past  into  a  popular  form.  A  few  pages 
aboBl  Old  Wtncbelsca,  the  parent  of  the  new  town,  would  have  been  very 
nmeh  in  place :  and  we  miss  just  that  amount  of  reference  to  other 
menibcrs  of  the  ^eat  Cinque  Ports  confedorntion  which  is  really  necessary 
to  the  Btory  of  New  Wincheleea.  We  alioiiM  also  have  been  thankful 
(nr  more  research  int*)  the  history  of  the  Winchelsea  fauulies,  the  presence 
of  which,  as  the  author  rightly  says,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  town  not 
poneased  by  the  other  Cinque  Ports.  The  Alards  especially  would 
ptobci'  ■  ■  T  Homethiiig  to  the  antiquary.  There  are  notices  of  them 
faith  rolls,  and  Mr.  Cloments  Markham,  in  a  paper  lately  read 

efore  tlie  Koynl  Geographical  Society,  believes  that  he  has  iilentified  one 
iibe  dan  amongst  the  crew  of  Columbus's  immortal  camvel. 

It  was  a  ?ood  idea  of  the  author  to  take  the  return  of  1292,  and  iden- 
tify ii  '  there  mentioned  with  sucli  as  are,  or  have  been,  known 
iiisui  ^  times.  If  this  process  were  more  common  than  it  is,  people 
''JuW  entertain  a  more  wholesome  and  general  belief  in  the  permaueuco 
iddle-  and  lower-class  populations,  in  spite  of  the  changes  which 
place  since  the  middle  ages.  Mr,  Indorwick  is,  we  observe, 
WJ«  of  those  who  do  not  question  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
""I  he  is  probably  right ;  but,  hke  most  other  writers  on  the  Cinque  Ports, 
•"  loems  to  accept  .Jeake's  valuable  book  of  charters  as  beyond  suspicion. 
hi«  So  indee<l  as  far  as  the  copies  of  charters  are  concerned,  but  there  are 
•^^ta  few  mistakes  due  to  a  want  of  information  nnd  of  thecriticnl  faculty. 

Montagu  Dirunows. 

Calrmirtr  of  the  Patent  Bolh  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 

Hduard    III.     1«27  80.     Published    by  authority  of    the  Home 

S<cretar>-.    (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1H91.) 

^'^endar  tij  the   CIom  liolls  preferred   in   the   Pahlic   Pcovd  Office. 

i^tvard  II.     1!J07-13.     Published  by  authority  of  the  Home  Stcre- 

twy.    (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.    1892.) 

fitat  volumes  of  the  Caicndrirs  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  mark  the 
ilmporiant  new  departure  during  this  generation  in  the  policy  of  the 
''•'Wians  of  the  national  records  of  England.  While  ihu  Kolls  Series 
**•  giTpn  as  a  large  and,  ^\^th  a  few  esceptinns,  a  valuable  collection  of 
^''Oiiiclpsi  and  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  nothing  of  great  moment  has 
wtherto  been  attempted  in  the  direction  of  opening  up  to  medievalists 
^  state  doctunents  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Wc  have  long 
^^^  a  medieval  counterpart  to  the  Calendars  of  Slate  Papers ;  but 
^'^fcriho  calendars  of  a  few  arbitrarily  selected  extracts  from  tht-  records 
**^  ware  aapposed  to  bear  specially  on  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
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which  were  published  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  series  as  concessions  to 
local  feeling,  we  have  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  satisfactory  in 
this  direction.     It  is  true  that  private  enterprise  has  done  a  little.     Some 
of  the  local  antiquarian  societies  have,  for  example,  published  various 
sorts  of  catalogues,   calendars,  and  excerpts  from  some   of   the   state 
documents  of  tlie  middle  ages  bearing  upon  their  own  limited  provinces. 
Moreover,  we  have  long  had  the  costly  but  unsatisfactory  labours  of  the 
Record  Commission ;  but  the  judgment  passed  upon  their  '  Calendar  of 
Patent  Bolls '  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work  is  never  likely  to  be 
gainsaid  and  can  be  applied  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners' work.     What  professes  to  be  a  calendar  is  in  reality  'a  mere 
collection  of  short  notes  arbitrarily  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
toenth  century.'    All  who  have  used  it  know  thati  it  is  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  singularly  jejune,  constantly  misleading,  and  abounding  in 
serious  errors.     Mr.  Lyte  tells  ns,  in  his  judicious  and  measured  preface 
to  the  '  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,'  that  no  less  than  six  subsequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  patent  rolls  accessible,  but  that 
none  can  be  pronounced  successful.    To  carry  out  the  publication  of  the 
whole  scries  of  rolls  literally  and  textually  as  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
did  for  those  of  the  reign  of  John  is  both  expensive,  voluminous,  and 
unnecessary.    No  mere  alphabetical  working  up  can  be  of  much  use  to  an 
historian,  though  doubtless  it  may  sometimes  be  valuable  to  topographers 
and  genealogists.    What  was  wanted  was  a  chronological  calendar  telling 
us  everything  that  was  of  real  importance  in  each  docmnent,  based  on  the 
system  of  the  calendars  of  the  state  papers,  and  made  easy  for  consultatian 
by  complete  and  copious  indexes.  It  was  well  then  that  Mr.  Lyte  stopped 
tlie  unsatisfactory   'lexicographical   calendar'  which  has  appeared  in 
yearly  instalments  in  the  *  Deputy  Keeper's  Reports,'  of  the  last  decada 
lu  the  place  of  this  he  has  started  the  new  calendar  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and,  as  was  desirable,  has  set  various  bodied  of  cataloguers  to 
work  on  diflferent  periods  simultaneously.    Besides,  therefore,  the  calendar 
of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  first  instalment  of 
which  is  now  before  us,  calendars  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Edward 
II  are  in  the  press,  and  a  calendar  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II  is  in  pro- 
gress.    The  reign  of  Henry  IH  is  *  reserved  for  future  treatment.' 

Formidable  as  is  the  task  of  deahng  with  eo  extensive  a  series  as 
the  Patent  Rolls,  the  energy  of  the  deputy  keeper  has  led  him  to  make 
an  almost  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Close  Rolls.  Though  these 
documents  are  of  a  comparatively  private  nature,  they  throw  abundant 
light  on  nearly  every  department  of  history,  and  are  only  less  imporiant 
than  the  Patent  series.  But  the  Close  Rolls  have  been  even  less  acces- 
sible than  the  Patent  Rolls.  Only  three  attempts  have  been  made  to 
open  them  up  to  students,  and  each  of  these  attempts  has  but  covered  a 
limited  number  of  them.  We  have  the  elaborate  literal  transcript  of  thfl 
Close  Rolls  down  to  11  Henry  III,  which  was  published  in  1888  and  1884 
for  the  Record  Commission  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  '  lexicographical  calendar '  extending  from  12  Henry  III  to  f 
I^dward  I,  of  which  that  for  12  Henry  III  was  published  as  a  specimen  iz 
the  Deputy  Keeper's  Report  for  1866,  while  the  remainder  is  accessible  ii 
manuscript  in  the  search  room  of  the  Record  Office.    The  third  attempt 
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ia  M.  Michel's  Latin  transcript  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Roles  gascons ' 
(rfwme  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  contaiuiug  copies  of  Letters  Close 
ami  while  the  king  was  abroad.  This  volume  also  contains  Letters 
Patent  issued  dttring  the  same  period  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
^.ftikibr  the  periods  after  3  Edward  I  the  Close  KoUs  have  only  been  ac- 

Ak  hi  their  original  manuscripts.  We  welcome,  therefore,  with  tlie 
greUtsl  pleasure  this  new  undertaking.  Wo  can  only  regret,  however,  that 
Mr, Lytd'd  present  plan  only  deals  with  the  period  after  1327.  He  has 
'nttrredthe  thirteenth  century  for  future  treatment,'  a  course  that  is, 
pfrbaps,  a  little  hard  on  those  whose  studies  are  mainly  concentrated  on 
thai  perioil,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  already  penalised  by  a  similar 
ilion  in  the  case  of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Henry  lU.  May  we  hope, 
rer,  that  this  *  future  treatment '  will  not  be  relegated  to  any  very 
diittut  future  ? 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  same  methods  will  before  long  be  applied 
to  tbe  other  great  collections  of  medieval  records.  In  particular  the 
InquititioMg  ]}Ost  mortem  urgently  need  some  more  satisfactory  treat- 
OfiJjt  than  that  of  the  Record  Commission's  calendar.  When  tbis  has 
l*en  done,  skilled  writers  will  be  less  seldom  forced  to  waste  their  time 
no  cnibbcd,  decayed,  and  half-legible  manuscrii^ts.  The  local  antiquary 
ifttl  the  amateur  will  no  longer  nee<l  to  despair  at  doing  j^ermanent 
*ork.  Moreover  the  records  themselves  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
not  deteriorating  in  condition.  If  the  calendars  follow  the  exiiiuplo 
irf  the  two  specimen  volumes  before  us,  they  will  be  so  full  that  for 
onlinaiy  purposes  there  will  be  no  need  to  go  to  the  rolls  them- 
•iiHd,  «o  that  the  danger  of  reducing  the  value  of  pricek'sa  manuscripts 
^constant,  rough,  or  unskilful  handling  will  be  minimised.  For  some 
purposes,  however,  the  maimscripts  can  never  be  superseded. 

When  a  great  work  is  undertaken  through  the  co-operation  of  various 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  carry  on  their 
Xjffi  aimilar  lines,  so  that  the  result  should  be  uniform  all  through, 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  guiding  spirit  to 
use  and  dovetail  the  results.  Thcao  necessities  have  evidently 
well  reaUsed  by  the  deputy-keeper.  The  instructions  to  the 
«l«n<Urer9.  which  are  given  in  his  prefaces,  seem  to  be  eminently  sound, 
juilicious,  and  carefully  thought  out.  May  we  also  express  the  hope  that 
"f-  Lyte  will  himself  supply  a  general  supervision  of  the  great  undertaking 
Wh  which  his  deputy  keejiership  must  always  be  specially  associated  ? 

The  Calcndard  of  both  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  are  drawn  up  for  the 
'^  part  upon  the  same  principles.  Tlie  names  of  tlio.st!  who  are  re- 
*pohwiilc  for  the  Patent  Rolls  Calendar  have  not  been  nientJoned,  but  tho 
^ndar  of  tho  Close  Rolls  for  this  period  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
wtmroely  competent  and  experienced  hands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
*bu  hu  aleo  prepared  the  index.  At  tho  present  stage  no  one  is 
^  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  way  in  which  the  compilers  of  tho 
•^Iwidat*  have  done  their  work-  Only  thost  who  have  carried  on  con- 
*^"«ibU  investigations  with  their  help,  and  who  have  compared  the 
'*'«nd»ri  Milh  th«'  original  rolls,  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and 
^ftuminuto  criticinm  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come.  Ihjt  as  far  us  [ 
iilo  to  check  the  work,  both  volumes  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
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well  done.    Onlv,  if  it  may  be  said  without  invidioasness,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
calendar  and  index  seem  to  me  to  be  the  better. 

The  chief  rules  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  deputy  keeper's  staff 
must  now  be  examined.  Every  entry  is  noticed  in  its  order,  with  the 
single  exception,  in  the  case  of  the  patent  rolls,  of  the  ordinary  commis- 
sions of  gaol  dehvery  and  appointments  of  justices  of  assize.  When  the 
document  is  printed  elsewhere,  when  the  statements  are  merely  formal, 
and  in  certain  other  cases,  the  calendar  is  rightly  abbreviated.  AVc 
particularly  welcome  the  introduction  of  the  scholarly  rule  that  there  shall 
be  specific  record  of  the  fact  that  a  document  has  been  printed  before. 
It  is  an  admirable  change  from  the  custom  of  some  of  the  less  satis- 
&ctory  editors  of  volumes  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

The  fact  that  the  calendar  is  in  English  makes  the  rules  for  the 
transliteration  of  proper  names  of  the  utmost  importance.  Christian 
names,  surnames,  and  place  names  receive  a  somewhat  different  treatment. 
Ordinary  christian  names,  whether  of  Englishmen  or  foreigners,  are 
given  in  the  modem  English  form.  Some  purists  may  object  to  this,  bat 
it  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  sensible  rule.  There  is  no  point  in  calling 
a  man  *  Johannes,'  or  '  Jean,'  or  '  Giovanni,'  if  his  name  is  really '  John ; ' 
the  important  fact  being  that  all  these  terms  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  a  common  rendering.  But  in 
the  case  of  obsolete  christian  names,  the  calendar  merely  gives  the  exact 
form  used  in  the  rolls.  In  any  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  it  is  plain  that 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  documents  should  be  given.  Examples  of  this 
latter  sort  are  *  Boaldus,' '  Bicholda,' '  Austencins '  and  '  Pancius.'  This 
rule  has  not  however  been  very  strictly  followed  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Patent  Boll  Calendar  in  regard  to  Welsh  christian  names,  which, 
whether  they  are  in  ordinary  modem  use  or  not,  seem  in  nearly  all  cases 
to  be  copied  exactly  from  the  rolls  though  they  are  commonly  badly 
missi)elt  by  the  EngUsh  clerks  who  transcribed  them.  This  shows  some 
carelessness.  In  the  case  of  common  names  as  to  whose  form  there  is  no 
diflBculty  whatever,  they  should  certainly  appear  in  the  calendar  and 
index  in  their  most  approved  modem  form.  There  is  no  '  Llywelyn '  or 
'  Llewelyn  '  in  the  index,  but  only  *  Lewelin  *  and  •  Lewellyn,'  both  highly 
corrupt  forms  of  the  name.  Similarly  '  Bee3  *  and  '  Besus '  should  have 
appeared  as  'Rhys.'  The  Close  Boll  index,  though  better  than  that 
of  the  Patent  Bolls,  nevertheless  contains  such  corrupt  forms  as  *  Leulin 
ab  Madok,'  *  Leuwelin  ap  Howel  Vaghhan,'  and  '  Lewelin  ap  Gronou.' 

Surnames  are  invariably  given  according  to  the  form  used  in  the  rolls. 
This  seems  at  first  sight  not  quite  necessary.  Forms  Uke  '  de  Mortno 
Mari,'  •  de  Bello  Campo,'  *  de  Burgo,'  are  essentially  as  familiar  as  names 
like  '  John  '  and  *  William  ; '  and  it  would  have  looked  better  had .  they 
been  presented  in  their  ordinary  modern  form  as  Mortimer,  Beauchamp, 
and  Burgh.  However  it  is  plain  that  the  less  familiar  names  could  not 
have  been  safely  translated,  and  it  is  much  harder  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  familiar  and  the  unfamiliar  in  the  case  of  a  surname  than  in 
a  christian  name.  To  have  done  so  would  have  involved  a  large  re- 
sponsibility on  those  engaged  on  the  work,  and  it  would  have  beei 
practically  impossible  to  get  the  same  results  from  the  various  compiler} 
of  the  calendars.     On  tiie  whole,  then,  the  rule  seems  a  discreet  one 
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ipccially  as  gi-eat  pains  havo  been  taken  in  the  index  to  supply  a  clue  to 
le  iflcntification  of  the  niuuerous  persons  whose  names  appear  in  tliflereut 
jrms  in  the  caleu<lar.     JJut  the  system  adopted  makes  a  free  system  of 

references  in  the  index  quite  indispensable.    In  many  cases  this  has 

m  carefully  borne  in  mind ;  but  it  ia  not  quite  clear  that  the  form  use<l 

the  text  should  necessarily  be  that  used  as  the  heading  of  the  index ; 

lOugh   this  appears  to  be  the  general  mle  that  has  been  followed  liy 

ic  compilers.     The  result  is  that  the  indexes,  though  admirably  full  and 

mplete.  ore   hardly  bo  helpful  as  they  might  have  been.      This   is 

the    case  with    the   Patent  KolLs  Calendar.      For    example 

f '  api^ears  in  the  index  of  this  Calendar  along  with  '  Mortemer ' 

jd  *  Mort\Tncr ; '  but  only  in  the  feAv  cases  where,  on  the  entry  being 

French,  that  fonn   occurs  on   the  roll  has  a  reference  been    made 

the  text,  though  we  are  also  referred  to  *  MortuoMari,  de,'  under  which 

the  bnlk  of  the  refi-rences  occur. 

hese  rules  have  le<l  to  one  somewhat  unfortunate  result.  It  is  a 
ittle  perplexing  that  to  find  all  the  references  to  a  single  person  wa  are 
f obliged  to  hjivo  recourse  to  several  entries  in  the  index.  This  becomes 
even  more  perplexing  with  place  names  than  with  surnames,  and  we  fenr 
ih&t  in  some  cases  this  may  cause  difticulties  to  those  persons  who  wish 
to  ose  the  calendar  but  are  unfamiliar  with  the  Latin  forms  of  such 
medieval  names.  It  may  even  lead  some  enthusiasts  with  limited  know- 
ledge to  make  a  point  of  discarding  the  familiar  English  for  the  less 
luuiliAr  Latin  forms,  in  the  belief  tliat  in  reproducing  them  they  attain 
I  gr(iat«r  nie&stu«  of  correctness. 

Even  more  disputable  than  the  above  directions  is  the  rule  about  '  de.' 
As  ft  prefix  to  a  surname,  or,  as  the  deputy-keeper  prefers  to  put  it, 
'»l«n  it  comes  immediately  after  a  christian  name,'  '  de '  is  retained. 
This  is  really  a  corollarj'  from  the  principle  nf  writing  out  the  suniames 
M  in  the  rolls.  If  '  Mortuo  Mari '  represents  '  Mortimer,'  '  de  '  must 
pUioly  be  retainetl.  But  when  the  *  de  Wiggcmor  '  represents  '  Roger 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore'  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  translating  an 
oniinarj'  English  preposition.  But  we  suspect  that  some  practical  difii- 
Dlbies  must  arise  from  lime  to  time  in  carrying  out  this  nile.  It  is 
all  things  necessary  for  the  compilers  of  a  calendar  not  to  put  in 
Wvthing  which  is  even  in  the  slightest  degree  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
opJJiion.  On  these  principle3  the  compilers  describe  '  Thomas  filius 
"iUelmi  do  Brampton'  as  'Thomas  son  of  William  of  Brampton,'  bo 
'l»ai  Uiey  are  understood  to  express  '  no  opinion '  as  to  whether 
*l>nEuiipt<in  is  or  ia  not  a  surname,*  or  '  whether  the  person's  name  was 
^'txwiiliam,  ^^  illiamson,  or  Williams.'  I'nluckily  the  mere  fact  of  trans- 
lotinj"  iljc  Jiaine  does  involve  an  imphcit  statement  of  opinion.  '  Son  of 
"illium'  expresses  their  view  that  *  tilius  Willelmi '  is  a  simple 
P'^woymic,  and  in  no  sense  a  surname,  aud  'of  Brampton'  strongly 
I'iSSWtfl  tliat  the  person  described  simply  came  from  that  place.  It  would 
I***  pled|>ed  the  compilers  to  less  if '  filius  Willelmi  de  Brampton '  had 
'•ftined  untranslated.  But  this  amounts  really  to  an  argument  against 
•■king  an  KngUsh  calendar.  All  will  welcome  the  further  rule 
■■*  whil«  •  surnames  beginning  with  Fitz  in  the  rolls  have  of   course 

kio  given  in  the  calendar,  filius  has  never  been  translated  by  fitz.' 
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It  is  possible  that  this  may  lead  occasionally  to  the  practical  inconveni- 
ence that,  in  caaes  where  the  scribe  has  chosen  to  translate  the  surnames 
into  Latin,  the  persons  so  described  will  have  to  bo  songht  for  in  the  index 
under  the  second  syllable  of  their  names.  But  in  the  well-known  names 
tliia  difliculty  does  not  seem  to  occur.  1  sou^dit,  for  example,  for 
Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  index  of  the  Patent 
Rolls  Calendar,  and  was  glad  to  find  him  under  *  Fitz  Thomas.'  A 
occurs  in  the  other  entry  of  the  index,  '  Desmond,  Earl  of.  See  Pil 
Maurice.*  It  should  of  course  be  Fitz  Thomas.  Such  inevitable  in- 
accuracies are  not,  so  fur  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  at  all  numerous 
The  remaining  rules  must  be  rapidly  passed  over.  Surnames  resembling 
christian  names  and  occurrim,'  in.  the  genitive  case  are  left  as  they 
found.  Archbishop  Walter  Ueynolds  occurs  therefore  as  Walter  Reginal 
lie  is  indexed,  however,  in  the  Patent  Rolls  Calendar  as  Rejiiolds,  though 
if  '  Mortuo  Mari,  de  '  be  a  legitimate  index  fonu,  there  ought  to  have 
been  at  least  a  cross  reference  under  'Reginaldi.'  Here  Mr.  Stevenson's 
index  is  the  better,  for  he  collects  the  references  under  'Reginal 
and  gives  the  necessary  cross-reference  under  '  Reynolds.'  Place  nam 
are  given  for  the  most  part  as  in  the  rolls.  '  Obviously  Latinised  forms ' 
appear,  however,  in  their  modern  English  garb.  *  IVIold,'  for  example, 
api>ear.s  as  such,  though  *  de  Monte  Alto  '  is  the  description  of  the  owTiers 
of  the  castle.  Here  again  the  necessities  of  English  translation  land 
the  compilers  in  difficulties  if  not  inconsistencies,  but  in  this  res; 
Mr.  Stevenson's  calendiir  s^eema  again  to  be  decidedly  on  a  higher  le' 
than  the  other.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  immense  pains  wbi 
Mr.  Stevenson  must  have  taken  in  identifying  the  proper  names  in 
rolls  with  their  modem  equivalents.  Ue  has  accordingly  been  able  to 
index  most  of  his  iilaces  under  their  modern  forms.  This  is  no  small 
topographical  achievement,  and  iniitiensely  facilitates  reference.  In  ail 
cases  abbreviations  have  been  extended,  we  hope  witli  no  untoward  results. 

In  respect  to  place  names,  Whiles  again  comes  off  so  badly  in  ti 
Patent  Rolls  Calendar  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  services  oi 
competent  specialist  were  not  called  in  to  set  the  compilers  straight, 
begin  with,  the  compilers'  conjectural  suggestions  of  tlie  modehi  equi 
lenta  for  the  Welsh  place  forms  in  the  rolls  are  often  ludicrously  wr 
'  Kantenuiur,"  on  p.  72,  is  plainly  *  Cantrevmawr,*  and  not  as  is  sugges 
ill  the  index  *  Coyty-Mawr.*  A  very  ancient  error  is  reproduced 
indexing  under  '  Lampeter  [Co,  Cardigan] '  references  in  pp.  72  and  2 
which  refer  to  Llanbadarn  Vawr,  that  is  practically  to  Abcrystwi 
It  is  also  mialeatling  wlien  the  indexes  of  both  calendars  assign  Well 
places  to  counties  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  not  in  existen 
The  'Ll'yi'  are  hopelessly  confused  in  the  Patent  Rolls  index.  In  fi 
a  Welsh  antiquarj'  cannot  he  sure  he  has  collected  every  reference  to 
place  until  he  knows  every  form  in  which  that  place  appears  in  the  ro! 
Cardiff  entries  for  example  occur  under  •  Cardyff,'  '  KerdyflT/  and  '  Kerdif.' 
The  Close  Rolls  Calendar  shows  in  this  respect  a  decided  improvement. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  himself  an  admirable  topographer,  and  he  hivs  called  in 
to  hia  assistance  the  well-known  Welsh  scholar,  Mr.  Egcrton  Phillimore. 
The  result  is  excellent.  In  every  case  that  I  have  examined,  the  index  to 
this  calendar  gives  Welsh  place  names  in  their  most  approved  modeiT 
form.  T.  F.  Tout.  ' 
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lionks  of  the  Reign  of  Kimj  EdtmnJ  the  ThinJ :  Year  XV.  Edited 
and  translated  by  L.  Owkn  Pike.  (London  :  pulilishod  under  the 
dirpction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.     1891.) 

PiK£  has  done  his  editorial  work  with  his  wonted  thorougluioss  and 

lt4.'Ui'?0Mec>.     He  bfts,  according  to  his  use,  devoted  part  of  his  preface  to 

deUkiled  consideration  of  some  one  poijit  of  legal  ijiterest ;  this  time 

merchet,  and  his  discussion  may  be  compared  with  what  Professor 

loff  has  observed  in  his  recent  work.     That  it  was  used  (52  Hen. 

I  a  test  of  villenage,  that  Uracton  exjjressly  says  '  it  is  not  for  a  fi-oe- 

io  give  merchet  for  his  daughter; '   that  it  was  'a  mark  of  servile 

J,  Uioagb  not  necessarily  of  sei'vile  condition,'  is  known  and  acknow- 

tedgftd.     It  13  analogous  to,  but,  in  Mr.  Pike's  opniion,  not  certainly  the 

nine  ad,  license  money  for  i>ermission  to  marry,  or  for  permission  to  miiny 

nidow.     Xor  is  it  the  same  as  (eir-icitc  (which,  again,  he  thinks  must 

distiuguiahed  from  the  cuUiUerium  of  '  Domesday '),  and  in  an  inquest 

Broughton  miuior,  Ramsay  Cart.  i.  .334,  merchet  and  leirwite  are  clearly 

tinct.     The  Welsh  marnage  fine  for  tenant's  daughter,  gicabr  lucrchcd, 

f ttr  tnoid-fioe,  and  the  am-obyr,  or  raiisom  fine,  Lat.  Jtierces,  are  next  dis- 

.tiwsed,  but  the  fiicts  that  merchet  is  rtdemptio  carnis  et  sanguinis  of 

lehildren  of  either  sex  (which  connect  the  case  with  gwabr  merchet  or 

fmbyr),  and  that  the  droit  dr  forviariage  is  called  merchet  in  England, 

MBB  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  English  term  being  borrowed  from 

4e  Webdi.   Mr.  Pike  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  modification  of  fornuiriage 

''w,  and  to  h^k  on  it  as  probably  derived  from  incarc,  a  boundary.     Its 

frwich  equivalent  is,  of  course,  marquctte. 

Mr.  Pike  has  not  given  us  a  merchet  map,  but  he  notes  its  occurrence 

in  Scotland,   Whittington  (Notts),  Rampton  (Notts),  Withcote  (Leic), 

^Wklcy  and  Ashbj  (Northants),   East    Bergholt   (Suff.),  Heckingham 

'^ort),  Alton  (Hants),  Barrow  (Salop),  Sheperigge  (Wiltn),  Sandford 

(Otfnnl),  Molesworth    (Hunts),    Wivenhoo    (Essex),    Muresley   (liucks), 

'  :;'Klon  (Beds),  and  in  Cambridgeshire  and  other  comities.     It  is  a  pity 

"t  attempt   is  not  made  to  settle  the  geogiaphy  of  these  curious  ohl 

•■lotna.  which    (though  Mr.   Pike    actually   seems   to  agree  with    M. 

'  '  the  droit  da  seigneur)  ai'e  often  evidences  of  'far-off 

.  ittlcs  long  ago.' 

Tbfi  case  of  Frecheforce  qe  passa  a  Oxene/orde  entre  Je  mcsirc  des 

**otilen  de  Merton  et  la  Freres  August gns  dc  Oxencfordc,  20  and  Michael- 

^  term  24  ;  several  cases  of  conody  or  pension  ;  a  case  in  which  one  of 

^Wodenj  rules  of  accord  and  satisfaction  is  not  allowed,  31  ;  a  case  where 

«>»*nibU)  age  is  of  full  nine  years,  66 ;  cases  in  which  the  description  of 

^  writ,  though  clear,  w  iis  challenged  as  imperfect ;   mention  of  park 

"fltw,  powr  c7io/orc  le  park  le  seignnr,  42;  the  remark  on  galeschere  ou 

^U  Hot/  Tie  court  pas,  53,  are  matters  of  interest  coming  under  Easter 

****•  The  pilgrimage  to  St.  James,  20 ;  a  case  of  a  leet  court  and  its 

1^  of  presentment,  41 ;    the  notices  that   Uayling  Island  was  once 

*M  Harengeya,  7,  and  that  Hengham  tbew  the  statute  of  Westminster, 

*'W;  the  existence  of  a  fixed  liquidated  payment  as  compensation  for 

'''Mier  by  re-entry  of  a  dower  estate,  od  ;  and  the  form  of  homage  done 
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by  liusband  mid  wife  together  to  one  to  whom  they  owed  services  in  certain 
vills,  70,  ai'c  among  the  features  of  historical  interest  that  arise  in  Michael- 
mas term.  Legal  jujiuts  lUiouml  throncjhont  the  volume.  It  is  much  to 
he  tlesiretl  that  the  year-ljooks  and  cartularies  shoul<l  be  pushed  on  in  the 
Rolls  Heries ;  there  is  (esiiecially  in  the  cartularies)  a  good  deal  more 
history  in  them  than  in  many  of  the  chronicles  that  have  appeared  in 
past  years,  F.  York  Powell. 

Old  Dundee,  Ecclesinsiical,  Biirghal,  and  Social,  prior  to  the  liefor- 
niation.    By  Alexandek  Maxwell.    (Edinburgh :  Douglas.     1891.) 

Mr.  Maxwell  deserves  the  thanks  of  others  than  his  townfsmen  for  his 
second  volume  on  Old  Dundee.  Though  nominally  a  *  ](X'ul  histoiT,'  it 
contributes  to  the  solution  of  some  historical  and  literary  problems  -which 
are  of  interest  elsewhere  than  on  the  banlis  of  the  Tay  ;  and  its  descrip- 
tions of  old  church  and  burgh  life  cannot  fail  to  l)e  of  use  to  the  niuch- 
sighed-for  historian  o(  ScottiHh  civilisation.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Mr.  Maxwell  biirf  lessened  the  usefuinetis  of  his  volume  by 
refusing,  as  he  ihd  in  his  former  work,  to  give  us  the  text  of  the  local 
records  in  their  entirety,  and  his  suialysisand  inference  in  an  Introtluction, 
A  complete  text  satisfieH  not  only  our  historical  cravings,  but  it  saves  us 
from  never-ending  nibl.tliug,  and  fronk  the  dreatl— which  is  the  very  canker 
of  historical  research — that  there  umy  be  sometliing  to  our  pm-pose  hidden 
away  £i*om  us.  Nay,  had  Mr.  Maxwell  followed  the  better  plan,  he  would 
have  miule  his  book  more  readable.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  not 
growwoaryon  the  see-saw  of  paraphrase  and  extnict :  for  a  typical  example 
of  which  the  reader  is  referreil  to  p.  42.  How  much  weightier  would  the 
editor's  own  words  have  been,  hail  they  been  rescued  from  sutli  confusion, 
and  put  together  in  an  IntrcHluetion !  In  the  second  place,  he  would  have 
avoidtil  mueli  unnecessary  repetition,  as,  for  exiunple,  when  he  gives,  on 
p.  197,  not  only  an  account  of  the  escapade  of  some  Frenchmen  who  ha<l 
'  cluni  our  '  Alex.  Pater.son'8  *  yaird  dykes  and  tane  away  his  kale,'  but  his 
own  obsonations  on  the  caution  of  the  magistrates  in  deaUug  with  them, 
which  be  bad  already  written  in  ahnost  identical  words  just  eighty  pages 
before.  He  would,  too,  have  been  saved  the  doubtful  labour  of  mcMlernising 
the  extracts,  and  might  thereby  have  done  an  inilirect  service  to  i»hilology. 
Mr.  Maxwell  but  addn  |>oint  to  our  criticism  when  he  confesses  that  '  the 
first  volume  of  the  record  is  of  such  extreme  value  '  that  he  •  transcribed  it 
wholly.' 

Though  the  '  intro<luction  '  is  presentwl  in  this  fi-agmentaiT  manner,  we 
should  not  dare  to  deny  its  thoroughness  and  ability.  Of  the  portions  of 
more  purely  local  interest,  tlie  account  of  the  sack  of  the  town  in  iTvil 
and  of  the  sojourn  of  the  French  troops  are  perhajjs  the  best.  Wt  have 
a  very  curious  picture  of  the  port  of  Old  Dundee^  with  its  'Fleiutd  Hart," 
'  Lytill  Swallow,"  *  Sheir  the  Wind,'  and  other  bits  of  sea-poetry, 
iin|K)S9ible  in  the  stir  and  unlovehness  of  the  modem  town.  Tlu;  details 
about  the  salmon  triide  are  interesting,  if  only  to  prove  that  the  connnon 
story  about  the  thsjlike  of  the  fanu -labourers  in  the  Carse  to  have  their 
wages  in  sabnon  could  not  have  been  true  before  the  Reformation.  It  ig 
unexpected  to  find  the  custom  of  *  hand-fasting '  so  prevalent,  for  we 
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i.tntnlly  associate  it  with  the  Highlanders  and  Islanders  mther  than  with 

llie  folk  of  the  east.     Chapter  Vll  introduces  us  to  a   topic  of  wider 

Inwivii  in  its  c?\aiainalion  of  the  accepted  tnidition  that  George  Wishart 

'  thtf  Martyr '  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Car<linal  Beatoun. 

The  entries  in  the  English  State  Papers  about  '  a  Scottish  man,  culled 

W)«.8hert,'  seem  to  have  been  the  slender  basis  on  which  so  many  wiitors 

havt  foonded  the  story  of  the  Martyr's  crime.     IJill  Burton  and  David 

Lajng  wore  aware  of  the  (hfficulty  of  identifying  the  assassin,  and  Sir. 

Froude  has  spoken  of  a  '  vague  probability,'  though  he  refused  to  believe 

tlttt  Xhv  tnartvT  of  St.  Andrews  '  was  bo  different  from  his  Protestant 

couiitrpuen  as  lo  have    been    unUkely  to  have  been  the  messenger  of 

HfttfoitL'     Mr.  Maxwell  endeavours  to  sliow  that  Beatoun's  enemy  was 

» (jHjfge  Wise  hart,  brother -german  of  the  laird  of  Petarro,  and  cousin  to 

tut  buous  name»ake.    In  stating  his  case  against  this  energetic  burge.-^s, 

iTwards  bnilie  of  Dundee,  he  refers,  among  other  matters,  to  (a)  the 

xonl  of  a  charge  preferred  against  him   for  having  treasonably  aided 

*lie  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  during  their  stay  in  the  castle  of  St. 

bdrews  after  the  umixler,  (h)  the  record  of  a  like  charge  against  the  laird 

Bran^toun,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  English   State  Pajicrs  in  con- 

with  the  said  •  Scottish  njan,'  and  (c)  the  evidence  of  George's 

connexion  with  Erskine  of  Dun,    He  can  find  no  proof  of  the 

•Pn»cher'8  *  implication  in  the  plot,  and  very  reasonably  infers,  from 

'  iiuw  of  his  character,  that  it  was  not  he  but  his  cousin  who  was 

I  L.itor.     He  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  documentary 

I  tMdcuce,  claim  to  have  Eolved  the  problem,  but  he  has  given  us  good 

IjJMaon  for  refraining  from  accepting    the   counnon   story.    In   another 

riitnt   chapter  he  discusses  the  fiulhorship  of  the  'Complaynt    of 

utUnd.'     David  Laing.  it  may  be  remembered,  came  to  the  conclusion 

it  was  written  by  Robert  Weddeibuni,  ^icur  of  iJundee,  though  he 

^JU)  very  definite  reasons  for  his  opinion.    Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  the 

lo  his  edition  for  the  English  Text  Society,  endeavoured  to  show 

Ithat  it  could  not  be  a  Dimdee  production,  though  he  could  not  say  who 

|*iw  ik'  author.     Mr.  Maxwell  controveris   Llie   hitter   view,  and  brings 

[itTwaxil  auixie  new  evidence,  or,  rather,  places  the  old  evidence  in  a  ditTerent 

lit,  (o  make  as  mure  ready  to  believe  in  the  coiTectness  of  the  enti^  in 

j;in  catalogue.     He  criticises  Dr.  ^lurray's  argument  about  the 

tiaracter  of  its  language  hy  reminding  us  of  Wedderburn's  resi- 

\^ia^  Hilh  the  lainl  of  Calder  in  ^Yest  Lothian,  and  about  the  prevalence 

fif  the  French  wonls  by  referring  to  his  long  sojourn  in  Paris,     IIu  shows 

<b&tihe  pa-sKAges  in  the  '  Complaynt '  about  the  invasion  and  occupation 

by  '  tlio  auld  enemyis,'  and  especially  the  naval  incidents 

1  L  inspired  by  nothing  but  the  English  expe<Iition  lo  the  Tay. 

•     •orrespondence  is  indeed  very  striking.     Mr.  Maxwell  rebuts   the 

*J*iJiu«Dta  fonnde<l  on  the  writer's  denunciation  of  the  Enghsh  refoniiing 

l«rtv  by  on  tivaminalion  of  the  cancelled  sheets  of  the  treatise,  and  by  the 

Production  of  some  facts  from  the  records.     His  reasons  for  considering 

Uie'Mooolug  Recreative '  a  description  of  local  sceneiT  are  not  <iuite  so 

oxniocing.    On  the  whole,  he  has  mode  out  a  very  strong  case  ;  and  we 

Bttt  now  write  a  snuUlcr  point  of  Interrogation  after  the  vicar's  name  in 

Pvliutori«B  of  Scottish  literature. 
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Why,  may  we  ask,  floes  Mr.  Maxwell  print  ye  for  the,  and  give  us  so 
many  z'a  instetul  of  ;j/'s  in  both  paraphrase  and  extmct?  Such  mistakes 
are  less  pardonable  when  he  professes  not  to  give  the  orig-inal  orthography. 
But  our  annoyanc'e  at  these,  a  few  printer's  errors,  and,  especially,  the  un- 
fortunate method  whieh  he  has  ado^ited,  will  certainly  not  prevent  us  setting 
a  high  value  on  the  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  our  treasure- 
house  of  Scottish  history.  G.  GnEOOKV  Smith. 

Records  of  tJie  Parish  Church  of  Preston  in  AnioHiidermss.    By  Tom  C. 

Smith,  F.R.Hist.Soc.     (Preston  :    Printed  for  the  Author  by  C.  W. 

Whitehead.     1892.) 
Histortf  of  the  ParUh  of  St.  Michael's-on-Wyre.     By  Henby  Fish  wick, 

F.S.A.    (Manchester:  Printed  for  the  Chethara  Society.     1891.) 

Ip  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  hafj  not  nurtured  a,  Dugdale  or  a 
Nichols,  in  no  other  county  ban  so  much  been  done — and  wull  done — by 
societies  and  individuals,  to  prest-rvo  the  recordsi  of  its  past.  In  thi^  well- 
worked  field  the  contributions  to  i>arish  history  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fishwick,  a  pillar  of  the  invahiable  Chetham  Society,  and  Jlr.  Tom  Smith 
have  taken  a  high  place.  They  have  both  devoted  themselves  to  ihe 
histor)'  of  the  huudrtvl  of  Amoundemoss  between  the  Ribblc  and 
Lancaster  Bay,  a  low  lying  peninsula  watered  by  the  river  Wyre.  Colonel 
Fishwick,  who  bears  the  name  of  one  of  its  hamlets,  has  now  given  us 
special  histories  of  five  out  of  its  ten  ancient  parislies — Garstang,  liispham, 
Kirkham,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  and  St.  Michael's,  and  of  the  Chapeh-y  of 
Goosnargh.  Preston  and  its  immediatt'  vicinity  have  received  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  both  have  made  full  use  of 
the  Duchy  Records,  Subsidy  Rolls,  and  other  manuscript  material  of  the 
liritish  Museum  and  the  Record  Office. 

Mr.  Smith's  handsome  volume,  which  is  illustrated  by  plans  and 
porLmits,  has  the  advantage  of  clu-oiucling  more  eventful  aimals  than 
the  purely  agricultural  St.  Michael's  can  boast.  No  fewer  than  four 
incumbents  of  Preston  church  have  become  bishops,  mid  in  the  tliirteenih 
century  the  rectory  was  one  of  the  best  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
and  was  bestowed  by  Henry  III  at  one  time  on  the  court  buffoon  Arnulf, 
to  the  disgust  of  Matthew  Paris,  at  others  on  Henry  Wenghara  and 
Walter  de  Merton.  Ralph  Erghum  (then  a  fairly  common  local  name), 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  held  it  from  IHT-l,  but  he  was  the  last 
rector,  Hemy  duke  of  Lancaster  having  impropriated  the  rectory  to  the 
college  of  St.  Miuy  Newark  at  Leicester.  Its  \ica.r  during  the  Civil  War 
was  William  Ambrose,  a  notable  nonconformist  described  by  the  parha- 
mentary  commissioners  of  IfiSO  as  '  a  painful  nniiister,'  who  however 
neglected  the  registers.  These  arc  preserved  as  far  hack  as  IGll,  with  a 
few  entries  from  ICOS,  and  are  printed  by  Mr.  Smith  down  to  1U31.  He 
has  expended  most  laborious  research  upon  the  lives  of  the  rectors  and 
vicars,  and  corrected  many  errors  in  previous  lists.  The  fabric,  the 
chantries,  the  chapels,  and  ihe  stipendiary  curates  arc  all  fidly  dealt  with. 
Very  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  '  Twenty-four  Gentlemen  of 
Preston,'  with  extracts  from  their  records,  wliich  are  extant  from  1B45 
(pp.  267-277).    A  parish  council  of  twenty-four  (sometiiues  tliirty)  men 
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m  not  nticomtnon  in  Amoandemeea,  bot  it  v«3  onir  in  *  Proud  *  Preauai 

and  luicient  Hibche.ster  that  they  asmmed  the  thJe  ai  '  £i  aih  iw  n  *     It 

wimM  appear  from  the  records  that   it  wb«  not  mtil  the  cigktecatii 

mlun  tUut  piaiit  '  men  *  v&8  not  good  eoongb  for  then.    Thej  adU  wbT' 

rire  as  (be  '  select  vestry.'     The  parish  was  dmded  into  three  wctifii. 

htiUm  town  and  the  upper  and  lower  end  ol  the  puiih,  each  ci  wltidi 

isbed  a  tliinl  of  the  twentj-ibar,  the  msjor  and  aercB  aUemca 

ling  for  the  town.    Vacancies  were  fiDed  br  co-optalioo,  b«l  ia  Itffi 

th  ancient  right  n(  the  Hoghtons,  the  imfMoprialara  of  the  icetorr,  to 

nominate  for  the  lower  end  was  recognued.    The  *  Gentlpinfii  *  looked  m£ka 

thei&bric  of  the  chnrcb,  raise<l  church  lales,  elected  thf  rhirTThwaiJmi, 

Ac  We  shotiM  have  liked  Mr.  S:nith  to  explam  TrhjTTrnij  filmnfttiti 

emt  U)  givi.>  the  advowson  of  the  re«too-  bodi  to  WhaUer  AUkt  aad  lo 

Et.  Uuy's,  Leicester  (pp.  5,  C),  and  in  qoodng  the  Ii<t5  of  the  mortalitT  ia 

lli«p&risb  from  the  Black  Death,  which  Mr.  A.  G.  little  fint  fdsied  ia 

thii  Review,  he  fails  to  take  Mr.  Little's  warning  againai 

itJiiQce  on  the  figures.    Bat  these  axe  trifles,  and  we  can  give 

pnise  (o  Mr.  Smith  for  an  excellent  pieee  of  wotk,  mery  eameOy  priaiai. 

Colonel  FiBhwick's  monograph  is  ahn  a  xerj  painaCaking  bit  ct  panb 

f,  bnt  of  more  eiclueively  local  intenet.    Qae  kieal  imtaui  wUcfa 

led  here  in  the  seventeeath  eentorjr  waa  the  pajBMOl  of  the  cbneli' 

'variens  for  attending  church  (p.  &1^.     SL  Michari^a-oa-Wyre  is  OBeol 

the  ihn-e  Amonndemess  churches  mentaooed  in  Dnmcwdiy,  the  olhen 

Wing  Preston  and  Kirkhanu    It  ia  a  pariah  of  the  pcorerlnal  TanriAirwi 

liu,  rovering  an  area  of  nearly  19»0CO  acres,  aad  eopiainlpg  ax  iawn' 

liupe.    The  church  ynB  originally  fanilt  in  an  laniatwl  puajtkin  Cor  the 

NOTeniencc  of  its  scattered  hamlets,  bot  a  Tillage  baa  grown  op  rooad 

^it,  Cokmal  Fishwiek  has  done  his  best  to  tiaee  the  ownen  of  laad  ia 

[l^mioas  townahips  of  the  parish  at  diilexait  pcrioda.    Ia  oae  or  two 

he  night  have  endowed  them  with  more  flesh  aad  blood.    For 

the  fame  of  Sir  Thomas  Baaastre,  who  held  laad  in  this  pariah 

l^  81),  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III  might  with  advantage  hare 

1^  aQnded  to.    A  nttrencf:  to  the  fihort  Hfe  of  Sir  TbooMfl  ia  fiehz'a 

'  ■niariab  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  would  hare  aaflkied.    We  hav«  oor 

^Ui  ahoot  some  of  CoXooel  Fishwiek's  etymoki^ea,  c^.  thai  of  lasUp 

»  pL  20.    A  plan  of  the  parish  would  hare  Tcty  greatfy  ^M»k«.»#^a  y^ 

■BifaloeMB  of  the  book,  which  is  also  disfigured  by  a  large  oioiliv  of  amall 

Pnotttx  errors  that  Izave  been  allowed  to  creep  in.  Jammm  Tajt. 


I  ^  FernanJo  el  CaUiico  y  el  t)t$eutrmimU>de  Amtriea,  Vdf  EDcaano 
iBjinA  T  BooiuGvsz.    (Madrid:  Fortaaet    189S.) 

*^  doaunant  note  in  the  life  and  thooght  of  Spain  is,  and  always  has 
*<B,i^pQfoajidiocalhan.  Each  ol  the  andcot  states  which  are  federated 
^  tbe  modem  kingdom  ia  tat  ever  on  the  watdi  to  present  its  beiag 
**?<Bi  b  tbe  rest  or  its  own  natioQal  Tories  being  lost  ligfai  of  in  the 
ll*ifeilioo  of  the  whoW.  The  feehag  is  often  manifcilrf  aggrossifdy 
'^  mneeeasarily,  bat  has  rarely  been  erisoed  with  better  reaaoo  thaa  ia 
^>aa  Ibarra's  excellent  httle  book,  in  which  be  cfauma  with  iiaaas««r- 
^  ttgnneots  a  lariger  nbaie  than  has  hitherto  been  aoeotded  lo  Ua 
wl.  Tin. — Ko.  Etn.  L 
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countrymen  the  Aragonese  and  their  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  new  world. 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 

Nuevo  mundo  did  Colon, 

says  the  well-known  couplet,  and  Isabel  the  catholic  queen  of  Castile 
stands  forth  alone  in  song  and  story  as  the  high-minded  and  self- 
sacrificing  patroness  of  Columbus.  By  contrast  her  consort  the  king  of 
Aragon  is  too  often  represented  as  a  stingy,  narrow-minded  curmudgeon 
whose  one  idea  was  to  thwart  the  enterprise ;  and  painters,  poets, 
and  *  brilliant '  historians  have  continued  to  draw  the  king  in  ever  blacker 
colours  in  order  to  throw  into  higher  relief  the  poetic  figure  of  the  queen. 
Seiior  Ibarra,  who  is  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Zaragoza, 
has  produced  but  little  absolutely  new  material,  but  he  has,  with  a  rare 
and  commendable  avoidance  of  heroics  or  '  fine  writing,'  submitted  aU 
known  authorities  to  a  calm  judicial  analysis  which  is  absolutely  con- 
vincing. Ferdinand's  proceedings  towards  Columbus  are  shown  to  have 
been  such  as  were  only  consistent  with  prudence  and  statesmanship. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  war  and  rebellion,  the  Castilians  were  bitterly 
jealous  of  him  ;  and  he  himself,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  hard  facts  ol 
life,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  judgment  cool,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  some- 
what flighty  exaltation  of  his  queen.  Columbus's  demands  of  reward,  ii 
he  succeeded,  were  so  extreme  and  outrageous,  amounting  in  several  casee 
to  an  abrogation  of  royal  prerogatives,  which  would  have  been  illegal  as  well 
as  inoperative,  that  Ferdinand  was  right  in  refusing  them  twice  over.  Is 
this  respect,  however.  Professor  Ibarra  vindicates  the  statesmanship  of  his 
hero  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty.  He  saw,  if  nobody  else  did,  how  im- 
possible were  Columbus's  demands,  and  yet  after  twice  refusing  them  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  agreement  which  his  pre* 
science  showed  him  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  which  was,  as  a  matter  ti 
fact,  coolly  repudiated  later.  Seuor  Ibarra  shows  conclusively  that  most 
of  the  support  received  by  Columbus  at  court  was  from  the  Aragoneae 
officials,  by  whom  the  king  was  persuaded.  The  story  of  Isabel  selling  hor 
jewels  to  pay  for  the  voyage  has  been  already  disposed  of  by  Seiior  Yet- 
nandez  Duro,'  and  now  Sefior  Ibarra  shows  beyond  question  that  the  money 
for  the  expedition  came  from  Aragon  and  not  firom  Castile,  which  wai 
exhausted  by  the  war  with  the  Moors.  The  king's  Aragonese  treasurer, 
Bantangel,  his  Ai*agonese  secretary,  Juan  Coloma,  and  above  all  his  friaid 
and  chamberlain  Cabrero  stepped  in  at  critical  moments  in  the  negotiations 
and,  as  Columbus  himself  confessed,  '  saved  the  Indies  to  the  Spanish 
cix)\sni.'  Sefior  Ibarras's  book  is  an  able  x-indication  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
Aragonese,  and  should  be  read  with  a  recent  article  in  'El  Centenario' 
Review  by  Father  Mir  entitled  '  The  Influence  of  the  Aragonese  in  Uu 
Discovery  of  America.'  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

Leone  X  e  la  sun  Politica ;  secotuh  Documenti  c  Carteggi  inediti. 
Di  Francesco  Nitti.    (Firenze :  Barbara.    1892.) 

The  copious  publication  of  documents  concerning  the  early  part  of  tht 
sixteenth  century  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  rewrite  the  history  of  thai 

'  Article  '  Las  Joyas  de  Isabel,'  Rtviita  conUmpordnea,  vol.  xxxviii. 
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important  epcxjli  frmn  vaxious  points  of  view.  At  no  lime  was  Europe 
more  closoly  unitcil,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  impossible  to  fonn  an  opinion 
ftlK)ut  any  separate  country  without  a  thorouj^h  kno\vlL'(ly:o  of  every  otlier 
country.  It  vr&s  th*?  time  when  <h"ploniaey  sprang  siiddinly  into  maturity, 
and  the  luvnriance  of  its  new  Kjsteni  ran  riot.  Tho  imip  of  Europe  wus 
constantly  undergoing  revision  ;  Ijut  war  was  ii  disii^'retablu  episodoj  and 
every  statesman  wan  endeavouring  to  win  hisi  way  by  skilful  hhister,  and 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  was  recognised  as  the  liighest  point 
of  political  wisdom.  The  consequence  is  that  the  plana  and  objects  of 
European  statesmen  were  continually  changing  ;  their  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed with  caution ;  their  real  meaning  was  generally  left  purposely 
ol»9ctire  :  ibeir  activity  was  enormous  and  its  measurable  result  was  small. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  historian  to  sunmiarise  this  endless  process  of 
weaving  and  unravelling  webs  of  complicated  pattern.  Yet  history  requires 
fonic  unity  of  character  and  some  survey  of  tendencies.  Perhaps  every 
historian  is  ready  to  admit  that  a  period  of  universal  Ijiug  is  not  very 
edifying,  and  that  its  study  is  not  ennobling.  Still  be  cansot  escape  from 
identiiSMng  himself  in  some  measure  with  one  or  other  object  which  was 
Wing  pursued.  His  patriotism  leads  him  to  sympathise  witli  efforts  to 
U  the  nation  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  As  he  does  so  ho  becomes 
tptrttsan,  and  so  falls  into  the  temptation  of  creating  a  hero.  He  admires 
the  dtxt^rily  and  persistency  of  one  of  the  actors  in  this  bewildering  drama. 
ftaltB  him  above  the  others,  sind  Hnds  a  kind  of  nobility  in  bis  prevarica- 
lianK.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  the  picture  so  as  to  represent  the  chosen  beru 
u  the  object  of  th»  machinations  of  others,  more  simied  against  than 
ig,  and  driven  in  spite  of  himself  to  have  recourse  to  weapons  which 
abhors.  Kxclusivo  attention  to  one  series  of  diplomatic  documents 
rapldiM  ample  ntateriiUs  for  this  treatment.  Excellent  intentions  are 
p](!adBd  at  every  turn  as  a  palliative  for  dishonest  actions. 

Every  Enn>p*'an  niler  has  now  had  the  advantage  of  this  treatment. 
Miguel  did  bin  best  for  Francis  I;  Hrewer  has  glorified  Wolsey  ;  Baum- 
gnrteo  extols  Charles  V,  and  De  Ijcra  has  recognised  tliat  be  was  aL  leiist 
jiDevilJible.  But  there  is  one  statesman  whom  they  have  all  united  in 
f condemning,  Pope  Leo  X.  Perhaps  this  is  liaidly  generous,  for  Leo  was 
the  inhfritor  of  the  diplomatic  principles  of  the  Medici  honse,  which  the 
of  Europe  combim-d  in  appropriating ;  and  in  ilio  particular  assump- 
.•mployed  ho  ought  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  because  he  was 
an  older  hnnd  than  the  rest.  However,  Leo  has  at  last  found  an  advocate 
;    '  r  Nitti,  who  adopts  the  method  used  by  those  who  were  br'fon* 

lie  field,  and  only  asks  that  Leo  should  be  treated  like  the  rest  of 
hift  competitors,  and  that  we  should  look  at  European  atlairs  from  Leo's 
point  of  view  with  the  sume  patience  that  has  been  shown  in  other  cases. 
h  muttt,  however,  be  admitted  that  Hignor  Nitti  does  not  profess  to  find 
plcttsiir^  in  the  process.  He  is  not  responsible  for  inventing  it,  and  only 
ploilfl  that  it  is  fair  to  mete  out  equal  justice.  He  has  no  iifl'eolion  for 
1*0  X,but  simply  tri<'S  according  to  the  modern  method  to  bring  Jiim  into 
Ime  with  hi*  cotitempomries.  Further,  Signor  Nitti's  iwok  is  written  with 
*  thoroD«hn»'Ss  and  care  which  can  comiK-te  with  any  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned altove,  and  he  has  brought  to  light  masses  of  new  material  which 
»rpof  the  greatest  value  to  supplement  the  records  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
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period.  His  book  is  one  of  pornianeut  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
sources  of  history,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  publish  in  full  the 
documents  to  which  he  refers. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  discuss  in  detail  Signur  Nitti's  discoveries ; 
they  are  of  interest  only  to  an  expert  in  the  period.  But  on  the  main 
points  for  which  I^eo  is  condemned,  his  duplicity  and  his  nepotism,  Signor 
Nitti  pleads  extenuating' circumstances,  and  urges  further  that  he  pursued 
a  settled  jwlicy,  which  was  not  purely  personal,  and  was  as  good  as  that 
pursued  by  any  one  else.  Leo's  duplicity  is  certainly  not  diminished  by 
the  results  of  Signor  Nitti's  investigations ;  but  he  calls  attention  to  the 
special  difficulttea  in  which  Leo  was  placed.  The  papacy  was  a  political 
power,  whose  territorial  basis  was  directly  menaced  by  the  a<ivance  of 
foreign  powers  in  Italy.  Its  preservation  depended  on  the  inaintenance  of 
an  artificial  balance,  and  its  niaterial  resources  were  extremely  smaU. 
Being  the  weakest  state,  it  made  the  ftiUest  use  of  the  only  arms  which  the 
weak  possess.  The  fact  is  deplorable,  but  it  was  inentable.  Admitting  this, 
Signor  Nitti  pleads  that  it  is  not  fair  to  dismiss  Leo  as  interested  only  in 
promoting  the  aggraudisemexit  of  his  brother  Giuliano  or  his  nephew 
Lorenzo.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  papacy,  and 
he  used  the  territorial  claims  of  his  relations  for  this  purpose,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  done.  The  great  crisis  of  his  fortunes  was  the  election  to  the 
empire ;  and  on  this  point  Signor  Nitti  has  much  new  light  to  throw. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  Leo  wished  to  bring  about  the  election  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  offending  either  of  the 
powerful  candidates.  He  encouraged  Francis  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
discover  his  candidature  to  be  impossible  and  would  then  use  his  inHuence 
to  oust  Charles.  He  encouraged  Henry  \'III  for  the  same  pur{X)3e,  but 
Wolsey  was  too  cautious  to  interfere.  When  he  saw  that  Charles's  election 
was  inevitable  he  withdrew  his  objections  to  him,  and  then  went  back  to 
Francis  as  being  the  less  dangerous.  He  would  have  joined  Francis  in  a 
league  against  Charles  if  England  could  have  l.>een  won  also,  and  for 
some  time  waited  in  suspense.  At  last  ho  wearied  of  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  Italy.  He  was  exasperated  at  Wolsey's  success  in 
obtaining  for  England  a  mediatorial  position  between  the  two  kings.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  one  foreign  power  in  Italy  was  less  dangerous 
than  two,  and  offered  an  alliance  to  Charles  on  the  understanding  that 
war  was  to  begin  at  once.  By  so  doing  he  strengthened  Charles  in  with- 
standing Wolaey's  attempt  to  mediate  at  Calais,  and  so  overthrew 
Wolsey's  careful  schemes  and  forced  England  to  quit  its  mediatorial 
position-  For  the  last  nine  months  of  his  life  he  was  the  real  guide  of 
I'iUropean  aflairs,  and  he  died  just  as  his  policy  had  proved  successful. 

This  is  Signor  Nitti's  case  in  brief,  and  it  is  made  out  as  well  as  any 
other  case  of  a  Uke  kind.  Signor  Nitti  does  not  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  Ids  conclusions,  or  seek  to  extend  them  beyond  the  actual  facta 
which  they  cover.  He  writes  wath  great  modesty,  and  when  he  goes 
beyond  a  narrative  of  facts  shows  real  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Italian 
politics.  There  are  several  incidental  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  one 
who  has  already  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
Machiavelli.  His  book  is  one  which  is  necessary  to  all  students  of  the 
period.  11.  Petriburo. 
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J I  Duca  di  Savoia,  Emanuek  FUiberto,  e  la  Corte  di  Londra  negli  anni 
1^4  e  1555.  liendni&cemc  Storico-diphyiuatiche  raccolte  su  (hcu- 
mtmti  inediti  da  Gaudenzjo  Clahetta.  (Pinerolo :  Tipografia 
Sociale.    1892.) 

This  is  rather  a  disappointing  little  book.  There  are  few  episodes  of 
4be  lime  of  Philip  and  Mary  that  students  of  the  period  would  rathor  see 
dmcribgd  by  an  pye-witness  than  the  firing  visit  to  Engknd  paid  in  the 
winter  of  1.5o4  by  the  young  hero  who  was  ftubscquently  to  restore  and 
hand  dotin  to  the  house  of  Savoy  the  territories  of  which  it  had  been 
dispossessed.  The  English  chroniclers  and  foreign  diploniatists  of  the  time 
teU  US  little  about  it,  and.  truth  to  say,  Siguor  Claretta  iloes  not  seem  to 
he  jwrfectly  acquainted  with  that  little.  But  if  wo  aredisuppoiuted  at  the 
Iftck  of  fresh  information  as  to  the  duke's  own  visit  and  impressions,  the 
hiUierto  unpublished  letters  which  form  the  appendix  of  the  pamphlet  arc 
B  eoDSolaiioD. 

The  long  war  between  Chai-les  V  and  th*.i  king  of  France  was  still 
dragging  on,  and  Emanuele  Filiberto,  a  mere  stripling,  fouml  his  patri- 
monial territories  taken  from  him  by  the  chances  of  battle,  all  but  a  mere 
ehre*]  in  the  valley  of  Aosta.  He  himself  was  fighting  like  a  hero  in 
France  for  his  kinsman  the  emperor,  whilst  post  after  post  brought 
him  sad  news  of  the  terrible  suffering  and  oppression  of  his  devoted 
people  at  the  hands  of  their  conqueroi-s.  The  duke's  great  cousin 
I'hilip  ha<l  a  few  months  before  wedded  Mary  of  England,  and  was  still 
■pending  his  waning  honeymoon  by  her  side,  and  hopes  were  high  on 
the  imperial  side  that  the  added  power  and  wealth  of  England  would 
cmsh  the  French  and  end  the  war.  We  know  now  that  those  hopes  were 
illusory,  but  Emanuele  Filiberto  hehl  them,  as  others  did,  and  was  anxious 
that  when  the  terms  of  peace  eauje  to  bo  discussed  his  claims  slionld  not 
be  forgotten.  The  emperor  himself  was  aheady  a  shadow',  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  was  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  Philip  in  England, 
and  the  yomig  duke  was  anxious  to  see  him  and  urge  his  case.  But  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  war  in  an  important  command,  he  was  dreadfully 
abort  of  money,  and  was  uncertain  as  to  the  sort  of  a  reception  lie  w  ould 
get  at  the  hands  of  his  cousin.  So  ho  sent  a  harbinger,  an  ambassador 
oataod  Oian  Tommaso  Langosco,  count  di  Htroppiana,  to  clear  the  ground 
aad  pr«|>an;  for  his  conung.  The  letters  of  this  Langosco  and  a  few  of 
(be  doko'g  are  those  which  Signor  Claretta  has  transcribed  from  the 
arehivc*  of  the  Ntate  of  Turin,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  book 
now  bcforo  ns.  They  are  extremely  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  are 
written  in  a  vivaciouB  and  graphic  style,  without  much  diplomatic  reserve 
or  ooortier-like  grandiloqucrico,and  curiously  coniirni,  from  an  unexpected 
soarcp,  the  views  I  ventured  to  express  in  the  I-Inglisu  Histoiucal 
Bbview  for  April  1892  with  regard  to  Philip's  demeanour  towards  his  wife 
whilst  in  England.  Langosco,  in  a  letter  from  Kingston  (Signor  Claretta 
hat  anDf  sajrs  Kensington!,  dated  11  Kept.  1554,  givmg  an  account  of 
hit  fint  recaption  by  the  king  and  queen,  says,  •  She  (the  qufen)  is  not 
at  alt  beaaliful,  and  lias  a  depressed  air,  which  gives  her  the  appunrance 
of  being  much  older  than  her  years ;  but  she  is  a  gracious  lady,  and,  I 
believe,  mu*t  be  extremely  good.  They  say  she  is  most  prudent.  .  .  .  The 
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excessive  honour  that  the  king  pays  to  her  is  almost  incredible,  and  I 
hear  that  when  she  goes  to  mass  the  king  himself  goes  to  lead  her  from 
her  OAVii  chamber  and  takes  her  on  his  right  hand,  returning  in  the  same 
way.  They  alwayd  sleep  together,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  tells  me 
that  she  is  quite  ashamed  of  the  honour  the  king  shows  her,  and  she  says 
her  husband  treats  her  as  if  he  were  her  sei^-ant.  .  .  .  She  refers  all 
business  to  him,  and  he  manages  all  national  affairs  as  if  he  had  been 
here  two  years.  ...  I  notice  that  all  the  principal  Englishmen  seem 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  him,  and  he  laughs  and  jokes  with  them, 
evidently  intending  to  act  well  and  prudently.' 

Langosco's  embassy  prospered  exceedingly,  although  to  the  impatient 
envoy  and  his  master  somewhat  slowly,  as  was  Philip's  wont  in  all  things. 
But  great  promises  of  money  and  forces  to  recover  the  duke's  dominions 
were  unhesitatingly  given,  many  of  them  subsequently  to  be  broken,  but 
undoubtedly  well  meant  at  the  time,  for  Fhihp  seems  to  have  been  really 
attached  to  his  brilliant  young  kinsman,  who  yet  had  some  years  to  wait 
before  his  bravery  and  genius  had  made  it  impossible  to  overlook  him  at 
the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  envoy  had  to  tell  the  duke  was  the  spon- 
taneous honour  to  be  done  him  by  the  sending  of  an  EngUsh  embassy  to 
invest  him  with  the  garter,  and  Signor  Glaretta  speaks  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  as  of  a  new  discovery  of  the  information  on  this  point  contained 
in  our  own  '  Calendars  of  State  Papers.'  One  cannot  escape,  moreovei',  from 
the  idea  that  this  conferring  of  the  garter  on  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  book  grew.  The  prince  of  Naples  had  a  similar 
compliment  paid  him  by  the  queen  last  year,  and  far  too  much  space  in 
Signor  Claretta's  introduction  is  taken  up  in  labouring  this  fact,  and.  in 
fulsome  eulogies  on  the  present  members  of  the  house  of  Savoy; 
eulogies  which,  however  well  deserved— and  no  royal  family  deserves 
them  better-  are  yet  out  of  place  in  an  historical  work. 

Langosco's  great  friend  was  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  it  was  at 
first  proposed  that  the  duke,  when  he  came,  should  be  lodged  in  Ely 
Place ;  but  Paget  spoke  to  the  queen  about  it  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  duke  was  to  be  made  much  of,  and  recommended  that  he  should 
be  given  a  house  nearer  the  court, '  and  proposed  Courtney's  house  and 
that  of  Madam  Elizabeth,'  either  of  which  the  queen  said  he  could  have. 
Langosco  was  anxious  to  have  his  master  well  lodged,  and  thus  compare! 
the  two  houses  (10  Oct.  1554) :  — *  Madam  EUzabeth's  house  is  a  palaoe 
outside  (i.e.  of  the  City),  but  it  is  large  and  quite  near  the  court,  on  the 
Thames,  so  that  your  highness  could  go  to  court  either  by  water  or  by  the 
road.  I  am  given  to  understand,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  not  very  well  arranged 
inside  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  unfinished.  It  was  the  Protector's  house. 
But  if  there  is  enough  room  for  your  highness  it  will  do.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  it  inside,  us  the  custodian  of  the  house  is  away  in  the  country 
twenty  miles  off,  but  he  has  been  sent  for.  Courtney's  house  is  rather  oi^ 
of  the  way,  iu  a  voiy  bad  position,  in  a  filthy  street,  and  there  is  no  i-oom 
for  the  horses,  and  withal  it  is  not  much  nearer  (to  the  Court)  than  Madam 
Elizabeth's.'  Langosco  must  have  seen  Somerset  House  the  next  day, 
as  on  12  Oct.  1554  Yaxley  writes  to  Cecil  a  letter  which  Signor  Claretii 
(ippavently  haa  not  seen,  saying,  '  It  was  told  me  .this  da^  thaL  the  am* 
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Savoy  wa5  ycstorday  to  sea  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  house  in 
and  that  there  was  order  givim  for  the  putting  of  the  same 
io  readiness  for  the  duke  his  master.' 

In  ibe  meanwhile  Clinton,  Sir  George  lioward,  and  the  other  func- 
tkinanes  carried  the  garter  with  all  honour  to  the  dnko  in  France,  where 
it  IB  to  be  expected  that  the  magnauiuious  Emanuele  Filiberto  would  not 
take  the  advice  of  his  frugal  envoy  and  put  on  his  oldest  suit  of  clothes 
for  Ihe  ceremony,  in  order  that  garter  king-at-arms,  whose  perquisite  they 
tMcmme,  might  not  get  much  of  a  haul,  Philip  was  anxious  that  the  duke 
abo«ih)  come  to  London  soon,  and  Langosco  was  just  as  pressing;  but 
nmaj  things  stood  in  the  way,  want  of  money  amongst  others,  and  the 
terrible  news  of  the  suffering  of  his  poor  subjects;  but  at  last  Emanuele 
Filiberto  writes  that  he  will  be  stayed  no  longer,  but  will  go  to  Savoy  to 
•aeooor  and  help  his  people,  just  calling  into  England  first  to  kiss  the 
qaeeo'A  hand  and  thank  her  for  the  garter.  So  he  rode  through  northern 
Fnuice,  burning  and  spoiling  as  he  went,  and  started  from  Calais  for 
l>over  in  the  last  week  of  December  1554. 

He  had  tarried  long  in  Calais,  much  to  Philip's  displeasure,  as  he  was 
impatjent  for  his  coming.  Two  of  the  queen's  ships  brought  him  over, 
and  spiteful  Noailles,  writing  to  the  king  of  1-Vauce,  said  tliat  tho  crews 
considered  they  had  had  a  providential  escape  from  capture,  altliough  they 
did  not  sight  even  a  fishing-boat.  He  rode  from  Dover  to  Clravesend, 
where  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  a  great  train  of  gentlemen  met  him  and 
look  hitu.  HoUingshed  says, '  by  water  througli  London  Bridge  to  White- 
iiall,  where  the  king  and  queen  then  lay.'  rhilip'a  favourite  plan  of 
marrying  the  duke  to  Princess  Elizabeth  was  no  doubt  even  thus  early  in 
his  mind,  and  is  a  probable  explanation  of  the  marked  honours  with 
which  he  was  received. 

Si|;;nor  Claretta  says, '  With  what  spirit  Emaimelo  Filiberto  ploughed 
contemplation  of  which  might  have  carried  his  thoughts  to 
of  the  intinite,  wc  know  not.'  Noailles,  in  a  letter  to  his 
meter  dated  2U  Dec.  1554,  suggests  un  answer  to  Signor  Claretta's  doubt. 
•  The  priucv  of  Piedmont  arrived  three  days  ago  at  Dover,  well  accom- 
paaifd  by  noblemen,  it  is  said,  and  so  sea-sick  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
ptM  his  Chrisliaaa  there.  It  is  said  that  his  long  delay,  which  lias  been 
againsl  the  wishes  of  the  kmg  and  queen,  who  have  been  expecting  him 
for  a  foriiiightf  has  been  due  to  want  of  money.'  Uowever  much  the 
Duke  may  have  suffered  in  crossing  tlie  Channel,  his  sufferings  can  hardly 
have  been  more  acute  than  thosi'  of  his  envoy  Langosco.  '  Thank  Ciod,' 
he  writes  uu  his  arrival  in  ICngland, '  wc  have  all  reached  ;t  safe  haven 
here  at  last,  but  I  promise  your  highness  that  tho  bca  from  Calais  to 
Dotirr  ia  the  motit  uiisorable  passage  to  be  found  in  ull  the  world,  not  so 
danger  of  it  as  for  travail  of  body.'  The  weather  was  so 
that  they  wtre  kept  three  days  in  Calais,  and  attt^inpted 
ibe  voyagi'  unKUCcessfully  twice,  iion  scma  jiericoh  nostroy  and  whjht 
aaftaring  himself  he  gives  to  his  account  a  true  southern  touch  by  saying, 
'Monagnor  di  Poirino  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  came  in  my  company 
all  feareti  the  sta  more  than  i  did,  and  most  of  all  of  them  Master 
Hierooimo  da  Bolgaro,  who  really  thought  he  would  have  left  Ms  skin 
bihind  him.' 


Siguor  Claretta  does  not  mention,  nor  does  Laugosco,  the  strenuoi 
eflforts  that  at  tbe  same  time  were  being  made  in  England  in  the  dukt  "s 
favour  by  the  abbo  de  St.  Salut,  -who,  according  to  Noaillea,  was  anxiocas 
for  the  restoration  of  Savoy  beca\ise  he  had  a  rich  benefice  there,  which  tie 
could  not  L-njoy  whilst  ihe  French  held  possession. 

Maktin  a.  S.  Humk. 


Despatches  of  Mic}iele  Suriatio  aftd  Marc'  Antofito  BarbarOy  Vetutta 
Ambassadors  at  tJie   Court  of  France,  15G0-1563.     Edited  by  tl 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.    The  PubUcatic 
of  the  Huguenot  Society.    Vol.  VI.     (London  :     1891.) 

These  despatches  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  already  large  st 
of  contcmpornry  matter  relating  to  the  French  religious  wars.     Suriano's 
letters  lie  between  1  Nov.  1560,  and  10  Nov.  15(31,  and  therefore  give 
information  as  to  the  triiil  of  Condo,  the  death  of  Francis  II,  the  pr 
posals  for  Mary  Stuart's  remarriatjc,  the  estates  of  Orleans  and  Pontois 
and  the  colloquy  of  Poissi.     The  first  portion  of  Barbaro's  despatche 
has  been  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  letters  which  remain  extend  from 
8  Oct.  1562  to  5  Aug.  1568;  their  principal  subjects  arc  the  capture  of 
Iloiien  by  the  catliolics,  and  the  death  of  Navarro,  ^c  peace  negotiations 
with  Cond*',  and  Iho  battlo  of  Dreux,  the  nmrder  of  tlie  duke  of  Guise,  the 
peace  of  AmboisG  and  the  captun-  of  lla\Te  from  the  English.     To  the 
historian  nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  an  ambassador's  despatch  written 
when  impressions  are   absolutely  freshj  and   not  liable,  as  memoirs  or 
published  letters,  to  subsequent  *  touching  up.'    These  Vfueiiau  despatches 
are  models  of  their  class,     Suriano  or  Barbaro  may  be  wrong  as  to  details 
which  do  not  come  under  their  immediate  view  ;  Barbaro  for  example 
states  that  Sehe  was  strangled  by  the  Huguenots  at  Orleans  by  way     ^ 
of  reprisal  for  the  execution  of  their  co-religionists  at  Rouen.  \iherett^H 
Selve,  unlike  his  less  fortunate  companions,  was  spared.     On  the  othoH 
hand  many  points,  hitherto  disputed,  receive  confirmation  or  amplifica- 
tion, and  at  all  events  the  despatches  serve  as  a  faithful  photograph  of  the 
opinions  or  impressions  of  the  moment.     Suriano  adds  definiteness  to  the 
rumour  that  Anthony  of  Navarre  died  a  Lutheran,  stating  it  more  than 
once,  and  saying  that  he  heard  it  from  the  king's  own  lips.     The  Cardinal 
Chatillon  was,  he  adds,  also  a  Lutheran,  as  opposed  to  Conde,  who  was  a 
Sacraraentarian.    The  report  that  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Dreux 
the  duke  of  Gulso  distrusted  his  regular  cavalry  as  ha\ing  Huguenot 
sympathios  confirms  the  Tuscan  envoy's  statement  that  they  were  '  th^| 
most  deeply  infected  people  in  the  kingdom.*     Barbaro  gives  interesting^ 
infonnation  as  to  the  inveterate  huguenotiam  of  Dieppe,  and  he  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  iconoclastic  havoc  WTought  at  Rouen,  where  he  saw 
part  of  the  new  fortifications  composed  of  the  legs  and  bodies  of  the, 
images  of  saints,  few  of  which  then  remained  entire.     Barbaro,  toodfl 
well    describe?    the    discouragement    of    the    catholics   even    after   th^^ 
battle    of    Dretix :    it  was    incredible,  he  writes,   that   a   kingdom   as    ' 
powerful  as  France,  with  a  victorions  array,  should  be  so  harassed  by 
4,000  Huguenot  horse.    The  despair  at  the  murder  of  Guise,  and  the 
detestation  of  the  peace  of  Amboise  were  increased  by  rumours  of  the 
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king's  aversion  from  Catholicism.  Barbaro  transmits  in  the  greatest  secrecy 
»  t«fe  tolil  him  by  an  Italian  friend  in  the  household  that  the  king  and 
hsM  broiher  had  in  a  small  and  familiar  party  set  themselves  to  mock  at 
two  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  bowing  to  them  with  insulting  gestures, 
and  then  seizing  them  by  the  nose  with  the  teeth  in  the  most  shameful 
BMUmcr :  the  king  was  advised  indeed  to  desist,  but  only  out  of  respect 
tot  the  Italian  gentleman.  Of  great  interest  are  the  references  to  the 
mother,  showing  the  development  of  her  power.  During  Suriano'a 
sy  she  is  timid  and  distrustful,  attempting  in  vain  to  reconcile 
factions,  professing  unalterable  zeal  for  Catholicism,  yet  wTitiiig 
lo  the  German  princes  whicb  the  Spanish  ambaysador  declared 
have  but  one  meaning.  The  estates  of  the  Isle  of  France  insolently 
her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  king  and 
ptA  meddle  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Idngdom.  liy  the  time  of  Barbaro's 
many  things  had  changed  ;  Catherine  is  now  ever  active  and  all 
'ttl,  labouring  assiduously  to  bring  about  peace,  without  considering 
Lar  £giuty  or  convenience,  resolutely  declaring  that  no  one  should  share 
her  aathority.  In  the  operations  against  the  Enghsh  at  Havre,  '  her 
own  war'  as  she  called  it,  ibe  queon  became  herself  conimander-in- 
ehief.  •  The  operations  of  the  army  were  to  be  regulated  according  to  thu 
will  of  the  queen,  like  everything  else,  as  there  was  no  one  who  interfered 
with  her,  except  as  a  matter  of  form.' 

The  ability,  writes  Barbaro  in  anolhir  pasKage,  shown  in  her  attempts 

to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  was  cnnsurnmate.     '  It  might 

Ur  oud  that  she  had  behaved  more  like  a  devoted  and  dihgent  minister, 

thaa   a«   a   ijueen,   conscious    of  her    royal   ihgnity.      She   had  never 

OBWiderod  in  any  way  her  own   convenience,   but  had  conscientiously 

lakoorpd   at   all    times,   and   at   any   sacrifice.      The   patience,   ability, 

aandnity  which   she   had   shown,  not  only  in  giving  her   time   to   the 

coandls  of  state,  but  in  constant  audiences,  were  incredible.  She  appeared 

to  (Ulight  in  theiM)  labours,  and  she  did  much  more  than  was  expected 

fnioi  one  of  her  se\,  or  from  even  a  brave  and  expLrienced  king  and 

rf>oiuuinder-in-chief,  ius  she  insisted  npon  being  present  at  all  engage- 

tsirnts— »ad  even  in  the  trencher  wiibin  cannon  and  umskyt  shot.     The 

wboU  weight  i)f  the  govermuenlof  the  kingdom  was  upon  her  shoulders.' 

y»'t  Ltarbaro  does  not  conceal  Catherines  unpopularity  at  Paris,  to  which 

Sariiud  had  gi%-cn  earlier  te.stiu.ony.    Slii.>  wiw  hold,  he  writes,  on  '2  March, 

I^i.!.  to  be  tlie  cau^  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened,  and  she 

■i"  tntimsriy  ImU'd.     The  preiciiers  of  Paris  were  already  inciting  the 

]»».jili  a'^'iiinnt  the  peace,  and  against  the  govenmient.    The  i>arlianicnt 

ifirr'\  {lopular  tumultH  on  the  i»raclftmalifui  of  the  iH'ace,  'as  tht.'  populatioTi 

»*!•   a«jntf  Very  violent    hmguage  against  Ikt  majesty  and  was  issuing 

'ii*:.'racir!ful  tuid  (illhy  libela  against  her,'     We  see,  in  fact,  already  the 

oin|,nn»  of  that  hatnd  of  the   Parisians  for  the  queen  which  has  distorted 

\iif  hiBtorical  concepliun  of  her  charactt^r. 

Lt  iiie  translation  of  the  Italian  text  \vc  have  noted  some  unfortunate 
«Tor».  On  p.  (W  lerre  di  Parlatncnto  should  bo  translated  not  *  parlia- 
meaiary  districts'  but  'the  towns  in  which  the  parhaments  had  their 
mt.'  On  p.  m  far  diventar  qwsto  lic^jno  cautont  di  SvizzcrL  is  wrongly 
tnuMlat«d  •  to  reduce  bis  kmgilnm  to  the  condition  of  a  Swiss  canton.' 
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Tlie  meaning  rather  ia  *  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  the  Swiss  caotonal 
Bystem  ; '  for  this  is  a  reference  to  the  accusation  brought  from  first  to 
lust  against  the  Huguenots,  that  their  intention  was  to  disintegrate  France 
into  a  federal  republic  on  the  Swiss  model.  ()n  p.  78  Ic  sue  'jenti  di 
armeria  c  tutie  le  sue  aricre  hande  is  not  '  all  men  fit  for  ger\'ice  and 
"arri*^reband8 '",  but  'the  gendarmerie  [the  regular  cavaky]  and  the 
arriere-ban  [the  feudal  le%"T].'  More  serious  is  an  error  on  p.  27,  for  it 
imphea  a  confusion  between  the  parhament  of  Paris,  the  great  legal 
court,  and  the  estates,  the  representative  body,  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
Instead  of  '  these  decisions  should  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  parlianient 
of  Paris,'  we  should  read  '  these  decisions  should  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
that  of  those  estates,'  Finally,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Barharo'8 
word  for  cider,  .s/.s/o,  sliould  appear  as  scoto  on  p.  107. 

The  translitenition  of  tliP  Italian  fonus  of  French  nanic'3,  when 
performed,  aa  we  believe  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  at  a  distance  from 
books  of  reference,  is  often  difficult.  A  few  con-ections  may  therefore  be 
suggested.  We  should  read  Au/jince  for  (Ksaue  (p.  HI  I,  Auraale  for 
Omeda,  and  Meudon  for  Medun  (p.  44),  Cionnor  for  TgoDort  {p.  07), 
Chevri^rea  for  Scevara  (p.  95).  M.  do  Lagia,  mentioned  in  Barbaro's 
letter  of  4  June,  I5fi8,  is  not  d'  Allegr6,  hut  the  celebrated  iulrujdn/  La 
Haye.  lie  reappears  in  the  letter  of  T*  July  as  L'  Agia,  Alaia,  and  Laia, 
and  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  translation  by  ascribhig  the  second 
of  thcEO  forms  to  the  queen's  secretary  Alluye,  and  by  printing  the  third 
as  Lai'ia.  Such  slips  apart,  the  Huguenot  Society  is  to  be  wannly  con- 
gratulated upon  this  fresh  proof  of  the  utility  of  its  labours. 

E.  Akmbtkono..! 


Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1645-1047.     Edited  by  W.  D. 

Hamilton,     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1891.) 

Thk  papers  calendared  in  this  vohmio  begin  with  July  1045  and  end  with 
December  1047.  Those  relating  to  1047  are  very  few  in  number  and 
occupy  only  about  eighty  out  of  six  hundred  {mges.  Those  relating  to 
1G45  and  1046  are  seriously  diminished  in  number  and  importance,  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  entry  books  containing  the  correspondence  of 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  during  this  period.  The  books  contain- 
ing letters  received  by  the  committee  are  wholly  wanting,  and  those  of 
letters  sent  extend  only  till  March  1047. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  intercepted  royalii 
letters.  Lord  Digby's  correspondence  was  captured  at  Sherbum  in 
October  1645,  and  a  portion  of  it  pubUshed  by  the  parliament.  Other 
letters,  which  they  did  not  think  tit  to  publish,  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  Edward  Walsingham'H  letters  from  Oxford  throw  much  light  on 
the  intrigues  of  tlie  different  partiei^i  amongst  the  king's  supporters.  Tl 
disaster  of  Nasoby  was  generally  attributed  to  Eupert.  '  What  is  becoi 
of  the  wisduui  of  the  Enghsh  nation,'  said  a  foreign  general,  *  that  they" 
suffeix'd  themsi'lvc'fi  to  be  ruined  by  that  rash  young  uuvn '/  '  and  addi><l 
that  anger  would  not  let  him  pity  the  king  who  permitted  it  (p.  49). 
Walsiugham  and  Digby's  party  in  general  shared  this  feeling.  '  Now  is 
the  time,"  wrote  the  former,  '  to  take  the  bridle  out  of  Phaeton's  hands 
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iod  permit  him  not  a  third  time  to  bui-n  the  worUl '  (p-  50).  But  IJigby 
not  g«i  rid  of  Bupert  till  aUht  tho  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  Ills  own 
thip  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  futile  attempt  to  joiu  Montrose 
\o  the  de*itruction  of  the  king's  last  hody  of  liorse.  No  one  blamed 
more  severelv  the  want  of  care  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  king's 
letters  at  Naseby.  '  It  was  unfortunately  and  heedlessly  lost,'  wrote 
•y  to  the  queen.  *  To  leave  so  precious  things  in  a  waggon  !  I  thank 
I  lost  none  of  mine'  (p.  18).  When  Digby'a  letters  were  captured, 
four  months  later,  the  parliamentarians  were  very  iticrry  over  this  passage 
('C'larendoD  State  Papers,"  ii.  193).  Of  the  other  royalist  letters  the  most 
ioterFsiin^  are  several  from  Hyde  (pp.  lix,  Ixiil,  46)  and  some  from  the 
qoeetu  111  one  &he  ijitercedes  with  Pojk"  Linocent  X  for  the  canonisation 
of  Bobert  dArbrissel ;  in  another  she  requests  him  to  show  some  favour  to 
Rieliard  Crashaw,  the  poet,  recently  converted  to  Catholicism  (pp.  4(i7, 
552),  Of  the  letters  written  hy  parliamentarians  those  helouging  to  the 
eoiTk!spondeuc«  of  the  Vane  family  are  of  tho  most  interest.  They  do  not 
i]ipear  to  have  Ix-en  known  to  Professor  Ilosnier  when  he  wrote  his  life 
vl  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger. 

Many  points  of  interest  might  be  lioted  amongst  the  miscellaneous 
docaments.  but  a  few  instances  will  suftice.  As  the  parliament  captured  the 
nqiaiiat  castles  it  l>egan  to  adopt  the  plan  of  making  them  untenable,  but 
ilfirst  with  some  hesitation.  The  conmiittce  of  both  ktngdums  forbids  the 
onamitiee  of  Shropshire  to  destroy  High  Ercall  House.  It  Muidd  be 
(twagh  to  slight  the  works  and  drain  the  moat.  '  There  is  not  much  tear 
that  it  shoidd  be  agaui  made  a  garrison,  neithei"  do  we  thiiik  it  fit  that  all 
bwwes  whose  situation  or  strength  render  them  capiible  of  being  garrisons 
^houlll  be  pulled  down.  There  would  be  then  too  many  sad  marks  left  of 
(hi- calamity  of  this  war  '  (p.  408  ;  compare  the  treatment  of  Beverstonc 
•Oil  Ikrkeley  Castles,  pp.  85,  151,  1.57).  There  are  several  notices  of  the 
iUeofthi'  prisoners  taken  at  Naseby,  some  of  whou)  were  induced  to  take 
••nice  in  Irehuid,  others  allowed  to  enter  the  English  regiments  serving 
«i  Uoilaud  (pp.  4,  7).  The  victories  of  Fairfax's  army  do  not  seem 
mttch  to  iukve  flimiiiished  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  it.  Li  January  164G 
l^coouties  were  required  to  furnish  some  8,000  more  pressed  tuen,  and 
till  ijijitructions  show  that  the  recruits  lost  no  optiortitnity  of  making  off 
^wJng  their  marches  to  johi  the  army.  '  In  former  imprests,'  writes  the 
(ttnniittee  of  both  kingdoms  on  80  Aug.  1045,  *  there  have  been  so  many 
"U'Cftf!  "      rttardings,  defective  numbers,  and  running  away,  that 

Ihetni,  i.  ver  yet  had  the  numbers  assigned  by  tho  establishment' 

ipp.  10,  W,  170,  810). 

lu  conclusion  a  few  errors  and  misprints  may  bo  noted.  The  docu- 
li>«iii  i»l«-iwlared  on  p.  285,  conceniing  the  (hsputes  betwoon  the  marquis 
'  ft  r  and  the  tai"l  of  Rutland,  In-longH  ])ro|ieily  to   the  reign  of 

'  The  ajHjlogy  of  Lord   George  JJigl'y,  calendared  ou  p.  504, 

**»  imbli.-diM]  i  Jan.  1642.    Ou  p.  20  for  '  Amslow  '  read  '  Armesley ;  ' 
^,  for  *  Ewling'  rcail  •  Evelyn  ; '  p.  90,  for  '  K<>ia  '  read  '  Boza.' 

(".  U.  Fi urn. 
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Episiolae  SoEIlanae  :  The  Familiar  Letters  of  James  Hou-ell,  IHstorio- 
grapktr  Boyal  to  diaries  II.  Edited,  annotated,  and  indexed  by 
Joseph  Jacous.    (London  ;  David  NutL     1B92.) 

In  flpite  of  their  strong  claims  to  be  more  widely  known,  the  '  Epistolae 
Ho-Elianae '  Lave  had  long  to  wait  for  a  modern  editor ;  for,  while 
eleven  editions  appeared  between  1G45  and  175-1,  the  dozen  is  only  now 
made  complete  in  these  two  handsome  volumes.  With  the  exception  of 
the  proi)er  names,  for  which  he  goes  back  to  the  origfinal  issues  of  the 
several  books,  Mr.  Jacobs  adopts  the  text  of  1737.  AVhether  he  was  well 
advised  is  open  to  f[ne8tion.  His  fear  that  readers  would  be  repelled  by 
B©venteenth-century  spelling  was  probably  exaggerated,  sincej  apart  from 
faulty  punctuation  and  other  easUy  corrected  blemishes,  the  author's  own 
editions  of  104j5-10o5  are  perfectly  readable,  and  many  no  doubt  would 
have  preferred  to  see  him  in  the  garb  of  his  o%vn  time.  With  this  reser- 
vation, the  maimer  in  which  the  text  has  been  reproduced  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  the  edition  has  the  further  advantages  of  a  copious 
introduction,  notes  and  bibliography,  appendices  of  additional  letters  and 
other  documents,  and  a  combined  ijidex  and  glossary.  The  account  given 
of  the  author  is  full  and  appreciative  ;  indeed,  in  his  admiration  for  bis 
style,  Mr.  Jacobs  makes  out  that  no  one  wrote  a  simple  nninvolved 
English  sentence  till  he  showed  the  way. 

Howell,  who  was  son  of  a  Welsh  parson,  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in 
161H,  and  from  the  time  when  he  came  up  to  push  his  fortunes  in  town  his 
variouB  employments  down  to  KiiJO  are  tolerably  well  ascertained.  His  con- 
nexion with  Sir  Robert  Manscls  glass  factory  in  Broad  Street,  his  tour, 
partly  on  Munsels  business,  in  the  Netherlands,  Franco,  Spain,  and  Italy 
in  ltil7  (■')-! 02(t,  his  acting  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Savage 
and  Baron  Altliam  in  1B21,  his  quasi -diplomatic  mission  for  tlie  Levant 
Company  to  Madrid  in  1G22-2-1,  and  his  appointment  as  oflicial  secretary 
to  Lord  tScrope,  afterwards  earl  of  Sunderland,  President  of  the  North, 
in  1(120 — these  stages  in  his  chequered  career  are  all  more  or  less  fully 
illustrated  in  his  own  letters.  In  the  editor's  phrase,  the  last-named  post 
was  'a  snug  thing.'  During  hia  tenure  of  it  he  was  elected  member  for 
Richmond  in  the  short-lived  parliament  of  Itj28-U;  and  although  he  lost 
it  at  the  end  of  K»28,  when  Sunderland  resigned,  he  got  some  compensa- 
tion and  rtaiiain«;'d  attached  in  a  private  capacity  to  the  same  patron  till 
the  latler's  death,  in  1680.  After  this,  however,  except  for  two  monthii 
in  1(582,  vhcn,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  acted  as  'orator  '  to  Lord 
Leicester's  embassy  to  Denmark,  wo  learn  very  little  of  his  moans  of 
subsistence  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  his 
own  theory  to  account  for  this,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  his 
retieenco  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  paid  government  spy.  It  is  an 
ugly  charge  against  one  who  lived  on  famihar  terms  with  some  of  the 
best  known  men  of  his  time,  but  happily  the  evidence  for  it  amounts  to 
very  little  after  all.  Without  the  alternative  of  espionage  there  were 
certainly  other  ways  Ijy  whicli  he  may  have  lived,  even  if  h;s  Jesus  College 
fellowi^hip  brought  him  nothing.  As  to  this  Mr.  Jacobs  is  not  so  explicit 
as  ho  might  have  been  ;  for,  although  he  prints  the  record  of  his  tItKrIion 
as  fellow  on  4  April,  1629  (when  he  waa  in  Spain),  he  does  not  tell  us 
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whether  he  was  ever  admitted,  or  whether  any  stipenil  was  paid  to  him, 
particalara  which  probably  might  have  been  easily  obtained  from  tlie 
Je«ns  College  books.  No  doubt  Howell,  as  '  a  pure  cadet'  (p.  872),  lived 
niAtnly  by  his  wits,  but  there  are  no  valid  grounds  for  supposing  they 
were  not  honourably  employed.  He  liad  plenty  of  influential  frionda  and 
»  nte  knowledge  of  languages,  which  he  is  known  to  have  e.irly  utilised 
•a  a  t«a<cher,  though  his  pubhshed  philological  works,  sncli  as  the  valuable 
'Tetraglotton.'  did  not  appear  till  after  the  Restoration.  Aloreover,  he  wtm 
A  bom  joamalist,  and,  in  the  absence  of  newspapers,  budgets  of  news  hke 
those  btft  wrote  to  Wejitworth,  printed  in  the  '  Straflbrd  Letters,'  no  doubt 
kftd  their  market  value.  '  Intelligencer  '  and  spy  were,  however,  not  neces- 
■urily  synonymous  terms ;  nor,  again,  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  he  went  in  the 
latter  capacity  when  he  speaks  of  going  to  Orleans  for  Windebnnk,  or  of 
visiting  Richelieu  at  Ruelle.  The  same  theory  serves  the  editor  to 
explain  Howell's  arrest  by  the  parliament  in  Kovtiiiber  H5J2  and  liii^ 
omfinement  in  the  Fleet  till  1G50.  But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
he  owed  tliia  treatment  to  any  ill-repute  as  a  spy.  As  much  as  unytliin^j;, 
it  waa  probably  due  to  the  king's  having  recently  appointed  him  clerk  of 
tbacoimcil  in  extraordinary,  wluch  he  did  on  30  .Aug.  1042  at  Nottingham. 
The  honour  wob  a  barren  one,  but  he  was  quite  vain  and  tactless  enough 
io  dnw  notice  to  himself  by  parading  it.  Hnd  the  reason  been  as  Mr. 
Jaeoba  eontends,  we  should  have  heard  of  it  from  rr^nine,  who  had  a 
fivtely  controversy  with  Howell  in  1044.  Itut,  instead  of  stigmatising 
hfan,  thifl  not  too  scrupulous  antagonist  treats  him  with  marked  respect 
(p.  680) ;  and,  on  the  express  authority  of  metiibeifi  of  the  house  who 
had  examined  his  papers,  he  gives  as  the  cause  of  his  resti-aint,  without 
a  hint  of  any  more  disiionouriug  charges,  *  tluit  he  had  been  in  armes 
the  ParHament  and  was  a  dangerous  Malignant  .  .  ,  who,  by 
of  hie  abilities  and  afiiiifiiiibincrs  witli  Malignants,  might  probably 
do  much  mischief. 

Howell's  imprisoniiKJiii.  uiver  Vfiy  rij^oroiin,  both  kept  him  out  of 
banns  way  and,  under  pressure  of  poverty,  stimulated  his  activity  as  on 
Mthor.  Of  tlie  score  of  works,  chiefly  pamplilets,  which  he  published 
vbflt  in  the  Fleet,  the  collection  of  his  *  Familiar  Letters  ,  .  .  Historical, 
rolilical.  Philosophical,  was  by  far  the  most  important ;  but,  while  there 
h;-'  ,vu  opinions  as  to  their  varied  intt^rost  and  attractive  style, 

ir  h  I   value  has  lieeii  justly  disputed.     Tesltd  by  dates,  their 

d»iin  to  authenticity  fails  in  many  cases  couiplletely.  Nor  is  it  only  that 
often  as  not  the  ilato  attached  is  demonstrably  wrong.  If  this  were 
It  might  be  explained  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  points  out,  books  i.  (1045) 
•nd  »i.  (\M7)  were  first  pnblisht'd  without  any  dates  at  all,  and  it  was  not 
tfll  their  rc-issu«  with  book  iii.  in  KiuO  that  Howell  supplied  the  want, 
n«i  admitting  that  ho  then  did  so  merely  '  from  memory  and  at  hap- 
bunl,'  there  is  still  the  awkward  fact  that  a  single  letter  frequently 
fivia  M  eorreot  news  events  known  to  have  occurred  at  different  times, 
nn^ng  rtcs  uver  several  years.  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  a  glaring  iustance 
n  (he  preface  to  vol.  iv,  (1880)  of  his  History,  and  many  others  as  bad 
«•  added  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  his  useful  notes.  The  e\'idence  of  '  cooking/ 
M  he  '  fore,  incontestable;  the  difticulty  is  to  doiine  its 

etlcBt,  I  -  that  Howell  had  by  him  cojnes  and  notes  of  his 
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correspondence,  some  dated  and  some  not,  that  he '  naturally  shrank  £rc 
the  difficult  task  of  settling  their  dates  from  internal  evidence,'  and  th 
'  the  only  resort  was  to  remove  all  dates,  fill  out  notes,  dovetail  fragmenl 
and  arrange  by  guess-work.'  With  the  obvious  addition  that  he  also  ha 
the  use  of  printed  works,  something  of  this  kind  would  really  seem  t 
have  been  the  case,  but  the  proceeding  was  a  strange  one  and  reflect 
little  credit  on  his  judgment  or  candour.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  fbrr 
an  idea  of  his  method  by  comparing  any  of  the  published  letters  with  tb 
originals,  for,  somewhat  significantly,  not  one  is  known  to  exist.  M 
Jacobs,  indeed,  thought  he  had  come  on  the  traces  of  some  in  a  notice  of 
manuscript  belonging  to  Lord  Westmorland ;  but,  on  his  inquiring  for  tl 
volume,  it  appeared  to  have  been  sold  and  his  efforts  to  find  it  were  frui 
less.  Others  have  been  more  fortunate.  By  a  strange  chance,  very  shcwt 
aftei'  his  book  appeared,  the  missing  manuscript  turned  up  at  a  puU 
sale,  and  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  34217).  It  contai] 
historical  collections  made  by  Sir  Francis  Fane,  earl  of  Westmorland 
1G24,  and  includes  two  capital  letters  of  Howell  written  from  Madrid 
May-June  1628.  They  are  not  originals,  however,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  Bn 
posed,  and  neither  of  them  was  printed  by  Howell.  This  is  much  to  1 
regretted,  not  only  for  the  reason  suggested  above,  but  because  they  fill 
gap  in  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  apparently  least  manipulate 
sections  of  the  '  Familar  Letters,'  namely,  that  which  deals  with  ti 
Spanish  -match  and  the  memorable  visit  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  ' 
Madrid. 

Although  in  many  respects  so  untrustworthy,  Howell's  work  is  iA 
far  from  being  historically  valueless.  On  the  contrary,  some  at  leasli 
the  letters  really  are  to  all  appearance  what  they  profess  to  be,  tho^ 
the  date  at  the  end  may  need  correction.  In  others  again  the  interpolaft 
and  incongruous  matter  may  be  easily  discomiected ;  while,  at  the  was 
those  which  are  most  likely  to  have  been  wholly  concocted  years  later! 
the  Fleet  contain  the  reminiscences  and  refle^cions  of  a  singularly  ocH 
petent  observer,  merely  using  the  epistolary  form  for  greater  eflfect.  If 
Jacobs  would  even  include  among  the  genuine  letters  the  single  41 
addressed  to  Buckingham  (p.  232).  From  its  impertinent  tone  this  is^ 
least  doubtful ;  but  its  value  as  an  outspoken  comment  on  the  favourifl 
position  is  in  either  case  much  the  same.  Possibly  it  was  HowfllQ 
revenge  for  the  duke's  saying  that  he  was  '  too  much  Digbyfied '  tol 
taken  into  his  service  (p.  289).  The  account,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Scrogj 
of  Buckingham's  murder  stands  on  a  different  footing,  having  all  th&ij 
of  having  been  written  off  at  once  on  receipt  of  the  news.  It  is  a  gal 
example,  too,  of  Howell's  graphic  style,  for,  although  his  facts  wore  d 
tained  from  a  letter  shown  to  him  by  Lord  Rutland,  the  language*! 
doubt  is  his  own.  Another  letter  of  tragic  interest  is  that  which  f^ 
the  news  of  Raleigh's  return  from  Guiana  and  speculates  on  his  probil 
fate.  Its  authenticity,  however,  is  out  of  the  question,  since  it  porpd 
to  be  written  from  London  on  28  March  1G18,  whereas  Raleigh  did  i 
reach  Plymouth  until  Jime  (which  Mr.  Jacobs  oddly  calls  *  three  moal 
before  the  alleged  date '),  and  Howell  was  then  certainly  out  of  Englil 
If  Mr.  Jacobs  is  right,  he  had  actually  been  abroad  for  more  than  a  yii 
having  started  in  the  spring  of  1617;  but  there  are  some  grounds  I 
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thinking  thia  date  just  a  year  too  early.  Othorwise,  on  his  return  at  the 
very  end  of  1620,  he  would  hai'dly  have  spoken  of  his  travels  as  an 
'jilmost  three  years'  peregrination  '  (p.  09).  The  probability,  therefore, 
i'  that  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  ho  writes,  •  I  am  this  week  for  thu 
HaliaerlAnds,'  i^  for  once  correct,  and  that  the  parai^raphs  aboiil  Raleigh 
•ere  finsted  in  when  it  was  prepared  for  press.  They  possess  a  farther 
interast  «s  having  provoked  a  remonstrance  fi'om  Raleigh's  son  Carew,  to 
▼hich  Howell  replied  in  a  long  letter  printed  two  yeara  later  in  hook  ii. 
(p.  470).  In  a  moment  of  candour  or  forge tfulness,  he  there  distinctly 
ITOW9  that  his  former  statements,  ostensibly  WTitton  directly  after  Raleigh 
lutded,  were  based  on  the  king's  declaration,  which  was  not  published 
attlO  after  he  was  executed. 

Enough  hae  been  said  to  show  that,  for  historical  puriwses,  Howell 
Bust  he  used  with  caution.  Subject,  liowever,  to  this  proviso,  the 
'Fuuiliar  Letters'  are  admirable  reading  from  tirst  to  last,  and  in  the 
Urge  number  which  have  no  direct  historical  or  political  beaiing,  and  in 
Ngud  to  which  the  question  of  authenticity  is  practically  of  little 
flMMnt,  there  is  not  even  so  much  alloy.  Mr.  Jacobs  justly  remarks  on  the 
■fiior'fl  fleubility  of  style.  Ho  had  a  fluent  pen,  and  no  subject  seems 
to  have  come  amiss  to  him.  His  descriptive  powers,  as  showni  in  his 
letters  from  abroad  and  many  others,  were  exceptional,  but  the  letters 
which,  genuine  or  not,  are  really  of  the  nature  of  essays  are  almost 
and  entertaining.  He  had  seen  and  read  ranch,  and  is  never 
an  anecdote,  quotation,  or  proverb,  the  last  being  a  form  of 
ifiutitttion  to  which  he  was  extremely  partial.  But  the  learning  he 
fi^iftjB  waa  not  very  deep.  Most  of  it,  as  the  editor  says,  '  was  second- 
bad.  His  Brccount  of  the  various  reUgions  and  languages  of  the  world 
Hi  teken  from  Brerewood  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  East  from  Sandys  ;  his 
■MTon  French  from  Pasquiere  ;  his  Welsh  lore  from  Herbert  and  Rice  ; 
hiidiicoune  on  tlie  moon  from  Wilkins ; '  and  so  on  (p.  Ixv).  His  more 
(n^ftte  and  pergonal  letters  are  of  all  sorts,  but  throughout  they  are  of 
tilitt,  if  only  for  the  glimpses  they  constantly  aflord  of  social  life  and 
auaeis.  Many  are  gossip  and  trifling,  or  variations,  more  or  less  fanci- 
(al,  on  the  theme  of  friendship.  He  rebukes  Ben  Jonsou  for  his  satire 
OB  Ini^  Jones,  ralhes  him  on  his  iwotic  '  madness,'  or  sends  him  a  Welsh 
Winuir,  or,  again,  he  describes  a  '  solemn  supper '  with  him,  when  he 
•pcfll  the  relish  of  his  guests  by  engrossing  the  talk.  He  advises  ono 
friend  on  his  conduct  in  travel,  another  on  his  studies  at  college,  a  third 
OBtlu:  i  '  of  hJH  poems.     He   recommends  a  running  footman  or 

»«ook.  -;  on  matrimony,  on  the  virtues  of  tobacco,  and  on  the  evil 

bbtl  of  Kweanng.     In  n  more  serious  vein,  lie  takes  leave  of  one  who 
it  dpng,  or  consoles  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  a  friend.     His  letters  to 
IkbfUberaDd  to  hin  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  are  excellent,  and  that 
•  Im  bllicif 's  deatli  to  Bishop  Field  is  a  model  of  good  taste  and  right 
ft^lina  (p.  800).     The  later  letters,  dated  from  the  Fleet,  are  also  to  his 
Though  he  chafed  at  his  confinement,  it  did  not  long  damp  his 
.  nihitter  his  pen.     For  obvious  reasons  he  avoided  per.sonal 
i<ut  he  speaks  his  mind  freely  on  tlie  state  of  public  affairs, 
Ikkf*  uft  ttthking  letter  on  this  subject,  dated  3  Aug.  ir>44  (p,  -18a),  and 
Molbcr,  lo  Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  at  Rome,  of  .S  Mar.  1C40-7  (p.  507).    At 
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the  same  time,  Lis  royalist  principles  were  somewhat  loosely  held.  As 
early  as  3  Sept.  1G44,  he  had  to  defend  himself  to  the  king  on  a  charge 
of  lukewarmiiess  {p.  -ISB),  and  the  dedieationg  of  his  books  before  the 
Restoration  exhibit  a  curionKs  ijiipartialil)-  (p.  xlv).  It  may  \>e  notfd  that 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  dedicated  liis  '  Solier  Inspections  '  in  1(553  (p.  xcii), 
ia  not  once  mentioned  in  the  'Letters ;  '  bnt  Jlr.  Jacobs  ia  no  doubt  right 
in  concluding  tliat  Milton  is  meant  by  the  '  poor,  shallow-brain'd  puppy  * 
of  book  iv.  7  (p.  5(!0),  if  not  by  the  '  triobolan,'  PasquiUer,'  and  '  sterqui- 
linous  rascal '  of  book  ii.  48  (p.  112). 

Where  there  are  ho  many  chronological  tlifficulties  and  obscure 
allusions,  good  notes  are  essential.  Those  in  the  present  edition  are  the 
first  with  which  Ilowellhas  been  favoured  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  eonimendably  brief  and  to  the  jioinl.  As  there  is  so  much  for  which 
to  be  grateful,  it  is  the  more  disagreeable  to  remark  that  the  care  and  pains 
for  which  the  editor  takes  credit  must  have  been  intermittent.  Instead 
of  saying  plainly  who  sind  what  a  person  was,  ho  has  a  provoking  habit 
of  merely  indicating  where  Anf  he  is  uK'ntioned.  A  single  sentence  would 
have  told  the  reader  all  he  wants  to  know  of  Sir  William  Boawell ;  what  he 
gets  is  the  question,  '  Can  this  be  Bacon's  executor?  *  (p.  780),  Possibly 
Boswell  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  note ;  but,  to  take  another  case,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Judge  Buujsey  (p.  (!G1).  Of  his  mysterious  '  provang  ' 
we  luv  told  nothing,  iind  of  Mm  self  only  that  he  '  was  an  old  college  chum 
of  H.'s,'  which  he  was  not.  The  Rumsey  of  Jesus  (the  chumship  is  an 
assumption)  was  Edward  (p,  xxvi) ;  the  other,  who  was  a  judge  in  Wales, 
was  Walter,  Some  of  the  notes  are  awkwardly  expressed,  and  others, 
such  as  that  on  book  ii.  GH  (p.  49^),  '  The  present  letter  -Spanish  lore/ 
are  evidently  misplaced.  Occasionally  too  Mr.  Jacobs  contradicts  him- 
self. Thus  he  says  that  Sunderland  gave  Howell  the  advowson  of  Ham- 
bledon  (p.  xxxviii),  and  that  Howell  bought  it  (p.  783).  Again,  on  p. 
xxviii  he  states,  iis  above  mentioned,  that  Howell  left  England  in  the 
spring  of  KU7,  bnt  when  a  letter  {book  i.  §  1,  5),  quite  in  consonance  with 
this  tlitory,  is  dated  1  Apr.  1(517,  he  notes,  '  This  is  clearly  a  mistuke  for 
lOlU.'  More  strangely  still,  we  learn  (p.  750)  that  Mentz  is  '  now  Metz  ' 
(Gustavus  of  Swtden  lioJding  his  court  at  Metz  !),  and  that  the  infanta  of 
IC2B  owed  lier  tbick  lip  to  her  being  of  the  'Austrian  family  of  Bourbtms' 
(p.  727).  Of  the  identifications  two  at  least  need  correction.  The  mar-  ' 
quia  of  Dorchester  addressed  in  book  iv.  12  (p.  678)  was  not  Dudley 
Carleton,  wlio  was  never  more  than  viscount,  but  the  versatile  Henry 
Pierre[)oint ;  and  there  was  no  '  Jackson,  bishop  of  London,'  of  whom  T. 
Jackson  (book  ii.  28)  was  '  probably  a  relative.'  Reference  is  made,  indeed, 
to  the  '  Bibliographical  List,'  No.  37  {really  17),  where  he  appears  as  the 
recipient  of  the  dedication  of  HowelFs  '  Angliie  Suspiria  ; '  but  the  right 
reading  is  Juckson,  of  course  for  Juxou.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  a  hit  (p.  x)  at 
seventeenth-century  printers,  but  they  are  amply  revenged.  The  title, 
as  be  gives  it,  of  the  work  just  named  is  a  typographical  curiosity,  and  it 
is  not  the  only  one  in  the  '  List '  which  challenges  criticism  on  the  same 
or  otber  scores.  As  for  misprints,  they  abound,  both  in  notes  and  intro- 
duction. Tbe  aid  of  Mr.  C.  ?I.  Firlh  in  the  notes  is  loyally  acknowledged, 
but  it  seems  quite  a  chance  whether  he  appears  under  his  own  name  or 
as  '  Afr.  Frith,'  atid  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  between  Strafford  and 
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fSUflbnl/  Without  going  beyond  proper  names  we  liave  also  '  Fonton  ' 
br  Ftlton  (p.  hx),  *  Finetti  '  (gen.  of  the  latinised  form)  for  Finet  (p. 
"1),  •  Dximet '  for  Brunei  (p.  793),  and  '  Henford  '  for  Hereford  (p.  7SH). 
(lliongh  errata  are  by  no  means  exhausted  ^  when  L'flstrantje 
in  1C61  to  Howell's  '  Cordial  for  the  Cavaliers,'  he  did  not  borrow 
itiUe  and  produce  •  his  own  "  Cordial,"  '  Ac.  (p.  xlviii) ;  Lis  pamphlet 
[A  CAveat  for  the  Cavaliers/  G.  F.  Warner. 


The  Tahle  Talk  o/  John  SeUhn.    Edited  hy  S.  H.  Rkvsolds.     (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.     1892.  | 

&ETNOLD8  in  reprinting  Selden's  "well-known  '  Table  Talk  *  has  given 
a  good  text  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured  where  no  original  raanuscript 
farthcoming,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  a  body  of  judiciously  chosen 
which  enlighten  without  overburdening  the  reader.  In  the  famous 
on  the  three  estates,  mdeed,  a  further  emendation  seems  to  be 
Mflired.  as  Selden  can  hardly  have  written  that  they  'are  the  lords  tem- 
ponl.  the  bishops  nn^  the  cler^'v  and  the  commons  '  where  *  the  bishops 
mi  the  clergy '  would  make  excellent  sense.  On  another  point  Mr. 
lolds  does  not  see  a  dilHculty  which  really  exists.  Twice  in  the  '  Table 
; '  Selden  is  made  to  say  that  the  members  of  parliament  imprisoned 
the  speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair  were  imprisoned  in  the  third 
?of  Charles  I,  a  mistake  also  made  by  Whitelocke.  In  reality  they 
«n  imprisoned  on  4  March  162iJ— that  is,  almost  at  the  close  of  the 
ih  year  of  Charles's  reign.  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage  in 
^Which  S«ldeu  spoak:^  of  '  incendiaries  of  the  state  '  (p.  63)  Mr.  Reynolds 
«loM  not  give  us  much  help.  '  They,'  writes  Selden,  *  that  first  set  it 
on  fire  [by  monojxilics,  forest  business,  imprisoning  of  the  parliament- 
nwa  8°  Caroli,  Ac]  are  now  become  regenerate,  and  would  fain  quench 
ill*  fire.  Certainly  they  deaeived  most  to  be  punished  for  being  the  first 
Aatbors  of  our  distractions.'  In  an  excursus  Mr.  Reynolds,  without 
TWituring  to  be  dogmatic,  suggests  that  Laud  was  pointed  at.  Laud, 
bowerer,  had  nothing  specially  to  do  with  the  forests,  and  I  should 
rajjEgect,  though  not  without  diftidence,  that  the  remark  was  made  in  the 
niomer  or  autumn  of  1G41,  when  Holland,  Pembroke,  and  others,  who 
Jadnt  in  the  council  when  the  fire  was  first  lighted,  had  turned  round 
wttt  t&king  part  in  the  opposition.  The  reference  to  the  forests 
Ibeparticnlarly  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Holland,  who  had  presided 
thtf  court  by  which  their  liounds  had  been  enlarged. 
It  ia  a  pity  that  Mr.  Reynolds  has  not  given  a  less  vague  sketch  of 
Mexi'it  position  and  character  in  his  introduction.  There  was  so  nmch 
him  of  the  (J^ist  tier  stets  vcnuint  that  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
ilorth  boldly  for  a  great  cause  deserve  to  be  emphasised.  Foremost 
it  them  is  the  scene  in  1647  in  which  he  appeared  almost  alone  iu 
parliament  to  support  the  demand  of  the  EngUsh  catholica  for  toleration. 
Ii«  tbcn  dwelt  upon  that  distinction  between  idolatry  and  prayers 
Id  tbe  saiutd  which  he  only  concedes  in  the  '  Table  Talk  '  (p.  80) 
led  papists.'  His  argument  on  this  occasion  won  for  him  from  an 
priest  the  compliment  that  he  was  tutlo  inti-nttiumtf  trccleiiiaslico 
teclesid,  Bahuel  R.  GAnnmEit. 

TOU  mi.— KO.  XXIX.  M 
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EliMbeth  Farncsc,  *  The  Terimvjaitt  of  Spain.'  By  Edward  Ahmstiioxji^ 
(London  :  Lougmaus,  Green,  &  Co.     1892.)  H 

One  would  prefer  to  tuke  this  book  as  what  its  author  considers  it  essen- 
tially to  be,  viz.  a  study  in  diplomacy.  As  sucli,  if  it  doos  not  precisely 
fill  a  gap,  it  treats  with  leraarkalilo  intelligence,  and  with  no  ordbiary 
de^'ree  of  researcli,  a  period  of  European  politics  on  which  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  but  little  lii^lit  has  been  thrown  by  English 
liigtorical  writers  since  the  days  of  Coxe.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
Armstrong's  book,  like  the  writings  of  0.  Weber  to  which  he  makes 
reference,  shows  that  even  in  writing  the  history  of  treaties  it  is  possible 
to  think  for  oneself.  Notln'ng  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  the 
examination  in  the  volume  befoie  us  of  the  relations  between  the  so- 
called  Bourbon  Family  Compacts,  as  to  which  I  for  one  have  long  felt  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Sccley ;  although  Mr. 
Armstrong's  doubts  as  to  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of 
the  Esourial  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  further  information  obtained  by 
him  in  time  to  be  added  in  an  appendix.  Nor  again — to  turn  to  a  broader 
issue,  and  one  concerning  which  it  was  required,  not  to  make  a  new  pouit, 
but  without  wearisome  repetition  to  bring  home  the  clear  facts  of  the 
case — could  the  responsibility  of  the  I'.nglish  opjKJsition  for  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  war  in  1 7^:59  have  been  better  established  than  by 
Mr.  Armstrong's  description  of  the  political  situation  between  the  two 
countries  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  Lastly,  even  on  the  more 
doubtful  groimd  of  political  speculation,  where  assent  is  less  easily 
commanded,  the  author  of  this  book  in  at  once  interesting  and  originaL 
I  cannot  follow  him  in  his  estimatt?  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  Italy 
as  a  nation  by  the  anti-Austrian  pohcy  pursued  by  Elisabeth  Farnese  in 
the  interests  of  her  ottspring ;  but  there  is  matter  for  retlesiou  ui  hia 
obser\*ation8,  even  where  they  have  a  flavour  of  paradox,  and  his 
comments  on  the  episode  in  the  history  of  Sicily  on  which  he  has  occasion 
to  touch  are  well  worth  considering. 

I  have  hastened  to  place  in  the  forefront  of  my  remarks  upon  this 
book  an  acknowledgment  of  some  among  the  merits  wliich  it  appears  to 
me  unquestionably  to  possess.  For  I  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of 
saymg  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  disfigured,  more  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  volume,  by  flippancies  of  style  which  are  only  too  surely 
calculated  to  make  the  judicioiis  grieve.  They  sit,  however,  so  imeasily 
upon  the  writer  that  there  can  be  but  little  fear  of  his  repeating  such 
manifest  ofl'ences  against  good  taste  ur  his  m^xt  historical  work;  and  in 
this  expectation  I  prefer  to  dwell  no  further  on  an  unpleasant  topic.     -^M 

Should  it  be  asked  whether  Mr.  Armstrong  was  justitied  in  gi\-inpiP 
biographical  fi-amework  to  a  narrative  which,  aa  he  says,  is  ine\atably  the 
history  of  a  period  rather  than  of  a  person^  my  reply  would  be  that  he 
has  by  no  meana  judged  amiss.  '  The  weight  of  a  strong  personaUty,'  to 
use  his  own  apt  phrase,  is  warrant  quite  sufficient  for  the  biographical 
treatment  of  any  chapter  of  history  in  which  such  a  weight  has  made 
itself  distmctly  felt ;  while  the  advanlages  of  this  method,  unless  for 
experts  trained  on  Martens  and  Hertslet,  are  too  obvious  to  need  insasting 
upon.     Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  personal  influence  of  Elisabeth  F« 
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Mfon  the  period  of  European  politics  coincident  with  that  of  her  niarrictl 

Ufc?  was  of  ilH  kind  unparalleled,  contradicted  by  apparent  inconsistencies 

in  her  conduct,    or   hv  the   lunnistakaUle  limits   to   her  capacity  and 

wrfllntedsea  ui  her  character.   She  was  hardly  even  one  of  those  personages 

flhu  (conveniently  for  themselves)  depend  on  their  power  of  piercing  to 

Uh-  root  of  aflfairs  without  being  at  tlie  pains  of  niasterinj:,'  details  ;  but 

dlier  personal  and  family  interests  she  never  lost  HJ^ht,  even  when  they 

CMidicted  with  strong  private  feelings,  such  as  her  aversion  to  Fiance 

»ml  Freneb  iiitiuence.     And  as  to  her  character,  althongh  Frederick  II 

nay  have  gone  too  far  in  calhug  her  great,  yet  ho  well  deseribtd  her 

tuiitre  as  made  up  of  the  fiery  soul  of  a   Roman  and  the  masculine 

roiirajjc  of  an  Englishman,  of  Italian  fiwssr  and  French  vivacity  :  and  we 

majr  conclude  that  she  was  born  to  nde  and  not  to  be  ruled.    Nothing,  by 

thewny,  could  be  more  futile  than  the  objection  which  I  see  has  been  takeii 

to  Mr.  .\nn><trong's  adoption  on  his  title-page  of  Carlyli-s  nicknanie  for 

Kliiabeth  :     *  The  Tcnnagant  of  Spain.'     Apart  from  her  initial  victory 

ovwthedn'ttd  Jladuiue  des  I'rsinsin  imt-ncounter  worthy, of  being  sung  in 

iheNibeJunyenlieii,  and  from  her  famous  exclamation,  as  at  the  time  of  tlu 

appgpgflB  of  Cambrui  she  tmmpled  upon  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  France, 

•Tlie  lk)nrl»ori8  are  a  race  of  devils  ! "  we  have  Ihe  testimony  of  Stanhope 

to  hiT  tirades  against  Lewis  XV,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  tlu-  entire 

Fnench  nation  on  the  provoking  occasion  of  the  Leszczynska  marriage ; 

her  avowed    rogret   that   she  could  not   box   the   ears   of  the   king  of 

Portugal,  Ac.  kc.     Hut  notwilhstimding  the  n^cords  of  these  und  aUiilo- 

jwu  amenities,  it  is  noticeable  how  scant  are  the  actual   biographical 

matt^rialN  which,  in  spite  of  researches  f(n-  which  he  deserves  every  credit, 

Mr.  Annfitrong  has  l»ecn  able  to  collect.     This  may  be  in  piu-t  due  to  the 

•ony  of  Spiinish  court  life,  which  would  have  dried  the  ink 

of  the  duchess  of  Orleans;  and  who  was  there  in  the  in- 

ildeniOBS  of  San  lldefonso  to  think  of  beguUbig  the  ineiTablc 

xistencc   by   plucuig   it  on   daUy  record?     Still,  for  whole 

the   queen's   life,  for  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood  in 

iiiir  knowledge  of  her  personiil  history  seems  almost  to  vanish 

.....g.     Her  biogi-apher  has  therefore  done  well  to  make  the  most 

ti   notices  of   the  queen  as  remain   from  contemporary  liandw, 

''.lining  with  iVlberoiii's  and  ending  with  that  of  the  jaunchced  Bishop 

V.i'jr''-nl  of  Iltnnes,  and  including  her  portrait  drawn   by  St.  Simons 

1.     From  liim  may  best  be   gathered  wherein  lay  the   real 

''        w,   liliaabeth  Farnese's  personality — a  charm  ivrfectly  compatible 

Iv  with  certaui  physical  drawbacks,  but  also  with  the  long  list  of 

V  kind  industriously  set  down  by  Vaureal.     She  ton  was, 

»•  11  bsive  phrased  it,  f/«fi  A^rt <///'. 

Willi  relmtively  so  little  biographical  and  so  much  other  material  at 
Iiiiemiiiuuid,  Mr.  Armstrong  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
lloMd  of  his  personal  narrative  in  hand  while  carrying  on  his  relation  of 
»« ind  negotiations.  In  both  divisions  of  his  task  he  might  have  saved 
tnoUeto  hi3  readers  by  wore  frequent  and  precise  chronulogical  references, 
■are  fiipeciAlly  as  hifl  index  ia  of  the  slender  sort.  Thns>  in  particular, 
fMoane  nr  My  b*:  had  to  tlio  genealogical  table  at  the  end  of  Ihe 

irinrnf  (wli  .  >'Over.  is  not  quite  accurate)  for  the  dates  of  the  births 
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of  Queen  Klisabetb's  children,  albeit  they  count  for  ao  much  in  her 
history.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  printer  has  escaped  saperviBion  ;  '  the 
succession  of  Juiiers-Ber<i' is  a  daring  flight.  That  Grimaldo  was  dis- 
charged '  from  the  Viennese  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  '  cannot  surely 
be  meant  to  be  figuratively  spoken. 

In  many  ways,  of  which  Ehsabeth  in  her  ignorance  had  no  conception, 
the  long  reign  of  her  husband  witnessed  an  extraordinary  transition  in 
the  life  of  the  Spanish  people  and  state.  Unfortunately,  this  transition 
was  not,  as  yet  at  all  events,  accompanied  by  any  material  advance  in  the 
indigpcnsable  conditions  of  economic  prosperity.  Listcad  of  tliis,  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  stateamen  whom  Elizabeth  favoured,  though  she 
threw  them  over  as  easily  as  she  took  them  up,  offered  to  their  adopted 
country  a  return  to  the  restless  foreign  policy  of  the  'great'  Habsburg 
reigns,  and  to  the  financial  sacrifices  which  it  brought  with  it.  But 
Elisabeth  had  no  national  aspirations,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  schemes 
of  Alberoni  or  th©  intrigues  of  Ripperda,  except  as  the  means  towards 
her  own  dynastic  ends.  And  even  these  were  limited  to  the  advancement 
of  her  own  immediate  family.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  she  cherished 
a  more  than  mediocre  sympathy  with  the  one  political  ambition  dear  to 
her  lethargic  husband's  soul— his  eventual  succession  to  the  French 
throne  —  which  has  been,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  co-operated 
in  inducing  him  to  renounce  his  own.  For  such  a  princess  there  is  no 
remembrance  among  great  national  queens,  or  e^'en  by  the  siiie  of  such  aa, 
while  endowed  with  far  feebler  powers  than  hers,  have  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilities  identified  themselves  with  the  interests,  the  sentiments,  or 
the  ideals  of  their  peoples.  But  not  the  less  is  the  life  of  IClisabeth 
Farnese  deserving  of  attentive  study;  and  even  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sympathy.  As  an  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  Europe  she  rivalled  Charles  XII 
himself;  as  a  wife  she  carried  the  art  of  indirect  government  to  the 
extreme  pitch  of  the  jiossible.  Yet  Philip  V,  as  DoIUnger  mentions,  had 
been  solemnly  exhorted  by  his  grandfather  never  to  decide  except  for 
himself,  because  he  could  thus  only  make  sure  of  the  di\-ine  illumination, 
When  Lewis  XIV  gave  this  advice,  he  had,  by  the  way,  been  for  twenty 
years  under  the  control  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  A.  W.  Ward. 


The  American  Ecvohdion.    By  John  Fiske. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1891.) 

Mb.  Fiske  has  written  the  best  history  tliat  we  possess  of  the  "war,  looked 
at  both  from  a  pohtical  and  a  military  point  of  vie\\'.  He  always  has  a 
definite  meaning  and  brings  it  home  to  his  readers.  He  never  loses 
himself,  as  hia  more  ambitious  countryman  Mr.  Bancroft  too  often  does, 
in  a  fog  of  majestic  conventionalities.  Though  he  does  not  set  himself 
to  the  production  of  purple  patches,  there  is  no  small  measme  of  force 
and  dignity  in  the  passage  where  he  .sums  up  the  work  of  Chatham  as  a 
statesman,  e\en  if  there  bo  something  of  an  unacknowledged  debt  to  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  even  if  it  be  somewhat  fanciful  to  ascribe  to  liim,  at  least  as 
a  conscious  agent,  the  creation  not  only  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
industrial  democracy  of  England,  but  also  of  modem  Germany,  Mr. 
Fiskc's  book  would  be  a  thoroughly  good  one  but  for  one  shortcomioij. 
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In  a  book  dealing  with  so  many  controversial  points,  space  should  have 
teen  found  for  reference.     There  was  no  need  whatever  for  copious  biblio- 
graphical notes  or  appendices  such  as  those  in  Mr.  Winsor'n  *  Memorial 
History.'     It  is  not  necessary   to    take  the  guest  into  the   kitchen,  to 
parade  before  the  reader  all  the  material  out  of  which  the  book  is  built 
vp.    Bat  where  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  a  reader  should  kuow  what 
vitneaa  the  author  is  calling  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Fiske's  training  mal<e8  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  approach 
Uie  whole   subject   impartially.     American   writers   of   greater   literary 
power,  and  in  some  respects  of  more  acute  perceptions  than  Mr.  Fiske, 
such  as  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  can  see  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  nothing  but  the  conflict  of  vitally  differing  creeds.   ICngland 
IS  to  them  nothing  but  the  personification  of  certain  poHtical  principles, 
bom  which  the  United  States  have  freed  themselves,  against  which  they 
pratai.     In    Mr.  Fiske's   eyes  the  colonies,  when  they  cut  themselves 
•drift,  were  simply  contending  for  the  maintenance  of  their  hereditary 
principles ;  their  later  political  life  was  but  a  further  development  and 
•Ideation  of  these  principles.     The  difference  was  really  administrative 
ntber  than  political ;    so  far  as  it  was  one  of   principle,  the  colonists 
wm-.  as  Burke  throughout  contended,  the  real  upholders  of  English  con- 
slilutional  doctrines.     The  true  nature  of  the  ditliculty  which  throughout 
kept  the  two  parties  asimder  has  never  been  more  clearly  stated  than  it 
ia  by  Mr.  Fiske.     It  arose,  as  he  points  out,  from  the  change  which  had 
gndnally  and  informally  come   over  the  status  of  parhament.     Theo- 
Mieally,  parhament  owed  all  its  power  to  its  reprcsontativti  character, 
rtefl  r4»ry  important  part  of  its  power,  the  right  to  tax,  could  only  he 
'\  by  reference  to  that  character.     But  ever  since  the  revolution  of 
-        '  it  had  been  assuming  to  itself  other  powers  which  could 

1-  I  or  explained  by  reference  to  its  representative  character. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Fiske  puts  it,  *  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  while 
ou  the  one  hajul  the  American  principle  of  no  taxation  without  repre- 
teotation   was  unquestionably  sound  and  just,   ou  the  other  hand  tlie 
nomplion  of  any  part  of  the  Ihitish  empire  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
puitarocnt  Keemed   equivalent  to  destroying   the  political  unity  of  the 
fflipire/      Those  who  discriminated  between   taxation   for   purposes  of 
wtmoe  and  taxation  for  purposes  of  administration  saw  this.   They  would 
•!>  fwi  have  aftsigned  to  parliament  two  sets  of  powers :  powers  of  taxa- 
1  from  its  representative  power,  and  therefore  inapplicable  to 
......cj  ;  and  powers  of  administration,  resting  on  public  utility  and 

L.  Idling  over  the  whole  empire. 

Here   on**    may  point  out,  what  Mr.  Fiske   clearly  implies,  though 

!<♦;  <loe4  not  definitely  express  it,  that  there  was  a  very  wide  difference 

'  u  the  policy  of  Grenville  and  those  who  supported  him  on  the 

Act  and  the  [whcy  of  George  III  and  Lord  North.    The  latter  was 

ne  may  call  distinctly  a  cabinet  policy  ;  it  was  an  arbitrary  policy 

taatd  by  the  king  and  his  advisers  to  be  enforced  with  the  consent  of  a 

kind  minority.     It  needed  a  very  moderate  perception  of  the  accepted 

princi{»le«  of  Eugli&h  constitutional  Uberty  to  see  the  evil  character  of 

ndi  measores  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  Lord  North's  other  four  acts 

</l774.    Grenville  was  a  man,  trained  in  whig  traditions,  with  a  clear 
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pei*teptluu  of  the  doctrines  of  1688,  but  no  power  of  ivnderstauding  oflH 
sympathising  with  the  wider  principles  which  underlay  them.  To  snch 
a  one  tlie  Stamp  Act  would  present  itself  as  simply  a  natural  extension 
of  thf  functions  necessarily  inherent  in  parliament.  Men  of  more  liberal 
principles  and  wider  i>erceptions  than  Greiiville,  the  whig  followers  of 
Roc'kiugham,  did  not  at  once  see  that  from  a  colonial  point  of  view  the 
authority  of  parliament,  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  crown,  was  external 
and  unrepresentfitive.  Lookinfj  at  the  question  as  he  does,  Mr.  Fisli^e 
can  resist  the  temptation  to  lay  exaggerated  blame  upon  individuals. 
He  sees  that  the  difficulty  largely  arose  from  causes  which  might  indeed 
have  been  prevented,  but  could  have  been  prevented  only  by  exceptional 
intelligence  ami  forbearance.  He  is  severe  to  George  IH,  but  probably 
not  severe  bi-vond  his  deserts.  One  miiv,  however,  doubt  whether  too 
much  of  deliln-rate  purpose  is  not  aetribed  to  the  king.  Mr.  Fiske  say!i^| 
that '  if  the  Aniicrican  position  that  llu-re  should  be  no  taxation  Avithout^ 
representation  ^\v\v  once  to  be  granted,  then  it  would  straightway  become 
necessary  to  admit  the  principles  of  parliamentary  reform.  .  .  .  The  system 
uf  rotten  borouyhs  would  he  swept  away ;  the  chief  engine  of  kingly 
corruption  would  thus  be  destroyed  ;  a  reformed  house  of  commons,  with 
the  people  at  its  buck,  would  curb  for  ever  tlie  pretensions  of  th^H 
crown.'  ^1 

Mr.  Fiskes  praiseworthy  adiniration  for  t'hatham  ratlier  blinds  him 
to  the  fact  that  the  king's  spirit  of  autocracy,  which  bore  such  evil  fiiiit, 
was  in  a  large  measin-e  a  plant  of  Chatham's  own  fostering.     The  tone  of 
his  letters  to  the  king  would  liave  been  in  an  ordinary  man  fulsoniely  J 
servile.     In   CliatluuM's,  they  were   but   illustrations  of  that   exuberant™ 
rhetoric  of  which    the  writer,  even  in   the   utmost   freedom   of   private 
correspondence,  ronld  not  rid  himself.     But  one  can  hardly  wonder  if  the 
king  ffU  justifii'd  in  hnlding  his  own  opinion  against  a  minister  who,  in 
lotin-n  lo  an  oiiliitarlly  civil  note,  '  begged  to  lay  himself  with  all  duty  an^H 
submission  nt  the  king's  feet,  and  to  oiler  the  tribute  of  n  grateful  heart," 
wholly  nnalile  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  devotion 
with  which  it  is  penetrated   by  his  majesty's  infinite   goodness.*      The 
logical  conscijuence  of  such  hingua^'O  was  the  conduct  not  of  Chatham, 
but  of  North.     One  can  not  wonder  that  a  clear-headed  man  like  Burk 
[daying  the  game  of  opposition  to  arbitrary  power  with  a  keen  iK.'rception 
of  the   value  of   each  move,  should  have  loathed  the  '  true  Chathamic 
btyle.' 

Few  will  dispute  Mr.  Fiski's  justice  in  singling  out  Charles Townsheu 
as  the  most  culpable  among  the  English  statesmen  concerned.  His  unii 
of  brilliant  debating  lanvers  with  a  total  absence  of  administrative  abihly 
and  of  any  sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  power  illustrates  our 
parliamentary  system  ut  its  very  worst,  lie  seems  to  have  looked  on  a 
political  measure,  not  us  a  machine  for  bringuig  about  certain  i>oliticBl 
ends,  but  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  letting  off  oratorical  fireworks,  and 
fur  ainioying  certain  persons  whom  he  "lislikcd. 

A^  1  have  just  b.aid,  the  causes  of  the  revolution  for  the  most  part  liv 
too  deep  lo  la  greatl)  iulliieucid  by  llie  action  of  iudi\  jduuls.     Theitj  is., 
however,  one  to  whose  conduct  Mr.  Fiske  .seems  to  attach  no  great  weight, 
but  who  has  a  fair  claim  to  share   the  obloquy   of  Townslicnd.     The 
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Dudoct  of  Bernard,  tlie  governor  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  summer  of 
KjO  hnti   no  small  share  in   determining  tho  after-conrse  of  events, 
^ritish  ofiicials  were  bouiid  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
,lhe  Stamp   Act  a  real  and   fffective  measure  of   conciliation. 
[that,  Bernard  chose  the  time  for  an  unntcessary  and  profitless 
[IniUci  with  the  assembly.     The  councils  were  elected  bjt  the  general 
Wttrt  -■  '^  -■*  to  the  veto  of  the  governor.  This  veto  had,  liy  the  admission 
ofHu  .  u  thoroughly  trustworthy  witness,  fallen  into  disuse.     It 

bid  been   ulio  customary   for  certain   officials   to   bo   re-elected.     The 
laembly  now  refused  to  re-elect  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  secretary, 
;  tnd  others.     Bt?max'd  thereupon  retaliated  by  vetoing  six  of  the  elected 
■n«l  in  doing  so  entangled  hiniself  in  a  general  dispute  with 
jbly.     Doubtless  Birnard  had  a  legal  right  to  act  as  he  did. 
Betth«  policy  of  the  government  which  he  represented  was  avowedly  a 
policy  of  cmnciUation,  and  conciliation  implies  as  a  necessary  condition  the 
tanender  of  strict  legal  rights.     The  attitude  of  Bernard  did  much  to 
^tbc  public  mind  of  Massachusetts  sore  and  angry,  ready  to  take  up 
!of  battle  the  moment  that  the  government  at  houK-  threw  it  down. 
If  Townshend   brought   ihe   match,  Bernard   had  done  a  good  deal  to 
liie  fuel. 
r.  Fislw  iiip)>ears  to  think  that  the  main  obstacles  tu  reconciliation 
*rre  the  mechanical  diflicultios  of  communication  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  king,  neconded  by  the  pliancy  of  Lord  North  and  the  harsh,  narrow 
jtaogy  of   Germain.      There  were,    however,    two    hindrances    whose 
inc«   Jfr.   Fisko    hardly   seems    to   tmderstand.      There   was   in 
a  parly,  that  numiiiiilly  lieiulcd  iiy  Huncuck,  lait  with   Samuel 
AiUmsaod  Waiivn  for  its  controlling  minds,  small  in  numbers,  but  able, 
niHgctic,  and  well  disciplined,  who  at  an  early  stage  cauie  to  the  concln- 
MD,  in  uo  way  morally  bhimable,  whatever  may  have  been  itn  wisdom, 
tint  Uifcir  only  safety  lay  in  complete  separation.     Their  strategy,  wholly 
Jirictwi  to  that  end,  was  no  doubt  at  times  unscrupulous,  thougli  pro- 
Jynot  more  unscnipulous  than  is  almost  inevitable  under  the  exigencies 
ty  warfare.     Furthennore,  reconciliation   would   only   have   been 
by  a  policy  of  compromise  on  the  part  ot  English  politicians,  and 
il«ra  of  |rarly  ill  lends  itself  to  such  a  policy.     In  a  st^nse,  no  doubt, 
le  that  our  whole  party  system  is  one  of  compromise.     But  there 
i  &  vide  difl4Ti*iic(*  U'twevn  the  compromise  begotten  of  custom,  resting 
it  modification  of  gom>ral  principles,  on  vague  use  of  general 
^li  the  Nttiying  inter|>relutiou  <d'  fonmUas,  and  what  wc  may 
ictive  compromise.     To  can-y  out  such,  each  party 
nttitude  of  an  advocate  and  assume  that  of  an  aibi- 
[Iftlor.     That  is  scarcely  pos,sible  imder  a  system  where  an  even  exagge- 
i'Ot'acy  has  become  a  necessity  of  party  discipline.     Thus 
1  of  compix>mise  seemed  to  his  own  side  a  betiayal,  to  his 
Plinni'nts  A  c«inft>88ion  of  weakness.     Dartmouth's  proposals,  considered 
k)  m  thoughtful  (in  historian  .is  Mr.  LccUy  to  have  had  in  thtin  the  basis 
a   ►■tinfuclory    wttlemeul,   met   with    uu   favour    on    either    hand, 
^jathams  attitude  to  the  ijucsiion  was  throughout  one  of  compronuKe, 
ln'ujjh  th«?  fuel  WHS  obscnretl  by   the   rhetorical  fervour   with   which, 
baracterietically,  be  urged  that  particular  side  of  the  compromise  which 
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at  the  time  was  uppermost ;  Chatham's  eflScieuey,  however,  was  sejriously 
marred  by  his  inability  at  this  time  to  act  with  any  pai'ty.  So  too  with 
Sholbui*ne,  whose  policy  was  almost  identictil  with  that  of  Chatham, 
differing  only  in  that  he  saw  the  question  thiongh  an  atmosphere  of  clear 
reason  rather  than  of  sentiment.  He  too  was  unable  to  act  consistently 
with  a  party ;  it  wju?  no  doubt  that,  quite  as  much  as  any  real  moral 
defect,  which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  political  Jesuitry.  It  would 
have  been  of  no  small  service  if  there  had  then  existed  a  colonial  office 
with  fixed  official  traditions,  which  might  have  acted  as  a  buffer  between 
parliament  and  the  colonies.  Schemes  of  compromise  might  have  hi 
some  chance  of  success  if  they  had  proceeded  from  such  a  body. 

Mr,  Fiske's  patriotism  does  not  in  the  least  blind  him  to  the  muddling," 
begotten  of  folly  and  dishonesty,  whereby  the  colonial  cause  was  put  in 
serious  danger  during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  He  describes 
Washington's  soldiers  in  the  winter  of  1777  leaving  on  the  snow  the  track 
of  blood  from  their  bare  feet,  and  cowering  at  night  round  their  camp 
fires  because  thoy  had  no  blankets  to  uleep  under,  while  .shoes,  stockings, 
and  clothes  were  scattered  in  heaps  about  the  country,  only  lacking  teams 
to  draw  them.  In  some  cases  the  soldiers  had  to  harness  themselves  and 
drag  their  stores,  and  on  one  occasion  Washington  was  withheld  from 
attacking  Howe  because  two  brigades  had  mutinied  after  two  days  nf 
total  starvation.  All  this  was  mainly  due  lo  the  folly  of  congress,  who 
had  taken  the  control  of  the  commissariat  out  of  the  hands  of  an  efficient 
Lead  and  placed  the  subordinate  officers  under  the  direct  control  of 
congress  itself.  The  army  suffered  not  merely  from  jobbery  and  neglect, 
but  from  a  grotesijuely  distorted  dread  of  military  power,  Mr.  Fiske 
describes  the  attitude  towards  these  questions  of  John  Adams  —that 
strange  compound  of  acuteness  and  luck  of  perception,  of  greatness  and 
pettiness.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  congress  elect  all  the  general  officers 
annually ;  and  if  some  great  men  shoukl  be  obliged  to  go  home  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  did  not  beheve  the  country  would  be  ruined.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  several  states  insisted  upon  a  share  of  the  general 
officers  in  proportion  to  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  he  characterised 
as  a  just  and  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Fiske  does  full  justice  to  the  man  who — probably  more  than  any 
other,  more  even  than  Washington's  duties  as  commander  allowed  him  to 
do — remedied  the  defects  of  organisation  and  discipline  which  hindered  the 
American  army — Baron  Steuben.  Before  he  became  inspector- R'eneral,  it 
had  been  customary  to  allow  every  soldier,  when  his  short  period  of 
service  had  expired,  to  carry  away  his  musket.  Steuben  stopp»l  this. 
Hitherio  the  annual  waste  of  muskets  had  been  from  eight  thousand  to 
four  thousand  ;  now  it  fell  to  twenty.  Steuben,  too,  avoided  the  error  of 
trying  to  create  out  of  provincial  militia  an  inferior  imitiition  of  well- 
trained  European  troops.  Like  Lord  Lynedoch  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Indian  cavalry,  Steuben  saw  that  his  material  had  special  gifts  and 
aptitudes  of  its  own  whicli  iinist  be  tunnnl  to  account.  He  di-vfloped  and 
methmlised  that  sybteni  of  wooilltuid  warfare  which  had  been  learnt  iji 
many  a  skirmish  with  the  Indiana,  and  had  done  such  good  service  at 
Saratoga.  J.  A.  DoYL£. 
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The  Lave  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.  Part  I.  Parliament.  (Second 
Edition.)  Part  II.  The  Crown.  By  Sib  William  Anson,  D.C.L., 
Winleu  of  All  Souls*  College.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     18JJ2.) 

Sib  WiLLLiM  Anson  has  undertaken  to  describe  the  framework  of  our  exist- 
ing constitution,  so  far  as  its  central  departments  are  concerned,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  method  of  its  working.  His  task  is  not  that  of  Professor  Dicey 
orM.  Boutmy,  whose  well-known  treatises  are  concerned  with  the  state- 
ment and  analysis  of  fundamental  principles,  nor  does  he  attempt,  like 
Professor  Freeman  or  Dr.  Stubbs,  to  trace,  except  incidentally,  the  hig- 
torical  development  of  our  institutions.  His  object,  more  nearly  resem- 
bliiip  that  of  Mr,  Todd  or  Professor  Hearn,  is  the  presentment  of  a  political 
\v8ttio  in  its  actual  shapf^  and  its  contemporary  working.  The  point  of 
^i**'  is  that  of  practical  politics  rather  than  political  philosophy  or  consti- 
lational  history ;  the  result  is  a  portrait,  not  a  disquisition  or  a  narra- 
tive. Nevertheless  no  thorough  understandiug  of  an  existing  |)olitical 
ngteui  is  attainable  without  sonio  knowledge  of  its  history.  In  politics, 
ti  in  other  mutable  thiogs.  •  win  '  and  '  werdeu  '  are  so  intertwined  that 
tl)e  student  must  understand  both  or  neither.  '  It  is  difficult,'  says  Sir 
^Hlliiai  Anson,  *to  dissociate  law  from  history  in  any  branch  of  legal 
'  '  f  of  all  can  this  hi;  done  in  describing  the  fabric  and  niachiuery 
iLtU  state,'  and  he  naturally  feels  thai  no  apology  is  needed 
■«U»er  to  lawyers  or  historians  for  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  history.' 

The  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  Vol,  I,  has  enabled  the  author  to 

fiiake  certain  ad<litions  and  alterations.     The  new  rules  of  parliamentary 

procedure,  adopted  \\\  IHWH,  have  been  incorporated  in  their  place,  and  the 

x*i'unl  of  the  relations  of  the  two  houses  has   been   amplified.     The 

iv  AS  it  stands  is  an  admirable  account,  clear,  orderly,  concise,  of  the 

'  '  !  itinij  of  parliament,  the  method  of  its   coming   mto   being,   its 

'"•■-■  1-  temporary  cessation  and  dissolmtion  ;  its  composition  and 
Its  rights  and  duties;  the  process  of  legislation  ;  the conm^xiou 

L^  .slative  and  executive  i>owers,  the  relations  of   ministers  and 

pvlLirDent :  finally,  parliament  as  a  court  of  law.  These  matters  are 
hundled  with  the  precision  of  a  lawyer,  the  method  of  a  Bound  theorist, 
^  preotical  judgment  of  a  man  of  the  world.  There  is  an  unusual 
•Inwncf  of  superfluities,  of  unnecessary  detail  or  padding.  For  instance, 
tbe  temptation  to  in:5litute  comparisons  with  the  systems  of  otber  states 
tauit  bttvo  been  constantly  present  to  the  author's  mind,  and  such  com- 
PMiouB  wouhl  be,  in  other  connexions,  not  only  interesting  but  indis- 
l*o«»blr-  In  a  plain  picture  of  the  English  constitution  they  are  nob 
I  ir"d,  ftiid  they  would  liave  doubled  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Sir  W« 
"I!  'iJ  hnii  -nci'cssfully  withstood  this  temptation.     This  strict  attention 

i ''  j't.K  :jk  .il  L-nd  in  view  has  led  Ihu  author  to  reduce  his  historical  in- 
■"  "I'ji  ;:i  iM  or  summaries  to  narrow  limits,  hut  the  process  of  compression, 
''  ;  hiinlly  necessary  Wj  say,  does  not  make  the  writing  of  historj'  more 
*•*?  or  dose  ilu*  door  lo  error.  The  lucidity  and  accuracy  of  bir 
".  AD«on>  historical  sketches  give  the  reader  good  ground  for  believing 
^  \n  thoik--  poriioas  of  his  work  which  are,  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
JOoi*  important,  and  in  which  it  is  harder  to  bring  him  to  book,  he  is  an 
•fiully  tniAtwurthy  guide.     Still,  where  so  much  historical  ground  is 
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covered  and  wht-re  the  treatment  is  so  concise,  it  is  hardly  to  Ix*  expected 
that  there  should  be  nothing  to  •which  exception  may  be  taken.  In  the 
'  Historical  Outline '  (chap,  ii.)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  has  not, 
here  and  there,  unduly  depreciated  the  amount  of  influence  exercised  by 
the  medieval  king,  I  hardly  know  if  there  is  any  period,  except  times  of 
revolution  or  civil  war — and  these  do  not  count — in  which  •  the  possible 
chet'kH  on  the  kinj^'s  power  '  reduced  it  '  to  little  hut  a  form  '  (p.  20) ;  and 
although  it  may  he  true  that  *  the  history  of  the  royal  seals  shows  the 
care  taken  thai  no  oflicial  exijression  of  the  royal  pleasure  should  be 
uiiauthenticated  by  mi  ofliccr  of  state/  it  would  be  equally  correct  to 
point  to  that  history  as  a  series  of  attempts,  and  successful  attempts,  on 
the  part  of  the  monarchy  to  evade  the  control  of  the  great  officials. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  Sir 
W.  Anson  L-oitibats  the  doctrine  of  an  uu divided  sovereignty  as  expounded 
by  Austin.  *  It  would  seem  to  follow,'  he  says  (p.  38),  'that  the  picture 
which  Austin  presents  of  a  legislature  issuing  commands  which  the  exe- 
cutive is  constrained  to  obeVt  without  which  it  can  do  nothing,  is  remote 
from  fact.  .  .  .  We  must  admit  that  there  is  in  o»n-  constitution,  as  in 
others,  a  legislative  Bovereigii  or  supreme  law-making  power,  luid  an 
executive  sovereign,  whose  constitution  may  be  changed,  but  whose  licts 
are  not,  or  cannot  be,  habitually  controlled  by  the  other.'  Now  it  would, 
of  course,  be  absurd  to  snpptiso  that  the  exocuti\e  can  do  nothing  without 
the  legislature,  but  is  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  executive  must  obey  the 
commands  of  the  legislature,  where  given  ?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  that 
supremacy  of  the  law  which  Professor  Dicey  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
home  to  us?  Moreover,  docs  it  follow  that,  because  officials  act  on 
their  own  initiative  and  frequently  do  things  that  cannot  be  reversetl, 
therefore  there  is  a  divided  sovereignty  ?  Any  servant  in  a  house,  any  cleric 
in  a  bank  can  do  the  same,  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  sovereign,  or  the  equal 
of  his  njjister  or  employer.  It  is  nu  inseparable  inoidi'Ul  of  authority 
delegated  to  a  hnmiin  iigent  that  he  may  occasionally  act  beyond  or 
against  the  \i,ill  of  the  delegator,  and  do  things  which  cannot  be  midone. 
bir  W.  Anson's  argument  might  equally  well  l>e  used  to  prove  that 
because  judges  may  misapply  the  law  or  criminals  break  it,  or  because 
there  are  departments  which  the  law  does  not  touch,  therefore  parliament 
is  not  supreme  in  its  special  province,  the  making  of  laws.  The  argu- 
ment, in  factt  proves  too  much  :  IVn-,  if  pushed  to  the  extreme,  it  would 
prove  that  sovereignty  ceases  to  exist  uiiless  uninterruptedly  exercised, 
which  iM  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  canimt  be  (ielegated,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Or  ugain,  if  sovereignty  is  tlivided 
because  ministers,  using  tlieir  delegated  authority,  act  without  consiUting 
the  sovereign  [leople  in  parliament,  then  not  only  every  permanent  secre- 
tary of  a  (lepartnient,  but  eveiy  tax-collector,  every  bailiii',  is  al.^o  sovereign, 
and  the  crown  in  council  is  no  more  sovereign  than  the  crown  in  parlia- 
ment. The  point  is,  surely,  not  wiiether  evciy  ivction  of  a  subordinato  is 
dune  in  rxueution  of  a  coniumud,  or  whether  the  superior  is  in  a  position 
practically  to  rr|)udinte  vxcry  action  of  his  subordiJiab^  whicli  he  disap- 
proves, but  whether  the  delegated  authority  can  be  revoked  or  the  delin- 
quent punished  for  liis  act.  The  question  of  foreign  affairs,  notably  of 
the  nxaking  of  treaties  and  of  the  cession  of  land,  stands  on  a  different 
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footiu^.  Herv  there  seems  to  be  a  divided  sovereignty,  or  rather  lliia  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  executive  sovereignty  of  the  crown  wliich  parliament 
h%»  not  yet  taken  over.  The  discussion  aroused  by  the  late  cession  of 
'■'  I  and  its  reference  to  a  pailiamentary  vote,  alluded  to  by  Sir 

\      lii.  280),  made  it  clear  that,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

(iladstone  and  other  competent  judges,  this  is  a  province  in  which  parlia- 
ment cannot  rightly  interfere.  The  prerogative  of  pardon,  ntill  exercised 
be  the  cruwn,  is  also,  perhaps,  a  similar  siu'vival  of  ancient  sovereignty. 
But  if  in  these  matters  parliament  ji/cquiesces  in  the  executive  sovereignty 
of  the  crown,  Uiis  is  surely  not  the  case  with  other  departments  of  the 
•dmiiiifitFation.  Else  what  right  have  hououriible  membtirs  to  harass 
miidsitcrs  with  questions  which  pry  into  every  comer  of  official  life,  still 
tnurp  by  their  special  disaiipnn.il  to  drive  a7i  obnoxious  minister  from 

On  this  point  the  diJicusj^iun  is  iit  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  James  I, 
whtii.  til  the  debate  on  impositions,  Mr.  ^Vhitelockt,'  laid  down  the  doctrine 
o!  sovereignty  as  follows  : — *  The  sovereign  power  is  in  the  king  ;  but  in 
\h^  king  is  A  twofold  power,  the  one  in  parliament,  as  he  is  assisted  with 
tlw  MHiHeul  of  the  whole  state,  the  other  out  of  parliament,  as  he  is  sole 
iiided  merely  by  his  own  will  [or,  as  we  should  now  say,  by 
And  if  of  these  two  jiowers  in  the  king  one  is  greater  than 
iin-  other,  and  can  direct  luid  control  the  other,  that  is  sjtprfivui  potesUttii 
the  sovereign  power,  and  the  other  is  mibnrdinata.  It  will  then  be  easily 
pntvtd  that  the  power  of  the  king  in  parliament  is  greater  than  his  ixjwer 
out  uf  {Mirliament,  and  doth  rule,  and  control  it ;  for  if  the  king  nrnke  a 
grant  by  his  letters  patents  out  of  parliament,  it  bmdeth  him  and  his 
!<oeocMors ;  but  by  his  power  in  parliament  he  may  defeat  and  avoid  it, 
Biiil.  ilierefore,  that  is  the  greater  power.  ...  So  you  see  the  appeal  is 
Iroiii  the  king  out  of  parliament  to  the  king  in  parhament.'  I  am  not 
roiKvraed  here  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  Bir  W,  Ansoii  between  the 
•^ututivf  and  the  legislature,  which,  of  course,  in  its  practical  application 
to  Uir  Hritish  constitution,  cannot  be  maintained,  hut,  setting  this  aside, 
••II"  !i'4  the  point  at  issue,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Whitelocke's 

*r|fiiii  lie  answered. 

A  liUght  error  may  be  noticed  on  p.  CU,  where  it  is  said  that  the  oaths 
trf  tnpreroacy  and  allegiance  were  not  prtsciibod  to  he  takm  by  Ijotli 
*'<MW.i  (if  parliunient  *  till  the  List  year  of  (.'harlea  11, '  There  was  no 
|*tli*ineiit  in  the  last  year  of  Charles  H  ;  it  was  in  1070  tfial  th*  act  in 
'i:ik>ti4Mj  wa«  fKLssed.  The  statement  on  p.  142,  relative  to  the  privileges 
<rf  (wrliameut,  lliat  *  the  practice  of  claunmg  these  privileges  dates  from 
Uhr  ruigu  of  H»;nry  VllI,*  is  not  quite  accurate.  Sir  E.  May's  remarks  on 
llufMUue  Buhject.  referred  to  in  tlie  note,  are  «liU  more  misleaihng.  The 
cUtm  fnr  privih'ge  was  made  by  Speaker  Cheney  in  Henry  IV's  reigu,  and 
W  tuUtiially  made  during  tbe  hlteenth  centiny,  though  not  in  the 
i»«oden»  fonii.  The  first  recortled  instance  ui  which  llie  tbrec  requests 
■  '■  I'lf  eiihtomar}"  wei'c  cr)lli'etively  put  ft »rwaid  occur, 
1'  !  "J  «•!'  Mary'K  (irst  jjaiiiiinK'nt,  in  1.351,  and  it  was 
t^  :iU  1671  Uiat  the  practice  became  regular.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  i\* 
•V  ;Jiat  *  vhr  privileges  themselves  are  of  nmch  tdder  date  '  than  the  reign 
'  fffiiry  VIII.     Pouhiless  they    were  occasionally   recognised  before, 
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but  the  rigbt  of  freedom  of  speech,  far  the  most  important  of  them,  wi 
repeatedly  ignoretl  by  the  monarch,  and  was  seldom  insisted  upon 
parliament,  during  the  Tudor  iimes,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  est 
blished  till  after  the  Restoration  ;  while  the  right  of  freedom  from  arrest, 
though  rejieatedly  chained,  \va«  not  established  till  Sir  T.  Shirley's  case^^ 
and  the  statute  to  which  that  case  gave  rise,  in  1004.  I^M 

Among  the'  many  excellent  thbigs  in  this  volnnie,  perhaps  chapters 
vii.  and  ix.  may  he  singled  out  as  especially  good.  The  former  has  been 
largely  rewritten  so  as  to  incorporate  the  latest  changes  in  the  process  ()■■ 
legislation.  Public  bills  are  carefully  distinguished  from  private  bills  and*" 
money  bills.  The  striking  fact  is  emphasised  and  explained  that,  while 
keeping  control  of  the  national  purse,  the  house  of  commons  '  has  abso- 
lutely precluded  itself  from  determining  that  any  money  sball  be  granted 
at  all,  unless  ihe  proposal  for  a  grant  emanates  from  the  crown '  {p.  265). 
It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  tliat  the  section  on  appropriation  might  be 
somewhat  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  short  historical  outline  of  the 
stops  by  which  this  system,  indispensable  to  parliamentary  control,  was 
establislied.  Th(;  firat  steps  belong  to  quite  modern  hintory,  the  last 
developmentg  are  matters  ahnost  gf  yesterday.  The  relations  of  the 
executive  and  legislature  are  admirably  discussed  in  chapter  ix.  In 
reference  to  the  dispensing  power,  the  case  of  Godden  v.  Hales,  a  com-_ 
iiiouplace  in  the  books,  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  Thomas  v.  Sorreli^ 
which  is  i-qually  important,  but  coniparaiively  unknown.  In  spite  of  Mf? 
Morley's  special  pleading,  Sir  \\.  .\nson  still  holds  (p.  329)  that  '  the 
systematic  maintenance  of  a  ministerial  luajorily  by  the  regular  payment 
of  bribes  seems  to  have  been  the  iiiveiitiun  of  Walpole.'  Walpole's  con-, 
temporaries  can  hardly  have  been  so  nmch  deceived  as  his  last  advocai 
prelentls,  and  his  grudging  acqiuttal  only  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  brin( 
ing  things  home  to  public  men,  or  implies  that  his  successors  could  nc 
aflbrd  to  throw  away  liia  weapons. 

The  second  volume  of  Sir  W.  Anson's  work  deals  with  the  Crown? 
After   an  historical    sketch  of  the  prerogative,  the  author  treats  of  the 
royal  title  and  the  relations  of  monarch  and  subject ;  of  the  councils  of 
the  crown,  and  particularly  of  the  cabinet ;  the  departments  of  government ; 
the  dominions  and  dependencies  ;  the  revenue,  the  army  and  navy,  church 
and  state,  and  the  law  courts.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  the  text  are  a 
number  of  documents  -summonses,  letters  patent,  writs,  commissions, 
oaths,  Ac,  reference  to  which  is  facilitated  by  a  special  table.    Such  illustra- 
tions are  very  useful  to  the  student,  and  no  one  w^bo  knows  the  value  of 
Dr.  Stubba's   '  Select  Charters  '  or  Mr.  Gardiner's  '  Documents  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution '  will  gi-umblo  at  the  addition   thereby  made  to  the 
bidk  of  the  work.     The  labour  of  collecting  the  information  embodied  in 
this   volume  niuat  have  been  very  great,  and  the  task  of  arranging  so 
large   a  mass   of  detail  is  a  very  difficult  one.     Many  brandies  of  the 
subject  may  be  regarded  from  various  points  of  view,  and  it  is  hard  to 
attain  clearness  and  completeness  without  having  recoursJe  to  repetitioi 
Sir  \V.  Anson  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  task.     He  acknowledges ! 
obligation  to  Mr.  Todd's  bulky  but  invaluabJe  treatise.   There  is,  howevei 
ample  evidence  that  he  has  gone  far  beyond  this  source.     This  a-oIui 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  proiiortion  of  historical  matter  likely  to  be  new 
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io  most  students  of  constitutional  liistory  than  <][i]l  tbe  first.     In  regard 
to  earlier  times  the  author  relies  mainly  on  Dr.  Stubbs.     It  is  remark- 
able, b\it  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  be  hardly  ever  refers  to  Hal  lam, 
whose  conception  of  the  constitution  allowed  him  almost  entirely  to  omit 
the  side  of  the  subject  with  which  Sir  W.  Anson  is  principally  concerned. 
It  is  more  strange,  perhaps,  that  there  are  no  references— so  far  as  I 
hate  observed — to  Gneist.     Such  a  reference  would  perhaps  have  cor- 
netod  a  certain  temlency,  which  seems  to  show  itself  in  chapter  i.  for 
inrtance,  to  antedate  or  to  invert  the  apijearaucc  of  early  administrative 
institutions.     It  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  raise  objections  to  the  state- 
ment (p.  {))  that  '  there  grew  up  within  it  [the  full  or  great  council  of  the 
Norman  kinge]  a  permanent  standing  committee,  the  Curia  Regis,'  but, 
iput from  the  doubts  which  may  be  fi;lt — and  Dr.  Ciatist  goes  beyond 
doubts — as  to  the  corporate  character  or  cohesion  of  the  Curia  at  so  early 
t  date,  it  is  rather  a  misleading  modernism  to  call  it  a  '  committee  '  of  tbe 
great  council.     Whatever  deliberative  or  administrative  iutluence   the 
Qoeaaional  meetings  of  the  Curia  possessed  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  presence  of  the  king,   and   from   the  oUKcial  ]K)sitiQns  of  itni  most 
important  members,  not  from  the  fact  that  those  members  may  also  have 
fomied  part  of  the  cominunr  cowilium  rcijni.     Again,  to  say  that  '  legis- 
Ulion  or  special   taxation  must  wait  for  a  meeting  of  the  larger  body 
«beD  the  king  wore  his  crown  at  Christmas,  Easter,  aii<l  Whitsuntide,'  is 
rarely  to  read  tbe  principles  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  into  the  practice  of 
the  eleventh.      And,  supposing  the  statement  were  true  of  the  first  two 
Nonrmn  kings,  what  becomes  of  it  in  the  days  of  Henry  I,  who,  as  the 
cbronicltT  tells  us,  gave  up  the  practice  of  holding  those  terminal  durbar^s '? 
Olkipr  passages  seem   to  imply  no  doubt  that  the  Curia  as  a  body  was 
Mitecedent  to  the  Exchequer,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  at  least  probable 
tW  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Norman  kings  gave  to  the  latter  body 
»corp(imle  authority  and  organisation  some  time  before  the  officials  of 
tile  royal  household  combine<l  their  forces  for  any  other  purpose.     '  Out 
^  the  Curia  <we  read  on  p,  10)  proceed  specific  departments  of  govern- 
nwnt,  and    administration,'   and   then    the    Exchequer,    among    other 
"lepartuiontji,   is   mentioned.     If  by   'the   Curia*   is   meant    simply    the 
•ggregate  of  court-ofhcials,   the  phrase   may  stand,  but  if  it  means  a 
wrpoiate  body,   anytliing   of  the  nature   of  court,   cabinet,  or  council, 
*'>ould  not  the  statement  bo  reversed  ?    One  small  point  may  be  noticed 
«>  p.  13.    If  we  give  the  sheriff  the  right  to  select  the  recognitors  in  the 
Pwd  asNize,  do  we  not  tly  na  the  face  of  Glauvill,  and  deprive  the  county 
"f  >'i  important  rung  in  the  ladder  of  parliamentary  representation  ? 

Of  the  development  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Cabinet,  the  author 
KivnKin  chap,  iij,)  an  admirable  sketch,  and  his  analysis  of  the  [wsition 
«h1  ■  -of  the  pi-emier  is  equally  goo<l.    Throughout  the  [wst-revo- 

''^i  nxl  he  uses  contemporary  memoirs  and  papt-rs  with  excellent 

•■^w.  Hia  \iew  of  the  Star-chamber,  its  development  from,  and  relations 
»rth  the  Privy  Council,  docs  not  altogether  eaca]>e  obscurity,  but  that  very 
•difficult  Kection  of  constitutional  history  has  yet  to  bo  worked  out.  Sir 
"•  .\uHOu  couiiidera  (p.  DO)  that  the  secret  connnitteo  or  cabinet,  with 
*l»icb  Charles  II,  in  the  early  part  of  liis  reign,  discussed  his  most  delicate 
''fliMrB.  wa«  a  body  distinct  from  the  foreign  committee.     Mr.  Todd  takes 
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ft  different  \iew  an<l,  I  think,  on  tlit-  whole  tho  more  probahle  ono.     Iflfl! 
discussinff  the  varion';  administrative  departments,  tl;e  author  makes  a 
useful  distinction  between  those  which  may  strictly  Li>  ciilleil  executive 
ofllces,  such  as  the  secretiiryships  or  the  Admiralty,  and  those  wldch  are 
rather  regulative,  as  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  his  sketch  of  the  develop^^_ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  from  the  Exchequer  (p,  1G3)  he  gives  some  informa^l 
tion  which,  if  not  absohitely  new,  is  at  all  events  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
ordinarv'  bonks,  and  the  whole  accoimt  of  the  system  of  the  Treasury,  the 
collection,  expenditure,  and  audit  of  national  money,  is  excellently  worked 
out.     In  the  historical  sketch  of  taxation  one  or  two  corrections  may  be^H 
made.     It  is  rather  raisleadin<j  to  say  that  tenths  and  fifteentlis  '  liii'^ere^^J 
on  as  an  occasional  moile  of  raising  money  into  the  peventeenth  century  * 
(p.  '107).     It  was  the  re;T[ular  method,  alou'i;  with  tlnit  of  subsidies,  till, 
KJ'ii,     Whenever  EliTiabeth  or  James  I  wanted  parliamentary  mone) 
they  i^'ot  a  grant  of  so  many  subsidies,  and  so  many  tenths  and  fifteenths 
After  the  aeci'S^ion  uf  Charles  I  the  latter  were  suddenly  dropped.  an( 
never  after  revivG<l.     The  last  subsidy  voted,  before  its  place  was  fuiall 
taken  by  the  monthly  assessments,  was  in  1(570-1,  not  1663,  as  stated  oi 
p.  298.     The  explanation  of  '  the  so-called  land  tax  of  1692'  (p.  290) 
a  little  obscure,  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  a  new  tax,  which 
afterwards  got  that  name,  put  on  in  that  year.     But  M'as  not  the  land 
tax  merely  the  old  monthly  assessment,  gradually  shrunk  to  this  shadow 
of  its  former  self?      Perhaps  this  is  what  Sir  W.  Anson  means,  but  it  is^n 
not  plainly  put.  ^| 

In  speaking  of  the  idd-fashioncd  systuni  of  auditing  the  national 
accounts,  the  author  has  some  very  appo.site  illustrations.  Nothing  couId^_ 
better  display  the  abuses  and  the  laxity  of  the  pre-reform  system  tliaii^| 
the  stories  which  he  tells  of  Lord  Camden,  the  la.st  of  the  ohl  tellers  oF 
the  excheipxtr  (p.  ^11),  and  of  Lord  Tirenville,  combining  the  ottices  of  an 
auditor  of  receipt  and  a  first  lord  (p.  Hl'i),  In  fact  the  autlior's  illustra- 
tions, while  sparingly  used,  are  as  apposite  as  the  remarks  and  descrip- 
tions to  which  they  apply  are  pointed  and  concise,  and  they  often  sene 
to  enliven  with  a  touch  of  Inimanity  details  of  administration  wliicl 
would  otherwise  be  somewhat  indigestible.  The  subject  of  Sir  W.  Anson's 
work  is  a  difficult  and  complex  one.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
mastery  of  it  which  his  treatise  throughout  displays,  and  for  having 
produced  a  book  which  will  be  of  great  utility  not  only  to  the  profess* 
pohticiiin  and  to  foreign  students  of  our  constitution,  but  to  every  Englis 
citizen  who  wishes  to  understand  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 

G.  W.  Prothero. 


Stntc  (ind  Fcfhrnl  Govcr>iment  in  Switzerland. 
V>y  J,  M.  ViscEST.     (Baltimore  ;  Johns  Hopkuis  Press,     1891.) 

In  1881  the  late  Professor  Bluntschli'a  library  and  manuscripts  were  pi 
chased  by  some  Gennan  citizena  of  Baltimore  and  presented  by  thera 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.     Thanks  to  this  rich  collection,  which  wi 
considembly  increased  in  1886  by  the  kindness  of  tho  Swiss  minister 
Washington,  Mr.  Vincent,  the  librarian,  has  been  able  to  write  in  Balti- 
more what  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  bo,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
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>tbeb«st  account  of  Svriss  institutions  yet  publiahetl  in  Enf^lish. 
Vincent  being  an  Americun  of  course  enjoys  tlie  inestimable  advau- 
9»  90  fnr  as  regards  Uig  subject,  of  si  fimt-band  iicqiiaintiince  witli  tlio 
working  of  fedeml  institutions,  thou.<,'li   from   tertain   caustic 
ks  be  fully  realises  their  weak  points  as  well  as  their  strong  ones. 
U  ibe   commencement  of  bis  book  be  is  a  little  inclined  to  tall  talk 
'ed  sentences,  but  when  be  comes  to  close  quarters  with  bia 
-  style  becomes  more  pedestrian  and  far  dearer.     His  iutroduc- 
cbapter  sketches  the  rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederittion,  and,  though 
ig  only  twenty-tive  pages  or  so,  is  remarkably  well  done.   As  is  shown 
je  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  work,  Mr.  Vincent  is  well  acquainted 
'  M  works  on  Swiss  political  and  constitutional  matters, 

i.  .  .     )\  chapter  shows  that  he  has  really  studied  and  dif^'cated 

ihcm.  By  a  curious  omission,  however,  the  six  cantons  formed  in  1803 
arc  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Vincent  then  gives  an  elaborate*  account  of  the 
fedenl  government,  ba»e<l,  of  course,  mainly  on  the  federal  constitutioa 
ti(  iHiVi  in  it8  1874  dres^.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  carefully  and  accurately  done,  umcb  trouble  being  taken 
with  such  intricate  matters  as  federal  finances  and  the  federal  army,  both 
o(  which  require  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  regulations  carrymg 
mil  the  main  principles  laid  down  in  the  federal  constitution.  By  a 
sUp  it  is  j^tated  on  p.  bO  that  the  '  Counts  of  Thun  and  Taxis '  formerly 
luii  the  postal  monopoly  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland,  For  *  Thun  ' 
w»  fchould  of  course  read  '  Thuni.' 

Then  Mr.  Vincent  goes  on  to<U8CU8s  what  he  calls  '  state  governnient.* 
.'oder  tiuA  rather  unfortunate  title  be  Includes  both  cantonal  and  communal 
inxtitvtions.    As  regards  the  former  he  is  as  usual  clear  and  accurate. 
Uiawmewbat  of  a  surprise,  however,  to  find  the  '  referendum '  and  the '  ini- 
tative'  discussed  in  connexion  with  cantonal  institutionH  ;  and  yet  by  this 
netiH  Mr.  Vincent  brings  mto  great  prominence  tlie  perfectly  true  fact 
ihtt  both  are  not  properly  federal  institutions,  but  rather  popular  in- 
ViUttiaoB  which  work  in  restraint  of  federal  as  well  as  cantonal  autho- 
lititft,  A  few  more  details— even  though  a  mere  table— as  to  the  exact  kinds 
afnlBrendum  now  prevailing  in  the  different  cantons  would  have  been 
•MvpUble.    He  is  of  opinion  that  America  may  find  valuable  hints  in  the 
wjffrifPf^*  of  the  Swiss  as  to  the  working  of  the  referendura,  but  is  it  not 
•  KUie  Mvere  to  sixiak  of  an  average  American  state  legislature  as  '  the 
M&lempt.  if  not  tht'  biennial  terror,  of  its  own  constituents  '  ?     A  loyal 
GwioeT,  too,  would  certainly  resent  the  description  of  bis  little  father- 
iMd  u  '  for  500  years  jui  independent  community  within  the  borders  of 
Sdiwj»,'  coHKidering  the  juirt  Schwyz  took  in  annihilating  that  inde- 
pndcnee*  Again,  Mr.  Vincent  is  scarcely  accurate  in  saying  that  it  is  only 
•ywwor  two  ago  since  '  the  sepai'ate  assemblies  of  Uri  were  made  one." 
He  M,  of  coarse,  referring  to  the  abolition  of  the  last  privileges  retained 
^7  the  UnM^ren  valley  ;  but  the  point  is  that  till  lately  Urseren  was  nol  in 
itMtaie»— at  any  rate  for  local  matters— part  of  Uri,  though  allied  with 
^  (vimriy  TjOO  years.     Apart  from  those  trifles,  Mr.  Vincent's  account 
tf  Hlrifti  Landesgemeinden  is  most  excellent,  and  I  desire  to  call  special 
i^MeBttoti  to  the  following  sketch  of  the  true  history  of  the  Landesgemernden, 
*)ucli  U  quite  different   from   that  made  popular  in  England   by  thd 
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Teutonic  zeal  and  btirning  eloriutnce  of  the  late  Professor  Freeman.  'In 
some  cases  the  impressivcness  of  the  view  [of  one  of  these  assemblies] 
has  led  the  observer  astray  in  his  conceptions  of  the  past  and  present  of 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  Landestjemeintli'  in  the  hands  of  such  has 
become  a  fetich  with  which  to  conjure  up  original  Gtrmauic  institutions. 
If  the  Swiss  popular  assembly  is  a  survival  of  the  tribal  council  of  Tacitus, 
it  must  have  survived,  like  the  buried  rivers  of  Greece,  in  subterranean 
obscurity,  for  the  first  Landcsgnimtulc,  deiimtely  mentionol  in  the 
records,  occurred  some  twelve  centuries  after  the  Roman  historian's  time, 
in  1294 '  at  Schwyy..  .  .  .  '  As  it  emerges  into  history  the  Landts- 
(lenmnde  is  appaTcntly  an  outgrowth  of  the  feudal  manorial  court  or 
Ilo/gcricht.  The  countrymen  of  the  Alpine  valleys  assembled  together 
at  the  call  of  the  lord's  bailiff  or  deputy,  to  witness  trials  and  to  act  as  a 
popular  jury  upon  disputes  arising  under  the  cuatomarj' law  of  the  region. 
They  did  not  to  any  great  extent  legislate,  they  applied  law;  they  did 
not  elect  the  magistrate,  they  received  him.'  It  may  be  added  that 
Oechsli's  minute  researches,  published  in  1891,  have  shown  that  '  free- 
dom '  prevailed  originally  in  I'ri  and  Schwyz  to  a  far  less  extent  than 
is  commonly  believed.  Of  course  no  one  denies  that  these  manorial  assem- 
blies became  self-governing  bodies :  what  is  denied  is  the  theory  that  they 
always  were  such  liodies,  and  are  identical  with  the  assemblies  mentioned 
by  Tacitus. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  very  good  too  in  his  account  of  cantonal  institutions, 
but  we  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  him  ag  to  his  treatment  of  communal 
institutions.  As  a  whole  thin  section  is  ndmirably  done,  and  the  difficult 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  ditierent  kinds  of  Grmcinden  is  very  clearly 
Bet  forth,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  on  p.  166  Mr.  Vincent  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  okl  .1  llim'mJgcnossen  alone  divided  their  old  rights  in 
common  lands,  &c.,  with  the  nurgertjemciiuJc.  No  doubt  this  has  taken 
place  in  several  cases,  but  1  think  that  the  division  of  such  rights  between 
the  BUnjerijemcinde  and  tho  Eitnrofuicnjcmeindi!  is  at  once  far  more 
common  and  infinitely  more  important.  (See  Mioskowski's  great  work  on 
the  Swiss  Alhnend,  1H79.)  Mr.  Vincent  however  fails  completely  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  fact  which  he  states,  quite  incidentally,  on  p.  IGO  : 
'  There  is  a  general  citizenship  of  the  state  or  confederation,  distinct  fn-»m 
local,  but  it  cannot  exist  by  itself.  Membership  in  tho  stale  depends  on 
membership  in  a  connnunity.'  In  other  words  a  foreigner  becomes  a 
Swiss  not  by  H[)[)licati(ui  to  federal  or  cantonal  authorities,  but  on  his 
election  as  a  member  of  a  commune  or  Gemeinde,  that  election,  and  that 
election  only,  giving  hiiu  the  cantonal  and  federal  citizenship;  or,  using 
the  I'^nglish  terms,  a  man  can  be  naturalised  a«  a  Swiss  only  by  receiving 
the  fn-edoiii  of  the  village  or  town  in  which  he  takes  up  his  abode.  Mr. 
Vincent  sliould  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  this  important  point,  and 
would  have  done  well  to  erect  his  section  on  communes  into  a  *  part,'  on 
at  least  an  equal  footing  with  those  on  federal  and  cantonal  institutions. 

The  chapter  on  church  and  state  is  worth  attention,  were  it  only  from 
the  fact  that,  as  I^Ir,  Vincent  rightly  states,  there  can  be  sevcml  esta- 
blished churches  in  the  same  canton.  Neuchatel  having  no  fewer  ih&nfour, 
one  of  which  is  made  up  of  Jews.  His  remarks  on  the  official  creedleas- 
ness  of  the  state  churches  and  the  rigid  tests  in  the  free  churches  are 
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Ttfy  eorioQS  to  a  resident  in  England  who  is  used  to  Lear  of  quite  the 
oontTBry  state  of  things  in  that  land. 

Translations  of  the  ftdenil  constitutions  of  1H48  a»id  1874,  and  of  tlie 
iederal  alcohol  monopolj  law  of  188G  (bv  reason  of  ils  great  sociological 
importance)  are  added  to  this  usefiU  book.  It  ends  with  the  excellent 
hiLliography  already  mentioned,  and  a  Btatistical  table.  The  latter 
brji||^!PeU  be  expanded,  as  many  thinp;s  strike  one  when  .set  forth  in 
^yP^Br  ibrm  which  might  othertvise  be  passed  over.  It  is  Buvprisiug 
r  tint  Mr,  Vincent  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  Ilerr  V,  von  Wyss's 
r  .'tvw.],.Ttialong  papers  on  the  history  of  the  Gemeinde  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
hrift  fiir  Schweiz.  Recht,'  which  have  since  been  revised  and  re- 
jwiUtshetl  in  his  '  Abhandlun^en  zur  Cleschichte  des  Schwei/.  ulTentlichou 
Becbt8'  I  Ziirich,  1692  f.  I  also  respectfully  bep:  to  difler  from  him  as  to  the 
Tilne  of  Bluntschlis  '  Constitutional  Ilistor)'.'  It  ia  not  only  far  from 
'being  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,'  but  ia  very  inaccurate  in  its 
early  portion.'?.  Blumer  and  Dubs  are  much  better  in  every  way.  I 
liioald  Ulce  to  have  Been  my  '  Encyclopaedia  Britamiica  '  articlt'S  on  Suiss 
Eistory,  Tell,  and  Winkelru'd  mentioned  in  what  must  long  remain  the 
suodard  book  in  English  on  Swiss  institutions.  But  Mr.  Vincent's 
vork  has  so  interested  and  so  impressed  me  that  I  content  myself  with 
t^rening  a  passing  regret,  and  not  formally  complaining  of  an  acci- 
dent&l  omission  on  the  author's  part.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidoe. 

Tht   Sittonj    nj    Historical     Writijig  in    America.     By    J.    FUANKLIN 
JiMEsox.  Ph.  D.     Cambridge,  U.S.A. :  The  Riverside  Press.     1891. 

Tma  book  is  made  np  of  four  lectures  dehvered  before  the  Johns  Hopkins 
■ad  Brown  Universities.  Mr.  Jameson  has  compressed  into  them  a  clear, 
btowttng,  and  critical  account  of  the  successive  historians  to  whom 
those  countries  which  are  now  the  United  States  have  given  birth.  One 
ifaoQlid  perliap^  rather  say  successive  schools  of  historians,  for  Mr. 
JUBMon  gives  clenmt'ss  and  definiteness  to  his  subject  by  dividing  the 
vaton  with  whom  he  deals  into  four  groupK. 

In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Jameson  deals  with  the  seventeenth-century 
vriten,  who,  aa  be  expresses  it,  had  for  their  purpose  either  '  to  awaken 
immediate  interest  in  a  given  colony  and  stimulate  immigration  into  it, 
Vy  ic^unts  of  what  had  been  done  there,'  or,  *  believing  themselves  to 
blvbeen  concerned  in  memorable  beginnings,  to  write  for  the  benefit  of 
JMtmty  permanent  memorials.'  To  the  former  class  he  assigns  Smith 
M>d  Jdhnnnn.  the  author  of  the  *  Wonder-working  Providence,'  to  the 
litter  1  I  ;ind  Winthrop.     One  may  doubt  whether  Johnson  has  not 

tnoti'  1  ti  with  the  two  great  New  England  chroniclers  than  with 

-r.ii^li.    Id  writing  the  '  Wonder-working  Prondtnce,'  he  may  have  set 
"  v.ith  a  practical  purpost* :  his  enlhtisiasm  often  goes  btyond  that  and 
"i .  him  into  a  rhapnody  of  triumphant  commemoration.     There  is  not 
n..i!i  tl.ni  IS  new  to  be  told  about  any  of  these  writers.     Mr.  Janieson's 
•  iiiiiaLe  of  t*ach  is  clearly  written,  complete,  and  just.     lie  does  nnt  go 
IB  any  detail  into  lliat  stormy  question,  the  veracity  of  Smith,    While* 
iaeommon  with  all  writers  of  any  authority,  ho  abandons  the  Pocahontas 
\e^m\  AS  mere  romance,  Mr.  Jameson  is  far  from  agreeing  with  those, 
fOL.  Tin* — KO.  XXIX.  H 
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who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  poshing  his  conclu- 
sions further,  have  denounced  Smith  as  a  mere  boastful  impostor.  Mr. 
Jameson  accepts  the  \new  that  he  was  a  capable  vigorous  man,  with  very 
little  sense  of  literary  responsibihty,  who,  in  some  cases,  put  his  name 
to  the  compilations  of  hack  writers. 

In  his  second  chapter  Mr.  Jameson  deals  with  the  writers  who  fill  the 
space  between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  War  of  Independence.  He 
points  out  the  parallel  between  the  course  of  affairs  in  New  England  and 
in  the  mother  country  during  that  period.  '  The  country '  (New  England) 
*  was  growing  rich  and  prosperous,  and  as  it  sought  wealth  and  prosperity 
more  and  more,  the  intensity  which  had  marked  the  preceding  period 
rapidly  relaxed.  The  generation  grew  broader  and  more  tolerant,  indeed, 
but  it  at  the  same  time  grew  more  worldly  and  more  commonplace  in  its 
aims  and  thoughts^'  Thus  the  colonists  became,  like  their  kinsmen  at 
home,  torpid  and  unspiritual.  The  Hebraic  fervour  of  Johnson  gives  way 
to  the  ponderous  pedantry  of  Cotton  Mather.  In  the  place  of  Winthrop 
and  Bradford,  steeped  in  scriptural  learning  and  imbued  with  an  intense 
conviction  of  the  spiritual  destinies  of  their  country,  we  have  a  writer  like 
Hutchinson,  who  approaches  history  from  the  material  point  of  view  of 
an  ordinary  politician.  Yet,  as  in  the  mother  country,  we  find,  combined 
with  a  shallow,  comfortably  rounded  ^•iew  of  history,  much  genuii^  and 
toilsome  research. 

Mr.  Jameson,  too,  does  full  justice  to  the  two  Virginians  who  dealt 
with  the  history  of  their  own  colony,  Stith  and  Beverley.  The  latter 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Virginian  planter  often 
was,  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  perceptions.  He  has  no  high  standard 
of  what  history  should  be,  but  tells  a  plain  tale  easily  and  unaffectedly,  and. 
is  at  his  best  when  he  is  not  digesting  authorities  but  reproducing  what  he 
has  himself  seen.  Stith  is  of  a  wholly  different  type.  He  is  a  writer  of 
great  research,  somewhat  uncritical  as  to  his  autliorities,  and  somewhat 
overburdened  by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Jameson 
describes  his  book,  the  '  History  of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
Virginia,'  as '  an  excellent  piece  of  work — pleasing  in  style,  accurate,  and 
fair.'  Accurate  is  perhaps  a  slight  overstatement,  considering  how  lai^ly 
the  writer  relies  on  the  unverified  statements  of  John  Smith.  His  style  is 
always  clear  and  precise,  and  there  are  passages  of  real  dignity  and  beauty; 
but  it  is  at  times  prolix.  As  Mr.  Jameson  remarks,  want  of  sense  of 
proportion  and  inabihty  to  control  his  material  were  the  rocks  on  which 
Stith  split,  and  in  consequence  what  he  has  left  is  little  better  than  a 
torso,  a  prelude  to  the  real  history  of  the  colony. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  post-Bevolution  period  of  historical  writing. 
Mr.  Jameson  points  out  how  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  on  her  literature.  Each  of  the  two  great  pailies  which  have  guided 
her  corporate  life  starts  from  a  different  conception  of  poUtical  institutions. 
The  followers  of  Jefferson  have  regarded  them  as  simply  the  expression  of 
certain  broad  a  pnori  truths  about  human  nature,  of  universal  application. 
Those  whose  creed  has  its  origin  in  the  teaching  of  Hamilton  look  cm 
them  as  means  for  satisfying  the  ever-varying  wants  of  communities  in 
widely  different  stages  of  developement.  From  the  former  point  of  view, 
history  can  at  best   only  furnish  corroborative  illustrations  of  truthi 
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ilreadjr  accepted.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  honestly  studit'd,  it  reveals  u  life 

j»  with  exceptions  anrl  anomalies.     To  the  other  i=clioolof  thinkers, 

ilical  science  nnist  n-st  on  the  study  and  dissection  of  contplex  and 

iely  varied    phenomena.      Thus,    an    Mr.    .Tamefion   shows,   Ma8sa- 

usetL^T  the  homo  of  federaUsin,  has  boon  also  the  home  of  historical 

dy.     It  is  a  truism  that  men's  theoretical  profession'*  of  faith  may 

er  widely  from  their  worliing  convictions,  luid  tlitvt  acquiescence  in 

Ifeffersonian  democracy  may  be  consistent  with  a  lieeu  interest  in  the  facts 

history  and  with  the  production  of  goo<l  historical  work.     Yet  it  ia 

!  to  see  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  easy^oinir  optimism,  in  his  want 

.ti  iyiiis,  whether  of  individual  character  or  of  social  movements, 

le  fruits  of  .Jeffersonian  teachin<^. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  lecture  Mr.  Jameson  deals  with  historiiin!?  yet 

re.     Therein  not  in  his  estimate  the  least  touch  of  exa^'.<,'erated  glorifi- 

tion.     Hi**  praise  of  Mr.  Parkman,  whom  Ik.-  sinj^'ks  out  as  the  most 

noteworthy  of  his  contemporaries,  is  in<leed  hij^dj.     Jiut  it  is  probably  not 

loo  irreiit  for  his  literary'  merit.s,  assuredly  not  for  the  courage  and  energy 

which  have  overcome  physical  diffictdties  such  aa  those  described  by  Mr. 

Jameson.     Mr.  Jameson  certainly  does  not  overrate,  one  may  perhaps 

fiestion  whether  he  does  full  justice  to,  the  excellent  work  which  has 

Wn  dome  of  late  in  monographs,  such  as  those  published  by  tJie  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  to  their  sound  conception  of  historical  evidence,  to 

'  '   -rounding  in  the  general  principles  of  bistoiy  wliich  they  show. 

;    itit  Mr.  Jameson  sj^eaks  out  in  an  emjdiatic  fashion  which  in  an 

i  I  L'hsh  critic  might  be  set  down  as  msular  prejudice.    In  dealing  with 

^'    -itive  and  Critical  History,"  edited  by  Jfr.  Justin  Wiusnr,  he 

I  poses  the  view  announced  in  the  prospectus,  that  'when  the 

of  the  co-operative  method  is  fully  understood,  the  individual 

, if  he  ventures  forth  at  all,  will  be  read  for  entertainment  rather 

thin  profit.'  Mr.  Jameeon  well  points  out  hovr  narrow,  and,  if  one  may 
Tiv-  such  a  term,  how  illiterate  is  the  conception  of  history,  which  this 
U'plit-s.  *  To  any  one  who  has  any  conception  of  the  ust-  of  the  higher 
m,  the  rarer  qualities  of  the  niind,  in  historical  composition,  it  will 
plain  that  no  really  great  history  can  be  written  by  the  methods  of  the 
"literary  bureau,"  by  hiring  a  force  of  assistants  and  seeing  lliat  they  do 
■■  h  may  almost  bo  said  that  the  historian,  like  the  poet,  is  boni,  not 
!'  "i" ;  but,  if  he  is  made,  ht^  is  not  made  by  machinery.'  Mr.  Jau»eson 
*fp\v9  this  doctrine  not  only  to  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Winsor's  history, 
I'ot  ti>  the  now  fashionable  method  of  liistorical  an<l  biographical 
^nu-A,  wjd  it  is  not  only  in  America  that  bis  teaching  may  be  prohtiihly 
*ppD«l.  J.  A.  DovLE. 


^ 


Ji  OmtaUMjicnl  Chart  of  the  lioi/nl  Famibj  of  Great  Britnin.     hy  I  he 
Rov.  EoBERT  LoQAN,     (Edinburgh:  No  date.) 

Mil.  Ix>GA!t's  tables  give  evidence  of  great  research,  great  patience,  and 

-"^'t  ingenuity,  though  it  is  not  alwaj's  easy  to  see  the  principle  upon 

h  be    selects  the  c<dlateral    lines    introduced  into   them.      As   all 

"iliri"  fnmilies  in   Europe  are  descended  from  our  royal  family,  we 

,    ■  |i;     tilt  10  fdl  ill  tir  iiijike  a  selection.     \fr.  Logan  has  adopted  the 
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second  c'oursH,  but  we  are  not  sure  tliat  lie  had  always  been  happy  in 
choice.  The  tablus  ought  undoubtedly  to  show  the  direct  male  ancest 
of  all  our  kuigs  as  fur  back  as  real  history  reaches,  and  wo  think  Mr. 
Logan  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  ancestors  of  Stephen  and  William  UI. 
lloora  might  have  been  made  for  them  by  omitting  some  of  tlie  semi- 
mythical  genealogioB  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  a  genealogy  of  our 
royal  family  particular  attention  ought  to  bo  paid  to  those  lines  which 
figure  io  our  history.  For  instance,  we  ought  to  see  clearly  the  qaestions 
involved  in  the  dispute  of  the  Scottish  succession,  in  the  claim  of  our 
kings  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  war  of  the  Roses,  in  the  act  of 
settlement,  whilst  the  details  about  the  houses  of  Bilhmg  and  of  Ascania 
and  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Saxon  family  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  genealogical  histor)'  of  IJritain. 

Mr.  Logan  frequently  tells  us  that  some  person  now  living  represents 
some  one  who  lived  in  a  remote  age.  If  this  merely  means  that  the  one 
is  descended  from  the  other,  the  information  is  not  worth  having.  All 
the  royal  houses  in  Kuropc  are  descended  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
all  are  descended  from  King  Stephen,  and  all  are  descended  f^om  a 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  meaning. 
The  meaning  must  be  that  the  one  is  in  some  way  heir  to  tlie  other ; 
but,  as  the  rules  of  descent  in  Scotland  and  England  were  not  formerlj 
the  same  as  they  are  now,  it  is  simply  misleading  to  pass  any  one  off 
heir  of  Celtic  or  Saxon  kings.  Even  when  we  come  to  later  times 
Logan  is  not  distinct.  Ho  tells  us  that  Pbilippa,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  is  represented  by  lsal)t*lla  of  Spain  ami  the  lato  Don  Pe<lroi 
Brazil.  Both  are  descended  from  Thilippit  through  the  daughters 
Edward  of  ti  uimai'aens,  but,  as  there  is  no  coparcenary  in  the  descent  i 
the  crown,  the  only  representative  is  Isabella,  who  is  the  representative! 
the  elder  daughter  through  Elizabeth  of  Panna, 

Mr.  Logan  has  no  doubt  done  his  best  to  obtain  accurate  informati( 
but  there  are  cases  where  his  suspicions  ought  to  have  been  aroi 
With  regard  to  the  family  of  Mortimer,  he  seems  to  have  copied  the  nc 
and  dates  fiom  linrke  (with  the  exception  of  one  figure,  1188  for  llSoT 
which  is  perhitpH  a  miaprhit).  He  begins  with  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  who 
came  over  wiih  the  Conqueror  (lOfjG),  and  then  gives  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  Hugh,  as  occurring  in  1188  (1185).  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  here.  Is  it  probable  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  man  who  held  a 
high  command  at  Hastings  should  be  living  in  11H5  ?  An  extraoixlinarily 
late  marriage  of  the  father  and  long  life  of  the  son  might  help  us  a  little 
were  we  not  informed  by  Burke  tliat  Hugh,  the  son,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  William  Longsword,  who  died  in  lUS.  Are  his  authorities 
for  many  of  the  early  Welsh  families  more  trustworthy  ? 

It  is  desirable  in  geueiilogies  to  place  the  children  of  a  marriage  in  the 
order  of  their  birth  ;  but  this  is  diflicult,  and  Mr.  Logan  has  found  it 
sometimes  impossible,  but  he  occasionally  departs  from  the  rule  without 
necessity,  and  he  does  not  always  put  figures  to  indicate  the  order.  When 
a  man  has  been  marriud  several  times  all  the  wives  ought  to  be  named,  and 
the  children  of  each  distinguished  by  letters.  Mr.  Logan  not  unfrequently 
neglects  these  rules.  Thus  he  says  nothing  of  the  wives  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  he  does  not  help  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  logiiimat* 


from  the  illegitimate  children.     He  gives  the  two  wives  of  Heni7  IV,  but 
>s  not  tell  us  which  was  the  mother  of  his  childi-en.     Probably  he  gives 
reader  credit  for  knowing  as  much  as  he  does  himself.     Amongst  the 
mdants  of  Charles  I  we  miss  the  first  wife  of  Pliilip  V,  who  gave  two 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  we  do  not  understand   how  the   king  of 
Sony  instead  of  the  duke  of  Parma  is  given  as  the  representative  of 
kide,  duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Logjui  has  allotted  very  little  space  to  the  house  of  Hanover  in 

times.      He  feels  more  at  home  in  the  prehistoric  epochs,  in 

lich  he  li«s  discovered  a  number  of  names  of  persons  whose  existence  is 

iceedingly  doubtful.     He  might  through  the  pages  of  authentic  history 

ive  traced  back  ihe  genealogy  of  the  queen  to  Cliarlfmagns,  to  Ruric, 

i|>erors  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the  kings  who  gratkmlly  recovered 

in  from  the  Moors. 

We  will  not  interfere  with  the  formidable  appearunce  of  sruue  of  the 

Msh  patronymics,  but  there  arc  some  cases  in  which  either  the  author 

the  type-setter  has  been  guilty  of  inattention.     The  Italian  family  that 

rusided  husbands  for  the  princesses  of  Jerusalem  was  that  of  Jfontfermt 

jfl  not  Montserrat ;  the  wife  of  Fulco  V  was  Mehsendu,  not  Melifenda  ; 

cond  wife  of  Alexander  III  may  have  been  a  princess  of  Jhoux,  but 

ly  not  of  Druex ;  and  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  ypeiling  of 

SybylU,  Julonta,  and  Wurtemburg. 

Tht  Dictionary  of  Naticmal  Biography.     Vols.  XXIX.-XXXIII.     Edited 
by  Sidney  Lee.     (London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1892.) 

8i»ci    we    last    noticed    this    invaluable    work '    five    volumes    have 

»{ipi«Ted,  CArrying  the  reader  on  from  Inglis  to  Lluelyn.    The  work  of 

picking  the  holes  which  inevitably  occur  in  the  most  careful  production  is 

•0  touch  more  definite  and  occupits  so  much  more  space  than  that  of 

pousing  the  high  standard  of  excellence  attained,  that  iiuy  notice  is  upt  to 

gi^r  a  aomewhat  unfair  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  result  obtained. 

Thfi  task  Assigned  to  each  writer,  it  is  not  always  remembered,  is  one  of 

t^  greatest  difficulty.      Though  he  has  to  bury  himself  in  details,  und  to 

Wist  mach  which,  if  he  wore  writing  under  other  conditions,  he  would 

viUinglr  omit,  he  has  to  take  care  tliat  these  details  shall  reveal  tlie  man 

Iwliiml  them.     H  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  ideal  form  of 

tn^atmenl  \%  ri'ached  by  all  the  contributors,  it  is  aimed  at,  often  Avith 

fupceaci.  by  many,  and  all  have  an  excellent  example  in  the  work  of  the 

il«*  wlitor,  Mr.  Leslie  Hti^phen.    His  life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  for  instance, 

with  facts,  but  it  concludes  with  a  luminous  character-sketch 

brings  clenrly  before  us  the  rough-mannered  but  atJeclionate  man. 

rell,'  writes  Mr.  Stephen,  '  telk  of  his  carrying  home  a  poor  outcast 

WMUa  from  lh«  streets  and  doing  his  best  to  restore  her  to  an  honest  hfe. 

Hi*  lemoea  to  poor  friends  by  lending  his  pen  or  collecting  money  from 

iIm  rich  were  innumerable.      His  constantly  expressed  contempt  for 

•mtinifntfll  grievances  was  not,  as  frequently  happens,  a  mask  for  want 

of  sympathy,  though  it   was  often   so   interpreted.'      The   same    high 

qoalJtiM  are  to  be  recognised  in  Mr.  Stephen's  other  biographies,  notably 

'  ExflLiSH  Historical  Rkvikw,  vi.  808. 
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in  those  of  Eingsley  and  Lander.  The  present  editor  follows  in  his  pre- 
decessor's steps  in  his  Uves  of  Kyd  and  Nat  Lee.  Many  readers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  from  the  latter  biography  the  correct  rendering  of  an  often 
misquoted  line,  '  When  Greek  join'd  Greek  then  was  the  tug  of  war,' 
and  that  the  verses  beginning, '  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes,'  were 
introduced  into  the  play  of '  The  Rival  Queens '  in  late-acting  versions,  and 
were  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morell  for  Handel's  oratorio  *  Joshua '  in  1747. 
and  were  thence  transferred  to  Handel's  '  Judas  Maccabeus,'  being  now 
sung  in  both.  One  of  an  editor's  chief  difficulties  is  to  persuade  oi 
compel  his  contributors  to  be  concise.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lee  would  have  beec 
strengthened  m  his  contentions  with  them  if  he  had  not  followed  his  life 
of  William  Landor  by  a  wholly  unnecessary  account  of  Landor's  daughter, 
who  appears  to  have  been  noted  '  for  her  geniality  and  obesity.'  An 
example  of  too  great  length  is  Mrs.  Radford's  article  on  Thomas  Larkham, 
an  obscure  puritan  divine  whose  merits  hardly  justify  a  biography  of  three 
columns  and  a  half.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ward's  account  of  James  D 
might  well  be  longer.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  independent  and  con- 
scientious study,  and  his  estimate  of  the  king  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  Macaulay.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  groondf 
upon  which  this  estimate  is  based,  and  a  column  or  more  devoted  to  thif 
purpose  could  not  fail  to  convey  instruction  to  the  reader.  In  his  account 
of  James's  early  years  Dr.  Ward  appears  to  have  forgotten  his  cnrioof 
appointment  by  his  father  as  lord  high  admiral  in  his  childhood,  the 
commission  being  placed  under  lock  and  key  till  he  was  old  enough  to  ad 
upon  it.  It  was  this  that  explains  the  clause  in  the  commission  of  Princi 
Rupert  when  he  sailed  from  Holland  just  before  the  king's  execution, 
directing  him  to  assume  the  second  place  if  the  duke  of  York  was  pleased 
to  come  on  board.  Dr.  Ward's  article  is  increased  in  value  by  an  elaborate 
bibliography. 

Amongst  the  many  articles  calling  for  notice  are  those  of  Mr, 
Kingsford  on  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  Lacy,  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Horford  on  IJen  Jonson,  of  Mr.  Law  on  David  Laing,  of  Mr.  Chichestei 
on  Percy  Kirke  of  the  '  Lambs,'  of  Mr.  Firth  on  John  Lilburne.  The 
last-named  article  must  have  entailed  on  the  writer  an  enormous  mass 
of  work.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  everytliing,  bni 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  IGl'J  Lilburnc's  election  as  a  common  council* 
man  was  voided,  although  he  had  taken  the  required  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Commonwealth,  we  should  like  to  have  had  a  statement  that  hi 
accompanied  his  outh  with  a  characteristic  explanation  which  rendered 
it  altogether  worthless.  One  or  two  errors  may  be  noted  for  correction 
Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  valuable  notices  of  the  first  five  Jameses  of  Scotland 
ascribes  the  first  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  James  IV  and  Margarel 
Tudor  to  1400,  whereas  there  is  in  existence  a  conunission  to  broach  tin 
case  on  '28  June  140<)  {'  Faulera,'  xii.  572).  In  his  life  of  James  V  1m 
dates  the  divorce  of  Queen  Margaret  from  Angus — which  s.  v.  Douglas 
carl  of  Angus,  ho  had  placed  in  March  1528 — m  March  1520,  iguonng 
the  decisive  evidence  for  1527  contained  in  the  '  Maitland  Club  Misce}* 
lanies,*  vol.  ii.  p.  807,  and  fully  explained  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green  in  btt 
life  of  Margaret  Tudor,  a  work  which  Mr.  Mackay  appears  to  have  ovef- 
looked.   Again,  a  reference  to  the  '  Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Heniy 
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[,*  sliows  tlmt  James  V  was  at  Stirling  on  19  June  in  1528,  and  that 

Mackav  is  therefore  mistaken  in  placing  hia  escajie  from  the  control 

*  Angns  in  July.     Tj-tler  (v.  184)  1ms  g^iveu  reasons  for  dating  the  escape 

\.     h\  ;i  life  of  John  I  slip,  ubhot  of  Westminster,  the  hiahop  of 

']f;h  ascnbes  lo  hiui  hyixjthetically  a  family  connexion  with  the 

re  famous  archbishop  Simon  Islip.  As,  however,  the  manor  of  Islip,  in 

ihire,  bolonge<l  to  the  convent  of  Westminster,  it  is  probuble  that  the 

^,  jicx;ordin<5  to  Ji  not  nncoi\nnon  practice,  was  niniply  tuki-ii  from  tbo 

manor.    Later  in  the  article  Abbot  Islip  is  styled  president  of  the  English 

snedtc tines.    Did  any  such  office  ever  exist  ?    In  his  life  of  the  duchess  of 

i!ut  Mr.  HigK  forgets  tlmt,  as  Leiningeu  was  mediatised,  the  duchess  could 

nt  of  that  principality.  Jlr.  Dnnlopdiscoursesexcelk-Htly  on  Irish 

lof  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  statement  that 

romwell  sent  Theophilus  Jones  'to  Ireland  with  supplies  in  anticipation 

his  own  arrival, and  appointed  him  governor  of  Dublui,'  requires  modifica- 

}n.  This  Jones  only  acted  as  govi-rnorduring  a  short  time  when  his  brother 

?1  accompanietl  Cromwell  to  the  siege  of  Drogbeda.     On  his  retTmi 

IWell  appointed  Hewj^ou  to  the  post.     In  his  biography  of  Michael 

tuts  Mr.  Firth  passes  over  in  silence  the  story  told  in  Morice's  '  Life  of 

)rrtnr  *  to  the  effect  that  Jones  on  his  <leath-bed  expressed  abborrence  of 

Kroinwell.     It  Is,  however,  not  impossible  that  there  was  a  slight  founda- 

Ifani  for  it.     Jones  died  of  feVer,  and  he  may  bii  ve  used  very  bad  language 

fiif  Cromwell  in  his  delirium.     Moreover  there  is  ground  for  tliirdiing  tliat 

iJone»  did  not  share  Cromwell's   views  in   everything.    Karly   in    1G40 

Johm's  lirother,  the  bishop  of  Meath,  suggested  to  f  •nnond  that  Michael 

JotW«  wu>*  0]H.'n  lo  offers  from  the  royalist  side,  apparently  oji  the  ground 

(Ot  diaflatisfaction  with   the   king's  execution.     Not  only  does  Oruiond, 

ID  \&%  lvtt4>i:   to   Michael   Jones,   argue  strongly  on  the   wickedness  of 

tUlpdde.  but,  what  is  of  greater  significance,  Jones,  iji  answering,  makes 

00  n  ■  ! '  IS  argument.     May  not  something  of  this  feeling  luive  come 

<KX  ;  moments  ? 


TiHfd'i  HuUtrtf  of  Itomun  Literature.  Revised  and  cnlarge<l  by  Ludwio 
SriiwAflE.  Authorised  translation  from  the  hlth  German  edition  by 
'  1 '  KGE  C.  W,  Wauu,  M..\,  \ol.  II.  The  Imperial  Perio«I.  (London: 
Dell  and  Sods.     18U2.) 

Tfli:  second  volume  of  Professor  Warr's  translation  of  Teuffel's  great 
*wk  liM  followed  the  first  wit))  commendable  punctuality,  its  main 
t«tufe§  Arc  naturally  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  volume,  which  is 
tneikwl  at  p.  121  of  the  last  vohnne  of  the  Histokical  Review.  There 
Vtt  iht  name  brief  parng^rapbs  in  large  type  to  characterise  each  author 
»od  liiii  worka  in  outline  and  the  same  elaborate  statistics  of  numuscripts, 
•^ons,  and  treatises  which  deal  with  ijucstions  of  text  or  of  subject  matter. 
Tb  iinijcriul  period,  >\hicli  isijicluded  in  this  volume,  has  been  interpreted 
!>}  :'  "if  in  a  sense  nnich  wider  than  is  attached  lo  it  in  most 

l"!ii'  lioman  literature.      Instead   of   closing   his   narrative  with 

iaiO&Al  auil  Suetonius  and  refusing  to  consider  anything  of  a  later  date 
uBomon  litcrftiure,  Teuffcl  goes  so  far  as  to  include  the  Venerable  Bedo 
Mil  P&ulua  Diaconua.    The  present  volume,  therefore,  embraces  a  period 
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of  about  eight  handled  years.  The  later  part  of  the  period  is  not  sacrificed 
to  the  earlier,  for  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  dedicated  to  the  writers 
after  Soetonios.  The  recent  articles  and  editions  are  all  carefully  inserted 
in  their  proper  places,  though,  owing  to  the  number  of  sections  in  small 
type  on  the  more  important  authors,  it  is  not  always  qoitc  easy  to  find 
what  one  is  in  quest  of.  The  only  mistakes  that  I  have  noticed  are  very 
trivial  ones.  Fomeaux's  edition  of  Tacitus  did  not  all  appear  in  1884, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  well-known  translators  of  Tacitus  described 
consistently  as  Church  and  Brodn'pp.  It  would  no  doubt  be  easy  to  find 
&ult  with  many  <^  the  author's  views,  but  for  the  translator's  part  of  the 
woi^  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  This  history  of  Roman  literature 
must  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every  scholar's  library. 

Urkunde  einer  romischen  Gdrtnergenossenscha/t  vom  Jahre  1080.  Mit 
Eiuleitung  und  Erianterungen  herausg^eben  von  Luno  Mobitz 
Habtmakn.    Freiburg:  Mohr.     1892. 

This  closely  printed  quarto  pamphlet  is  intended  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the 
survival  of  the  Roman  artisan  collfgia  into  the  middle  ages.  The  editor  is 
not  content  to  maintain  that  the  later  craft  gilds  derived  certain  elements 
in  their  organisation  firom  the  references  to  collegia  in  Roman  law ;  he 
believes  there  was  a  real  continuity  of  history,  and  that  certain  industrial 
associations  did  actually  remain  in  existence  right  through  '  the  dark 
ages'  (p.  19).  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  present  publication 
strengthens  his  case.  The  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  collegia  adds 
nothing  to  the  argument,  and  is  unnecessary  after  the  recent  exhaustive 
treatise  of  Liebenam.  The  document  itself — the  record  of  the  choice  ci 
a  prior  over  their  scola  by  eight  market  gardeners  of  Rome  in  1080 — 
shows  an  interesting  blending  of  agricultural  and  industriall*elations.  It 
is,  moreover,  some  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier  than  the  gild  docu- 
ments hitherto  printed;  and  it  uses  the  term  scola  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  as  it  \^'as  used  in  some  of  the  collegia.  But,  after  all,  this 
Roman  association  was  not  very  different  from  the  '  frith-gilds '  of 
northern  Europe ;  its  genesis  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  time  ;  and  between  it  and  the  collegia  lies  a  period  of  five 
centuries  with  not  the  flimsiest  bridge  of  evidence  to  span  the  gulf. 

Tageno,  Ansbert  und  die  '  Historia  Peregrinorum,"  drei  kritische  Untet' 
suchttngen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kreuzzuges  Friedrichs  I.  Von  Dr. 
Anton  Chboust.    (Graz  :  Verlags-Bachhandlung  '  Styria.'     1892.) 

Db.  Anton  Chboust,  under  this  title,  publishes  a  critical  study  on 
three  authorities  for  the  historj-  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa'f 
crusade— namely,  Tageno's  Diary,  the  *  Historia  de  Expeditione  Friderici 
Imperatoris,'  and  the  so-called  *  Historia  Peregrinoram.'  Starting  from 
the  discovery  of  a  new  fragmentary  manuscript  of  Ansbert,  Dr.  Chroust 
has  entered  into  a  minute  examination^  of  these  sources,  comparing 
them  among  themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  either  contemporaiy 
or  later  sources.  It  is  a  painstaking  work,  and  not  without  merit; 
but  the  writer  does  not  possess  the  art  of  arranging  his  matexialft 
clearly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  one's  way  to  his  final  results  through  the 
multitude  of  details. 
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The  History  o/  Civilisation  in  Scotland.     By  John  Malkintobh,  LL.D, 
A  New  Edition.     Vol.  I.  (Paisley:  Gardner.)     1892. 

A  BSPRDiT  of  this  ambitious  work  comes  by  way  of  surprise,  eveu  though 

it  is  *  partly  rewritten  and  carefully  reviseil  throughout.'     It  is  too  large 

aod  eosUy  for  popular  patronage,  aud  too  indifferent  Lo  tempt  the  lew. 

shows  at  least  that  Mr.  Mackintosli  has  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  aud 

It  a  little  satisfaction  at  this  '  first  attempt  to  present  a  synthetic  nar- 
rativi!  of  the  condition,  progress,  and  development  of  the  civilisation  of 
ibe  people.*  We  do  not,  however,  like  thirf  edition  any  better  than  its 
prodeCMSOr.  for,  though  fresh  facts  have  been  added,  it  is  still  little  better 
Uiao  ft  jtunble  of  notes  on  geography,  ethnology,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  architecture,  local  anticpiities,  and  literature.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
gircs  a  resume  of  the  leading  works  on  Scottisli  history  which  have  been 

iblished  within  recent  times,  but  he  cannot  be  saitjl  to  have  digested 

lem.  or  to  illustrate  any  general  priucipk',  ami  so  to  fuliil  the  ifonorous 

imise  of  his  introduction.     His  foot-notes  may  be  of  sen'icc  to  those 

in  search  of  good  authorities.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  we 

materials  for  such  a  work  as  he  has  projected.     The  excellent 

laboors  at  the  Register  House  and  at  other  no  less  creditable,  though 

anoffidal,  centres  of  industry  are  ever  whetting  our  desire  for  a  synthesis 

td  Scottish  history,  and  are  rapidly  making  it  more  possible  ;   but,  when 

is  written,  it  must  be  a  synthesis  and  not  a  conglomeration,  it  must 

low  a  sitnse  of  discretion,  an  eye  to  proportion,  and  a  power  of  suggestion, 
which  enthasiastic  antiquaries  in  general,  and  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  parti- 
colar,  do  not  possess.  The  style  of  this  book  is  as  ambitious  and  con- 
fused as  the  matter ;  the  punctuation  is  strangely  ordered ;  there  may 
be  soittie  in  whoni  the  red  and  blue  and  gold  of  the  frontispiece  will 
deaden  the  desire  to  try  the  letterpress*  as  tliere  may  be  others,  less 
■encHive  and  more  sceptical,  who  will  decline  to  take  Mr.  Mackintosh 
mM  A  gnid«!  till  they  learn  how  he  came  to  caD  it  a  portrait  of  Robert  Bruce. 

I    MmienaU  for  the  History  of  live  Church  of  Lancaster.     Edited  by  W.  0. 
^H     RoPEa.     (Manchester  :  Printed  for  the  Chatham  Society.     1Bi)2.) 

^HtvBKY  encouragement  should  be  given  to  local  antiquarian  societies  in 
^frintiog  the  great  wealth  of  material  lying  buried  in  unprmted  cartu- 
larie**  and  one  need  only  point  to  the  *  Burton  Cartulary,'  edited  for  the 
S«lt  Socii'ty  by  (leneral  Wrottesley,  or  to  those  of  Hievaux,  Whitby,  &c., 
for  examples  of  their  value.     More  especially  should  this  work  be  en- 
ocram^-d,  now  that  it  is  out  of  favoiu*  with  the  authorities  of  the  Public 
Bcseord  Office.    But,  so  far  at  least  as  the  historical  student  is  concerned, 
thf  two  things  that  he  naturally  looks  for  are  interesting  materials  aud 
editing,  in  both  these,  to  speak  plainly,  this  volume  is  wanting.    Its 
rtaU  are  remarkable  neither  for  early  date  nor  for  historic  interest. 
Tic  opeuing  charter  pui*pcut6  to  be  that  by  which  Roger  of  Foitou  gave 
«c»  bt,  Martin  of  Seez  the  church  of  Mary  of  Lancaster  as  an  alien  priory. 
nui9  in  the  third  person  and  is  of  doubtfid  accm-acy.     It  is  difficult  to 
gfain  from  these  pages  whether  Roger  of  Poitou  was  ever  an  earl,  and,  if 
io.  of  what.     This  has  long  lieen  a  moot  [loint.     We  have  also  a  charter 
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of  his  successor  in  possession,  Eauulf,'  eurl  of  Chester,  aud  a  few  of  John, 
both  as  *  Earl  of  Moreton  '  and  King,  of  no  particular  interest.  One  by 
Edmuini  son  of  Hem7  III,  in  1271,  may  be  noted,  because,  though  in 
possession  of  the  LancasttT  estates,  ht!  does  not  stylo  himself  oarl.  There 
has  been  a  question  as  to  the  date  at  which  he  became  one.  The  editor's 
ehief  work  wanld  seem  to  have  consisted  in  appen«Iin«;  to  each  charter  a 
paiufuUy  literal  translation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  date  them  re^larly, 
althnu^'h  iuany  contain  evidence  of  tlate.  Occasionally  a  sherift"  or  bishop 
has  his  tlate  ^ven  in  a  footnote,  ivhich  shows  that  tlie  omission  is  not 
systematic.  Purely  it  is  fatuous,  in  a  note  to  a  charter  by  Adam,  son  of 
Orm,  in  1296,  to  refer  the  reader  to  another  of  bis  charters,  where  a  note 
is  appended  tliat  an  '  Inqnisition  taken  in  1107  slates  that  a  certain 
Adam  de  Kelh-t,  son  of  Orm  do  Kellet,  had  a  grant  from  Ktntj  John  of 
the  township,  etc'  There  are  several  cases  also  in  which  names  might 
have  been  extended  instead  of  beiri^  left  as  initials.  What  the  8econ<l 
^•olume  may  have  in  store  for  ns  one  cannot  tell,  but  the  present  one  has 
no  preface  or  introduction  tn  sjieak  of  (two  'chapters'  of  five  pagesU 
though  it  rnnj^es  from  '  the  eli-rnal  hills  '  to  '  the  young  chevalier.' 

ITistori/  of  the  Church  in  Eiujlaiul  from  the  Ikijinniiuj  of  the  Christian 
Era  to  (he  Accession  of  Ilciiry  VIIL  By  Mahv  H.  Allies.  (London: 
JJiirns  k  Gates.     1892.) 

This  book  may  tend  to  edify  in  their  faith  such  young  hulies  of  Ron»an 
catholic  families  as  being  ignorant  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
seek  to  learn  it  here.  It  contuins  a  good  deal  of  hagiology  and  many 
religious  reflexions,  eitlier  defends  or  passes  lightly  over  papal  acts  that 
are  generally  condemned  by  liistoriatis,  and  is  severe  in  its  condennialiou 
of  those  "who  opposed  the  Roman  see.  Its  title  is  odd,  for  the  *  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  '  is  an  early  date  for  England.  However  Miss  Allies 
heads  her  first  chapter  '  The  Church  in  Britain,'  about  which  bIk-  has 
little  to  say,  and  tlien  goes  on  to '  The  Church  in  England,'  a  term  which 
suggests  that  she  dislikes  the  national  character  asserted  by  the  correct 
designation  the  Church  of  England,  This  suggestion  receives  confirmation 
from,  inter  alia,  her  description  of  the  statute  of  Praemunire  aa  an  '  evil 
ereation  of  kings,'  Tin*  t;tatiite  was,  we  are  told,  ignored  by  the  popes 
'  whenever  the  good  of  the  church  required  it.'  Miss  Allies  has  consulted 
a  number  of  original  and  other  authorities,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
some  pains  to  get  up  her  facts  correctly.  I'nfoitunately  she  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  Simon  tU  Montfort  who  '  had  given  prominence 
to  the  two  orders  of  lords  and  commons  as  a  constitutional  body '  was 
the  father  of  the  'popular  leader' who  married  the  widow  of  the  Earl 
MHrshiil. 


The  municipality  of  Bayonne  have  resolved  on  the  ptibJication  of  the 
principal  documents  in  tlieir  jirchives  which  have  escaped  the  ccnfiagra- 
tiuM  of  ijl  J>ec.  lya'J.  The  first  vokaue  printed  in  accordance  with  tliis 
resolution  is  a  handsome  4to,  pp.  lii,  r»42  (Lamaignero,  Hue  Jacques 
Lafitte  IX  Uayonne),  entitled  '  Livre  des  Etablissements,' frojn  its  prin- 
cipal contents.    But  many  other  documents,  charters,  comniissioue,  royal 
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and  other  letters,  are  given  besides  the  '  £]tabIissBment8 '  proper.     Thus 

>  Abe  book  ojiens  witii  a  continuation  by  RicliarJ,  duke  of  Aquitaiiie,  followed 

bis  cbarU^r  on  wrecks  ;  further  on  we  have  a  charter  vf  Joiin,  letters 

Henry  IIJ,  KJword  i,  Commissions  of  tlie  Seneschals  of  Guy».nne, 

tuauv  other  documents  belonging  to  the  i)eriodof  the  English  domina- 

lotL     M*tiy  of  these  have  appeared  elsewhere,  ui  Rymer'a  •  Foedera,' 

r  '  luid  Dulaureus'  *  Etudes  llistoriques  sur  la  Ville  dt*  Bayonne,'  Fr. 

•  Roles  Gascons  ; '  but  of  these  a  fuller  ai id  liLttor  text  is  generally 

ir€J»,  auid  often  both  in  Latin  and  Gascon  ;  several  are  here  printed  for 

first  tinie.     The  previously  inedited  '  Etablissements,'  which  fortn  the 

lalk  of  the  volume,  comprise  the  whole  regulations  for  the  aduiijiistration 

id  police  of  the  tow))  during  the  middle  ages,  and  funiish  an  cxeelleut 

rlure  of  medieval  town  life.     Tlic  whole  range  of  the  various  documents 

frotu  1 170  to  1583,  with  scattered  papers  and  fragments  of  the  sixteenth 

111  M?venli.»enth  centuries.    One  document  wo  miss,  which  we  hope  will  be 

riut«d   iu   a   future  volume,  if  it  has  escaped  the  fianics ;    this  is  the 

•  AncMtmM  oontumes  ile  Itayomie,'  1273  (?)  given  by  MM.  ISalnHqite  and 

DahMU«n».  vol.  ii.  pp.  51)4  tWl.     The   preface    to  the   present  volume, 

gi\ing  m   history  of  the   arcliives  of  Bayonne,  is  by  MM,  Poydcnot  et 

^Charles  Bemadou  ;  the  transcription  of  the  doeunK-ntg  is  by  MM,  I^'idduiinl 

t>uceTip  4)1  l'i^l^^o  Yturbide.     There  are  a  glossary  and  full  indit-os.     The 

ok  does  honour  both  to  the  printer,  and  especially  to  the  city  of  Bayonne. 


Arvktves  of  Out  Ijondon  Dtitch  Church.  Register  of  the  Attestations 
or  Ceftificaieti  of  Membership,  Confessions  of  Guilt,  Certificates  of 
Marriage*,  Betrothals,  Publications  of  Banns,  »tc.,  preserved  in  the 
Dutcb  Reformed  Church,  Austin  Fiiars,  London  (lofjy  1.872).  Edited 
Ipj  J.  U.  Uessels.  Bnblishcd  for  the  Consistory  of  the  Loiidou  l>utcli 
Lborcb.     (lioudon:  iJavid  Nutt,  1«U2,)     This  work,  which  follows  upon 

two  «oUd  volnraes  of  correspondence  noticed  some  time  ago  in  this 
I.  vi.  MR'.  B08,  1R91),  furnishes  new  cudenco  of  the  vitality 
iiut  continue  to  distinguish  the  Dutch  reformed  community 
tn  Ivondon.  To  some  extent  it  forms  a  supplement  to  the  handsome 
edition  of  the  *  Marriage,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Registers  (1571-1874) 
[of  llio  Dut^^h  Reforme<l  Cburch,  Austin  Friars,'  which  was  printed  for 
u  by  Mr.  \\\  J.  C.  Moons  in  1HH4.  But  by  far  the 
i_:  I  tlje  documents  which  have  recently  come  to  light  and 

»rc  now  calendared  by  Mr.  Iletisels  relate  to  a  different  class  of  material — 
iuuil«ly»  the  attentatiorks  of  membership  of  the  church.  They  are  the 
rerttfiaiU3i  bruught  by  Dutch  bcttlers  in  London  from  the  authorities  of 
U»c  congregation  whence  Ihey  came.  Mr.  llessels's  phin  of  editing  also 
difi^rj  from  that  of  Mr.  Moens  ;  for  while  the  latter  arranged  his  entries 
alphalieUrally  Mr.  Ucssela  places  them  in  order  of  time.  This  motbod 
tu  i'  of  hi'i  documents  was  indeed  the  only  one  possible,  since  a 

«nj;.  .lie  commonly  includes  husband  iind  wife,  and  often  others, 

ami  toiwveculendaied  euch  separately,  witli  the  notifying  ministers,  &c.„ 
iluf  place,  date,  and  other  particulars,  would  have  more  than  doubled  the 
M«  of.  an  already  substantial  volume.  The  editor  has  removed  any 
diffimilties  in  the  way  of  tinding  out  i>arlioular  names  by  means  of 
abandaul   imh.\c!«,    lirst   of  the   clnircheR  or   communitiea   issuing   the 
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certificates,  arrangecl  amler  ualionalities  and  denominations  ;  seoondly,  of 
places,  largely  repeating  the  former,  but  including  also  all  the  more  inci- 
dental notices  ;  thirdly,  of  ministers  and  elders  ;  and  fourthly  of  the  persons 
in  whose  favour  the  certificates  wore  granted,  and  of  others  mentioned  in 
them.  It  is  imneceseary  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Hessels'B  volume,  in  order  to  show  its  high  importance  not  merely  for 
Butch  family  history,  hut  also  for  the  statistica  of  the  Dutch  immigration 
into  England,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
confessions  of  guilt  contain  not  a  few  curious  details,  illustrating  theology 
and  morals.  The  editor's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  scholarly 
charactiT  uf  hiy  publicatiou,  and  he  has  succeeded  by  means  of  various 
typographical  devices  in  giving  his  facts  clearly  and  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  space.  We  notice  that  in  the  preface  Mr.  Hessels  remarks 
with  surprise  that  certificates  of  the  Dutch  community  of  Altona  should 
be  dated  from  Hamhiu'g.  The  explanation,  we  believe,  is  that  the 
Lutbernna  of  the  latter  city  forbade  the  exercise  of  lleformcd  w-orship 
until  the  eighteenth  century  ;  so  that  the  Dutch  community  resident  at 
Hamburg  w^ere  forced  to  unite  for  rehgious  purposes  with  their  reformed 
brethren  at  Altona  under  the  more  tolerant  government  of  Holstein.  On 
p.  ix  Mr.  J.  J-  Bond  is  charged  %vith  two  errors  which  are  not  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  fourth  e<lition  1 18H9)  of  his  useful  *  Handy-Book  for  verifying  Dates.' 


The  Flight  to  Varennes,  atid  other  Historical  Essays.     By  Oscar 
BROWNisa.    (London  :  Swan  Sonnenachein  &  Co.     1892.) 

These  essays  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive  by  students  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  The  final  word  has  certainly  not  been  said  on 
many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  little  volume,  but  the  information 
is  for  the  most  part  up  to  date,  and  given  in  a  readable  and  interesting 
form.  The  order  in  which  the  essays  are  arranged  is  open  to  criticism, 
and,  in  a  volume  dealing  with  purely  historical  subjects,  the  last  essay 
might  well  have  betn  omitted.  Most  of  the  essays  originally  appeared  as 
articles  in  various  magazines,  but  they  are  well  worth  reprinting. 


Dcr  Antht'il  tin  liusscn  am  Frlilzug  von  llMd  in  dcrSchweiz.    Yon  Otto 
Hartmann.     (Ziirich :  a.  Mvink.     1892.) 

Dii.  Hartmann  is  known  to  historical  students  as  the  author  of  an 
excellent  and  searching  investigation  of  the  Winkelried  legend,  and  his 
new  book  is  distinguished  by  the  .•^anio  careful  coinpariBon  and  criticism  of 
original  authorities,  so  that  it  is  of  eiiual  value  as  a  contribution  to  critical 
history.  Its  most  important  ami  lengthy  section-  filling  over  half  the 
work — is  naturally  that  on  Suvoroff'a  unparalleled  march  over  the  St. 
Gotthard,  Kinzig  Kulm,  Pragel,  and  Paniver  passes.  This  is  an  admir- 
able study  in  military  history,  based  on  a  minute  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  ground,  and  throwing  quite  a  new  light  on  many  incidents  of 
this  most  wonderful  mountain  campaign.  One  of  the  most  striking 
results  arrived  at  is  that  the  usual  tale  of  the  tremendous  struggle  round 
the  IVnerloch  and  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  a  modern  legend,  not  forty  years 
old.     It  is  proved  clearly  that  the  only  resistance  in  those  parts  made  by 
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the  French  was  very  feeble,  and  due  entirely  to  a  handful  of  men  who  had 
i«scaped  from  Lecovirhe'g  main  army  down  the  valley  the  previous  day. 
»ut  even  Dr.  Uartmann's  acumen  has  failed  to  discover  why  Suvoroff 
did  not  go  from  Altdoif  to  Schwyz  by  the  Axonstrasse,  which  had  been 
tomvereed  six  weeks  earlier  by  Lecourbe'a  army,  and  was  an  intinitely 
Mftsier  route  than  the  Kinzig  Kului  pass.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
it  w»a  Grennile  who  first  suggested  the  plan  of  drivint?  the  French  out  of 
SvitxerUnd  by  means  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Russian  and  AuMtriun 
•miiee,  while  KorsakofTs  corps  was  maintained  and  paid  by  English 
Id.  We  hear  too  of  Colontd  Williams,  an  English  officer  iii  the  Austrian 
rioe,  who  commanded  a  Hotilla  of  nine  boats,  manned  by  Swiss,  on  the 
!(•  of  Ziirich,  and  who  was  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  first  and  only  Swiss 
admixul ;  while  the  passing  mention  of  Major  Paravicini,  a  Swiss  officer 
in  the  English  service,  excites  cm:  curiosity. 


dfr  Pauls ki re h/i :  Bcrichie  an  den  Schwdbischcn  Merknr  aus  den 
Jahren  1848  and  1849.  Von  Gustav  RCmelix.  Herauagegebeu 
and  eingeleitct  von  H.  R.  Schafeb.  (Stuttgart;  (J.  J.  Goschen'sche 
VorUgshondlung.     1802.) 

volume,  as  its  title  implies,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  contributed 
s  well-known  South  German  newspaper  at  the  time  when  the 
ai  assembly  was  sitting  at  Frankfort.  The  letters  attracted  con- 
wiloralile  attention,  for  the  writer  had  excellent  means  of  information,  as 
be  Vfts  himself  a  member  of  the  assembly  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  take 
a  reiy  prominent  part  in  its  debates,  he  was  sutVicieutly  distinguished  to 
be  rhosen  as  one  of  the  deputation  which  was  sent  to  oifer  the  headship 
oC  Geruiany  to  Frederick  William  IV.  The  point  of  view  from  which  the 
l«tt^r8  arc  written  is  that  of  an  advocate  of  a  German  confederation  ex- 
clading  Austria,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  They  give  a  graphic 
of  the  position  of  parties  in  the  assembly  and  aftord  useful  materials 
the  historian  of  that  remarkable  period.  The  editor  has  contented 
m-ith  occasional  foot-notes,  explanatory  of  topical  allusions  which 
lapn  of  forty  years  has  made  obscure,  and  has  added  a  good  but 
lengthy  intro<laction.  In  other  respects  the  original  form  and 
iWtence  of  the  letters  have  been  preserved,  and  the  reader  can  study  the 
of  the  Frankfort  parhament,  just  as  they  were  described  in 
eolomns  of  the  contemporary  press.  The  book  also  includes  five  .short 
esaays  originally  published  in  a  supplement  of  the  same  newa- 
fUf&Tt  in  which  Riimelin  advocated  the  adhesion  of  Wiirtemberg  to  the 
*  alliance  of  the  three  kings,'  which  fomied  a  scriuel  to  tho  faihiro  of  the 
itional  assembly,  and  which  in  its  turn  speedily  collapsed.  The  style  is 
r,  if  oot  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and,  as  the  editor  pointedly  remarks 
liit  introduction,  it  does  r.ot  read  Uke  the  '  newspaper  German  '  of  the 
pmwDt  day. 
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Souvenirs  du  G&tUral  Jarras,  chef  d'itat-inajor gin^ral  de  Vannde  du  lilUn^ 
(1870).    Publi^a  par  Madame  Jarkas.     (Paris:  Librairie  Plon.  1892.) 

This  is  the  latest  of  tlie  many  publications  which  hiivo  appeared  on  lli 
subject  of  the  Franco  (iermtin  war.  Its  author,  General  Jarras,  vas  an 
eye-witness  of  the  evenlB  wliich  he  nai-ratfs,  and  it  fell  to  hia  lot  to  sign 
the  historic  convention  by  whicli  "Metz  capitulated  to  the  Prnpsians.  Mo 
was  attached  to  the  finiiy  \s  hich  wnn  under  the  coDnannd  of  rJa/aine,  and  his 
book  accordingly  deala  exchisively  with  that  particular  episode  of  the  Nvar 
which  took  place  in  and  around  Mcl2.  The  notes  from  which  the  book 
was  written  were  compiled  immediately  after  tlie  events  occurred,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  author's  intention  to  publish  hi.s  narmtive  on  his 
return  to  Paiia.  But  the  sanction  ol'  the  ministry  ol  war  was  not  forth- 
coming, and,  as  General  Jarras  did  not  care  to  issue  liis  work  anonymously, 
the  publication  was  postponed  and  the  book  entrustwl  to  the  care  of  his 
wife.  The  author  hiy.s  no  claim  to  liteniry  sldll,  and  his  reminiscences  are 
military  rather  than  political.  A  ^'ocd  map  of  the  country'  round  Metz 
accompanies  the  vohime,  and  the  reader  i.s  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  nar- 
rative without  difficulty.  The  last  chapter,  which  descrilies  the  interview 
between GeneralJarraia ami  Major-General von  Stiehle  at  Frescati» outside 
Metz,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  .surrender,  is  l»y  far  the  moat  interesting  in 
the  book,  and  may  be  recommended  to  others  be.sides  military  students. 

Encyklopiidie  und  Methodologicdcr  ThcoJofjic.   Von  \h\  Ukixrich  Kihn. 
(Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.    1892.) 

We  are  concerned  with  only  one  section  of  Dr.  Kihu'a  bibliographical 
guide  to  the  study  ot  theology  in  all  its  departments.  The  historical 
portion  is  very  full,  and  in  general  excellently  done.  It  is  also  well  up  to 
date,  Jind  has  au  iidmirable  index.  It  is  not  ofteii  that  we  note  the 
omission  of  good  (lerntan  works  like  liernheim's  'Lehrbuch  der  hislo- 
rischen  Methode '  or  Grotefend's  '  Zeitrechnunf,'  des  deutsciien  Mittel- 
alters.'  There  is  but  one  serious  criticism.  Dr.  Kihn  might  have  taken  a 
slightly  wider  view  of  his  subject,  even  for  tho  practical  use  of  the  Iloman 
catholic  priesthood.  Why,  for  instance,  should  great  national  collec- 
tions like  the  Rolls  Series  or  tho  '  Monimienta  (iernianiae  Historica '  be 
excluded  from  the  *  Neuere  Sammelwerko  '  ?  Or  can  it  bo  said  that  the 
later  church  history  of  England  is  at  all  adequately  represented  by  Lingard 
(the  only  geiieral  history  named),  Broach's  '  Cromwell,'  and  six  works  on 
questions  connected  with  the  Reformation  * 


The  Ili^iori/  of  Jlumpahirr,  by  Jlr.  T.  W.  Shore  (l^oudon  :  EUi< 
Stock,  1892),  one  of  the  well-designed  serie.s  of  popular  county  histories, 
each  of  which  takes  up  a  single  vohmie,  published  at  a  low  price,  is  best 
described  as  moderate  alike  in  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  readableuess. 
Though  Mr.  Shore  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  great  special  knowledge, 
he  has  compiled  a  creditable  account  of  his  county  from  the  ordinary 
modern  sources.  Tho  early  history  is  simply  a  general  historj'  of  the 
country,  with  a  few  references  hero  and  there  to  Hampshire,  and  including 
with  a  good  deal  of  fair  history  a  considerable  admixture  of  bad  ethnology 
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uid  doubtful  philology.    Nor  are  its  historical  statements  always  to  be 

isteil.  though  tlje  writer  seldom  goes  very  far  astray.    In  tho  lattt-r  part 

the  book  a  different  mt-tliod  is  followed.     Breaking  off  in  the  genenil 

ive  after  Angevin  times,  Mr.  Shore  treats  separately  of  the  monas- 

tbc  manors  and  hundreds,  the  remiiins  and  le>^endj  ol  the  middle 

igBS,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Winchester,  Southampton,  and  Portsmouth.     A 

paAmetorj  chapter  on  '  later  medieval  aixd  general  history  '  carries  ns 

I  twdve  pages  from  the  middle  ages  to  our  own  day.     Many  things  that 

expect  lo  find  in  a  county  history  are  left  out,  and  what  is  dealt  with 

in  a  dull  and  unsystematic  manner.      Mr.  Shore's  constitii- 

>ry  is  exei.H;diugly  weak.     '  Tiie  earliest   Saxon  organisation 

local  govermuent,'  he  tells  us, '  is  that  of  tithing.'   •  These  tithiiigs,*  he 

'  were  village  communities  under  which  the  ten  men  not  merely 

Dontl  themselves  together  for  security  but  also  for  co-operative  fanning.' 

Xor  is  his  grasp  of  general  history  very  much  stronger,  when,  for  instance, 

iielcUsus  that  Henry  III  married  '  Eleanor  of  Poitou,'     His  notions  of 

slorical  evidence  are  peculiar,  and  he  is  quite  sure  of  points  that  to  other 

, are  doubtful  and  obscure.    He  is  fond  of  ciuoting  Madox's 'History 

Exchequer,'  though  seldom  precisely;  bnt,  as  he  sometimes  calls 

^tothor  'Maddox  '  and  at  other  times  '  Maddock,'  lie  la  either  a  cure- 

kfli  proof-reader  or  an  inaccurate  writer.     Though  the  book  will  seldom 

Ictd  its  readers  very  far  astray,  it  will  not  add  much  to  the  reputation  of 

tlieteriee. 


On  the  occftHJon  of  the  publication  ^in  1887)  of  the  first  volume  of  Herr 
Dieiauer's  admirable  Geachichte  der  Schiceizcrischcn  Eidgoiosscn- 
(Oolha ;  P.  A.  Perthes),  we  described  so  fully  the  general  lines  on 
it  was  built  (above,  vol.  iii.  558-561),  that  it  is  not  now  necessary 
more  than  announce  the  appearance  (in  1892)  of  the  second — - 
re  regret  to  say  concluding — volume.  This  describes  the  century 
in  ULI  and  1.510,  the  first  civil  war,  the  first  foreign  conquests,  the 
Sreat  liurgumUan  war,  wliich  did  much  towards  creating  a  Swiss  nationt 
lht>  practical  separation  from  the  empire,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  brief  but  glorious  period 
of  domination  in  the  Milanese  cut  short  by  Marignano.  Through  each 
aod  all  these  difl'erent  phases  of  Swiss  history  Herr  Dierauer  ia  a  most 
Crvstworthy  and  capable  guide.  His  narrative  is  always  clear  and 
fteeoratcs  and  it  is  bnsod  on  the  original  authoritieB  as  well  as  the 
vritizigB  of  modern  Swiss  historians  and  historical  critics,  while,  exact 
reiavoees  being  given  for  every  statement,  the  student  can  easily 
wwk  ont  any  special  point  more  mmutely  than  is  possible  in  a  general 
kiitory.  it  ifl  noteworthy  that  the  author  rejects  with  scorn  the  theory 
— iitx'tintifftl  by  Baraute  and  B«loptc<l  by  J.  von  Muller— according  to 
LoaJa  XI  instigated  Duke  Sigisnmnd  of  Austria  to  apply  for  aid  to 
» the  Bold,  in  order  to  embroil  Burgundy  with  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
Ono  cannot  bliune  Herr  Dierauer  fur  abstaining  from  writing  the 
J  of  the  throe  centuries  after  151G — the  most  miserable  and  wretched 
period  of  Swim  history.  His  two  volumes  ^vill  long  remain  the  standard 
hiaorc  for  Swiss  matters  np  to  161C,  and  an  excellent  index  yrt-atlyhi'lps 
til*  leader  who  wishes  to  refer  to  some  special  point. 
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The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.  By  George  A. 
Aitken.  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1892.)  Edited  as  it  is 
with  care  and  judgment,  this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  an  interesting  book. 
It  will  only  disappoint  those  (for  whom  we  are  not  allowed  to  feel  a 
concern  in  this  place)  who  believe  that  the  rust  can  be  rubbed  off  literary 
reputations  which  have  not  proved  equal  to  the  test  of  time,  and  those 
who  fondly  imagine  that  either  at  Longleat  or  elsewhere  any  fresh  dis- 
covery is  to  be  made  concerning  the  great  Jacobite  collapse  of  1714.  The 
numerous  letters  from  and  to  Arbuthnot  printed  in  this  volume— some  of 
them  for  the  first  time  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baillie,  though 
it  would  have  been  convenient  had  the  sources  been  in  each  case  stated 
with  precision — so  far  as  we  have  obser\'ed,  contribute  in  no  wise  to 
unravel  the  worst  knot  in  the  tangle,  ^'iz.  the  perfidious  procedure  of 
Bolingbroke.     On  the  other  hand,  they  illustrate  abundantly  how  hanl 

*  the  Dragon '  died,  and  how  frank  though  kindly  an  interest  his  literary 

*  brothers'  took  in  his  struggles.  As  for  Arbuthnot  himself,  he  sailed 
near  the  wind  with  remarkable  self-possession,  refused  to  despond  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  fellow  servants  of  the  queen  '  exposed  in  the  very  streets 
like  so  many  poor  orphans,'  and,  though  two  of  bis  brothers  took  part  in 
the  very  first  invasion  plot,  survived  to  contradict  a  rumour  that  he  had 
been  made  physician  to  Queen  Caroline.  He  was,  all  the  same,  a  high- 
minded  man  as  well  as  a  clear  thinker  and  a  versatile  wit.  His  humour, 
except  in  passages  of  grave  literary  burlesque,  was  hardly  of  the  imperish- 
able sort,  as  will  be  manifest  on  a  candid  comparison  of  the  famous 
'  History  of  John  Bull '  with  '  Gulliver's  Travels."  But  this,  as  observed, 
is  a  forbidden  domain.  Of  the  '  doubtful  works '  the  diary  of  the  dying 
Burnet  has  the  most  malice,  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Aitken  that  it  is  not 
in  Arbuthnot 's  vein. 
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'  de  dom  Charles  Joseph  Dewltte.    IV. 

1.    Pp.  120.    Saint-Omer :  imp.  d'Ho- 

'  mont.    4to. 

Labamiie  (L.  H.)  Histoire  de  Beauvais  et 
de  ses  institutions  communales  jusqu'au 
commencement  du  quinzi&me  si^le. 
Pp.  382.    Paris :  Picard.    7-50  f. 

La  Bionb  de  Villekbuve  (Si.  de).  Ele- 
ments de  droit  constitutionel  fran^ais. 

■  Pp.664.  Paris :  Marchal  &  Billard.  8f. 
Mknobval    (E.    de).      Paris,  depuis  ses 

■  origines  jusqa'^  nos  jours.    Deuxi^me 
*  partie :  Depuis  I'av^nement  de  Charles 

VI,  en  1380,  jusqu'4  la  mort  de  Henri 
III,  en  1589.  Plans.  Paris :  F.  Didot. 
6f. 
Oblbans  (Madame,  dachesse  d').  Corres- 
pondance,  extraite  de  ses  lettres 
originales  d^pos^es  aux  archives  de 
Hanovre  et  de  ses  lettres,  par  L.  W. 
Holland.  Trad,  par  E.  Jaegl6.  Pp. 
291, 300, 303.  Paris :Boumon.  1050  f. 


Pebthtis  (P.  A.)  &  N1C0LLIBBE-! 
(S.  de  la).  Le  lirre  dor^  de  1' 
ville  de  Nantes,  avec  les  armoiii 
jetons  des  maires.  Pp.  456, 22( 
Kantes :  imp.  Sali^res. 

PxTBOM  (abbe).  Documents  poor 
I'histoire  du  clerge  et  des  comn 
religieoses  dans  le  Finiptere  pe 
Bevolution.  IPp.  444.  Q 
Salaun.    6  f . 

PiBFAPE  (de).  Turenne  et  I'inTas 
Champagne  [1649-1650].  I 
Paris :  Champion.     3-50  f. 

Ra8toui<  (A.)  Histoire  de  Franc 
la  revolution  de  juiUet  juaq 
joars.  2  vol.  Paris :  Delho 
Briguet.    10  f. 

BOHAMET  (de)  &  ToCBKOi'EB   (H.] 

ments  sur  la  province  du  Perc 
661,  illustr.  Mortagne :  Pichar 
12  f. 

Salabeut  (abbe  H.)  Les  saint 
martyrs- du  diocese  d'Albi.  P 
313,  504.    Toulouse  :  Privat. 

Skcuk  (L.)  Les  demiers  Jans4n 
puis  la  ruine  de  Port-Boyal  jof 
jours  [1718-1870].  Pp.  xxxvi,: 
Paris :  Perrin.    15  f. 

SovBCHES  (marquis  de).  Memoii 
rdgne  de  Louis  XFV.  XIL 
Hachette.    750  f. 

TcETET  (A.)  Bepertoire  gini 
sources  mannscrites  de  I'hii 
Paris  pendant  la  revolution  f 
II.  Pp.  xxxix,  593.  Paris :  GO 
10  £. 

IJNiVERsrreB  fran^aises,  Les  flj 
privileges  des,  depuis  leur  I 
jusqu'en  1789.  Ed.  M.  Foum 
1 :  Moyen  &ce :  Universit^i 
Nantes,  Dole,  Besan^on,  Poligi 
Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Valence, 
studium  de  Brian^on;  et  soi 
general.  Pp.  761.  Paris:  I 
Forcel.    4to.     60  f. 

Varrecx  (mademoiselle  C.  de). 
netable  de  Saint-Pol,  ou  la  fai 
Montlhery :  histoire  da  xv'  sidd 
Cerf.    3-50  f. 


B.   GEBMANY  AND  AUSTJRIA-HUNGABY 


Beckeebrn  (C.)    Die  Wappen  der  Stadte 

Alt-Preussens.      Pp.    68,     15    plates. 

Ednigsberg :  Beyer.    8  m. 
Beouelin  (H.  &  A.  von).    Denkwiirdig- 

keiten  aus  den  Jahren  1807-1813,  nebst 
'    Briefen  von  Gneisenau  und  Harden- 

berg.    Ed.  A.  Ernst.    Pp.  292,  portr. 
*    Berlin  :  Springer.    5  m. 
Bismabck     (Fiirst).      Politische    Beden; 

historisch-kritische    Geaammtausgabe. 

Ed.  H.  Kohl.    II:  [1862-1865].    Pp. 

426.    Stuttgart :  Cotta.    8  m. 
BoBNHAX  (F.)    Anna  Amalia,  Herzogin 

von      Sachsen- Weimar-Eisenach,    die 


Begriinderin     der     klassischi 
Weimars.    Pp.    372,    plates. 
Fontane.    5  m. 

BnANDENBTTBO,  Urkondcn  and  Adt 
zur  Geschichte  des  Kurforsti 
rich  Wilhelm  von.  XII:  I 
Verhandlungen,  VIII,  henui 
von  F.  Hirsch.  Pp.  968. 
Beimer.    25  m. 

CARLYiiE  (Thomas).  The  battles* 
rick  the  Great,  abstracted  I 
biography  of  Frederick  the  Qn 
edited  by  C.  Bansome.  Pp.  8| 
London :  Arnold.    5/. 
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ffSMnxr.EB,     Die   SlaJt  Emden  In  Oe- 
ivart  und  Vergan^onbeit.    Pp.  323, 
Kmden  :  Schwalbe.     5  lu. 
(A.)    Gelrt  utid  Schrift  bei  Se- 
iftn  Franck :  eine  Studk-  zur  Ge- 
Khicble  des  SpiritualismuB  in  der  Ue- 
llMBStioDszeit.     Pp.  291.     Freiburg : 
5  m. 
>LT  (H.  F.)    Eonig  Buprecbts  Zug 
aaob  Ilaiien.     Pp.  182.     Jena.     (Leip- 
sig:  Fock.)    2  m. 
iXocn  (Ti.   H.)     Das   Dominikanerkloster 
su  Frankfort   um   Main  (13-16  Jalir- 
huodert).    Pp.  166.  Freiburg  :  Herder. 
3  m. 

ECirr    (K.)     Dentschc    Gcschichte. 
Pp.  420,    Berlin  :  Goertner, 
triin,    Urkundenbucb    der    Stadt. 
(Trkundenboch   der  Provinz   fiachsen 
und  angrenzonder  Gcbiete.  XXVI.)     I : 
tris   140J.    Bearbcitet   Ton   G.   nertel. 
l>p.    556,    4    plates.     Halle  ;    Hendel. 
14  m. 
XitLSVox  (colonel  G.  B.)    The  refound- 
ing  of  the  German  empire  [1848-1871]. 
Vf.  330,  portraits  and  planii,    Iiondoo : 
SeeJey.     6  . 
MouuT  (G.)   Qoellenbucb  zur  Gescbichte 
der  deuischen  PoUtik  ira  neunzehnten 
Jahrhandert.       Pp.     293.       Leipsig: 
Hae^scl.    3  m. 
MoLTKi:    (Helmold    von).      Gcsnmmelte 
>Khrif»«n    mid   Denkwiirdigkeilen.     V. 
Pp.S45.     Berlin  :  Mittler.    5  ui. 

life   and   character,  sketched 

-'-    letters,    Ac.      Transl,    bj 

Pp.  315,  illustr'.    Lon- 

Mv:Ilvaine,  A  Co.     lO'O. 

'aril  Borgbau bis  1552; 

t    \\  irtschafts-  und  Ver- 

it:^liicltte    dcfl     Mittclalters. 

Hanover:  Halm.     U  ra. 
mnucirrt:      aus      Deutschland 
'JS33- 1585]  nehst  crgiinzpnden  Acten- 
rtiK--.-       Ill  :    [1572-1585].     I:    Der 
K-i  In  11576-15X4;,  bcarbeitet 

Ti.i  n.     Berlin:  Both.     26m. 

UtiKpnx  (VV.)  Doktor  Wenzcslaus 
Linck  aos  Colditz  [1483-1547].  nacb 
(MmrktA'D  und  ungedrucktcn  {jucllen 
4kr^>tr!U.  I :  Bis  zur  rofomiatori. 
nhcn  Thatigkdt  in  Altenburg.  Mil 
aisMa  Anbaag,  entbaltond  die  zugehOri- 


gen  Documenfa  Linckiana  [1485-1522]. 
Pp.  28'J,  portr.  Marburg:  Ehrhardt, 
4-50  m. 

Saaz,  Urkundenbucb  der  Stadt.  (StSdte- 
uiiil  Urkundcnbiichor  aus  Bohmen. 
Herausgegeben  von  L.  SchleBinger.  II). 
Pp.  2H2.  Prague.  (Leipzig :  Brock- 
baus.)     4to.     12  m. 

Sausox  (H.)  Die  Heiligen  als  Kircben- 
patrone  und  ihro  Auswahl  fjir  die 
Er2di6cese  Koln  end  fiir  die  BisUiiimer 
Miinstor,  Paderborn, Trier,  Hildcslifim, 
und  Osnabriick.  Pp.431.  Paderborn: 
Bonifacius-Druckprti.     420  ni. 

SAfEB  (W.)  Eliiclierg  Ubergnng  fiber 
den  Bliein  bei  Caub  ;  nebst  Mittfilungen 
liber  den  Aufenthalt  des  York'schen 
Corps  im  Herzogtiim  Nassau  von  Endo 
October  1813  bis  znm  Januar  1S14,  Pp. 
88.     Wiesbatlen  :  Kroidel.     320  m. 

ScaLiTTKU  (U.)  Die  Beise  des  Papstea 
Pius  VI  nach  Wien  und  scin  Auientlialt 
daselbst :  ein  Bcitrng  zur  Geschichte 
der  "Dezicbuugen  .losefs  II  zur  romi- 
Bchen  Curie.  (Pontes  rerum  Austria- 
caruni.  Oesterreichieche  Geschichts- 
Queltcn.  II :  Diploniata  et  acta. 
XLVII.  1.)  Pp.  22SI.  Vienna :  Temp- 
Bkjr.    400  m. 

SizBENDi-noEN,  Urkundcnbuch  zur  Go- 
Bcbicbte  der  Deulschen  in.  Von  F. 
Ziuimermann  ik  C.  Werner.  I : 
[1191-1342].  Nr.  1-682.  Pp.  ixi.  620, 
4  plates.  Hermann&tadt :  Michaelis. 
20  m. 

Snts  (F.)  Gescluchte  der  Grafen  und 
Herreu  zu  Custell  von  ihreni  ersten 
Auftreten  bia  zum  Beginne  der  neuen 
Zeit  [1058-1528].  Pp.  303.  Schwein- 
furt :  Stoer.     750  m. 

T01J.IN  (H.)  Geschichte  der  franzflsiscben 
Colome  von  Magdebiu-g.  Ill,  1,  A  :  Der 
Kampf  der  hugenolliscben  Glaubens- 
Hiichtlingo  insbcsondere  in  Magdeburg. 
Pp.  U19,  3  portraits.  Magdeburg : 
Faber.     12  ni. 

Werexka  (D.)  Bukowinas  Entstchenund 
Aufbltilirii.  Maria  Theresias  Zeit.  I: 
[1772-Juni  1775].  Pp.  198,  mapa. 
Vienna  :  Tcuipsky.    5  lu. 

TViTTE  (L.)  Friedrich  dor  Groase  und  die 
Jesuiten.  Pp.  115.  Bremen :  Miiller. 
2  m. 


C.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


o-x  abbey,  nccounta  o(  the  obedi- 

of.    Ed.  IL  E.  G.   Kirk.    Pp. 

19S.    London  :  Camden  Socictj.     4  to. 

CauTzs  d«9lib«rU«angIaise8[licK>-tjo5] 

pobUwri  ATcc  intr.  et  nut^s  par  C.  B^- 

noat.     Pp.  Irxvi,  132.     Paris:  Picard. 

Haw  1 1 II I .  bictiananr  of  national.  Ed.  8. 
L,.     •--»•!     '  '       '        Pp. 

tt  15;. 

.. .id  II. 

131  ■  'if* I    London:  Ji.M. 

I.-.. 


Committee  for  compounding,  Ac,  calendar 
of  tlio,  [1643-1660].  Ed.  by  Mary  A. 
Everett  Green.  IV  :  Cates  [July  1650- 
Dec.  1653].  Pp.  2393-3176.  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Oliice.     15,'. 

Common  prayer.  Book  of,  from  the  original 
manuscript  attached  to  the  act  of  oni- 
fonujty  of  1662.  Pp.  550.  Loudon : 
Eyie  A  Spottiswoode.    7  6. 

G.\nsTEn  (It.  M.)  History  of  the  EngUsli 
iniido'd  interest :  its  custiiui.i,  laws,  and 
ii<.:ii''ulture.  Pp.  4U6.  London:  Son- 
iiuntchcin.     10,6. 
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Healt   <J.)     The   ancient  Irish  church. 

London  :  lU»liK>oiis  Tiact  Society.     3.'. 
llEsm  Vlll,  LetW-rs  and  papers,  foreign 

aii'l  Oonientic,  of  the  rei(j;n  of ;  aiTanufd 

and  CtttttloKued  by  J.  Gairdner.     XIII. 

1:    iJan.-July    153S].     Pp.  xlvii.  5SJ). 

London:  H-M.  Stationery  Oflico.     15'. 
HtHTOEicAL      nmnnscriptd      cominissioii, 

13th  report.    Appendix.     Ill :    Mann- 

Bcrlpts  of  J.  U.  Fortescue,  prescrx'i'd  at 

Droproore.    ^I.      London:    H.M.  Sta- 

tiotiery  OBict*.     2  7. 
LjUfcxBTCR.     .Mnteriiils  for  the  history  of 

the  church  of,  edited  by  W.   t>.  Itoper. 

I.     Pp.  257.     Manchester  :  rriiited  for 

the  Chetbam  Society.    4to. 
LorrrE  (W.  J.J     The  inns  of  court  and 

chancerj',     I'p.  t<f*.  iUuslr.    FoL    Lon- 
don: Beeley.     'II  . 
Mackiknok  (J.)  Culture  in  early  Scotland. 

Pp.   239.    London :    WlUiams  &  Kor- 

gate.    7/0. 
MrpptEHEX   county   records,      IV.      Ed. 

J.  C.  JeaffreHon.    London :  Chapman 

&  Hall.     25;. 
OxronnsHiKK. — Notes  on  the  Oxfordshire 

Domesday.    Pp.  3L    London:  Frowde. 

3,6. 
ScHicKLHR  (baron  F.  do).    Los  ^Uscs  du 

refuge  en  Angl^rre.     S  vol.     Pp.  432, 

637,  433.     Paris  :  Fischbacher.    25  f. 


8COTX.UCU.  —  liegislram  luagm  sigilll 
ret^ini  Scotorum  :  The  refaster  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland.  VII :  1609- 
1620.  EdinburRh :  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  loi^d  clerk  register. 
L5  . 

Seliien  |John),  The  table  talk  of.  Ed., 
with  notes,  by  S,  H.  Roynolds.  Pp, 
220.     Usford :  Clarendon  Presj.     8  IJ. 

Siiaup  {A.  Mary).  The  lii«.tory  of  Ufton 
Court,  county  iJerke,  and  of  the  family 
of  Perkins ;  compiled  from  ancient  re- 
cords. Pp.  27<*i.  London  :  Stock.  4to. 
25'. 

Syhnky  (W.  C.)  Social  life  in  England 
from  the  restoration  to  the  revolution 
[1660-1690].  Pp.440.  London:  Ward 
&  Downey.    10  W. 

WiNcitE9TEB,  Compotus  TolU  of  the  obedi- 
entiaries of  St.  Swithun'»  priorj- ;  from 
the  Winchester  cathedral  archives. 
Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  G.  W. 
Kitchin.  Pp.  540.  Winchester:  War- 
ren.    (London:  Simpkiii.)     21  . 

YotJNu  <A.)  Tour  in  Ireland  11776-1779]. 
Ed.,  with  notes,  by  A.  W.  Hutton.  2 
vol.    Pp.  HHO.    London  :  Bell. 

ZtMMERMANN  (.\.)  Englauds  offcntlicho 
Schulcn  von  der  Kcfomiation  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.  Pp.  I'SM.  Freiburg:  Her- 
der.    l-'JO  m. 


D.     ITAL  Y 


Amabile  (L.)  II  santo  officio  delta  inqui- 
sizione  in  NapoU.  Pp.  307,  112,  103. 
Citti  di  Castello :  Lapi.     U  I. 

Andeich  (J.  A.)  De  natione  Anglica  et 
Scota  jurietarum  unirersitatis  Pata- 
vinae  [ 1 232- 1 238],  Pj).  189.  Padua: 
Gallinn. 

BiUtDEi.EY  (St.  C.)  Queen  ,Toaniia  I  of 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  countess 
of  Provence,  Foroali[uier,  and  Pied- 
mont :  an  essay  on  her  times.  lUastr. 
London:  Heiuemann.     10/. 

fiASNNAtiru,  Capitula  et  stntuta  comuni- 
tatiH,  ab  anno  1293.  Ed.  J.  .\H3andria. 
Pp.  314.     Turin. 

GATKKSI9,  Codex  diplomaticufl.  Ed.  M. 
Moicaldi,  M.  Schiani,  S.  de  Stefano. 
Vm.    Pp.  418,  C  plates.     Milan  :  4lo. 

CpsrsiAXo  (V.)  Sloria  dei  bnnchi  della 
Sicilia.  II.  Pp.  2a9.  Home:  Loo- 
scher.     5  I. 

Dumf  {Bella),  Th»  Tuscan  republics ; 
Florence,  Siena,  Pi*a,  and  Lucca;  with 


GoHoa.     Pp.     i.'A'y,    ilhistr.     London : 

Unwin.     5  . 
Genzarhi  IB.)     II  comuno  di  Palermo 

sotto  tl  dominio  spagnuolo.     Pp.  2,54. 

Palermo :   Tip.  del  Giornale  di  Sicilia. 

H>mo.    2-501. 
Levi  (C.  A.)    Na\  i  vonete  da  oo^dici  maiini 

e  dipiuta.     Pp.  2!>i,    lOG  illiittr.     Vo- 

nice  :  Tip.  dell'  Emporio.     4to.     10  I. 
Pauua,  Die  Statuten  dtr  Jurislen-t'niver- 

sitiit,  vom  Jalire  IJJI.    Ed.  H.  Denitlc. 

Freiburg  :  Herder.     12  m. 
PiVA  (E.)     La  guerra  di  Ferraradel  14S2. 

I.     Pp.127.    Padua:  Draghi.     2-50  1. 
RoNCA  (M.)     Coltura  medioevale  e  poesia 

latina  d'  Italia  m-i  secoli  XI  e  XII.    2 

vol.     Pp.  a(>0.     Itonie. 
SsROAMBi  (G.)     Lo  croniche,  pubblicate 

da  S.  Bonghi  sopra  i  manoscritti  ori- 

giuali.      I,  11.      (Fonti  per  la  Storia  d* 

Italia.    Scritlori,  aecolo  XIV_XV,  XIX, 

XX.)      Pp.    xliii,    458,    4.>1.      Home. 

Lucca  :  Oiustl.    40  I. 


E.    OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Aben  ALFARAMn.  HiBtorin  virornm  doe- 
torum  AndaluHiae.  Ed.  P.  Codeni.  II. 
(Bibliotecaaribico-hispana.  YHI.)  Pp. 
27C.     Madrid :   MuriHo.    41o.     15  pes. 

Alveab  V  Warii  (S.  de)  Hi&toria  de  D. 
Diego  de  Alvear  y  Ponce  de  Leon,  bri- 
gadier de  la  Ammda.  Pp,  £02,  Ma- 
drid :  Ag:uado.    4to. 


Babtou  (F.)     Danmarks  Historic  fra  1536 

til  1670.    Hi.     Pp.  376.     Copenhagen. 

DAuanAnTNKH  (A.)  Gallus  Jakob  Baum- 
gartner,  Landamraann  von  St.  Gallen, 
und  die  ncuere  Staatsentwicklung  der 
Schweiz  [1797- 1869].  Pp.  536.  Frei- 
burg :  Herder.    9  m. 

Bern.— Pontes  rerum  Bemenaiam.    YII 
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8:  ,'1349-13511.     Pp.  385-576.     Bern  : 
Schmid,  Francke,  &  Co,     «  f. 
:  Joxo  (J.)    Gefchiedcnis  vaii  het  vador- 
Iftud.      lil  :     [1713-1891].      Pp.    193. 
Niitnegcn. 

nvLXK»  (L.)  Cartulairc  des  comtee  de 
HainAUt,  de  raTiMiemenl  de  Uuillauinc 
II  4  ia  inort  de  Jacijiieline  de  Bavit'^re. 
V.  l*p.  xIt,  787.  Brussels  :  imp.  Uavez. 
4to.  12  f. 
FarxtLi.  (A.)  Dcriittelser  ur  erenska 
fautorien.  ForUatta  af  O.  Hjogron. 
XLVIII.     Pp.  322.     Stockholm. 

MlBT  (A.)     Lci  Eiatj  de  Flnndrc 
1m  p^riodes  e<>pagnole   ct  aiitri- 
le-    Pp.  156.    Gheot :  Vuylsteke. 
SL 

(J.  t«r).    Oeschiedenis  van  Amster- 
dam.     VIIL     Chronologische  en  alfa- 
WtlscJic  reifit-tero.  1.  Amsterdam  :  Van 
.  A"  Warendorf. 
h  .  Ritter  von).    Die  Katastrophe 

»k»  btrioglichen  Uauses  der  Borja's  v. 
tiaudia;  Niederlage  and  FluclU  Don 
hiAUH  li,  Pliioderani{  des  Palastes 
Borja  ;25  Juli  1521.;  Pp.  ;'>4.  Vienna : 
Tenipsky.  Ito.  3  m. 
IcC*h:ra.n.  IW.  D.)  The  rise  of  the 
Svisd  Itepoblic.     boston. 

T  Rums*  (L.)     Lecciones  de  his- 
tana  general  del  derecho  cbpanol.     Pp. 
3(4.    Madrid;  Suarez.    4to.     7  pes. 
funk  (C.  P.  TonJ.    Geschichte  von  <ijaa« 


biinden  in  iliren  Hnnplziigeu  ^remcin- 
fu,ss1ich  dargestellt.  Pp.  440.  Bern: 
Wyss.     7-80  f. 

PoLiARD  (A.  F,)  The  Jesuits  in  Poland. 
Pp.    98.      Oxford:  Blackwell.     2/0. 

Rt'Ertsa  (J.  .1.)  Chroiiik  der  Studt  und 
Lnndschaft  SchalThausen.  II,  2. 
Pp.  11'..  Sclmfifhauseii :  C.  Sehoch, 
4lo.     1.1  f. 

Sanct  Galle.n.— Urkundcnbuch  dor  Ablei. 
Edited  by  H.  Wailmann.  l\\  1  : 
rrj6o-i379].  Pp.  21G.  St.  Gallen : 
Huber.     12  f. 

Stcuehhatow  (gt^n^ral  prince),  Le  FeUl- 
marichal  pritici;  I'askiivitoh.  sa  vie  poli- 
tique et  militaiie,  d'apr^s  des  doounients 
in^ilits.  Tradtiil  par  ane  Russe.  Ill: 
[iS27-[S3i].    Paris:  Beiuwald.     15  f. 

TaM-Uio  (M)  Le  citttL  e  le  castella  dell' 
Istria.  I.  Pp.  'A'dfu  Parenzo :  Couim. 
6  1. 

Vos  (chanoine).  Le  clerge  el  le  diocese 
de  Tournai  depuis  le  concordat  de  iSoi 
jusqu'i'i  I103  jours.  II,  III.  Braine-lti- 
Comte :  Zech.      Pp.  340,  309.     5  f. 

Wss.s  (F.  von).  Abhnndlungen  zur  Ge- 
BchichtG  des  sohweizcrischen  ofTent- 
lichen  Rechts.  Pp.  475.  Ziirich  : 
Orel!  Fiissli.     fl  f. 

Zt'RicH,  Urkundenbuch  dor  Stadt  und 
Landschaft.  Ed.  J.  Escher  &  P. 
Schweizer.  11,2.  Pp.  201-427.  Ziirkh: 
Hohr.     4to.     8'55  f. 
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Amuh  (C  F.)  Three  episodes  ol  Massa- 
rfaoMtU  history.  2  vol.  Pp.  1067, 
laajM.    Boston :  Houghton.  Mifilin,  <& 

(Pedro  Martir).  Fuentes  his- 
lArJCM  aobrv  Col6u  y  A^m^rica.  Transl. 
ty  J.  T.  Asensio.  I,  II.  HI.  Pp.  Ivi, 
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(J.  M.)  Martin  Alonso  Pinz6n : 
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((W.  S.)  Itinerary  of  general 
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tm.  «V.)  Castillo  y  Arag6n  en  el 
•Srw-ubhntionlo  de  America.  Pp.  28. 
MttJh4:  8&CUZ  de  Jubcra.   4to.     1*25 

9n  (H-  H.)  r'  '  of  the 
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ConuB  (E.)  Historia  del  descabri- 
KiolodeAiQi^cA.  Pp. 59o.  Madrid: 
AHrad«o*rra.    4to.    13-30  pes. 


CoLEccios  de  documentos  inidilos.  rela- 
tivos  ftl  descubrimiento,  contjuisla,  y 
organizaciou  de  las  antignas  posebiones 
espaftoica  de  Tiirftinivr.  II*  Snrie.  VII. 
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Pp.  4.30,  Brooklyn;  Historical  Printing 
Club. 

FuKT  Pitt,  and  letters  from  the  frontier  : 
with  life  of  general  J.  0'Har,i;  journal 
of  Caleron,  1749;  journal  and  letters  of 
captain  8.  Ecuvcr,  commuudant  at  Fori 
Pitt,  J  763.  Ac.  Pp.  31«.  iiiapp,  Ac. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  :  Weldin. 

FcLTON  (C.)  History  of  ibe  democratic 
parly,  from  Thomas  .TclTersc  n  to  Grover 
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venson. Pp.  1500,  illurtlr.  Kew  York : 
P.  F.  Collier. 

HiMMrR   (B.)    Die  Franciscfner  in  den 
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Vereinigten  Staaten  Nordamericas,  von 
der  Entdeckung  durch  ColumbuB  bis 
auf  unsere  Zeit.  Pp.  143,  illustr. 
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Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
^ICO. 
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am  12  Okt.  1492.  Pp.  87,  portr.  Ber- 
lin: Nicolai.    2  m. 

Shebbim  (B.  a.)  &  Wallace  (J.  H.)  Early 
history  of  New  Zealand ;  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1845.  Ed.  T.  W.  Leys. 
Pp.  780,  illustr.  London :  Truslove  «k 
Shirley.     4to.    45/. 

Tabducci  (F.)  Di  Giovanni  e  Sebastiano 
Caboto :  memorie  raccolte  e  documen- 
tate.    Pp.  429.    Venice :  Visentini. 

YxGA  (J.  G.  de  la).  Biblioteca  hi8t6rica 
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I.  FRANCE 


iUittUqaf  de  ITcole  des  Chartea.  lii). 
8.— E.  JiBBT  :  Thf  tinned  ri'siifntice  to 
I'rhon  VI and  tfu  French  alliatuc  with 

UQan  [1386-1395;,  first  article. H. 

0«(WT  prints  UtUrs  relating  to  a  pro- 
fMl  of  reunion  between  the  Greek  and 
Lalm  churches  in  1327  [Andronicus  II 
P&Ii«oloi;aa  opening  the  negotiation  a 
tiiroBjjb  Charles  IV  of  France] ;  and/o«r 
ifttta'c.  1325— c.  1335]  from  the  library 
^  8t.  Mark,  Venice  [one  a  petition  to 
Jokn  XXII,  the  otbcrt;  of  iiitcreEt  for 
French  history].  —  L.  tiE  Mm  Latbir  : 
J^  'officium  robarie'  at  Genoa  [an 
I  of  piiac  J  '  for  giring  compensa- 
to  persons  plundered  by  the 
wfWeje  enrMiirB,  described  (c.  1 328)  by 
^illimi  Adiun,  archbishop  of  Sultanieh 
Ml  t'ersio,    whose    account    \»    here 

^•hWl,— ^E.  T«iiJUim  ^E  Chahdin  : 
«» &rj»iijii7f<;  of  the  year  at  CUntiont 
i^Hmtferrand  [March  25,  doxvn  to 

«*«  rtlortn   of    1567-8], J.   Havet 

jotM  KQ  inscription  confirming  h\s  date 
f"*  Chhtochar  Iiriaceessioti  [657.  not 
'5$  or  656  , Letters  of  induUjencc 

^tkteaihrdrai  church  of  SaintfS. 

''^•Critique  4'Hiitoire  et  de  Litt^ra- 
^  1892.  89.  20  Sipt.—B.  A.  V. : 
^*m^i}'i  •  Crwkibdl  Cohm '  [attacked 
j!**l»«tentioa9  imposture]. — —41.  10 
JM.-\.  SoREi.:  Thweau.Dangin" 
'Butoire  de  la  monarchi*  da  jnillets, 
*''/ii.=44.  31  Oct.—  U  i.'Ahiiois 
'•miixTttAK :  illillenhoff'g  <  Deutsche 
fj^titnukunde.'    iii,  and     Bertrand's 

Ur-'  „(  /«    Oauhis.' A. 

^>'  ;  'La  paix  d'  Aix-la^ 

^K'^ _^-13.    .14    Nov.-V.   Brn- 

**•:  i'Wfcyrtnia  •  Studii  d'  epijp-afia 

2"**'a.' A,   CnrouiT  :  '  Corrcspon- 

*••<:<  </!•  Carnot'  [1792-1793].  and 
J*ttu't  •  Sources  mnnuMcrUes  de  rhi$- 
lotrtjg  parif  jtendant  ta  n'volution,' 
"  2.=47.  21  .V<n\-C.  Kskaut  : 
tOfTDj/rf '«  '  L'lirthiltcturc  f}othique,' 
^?4|.  2«  A'oi',— <l,  Mi<^rn«o: 
***>af«rc//r«  SgvpliaH  ducovcries. 
==18,  6  Dec.-~y.  1).  C:  Tallnf 
'^t  iltTWira,  It.  v,=60.  1'2  Dec. 
*•  fornui :  Faria'»  '  Klativ.'  —  U. ; 


Schiclchr's     '  Eijliscs    du    refuffc    en 
Anrfletcrre.' 
Bevae  dei  Etcdes  JaiTe*»  No.  48.  Ajnil — 
C.  Bloch:  An  episode  inthccontvtcrcial 
history    of    the     Jetea    of    Lanrjncdoc 

[•738]- 
BeTue  Historique,  1.  1.  September— h. 
Kt.^^LLE  :  '  Abjuratio  regni:  '  the  his- 
tory of  an  EngliBh  institution  [traced 
from  the  practice  of  outlawry,  but  gra- 
dually associated  with  the  right  of 
sanctuary.  Abundant  illustrations  are 
furnished  from  statutes,  rolls,  dc. 
Among  modem  treatises  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  W.  V.  Craies' 
article  in  the  'Law  (Quarterly  Review,' 

No.      xxiv      (October      1890)]. C. 

Pfisteh  :  Note  on  the  Fonnularjf  of 
Marculf  [maintaining  that  it  is  of  Aus- 
trasi&n  origin,  and  that  the  Landricua 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  was  not  the 
bishop  of  Paris  (c.  652),  but  was  8t, 
Landric,  bishop,  in  all  probability,  not 
of  Meanx  but  of  Mctz  (e.  650) ;  the 
dedication  of  one  manuscript,  to  Gli- 
dulfns,  pointing  to  a  second  edition 
inscribed  to  Landric's  successor,  Cli. 
dulf  or  Clodulf.  It  is  fnrtl^cr  suggested 
that  Marculf  was  the  same  person  with 
Marculf  cellarer  of  8aliciH,  identified 
with  the  monastery  of  Saint  rient,\vho 
is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Hi.  Colum- 
banus] C.  pETrr-DtrrAiLua  de- 
scribes a  new  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  A iigiiAtiis  [recently  discovered 
by  L.  Delisle.  It  was  written  in  French 
by  one  connected  wilh  U6thime,  and 
extends  from  the  Trojan  war  to  1217]. 
2,  NovcmlHT—C.DvrwAiiv:  Tim 
club  of  the  Allobroges  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  by  France  [1792]. A. 

MoLiNiEB :  The  title  of  '  vir  intitater  ' 
of  the  Mcrovitigian  kings  [defending, 
against  Fustel  dc  CJoulangoB,  J.  Havet's 
view  that  the  title  never  extsteil  and 
only  appears  in  documents  through  a 
clerical   error   for  '  viris   inlustribus  ']. 

C.  V.  Lasgloih  prints  extracts  from 

aLc  Mans  manu<.cript  containing  Latin 
jxKnta  of  the  end  0/  tlus  thirteenth  c«i- 
iury.-^^U.    H.:     T}^e    birthplace    of 
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Columbus    [not    Savona    but  Genoa]. 

P.    Vauchelet  :    General    Gobert, 

continued  from  vol.  xlviii.  1 ;  tbird 
article  :  Th«!  expedition  of  Gundeloupc 

[tS02]. 

Barue  des  Questions  Historiques,  lii. 
2,  October. —  P.  Fkhkt  :  The  criijins 
of  the  unircrsilij  of  I'aris  ami  its  onja- 
nisafUm  in  the  twelfth  and  thirta^tlt 
centuries  [a  totally  antitiuiitcd  jiroiitc- 
tiori  wliicli  relies  on  l>n  Boulny  mid 
only  once  alludes  to  Denifle's  'Cbartu- 
Iftriunx.'  The  lattcr'a  hietory,  as  well 
as  the  works  of  Kaufmnnn  and  Rash- 
dall,    sceuis    unknown   In   tin?    TJiiti^r]. 

T.  i>E  PiiYMAioKK  :  John  the  littnd, 

Jiitig  of  Bohemia,  in  France  [with 
a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  John's  life,  esipccinlly  in  his 

western    relations]. H.    he    linoc; 

Jean-Oabriel- Philippe  Morice  [1776- 
1847] ,  a  witness  of  the  revolution  in 
Paris  [from  his  unpublished  memoirs]. 
E.   Au..uN :    37n?  edttcational  en- 


quiry of  the  year  ix  [1800-1801 1 — 

J.  FoitnEs:  A  ciuirgc  agaitist  Eiimond 
Campion  [that  he  revealed  the  names 
of  hiss  friends.  The  writer  considers 
the  evidence  to  have  been  concocted  by 

Burghley ; G.  I'r  Fuksxk  j>k  Beac- 

cniBT  :  'J'he  nbhi'  Edgeicorth's  words  to 
IjiHiix  XVI  at  bin  ijeulh  [urging  that 
they  were  really  said". 
Bociele  de  I'Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fraa^aia.  Uulletin  historique  et  litti- 
raire.  xli.  9.  ISejitember  —  C.  Hf.au: 
The  manoir  of  the  dnkc  of  Burgundy 
against  the  Huguenots  [17 10;  rcviveiJ 
for  ptjlitical  purposes  in  1787 '.==10. 
October — J.  Pasmer  :  The  refugee 
church al  Cixnterburij  and  Us  foundtrs. 
-^~it  Norcniber—i:..  Picot  de- 
scribefl  French  plays  louchimj  on  re- 
ligious controversy  [c.  1535]. N.  W. 

prints    a    letter  of    Oomanis    [1618]. 

. T.  MiitJAioi  prints  a  '  complainte 

veritable '  of  a  galirien  [about  the  end  ot 
the  seventeenth  century]. 


IL   GEEJIANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


AiehW  fiir  Oetterrekliisclia  Getchkbt* 
(Vienna),  liiTiii.  1. — A.  Hvueh:  The 
relationa  of  Ferdinami  I  with  Isabdhi 

of  Trawsi/twnia  [1551-1555]. J.Lo- 

BERTu  prints  the  ^Granuvi  Catalogi 
Praeiuhtm  Moraviae'  [866-1416,  with 
an  introduction  describing  its  ninnu- 
Bcripts  end  examinini^  its  sources.  The 
editor  judges  the  work  to  have  been 
compiled  about  1421].  — D.Wkhexka: 
The  rise  and  prosperity  of  Bukowiwi ; 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa.  1:  [1772 
-June  1775],  with  ninety-two  ducu- 
nientB,  an  index,  sind  numerous  maps, 

Bayeriicbe  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
(Munich),  1B92,  1.— Wecklicin  :     The- 

mistocles  and  the  lattk  of  Satamis 

H.,  Freiherr  vos  Oeieijs,  prints  two 
documents  of  Lewis  the  Gertnan  [8ji] 
and  Arnttlf  [899,  of  intercBt  for  the 
history  of  the  diocese  of  Eichetitdt ; 
with  notes  on  otherB].;^=:2.—06t7 uary 
notices  of  Ferdin/ind  Gregorcvius  [f  1 
May  1891],  Attgust  von  Druffei  [f  23 
October  1S91],  Fram  von  Litlur  [f  1 
March  1892],  Gcorg  Voigt  [t  18  August 
1891*.  Edward  Augttstiis  Frecmnn 
[t  IB  March  1S92;  Albert  Jiiger  [f  10 
Auf?iist  1S91].  and  Ernst,  Bitter  ton 
Birk  [t  IH  May  1S91].- --K.  KnrM- 
BACUEit :  Studies  in  the  legends  of  St. 
Theodosios  [eianiiuiuK  the  njanuseripts 
of  the  two  lives  of  the  saint,  and  their 
relations ;  with  critical  remarks  on  the 
to\t,  granuuar.  use  of  words,  &c,} 

Bjsantinische  Zeittchri/t  (Leipzig;},  L  1  .— 
C.  i>E  lioon :  Soman  impcriitl  history 
ina  Byiantineshape.  I.    The*Anony- 

mus    post    Dionem.' H.    Oclzer  : 

Josua  Stylites  and  the  eccl-esiastic^l 
•  parties  in  the  east  at  the  beginning  of 


the  sixth  eentury T.  PnEoER  :   The 

chrouicle  attributed  to  Inlios  Poly- 
deukeH  [by  a  mistake  of  Andreas  Dar- 
inarios,  who  found  the  '  Onomasticon  ' 
of  that  writer  in  a  inanUHcript  next  after 

the    anonymou.s    chronicle]. J.    D. 

DcRY :     The    identity   of   TJiomas    the 

Slaranian M     TuEr  :      Demetrioa 

Kydones:  and  Ma::aris  and  Hololtolos 
[discovering  the  latter  in  Manuel  Holo- 
bolos,  pbytjicitiu  and  piiilosopher,  who 

flourished  c.  1400]. E.  I'atzio  :  Dic- 

ttfs  Cretcnsis  (accepting  the  existence 
of  a  (iiet'k  ori^inul]. 

Deutsche  Zeitachrift  fiir  Oeschiohtiwifl- 
iBnichaf t  ( Frei hu if,'K  viii.  1.— F, Cackb : 
Arikiotic  as  an  historian  [calling  atten- 
tion to  the  prepimderanee  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  his  authorship  of  ihe  TloKiTtia 
rmy  ' ABittaUv  and  at  the  same  time  op- 
posed to  the  unqnalified  acceptance  of 

his   historical   statements], F.   vox 

Bez(»i.d  :  Astrological  systems  of  history 

in  the  middle  ages F.  ARMicni : 

Contribufii'us  to  the  hvttory  of  thenorth- 
em  question  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  continued  from  vnl. 
V.  2,  V:  The  noithorn  policy  of  the 
European  poweni  in  the  years  1767- 
1769.  VI ;  Frederick  the  Great  and 
GastavuB  III  before  and  after  the  coup 
d'Mat  at  Stockholm  [l'.>  August  1772", 

concluded. N.  van  Wervekk  ;    The 

date  of  ihe  empemr  Henry  VI Fs  birth 
[not  1262  (Aibertu.'!  Mussatus)  nor  1269 

flJroaieu},  but  probably  in  1276^ -B. 

Mn«zcs  :    Historical  studies  in  Biissia. 

O.  Masslow  &  G.    SoMMElirELt>T  : 

Bibliography  of  Oerman  history  (mo- 
dem). 

Oottin^isotae  Oelehrt*  Antei^n,    1899, 
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IL    Xa  Oitobtr.—ljvscni^  von  Ehen- 
:    On  t)u   hiilory  oj  Gtrvxan 
;ihe  unirersiUes  ol  Fmnkfurt  an 
er  add  R:>«tock.  and  the  acude- 

gyiuaosium    at   H^iinburu], 

ts:  HrJisi^flifs  Vtkundenbnch  : 
Hanao.  i  [707-1300,  defiling  with'  (he 
MMKUj  published  collection  of  docu- 
■(nto]oz=22.  1  yor.'  C.  .Scuiimx: 
Witih'i   '  Danae   in   chrlatUchen    Le- 

fr<l><«l».'::^=;S3.     13  A'uf.  -H.  SfHMITT  : 

Ukut  ^OrKhicMt  tier  KneoBiciMt^n- 
itlu^.'==9i.  1  Dcc.-\\'.  t'uiE- 
DBSki  'h'*jiatckci  of  the  nuncio 

QiOfii  1-    11539-1540',  edited 

kf  F.  lijwrit  Ji. 
liitoiiNkMJalirbach  I  Munich),  ziii.4.— 
\   V    t  .x    \'v^s  :     The  ftuminonituj  nf 
•^IfHOflt   of   the    early 
■  v^,  with    the  evidence, 
Stai  owlrntion  that  Ihis  rij^ht  belonged 
lo  ibe  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  eni> 
pwor,  *nd  th«t  the  poi>e  hkd  no  official 

thar*  tn  Hie  act". F.  G.    Schtlt- 

bom:    TI  •    ■■   of  Fredcrkk  J 

far  lachdu  iiing  the  spurious 

«hutrr  of  C.......^  ...<j  iircut,  und  itself 

irt  otlt  in  the  continnatory  charter  of 
Ftederick  Jl,  1244:  considered  in  rcla- 

lum  to  tfu  Caroline  legend. C.  Wet- 

Tuy:  *}n  thf  frarts'de  Spectaculis  *  and 

altributid  to  St. 

e  to  E.  Wolffliu's 

'  .  I  f   ilnir  jjenuine- 

■■;,.'.  -t^  tliftt  they 

I  r  ,,  . A.  LoxKU  prints 

^1       1  .'.(i  frovt   lUilian  lititr- 

If.;-     '        •/•i'i/j/». Dk.     BracK  : 

.1       ;     ■/  I  •■!  at  tJm  cotnn:H  of  Basel. 
\    \-;        !iiNs:    liecent  literature 
J  ton. 

lirift  (Munich),  Ixix.  1. 
On     t)u    history    of 

mI  article U.  Nikse: 

:         il    pirt   of  Aristotle's 

1.'    1:     /  Athena'  [accepting  it 

L    :,  !    '.  iiuii   )iioduct)on  bat  not 

-  M.    L.    prints 

I  ;.'  the  alliayuca  of 

'''^n  Ihi!  second  Site.sian  n'tir 

f*    with    ihp    Ktnpiro    iiml 

'  "  '  '  '    t  liither- 

^    ...  - .  .,  .  .,.■,.. cnftau- 

tm  1^1525.  t)ic  value  of  the 

•MrMM.  «i:  < f  to  tl)0  opiMH^d 

tiKwtid  fhojTtcu  und  I'lilketilu'iiner.and 
W  tafciTt ini?  thp  ar^riimTit  of  the  latterj. 
—  K  iljeth  [a  bio- 

W^f'i  |>rinls  corr«> 

nOMtAc-  ./  'jiiii .  ■  ;i;;[  uith  his  son- 
m-ltm,  rcunt  Fnc^lriih  Wtlheltn  ion 
BrMU^  Jan.  1829  17  Au(^i9t,  iSjr]. 
iMritufca  del  lastituts  fur  0e6ter> 
sriihiMha  fiaMhiobUf one  bang  {Itin<;' 
krack).  SiiL  8.— T.  Linhneh:  The 
btttU  cf  Brescia  ^xamiQinf;  the  authori- 
tlM^  Axiag  the  event  on  24  (not  21] 
Udobtf.  1401,  and  deciding  it  to  have 
(mm  iBttttr  n  wnin  of  akinniabea  tbaii 


an  actual  battle] ;  and  The  electoral 
union  at  Bltujen  [comparing  the  two 
tests  of  the  act  of  17  Jan.  1424  (hero 
printed)  and  oppocin^j  Droysen's  viow 
that  the  electors  aimed  at  establishing 
an  oligarchy'.  Ifocumerits  ure  ailded 
illuatratinjj:  the  condition  of  Poland  in 
1383,  tilt  I'olinh  polieij  of  Sigisuitind 
[1435-1436J,  the  ecclesiastical  i>olicy  of 

Albert    II    [1439I.    iVc- T.     .ScMCN 

prints   A  narratlLe  of  a  itilijriniaga  to 

the  Holy  Laud  [1494^ A.  Sc'nri.TE : 

The  early  life  of  prince  Eugene  of 
Savioj  [his  mother,  Olyinpia  Mancini, 
and  her  family  ;  his  life  down  to  1696J, 
with  documents  J6S3  and  n  pedigree. 
A.  UrgrtON  ;  Manfred's  aon,  Fre- 
derick, in  the  Tyrol  [at  the  end  of  1307, 
before  he  8uccei><led.  ihronyh  T'divarJ 
IV A  intervention,  in  obtaining  refuge  iu 

England] V.  vox  Hofmann-Wkli^en- 

Hor :  ,1  supposed  atitfioritij  for  the 
hiitory  of  the  university  of  \'ie%\na 
[IteutUnger'g  notices,  resting  exclusively 
on  knowni  and  printed  sourees]. =4. — 
W.  Ehben  :  Excursuses  on  tin  dijdonias 

of   Otto    in,    with    facsimiles W. 

LtrPEBT  :  On  tlte  history  of  the  emjKror 
Lewis  the  Bavarian.  I :  Lewis's  pro- 
posal of  abdication  [1333-4!.  II: 
Mari^ave  Frederick  of  Meissen's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  [1330J.  Ill :  Notes  on  the 
diplomatic    characteristics    of   Lewis's 

documents. W.  Altmann  :    On  the 

history  of  the  ckction,  of  Maximilian 
II  as  king  of  the  lioinans  [printing  a 
memoir  of  the  time  addressed  to  the 

electorsj. P.    Kebr;  Conrad    IIFs 

charter's  for  Corvei  [1 147,  controverting 

T.  lllgen's  conclusions]. E.  Hkyck 

describes  doctiments  of  the  Austrian 
dukes  (.1345-1369]  at  Freiburg. 

lIonaciech:iit  ftlr  Oeschicbte  end  Wis- 
•enschaft  dci  Jadentbnma  (Dresden), 
xarvii.  (N'.S.,  i.)  October— ¥.  Rosbn- 
•ruAi. :  On  the  history  of  the  Sicani 
during;   the  last  years   of    the    second 

temple. M.     Fbki'hektuaj.  :    Tho 

first  efforts  towards  the  cinortcipation 
if  thi  Jews  in  Ureahtu. 

Keoei  Archiv  der  Oeiellachaft  fiir  alt  ere 
Deatache  Oescbicbtakande  (Hanover), 
xviii.  l.-B.  Kuisc'ii :  Tlie  'Vita 
Gewnefa '  igivinj;  reasons  for  con- 
siderinfj:  it  not  u  work  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  aforgei7  of  the  eighth,  devoid 
of  historical  value;  and  examining  tbo 

relation    of    the    manuscripts], -E. 

DrMMLRU  :  On  the  biiMjraphy  afAlcuin 
[examining  chronological  ]ioints,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Alcuin's  visits 
to  Uonie,  and  those  lo  England  alter  hia 
establisliment  in  the  Frankigh  kingdom 
(his  presence  at  the  council  of  Cealchyd 
in  786  and  his  residence  in  England 
from  790 to  793),  the  date  of  the  synod  ol 

Aachen    (probably    799),     dc] L. 

TBArBE  :  The  *  Computus  Helperici' 
[printed  by  Pez.  The  writer  assigns  the 
work    to    tho    well-known     lieirie    oL 
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Auxerre,  whose  biography  he  ezplotes : 
of  the  variants  in  the  name  he  takes 
'  Helperic '  as  a  surname  and  '  Albric ' 
as  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  iEIfric, 
who  also  wrote  a  treatise  'de  Com- 
puto '],  printing  an  fuionjraous  tract  of 
the  ninth  century  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion *  Quid  sit  ceroma,'  and  adding  a 

note  on  Htiric's  commentaries T., 

Bitter  von  Sickbl  :  The  '  Vita  Hadriani 
Nonantulana '  in  connexion  vith  the 
codex  V  of  the  '  Liber  diumus  '  fpro- 
twbly  made  use  of  in  its  composition]. 

E.  Sackcr  :  The  *  Diciatus  papae ' 

and  the  collection  of  canons  of  Deits- 
dedit  [arguing,  against  S.  Lowenfeld, 
that  the  '  Dictatus '  do  not  belong  to  the 
Kegister  of  Gregory  VII  or  to  the  year 
1075,  but  are  based  upon  the  collection 
of  Deusdedit,  and  were  inserted,  not 
necessarily  by  the  pope's  orders,  in  the 
Register,  possibly  in   a   space  which 

happened  to  be  vacant] P.   ScHir- 

rsH-BoicHORST :  Dictamina  on  events  in 
papal  history  [shoeing  letters  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  period 
printed  by  Torrigio  in  1635  to  be 
forgeries  of  the  time  of  the  renaissance ; 
and  rejecting  on  historical  grounds  the 
two  letters  of  Adrian  IV  and  Frederick 
I  (II 59),  known  from  the  '  Ck>ntinnatio 
Aquicinctina '  of  Sigebert,  and  regard 
ing  them  as  school  exercises] ;  with  a 
note  on  the  cath  of  security  or  fidelity 
to  the  popes  often  taken  by  the  em- 
perors before  coronation  [not  an  oath  of 
fealty  in  the  feudal  sense  but  an  assur- 
ance     of      personal     eecurity]. C. 

RoDENBKBO :  On  the  antecedents  of  the 
peace  of  San  Germano  [printing  a  col- 
lection of  letters  of  Thomas  of  Capua, 
cardinal  of  S.  Sabina,  during  his  mission 

to    the     emperor,    1229-1230] E. 

Heoel:  Latin  words  and  German 
ideas  [on  the  use  of  '  civitas,'  '  urbs,' 
'  castrum  '  ('  castellum  '),  '  oppidum ; ' 
'  mercator,'   '  negotiator  ; '    *  divites  et 

pauperes '    in    medieval    texts]. F. 

LiEBERUANN  :  On  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  England  from  the 
twelfth  to  tlie  fourteenth  century,  with 
special  reference  to  the  false  Ingulf 
[dealing  with  the  historical  productions 
of  Peterborough,  Ely,  Crowland,  and 
other    monasteries.       This    article    is 

noticed  separately   above,  p.  128] 

T.  MoMMSEN  :  Aera  [traced  from  the 
'  aera  consulum '  of  Asturian  inscrip- 
tions,  the    word    being    probably    of 

Iberian    derivation] O.      Holder 

Ea3En :  On  the  '  Translatio  S.  Ger- 
mani '  [describing  a  text  in  a  Farfa 
manuscript  older  than  that  printed  in 
the  •  Monam.  Germ,  hist.,'  Scrr.  xv., 
which  is  shown  to  be  largely  interpo- 
lated. The  work,  however,  is  histori- 
cally   without    value] E.     Muhl- 

BACHER :  The  privilege  of  Lewis  tht 
riojisfor  Halberstadt  [814,  maintaining 
that  it  is  substantially  genuine,  but 


with  interpolations  in  the 
script  in  which  alone  it  is 

and  printing  the  text] I 

On  the  forged  capitularies  of 
Levita  [dealing  with  the  pui 
fabrication,  the  first  three  cb 

the    prefatory  matter]. 

defends  the  attribution  of  ti 
'  CoUectio  de  Raptoribtis '  \\ 
tulary  of  Quierzy  [857]  to  J 

Rheims H.  Skebsi^c  : 

manuscript  of  the  Chroni 
heimense      [printing      the 

peculiar  to  it]. L.  vox 

describes  a  legal  manuscr 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  St 
Oberbaierische  Landrecht  oi 
and  a  copy  in  the  Bavariai 

the   Sachsenspiegel] L. 

On  the  language  and  the  1 
electoral   agreement   and 

Itense      [1338]. H.      S 

Various  readings  to  Andn 
—  This  number  is  dedica 
Wattenbach  on  the  occas 
doctoral  jubilee. 

Theologisclie  Qaartalachrift 
Ixxiv.    4. — Professor    Eva 
identification   of  Amwds 
Maccabean  Emmaus,  but  n 
Emmaus    of    the    Gospel 

Irsemes] Dr.    Bibck  : 

Cues  and  the  papal primaci 
the  view  that  he  altered  hie 
the  subject]. 

Zeitsehrift  der  Sentsehen  K 
■chen  Oesellichaft  (Leipzig 
J.  Jolly  :    Contributions  to 

of  Indian  law. J.  H.  ] 

On  a  South  Arabian  inscri 

ZeitBchrift    for    Katholischa 
(Innsbruck),   xvi.    4.— M. 
St.  Bonaventura's  doctrine 

nation. F.  Stentrup  :  i 

doctrine  of  the  necessity  q 

ment  and  incarnation ] 

Priscillian  in  the  light  of 
ticism. 

Zeittchriftftlr  KirchengeBchio 
xiii.  2,  3.— W.  Broceikq 
Berengar  of  Tours.  I :  B« 
the  Boman  synod  of  1079 
tence  in  his  doctrine].  U 
of  composition  of  his  book  * 
[placing  it  between  1076  t 
ginning  of  1078,  nearly  eigfa 
than  the  currently  acceptec 
E.  Lempp  :  The  beginning* 
of  St.  Clara  [showing  th 
Bule  (1219)  was  of  the  BeoA 
and  was  without  connexie 
Franciscan  system  ;  the  na 
ject  to  the  bishop  of  the  < 
1227  Gregory  IX  introduo* 
ciscan  oversight,  and  aoooa 
second  Bule  (1247)  the  ord 
ther  conformed,  except  as  t 
holding  of  property,  to  tin 
model.  The  complete  aM 
this  was  effected  by  the  tli 
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(253,  which  organiseil  the  sisters  de- 

^tiniieljf     OS    'poor    Clares'] IL 

^cuatn:     Cantributiojis    to    liiusian 
huTth    hi»Utry    from    Greek    iourcet 

[chirdj  on  the  -iioc«san  s.vHtem] 

VrxTEn :    WiUcl't  flight  from  Al- 

[berline     Siixony    [1539,    l»artly    from 

lUrriAlA  in  Ihe  Dresden  archives,  from 

tfour  letters  by  Kitzelare  printed j. 

ScHiftB  :    Carlstadt's  visit  to 

trk  ^giving  reasons  (or  believinR, 

gljunst  T.  Kolde,  that  he  went  thithorj. 

^T.  KoL^J5  prints  corrapoiulence  of 

and   Melanchthou    with    mar- 

George  and  Frederick  of  liran- 

rg  [5  Jan.  1523— "21  Mareh  1551]. 

-H.  Nebkxsieck  prints  a  letter  of 


Fraticisco  de  Entina-v  (Dryander)  to 
Jiutn  Dial  (Decius)  [al  Dec.  1545].- — 
E.  BuBMER  prints  the  unpublished  be- 
ginning  of  Eiuinas'  '  Hijstoria  de  statu 

Uclgico  deque  religio}u  Hispan  ica.' 

K.  LoiiMETEn  printa  records  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  thf  Jesuit  college  at  Brauns- 
berg  in  Ermltind  [1584-1602].^—. 
Short  ito/dj  [chielly  on  points  in  the 
history  of  the  German  reforma- 
tion]. 

ZoitfChrift  f&r  WissensohHftlicha  Theo- 
logfie  (Leipzig),  xxxvi.  3.  -J.  Duasekk  : 
Mnximus  t)ie  philosoplter  [in  connexion 

with  St.  Athanasius]. A.  Fkkysteut  : 

Tlie  controversy  respecting  predestina- 
lion  in  the  ninth  century. 
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eh      Quarterly    Bfiviaw,    No.     69. 

tuber-  I'rcparatims    for    the    first 

nyM-    l<-\jk    of    Edward    VI ;    some 

arce  puhliohed  works  of   1547-1549. 

Graett's    '  History   vf   the   Jexos.' 

The  %tatutcs  of  Lincoln  cathedral 

[illaslraliog  the  EnKtisih  canonical  sys- 

(tm,   the   derivation    of    which    from 

Bayeux  is  noted^. Early  chronicles 

ef   th4   western    church  [St.  Jerom^'a, 

the  eatalogiuvs  of  popes,  ifec] 

tfthUa    B«Tiew,     New    Series.    Ho.    4. 

OOobfr-C.    vjlv    ken    Biesex  :     T/w 

tJup    and    ccmppsUion    of    the 

h  Ta  popular  exposition  of  tlie 

r  as  to  its  successive  forma- 

Tho  writer  considers    the  Book 

(he  Covenant   to   be   Mosaic],  firdt 

W.      FiTzi'jkTTticK  :       The 

narchy  [from  Ferdinand  to 

i>  ..  .     —  W.  J,  Amheust  :  CItarUs 

.lie    1787-1S6SJ. 

;h  BcTicw,  No.  382.  July 
-Cution'a  •  Penia.' ^~  The  duke 
ii'Sumale'$    •  Uiitoirc   des   princes  dc 

(ktudt'ri, The  history  of  tht  Verney 

,/f>tiIjf. Letters    of    the    duke     of 

relating  to 
tl  1  parliament 

ItL  ....^,.^.■.l  1705-1706]. 
— Marshal  Saic  and  the  »i<i)(/ins 
^^fgtnson  [dealing  with  works  by  the 
ilake  lit.  BrogUe  and  E.  Armstrong; . 

j        '••nk  Chroniole.      Si^tember    1(5 -M. 

^^    D.  Dina  ;  Ok  the  Jew*  at  Winchester. 

^B   =0c/oifr7-M.  D.  Davir:  Cht  Jews 

^H    1^  ^'nylanJ  in  1250  [from   the  close 

|^Ji»ukqr,,Tt.'iT  Ueview,  Mo,  17.    Oct, 
""J  •'itcs   on   the    Jews    of 

^*v  ,-tnd,     cuntiuned     from 

yi^idus  Tolame  [treating  of  Jewish 
^Bf»^  End  deeds;  Jewinh  contribu- 
wn  iiry;  Jewish  population; 

1^  Isaac  of  York.     It  is  to 

W  fn;n;i;oi  tnat  Mr.  Jacobs  has  not 
'VPH^ad  to  h'la  es^ay  a  full  index  of 
tt*  frr  uumeroa»  Dames  of  persons 


and    places]. S,    ScuEcnTKU  :    The 

life  find  Works  of  Moses  ben  Nahntan 
(usually  called  Nahmanides)  of  Gerona 

in    Caiakmia M.    D.    Davis:    An 

Anghi-Jewish  divorce  [1292;  relating  to 
one  David  of  Oxford,  who  divoreeil  his 
wife  Muriclla  and  married  another 
named  Licoricia.  The  court  was  com- 
posed, by  the  king'H  order,  of  masters 
Moscii  of  London,  Aaron  of  Canterbury, 
and  Jacob  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Davis  seeks 
to  identify  these  three  rabbis,  by  the 
help  of  other  documents,  but  only 
succeeds  with  certainty  in  the  case  of 
Aaron.  The  main  interest  of  the  docu- 
ment lies  in  the  king's  objecting  to  a 
reference  being  made  by  the  Jews  of 
England  on  a  matter  concerning  them 
to  the  decision  of  a  rabbinical  council 
in  France.  Mr.  Davit;  says  that  David's 
ca^e  was  submitted  to  the  rabbinical 
tribunal  of  Paris,  without  any  proof 
whatevci,-  that  the  tribunal  was  in  that 
city ;  it  ia  possible  that  the  king  ob- 
jected to  a  college  composed  cf  rabbis 

in    Normandy,    e.g.   at   Dreux Dr. 

Ot'DEMAKN :  On  a  Hebrew  document 
concerning  the  ipar  of  Charles  tlic  Bold 
against  Fribourg  in  Suiilierland 
[1476;. 

Froceedic^s  of  the  Hug^aenot  Bocioty  of 
London,  It.  1.  — C.  A.  RMtLESUELK : 
Notes  on  the  Flemish  and  Walloon 
refugees  in  England  in  t)u  sixteenth 

century Sir   A.   U.  Lavard  prints 

letters  from  Giovanni  Aforo,  ambassador 
of  t)te  republic  at  J'aris,  to  th«  lioge  of 
Venice,  and  from  Carfo /i/raj/o  [a  secret 
agent  in  the  employ  of  Catherine 
dc'    Medici]    to   the  queen  mother   [V.t 

August  1583-27  .\pril  1584]. Li5f  0/ 

English  refugees  at  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  [1557]. 

Quarterly  Beview,  No.  350.  October- 
Sir  Walter  Rakgh  [chiefly  on  W.  Steb- 

bing'a  'Life'] Ancient   Sicily  [on 

Freeman's  *  History  of  Sicily '  and 
Lupus'     'Syrakus'J Uoiner    omi 
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recent    dwovrries    [at    Mycenae    and 

Tiryns] -Dr.  Johnson's  letters 

jT/wi  derek>i>m<:nl  of  dress  [principally  in 
modern  Europe]. 
Scottiih  RcTiew.  Ko.  40.     Ock>ber—J.  B. 
Paci.  :  Scollish  heraldry  [in  connexion 

with  Alexander  Nisbet] J.  H.  Ckaw- 

roiiu  :  Forfarshire,  [chieliy  prehistoric]. 

J.  B.  BcBY :  Freeman's  '  Histunj  of 

Sicily,'  111  [with  a  general  estimate  of 


the    biatorian] A.      Ormjt  ;      The 

Scottish  origin  of  th;  Merlin  viylh — 

J.  EBor>OE:  The  anthn^itoloQical  history 

of   Europe,   continued. K.   Bujfii : 

Kossuth  and    Klapha   [with  personal 

recollectionBJ. J.  DowxtE:  How  the 

Scottish  unum  has  i/'or/pi-rf  [chietly  con- 
cerned with  the  eighteenth  century  and 
concluding  with  a  highly  favourable 
judgment]. 


IV.  ITALY 


ArehiTio  Storico  ItaUaao  (Florence).  0t1i 
8oiie>.  r.  1.—V.  Havini  ;  On  the  iden- 
tificaiifni  of  Apnitinm  with  Teramo 
[arguing  that  the  former  name,  used 
since  the  fifth  or  aiilli  century  to  de- 
signate the  town,  gave  place  to  that  o( 
the  church,  S.  Muria  Teramnensis  (the 

ancient  Inleraninia)]. L.  STAKrExit : 

Charles  V  at  .SjuVcs  in  1544,  with  ihrfe 
letters  wriUcn  from  that  city  by  car- 
dinal    Cybo-Malafpina     [b    Febr.  — 12 

March  1544I tK  Ronhoni  describes 

a  conteinp>)rarti  rtcord  of  tlte  French 
Title  in  Tuscany  [extending  from  Febr. 

1798  to  July  1809^. A.  Vinoiu  :  On 

the  interpretation  of  '  Inferno '  xix.  IC- 

21. C.  CwiNEBKccHi :  Madonna  Ca- 

tcrina  degli  Albcrti  Conini;    with  a 

petition  on  her  behalf  [April  I4i4\ 

A.  Zanklli  pruits  the  mth  of  fealty 
taken  bij  Duoso  da  Dovara  to  Alfonso 
X of  Castile  [i2y\].  — CPaou:  In- 
strumenii  for  Kritimj  in  the  middle 
ages  [from  illustrations  in  mtinuseripta 

ami  an  early  printed  book], E.  vox 

Ottfnthal  :  (Jerman  imhlicntions  tm 
Ifaiian  medieval  hiatorit  [1890-1S91]. 

Arohivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xiz. 
3.  September,  h.  A.  Fkiuiai  ;  Tlie 
annals  of  Daliits  rimf  the  Patarinea 
'examining  the  evidence  concerning 
the  work  of  Datius,  bishop  ol  Milan  in 
the  siith  century,  known  to  us.  from 
th<:  rc'fcronceif  of  Landulf  and  Fianiiua  ; 
showing  thai  it  \\a.s  relied  upon  in  the 
eleventh  century  an  the  authority  for 
the  Milanese  tradition  respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  ck^rgy;  and  suggesting 
thill  when  that  tradition  wa^abandoned, 
the  chronicle  lost  its  intcrei^t  and  ceased 
to  be  trannscribed  nnlews  in  extracts]. 

G.  Romano:    On  the  relations  Ite- 

ttccen  I'avia  a>ul  Mtlan  durin/j  the 
formation  of  the  dominion  of  the  ^  is- 
conti  [including  a  study  of  Ctiacomo 
BuBSoiari] Z.  Yoi,ta  prints  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  CoUcgintn  Miirlianornm  at 
Pavia  [founded  in  1475  '•>'  Hatmondo 
de'  Marliani ;  with  an  account  of  its 
endowments, Ac]. C.  Vunati:  Fran- 
cesco de  Lenieue  [16^-1704]  and  /jm 
unpublished    correspondence ;     second 

article,     concluded L.     Beltrami 

printa  the  origituil  protocols  of  the  pro- 
liaional  regency  of  tlte  kingdom  of  Italy 
[1814-1815]. Archaolo^ical  notes. 


Archivio  Storico  per  le  FroTince  Kapolo- 
tane,  xvii.  3.— O.  nEt,  GnnuE :  iJic- 
canlo  I<ilangieri  under  Fttderick  IT, 
Conrofl,   and   Manfred ;     last    article 

[1254—1261-3^ ^E.NirsziANTE:  The 

first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Arayon  and 
the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou,  ^cond 
article,  with  two  documents  [1457-145S]. 

-M.  SiniPA  :    The  duchy  of  Xaples, 

third  article  ;  The  effects  of  the  Lom- 
bard wars ;  duke  Sergius  I,  the  condi- 
tion of  Napless  in  his  time,  and  the 
troubles  from  Lombards  and  Saracens 

[840-864] L.     Vt>M'icEi.i..i :      Ihe 

great  bellof  Aqiiila  [refounded  in  I494, 
melted  into  cannons  by  order  of  Charles 

V,    1530]. B.   Capabso:    The    topo- 

graphy  of  Naples  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, third  article:  catalogne  of  tb« 
smaller  churches :  with  u  map  of  ihe 
duchy. 

Archivio  Storico  Bielliaao  (Palermo). 
New  8crie.<t.  ivii.  1.-  G.  IIoxavo: 
Ciuinifcrrtc  Dariizza  at  the  taking  of 
Oerba  [1432" ;  with  an  unpublished 
I<atin  poem  of  Antonio  Canobio  relatixe 

to  the  event V.  m  Giovas.vi  :    The 

'  Brfvis  historia  hi»erationis  Messanma ' 
[giving  reasons  for  believing  it  to  have 
been  fabricated  at  some  date  between 
1 560  and  i&jS  or  1640,  and  criticising 
the  text  published  by  G.  B.  Siragusa  in 

vol.  xv] C.  \l.  B'juvikt:  The  sorts 

of  paper  used  for  manuscripts  in  Sicily 

[none  made  of  cotton]. F.  M.  Mira- 

tiei.iA  printii  documents  concerning 
Sieilinn  srnlptors  of  the  sijrtecnth  cen- 
tury  [The    lists    of    contents     of 

forcif^n  periodical  publications  are 
printed  with  extraordinary  igno- 
nuict'l, 

Bullettino  dall'  latituto  Storico  Italiano 
(Rome),  No.  12.— C.  Mt:nKKL:  lUblio- 
graphy  of  documentary  mateiUih  for 
Ihe  medieval  history  of  Italy  published 
from  1885  to  1 89 1. 

Bivista  Storica  Italiaca  (Turin),  ix.  3.  — 
A.  Zankij.i  :  Hrrscia  under  Filippo 
Maria      Visconii      [t42l-I426[,     with 

documents. G.      Capasko:      Papal 

diplomacy  in  (iermany  during  the  sijc- 
teenih  century  [in  connexion  with  llie 
e^lition  of  the  '  Nunliatarberichtc  uus 
I>eutschland  [ 1 533-  1559I '  reeontly  pnb- 
liiihed  by  the  Prussian  Historical  Insti- 
lute  at  Home]. 
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V.  THE  x\ETHERLANDS 


Bij4r*fen  es  Kededeelingen  Tan  bet 
Hi»t>naeb«  Oenoottchap  govestitrd  te 
VClvAt  (The  HaKue).  xiii.— U.  i'nri:* 
pnatafroai  a  Le^tli^n  mnauscript  the 
wafMbahei  mmunr  of  Sinuim  ih 
Jjamdo!u>  «■•«  ilu  inlUtary  oj-enilu'ti^  of 
156'-  tndt,  with  a  Dutch 

U«J.  tcs. 11.  C.  KoooK 

friato  *  letter  oj  t}u  h*er  van  Valken- 
bmf*  ywwMor  <■/  thr  j/rincijwility  of 
(hmmfttf    "  .'iMnviejo,  with 

■t iti  g/Uuiu K. 

Wmctssfan'^-'  •>••  ..ui>abltAbecl  ctrtitintia- 

timm  (in  a  French  version]  of  Jnachim 

IJ-.n  iwrui    '  rifctuil   et    Memorial    den 

"nji-Das'  r«lown  to  1573; 

.    sddeil    by    tlie    writer]. 

J.  T.  ut.  R\H'T  phntii  documentx 

ittlt$trating  the  iticidenti  of  war  in  the 

tmtmtry^yf  italmen  ;  1622-1668; V. 

K,  l»D-raAT  prints  Daniel  Defprat's 
'JoHTtuMi  d'ncrniafit  leu  i'\i*ufm^nts 
jftiitiqun  <U  notrt  jmirii.'    tyoS-iSoj], 

■iteAgm  Toor  TadeTlandiche  Oeichie- 
<«■!■  aa  OiidlieidkTuid«  {Tha  Hagtie). 
9H  MTiM,  vii.  1.  P.  J.  Buik: 
*  Sckuringrrs  '  ami  '  VelJuxinrrg  '  [the 
|«(tir«  of  Ihe  Cistercians  and  the  Prne- 


monstratensians  in  Friestand,  and 
their  dispateii   in    the    fourteenth  and 

rifteonth      centuries] F,      J.      It. 

Kn.\MKn:  On  the  secret  treaty  of  Wil- 
lUtrn  Til  with  Sanian  21  April  1674J 
published  iii  the  previoas  volume  of 
the  '  Bijdragen  '  [adding;  elucidations 
from   the    papers    of    raadpeniiionaris 

Fu.^e\]. .S.      MuixER     Hzn. :     The 

Xftherlandish  vames  in  the  *  Tabula 
Peuiitujcriitna'  [textual  emendations]. 

H.   C.   Ilooi^F. :  Clrotius'    '  Verant- 

irmynlingh  van  Je  u-etielijcke  retjieringh 
van  Holland,'  with  letters  by  Orotias 
and  others  _l622'. 
Sullotin  de  la  Commiiiioa  d«  I'Hittoira 
dea  Eglisei  W&llonaea  (The  Hague). 
V.  3.— E.  Lksens:  The  Dutch  proiestatU 
colimy  at  Hunen  in  lite  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry  rprinliny  a  list  of  niombers,  also 
of  settlers   from   Flandere,   Hamburg, 

Ac] P.  J.  liuYSKEH  prints   extracts 

from  the  correspondfnce  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  United  I'rorinccs  at  th« 
French  court  [1680- 1725];  second 
part :  Correspondence  of  C.  van  Hecms- 
kerk  '1698-1700.  with  memorials  of 
refugees]  and  of  W.  liuija  ^1714-1718]. 


VI.  KL'SSIA 
(Commamoated  by  W.  R.  Moum.L) 


k«aki    Tuttsxik.—Si'pteinber-OctO' 
trrrrtntter — J.iOUiN  ;      HecoUcctums 
efa  I'oliMh  rebel  ^Kivitig  details  of  the 

teaerrtetion  of  i^y, •!.  DnnAttov: 

Sketcknof  uxinl  life  in  the  Qovmimttit 
wt  TmmUiv  in  the  sei-entrenth  and 
eifklrtisth  CjenturiiM   ifroin   documents 


pccMCViNl  in  the 
'8.  Cntr 

kiiAanr*. 

I7t,  Hut 


a\;c]u\va]r=-Ocli^ier 

■"•'•  -'lutions  to  the 

ilions  between 

at  the  beijin- 

:1k  century  printing 

ullaii  Murad  IV  in 

a±.k'A4  r  itt  ihti  Ktiii^ian  embttssjr  1628- 

t429 -K.  OftuiiiMiv  :  An  episiide  of 

li^  rrro/*     ■   '         'schev  fin  1774.  from 

local  tr.i'  B.  Aihiumiv  :  The 

patttum  in    litiJMia    in  the 

mrtrnUt', 

•kala  September- October- 

'/.%tAXf> :    HeCtdleetians 

intuirectioti   ?Hjo  1831. 

niaiiMKi :  /•  ••of 

--l.SjS.ci.i  .inpf 

4ctaiii  01   iiir  ttiKniii^  ol    tin    |n  aie  of 

JSmn   Hulano  . The  chotera    in  St, 

I'Hrr^f «'•-     "■■  ■'■■•'■■fnneye- 

«nhU4i  Ik  nhicli 

(<ook  pi*-  i»i6<r— N. 

Sevtuiif  'HiUnce  of  the 

anyttM  I  ■  Uretk  jirojeet 

fy  »<<iMLtli-im  iiretcc  a«  an    indi-pcn- 
JiBlpo««tl N.  HciuLMLA :  The  com- 


ijMndence  oftlu  empress  Catherine  unth 

count  Tiiiminnhnv    179O-179S Tlit 

journey  of  the  emperor  I'aul  to  Kazan  in 

1798. The  death  of  conul  Diebitsch  [of 

cholera  during  the  Polish  inxarrection  in 

1831, N.  OoLOiiLiN  :  Social  features 

of  the  teicntteiith  century  [from  docu- 
ments in  the  state  archives]. ^=J\'o 
vember — V.  Dilbasov  :  The  first  appear- 
nnce  of  the  Tiitssians  in  hiatonj  [an 
cxaminattunof  theSciuulitmvian  theory 
in  the  linht  of  recent  research].-—. 
The     Turkish    emixissy    rtt    ihe    year 

•833. 
Zhoxaal  MiaUtervtva  Narodaag^o   Pros- 
Tieatchcn'a.  —  Srptember-Octuber-  No- 
vemUr     (}.  Fop.aiBN  :  Tin-  liallic  ques- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  and   seventeenth 

centuries  [continued]. N.  Tikhumi- 

nov :  Sonic  n-inarks  on  the  Nuvgorod 
chronicles  'their  date  and  authorship], 

A.    Khakhanov  :     The  compilation 

and  sottrces  of  the  Georgian  chronicle 
[to  support  the  authority  of  the  Kartlie- 
Tskliovreba :  anionK  other  things  the 
writer  .sliow»  that,  it  contains  traces  of 

old    Georgian    historical    balladfl]. ; 

November-  y.  lU:imnM>HKi :  The  lato  of 
tucceasion  to  inttstate  estates  among  the 

Lithuanians D.    KoitKKo:     Where 

teas  the  city  of  Detdeth  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  f  [on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga  to  the  uorth  of  SaraiJ. 
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Vn.  SPAIN 


Boltttin  de  la  Beal  AeademU  de  la  Hit- 
toria,  zzi.  1-S.  July- September — C. 
F.  DuRo  discusses  the  traditions  re- 
lating to  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Huelva 
[who  is  alleged  to  have  anticipated 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America]. 

A.   Blazquez:    A    study   of   the 

Ititurary  of  Antoninus F.   Fita  : 

liiographical    notices    of   Cortis    and 
Columbus  drawn  from  the  archives  of 

the  Order  of  Santiago Roman  and 

Visigothic  inscriptions. =^     October 
— M.  Men^ndez  y  Pelato  prints  and 


translates  Juan  Oinis  de  Sepuivida's 
tract  in  justification  of  the  war  against 

the    Indians F.    Fita    contributes 

further  documents  relating  to  Cortls 
and  Columbus,  and  ttpo  briefs  of 
Clement  VII  [providing  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  natives]  .== 
6.  November— Fi.  M.  O.  Doonke  de- 
scribes an  illuminated  manuscript  in 
the  university  library  of  Li^e  [identi- 
fied as  a  Latin  translation  (c.  141 5)  of 
a  treatise  on  health  by  the  celebrated 
Cordovan  physician,  Abulcasis], 


VIII.   SWITZERLAND 


Anieiger  fiir  Sehweisaritolie  Getehichte 
(Bern),  1892,  4,  6.— B.  Hoppeleb  :  On 
tfie  list  of  provosts  of  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard  [in  supplement  to  the  writer's 

article  in  the  *  Aiizeiger '  1891,  fi] . 

B.  Ma\o  :  Note  on  the  early  possessions 
of  the  Jiouse  of  Habsburg  in  Alsace 
[correcting  a  passage  in  the  '  Urbar- 
buch'] B.  Thoxhxn  prints  a  state- 
ment of  the  complaints  of  the  citizens 
of  Fribourg  against  the  Bernese  [1446- 
7]. E.  HAypTEB:  Notes  and  cor- 
rections to  CirisoWs  *  La  Rdpublique 

de  Venise  et  les  Suisses.' Major  H. 

Caviezel  :  The  battle  '  an  der  Calven  ' 


[1499,  printing  a  list  of  the  Gotteshaus- 

biindner    slain] T.  vox    Liebekac 

prints  a  complaint  against  tlie  Bernese 
officers  after  the  battle  of  Villmergen 
[1656]. A.  KiJCHLEB  prints  a  docu- 
ment on  the  potato-tithe  in  Uri  [1768J. 

J.  Stbickler  reprints  articles  frotn 

Paris  newspapers  [20  Oct.-31  Dec. 
1797]  ^y  La  Harpe  and  his  associates. 
Bibliography  of  Sunss  history  for 

fSgi. Snpj.lftmant — H.        TiJBLEB  : 

Inventory  of  the  state  archives  of  the 

canton  of  Bern  [concluded]  and  of  the 

archives  of  the  city  of  Bern  [com- 
menced]. 


IX.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Johnt  Hopkins'  Voiveriity  Studiaa  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science  (Balti- 
more), X.  8,  9.— A.  C.  Appleoarth: 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania;  their  cus- 
toms and  laws,  their  attitude  towards 
Indians  and  towards  slavery  [down 
to  its  abolition  in  the  state  in 
1780]. 

Magasineof  American  History  (New  York). 
— September— 3.  C.  Clarke  prints  a 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  Stony  Point 
[July  1779,  from  the  manuscript  of  an 
oflicer  engaged]. Hon.  C.  Moobe  : 


An  account  of  tJie  fur  trade  of  the  North 

West  Company.=zOctober. Judge 

W,  Clark:  Notes  on  t)u  career  of 
'general  Jamas  Hogun  [1776-1780]= 
November — Colonel  J.  Doniphan  :  The 
discovery  and  settlement  of  Louisiana. 

Reprint  of  Otto  count  de  Mosloy's 

paper   on    the  discovery  of   America 

by   Martin    Behem    [1786] Letter 

of    Washington    [17    Feb.    1787] 

W.  L.  Stone  prints  notes  by  Ouy  John- 
son on  the  North  American  Indians 
[May  1775]- 


Errata  in  No.  28. 

Page  712,  line  4  of  postscript,  for '  Bebmes '  read  'Belmis.' 
„     712,  line  8  of  postscript,  for  '  Earldland  '  read  '  Ealdland.' 
„    746,  line  38,  for  ' one  of  the  only  ...  in  Paris,  which  was  '  read*  which,  taken 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  has  also  been.' 


The   English 
Historical    Review 


NO.  XXX.— APRIL   1893 


The  Emperor  Zenort  and  the  Isaurians 


THE  history  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  eml  of  tlie  fifth  eontury 
and  the  hcginninjr  of  the  sixth  is  a  subject  to  wliirh  liiit  Httlt- 
attention  has  bteii  i)aid  by  historians.  Gibboii»  in  whoso  pages  the 
|kerio<l  is  almost  a  blank,  characterises  it  as  follows  : — 

After  ibe  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  an  interval  of  fifty  years 
tin  ibe  memorable  reign  of  Justiiiian  i.s  faintly  marked  by  tbc  obscure 
iume3  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Auastasius,  and  Justin,  who  succes- 
Bvely  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

Bqt  in  Bpite  of  the  opinion  of  Gibbon  the  subject  is  not  witliout 
iU  sperial  interest ;  for  during  this  period  the  power  of  the  generals 
o(  barbarian  birth,  who  had  so  long  tyrannised  over  the  empire  of 
the  ttfli  and  at  this  very  time  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  west, 
»15  overthrown  by  the  mountaineers  of  Isaiiria,  and  an  Isaurian 
rbi«f  reigned  almost  as  a  foreign  conqueror  over  the  eastern  empire. 
These  Btriking  events  tU'e  to  my  mind  worthy  of  more  attentive 
»tady  tlian  any  that  has  yet  been  given  to  them  ;  tbough  iji  justice 
to  Gibbon  it  should  be  observed  that  the  important  fragments  of 
'  '     '»f  .Vntioch  were  not  known  to  him,'  w*hile  in  our  own  lime 

■•  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  pcriotl   tlirough  the 

liQbUcation  of  fresh  fragments  of  this  author  and  of  John  Malala 

'    "  "      in  1870*  and  in  a  more  complete  form  by  Momnisen  in 

ks*  fcr  1H72.     Mr.  llodgkin,  writhig  since  the  pubhcation 

-e  new  sources  of  information,  has  made  use  of  them  in  his 

Mit  of  the  death  of  Odovacar  and  of  the  rebellion  of  Vitalian, 
-rj  hi*  narrative  of  Isaurian  affairs  he  has  strangely  neglected 


Be  kara 


onljr  the  excerpts  Lt  viriuU,  which  do  not  bear  upon  this  particular 


'  Fm§m4nia  JTistoricorufn  Graecorum,  v.  27. 
TOL.  nil. — KO.  XXX 
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tliem  altogether ; '  besides,  as  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  ie 
relates  tlie  events  only  with  regard  to  their  effect  upon  Italian 
history,  his  account  is  necessarily  an  incomplete  one.  Mr.  Burr, 
in  his  *  History  of  the  Later  lloman  Empire,'  has  treated  the 
Isaurian  history  of  this  period  in  a  short  and  not  altogether  satis- 
factory manner  ;  his  account  of  the  rebellion  under  Anastasius,  in 
which  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  a  German  dissertation  by  Bose,' 
is  in  particular  full  of  inaccuracies,  as  I  hope  presently  to  show. 
No  special  w'ork  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Isaurian  domination,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
worth  while  to  relate  the  events  connected  with  it  in  some  detail, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  the  original  authorities, 
the  fragments  of  Malchos,  Eustace  of  Epiphaueia,  and  John  of 
Antioch,  the  Epitome  of  Candidus,  the  Chronicles  of  Joshua  the 
Stylite  *  and  Marcellinus,  and  the  Chronographies  of  John  Malala 
and  Theophanes,  with  occasional  help  from  Theodore  the  Reader, 
Jordanes,  Liberatus,  Evagrius,  and  the  later  Byzantines. 

The  barbarians,  who  sinc3  the  time  of  Constantino  had  formed 
an  ever  increasing  part  of  the  Roman  armies,  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  already  building  kingdoms  of  their  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire,  and  even  in  the  east  scarcely  a  general 
could  be  found  who  was  not  of  barbarian  origin ;  hence  it  might 
with  good  reason  be  expected  that  the  empire  of  the  east  would  in 
no  long  time  suflfer  the  fate  of  the  west.     Upon  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  the  Alan  Aspar,  who  played  the  same  part  in 
the  east  as  Ricimer  in  the  west,  had  placed  his  client  Leo  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  during  the  early  part  of  Leo's  reign, 
though  th9  obscure  Dacian  bore  the  title  of  emperor,  the  imperial 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  *  the  patrician  '  (for  in  order  to  desig-   ' 
nate  Aspar  it  was  not  necessarj'  to  mention  his  name),  so  that  we 
actually  find  Pope  Leo  writing  to  the  Arian  barbarian  to  beg  him 
to  use  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  directed  \ 
against  the  faith  of  Kalchedon.*^     The  emperor  had  even  promised  -' 
to  bestow  upon  Patrick,  the  son  of  Aspar,  the  title  of  Caesar  and  ] 
to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,^  and  it  seemed  but  a  step  \ 
further  to  subject  the  eastern  empu-e,  like  that  of  the  west,  to  the 
avowed  supremacy  of  a  barbarian  master. 

But  Aspar  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  \ 

'  Hahj  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  iii.  H 

*  Xdo'.t  Hose,  Kaiser  Anaatasius  I.    Dissert.     Halle- Wittenberg.  18 Vi. 

'^  Joshua  the  Stylite,  whose  work  has  been  little  noticed  by  historians,  was  a  native 
of  Edessa,  and  wrote  a  Syriac  chronicle  of  the  events  of  bis  own  times  down  to  th«  ■ 
year  507.    It  deals  principally  with  the  Persian  war  under  Anastasius,  but  has  also  j 
some  important  notices  of  earlier  events.    It  was  published  with  an  English  trans-  | 
lation  by  the  late  Professor  Wright.     (Cambridge.    1B82.) 

•  Leo,  Ej).  151,  153.  t 
'  Marcell.  ann.  471.    Cf.  Jo.  Mai.  ap.  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vi.  369. 
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he  had  to  deal.  Leo  had,  indeed,  readily  accepted  the  empire  at 
the  hands  of  the  Alan,  and,  lacking  any  authority  of  his  own,  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  his  barbarian  patron ;  but 
he  chafed  under  the  yoke,  and  soon  began  to  look  about  for  some 
means  whereby  he  might  make  himself  emperor  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  name.  But  the  Goths,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  who  filled 
the  Roman  armies,  were  the  devoted  servants  of  Aspar,'  and  from 
the  onwarlike  Romans  no  help  was  to  be  expected ;  where  then 
wuid  the  emperor  find  a  weapon  wherewith  to  overthrow  the 
patrician?  On  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Tauros  there  lived 
» race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  who  in  their  native  strongholds  had 
for  centuries  defied  the  power  of  Rome.  The  victories  of  Servilius 
Ismricus  and  other  Roman  generals,  if  they  ever  penetrated  the 
Wetnesses  at  all,  had  been  but  passing  occupations,  and  the  Isau- 
rians  had  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Romans  as 
ttcurely  as  the  Montenegrins  against  the  Turks,  supporting  them- 
sdves,  like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  by  plundering  raids  into  the 
plains  below ;  and  this  independence  had  been  so  far  recognised  that 
tiiey  were  designated  as  barbarians  and  seem  never  to  have  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship.  During  the  weakness  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  Theodosius  they  had  extended  their  ravages 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the 
Stress  and  terror  caused  by  them  at  this  time  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  letters  of  John  Chrysostom.  These  cruel  inroads  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  Isaurian  was  still  in  Roman  ears  a  name  of 
tbofmination.  The  use  which  might  be  made  of  them  as  defenders 
rf  the  sinking  empire  had  not,  however,  been  altogether  overlooked, 
lod  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius  an  Isaurian  named 
leaon  had  held  the  position  of  a  Roman  general  and  consul,  and 
had  become  so  jxjwerful,  probably  by  the  support  of  his  warlike 
Boantrymen,  that  the  emperor's  jealousy  had  been  aroused,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  Isaurian,  when  his  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  news  of  Attila's  preparations  against  the  west.'^ 
It  was  towards  this  warlike  people  that  Leo  now  turned  his  eyes. 
^th  the  plan  of  an  Isaurian  alliance  perhaps  already  in  his  mind, 
be  had  found  courage  to  refuse  a  request  of  Aspar,  whereupon  the 
patrician  treated  him  with  the  greatest  insolence ;  •"  and  from  this 
Bwment  Aspar's  influence  began  to  decline.  A  comparison  of  the 
passages  in  the  so-called  Leo  the  grammarian  and  Kedrenos  with  the 


'  See  Jo.  Mftl.  Lc. 

*  Piiac.  Fr.  14  ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  K)0,  1.  The  latter  passage  is  plainly  a  continuation  of 
^tariMT,  and  might  well  have  been  printed  among  the  fragments  of  Priscus.  This 
2noD  mnxt,  I  think,  be  the  '  great  commander  of  the  east '  referred  to  by  Damascius 
il9.noL)  fit.  Isid.  Fr.  290  (Vitac  Philotoplionim,  Didot) ;  if  so,  he  was  a  heathen. 

"Cud.  ap.  Phot.  (Midler,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grace,  iv.  135);  Leo  Gramm.  113; 
blr.M«D:Zon.  14. 1. 
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epitome  of  Candidus  and  the  code  of  Justinian  "  makes  it  probab 
that  this  scene  is  to  be  placed  in  459.  A  few  years  later  Leo  sei: 
for  an  Isaurian  chieftain,  Tarasikodissa  of  Kousoumblada,'*  and  gav 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  daughter  whom  he  had  promised  iy 
the  son  of  Aspar,"  and  the  Isaurian  on  becoming  the  emperor's  soi* 
in-law  changed  his  uncouth  barbarian  name  for  the  Greek  one  <? 
Zenon  in  memory  of  his  countryman,  the  general.  The  date  of  tWu 
marriage  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Theophanes  places  it  is 
459,  and  Mr.  Bury  follows  him,  but  the  authority  of  Theophanes  &• 
a  chronologist  is  notoriously  worthless,  and  the  date  must  surely  b- 
too  early.'*  As  the  young  Leo  was  seven  at  the  time  of  his  deatl 
in  November  474,'*  and  we  hear  of  no  other  children  of  the  marriage 
we  should  probably  not  be  far  '*  wrong  in  placing  that  event  in  46C 
though  it  may  have  been  a  year  or  two  earlier.  At  the  same  tim 
or  shortly  afterwards  Zenon  was  made  master  of  the  soldiers  in  th 
east.'^  Henceforth  there  were  two  factions  at  the  court  of  Constaa 
tinople,  the  Isaurian  and  the  barbarian,  which  for  convenience  w 
may  call  the  Gothic  faction.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  histoi] 
of  the  empire  turns  upon  the  struggle  between  these  factions,  which 
as  long  as  Aspar  lived,  took  the  form  of  secret  intrigues  for  the  pofr 
session  of  power  at  court  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rival  party,  bo) 
afterwards  became  a  condition  of  intermittent  warfare.  The  hisixai 
of  these  intrigues  can  unfortunately  be  recovered  only  from  detachei 
fragments  and  notices  in  various  writers,  many  of  them  of  mud 

"  Cod.  Just.  1,  3,  26.  Unless  PP  is  to  be  changed  to  PU,  the  quarrel  must  faM 
been  about  the  priBtorian  prefecture,  not  the  city  prefecture,  as  stated  bj  Leo  aa 
Kedrenos. 

"  This  is  how  I  should  naturally  have  understood  'PotNrov/«j3AaS<wTov,  and  I  M 
that  Professor  Hamsay  {Uist.  Qeogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  370  note)  so  understands  H 
other  writers  translate  it '  son  of  Bousoumbladeotos.' 

'»  Cand.  ap.  Phot. ;  Eust.  Epiph.  ap.  Evagr.  2,  25 ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  206.  It  e« 
hardly  have  been  Leontia  who  was  betrothed  to  Patrick,  as  Tilleraont  thought,  Ik 
she  was  not  born  till  after  her  father's  accession  in  457  ;  besides  a  marriage  with  tl 
younger  daughter  would  not  have  had  the  same  significance. 

"  Not  to  mention  historical  considerations,  as  Leontia  was  not  bom  before  4f 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Ariadne  was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  married  in  459. 

'*  Nestorian  ap.  Jo.  Mai.  p.  376.  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  though  copying  Jflk 
Malala,  gives  his  age  as  seventeen,  but  this  is  impossible  on  any  showing,  besi^l 
being  inconsistent  with  John's  context  (Ijv  Si  wcuiloy  fuKp6v).  It  is  plain,  therelon 
that  the  number  in  John's  text  is  the  right  one. 

>*  The  fact  that  Zenon  was  not  consul  till  469  is  in  favour  of  placing  the  marril^ 
as  late  as  possible. 

"  Cand.  ap.  Phot.  According  to  John  Malala  (p.  375)  he  was  made  niag.  in  praesei^ 
but  Jo.  Ant.  206,  1,  and  Cod.  Just.  1,  3,  29,  make  it  almost  certain  that  he  was  m^ 
I)cr  oricntem.  As  Ardaburius  held  this  office  in  459  (Jo.  Mai.  p.  369),  he  was  peibig 
removed  in  favour  of  Zenon.  From  Cod.  Just.  1,  3,  29,  it  appears  that  Zenon  lli 
still  mag.  per  orientem  on  1  June  471.  It  would  seem  indeed  from  Jo.  Ant.  208,  tl| 
Jordanes  held  that  office  in  470 ;  Siraros  is,  however,  sometimes  equivalent  to  li 
indraiif.  It  is  possible  that  Zenon  became  mag.  in  praeaenti  during  the  short  inteiS 
between  the  death  of  Aspar  and  the  appointment  of  TheoderiOi  and  WM  th«a  Mj 
ceeded  in  the  east  by  Jordanes.  i^ 
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later  date,  while  for  the  chronolof^y,  as  Marcellinus  and  the  Past-hal 
Clirouide  have  scarcely  any  mention  of  these  events,  \vc  have  to 
ile)iiii(l  almost  wholly  upon  Theophanes,  who,  AVi-itinj:;  history  in 
fuiiiiilislie  form,  was  ohliged  to  put  each  event  umkr  smme  year, 
will  ther  he  knew  the  date  or  not ;  lience,  where  he  does  not  specially 
Miention  the  year  of  the  indietion,  thereby  showing  that  he  ob- 
tained his  uiformation  from  some  official  source,  his  authority  is 
^urth  next  to  nothing,  and  he  must  bo  used  only  for  the  order  of 
llif  events,  and  even  so  with  the  greatest  caution. 

That  Aspar  would  not  quietly  sulmiit  to  the  ascendency  of  Zenon 

was  only  to  be  expected  ;  the  I'lrst  counter-move  on  his  side  was 

111  attempt  made  by  his  son  Ardaburius  to  gain  the  Isaurians  for  his 

party  and  thus  to  leave  the  emperor  more  helpless  ttuin  liefore ;  '* 

lit  this  plan  was  betrayed  to  Zenon  by  a  certain  Martin,  and  the 

tneral  of  the  east  was  easily  able  to  prevent  its  execution.     Of  the 

riutfi  of  the  next  year  or  two  we  know  nothuig  ;  hut  in  108  matters 

ere  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  great  expedition  against  the  \'amluls. 

this  expedition  no  share  was  given  to  Aspar  and  his  sons,  but  the 

nd  by  sea  was  entrusted  to  Basihskos,''  the  emperor's  brother- 

r,  and  that  l>y  land  to  Marsus,  an  Isaurian,  and  Herakleios, 

wn  of  Floras,'"  who,  as  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Goths, 

^Lly  liclonged  rather  to  the  Isaurian  than  to  the  Gothic  faction. 

expedition  was  ruined  by  the  incapacity  of  Ba.siliskos,  and  it 

tu  said  that  he  had  been  instigated  by  Aspar  to  betray  the  fleet 

ider  the  promise  of  the  emiiiro.^'     Whetlier  this  really  was  so,  or 

Aether  Leo  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  prejudice  against 

r,  cannot  now  be  determined ;  at  any  rate  it  is  probable  that 

at  this  time  that  the  death  of  Aspar  was  resolved,  on.     Not 

fnfter  this  a  band  of  Isaurian  pirates,  who  had  been  plundering 

island  of  Rhodes,  were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Zenon, 

a  riot  followed,'^  for  the   (irceks  hated  the  Isaurians  even 

than  they  did  the  Goths.     This  event  seems  to  have  been  the 

introduction  of  an  Isaurian  garrison  into  Constantinople,  and 

jbably  directed  against  Aspar.     It  was  perhaps  about  the 

'time  that  Leo  tried  to  lull  the  suspicious  of  tlie  Alan  by  ful- 

ig  bis  long-postponetl  promise  of  raising  his  son  Patrick  to  the 

Cka^  ap.  ri)ot. 

Pnw.  tlfU.  Vand.  1.  fi ;  Theoph.  AM  5001,  59C3. 

Tl»*«  yionu  irft»  urobobly  the  prefect  and  count  of  Eg}i»t  in  452  (Prise,  cp. 


nm. ;  Theod.  Lect.  1,  23  ;  Proc.  Lc,  Theoph.  AM  5U6I.  The  testimony  of 
'i^as,  niio  fioUhed  Iiih  i-hrontctc  in  the  very  year  of  the  expedition,  ia  conclusive 
Iftet  Utat  the  charge  o(  treason  was  made  against  Aspar  nt  tlie  lime,  thoiif^h  Lo 
■ol  Miy  tb*l  it  was  connected  with  Dasiliskoa.     It  is  curious,  )iowcvcr,  that 
frxrv*  (ap.  Theoph.  Ix.),  who  wrote  under  Zenon,  when  thero  was  every  inducement 
I*  -firyanut  Acpor,  JtAtes  positively  that  Basiliskos  was  bribed  by  Uciseric.    Frotn 
I  «•  Bsy  |ttrfa>p»  infer  that  the  charge  against  Aspnr  was  without  foundalioa. 
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rank  of  Caesar.'^'  There  is,  however,  no  trustworthy  date  for  this 
appointment ;  Victor  of  Tununa,  whose  authority  is  of  the  slightest, 
places  it  in  470,  while  Kedrenos  puts  it  in  468,  but  apparently  only 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  Theophanes,  who  mentions  it  retro- 
spectively without  date.2*  It  may  possibly  have  been  much  earlier, 
but,  if  so,  we  should  have  expected  more  notice  of  it  in  the  autho- 
rities, as  it  would  then  have  been  of  much  more  importance, 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  crafty  Leo  would  fulfil 
his  promise  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  of  no  real  service  to  Aspar. 
Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  Isaurians  into  Constantinople, 
and  possibly  in  consequence  of  it,  Anagast,  master  of  the  soldiers  in 
Thrace,  whose  name  shows  him  to  have  been  a  barbarian,  revolted, 
and  on  being  interrogated  accused  Ardaburius,  the  son  of  Aspar, 
probably  not  without  truth,  of  instigating  his  rebellion,  a  charge 
which  he  supported  by  the  production  of  letters  from  Ardaburius, 
which  he  sent  to  the  emperor.^'  This  event,  as  well  as  the  coming 
of  the  Isaurians  to  Constantinople,  is  apparently  placed  by  John  of 
Antioch  in  the  consulship  of  Jordanes,  i.e.  470,  but  the  passage  is 
obscure,  and,  as  the  next  event  mentioned  by  him  is  definitely 
placed  in  4G9,  it  is  possible  that  virarov  Tifiijv  is  to  be  understood 
of  an  honorary,  not  an  actual  consulship.  Not  long  after  this  the 
Goths  under  Theodemir,  who  were  settled  in  Pannonia,  perhaps 
taking  advantage  of  Anagast's  revolt,  overran  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  were  appeased  only  by  the  grant  of  settlements  on 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.'*  It  was  perhaps  in  connexion  with  these  dis- 
turbances that  Zenon  was  sent  to  Thrace,  where  his  soldiers,  said 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Aspar,  made  an  attempt  to  murder  him, 
and  he  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Sardica."  The  doom  of  Aspar 
was  now  sealed ;  Herakleios  and  Marsus,  who  seem  to  have  been 
still  carrying  on  the  war  in  Africa,  were  recalled,  peace  was  made 
with  Geiseric,  and  in  471  Aspar  and  Ardaburius  were  cut  down  in 
the  palace.'^*  Patrick  the  Caesar,  though  sorely  wounded,  is  said 
to  have  recovered,**  but  he  appears  no  more  in  history.  Hermanric, 
Aspar's  youngest  son,  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  so  escaped.    Ac- 

''  According  to  Zonaras  it  was  the  delay  in  fulfilling  this  promise  which  led  to 
the  scene  with  Aspar  mentioned  above ;  Leo  the  grammarian  and  Kedrenos,  however, 
give  a  different  reason,  and  they  are  supported  by  Candidus. 

"  Theoph.  Ic.  «  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  206,  2. 

*•  Jo.  Ant.  I.e. ;  Jord.  Oct.  56.  I  identify  the  wars  mentioned  by  these  two  authors, 
for  I  cannot  think  that  Jordanes'  statement  that  Widemir's  departure  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Glycerius  is  to  be  pressed ;  it  is  not  likely  that  Widemir's  departure,  his 
arrival  in  the  west,  his  death,  and  the  buying  off  of  his  son  all  occurred  during  the 
fifteen  months  of  Glycerins'  reign.  At  the  same  time  the  account  of  Jordanes  cannot 
1)6  reconciled  with  an  earlier  date  than  471,  whereas  John  of  Antioch  seems,  though 
in  vague  language,  to  place  it  in  461). 

"  Th-oph.  AM  5962. 

^*  Pris;\  ap.  Evagr.  2,  16 ;  Cand.  ap.  Phot. ;  Marcel),  ann.  471. 

*•  So  Candidus ;  Priscus  and  Marcellinus  say  that  he  was  killed.  ^ 
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cording  to  Theophaiies  he  had  heen  warued  by  Zenon,  and  it  is 
fartlter  asserted  that  he  took  refuge  in  Isauria,  that  he  married  a 
danghter  or  gi-anddaughter  of  Zenon,'"  and  that  ho  returned  to  Cun- 
stanliiiopli.'  after  the  accession  of  the  latter  ; "'  as  in  fact  wo  iin<l  him 
afwrwardd  serving  under  Zenon,'''  and  even  revealing  a  conspiraey 
to  him,*'  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thcsie  statements  of  Tht'Ophanea 
an;  true,  especially  as  they  are  probably  derived  from  rri.seiid.     liut 
the  Gothic  party  in  the  empire  did  not  disai»pear  with  the  death  of 
Aspar;  Theoderie,  sou  of  Triarins,  a  Gotliie  chief  in  Thrace,  whose 
aunt  was  Aspar's  wife,'*  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  liin  uncle,  rose 
against  the  emperor,'*  while  Ustrya,  a  commander  of  Gothic  mer- 
cenaries in  Constantuiople,  raised  a  turault  in  the  city,^*'  and,  being 
driv«u  out,  took  refuge  most  probably  with  Theoderic.     After  the 
Goth  had  taken  Arkadioupolis  and  ravaged  the  suburbs  of  Philippoi, 
Leo  agrfed  to  allow  him  2,000  lbs.  of  gold  yearly  and  to  appoint  him 
to  Aspar's  olhce  of  master  of  both  services ;  he  was  also  to  bo  re- 
nt^iised  as  chief  of  tlie  Goths,  and  the  emperor  was  not  to  receive 
any  deserters  from  among  his  followers ;  while  Theodtric  on  his 
side  woa  to  he  the  ally  of  the  emperor  against  all  enemies  except 
the  Vandals,''     This  treaty  was  practically  a  compromise  between 
vo  factions ;  by  it  Constantinople  and  the  east  were  secured  to 
Udurians  on  condition  that  t!je  European  pronnces  were  aban- 
Injj.  il  to  the  Goths. 

In  this  position  affairs  remained  till  the  death  of  Leo  in  Febru- 
trr  -ITl,"  the  only  event  mentioned  liy  the  authorities  being  an 
ul«eunD  conspiracy  on  tlu^  part  of  Jordiinea  the  "N'audal,  master  of 
Uie  ioMieni  in  the  east.'"'^  Leo's  young  grandson,  who  succeeded 
him,  immediately  associated  his  father  Zenon  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and,  as  the  young  Leo  died  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
the  liaurian  chieftain  remained  sole  emperor  of  the  east.  Now,  we 
iittj  suppose,  the  Isjiurian  garrison  of  Constantinople  was  greatly 
ioeriMtted  ;  certainly  Isamians  of  all  kinds  were  summoned  to  court 
And  appointed  to  high  ofticeB  of  state.*"     Conspicuous  among  these 

*  A  daathtrr  o{  Zenon'x  bustard  Fon,  acoordinR  to  the  text  of  Theopliant?,  but 
ikb  ia  hsi<lly  eJironologirally  pos»iblp,anil  a  badtnrd  ilnu^hter  of  Zenon  must,  I  think, 
tooBMat 

•  Th«ipb.  AM  5901.  *"  Jo.  Ant,  Fr.  21-1,  1. 
■  DvMte.  (ap.  Phot.)  Vit.  Tsui.  Fr.  290. 
••  ll»e«|ib.  AM  5070.   Under  AM  5064  Thcopbanes'  text  has  t^j  5i  'Airniipot  vo^cT^r 

ttaAf^,  vhcre  we  nhoald  probably  read  i.it\ift6watt,  as  in  the  other  passage. 
"  Match.  Fr.  2. 

*  J«.  llal.  p.  371 ;  Theopb.  AM  6064.    These  writers  call  bim  Ostrys,  bat  he  is  no 
^k«U  Um  Mtoe  as  tlie  Oatr^-ii  of  Pri>ic.  Fr.  39. 

^H  **  Tboophane*   makes    Thcc<k'nc   attack    Constantinople    and    be    repulsed    by 
nBaulukM  and  Zenon,  bat  thia  is  probably  a  confusion  with  the  riiilug  of  O^lrya. 
-  Jo.  MaL  p.  37«. 

»  Jo.  Anl.  Fr.  208.  As  explained  above  (note  17),  liitarot  must  bo  equivalent  to 
AaA  la^HT,  for  Jordanex  cannot  Imvo  been  via^.  per  ofi-ntcrn  befure  471. 

•  8«e  wpecially  Josh.  StjL  12.  and  cf.  Anon.  Valea.  40, /awn*  geniia  suae. 
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is  the  extraordLiiary  figure  of  Illous,  afterwards  master  of  the  offices, 
AvhiJ  for  the  next  eijj;ht  years  enjoyed  a  power  as  gi-eat  as  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  the  two  men  standing  towards 
each  other  not  as  Roman  emperor  and  Eoman  magistrate,  but  as 
two  Isaiirian  cliiefs  leagued  together  for  the  government  of  their 
Itomau  subjects.  The  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  llomans  for 
their  Isaiirian  master  knew  no  bounds.  *  The  officers  of  the  palace,' 
says  Joshua  the  Styhte,  *  batetl  Zenon  the  emperor,  because  he 
was  an  Jsaurian  by  race.' "  Zonaras,  who  no  doubt  follows  some 
contemporary  writer,  perhaps  Eustace  of  Epiphaneia,  describes 
as  follows  ;— 

Tov  Z»/va)ia  /ii7  irpotrqKovra  nj  PacriXtia  iKpu'tv  (6  Aewr),  on  /xr/r*  npf 
yvu>fJit]i'  ii\€  fiucrikLKyr,  /J^TQTf  fiifv  cTSos  o-iioy  TT'/3an'i'St>s "  uXA.a  kol  ttjv  oipiv  ^v 
tl8€^0€<rraTos  Kut  rrfv  i/fi/xv^  <'x*  ""/'  ot/'Cws  ^tipova  ...  ^v  8c  6  ZjyywK  e^ 
t6vov7  alfr\iL(rTOv  tov  tCuv  la-avpmv,  aur^iaTo<;  koi  aLTtk  Koi  ttjv  fwp^fiijv  koi 
TTfi'  ^I'XV''  yfyoi'ojf,  Koi  oi'x  ws  /3ucriXci's  T^v  apxrjv  dn'wK  oAA"  C>^  dyrufpis 
rvpawoii.*^ 

By  Evagrius  also,  who  certainly  follows  Eustace,  his  character  is 
paiided  in  the  blackest  cokuirs/-*  and  he  is  also  by  more  than  one 
writer  taunted  with  the  most  abject  cowardice."*  But  all  these 
assertions  must  he  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  theliomans  had 
now  become  the  subjects  of  the  robbers  of  Isam*ia,  whom  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  they  had  in  vain  tried  to  conquer,  and 
their  wounded  pride  found  vent  in  iieajnng  insults  on  the  emperor 
whom  they  could  not  overthrow.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Zenon  the  Golha  rose  in  rebellion ''  and  seized  Ilerakleios,  who  was 
now  master  of  the  soldiers  in  Thrace.^''  Zenon  collected  a  ransom 
from  the  kinsmen  of  the  general  ami  paid  it  to  the  Goths,  who 
took  the  money  but  immediately  killed  their  prisoner ;  their 
ravages  however  were  checked  by  Illous.  But  a  determined  and, 
for  a  time,  successful  effort  was  now  made  to  throw  oflf  the  Isam-ian 
yoke.  A  court  intrigue,  headed  by  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  and 
her  brother  Basiliskos,  was  formed  against  the  emperor:"  Illous 
and  his  brother  Trokoundes  were  persuaded,  apiiarently  by  large 
l>roinises  on  the  part  of  Basiliskos,  to  join  the  plot;'*  Zenon  was 
induced  by  means  of  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Verina  to  leave  Con- 

•'  .Tosh.  Styl.  I.e. 

«*  Zon.  14,  1-2;  cf.  Leo  Granini.  117. 

••  Malcli.  7'V.  IG  ;  Jo.  Lyt\.  De  Mag.  3,  45  ;  Evagr.  3»  3 
(ap.  Phot.)  Vit.  Isid.  Fr.  IGO. 

«  Mfilch.  Fr.  4  ;  Jo.  Aat.  Fr.  210. 

"  John  o[  Antioch  says  Ihtit  Tlicoderio  beld  this  office,  bui  accoidiug  to  Malchos 
he  was  made  mag.  in  proftenti. 

♦'  Malcb.  ap.  Thot. ;  Carid.  ftp.  I'hoL  ;  Josh.  Stvl.  le. ;  Zacb.  Uyt  5,  1  (Land, 
Aiiecd.  S%T„  iii.)i  Theod.  Lcct,  1,  28  IT.;  Marodl.  ann.  475,  47G ;  Jo.  Aiit.  Fr, 
210  ;  Proc.  BeU.  Vand.  1,  7;  Jord.  Rom.  341  fl.;  Anon.  Vales.  41-43;  Eva^.,  3,  3-S. 

**  John  of  Antioch  makes  Illous  the  chief  instigalor  of  the  conspiracy,  but  this  is 
scarcely  credible,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  other  authorities. 


*•  Evagr.  3.  1. 
Zon.  14,  2;  cf.  Damiuc. 
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fctantinople,  which  he  did  on  0  Jan.  -iT.'i,''  and  the  conspirators, 
wpported  by  the  people  and  favoured  by  the  Goths,  remained  iu 
ion  of  thf  city,  where  all  the  Isaurians  who  could  be  found 
massacre']  by  the  mob.  Verina  and  Illoiis  intended  to  set  up 
Patrick,  master  or  ex-master  of  the  oftices,  as  emperor  ;  but  this 
vas  '  d   by   the   imperial    magistrate.^    in   the   ennspiraey, 

wd  1  is  was  raised  to  the  throne.     But  the  exiled   Zenou 

was  in  a  different  position  from  any  other  deposed  emperor,  for, 
Uiough  he  had  ceased  to  be  emperor  of  the  llomaus,  he  still  re- 
mained an  Isaurian  chief,  and  in  his  native  mountains,  whither  he 
b(l  fled,  might  defy  any  force  that  Jiasiliskos  could  bring  against 
bim.  The  latter,  thinking  perhaps  that  a  successful  campaign 
in  Uauria  could  be  conducted  only  by  Isaurians,  entrusted  the 
eoaunand  to  the  dangerous  hands  of  lUous  and  Trokoundes,  but, 
as  he  did  not  i)ay  them  what  he  had  promised,  these  Isaurians 
went  over  to  the  side  of  Zenon,  who  thus  became  strong  enough 
to  advance  on  Constantinople.  Either  during  this  short  campaign 
or  more  probably  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
flight,  llloiis  seems  to  have  got  possession  of  Zenon's  brother  Longi- 
JJua,  %hom  lie  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  an  Isaurian  castle  for  ten 
,*•  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  to  this  fact  that  he 
iht^  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the 
ieniperor.  Meanwhile,  in  Constant inople  the  people  were  not  at  all 
sinciined  to  receive  Zenon,  for  the  orthodox  Kalchedoniaug,  headed 
y  Aca<'it>8  the  bishop,  had  been  roused  to  fury  against  Baeiliskos 
ijr  the  pubUcation  of  his  *  Eui-yeHea!,'  in  which  he  anatbematised 
lod  of  Kalchedon,''  and,  theological  animosities  prevailing 
other  considerations,  they  preferred  even  Zenon  the 
to  Basiliskos  the  Monopbysite.  Hence,  when  Arniatius, 
c  nephew  of  Basiliskos,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  the  advance 
the  Isaurians,  had  been  induced,  by  the  promise  of  the  master- 
ip  of  the  soldiers  for  himself  for  life,  and  the  rank  of  Caesar 

_^  ThU  ilate,  which  is  given  by  John  of  Antioch,  is  in  accord  with  Mnk'h.  10  (the 
of  Cklor&cfcr  took  place  23  Aiip.  47(i  [Fast.  Cuspin.'),  with  Marc  ann.  47(5, 
lb  the  twenty  months  of  Proco])iiit»,  as  compared  with  the  btutLiiK^nt.  uF  John 
ii  (p.  37'J)  that  Zenon'a  restoration  wa»  in  the  fourteenth  vpnr  of  ihe  indiction, 
'.  Wbrc  1  Sejit.  470.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ups»et  by  tho  corrupt  date;*  in  iUd  Cude, 
ily  aa  Cod.  Just.  5,  5,  6,  is  suspicions  on  other  grounds,  aiuce  Eptnikos  vis 
iy  prefect  in  478. 

**  M*reeUtnus  saja  that  Longinus  gaincHl  his  freedom  in  48ii,  after  a  captivity  of 
^7**";  it  hat  bern  commonly  supposed  that  the  numlier  is  wrong,  bat  it  agrees 
^fj  w*U  vith  the  time  of  tho  war  with  Basiliskos,  artd  it  explains  the  8trauge 
— loodtoey  of  Illoas.  and  the  fact  that  Longinus  was  not  consul  till  48^.  That  he  waa 
is dtt power  of  Illous  in  470  perhaps  appears  from  Jo.  Mai.  p.  'M^i.  Mr.  Ilury  lltiiik»  thui 
Cbudidnot  pet  possession  of  Longinus  till  his  revolt  in  48.')-4,  and  says  that  there 
ii  Mrtlionty  for  supposing  Longinus  to  havo  commanded  against  liloas.  The  authority 
it  KodiBoa.     According  to  Tbcophanes  (.AM  fi97o)  lUous  bad  possession  ot  Zenon'a 

••  Ueh.  Myt.  5.  3. 
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for  Ilia  son,  to  go  over  to  Zenon,  the  cause  of  the  usurper  was  « 
lo3t,  and  ^enon  entered  Constantinople  without  opposition  at  the   « 
end  of    August    476   after    an    exile  of  nearly   twenty   months.    , 
Basiliskos  was  sent  to  Cappadocia  and  there  beheaded.**     The    a 
promise  to  Armatius  was  literally  kept,  but  he  was  immediately  - 
afterwards  assassinated  and  his  son  degraded.*'    But  the  real  ruler  — 
of  the  empire  was  now  Illous,  who  was  perhaps  at  this  time  madess 
master   of  the   ofl&ces.-^'      His   extraordinary  influence   with   the^ 
emperor  earned  for  him  the  implacable  hatred  of  Verina  and  her- 
daughter  the  Empress  Ariadne,  who  three  times  tried  without 
success  to  procure  his  assassination.    In  the  summer  of  477  **  one 
of  the  emperor's  slaves  was  sent  to  assassinate  him,  and,  failing,  was 
at  once  surrendered  to  Illous  by  Zenon.     In  the  following  year 
another  attempt  was  made,  the  would-be  assassin  in  this  case  being 
an  Alan,  who  on  being  interrogated  confessed  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  Epinikos  the  prefect,  a  creature  of  Verina.     Zenon  immediately 
deposed  the  prefect  from  his  office  ^  and  gave  him  up  to  Illous,  who 
sent  him  to  one  of  his  castles  in  Isauria.    Illous  then  asked  leave 
of  absence  on  the  ground  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Aspalius," 
and,  going  himself  to  Isauria,  conferred  with  his  prisoner,  who 
admitted  that  Verina  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.     Shortly 
afterwards,  when  Zenon  required  his  presence  in  Constantinople,** 
he  refused  to  enter  the  city,  unless  the  empress  were  delivered  over 
to  him,  a  request  which  the  emperor,  who  had  crossed  the  straits 
to  meet  him,  immediately  granted.    Verina  was  then  given  into 
the  charge  of  Illous'  brother-in-law,  Matronian,  who  took  her  to 

*^  This  is  the  plain  statement  of  Malchos  (in  Photias'  Epitotne),  r^r  Ba0-(A(o-ico»  tA. 
^i^ovs  ayalptffir ;  of  Candidus,  iwov^C"''"  i  tmd  of  Evagrias  (who,  as  usual,  no  doubt 
copies  Eustace),  iwoatpdrrtTai  (3,  8)  (cf.  also  Theoph.  AM  5969) ;  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  horrible  story  related  by  Marcellinus  and  the  later  writers ;  this  story  is  not 
necessarily  implied  by  Theodore. 

^  Malch.  ap.  Phot. ;  Proc.  I.e. ;  Evagr.  3,  24.  He  is  perhaps  the  Ttvts  of  Jo. 
Ant,  211,  1  ad  init. 

*'  If  the  words  of  John  Malala  (p.  386),  iyivtro  avyKXriTiKhi  neat  {hrotros  KtiL  fiAyurrpos 
Ka]  varpiKios  SioixHy  t}>»  wrtov  ToXinlav,  are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  was  not  made 
i:tag.  off.  till  after  his  return  in  -179 ;  but  the  statement  cannot  be  literally  accurate, 
as  he  was  consul  in  478,  and  is  probably  to  be  understood  retrospectively. 

**  Malch.  ap.  Phot.;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211,  1 ;  oCwa>  rov  wpiTov  iiaytyofiivou  iyiavrov  ix 
rrfs  i-rai>6Sov  7,i)f<t)vos. 

**  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211,  2.  This  was  probably  later  than  1  Sept.,  for  Cod.  Just.  5,  5,  8, 
addressed  to  Epinikos,  should,  I  think,  bo  transferred  to  478,  since  Basiliskos  was 
reigning  in  475.  At  any  rate  it  was  later  than  1  March,  for  Sebastian  was  then  prefect 
(Cod.  Just.  5,  9,  7  ;  8,  53,  31),  and  had  been  since  Feb.  477  {Cod.  Just.  5,  27,  5  ;  8,  4, 
9  ;  1,  2,  IG  ;  1,  23,  7). 

*'  Mr.  Bury,  confusing  this  retirement  of  Illous  with  that  in  481-2,  imagines  a  i 
contradiction,  which  does  not  exist,  between  John  of  Antioch  and  Theophanes  (rather  "^ 
John  Malala)  as  to  the  reason  alleged  by  him.  John  Malala  (p.  386)  on  this  occasion  'j 
says  that  Zenon  sent  him  to  fetch  Longinus  ;  he  also  states,  what  is  plainly  false,  that 
he  brought  Longinus  back  with  him. 

*'  Because  of  an  earthquake,  according  to  a  defective  passage  in  John  of  Antioch, 
lut  we  may  guess  that  the  Gothic  outbreak  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
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30S,  where  she  was  forced  to  become  a  nun,  after  which  fihe  was 
!pt  in  cnstody  at  Dalisandos."'^    Epinikos  was  then  recalk-d  on  the 
llercossiou  of  lUous,  and  l*amprepius,  a  philosopher  and  magician 
the  following  of  the  latter,  was  made  quaestor.'**'    Tlie  adhesion 
lllous  was,  in  fact,  just  now  particularly  re(|uu'ed,  for  about  tlie 
lie  time  as  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
lugerons  attack  was  made  by  the  Goths,*^'  who  were  also  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Gothic  fiiction  at  Conytantinople.*'"* 
fhe  two  Theoderics,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  check  on  one 
now  united  and  ravaged  Thrace  and   Illyricum  without 
[-©pjKwition.     Zeuon  had  anununced  his  intention  of  taking  command 
in  person,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  whereupon  the  army 
^lispersed.     Accordingly  Malchos  represents  him  as  a  coward,  hut 
[dice  is  a  strange  charge  to  bring  against  an  Isaurian,  and  the 
oil  for  his  action  seems  to  have  been  that,  if  he  had  withdrawn 
tlic  Iflanrians  from  Constantinople,  the  city  would,  especially  con- 
sidering  the  doubtful  attitude  of  lllous,  have  risen    in  rebellion 
•ttliiiul  him,    whilu   without  his  Isaurians  his   life   in  the   army 
'^•iltl  not  have  been  safe  for  a  day.     We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
li*"  lia»l  the   natural  courage  of  a  barbarian,*^^  but   he  probably 
^V(h\  the  power  of  making  up  his  mind  in  an  emergency.     The 
'ndij;nation  agamst  him  was,  however,  so  gi*eat  that   during  an 
"ssault  u]K)u  the  city  of  Thessalonike  the  citizens  threw  down  hia 
8t;itiie.s  and  transferred  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  pn-fcct  to  the 
bishop."' 

The  depredations  of  the  son  of  Theodemir  were  at  last  checked 
^y  Sabinian,  master  of  the  soldiers  in  Illyricum,  wliom  Marcellinua 
fttlls'the  great,' '"^  though  the  war  smouldered  in  Epirus'^'  until 
Theoderic's  great  outbreak  in  482  after  Sabiniau's  death.  The  son 
ofTriarius  was  for  the  time  bought  off/'^  hut  it  was  not  long  before 
*D  event  occurred  which  brought  him  again  into  the  ikld.  For 
llie  liinishmeDt  of  Verina  gave  occasion  for  a  second  attempt  to 
tlirow  off  the  Isaurian  rule.    Marcian/**  son  of  the  western  Emperor 

Eu»t  Epiph.  ftp.  Eviijfr.  3,  27  ;  Jo.  Ant,  l.c.  "  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211,  3, 

"  Uttlch.  Fr.  14-16  :  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211.  1. 

*  Malch.  fV.  11.     This  couBpiracy  was  perhaps  In  477. 

*  Th*  Anon.  Vales.  (3I»)  call-^  liim  ejcrcitiis  in  anna. 
"  VtitK  Fr.  IK. 
"  M»rrf|I.  ^nn.  471*. 
-  : .  Afiu  Fr.  211,  4  {hljtit.  "  Malch.  Fr.  17;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211,  2. 

\;«  ,  >i.  Fr.  VJ  ;  Canil.  up.  Phot. ;  East.  Epjph.  tip.  Evas-r.  3.  25 ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211, 
i',  TheoJ.  IjcgI.  1,  37;  Theoph.  AM  .0071.  Tlin  exact  chronological  order  of 
•  tvenl*  is  not  ijuitc  clear.  The  set'ond  attempt  on  the  life  of  lllous  wa-^  in  47** 
ii<K  Aau  Fr.  211.  I),  while  the  rebelUon  of  Marcian  was  at  the  end  of  470.  The 
"f**!  of  Uie  son  of  Thcwlpmir  by  Sabiniari  was  in  470  (Marc),  while  at  the  time  of 
H*faic#  trjtb  the  Hon  of  Triarius.  which  was  before  the  catnpaign  in  Epinis  (Malch. 
m.  Vif,i  1  (.r..i  riot  been  banished  {id.  17).  As  the  rebellion  of  Marcian  seems  to 
^»  '  'ftlj  ui<on  the  banishment  of  the  empress,  the  latter  event  was  pro- 

=iinmer  !7'J.     The  ahacucc  of  lllous  will  then  have  continued  tilt 
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Anthemius,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  and  like  Zenon  Bon-  -* 
in-law  of  Leo,  with  the  cry  of  vengeance  for  Verina  raised  a  rebelliorr^ 
in  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  empire  for  himself  on  the  curioueaB 
ground  that  his  wife  Leontia  was  born  in  the  purple,  while  at  th^a 
time  of  the  birth  of  Ariadne  Leo  was  but  a  simple  tribune  of  th^= 
soldiers.     Surrounded  by  a  force  of  barbarians  and  assisted  by  th^= 
citizens,  who  hurled  down  missiles  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  upoi 
the  emperor's  troops,  he  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city- 
but  postponed  the  attack  upon  the  palace  till  the  next  day.    Thi 
gave  time  to  Illous  to  bring  over  a  force  of  Isaurians  from  Ealchedoi3 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day,  partly  by  bribes,  partly 
by  force,  he  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  insurrection,  though  bis 
own  house  was  burnt  by  the  mob  during  the  fighting.     Marcian 
was  forced  to  become  a  presbyter  and  sent  to  Kaisareia  in  Cappadocia, 
while  his  brother  Procopius  and  another  leader  in  the  revolt  named 
Bousalbos  escai>ed  to  the  camp  of  Theoderic.'''    Shortly  afterwards, 
Marcian  escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Kaisareia,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  rustic  force  made  an  attack  upon  Ankyra,  from  which  he  was 
repulsed  by  Trokoundes.     Zenon,   however,   with   extraordinary 
clemency  still  refrained  from  taking  his  life,  but  he  was  closely 
imprisoned  in  Isauria,^"*  where  he  was  still  living  four  years  after- 
wards.^'     It  is  curious  to  find  the  Isaurians  taking  the  opportunity 
of  these  disturbances  to  sack  two  towns  in  Cilicia ;  the  mountaineers 
were  evidently  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  plundering  habits,  even 
when  their  countryman  was  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
they  could  live  in  no  other  way.     The  son  of  Triarius,  who  was  in 
league  with  Marcian,  arrived  before  Constantinople  too  late  to 
support  the  insurrection,  but  he  expected  to  get  possession  of  the 
city  without  difficulty,  '  for  he  thought,'  says  Malchos,  *  that  no  one 

that  time.  As  he  was  originally  intended  to  take  command  against  the  Goths,  while 
we  afterwards  find  Martinian  in  command,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  departare  took 
place  in  the  meantime,  perhaps  summer  478.  The  treaty  with  Theoderic  was, 
according  to  John  of  Antioch  {Fr.  211,  2),  made  about  the  same  time,  bat  this  is 
probably  rather  too  early.  John's  synchronisms  are  not  always  exact ;  thus  he  places 
the  capture  of  Dyrrhachion  by  the  son  of  Theodemir  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  * 
defeat  of  Marcian,  but  clearly  it  was  earlier,  for  Marcian's  revolt  was,  according  to 
John's  own  account,  at  the  end  of  479,  while  the  victory  of  Sabinian,  which  mast 
liave  been  some  time  after  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachion,  was  also  according  to 
Marcellinus  in  479. 

•»  Theodore  the  Header  adds  another  brother  Bomulns. 

'*  At  Tarsos,  in  Cilicia,  according  to  Eustace,  whose  account  of  these  events  is 
slightly  different  from  that  of  John  of  Antioch.  I  follow  John,  though  a  later  writer, 
because  his  detailed  account  seems  to  show  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  facts, 
and  because  Eustace  exists  only  in  the  epitome  of  Evagrius. 

"  At  a  later  time  Zenon  was  troubled  by  a  certain  Theosebins,  who  pretended  to  b« 
Procopius  i  MapKMvov  (Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  212),  by  which  the  brother  of  Marcian  is  probably 
indicated.  Against  the  natural  rendering  '  son  of  Marcian,'  we  have  to  set  the  state* 
raent  of  John  Malala  (p.  375)  that  Marcian  had  only  daughters  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
as  no  date  is  given,  there  is  no  serious  chronological  difQculty  in  supposing  a  son  of  . 
Marcian  to  be  meant. 
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would  defend  mere  walls  against  him,  since  there  was  no  hnlwark 

or  tower  standing,  and  that,  when  he  entered  the  city,  all  the  people 

would  join  him  out  of  hatred  to  the  Isiiurians.'     And  in  fact  a  party 

in  Constantinople  seems  still  to  have  been  in  colhision  with  him, 

for  Dionysios,   the    prfetorian   prefect,^*   Epinikoe,    the   notorious 

accomplice  of  Verina,  and  Thraustila,  a  barhaiian  general,  wcreabtmt 

Uiis  time  found  to  be  couspirmg  against  the  emperor  and  executed. 

However  the  Gothic  chief  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 

taking  the  city,  for  he  found  the  walls  strongly  guai'dcd by  Isauiian 

troops;  80,  pretending  that  he  had  come  to  help  Zenon,  he  accepttui 

the  emperor's  gifts  and  promises  and  went  away  without  fighting." 

lie  refused,  however,  to  delivur  up  Procopius  and  Bousalbos,  and, 

\K;rhaps  on  this  excuse,  the  office  of  master  of  one  service,  which  ha<l 

l«en  conferred  on  him  at  the  previous  treaty,  was,  as  soon  as  he 

was  safely  away,  transferred  to  the  Isaurian  Trokoundes,  wl:o  had 

previously  been  count  of  Isauria.     Ho  therefore  still  continued  his 

ravages,  and  a  year  or  two  later  again  attacked  Constantinople  ;  '•  but, 

litiding  it  impossible  to  take  the  cit}',  owing  to  the  precautions  taken 

liv  Illous,  he  retii'ed  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  accidentaiJy  killed  by 

lolling  against  a  spear.     As  a  few  years  afterwards  his  son  liekitach 

was  murdered  by  the  son  of  Theodeniu","'"  the  Goths  were  united 

under  one  leader,  and  the  policy  of  playing  off  one  chief  against  the 

other  was  at  an  end.    It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  strange  to  find  it 

stated  that  the  murder  was  instigated  by  the  emperor,  but  Illous  was 

tljfri  inrevoltaud  Zenon  wislnjd  to  make  use  of  the  (Soths  agniust  him. 

For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marcian,   the  Isaurian  rule  was  so 

strongly  planted  that  it  was  able  to  survive  even  a  civil  war  among 

tht!  conquerors  themselves.      The  Empress   Ariadne''   wished  to 

obtain  the  recall  of  her  mother  Verina,  but  when  she  begj^ed  the 

tiniieror  to  gi'ant  it,  he  only  answered,  '  Ask  the  patrician  Illous  for 

li'X ; '  so  she  sent  for  Illous  and  with  tears  begged  him  to  set  Verina 

free.    But  he  said,  *  Why  do  you  ask  for  her  '?  Is  it  iiuader  that  she 

«JVny  again  make  another  king  iji  oi>positiou  U\  your  hutiband  '(• ' 

Tb«i  Ariadne  went  bock  to  Zenon  with  the  ultimatum,  '  Is  Ulons  to 

lie  in  the  palace  or  I  ?  '  to  which  the  emperor  answered,  '  If  you 

can  doanythuig,  do  it ;  I  prefer  you.'     This  ambiguous  answer  was 

naturally  followed  by  a  third  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  patrician. 


"•  Th»  n&tue  of  th'm  jirtfoct  does  not  occur  in  ihe  C(a/<*  ;  if  the  dates  are  uahi,  hia 
pnfartare  most  be  in8ertc<l  W-tttceu  9  Oct.  47".i.  iiinl  1  May,  480  (Cod.  Just.  1,  ID,  1  ; 

"  kir.  HodKkiii  (iit.  ll'J,  note)  has  confused  this  attack  on  Con^tautinople  with 
t^ot  isl ;  the  earlier  one  is  not  mentioue<]  by  Marcellitiii.s. 

"  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211.  4.  5 ;  Mnreell.  fton.  181  ,  Evaer.  3.  25. 

*  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  3.     Thti  date  siocma  to  have  been  484. 

"  Jo.  Mai.  p.  3h7  ;  Theoph.  AM  .'iWT'i.  The  conversation  seems  to  be  Rcnuine.  but 
how 4i4/ohu'»  authority  get  his  information'.'  I  cun  only  conjecture  that  it  camo 
Ibnadb  Ariadna't  ennachs  or  sla^ e  xNomen. 
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Puring  Borae  games  in  tlie  circus  ^  a  acholarian  named  Sporacii 
fitrack  a  blow  at  tbe  head  of  lUons  with  his  sword,  and  the  attemj 
was  more  nearly  successful  than  cither  of  the  preceding  ones,  fc 
the  assassin  actually  succeeded  in  cutting  olT  his  ear.  Sporaeiu! 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  emperor  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  hojK'lesa  to  ask  for 
the  surrender  of  Ariadne,'*  so  lllous  begged  for  leave  of  absence,  on 
the  ground  of  requiring  change  of  air,  owing  to  his  wound.  This 
Zenon  at  once  granted,  at  the  same  time  appointing  him  inaster  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  east  in  place  of  his  f«»rmer  post  of  master  of  the 
offices.  lllous  then  left  Constantinople  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Antioch.  The  date  of  his  departure  may  be  gathered  from  the 
story  told  hy  Liberatus  to  the  effect  that  John  Talaia,  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  Kalchedonians  to  succeed  Timothy  Salofaciolns 
in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  sent  a  mafristrian  to  announce  his  election 
to  lllous,  but  the  messenger  on  arriving  at  Constantinople  found 
that  lllous  had  gone  to  Antioch  ; "'  the  death  of  Timothy  is  fixed 
by  a  letter  of  pope  Simplieius  to  the  winter  or  spring  of  48*2.*"^ 
"With  this  agrees  the  statemciii  of  John  Mnlala  that  lllous 
remained  two  years  at  Antioch,**'  for  hia  open  revolt  is  placed  by 
Marcellinus  and  the  chronicle  of  Edessa*'^  in  484,  and  this  date  is 
confirmed  by  John  of  Antioch  and  Theophanes/'  He  was  certainly 
m  Constantinople  in  481,  for  he  defended  the  city  against  Thoo- 
derie  ;  the  consulship  of  his  brother  Trokonndes  in  482  cannot 
perhaps  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  then  still  living  at  the 
court,  for  Zenon  carefully  avoided  an  open  rupture  for  some  time 
after  his  departure.  That  event  may  however  be  fixed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  precision  to  the  winter  of  481-2-;  for  the  winter  which  he 
spent  at  Nikaia  with  Pamprepius,  as  related  by  Souidas,"'  was  pro- 
bably the  winter  of  479,  or  perhaps  480,  not  ihat  of  -J 81, 

That  a  war  between  the  emperor  and  his  powerful  minister  was 
now  imminent  was   a  fact   plain  to  all ;  certainly  it   was  so    to 
lllous  himself,  mIio  had  taken  with  him  a  large  body  of  suppoiters.'lH 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Matronian,  his  brother-in-law^* 
Marsus,  tho   Isaurian   general  who   had  commanded  against  the 
A'andals  in   4(>H,  Pamprepius  the  quaestor,  and  an  Isaurian 

*'  Eust.  Eijipli.    np.   Evfif,M-.  3,  27;   Josli.   Styl.  13;  Jo.  Mai.  l.c.;  Theopb.   I.e. 

'"  JordaniMfi  {Tioiii.  319  lY.)  has  an  extrnordinari-  Ktor3'  that  Zenon  was  instigate*! by 
lllous  to  kill  Ariadrip,  ami,  the  altcnuil  failinp,  Zenon  and  Ariatlne  were  reconciled 
and  tried  to  kill  lllous.  lllous  then  went  to  the  cast  and  rt'bcllcd.  I  can  only  rrgurd 
this  as  A  blunder ;  wc  might  think  it  a  Gothic  version  intended  to  disparttge  llie 
Isuurians,  bnt  JurdaneK  is  not  otherwise  UJifavourable  to  Zpnon. 

'"  l.ibev.  17.  »•  Simpl.  Ep.  17. 

*■'  Jo.  Mill.  ap.  Momninen,  Hamcx,  vi.  371. 

**  Chrvn.  Edcss.  ftp.  Asfrinanum,  If  ill.  Orimt.  i.  405. 

"  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  4  ;  Theopb.  AM  r,"J7C. 

•'  Souidas,  B.v.  Tle^furpirtoi. 

•»  Eufit.  Epipli.  ap.  Evagr.  3,  27 ;  Jo.  Mai.  I.c. 
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*efect  named  Kouttoulea,  whom,  considering  the  great  Biuiilarity 

[of  Isanrian  names,  we  must  not  identify  with  Indakos  Kottonucs, 

llife  l»r(>tlior-in-li\w  of  Trokoundes  ;  tliis  Indakos,  as  well   as  Tro- 

Voundeb  liiiuself,  was  afterwards  in  tho  cuuipuny  <^f  Illous,  Imt  docs 

wot  Ktum  to  have  been  among  those  who  f<ilJo\ved  liinj  from  Con- 

Btantioople.     Eustace  and  John  Mahihi  add  the  name  of  Leontius, 

Utl  shall  presently  show  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  at  a  lattr 

*tai,'e  tliat  Leontins  appeared  upon  the  scene.     The  emperor,  on  tho 

Dther  hand,  was  not  at  all  ready  for  a  war  witli  Illau8 ;  for  Theo- 

doric,  freed  from  his  confinement  in  Epirns  hy  the  assassination  of 

Saliinian,  whieh  Zenon  out  of  jealousy  had  procured,  was  again 

mvftgiug  Macedonia  and  Thessaly/'     This  fact,  added  to  his  fears 

for  his  brother,  and  perhaps  a  geimine  disinclination  for  a  war  with 

Illoas,  probably  induced  Zenon  to  stave  off  the  conflict  hy  all  the 

Weans  in  his  power ;  he  oven  added  to  the  functions  of  lllous  as 

waster  of  the  soldiers  in  the  east  the  dangerous  right  of  appointing 

tlnkes,*'  which  was  generally  reserved  to  the  emperor.     But  in  the 

folliming  year  he  succeeded  in  huying  off  the  Gothic  king  ]>y  gifts 

of  money  and  lands  in  Ihiciaand  Moesia,  the  olhce  of  master  of  the 

wldiers,  and  the  promise  of  the  consuisliip  for  the  next  year,"*  pro- 

W)Iv  not  without  an  understanding  that  he  sliould  serve  against 

llloujj'if  required.      If  this  was  the  case,  the  murder  of  Rekitaeh 

^ould  be  a  necessary  preliminary  insisted  upon  by  the  Guth,  for  hu 

*^ouid  not  go  to  the  east  and  leave  his  rival  in  undisputtd  possession 

^^^the  provinces  of  Europe.     .\s  lllous  did  not  cease  his  prcpara- 

t'oiis  for  w^ar,  but  did  his  beat  to  secure  popularity  by  erecting 

pijblic  buildings  and  performing  other  services  for  the  citizens  of 

•^Dtiocb,*^  Zenon  now  took  the  first  step  against  him  by  demanding 

toe  surrender  of  bis  brother,''^  and  on  bis  refusal,  for,  as  the  return 

^'LoDginus  is  placed  by  Marcellinus  in  485,  I  assume  that  he  did 

tmui^oi  jippointed  John  the  Scythian"^  to  succeed  him  in  his  office 

"faster  of  the  soldiers  in  the  east.     At  the  same  time  he  made 

*-*oches  against  lllous  to  the  people  of  Constantinopto,  expelled  his 

F'^^^iilt!  from  the  city,  and  confiscated  their  property ;  but,  probably 

<>rtler  to  avoid  turning  him  into  a  national  leader  of  the  Isau- 

^^s,  he  adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of  bestowing  the  confiscated 

^<^tyrty    upon    the    Isaurian    cities.      These    proceedings    were 


Jo.  Kni,  Fr.  213;  Marctll.  una.  481,  182. 

Thwiih.  AM  o'.)72.    CI.  Jo.  Mill.  p.  388.  ••  Marcell.  ann.  483. 

Jo.  Mill.  aj>.  Mummscn.  Hcnues,  vi.  371.  •*  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  'Hi,  1. 

•'  Tbe  rutnpound  iiiuroifityoi  in  the  mMdle  voice  followed  by  tite  infinitive  (see  Ear. 
-^-  Vj)  coiuiot  in  snch  l»te  Greek  be  pressed  as  implj-Ing  Ibat  the  request  was 
"ted,  and  it  may  be  balanced  by  ibe  loose. 
"  itofrtiKiu  occording  to  John  of  Antioch.  but  it  docs  not  appear  ibnt  be  aclu- 
^~J•t»rted  before  the  expedition  mentioned  in  214,  4.    Both  Mr.  Hodukm  and  Mr. 
^  e&l)  liu»  man  John  tho  Oolh,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  llmt  he  was  a  Goth. 
I******  ii  quit*  indefinite. 
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accepted  by  Illone  as  a  tleclaration  of  war,  fintl  he  at  once  began  to 
prepare  more  Ticforously  than  before  for  the  coming  struggle. 
Leaving  Antincb/^-^  lie  went  to  Isanria  to  raise  forces  aniong  bis 
countrymen,  pcrliaps  also  %vitb  some  idea  of  counteracting  the 
measures  of  the  emperor ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  envoys  ^'  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  the  eatraps  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  Odovaear 
the  king  of  Italy,  as  in  default  .of  any  other  title  I  am  obliged 
to  call  him,^'  asking  for  aid  against  the  emperor.  The  Persians 
and  Armenians  are  said  to  have  consented,  and  Odovaear  to  have 
refused ;  but  oddly  enough,  though  tlie  Armenians  were  in  active 
communication  with  lUous,^^  no  help  is  stated  to  have  come  from 
Persia,  while  three  years  later  we  actually  find  Odovaear  preiiaring 
to  Bend  assistance.  With  regard  to  the  Persians,  however,  this  is 
easily  explained  l>y  the  fact  that  in  January  484  they  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Ephtluilites,"  and  tlieir  king  Pirox  slain.^'*  The 
same  fact  makes  it  practically  certain  that  the  embassy  £i*om 
lUous  is  to  be  placed  in  483  before  his  open  rebellion,  for  to  aak 
assistance  from  the  Persians  in  484  would  have  been  useless, 
a  consideration  which  induces  me  to  place  these  embassies  before 
the  proclamation  of  Ifarcian,  in  spite  of  the  order  of  John  of 
Antioeh,  which,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  is  not 
always  strictly  chronological.  But,  as  it  was  unlikely  that  lllous 
would  Ic  able  to  rally  all  the  Isaurians  to  his  standard  against  tbo 
Isaurian  emperor,  and  he  wished  to  be  something  more  than  a 
captain  of  robbers,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  rival 
emperor  ;  '  for  alone,'  says  Joshua  the  Stylite,  '  he  could  not  rebel 
nor  make  himself  emperor,  because  the  liomans  haled  him  too  on 
account  of  his  race,  and  on  account  of  his  hardness  of  heart.' •"* 
His  first  choice  fell  upoji  Marcian,'*^*^  but  perhaps  Marcian  had  had 
enough  of  rebellions,  perhaps  he  was  too  proud  to  bc'come  tlie 
puppet  of  the  Isaurian  adventurer  ;  at  any  rate  this  plan  was  soon 
given  up,  and  lllous  determined  to  make  use  of  a  more  fitting 
instrunieiit,  which  was  at  this  time  thnywn  into  his  hands  by  the 
action  of  the  emperor.     Joshua  tells  us  that  Zenon  sent  envoys  to 

•*  Jo.  Mfll.  p.  388, 

•'  Josli.  Styl.  14  ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211.  2 ;  cf.  Proc.  De  Aedif.  1.  |H 

•i  Cf.  Vict.  Vit.  1,  3.  Odoacri  rcgi  Ualiaf.  ^1 

"  Pioc.  I.e.    This  pasfui^ge  shows  that  it  is  the  Roman,  not  tlie  Peisian  .Vnuenioos 
v^ho  are  meant ;  tbe  Utter  were  in  fact  In  rebellion  against  Persia  nt  this  time, 
were  tut  in  a  position  lo  give  help  to  anyboJv. 

•'  The  Persians  proaiitied  help,  ^irttStii'  T»r  xphs  auroij  J}Jf  i.    The  news  of  their  def( 
probably  prevented  Illoua  from  makin(;  any  serious  attempt  lo  effect  a  junctioo  with 
them. 

»"  La«.  Pharp.  70  JJ.;  Jo,  Ant.  Fr,  214,  9  (Fragmcnta  Jlistoricorum  Graecorum, 
vol.  V.) :  I'roo.  li^ll.  Pcrs.  1,  4.  The  dale  ia  fise(3  by  an  ec'ipae :  see  Noldeke's  Kl 
Tabari.  p.  ■J2.'>.  The  short  account  in  John  of  Anlioch  is,  I  think,  retrospective,  and 
it  is  the  accession  of  Kawat,  which  ho  riphtly  places  in  487-8,  not  the  deatli  of  Piros, 
but  his  expressions  are,  as  usual  in  matters  of  chronology,  verj-  loose. 

"  Jo«h.  Styl,  14.  '"•  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  2.' 
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lllons  to  iudace  Lim,  if  possible^  to  retni'n  to  Coastantinoplc,  uuil, 
not  siiccecdmg  in  this,  sent  a  certain  L:iontia3  (ii  native  of 
Dalifiandos""  according  to  John  of  AntiocU,  and  therefore  not  ditFer- 
ing  much  from  an  Isauriau)  with  orders  to  bring  him  by  force  and  in 
fiiuse  of  resistance  to  kill  him.     UIouh,  however,  gained  over  the 

I  Rental  by  means  of  bribes,  and  tlie  ultimate  result  was  the  pro- 
clamation of  Leontius  aa  empci'or.'*'^  This  version  is  corroborated 
l»y  Jordones.'"^  Eustace  of  Kpipliani'ia  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
temporary like  Joshua,  makes  Leontius  one  of  tli«5  nrifriniil  com- 
pwiions  of  lllous,""  and  the  same  account  is  given  by  John  Malala."*^ 
Thwphanes  may  be  ne^^lertcd,  as  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he 
C'piis  John  Malala.  John  of  Antioch  being  neutnil,  wo  have 
therefore  a  conflict  of  testimony  between  Joshua  and  Jordanes  ou 
<w»e  side,  and  Eustace  and  Jolni  Malala  on  the  other.  Now  Jur- 
•lanes  is  beyond  doubt  ijidependent  of  .Joshua,'"'  whereas  John 
Malala  was  certainly  accpiainted  with  Eustace,'"^  and  probably  used 
'lim  in  this  portion  of  hia  history  as  his  principal  authority  ; '""  it 
^•-"^most  likely  therefore  that  the  authority  for  the  second  version  i^ 
■  to  be  reduced  to  Eustace  alone.  On  the  other  hand  the  account  of 
•foshua  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  th<'  testimony  of  the  African 
biUiratua,  who,  however,  makes  Leontius  the  rebel,  and  lUous  the 
general  sent  against  hira.*°^ 

I  liave,  therefore,  little  hesitation  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
%lite,  at  least  as  to  the  fact  that  Leontius  was  sent  by  the  emperor, 
though  I  should  be  inclined  to  reject  his  statement  that  Leontius  came 
•stt  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  a  detail  upon  which  the  hermit  of 
^^waa  would  not  be  likely  to  have  the  best  information,  and  scarcely 
w^wistent  ^ith  the  description  of  Leontius  in  John  of  Antioch.  This 
***frtion  is  indeed  in  some  degi'ce  supported  by  Thcoplianes,  who 
^esLeoulias  master  of  the  soldiers  in  Thrace,""but  this  statement 
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*  TUkis  litavpiKh,  according  to  Capito  the  IijKcian  (up.  Htcph.  Byz.  s.v.).  'mt  it 
"""*•»  lti\ai  Jiwh.  Styl.  Lc.  that  he  wa:3  not  an  Isaurian  in  the  same  sense  as  Illuus. 
"*•  Wuy,  UiiL  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  pp,  379,  395.    There  were  two  Dalisandoi 

Styl.  U.  '"  Jord.  Rmn.  352. 

Kpiph.  ap.  Evagr.  3.  27. 
'   Jo.  M*L  p.  388  :  id.  ap.  Monnnscn,  JJermen,  vl.  371. 

^  There  ift,  however,  a  most  cxtrftonlinary  connexion  b*tM"een  the  two,  which  It 
be  interesting  to  investi|;;at«  further  (cp.  Josh.   Styl.  13  ad  init.   with  Jor<1. 
152  ad  fin,  nod  Joah.   Styl.  23  [p.  IH,  1.  I'J.  Wrigbtl.  with  .lord.  Bom.  30.'i 
.^1^).    A  use  of  Joshua  l»y  Jonlanes  i»  o(  course  out  of  the  question,  and  a  uhc  of 
*^inon  authority  in  eqaaUy  «io,  as  Jos^hua  plainly  writes  hiH  uwn  recutlections 
"'  Sm  J(\  Mikl.  IV  30V,  and  the  preface  in  the  old  Slavonic  triuislation  (Ucrtnes,  xr. 

"*  Sm  an  article  by  Jeep  in  the  RhsiniscJui  MitMum,  1682,  427  fT. 
**  Liber.  17.     Mr.  Dury  here  strangely  throwa.over  all  the  other  authorities  in 
l^nrafof  thl»  blnndcring  statement  of  Liberatua.     Tilleniont,  to  whom  he  refem,  ha» 
fHt  oii^irin^t  on  the  subject,  and  waa  besides  not  acquaiotod  with  Joahua. 
"•  Thftoph.  AM  5972. 
TOL.   VllJ.— KO.   XXX.  Q 
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of  Theopbanes  appears  to  be  contraibcted  by  Jobn  Malala,  who, 
wbilc  assigiiui(5  offices  to  the  otbeu  coinpanioua  of  Illona,  gives 
none  to  LeontiuH,  ami  by  John  of  Antiocb,  who  Bimply  describes 
him  as  yovefoi*  re  a<f>avwv  koI  TroXeuis  AaKiativBov.  I  therefore 
conflmk'  that  Tlioophanes  has  made  some  mintake,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  conibino  the  account  of  Joshua  with  that  of  John  of  Antiocb,'" 
and  to  suppose  that  the  military  force  which  accompanied  Leontius 
was  the  force  of  Isaurians  under  Konon  the  son  of  Fuscian,  the 
niililant  l)isli<ip  of  Apameia,"*  and  Lingus,  the  bastard  brother  of 
lUous,  mentioned  by  the  latter  writer."^  It  was  only  natural  that 
Zenon  should  send  Isaurians  to  carry  on  a  campai^i  in  Isauria, 
and  Isaurian  troops  could  be  commaiitled  only  by  Isaurian  leaders ; 
Leontius  therefore  would  have  no  control  over  the  soldiers,  but 
would  accompany  them  only  in  the  character  of  an  envoy  and 
would  not  lead  tliem  to  follow  him  in  his  revolt.  In  order  to 
give  some  semblance  of  legality  to  the  elevation  of  Ids  emi)eror 
of  straw,  Illous  now  chose  tlie  strangest  of  allies,  the  Empress 
Verina  herself.'"  This  turbulent  woman  was  actually  not  unwilUng 
to  become  bis  tool ;  in  her  desire  to  avenge  herself  u|)od  her 
Isaurian  son-in-law,  who  had  handed  her  over  to  the  mercies  of 
IllouH,  she  was  ready  to  ally  herself  with  Illous  bimwelf,  whose  life 
slie  had  twice  attempted  ;  and  this  although  it  was  his  refusal  to 
release  her  from  imprisonment  which  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  his  (juarrel  with  the  emperor.  She  had  previously  been  lemoved 
from  Dalisando3  to  a  well-known  robber-fortress  hi  Isauria  called 
the  castle  of  I*apiriii8 ; ' ''*  from  this  castle  she  was  now  brought 
out  and  taken  to  Tarsos,  where  she  crowned  Leontius  emperor  and 
in  her  own  name  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Antiocb  and 
to  the  provincial  governors  of  the  east  and  Egypt,  aunoimcing  his 
accession."''  The  proclamation  of  Yerma  is  so  important  and  in- 
structive a  document  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  it  in  full ;  it  ran  as 
folio WH  :  ""  ^B 

We,  Aclin  Verina,  the  ever  august,  to  our  magistrates  and  to  onr 
Cbriyt- loving  peopltJH  greeting  :  know  that  since  tbe  death  of  Leo  of  divine 
memory  the  empire  is  em's,  and  that  we  appointed  Tarasikoihssa  emperor, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Zenon,  in  order  to  farther  the  interests  of  our 
subjects  and  the  whole  mihtary  administration.     But,  seeing  that  the 

'"  Jo.  Ant.  F/.  till.  2. 

*'-  The  name  of  his  see  is  given  by  Evngi'iiis  (3,  a5),  and  by.ruhu  Malala  (p.  39S 

"*  For  Lingea  see  also  Souidas,  s.v.  )Sia<oj. 

"*  Thfod.  Lect.  2,  3  ;  Jo.  Ant.  /.c. 

"*  Theod.  Lect.  1,87;  Eust.  Epiph.  np.  Evtigr,  3,  27.  For  the  history  of  thi« 
castle  see  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  206,  2.  According  to  Theodore  (1,  37)  Marcian  also  wm 
oonilned  thure. 

"«  Jo.  Mfkl.  ap.  Mommsen,  Hertnea,  vi.  371  ;  Theopli.  AM.  6H74. 

'"  I  have  combined  the  versions  o(  John  and  Theophanes  into  the  most  likely 
form  :  the  crigitial  nould  probitbly  be  in  Latin,  h<^nce  the  boldues^i  ol  the  Lireek. 
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wtoinonwealtb  and  our  sabjects  are  being  ruined  by  his  avarice,  wo  have 
tbonglu  it  necessary  to  crown  for  you  a  Christian  emperor,  distin/^ui^hcd 
for  piely  and  justice,  that  be  may  preserve  the  Roman  commomveaitb, 
carry  on  war  •\nthout  distraction  (i^o-rxtos),  and  protect  all  our  subjects  in 
wcordauce  with  the  laws.  So  we  have  crowned  the  most  pious  Leontius, 
vhowill  bestow  forethought  upon  all  of  you. 

Die  pointeil  references  to  the  piety  of  Leontius  contain  an  obvious 

allnsiiHi  to  the  *  Henotikon/ issued  by  Zonnn  two  jcjiirK  liefoio,"* 

i'vuifans  of  which  he  proposed  to  include  tlio  Monophysiti-s  within 

the  pale  of  the  church,  probably  in  order  to  avoid  driving  them  on 

Ui  the  side  of  Illous.     Of  course  Illous  cared  nothing  for  the  synod 

t'f  Kulchedou,  in  fact  the  patron  of  Pamprepiiis  was  not  without 

rewon  sospected  of  being  a  heathen  ;  but  the  proclamation  was  a 

for  the  support  of  the  fanatical   Kalchedonians  against   the 

br  of  the  •  Henotikon.'     Whether  any  consideralile  number  of 

xlhemits  were  thus  gained,  we  cannot  say,  but  that  Zenon  was 

afraid  of  the  Kalchcdonians  seems  probable  from  the  statement  of 

Theodore  that  durbig  the  troubles  with  Illous  he  made  no  attempt 

tolmce  the  '  Henotikon  '  on  the  bishops."''     That  the  Kalchedonians 

I  at  any  rate  accused  of  taking  the  side  of  Illous  we  learn  from 

fact  that  Kalandion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  certainly  on 

fiood  terms  with  Illous,  was  afterwards  deprived  on  this  charge.'"^ 

lUous  too  had  already  some  personal  connexion  with  the  Kalche- 

Jonian  faction  through  John  Talaia,  the  Kalchedonian  anti-bishop 

[of  JUuittudria,  who  according'  to  Liberatus  had  won  his  favour  by 

"QOftily  gifts,  when  sent  by  his  predecessor  Timothy  on  an 

f^iaay  to  Constantinople.'^* 

When  the  i)roclamation  was  read  out  at  Antioch,  the  i>eople 
ceived  it  with  the  cries,  '  Great  is  God,'  and  '  Lord,  have  mercy  ; 
[give  D8  what  is  good  and  beneficial.' '"  Theophanes  assures  us  that 
Uif-y  accepted  it  with  approval,'-*  otherwise  wo  might  have  supposed 
[ihat  these  words,  preserved  by  John  Malala,  were  meant  as  a  token 
uiuMent.  After  this  Leontius  went  himself  to  Antioch,  which  he 
d  27  Juno  484.'"'''  No  opposition  to  his  elevation  is  ricordid 
tlxce{)t  at  Chalkis,  where  the  people  refused  to  receive  his  busts,  thus 
[B«?C8ssitating  his  presence  hi  the  city  for  a  month  and  a  half,'"  and 
ill  Edesaa,  where  ^fatronian,  who  appeared  before  tlio  town  with 
[&0Q  horscnien,  found  the  gates  closed  against  him  and  was  unable 
kEii  entrance.'^''  Tbe  adhesion  of  Leontius  and  Verina  had 
the  rebelUon  over  all  the  diocese  of  the  east,  and  the 
Iwuriana  under  Konon  and  Linges,  who  were  sufficient  for  a  moun- 

"•  Zac\i.  Mvl.  f>.  7-8  (Kvagr.  3,  13-11)  ;  Liber.  17  ;  Vict.  Tun.  iitin.  482. 

'*  Hu.f>4j.  U'Ct.  2,  1.  •■•  Zttch.  M^t.  5.  9  (Evokt.  3,  10) ;  Liber.  Is. 

*■  Ltliw.  Hi.  •**  Jo.  M»l.  ap.  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vi.  37'i. 

*  Tbeoph.  I.e.. 

""  Th«o.i.  I,ect.  2,  3  ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  '21 1.  2  ;  Jo.  Mol.  p.  9>*3 ;  Tlu-opli.  .\M  r,97fi. 

*■  Jt'  \U\.  op.  Monunscn   lfei-»L>i,  vi.  a72.  •"  Josh.  Sljl.  H'. 
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taln-campaigu  in  Isauria,  were  no  longer  of  any  service  against  tl 
insurgents.  A  larger  force  of  imiK?rial  troops  under  the  coniman? 
of  Theoderie  and  John  the  Scythian  was  therefore  sent  to  the  scene 
of  action ;  "^  another  Isaurian  general  named  Kottais  is  mentioned 
by  Theophanes  as  taking  part  in  the  war,'^**  but  whether  he  came 
now  or  at  some  later  time  there  is  nothing  to  show.  These  were 
opposed  '*^  by  Artemidoros,  a  body-guardsman  of  Trokoundes,  and 
Papimos,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry'  under  Hlous.  Li  the  battk 
wliiclj  followed  the  emperor's  troops  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
Illous  summoned  Leontius  and  Verina  "*'  to  join  him  at  once  in 
laauria,  where  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle  of  Cherris, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Papirius.'*'  This  was 
probably  in  the  autumn  of  484.  All  chance  of  a  general  rebelUon 
against  the  emperor  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  war  had  been 
reduced  to  a  revolt  of  a  few  Isaurian  robber-tribes ;  accordingly  the 
emperor,  fearing  perhaps  that  the  presence  of  the  Gothic  king  might 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  Isaurians  on  his  own  side  and  bring  about 
a  national  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Illous,  recalled  Theoderie 
and  Ills  Goths,'"  and  sent  some  Rugians  under  Hermanric,  the  son 
of  Aspar,  to  take  their  place.  Jolui  nf  Antioch  indeed  makes  Zenon 
recall  Theoderie  when  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  Nikomedeia,  but 
according  to  his  own  account  the  (ioths  served  in  Isauria,'^'  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  do  so  after  the  recall  of  their  king. 
Theophanes  distinctly  states  that  Theoderie  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign,'''  and  from  the  epitome  in  Evagrius  it  is  i>robable  that 
Eustace  gave  the  same  account.'^'  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  Panegyric  of  Ennodiug,  we  must  suppose  that, 
perhaps  owing  to  a  division  of  forces,  Theoderie  was  not  lU'esent  Iw 
the  battle.  After  his  recall  his  office  of  master  of  both  services  wi 
transferred  to  an  Isaurian  named  Kottomenes  and  another  Tsauriai 
Longinus  of  Kardaina,'**  was  made  master  of  the  offices. '^^' 


'■'  East.  Epiph.  ftp.  Evttgr.  3,  27;  Josh.  Sljl.  15;  Jo.  Aut.  Fr.  21i,  4  ;  Theoph^ 
AM  5977. 

'•'»  Theupli.  AM  5983 ;  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  be  is  tlie  same  as  tho  Kottonter 
ol  Jo.  Ant.  214,  f),  but  John  does  not  say  that  Kottomenes  toolc  any  part  in  the  war. 

'■'  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  5. 

"^  Verina  seems  to  have  accompanieJ  Iieontius  to  Antioch  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ment o(  Theodore  ('2,  3}  that  she  ivaa  sent  back  t>  tho  castle  of  Papirius. 

'"  This  appears  from  Morcell.  ann.  488,  Eust.  ap.  Evagr.  .3,  27,  and  Jo.  Mai.  nj>. 
Mommsen,  Ilfrmcs,  vi.  372.  Papiriua  is  of  course  the  name  of  a  man,  the  father  of 
Iitdakos  (Jo.  .\nt.  206,  2),  not  of  a  place.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  ust-d  by 
Zonon  as  a  treasure-house  (Jouh.  Htyl.  13  ;  Jortl.  Tlot/t.  352). 

'•^  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  4.  Theophanes  makes  him  return  of  his  own  accord 
(AM  5977). 

'»»  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  G.  "•  Theoph.  Ic.  "»  Evagr.  8,  37. 

'"  Or,  as  Mommsen  rend.s  it,  Kardala. 

''"  Jo.  Anl.  I.e.  The  date  was  not  earlier  than  1  Sept.  484,  for  a  certain  Johr 
wa.i  then  master  of  the  oOices  (Cod.  Just.  12,  21,  H).  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Hodgkio 
ahorild  identify  Longiniu  i  i*  KapHfittif  with  tho  brother  of  Zeuoa« 
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The  position  of  TIIouh,  besieged  in  his  stronghold  by  bis  own 
couiitryraen,  was  now  liopeless,  and  he  bad  been  obliged  to  dismiss 
a  Urge  part  of  the  small  force  of  2,0(X)  men  which  had  followed  him 
lo  kinrift,  rotaining  with  him  according  to  John  of  ^bitioch  only 
tilt'  inoat  friendly  ;  "*  this  seems  to  show  that  the  reason  for  his 
action  was  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  so  many  in  the 
(ort,  Imt  the  fi-ar  of  treachery,  which,  as  the  event  showed,  was  not 
ill-grounded.  Nine  days  after  the  bei^iiming  of  the  siege  Yerma 
Jidl,'"  perhaps  of  shame  and  gi-ief  at  finding  herself  thus  shut  up 
with  the  Isaurians  in  their  robber- fastness.  Thus  the  faint  sem- 
I'lance  of  legality,  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  elevation  of 
Leontiiis,  disappeared,  and  with  it  IHous'  last  hope  of  gaining  allies 
iu  other  parts  of  the  empu'e.  Thirty  days  later  ^tarsus  also  diod,'^" 
and  Trokoundes.  who  bad  been  sent  out  in  tho  vain  hope  of  collect- 
inj?  harbarian  auxiUaries,  was  cut  off  by  John  the  Scythian  and  put 
^'•Ifatli.'"  The  philosophic  lllous  now  abandoned  all  hope;  he 
'Utrusted  the  defence  to  a  notorious  robber-captain,'**  Indakos 
Koltoiincs,  son  of  Papirius  and  brother-in-Jaw  of  Trokoundes,'^'  and 
probably  the  former  owner  of  the  castle,  while  he  gave  himself  up 
to  reading,'*'  a  strange  occupation  for  an  Isaurian  chief.  Owing  to 
this  neglect  an  outwork  [avriKdineWos)  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy 
V  ila  garrison,  and  it  was  perhaps  about  the  same  time  that 
Longiruis  obtained  his  freedom  and  returned  to  Constantinople  :  "^ 
uncording  to  Theophanes,  Tllous  set  him  free  of  his  own  accord  ;  "" 
j^  »o,  it  mast  have  been  done  in  mere  despair,  or  perhaps  in  tlie 
Inpo  of  influencing  the  emperor  in  his  favour  ;  possibly,  however, 
^^'>  rt-al  fact  Mas  that  Longinua  contrived  to  escape  owing  to 
[lilons*  ne-gligeuce.  Thus  lllous  lost  tho  last  hold  which  he  possessed 
Hverthe  erai>eror.  Leontius,  on  the  other  hand,  s]ient  his  time  in 
luting  Mid  lamentation,'*^  the  former  perhaps  nf»t  an  altogether 
y^kiB  employment  during  a  siege.  Pamprepius,  who  had  pro- 
a  successfal  issue  to  the  war,  was  put  to  death  as  an 
jr.'"*    Aecordinf!,'  to  Tlioophanes  this  was  done  as  soon  as 


Ul  AqL  7-V.  2H.  o.    Joshua  uya  'ohossn  men  and  valiant '  (Josh.  Styl.  17| 
*k«koonm  to  mucli  tlir  saniv  thing. 
**  h.  \bI,  f  V.  214.  0. 

'*  Dwna»c.  (ap.  I'hot.)  Vit.  T»id,  Fr.  200 ;  Jo.  Ant.  J.e. 
dfoph.  AM  'AUG. 
Jo.  \nt.  Fr.  'i(Mi,  2.  and  Souidiks  s.v.'lySoKot. 
""Tlieod.  I^ct.  'J.  l.     His  own  nj-ntax  and  a  comiiarison  with  Tbcoph.  AM  59?0 
i^*»l«  il  <lr»r  that  Ibe  words  toC  i.l*\fov  hnv«  drojUT^d  out.     Ho  is  certainly  wrong 
'  *.nnir  Uiat  the  traitor  uas  ecnt  bj  Zenon. 
'"  Jo.  .\nt.  fr.  211,  0.  "»  Marcell.  ann.  4ft.*. 

Theoph.  AM  G97d,  iwi\v<Tar.    He  puts  it  before  ibe  battle,  but  his  authority  is 
>tb  nothing  against  Marcellinas,  who  places  it  in  485. 
'"  Jo.  Ant.  I.e. 

•  Damax'.  (»p.  Vhm.)  Vif.  Uul.  Fr.  110;  Jo.  Mai.  \\  3i*y ;  Tbcoph.  AM  5076 ;  cf. 
Slyl.  15. 
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they  lieard  of  the  fate  of  Trokonndes,  for  whom  tbey  had  be^^| 
waithig  four  years  in  i^ioranco  of  his  death,  but  this  we  can" 
hardly  eliovc,  though  we  may  perhap.-^  draw  the  infereuce  that  the 
death  of  Pamprt-pius  took  place  during  the  last  days  of  the  siege. 
How  the  besie^fC'd  suj^porttid  thi-tiiselves  we  are  uot  told,  hut  pro- 
bably owmg  to  the  iiaturu'  of  the  couutry  it  was  not  possible  to 
kee])  up  a  strict  blockade.  A  sliort  respite  was  now  given  to  them 
by  the  rebellion  of  Theoderic  in  Thrace,'''^  the  Goth  l)eing  probably 
uidignaut  at  his  recall  and  his  dismissal  from  office,  as  well  by  some 
attempts  on  the  part  of  King  Odovaear  to  send  them  aid.'^"  Zenon, 
however,  first  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Italian  king  by  insti- 
gathig  the  liugians  to  attack  him,'''  and  tla-n  got  rid  of  Theoderic 
once  for  all,  by  sending  liim  to  west  Italy  from  Odovaear.''*'-' 

Having  thus  dclivererl  hiusi'lf  frotn  both  his  enemies  at  once 
the  ingeniouH  device  ofsettiiig  them  to  fight  one  another,  Zenon  waf 
ahle  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  siege  of  Cherris.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  negotiate,  IIIouh,  owing  to  the  death  uf  his  daughter, 
neglected  the  defence  more  than  ever,'"'*  and  after  a  siege  of  four 
years  the  fortresa  was  taken  liy  the  treachery  of  Indakos,  who  , 
admitted  the  imperial  troops  at  night  by  means  of  a  rope  ;  '*^  ^^1^1 
and  his  fellow-traitors  were,  however,  among  the  first  person^^ 
killed.  lUous  and  Leoiitius,  who  were  asleep  at  the  time,  were 
awakened  by  the  well-known  cry,  *  Zenon  Auguste,  tu  viiicas,' 
which  told  them  that  the  emperor's  soldiers  were  within  the  fort, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  martyr  named  Konon,  where 
Leontius  wished  to  put  himself  to  death  but  was  prevented  by 
lUous.  Thfy  were  then  brought  out  and  securely  bound  by  the 
Isaurians  in  the  emperor's  service,  among  whrun  were  two  former 
slaves  of  Illous  named  Paul  ''^  and  IUoub  ;  the  request  of  Illous  that 
liis  dunghter  should  be  buried  at  Tarsos,  that  his  wife  should  be 
well  treated,  and  that  the  life  of  a  certain  Konon,  who  \\as  perhaps 
his  son-in-law, '•'■'^  nhould  be  spared,  was  granted,  and  then  he  and 
Leontius  werr  beheaded.'"''  Accordiug  to  John  of  Antiocli,  light- 
ning, thunder,  hail,  and  wind  accompanied  tlieir  death,  and  the 
executioner  was  struck  mad  and  dumb  on  the  spot.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  can  liardly  help  concluding  from  this  that  they  were 

'"  Marcell.  ann.  4«7  ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  '21 1,  7-H  {Utillcr.  Fragm.  Hitt.  Grace,  vol.  v.) ; 
Proc.  Bell.  Coth.  1, 1. 

'-•  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  21t,  7. 

'''  Odoviicar  <lcfciitcf.l  the  Bugiaus  15  Nov.  487  {Faul,  Cuspin.)' 

"-  Anon.  Valps.  4'J  ;  Jord.  Eom,  34rt  ;  rroc.  DelL  Goth.  U. 

'-'  Jo,  Aut.  Fr.  214,  7.  I). 

'»•  Josh.  SljI.  17  ;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  10. 

'"  Paul  wftB  perhaps  the  imperial  admimi  (Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  i),  though  a^T«|_ 
ill  tliat  passage  woiiKl  refer  to  Zeiiuu  more  iinlurally  thnn  tu  Illous. 

'  •  Thi«  is  the  opinion  of  Moiuuisiea  (llcnncs,  vi.  330). 

'•'  Dnmufic-  (ap.  Phot)  Vit.  Isid.  Fr.  2K0;  Cnnd.  ap.  Phot. :  Josh.  Rtyl,  I.e.     .To. 
Aril.  Fr.  214.  II  :  Mftrcell,  ann.  4SS. 
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f.r«ally  looked   upon   as   martyrs   in   the   cause  of  the    S^'nod   of 

Kakhedon,  though  it   is   odd   that   the   cirfiitustance   should   he 

recorded  only  hy  a  writer  so  free  from  theological  bias  as  John  of 

Mitioch.     Their  heads  were  sent  to  Constantinople  jukI  exposed  on 

Voles,  and  all  those  who  were  taken  in  the  castle  had  their  liaiuls 

cut  off.    Zenon,  it  is  said,  wished  to  spare  the  life  of  Konon,  hut  lie 

W  already  comim'tted  suicide.     Artemidoros,  the  body-guardsniun 

(ifTrokoundes,  an  unnamed  son  of  a  ct*rtaiu  Lon^jjinus,''"* — whether  to 

1«  identified  with  any  other  of   the  numerous  Isaurians  of  that 

iiamci  we  cannot  say — and  another  Konon  known  as  *  the  countrv- 

JUAti,'  who  seem  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  treachery  of  Indakoa, 

aU,  as  John  of  Antioch  takes  delif^ht  in  telling  us,  perished  miyer- 

ttbly.'w  Qf  tiie  fate  of  Matronian  we  hear  nothinf,' ;  after  his  repulse 

from  the  walls  of  Edessa,  he  appears  no  more  in  history,  but,  as  the 

cbrouicle  of  Edessa  makes  tlie  reign  of  Leontiiis  last  two  yearsj*" 

^  niay  perhaps  conjecture  that  Matronian  continued  the  war  in 

^lesopotamift,  probably  in  combination  with  the  Armenians,  until 

■*^6,  nnd  then  either  died  or  escaped  into  Persian  territory,  for,  if 

'^^  had  Ifcen  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  it  would  most  probably  have 

**^*n  mentioned  by  the  authorities.     After  the  suppression  of  the 

'"'^^olt.  which  took  place  in  488,  most  of  the  castles  in  Isauria  were 

^ii^njanlled. 

The  war  witli  lllous  had  been  mainly  a  war  amouj»  the  Isaurians 
tuftuselves ;  hut  it  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  one  between  Isau- 
^^iis  and  Homaus,  in  whidi  the  Isauriau  rule  was  finally  over- 
'^""own.  On  10  April  491  Zenon  died,"^'  and,  as  he  left  no  son, 
^®  Empress  Ariadne  and  the  eunuch  Urbicius  in  concurrence 
*'*b  the  senate  and  the  army  invested  Anastasius,  a  Bilentiary  of 
'ish  character,  with  the  empire  in  preference  to  Zenon's  unpopular 
^  incapable  brother  Longiinis.  The  Isaurians  must  have  been 
^^tly  weakened  by  the  last  war,  and  were  therefore  not  in  a  posi- 
'^  to  offer  any  immediate  resistance  to  the  new  appointment  in 
*listantinople ;  but  a  revolt  at  once  broke  out  in  Isamia,^'''^  headed 
Linginines,"^  the  count  of  the  province,  the  fighting  bisliop 
^*^nou,  who  gave  up  his  see  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  a 
Athejiodoros.   Shortly  afterwards  a  serious  riot^'''  took  place  in 

.      "*  This  Lb  Mommsen's  reording:  Miillcr  has  A077rrut  6  rov  Aoyylroi/  raU.    Accord- 
_^  to  llainnuen'6  reading  he  inaj  perhaps  be  Uie  same  pervon  as  Kunon. 
~     *•  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214,  12  ;  cf.  Josh.  Slvl.  /.c. 

**  Au*m,  Dibl.  Or.  i.  40C.    It  makes  him  reign  at  Antioch  two  years,  which  is  of 
^aiu  wrong ;    hut  the  Edcssenes  would  only  know  that  he  had  been  reigniog  at 
Antioch,  and  that  MatroDian  was  attacking  them  in  hia  name. 
***  Zach.  Myt.  7,  1.     On  the  Wednesday  before  Easter. 

">  Josh.   Styl.   23;  Zach.  Myt.  7,  2;  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  211  b.  3 ;  Jo.  Mai.  p.  3513  ff  ; 
Tbtoph.  AM  5985  ;  Jord.  Itoin.  354  B. 

*"  lioauDKn,  Mailer,  Rose,  and  Mr.  Bury,  all  identify  ihis  man  with  Linges,  who 
eOBUBMidctl  agalDst  lllous,  but  the  identificatiuu  Heeus  to  me  very  doubtful. 

■"  "      'nl.Fr.214  b.  2  ;  Marccll.  anu.  401 ;  Jo.  Mai.  np.  Mcuinr.tii. //.rmf.f,  vi.  373. 
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the  circus  at  Constiintinople ;  i\w  ori«^in  of  it  is  not  clearly  explained 
by  John  of  AntioL-h,  but  it  had  very  probably  some  connexion  with 
theolcigieal  differences,  for  Anastftfeius  was  a  well-known  Mtmophysite, 
and  Eii])hemiu8,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  on  this  gi-ound 
vigorously  protested  against  his  elevation  to  the  empire.  The 
Isaurians  were,  however,  suspected  of  bein<^  implicated  in  the  sedi- 
tion, and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  KalchedoniauH  would  be 
ready  to  act  even  with  these  hated  barbarians  against  their  common 
enemy  Anastasius.  The  cmi>eror  accordingly  wade  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  strong  measures  against  the  Isaurians.''** 
Longinus  was  forced  to  liecome  a  presbyter  and  banished  to  the 
Tliebaid,  wliere  lie  died  eif^lit  yenrs  afterwards,  while  his  mother, 
wife,  and  diui^hter  took  refuf^o  on  the  Bithynian  coast,  where  they 
hiilwisted  ft>r  the  rest  of  Ibeir  lives  nn  charity."'^  At  the  same  time 
all  tlie  Isaurians  in  Constantiiiuple  \^ere  expelled,  and  tlie  pay  wliieli 
ZenoJi  had  given  them  was  withdrawn."'"  Shortly  afterwards  all 
their  proiK'rty,  including  that  of  the  late  emperor,  was  conliscated, 
even  Zeuon's  imperial  robes  beinf*  put  up  to  auction."'"'  The  castle 
of  Papirius  was  also  disinaiitlcd,  though  how  this  could  be  done 
while  the  Isaurians  were  in  revolt  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Eose, 
indeed,  holds  that  the  dismantling  of  the  castle  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolt,  but  this,  which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
John's  account,  is  part  of  Hose's  general  theory  as  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  these  events,  and  must,  I  think,  stand  or  fall  with  it.  Rose, 
followed  by  Mr.  Bury,  places  this  riot  and  the  conseijuent  expulsion 
of  the  Isaurians  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  Louginus  and  a  few 
olhers)  after  the  battle  of  Kotyaeion  and  identifies  it,  not  with  the 
ridt  which  Marcellinus  mentions  as  occurring  in  4D1,  but  with  that 
which  he  relates  under  the  year  41)3.  The  former  Rose  will  not 
allow  to  have  been  an  ordinary  riot  at  all,  but,  insisting  upon  the 
word  hclhint,  says  that  it  was  a  civil  war  and  ia  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Theophanes  under  the  year  492,  in  which  year  he 
would  place  the  banishment  of  Loni;hius.  But  Theophanes  simply 
says,  iaratxiais  kut'  avmv  6  Aojy2i^09f  an  expression  wliich 
certainly  does  not  imply  anything  more  than  the  riot  related  by 
John.     Besides  this,  Rose's  whole  theory  is  in  the  most  glaring 


"^'  I'riscian.  Pancg.  iip.  52,  53  ;  Theod.  Lcct,  2,  D  ;  Jo.  Ant,  Vr.  214  b.  3 ; 
Theuph.  AM  .19^4,  'jltH,'*.  Aecnnlitij,'  to  EvaKtius  (H,  2fl),  probably  copying  Kustnce, 
the  Isaurians  were  banished  at  their  own  request,  so  possibl.v  they  were  really  attacked 
by  their  enemies  instead  of  lieing  the  aggressors, 

'"  Ttie  (laughter  of  Longiniis  was  betrothed  to  a  certain  Zenon,  son  of  Aothcmius 
and  Herais.  A  compau^on  with  Jo.  Lyd.  De  Mag.  3,  50,  and  rroc.  Ifut.  Arv.  12, 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  this  Zenon  was  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  An themius 
and  nephew  of  Marcian ;  this  has  not,  I  think,  previously  been  noticed. 

""  According  to  Jordanes  ( fl'wi.  352,  .SH^)  only  the  extra  i>ay  given  them  after 

defcAt  of  Elons. 

""•  Jo.  Ant.  Ff.  214  h.  4. 
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contrudictlon  to  tbe  plain  niid  circumstnntial  account  of  John  of 
Amioch  as  well  as  to  Theodore  and  Theophanes,"*'  and  is  not  sup- 
jHirted  by  any  other  aiitliority.  The  reasons  f^iven  hy  him  for  the 
cliiftDoIoRy  wliich  he  adopts  arc  two  only :  hrst,  that  in  the  riot 
•Iwcribeil  by  Jo])n  the  emperor's  statues  were  thrown  down,  and 
that  th^  .s;\me  thin^;  is  ri>Iated  ljy  Msirceninus  as  having  <jccun'ed 
iiuhe  riot  of  4!)U  but  not  in  that  of  iVl  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
"onls  of  John,  #fot  ravra  ijBi)  dyyeXOeia-ijs  rPjs  Kara  j((opav  axnatv 
«ir«rrrt<j'eft)r,  are  inconsistent  with  the  date  491.     But  the  throw- 

»iii;;  down   of  the  emperor's   statues  was   one  of  the  commonest 
hicidents  of  riots,  of  which  the  reign  of  Anastasius  was,  owing  to 
his  tljei)lo^*ical  opinions,  iin  iihnost  perpetual  series.    Rose  n)i«:;ht  as 
*dl  bavc  identified  John's  riot  with  that  of  512,  at  which  also 
Miircellinns  tells  us  that  the  statues  of  jVnastasius  were  thrown 
li^^wti.    On  the  otber  hand,  as  Mommsen  notices,''"  the  burninfj 
L  of  tlu!  circus,  a  nnich  rarer  incident,    is   expressly   connected  i>y 
BWnrcdJiiins  with   the   riot   of  4fU   and  not  with   that  of  4{i3.'" 
^^  -^x  to  the  second  objection    urged    by   Kose,  there   is   no  reason 
^  *liy  the  revolt  in  Isauria  should  not  have  preceded  the  riot  in 
Jt'wtstantinople,  even  if  the  latter  occurred  in  491  ;   the  Isaurians 
"■"uM  jirubably  take  up  arms  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  accession 
<■''  Aiiastftsius.     Besides,  according  to  liose,  the  battle  of  Kotyaeiou 
M  already  been  fought ;  as  he  must,  therefore,  rtyect  altogether 
ilio  account  of  John,  he  cannot  rely  upon  a  single  expression  like 
liii-\  which  is  meaningless  apart  from  the  narrative  in  which  it 
•tandR.    The  only  argument  that  can  fairly  be  aiUeged  in  favour  of 
» clironologA'  is  the  difficulty  about  the  castle  of  Tftpirius  alluded 
aU)vi' ;  but  this  is  not  adtlueed  as  an  argument  l»y  him,  and  is 
P^HJuIy  too  weak  to  stand  against  tlie  general  consensus  of  authori- 
^^'t  if  necessary,  it  would  Ix;  better  to  reject  John's  statement  on 
"'Js  point  than  to  throw  over  his  whole  narrative,  as  is  done  by 
J^^.    I  have  discussed  this  and  another  ehrnnological  theory  of 
8,  to  which   1  shall  presently  refer,  at  greater  length   than 
otherwise   have  l)een    necessary,  because   they  have  been 
[j^f'ptcd  without  comment  by  ifr.  Bury  in  his  '  History  of  the  Later 
Empire^*  the  only  Avork  whieb    gives  a  narrative  in  any 
*|Uil  of  the    events    of   this   rauch-ncglected   period  of  history. 
'J'luusen  ill  his  article  on  the  new  fragnuntsi  of  John  of  Autioch 
'lows  liis  author  closely,  though  ho  appears  to  hold  that  John  has 
"^fitted  together  the  two  riots  of  41H   and  403 ;  "^  but  since  the 

Tbeoph.  AM  5U1S5.  '■•  Hcrmcs,\\.  MO. 

'  To  ikow  how  tulxlti  mil  tiucb  argumeatti  are,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  even  the 
^Ihe  circus  was  in  part  repeated  in  the  riot  of  i>01  (Marc.  &nb  onn.).    The 
by  John  Malala  (ji.  3'J4),  copied  by  the  I'sschal  chroiiiclo,  is  probably  the 
.}to  of  the  elate  H^'^)  given  hy  the  latter,  for  the  dates  ol  tbe  raaeh^I 
''""wie  in  Ihi!  sections  takvn  frotn  John  Mftlala  arc  worthless. 
"•  titrmet,  vi.  340.  note  3. 
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tiatc  of  Mommseii's  article  (1872)  Ibe  value  of  John's  testimony 
has  }>cen  considerably  enhanced  hy  llie  strong  argiimeufce  adduced 
by  Sotcriades '"'  to  hhow  that  he  wrote  tiuoii  ftfter  the  deatli  of 
Anastagius,  not,  as  prt'vionsly  bU2>iH)«ed,  in  the  reif^ni  of  Herakleios. 
Proaiiaeiit  amonj:*  the  Isnurians  expelled  from  Constantinople 
were  Longinus  of  Ivardania,  the  master  of  the  olhees,'-*  and  a 
second  Athenodoros ;  these  men  inmiedtately  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  insurgent  countrymen,  and  their  united  force  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,'"'^  among  whom  were  many 
Iiomans,  some  serving  under  compulsion,  some  voluntarily,  the 
latter  probably  zealous  Kak-hedoninns.  The  distinction  made 
b'.'twei'n  Romans  and  Isauriaiis  is  to  be  roted,  as  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  latter  were  really  regarded  as  semi-imlependent  and, 
therefore,  had  not  obtained  the  citizenship  under  the  edict 
of  Antoninus.  With  this  army  they  advanced  as  far  as  Kotyaeicm 
in  Phrygia,'"'  where  they  were  met  by  an  imperial  force  under 
John  the  Scythian  and  John  the  Hunchback/^'  with  whom  were 
associated  Justin,  afterwardH  emperor,  Apskal  a  Goth,  and  two 
Huns  named  Si;j;izan  and  Zolbo.  The  Isaurians,  who  seem  to 
Lave  been  little  suited  for  fighting  in  the  open  field,  were  utterly 
defeated,  Liiiguiines  being  killed,  and  they  took  refuge  in  their 
native  mountains.  The  battle  was  fought  towards  the  end  of 
40'2.''*  The  imperial  generals  had  now  before  them  the  difficult 
task  of  overcoming  the  Isaurians  m  their  own  homes,  and  when 
we  remember  that  Zenon  with  a  force  of  native  Isaurians  had  taken 
four  years  to  reduce  illous,  the  ditUculty  of  reducing  the  united 
forces  of  the  mountaineers  with  Koman  and  barbarian  troops  may 
easily  be  imagined.  It  is  indeed  very  Ukely  that  the  destruction  of 
the  fortresses  after  the  defeat  of  Illous  had  considerably  lessened 

'"  Jahrb.  fi\r  cUisiiadie  Fhilologic,  supiJl.  vol.  xvj, 

""  Mr,  Bury  cftlls  this  Longlniis  '  mp,ster  of  the  Koldicrs*;  but  ftiytarpot  nlwajs 
uiennB  'niafiter  of  tlie  oflSfes,'  and  his  appointment  is  mentioneJ  in  Jo.  Ant.  Fr.  214, 
G  (ct.  Cod.  Jiisl.  12,  2.1,  3).  A  certain  Longinus  indeed  seems  to  have  been  mag. 
viil.  inidei"  AnnstasiHs  {C<id,  Jusl.  12,  37,  ll>|,  but  this  may  be  the  brother  of  Zenon, 
who,  aecordhi}^  to  John  Maliiln,  waa  made  niasttr  of  the  soldiers  about  490  (.To.  Mnl. 
j).  JJMfi).  As  Kasebkis  was  tuny.  off.  on  1  Mar.  492  (Cod.  Jtisl.  1,  .W,  3),  we  may 
probably  assume  that  the  bamsktii(.<ut  of  the  Itiaurians  had  taken  place  before  Ihnt 
date. 

"*  Jo.  Ant.  Fi.  214  b.  '>.  IIostililieB  seem  to  liave  been  expected  as  early  as  1  Jan. 
492  {Cod.  Jitsl.  I'i,  35,  18). 

"*  Theod.  Lect.  2,  •) ;  Jo.  Ant.  Tc  ;  JEurccll.  min.  4U2  ;  Jo.  Mai.  p.  391. 

""  According  tn  Thtiophane!*  both  the  .'olinK  were  masters  of  ttio  soldicis  iu  Tluacc ; 
but  John  Jtiilala  iiiakea  John  the  Hunchback  maj/.  tn/»m«.,  and  that  one  of  them 
held  the  otlit-e  lippcars  from  C^hL  Just.  12,  H."i,  IS.  John  the  Scytliiaii  probably  slill 
held  his  former  post  of  master  in  the  east.  .John  ol  Antiwh's  text  says  that  they  had 
only  2,000  men,  and  this  is  repealed  by  Mommsen  and  Mr.  Uury ;  but  surely  the 
uuinber  is  corrupt,  as  Miiller  supposes. 

"»  Atintwov  t)jv  tov  xtifi^fof  fipw  n-hich  Mommsen  and  Rose  understand  as  above  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  was  at  the  beginniiij;  uf  4*J2,  and  the  gr>neralft  waited  till  the 
winter  was  over  before  undertaking  a  mountain  campaign. 
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lie  resistiui?  iwwer  of  the  Isaurians,  but  even  so  the  taHk  was  a 
:)st  formiJahle  one. 

Ill  the  following  year  the  Liaurlan  city  of  Klaudioupolis,  lying 
in  a  plain  between  two  mountain-ranges,  was  taken  by  Diogenes, 
kiusinan  of  the  Empress  Ariadne,'"'-^  whereupon  the  Isaurians 
\tAm  down  from  their  mountains  and  completely  surrounded  hia 
[irmy  so  that  it  almost  perished  of  hunger  ;  but  from  this  position 
^e  ft-as  released  b}'^  John  the  Hunchback,  who  succeeded  in  ^lene- 
ratiiig  the  passes  and  by  a  sudden  attack  routed  the  Ij;aurian 
In   this   battle   Bishop   Konon   was    mortally   wounded, 
|Bciic6forth  the  war  was  confined  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
Itiiu  Isaurians,  unable  any  longer  to  plunder  the  plains,  were  sup- 
plied with  f(X)d  by  another  Longinus,  knmvn  as  the   Selinountian, 
irho  contrived  to  bring  in  provisions  by  sea.'**" 

Bic  emperor's  attention  was  now  distracted  from  the  Isaurian 

Hr  by  a  serious  incm-sion  of  barbarians  in  Thrace,  in  which  Julian, 

! master  of  tlie  soldiers,  was  killed  ;  '^'  perhaps  also  by  a  dangerous 

not  in  Constantinojde,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  emperor  and 

■npress  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  probably  by  the  Kalche- 

litn  faction,  who,  as  iu  the  case  of  lllous,  were  accused  of  bemg 

pD league  with  the  Isaurians,  a  charge  on  which  Bishop  Kui>hcmius  "' 

»«» two  years  afterwards  deprived.     Thus  the  war  in  Inauria  <lragged 

'>n  for  some  yeare  without  any  events  being  recorded ;  at  last, 

probably  in   407,  Longinus   of  Ivardama   and  Athenodoros  were 

ten  prisoners  by  John  the  Scytliian  '"^  and  their  heads  sent  to 

istantmopie,  where  they  were  exposed  on  poles,  i)Bu  ffsafia  rois 

^v^niotf,  says  Evagrius,  who  probably  copies  Eustace,  rli'^  otu 

'^faxiit  TTpof  Zifvoyvos  Kat.  rwu 'Icrauprov  ktnTrov&eaav,      Marccllinus 

••ysthat  the  head  of  Athenodoros  was  exposed  at  Tarsos  ;  '**  if  he 

Hiftrring  to  the  other  Athenodoros^  there  is  no  certain  date  for 

liee\-tnt  related  by  Evagrius,  and  it  will  only  be  an  inference  from 

strong  exjDression  of  Marcellinus,  hvUtim  Imtinrmn  lute  xexto 

ox'tflntinn,^*^  that  it  took  place  at  the  same  time  ;  otherwise  we 

I'lot  suppose  that  Evagrius  has  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  plat-e  where 

i**  head  of  Athenodoros  was  exposed  ;  he  may  easily  have  thought 

*"*t  both  heads  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  when  in  fact  only  that 

"*  Tbto|>h.  A\l  ansa.    He  places  it  in  Uie  vear  after  Kotyaeion,  i.e.  between  Sept. 
_**tods«pt.  4*»l. 

'*  Ueofh.  AM  5i»87.  '"'  Murcell.  ann.  i'Jii. 

*•  Th«d.  Lect.  2.  U-12  :  Marcell,  a«n.  4«J*> ;  Theoph.  AM  5987.  oWm.    I  am  not 
io  abandon  llie  dair  of  MarcellinuH,  tlioiigh  the  account  of  Theodore  would 
lot  aarliar  tlian  4(i7.    Victor  of  Tunuim  pveR  4%.     Zachariah  of  Mytileno 
k  IIm  cpisoopate  of  Macedonius  last  tifloen  year?,  which  ia  routjhly  consisleal 
'of  these  year?,  for  Macedonius  was  deprivo<l  in  Aug.  511  (Zaoh.  Myt  7,  8; 
ilUrcjiii  ann.). 

*■  tLt^gC,  9,  85.  "•  Marcell.  ann.  497. 

Tk«  ooofulshif  of  Jobn  the  Sevthian  in  49N  \n  aluo  in  favour  of  ihiR  ilato  («re 
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of  LoDginus  was  sent  thither.  Longinos  the  Selinountian,'^^  wit^ 
a  certain  Indes  and  a  brother  of  the  latter,  held  out  at  the  Isaiiria»> 
Antioch  for  a  year  longer,  after  which  they  were  taken  prisoners  \f» 
Count  Priscus,  an  oflScer  serving  under  John  the  Hunchback,'*' an_ 
sent  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  exhibited  to  the  mob  vs 
chains  and  then  tortured  to  death  at  Nikaia.'^ 

Rose  here  rejects  the  chronology  of  Marcellinus,  placing  the  eu« 
of  the  war  not  in  498  but  in  496.  He  also  transposes  the  capture  ^ 
of  the  two  Longini,  putting  that  of  the  Selinountian  in  495  and 
that  of  Longinus  of  Eardama  in  496,  thus  crediting  Mareellinuc 
with  an  error  of  no  less  than  three  years  in  his  dating  of  the 
former  event.  In  both  these  theories  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Bury- 
For  the  antedating  of  the  end  of  the  war  Rose  appeals  to  Theodore 
and  Theophanes.  Of  these  writers  Theodore  distinctly  says  that 
the  war  lasted  at  least  five  years  (toO  Be  TrdXJfiov  iirl  irivre  en^ 
KpaTi]<TavTos  Wvatrrdaiof,  k.  t.  \.)  '**  that  is  till  497,  and  says  nothing 
as  to  how  much  longer  it  continued.  Theophanes  does  certainly 
place  the  end  of  the  war  in  496,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should 
say  in  495,  since  he  makes  it  last  three  years  after  the  battle  of 
Kotyaeion,'**  but  why  should  Theophanes,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  be  preferred  to  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth? 
It  is  indeed  most  probable  that  the  account  of  Theophanes  is  drawn 
indirectly  from  the  contemporary  Eustace,  but,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Eustace  was  a  chronographer,  the  dates  are  no 
doubt  the  invention  of  Theophanes  himself,  or  of  his  intermediary. 
John  Malala.'"  For  the  transposition  of  the  captures  of  th€ 
Isanrian  leaders  Eose  gives  no  reason,  and  I  have  not  been  abU 
to  find  any ;  it  is  true  that  Evagrius  does  not  say  that  he  is  re- 
lating the  events  in  chronological  order,  but  in  default  of  anj 
evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  assume  that  he 
gives  them  in  the  order  which  he  found  in  Eustace,  especially  ae 

'"  Marcell.  ann.  498;  Evagr-  3,  35;  Jo.  Mai.  ap.  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vi.  373. 

iHT  lYii^  is  the  most  obvious  way  of  reconciling  Marcellinus  with  Evagrius. 

""  Miiller  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  30)  and  Rose  most  strangely  identify  the  Indcs  ot 
Evagrius  and  John  Malala  with  Linginines,  and  Rose  says  that  the  battle  of  Kotyaeioi 
'is  referred  to,  although  that  battle  was  fought  six  years  before  the  capture  of  Longinui 
(three  according  to  l{ose*8  chronology),  and  in  it  Linginines  was  not  taken  prisoner 
but  killed  :  besides  Linginines  is  actually  mentioned  by  John  Malala,  and  his  death  al 
Kotyaeion  related.  We  can  hardly  help  asking  whom  these  authors  suppose  the  brothei 
of  Indes  to  be  ;  as  Indes  was  Linginines,  and  Linginines  was  Lingcs,  and  Linges  wai 
the  brother  of  IIlous,  the  answer  seems  naturally  to  follow  that  the  brother  of  Inde! 
was  IIlous  himself.  If  this  somewhat  startling  conclusion  be  rejected,  we  are  con 
fronted  with  an  array  of  no  less  than  five  brothers,  IIlous,  Trokoundes  Aspalius 
Linges,  and  the  unnamed  brother  of  Linges,  surely  an  improbably  large  family  foi 
these  times. 

'«  Theod.  Lect.  2,  9.  »•  Theoph.  AM  5985,  6988. 

'"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  John's  work  was  originally  a  chronography,  as  i 
is  in  fact  called,  though  the  dates  are  not  given  in  the  existing  form  o  the  work 
which  is  merely  »  scries  of  extracts. 


Fihe  same  order  is  found  in  John  ^lalala  and  in  Thcophanes ;  "'' 
[btiidcs  tUc  transposition  uccoHsitates,  as  I  havo  already  noticed,  an 
eslru  year's  divergence  from  the  chronology  of  the  accurate  Mar- 
Ptellinus,  a  divergentre  which  ia    the  more  gratuitous   hecause,  if 
Tlieophaues  was  to  be  followed  at  all,  the  captures  of  the  two  chiefs 
Imigbt  just  as  well  have  boon  placed  in  the  same  year,  as  is  done 
[%  hitii.    The  chronology  of  Marccllinus  on  the  other  hand,  besides 
supported  by  Theodore,  is  corroborated  by  the  dates  of  the 
ttlships  of  the  two  Jolins ;  for  Theophanes  says  timt  tliey  were 
[leimrdcd  with  consulships,  and  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make 
[•  general  consul  in  the  year  following  a  victory  gaini-d  by  him  ; 
ccordingly  we  find   that  John  the  Scythian,  who  took  Loii^inus 
"f  Kardivma  in  497,  was  consul  in  498,  and  that  John  the  Hunch- 
back, who  took  Longinus  the  Selinountian  in  498,  was  consul  in 
i^.    I   have   therefore  no   hesitation   in   accepting   the   date  of 
larcoliinus,  though,  as  he  seems  to  reckon  by  the  years  of  the 
BiJdiction,  an  event  referred  by  him  to  one  consulship  may  have 
[lakeri  place  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  previous  one. 

The  exliibition  of  Longinus  and  Indes  is  said  by  Evdgrius  to 

ivo  done  more  than   anything   else   to   reconcile  the   people   of 

[Coubtantinople  to  their   Monophysite  emperor  ;  for  at  the  actual 

lifiht  of  the  Isam'ian  leaders  any  temi^rary  alliance  which  may 

JVt  existed  between  the   Kalchedonians   and  the  Isaurians  dis- 

Jippcare<l  at  once  ;  in  fact  seventeen  years  later  we  find  the  Isjuuian  i 

_  efeudiiig  Constantinople  for  Auastasius  against  the  Kalchedonian 

thampiou  Vitalian.'"^     All  chance  of  a  fresh  revolt  was  avoided  by 

llie  \vholesale  transportation  of  Isaurians  to  the  wasted  lands  of 

Tlirac<;,  where  they  might  be  usefully  employed  against  their  natu- 

jial  entniiis,  the  barbarians  of  the  I>ainibe.     Thus  the  Isaurians, 

ftoiigh  their   time   of   mastery   wae  ovt-r,   still    remaiiK-d   useful 

wrvuits  of  the  Romans,  and  in  tliis  way  the  great  scheme  of  Leo 

of  permanent  benefit   to  the  empire.     But  the  cause  of  the 

Loiiutaiueers  as  a  political  power  was  overthrown  at  Kotyaeion, 

'^^  they  do  not  again  play  a  prominent  part  in  politics  till  the 

fcession  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  of  emperors  in  the  uighth  cen- 

.'"    In  fact  their  work  was  done,  for   the  danger  wliieh  Leo 

"Uvd  them  in  to  combat  was  already  past.     There  were,  indeed» 

^^y  l>arbarian  generals  in  the  Roman  service  after  this  date,  but 

k-se  Were  all  men  of  the  stamp  of  John  the  Scythian,  obedient 

erronts  of  the  emperor;  with  the  partial  exception  of  Yitalian'"^' 

*"  Jo.  MaL  p.  3M ;  id.  np.  Momuiseu,  Hermes,  vi.  373  ;  Tbeoph.  AM  o9«i8. 

•*  Jo.  kni.  Fr.  au  c.  17. 

**'  A  Aerioa»  Isaurinn  war  in  the  time  o(  Heraklcios  is  mentioned  by  Souidas  (s.v. 
'M«K»»»i),  tol  I  cannot  find  any  other  notice  of  it. 

"'  Wbeili«r  Vitali&n  was  himself  a  barbarian  may  be  doubted,  but  at  any  rate  he 
*'*»limd«r  of  barb&riana.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  evon  .John  the  Scythian  was 
•  UiVuion,  OA  Zxuint  nught  mean  an  inhabitant  of  Uio  provinoe  of  Scythia  (cp 
■««*Q.  UUL  ftl4  with  Jord.  Horn,  357). 
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astmed  to  flie  poBtiDB  of  Aspar,  or  eren  of  The 
Leo  had  laae^  iht  Rfnan^  to  look  «t  home  lor  defesee  froi 
fnfmi^  azkd  in  lias  'vaj,  too,  his  Issnmn  pcdicT  most  I 
Dconeed  to  faavc  Ubbq  a  eon^ikte  faw'ifa^ ;  nor  can  seTenteea 
EaJt^ettkc  to  the  laairiaiks  he  tlxmi^  too  hi^  a  |Hriee  to  ] 
the  ddavenatt  tiherefaT  gamfd.  Bat  lor  Leo  the  barbarians 
m  aS  prohatiHiT  haxe  reigiicd  in  CanstantiDople  as  they 
Bome.  and  the  nhimale  resnhs  c4  his  potirv  cannot  be 
obserPEd  than  in  the  eootrast  betveeo  the  African  expedit 
Leo,  undertaken  vhile  Aspar  vas  still  pomerlu],  and  that  ( 
tinian ;  for  theie  can  be  fittk  doubt  that  the  ctnnparatiTelTe 
state  <ii  the  annr  in  the  time  oi  the  later  emperfx*,  vImo 
largebr  ounposed  ot  and  oflkered  bj,  Armenians  and  Isa 
vas  in  great  measure  doe  to  the  poUer  introdoeed  by  the  eai 
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habit  of  preserving  some  written  record  of  all  affairs  of  im- 
wtance  is  a  modern  one  in  the  iiorth  and  west  of  Europe, 
^utit  18  80  prevalent  and  so  much  bound  up  witli  our  daily  liabits 
ii  modern  life  tbat  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  miicli  of  the  world's 
Rainess,  even  in  commnnilies  by  no  means  barbarous,  has  lx;en 
Rrried  on  without  it.     And  the  student  of  early  laws  and  institu- 
tions, although  the  fact  is  constantly  thrust  upon  liim,  can  hardly 
cept  it  without  a  sort  of  continuing  surprise.     This  brings  with  it 
I'Diptation  of  some  practical  danger,  that  of  overrating  both  the 
stworthiness  of  written  documents  and  the  importance  of  the 
Uttors  they  deal  with  as  compared  with  other  things  for  which  the 
rect  authority  of  documents  is  wanting.  The  danger  is  a  specially 
?tting  one  in  the  early  history  of  English  law  ;  and  that  in(pnrer 
!  fortunate  who  is  not  beguiled  into  positive  erriir  by  the  desire  of 
ig  his  statements  appear  less  imperfect.   In  truth,  the  manners, 
ESS,  and  dialects  of  our  ancestors  before  the  Norman  Conquest  are 
better  known  to  us  than  theii"  laws.     Historical  mquiry  must  be 
I'ject,  in  the  field  of  law,  to  peculiar  and  inevitable  difticuUies.  In 
N  other  cases  the  evidence,  whether  full  or  scanty,  is  clear  so  far 
lit  goes.   Arms,  ornaments,  miniatures,  tell  their  own  story.   But 
titlen  laws  and  legal  documents,  being  written  for  present  use  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  future  historians,  assume  know- 
Sgp  on  the  reader's  part  of  an  indefinite  mass  of  received  custom 
rtice.   They  are  intclhgible  only  when  they  are  taken  as  part 
3le  Tvhich  they  c<.)mmonly  give  us  little  helji  to  conceive.     It 
*cven  happen  tliat  we  do  not  know  whether  a  particular  document 
^  class  of  documents  represents  the  normal  course  of  affairs,  or  was 
codiinitted  to  writing  for  the  very  reason  that  the  transaction  was  ex- 
Bptional.  Even  our  modern  law  is  found  perplexing,  for  reasons  of 
W^  kind,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  Englishmen  who  are  not 
B^ws.    We  cannot  exi)ect,  then,  that  the  extant  colkctions   of 
^00-Sftxon  laws  should  give  us  anything  like  a  complete  view  of  the 
^^  or  judicial  institutions  of  the  time.      Our  Germanic  ancestors 
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were  no  great  penmen,  and  we  know  that  the  reduction  of  any  part 
of  their  customary  laws  to  writing  was  in  the  first  place  due  to 
foreign  influence.  Princes  who  had  forsaken  heathendom  under 
the  guidance  of  Roman  clerks  made  haste,  according  to  their  lights, 
to  imitate  the  ways  of  imperial  and  Christian  Home,  as  Bede 
expressly  tells  us  of  ^Ethelbirht  (luxta  exemjdum  Romatwrum).  It 
is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  are  thinking  of  any 
possible  influence  of  Roman  forms  and  institutions  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  Jus- 
tinian's *  Corpus  Juris.'  For  the  legislation  of  Justinian  was  still  a 
new  thing  in  the  Eastern  Empire  itself  at  the  date  of  Augustine's 
mission  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  ^thelbirht  had  only  ruled  the 
men  of  Kent  some  five  years  in  565,  when  Justinian  died. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  express  terms  that  this  chapter  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  guide  to  Anglo-Saxon  legal  antiquities  at  large,  but 
only  to  deal  with  them  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  laws  of  England. 

Although  English  princes  issued  written  dooms  with  the  advice  of 
their  wise  men  at  intervals  during  nearly  five  centuries,  it  seems  all 
butcertain  thatnone  of  them  did  so  with  the  intention  of  constructing 
a  complete  body  of  law.  The  very  slight  and  inconspicuous  part 
which  procedure  takes  in  the  written  Anglo-Saxon  laws  is  enough 
to  show  that  they  are  mere  superstructures  on  a  much  larger  base 
of  custom.  All  they  do  is  to  regulate  and  amend  in  details  now  one 
branch  of  customary  law,  now  another.  In  short  their  relation  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  that 
which  acts  of  parliament  continue  to  bear  in  our  own  day  to  the  in- 
definite mass  of  the  common  law. 

Our  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  rests,  so  far  as  positive  evi- 
dence goes,  on  several  classes  of  documents  which  supplement  one 
another  to  some  extent,  but  are  still  far  from  giving  a  complete 
view. 

"We  have  a  considerable  series  of  laws  and  ordinances  of  Saxon 
and  English'^  princes,  beginning  with  those  of  iEthelbirht  of  Kent, 
well  known  to  general  history  as  Augustine's  convert,  which  are  of 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The  custumal  preserved  in 
French  and  Latin  under  the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror  may 
be  said  to  close  the  list ;  for  the  Latin  collection  called  the  laws  of 
Henry  I  is  the  work  of  a  pious  and  well-meaning  antiquary 
according  to  his  lights,  and  not  of  a  legislator  or  practical  lawj'er. 
This  belongs  to  the  second  class  of  documents,  namely  compilations 
of  customs  and  formulas  which  are  not  known  ever  to  have  had  any 

-  No  distinctively  Mercian  dooms  have  been  preserved.  The  Kentish  dooms  exteud 
over  more  than  a  century,  and  the  time  of  Wihtrn^d  of  Kent  overlaps  that  of  Ine  of 
Wessex.  Nevertheless  they  form  a  compact  group  of  archaic  type  distinct  from  the 
main  line  which  begins  in  Wessex. 


ftitive  authority,  but  appear  to  have  been  put  together  with  a 

iew  to  practical  use,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  memory  of  things 

lich  bad  been  in  practice,  and  which  the  writer  hoped  to  see  in 

I>ractice  again.    Perhaps  our  most  important  witness  of  this  kind  is 

't be  tract  or  custumal  called  'EectitudmesHingularuin  peraonarum.' 

^:>ome  of  the  so-called  laws  are  merely  semi-ofticiai  or  private  com- 

pilaiions,  but  their  formal  profession  of  an  authority  they  really 

UH|d&>t  makes  no  difference  to  their  value  as  evidence  of  what  the 

^^BBpiers  understood  the  customary  law  to  have  been.     To  some 

wteiit  we  can  check  them  by  their  repetition  of  matter  that  occurs 

iu  genuine  An^lo-Saxon  laws  of  earlier  dates.     Apocryphal  ilocu- 

weiits  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  confined  to  En^,'land,  nnr,  in 

Englisli  history,  to  the  period  before  the  Conquest.    Some  examples 

bra  the  thirteenth  century  have  fouml  their  way  into  the  worship- 

liil  compan}'  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Eenlui  among  the  '  statutes  of 

uncertain  time.'     It  has  been  the  work  of  more  than  one  genera- 

tiou  of  scholars  to  detect  their  true  character,  nor  indeed   is  the 

work  yet  wholly  done.     From  the  existence  and  apparent,  soine- 

timea  real,  importance  of  such  writings  and  compilations  as  we 

have  now  mentioned  there  has  arisen  the  estabhshed  usage  of  in- 

flmiiiig  them,  together  with  <^enuine  legislation,  under  the  common 

lit-aiUug  of   *  Anglo-Saxon  laws.'     As  for  the  deliberate  fables  of 

Ul<j  apocryphal  authorities,  the  '  Mirror  of  Juaticea '  being  the 

chief  and  tlagrant  example,  they  belong  not  tu  the  Anglo-Saxon 

bot  to  the  medieval  period  of  English  law.     We  have  not  now  to 

mqoire  what   their   worth,  discreetly  assayed,  may  be   for    their 

rmii  period. 

Another  kind  of  contemporary  writings  affords  us  most  valuable 
■ridence  for  the  limited  field  of  law  and  usage  which  those  writings 
eoTcf.  The  field,  however,  is  even  more  limited  than  at  tirst  sight 
it  appears  to  be.  Wo  mean  the  charters  or  '  land-books '  which 
iMord  the  munificence  of  princes  to  religious  houses  or  to  their  own 
JbOowers,  or  in  some  cases  the  administration  and  disposition  of 
daauuns  thus  acquired.  Along  with  these  wo  have  to  reckon  the 
exftaot  Anglo-Saxon  wills,  few  in  number  as  compared  with  charters 
^HDfWfly  90  called,  but  of  capital  importance  in  fixing  and  ilhistra- 
Plag  some  points.  It  was  Kemble's  great  achievement  to  make  the 
wmj  plain  to  the  appreciation  and  use  of  this  class  of  evidences  by 
htt  *  Codex  Diplomaticua.'  We  shall  have  to  express  opinions  more 
or  Usa  widely  eiifferent  from  Kemble's  on  several  matters,  and  there- 
Core  think  it  well  to  say  at  once  that  no  one  who  has  felt  the  differ- 
ence l»etweon  genius  and  industrious  good  intentions  can  ever  differ 
with  Kemble  lightly  or  without  regret.  Kemllle's  work  often 
requires  correction ;  but  if  Kemble's  work  had  not  been,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  correct. 

Then  wc  have  incidental  notices  of  Anglo-Saxon  legal  matters 
TQL.  vni, — :so.  XXX,  b 
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in  chronicles  Jintl  other  writings,  of  which  the  value  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  judged  by  the  usual  canons  of  coincidence  or  nearness 
in  point  of  time,  the  writer's  means  of  access  to  contemporary 
witness  or  continuous  tradition  not  otherwise  preserved,  his  geiieral 
trustworthiness  in  things  more  easily  verified,  and  so  forth.  Except 
for  certain  passages  of  Bede,  we  do  not  think  that  the  general 
literary  evidence,  so  to  call  it,  is  remarkable  either  in  quantity  or 
in  quality.  Such  as  we  have  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  social  and 
economic  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  throws  a  rather  indirect 
light  upon  the  legal  aspect  of  Anglo-Saxon  affairs. 

Lastly  we  have  legal  and  official  documents  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  time,  and  foremost  among  them  Domesday  Book,  which 
expressly  or  by  implication  tells  us  much  of  the  state  of  England 
immediately  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Great  as  is  the  value  of 
their  evidence,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  modem  reader  to  learn 
to  use  it.  These  documents,  royal  and  other  inquests  and  what 
else,  were  composed  for  definite  practical  uses.  And  many  of  the 
points  on  which  our  curiosity  is  most  active,  and  finds  itself  most 
baffled,  were  either  common  knowledge  to  the  persons  for  whose 
use  the  documents  were  intended,  or  were  not  relevant  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  In  the  former  case  no  more  information  was  desired, 
in  the  latter  none  at  all.  Thus  the  Anglo-Norman  documents  raise 
problems  of  their  own  which  must  themselves  be  solved  before  we  can 
use  the  results  as  a  key  to  what  lies  even  one  generation  behind  them. 

On  the  whole  the  state  of  English  law  before  the  Conqnest 
presents  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  to  a  modern  inquirer,  not  so 
much  for  actual  lack  of  materials  as  for  want  of  any  sure  clue  to 
thoir  right  interpretation  at  a  certain  number  of  critical  points. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  trace  the  history  of  our  laws  during  the 
two  centuries  that  followed  the  Conquest  without  having  some 
general  notions  of  the  earlier  period ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  view  that  may  suffice  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be  a 
barren  task  to  apply  the  refined  classification  of  modern  systems  to 
the  dooms  of  Ine  and  Alfred  or  the  more  ambitious  definitions  of  the 
'  Logos  Honrici  Primi.'  We  shall  take  the  main  topics  rather 
in  thoir  archaic  ordor  of  importance.  First  comes  the  condition  of 
persons ;  noxt,  the  establishment  of  courts,  and  the  process  of 
justice ;  then  the  rules  applicable  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  wrongs 
and  offences,  and  finally  the  law  of  property,  so  far  as  usage  had 
been  officially  defined  and  enforced,  or  new  modes  of  dealing  with 
property  introduced.  The  origin  and  development  of  purely  politi- 
cal institutions  has  been  purposely  excluded  from  our  scope. 

I 

As  regards  personal  condition,  we  find  the  radical  distinction, 
universal  in  ancient  society,  between  the  free  man  and  the  slave. 
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J^ul  in  ibe  carlkst  English  auth(>ritit>s,  ntiy.  in  our  earliest  accouuts 
of  Gi-nnanic  society,  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  denr-eut  simplicity  of 
Koinan  law.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  lowe«t  of  free  men 
tiid  the  slave ;  but  there  are  also  differences  of  rank  and  degrees  of 
iiiile|>endence  among  free  men,  which  already  prepare  the  way  for 
the  complexities  of  medieval  society.  Some  free  men  are  lords, 
others  are  dependents  or  followers  of  lords.  We  have  nothing  to 
show  the  origin  or  antifiuity  of  this  division  ;  we  know  that  it  was 
the  immemorial  custom  of  (Termaiiic  chiefs  to  surround  themselves 
with  a  band  of  personal  followers,  the  romitrs  described  by  Tacitus, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  imitation  or  repetition  of  this  euatoni  led 
to  the  relation  of  lord  and  man  being  formally  recognised  as  a 
nwi'ssary  part  of  public  order.  Tfie  Chronicle  tells  us  (a.d.  755, 
though  the  event  was  all  but  thirty  years  later)  of  the  fidelity  of 
CynewulTs  thanes.  We  know,  moreover,  that  as  early  as  the  first 
lialf  of  the  tenth  century  the  division  had  become  an  exhaustive 
one.  An  oriHnance  of  /Ethelstan  treats  a  '  lordless  man  '  as  a  sus- 
picious if  not  dangerous  person ;  if  he  has  not  a  lord  wlio  will 
answer  for  him,  his  kindred  must  hud  liim  one  ;  if  they  fail  in  this, 
hi  may  be  dealt  with  (to  use  the  nearest  modern  terras)  as  a 
rogne  and  vagabond.'  The  term  *  lord '  is  applied  to  the  king,  in 
a  more  eminent  and  extensive  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  looser 
seniM?,  with  reference  to  all  men  owing  or  professing  allegiance  to 
;  *  and  this  usage,  preserved  in  the  words  of  English  records 
docnments  of  state  to  the  present  day,  may  strengthen  the 
inference  that  the  king's  lordship,  as  it  was  the  chiefest  of  earthly 
[lov.  M'^  his  people,  was  the  original  type  on  which  the  power 

of  fif  ;->  was  modelled.     In  any  case  this  pervading  division 

fof  free  persons  into  lords  and  men,  together  with  the  king's  position 
a«  (general  over-lord,  combmed  at  a  later  time  with  the  prevalence  of 
dependent  land  tenures  to  form  iho  umre  elal»orate  arrangements 
AQ<I  theories  of  medieval  feudalism.  It  is  not  possible  cither  to 
ly  time  in  English  history  when  some  free  men  did  not 
from  their  personal  lords,  or  to  assign  the  time  when 
this  became  a  normal  state  of  things.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  centnry  there  was  already  a  considerable  class  of  free  men 
I'oand  to  work  on  the  lauds  of  others,  for  an  ordinance  of  Alfred  fixes 
[tile  holidays  that  are  to  be  allowed  them;  and  we  can  hardly  douJjt 
this  work  was  incident  to  their  own  tenure.'"'  At  all  events 
ident  land-holding  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the 
entary  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  was  the  work  of  the  buc- 
)g  century  to  eslabhsh  the  theory  that  all  land  must  lie  held 
rOne  as  a  fixed  principle  of  English  law,  ajid  to  give  to  the 

ii.  2.    A  man  who  waa  considerable  enough  to  have  only  the  king  abcro 
required t  ol  counu«,  no  olb«r  lord. 
*  Xrtf.  Chrw,  tub  anno  921.  *  MIL  43. 
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conditions  of  tenure  as  distinct  from  the  personal  status  of  the 
tenant  an  importance  wliicli  soon  became  preponderant,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  extinction  of  personal  servitude  under 
the  Tudor  dynasty .'' 

Dependence  on  a  lord  was  not  the  only  check  on  the  individual 
freedom  of  a  frceborn  nuui.  Anglo-Saxon  polity  preserved,  evcu 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  many  traces  of  a  time  when  not  the 
individual,  but  tlie  family  or  the  kindred,  was  the  unit  of  the 
common  weal,  controlling  its  members  in  many  ways,  and  answer- 
able for  them  in  matters  of  both  public  and  private  rijjjht.  Such  a 
stage  of  society,  we  hardly  need  add,  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
region  of  the  world  or  any  one  nice  of  men.  In  its  domestic  aspect 
it  is  the  joint  family  or  household  which  is  still  an  iutegral  part  of 
Hindu  aud  South  Slavonic  life.  "Wlien  it  puts  on  the  face  of  strife 
between  hostile  kindreds,  it  is  shown  in  the  war  of  tribal  factions, 
and  more  specifically  in  the  blood-feud.  A  man's  kindred  are  his 
avengers ;  and,  as  it  is  their  rit^ht  and  honour  to  avenge  him,  so  it 
is  their  duty  to  make  amends  for  his  misdeeds,  or  else  maintain 
his  cause  in  tight.  Step  by  step,  as  the  power  of  the  State  waxes, 
the  self-centred  and  self-helping  autonomy  of  the  kindred  wanes. 
Private  feud  is  controlled,  regulated,  put,  one  nuiy  say,  into  legal 
harness  ;  the  avenging  and  the  protecting  clan  of  the  slain  and  the 
slayer  are  made  pledges  and  auxiliaries  of  public  justice.  In 
England  the  legalised  blood-feud  expired  almost  within  living 
memory,  when  the  criminal  procedure  by  way  of  '  appeal '  was 
finally  aboUslied.  We  have  to  conceive,  then,  of  the  kindred  not  as 
an  artificial  body  or  corporation  to  which  the  State  allows  authority 
over  its  members  in  order  that  it  may  be  answerable  for  them,  but 
as  an  element  of  the  State  prior  to  the  State  itself.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  conflict  between  the  old  customs  of  the  family 
and  the  newer  laws  of  the  State ;  the  family  preserves  archaic 
habits  and  claims  which  clash  at  every  turn  with  the  development 
of  a  law-abiding  commonweaUh  in  its  modern  type,  in  England, 
as  late  as  the  tenth  century, '  we  tind  that  a  powerful  kindred  may 
still  be  a  danger  to  public  order,  and  that  the  power  of  three 
counties  may  be  called  out  to  bring  an  offending  member  of  it  to 
justice.  At  the  same  time  the  family  was  utilised  by  the  growijig 
institutions  of  the  State,  so  far  as  was  found  possible.  We  have 
seen  that  a  lordless  man's  kinsfolk  might  be  called  upon  to  find  him  a 
lord.  In  other  ways  too  the  kindred  was  dealt  with  as  representing 
its  members.* 


*  A  Bolilaiy  claim  of  villeinage  is  reported  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
'  jEthelst.  vi.  {ludicia  civitatis  Limdimiae)  8  5  2. 

•  Kcmble,  S<«on«  in  England,  i.  201.  The  A^-S.  term  for  the  kindred  is  '  miPgS.' 
in  Latin  versions  '  parcntelo.'  There  is  notliing  to  show  that  a  '  in»g5 '  was  a  perms- 
tiently  defined  body.    Duties  of  inakiug  and  demanding  couipeosation  ran  on  iht 
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The  legal  importance  of  the  kindred  continues  to  be  recognised 
in  the  Tery  latest  Anglo-Saxon  custiimals,  tliough  such  details  as  we 
find  on  the  subject  in  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I.  fall  under  gi-avo 
suspicion  not  merely  of  an  antiquary's  pedantic  exaggeration,  but 
of  deliberate  copying  from  other  Germanic  law-textH.  It  is 
probable  that  a  man  could  abjure  his  kindred,  and  that  the  oath 
nsfd  for  the  purpose  included  an  express  renunciation  of  any 
faturo  rights  of  inheritance.  We  do  not  know  whether  tliis  was 
at  all  a  common  practice,  or  wliether  any  symbolic  ceremonies  like 
llioMf  of  the  Salic  law  were  or  ever  bad  been  required  in 
England.' 

Further,  we  find  distinctions  of  rank  among  freemen  which, 
thongh  not  amounting  to  fundamental  differences  of  condition, 
and  not  always  rigidly  fixed,  had  moi;©  or  less  definite  legal  incidents. 
Frftm  the  earliest  times  a  certain  pre-eminence  is  accorded  {as 
among  almost  all  Germanic  people)  ^''  to  men  of  noble  birth.  The 
ordinary  freeman  is  a  '  ceorl,'  churl  (there  is  no  trace  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  the  modern  degradation  of  the  word) ;  the 
noble  by  birth  is  an  '  corL'  This  last  word  came  later,  under 
I>inifih  influence,  to  denote  a  specific  ofhce  of  state,  and  our  present 
'oarl'  gf>es  back  to  it  in  that  sense.  The  Latin  equivalent  eotneff 
pol  sjK'cialised  in  much  the  same  way.  But  such  was  not  its 
ancient  meaning.     Special  relations  to  the  king's  person  or  service 

icfd  another  and  somewhat  different  classification.     *Gesi?)* 

the  earliest  English  equivalent,  in  practical  as  well  as  literal 
JDcaning,  of  conu's  as  employed  by  Tacitus ;  it  signified  a  well- 
Wn  man  attached  to  the  king  by  the  general  duty  of  warlike 
««*rTic«\  though  not  necessarily  holding  tiny  special  office  about  his 
p^-JTjon.  It  is,  however,  a  common  poetic  word,  and  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  men.  The  element  of  nol>le  birth  is  emphasised  by  the 
fuiier  and  commoner  form  'gesitcund.'  "We  must  notice  here  the 
opinion  that  a  man  lost  personal  freedom,  or  at  any  rate  tho 
•'fijinary  political  rights  of  a  freeman,  by  becoming  one  of  the 
kjjijr's  companions,  inasmuch  as  it  was  put  forward  by  no  less  an 
author  than  Kemble.  It  is,  however,  untenable.  There  is  nothing 
to  boar  it  out  in  Tacitus ;  his  statement  that  it  was  no  shame  to 
youns  oien  of  good  family  to  profess  themselves  a  chiefs 
'  coiojKinion  *  does  not  imply  any  such  matter,  and  indeed  seems 
iulended  to  guard  against  possible  surprise  or  incredulity  on  the 
part  of  Itnraan  readers,  looking  on  Germanic  usage  from  their  own 


ruUhit's  iid«  as  wcl]  as  the  father's ;   a  father  and  Eon,  or  two  half-brothers,  would 
hiTr  tome,  but  bj  no  taeatiB  all  their  kindred  in  common  for  tbo  purposes  of  the 
^lood-feud. 
^Hrn.  08  §  13;  Schtnid  points  out  tho  strong  resemblance  to  Lex  Sal.  60  'I*e 
)l  (ur  <]•  poiculiila  tolierc  vu)t.' 
Griinm,  D.  It.  A.  bk.  I.  c.  ii.  idH  aqq. 
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point  of  view,  as  to  the  existence  of  such  relations  between  freemen 
of  approximately  equal  rank.  Neither  does  any  English  or  other 
Teutonic  authority,  so  far  as  we  know,  support  Kemble's  idea  that 
a  *  gesiS  *  was  in  some  way  unfree.  Eemble  appears  on  this,  as  on 
some  other  points,  to  have  been  carried  away  by  an  exalted  con- 
ception of  primitive  Germanic  freedom.''  But  perhaps  the  point 
is  purely  antiquarian,  for  the  term  *  gesi'S  '  disappears  as  early  as 
Alfred's  time;  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  gi-oss  affiront 
to  both  man  and  lord  to  tax  any  immediate  follower  of  Godwin 
or  Harold,  not  to  speak  of  the  Conqueror,  with  servile  condition. 
Probably  it  would  have  been  as  ready  a  way  as  any  of  making  sure 
whether  the  man  so  addressed  could  at  any  rate  use  a  free  warrior's 
weapons. 

The  official  term  of  rank  which  we  find  in  use  in  and  after 
Alfred's  time  is  *  thane'  (]>egen,  in  Latin  usually  'minister'). 
Originally  a  thane  is  a  household  officer  of  some  great  man, 
eminently  and  esi>ecially  of  the  king.  From  the  tenth  century  to 
the  Conquest  thaneship  is  not  an  office  unless  described  by  some 
specific  addition  (hors)>egen,  disc}>egen,  and  the  like)  showing  what 
the  office  was.  It  is  a  social  condition  above  that  of  the  churl, 
carrying  with  it  both  privileges  and  customary  duties.  The '  king's 
thanes,'  those  who  are  in  fact  attached  to  the  king's  person  and 
service,  are  specially  distinguished.  We  may  perhaps  roughly 
compare  the  thanes  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  to  the 
country  gentlemen  of  modern  times  who  are  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  and  serve  on  the  grand  jury.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  thane  had  a  definite  legal  rank.  His  wergild  for  example, 
the  fixed  sum  with  which  his  death  must  be  atoned  for  to  his 
kindred,  or  which  he  might  in  some  cases  have  to  pay  for  his  own 
misdoing,  was  six  times  as  great  as  a  common  man's ;  and  his 
oath  weighed  as  much  more  in  the  curious  contest  of  asseverations, 
quite  different  from  anything  we  now  understand  by  evidence,  by 
which  early  Germanic  lawsuits  were  decided.  It  is  stated  in  the 
document  called  '  Banks  '  by  Thorpe  that  a  thane's  rights  might  be 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  five  hides  (at  the  normal  value  of  the  hide, 
COO  acres)  of  land,  a  church  and  belfry,  a  *  burgh-gate-seat '  (which 
may  imply  a  private  jurisdiction,  or  may  only  signify  a  town  house), 
and  a  special  place  in  the  king's  hall.  The  like  right  is  ascribed  to 
a  merchant  who  has  thrice  crossed  *  the  wide  sea '  (the  North  Sea  as 
opposed  to  the  Channel)  at  his  own  charges ;  tliis  may  be  sus- 
pected, in  the  absence  of  confirmation,  of  being  merely  the  expression 
of  what,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  an  enlightened  English  king  ought 
to  have  done  to  encourage  trade ;  still  it  is  not  improbable.     We 

"  Saxotis  in  England,  i.  160  sqq^.;  K.  Maurer  in  Krit.  UebcrscJuiu,  ii.  391. 
Komble's  quotation  from  Bcoictdf  (p.  171)  is  really  against  him.  Faithless  'com- 
pamous  '  are  to  forfeit  their  land-right.    But  unfree  men  could  not  have  had  any. 
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liATe  no  reason  to  reject  the  tradition  about  the  live  hides.  It  is 
hoTDA  out  by  such  evidcmcc  as  ther«3  is,  and  accounts  for  the 
post-Norman  statement  that  five  hides  make  a  kuif^ht's  fee,'^ 
vtiich,  as  a  general  statement,  does  not  agree  with  the  facts  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  system.'^  But  this  pives  us  no  warrant  in 
any  case  for  denjnng  that  a  thane  might  have  less  than  five  hides 
of  land,  or  asserting  that  he  would  forfeit  his  rank  if  he  lost  the 
means  of  supporting  it  on  the  usual  scale.  However,  these  details 
we  really  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history  of  the  law,  for 
they  left  no  vbible  mark  on  the  structure  of  Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy. 

The  last  remark  applies  to  certain  other  distinctions  which  arc 
mentioned  in  our  authorities  as  well  known,  but  never  distinctly 
txplained.  We  read  of  '  twelf-hynd  '  and  '  twy-hynd  '  men,  ap- 
tly 80  called  from  then"  wergild  being  twelve  hundred  and 
himdred  shillings  respectively."  There  was  also  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  '  six-hjTid  '  men.  It  would  seem  that  the  '  twelf- 
hvud '  and  the  *  six-hynd  *  men  were  thanes,  and  tho  *  twy-hynd- 
maa  (a  man  of  substance  in  any  case)  might  or  might  not  be. 
But  the»e  things  jierhaps  had  no  more  practical  interest  for  Glan- 
viU,  certainly  no  more  for  Bracton,  than  they  have  for  us. 

In  Hke  manner,  the  privileges  of  clerkfl  in  orders,  whether  of 
seriibr  or  regular  Hfe,  do  not  call  for  close  investigation  here. 
Orders  were  regarded  as  conferring  not  only  freedom  where  any 
doubt  had  existed,  but  a  kind  of  nobility.  There  was  a  special 
«ule  of  wergild  for  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  a  question  whether  a 
jviost  who  was  in  fact  of  noble  birth  should  not  be  atoned  for  with 
Uie  wergild  aj.ipropriate  to  his  birth,  if  it  exceeded  that  which 
W'.mged  to  his  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  some  held  that  for  the 
imrposc  of  wergild  only  the  man's  rank  by  birth  should  be  con- 
udcnnl. 

It  i»  well  known  that  the  superior  clergy  took  (and  with  good 
faoiit')  a  large  part  in  legislation  and  the  direction  of  justice,  as 
^<M  as  in  general  government.  Probably  we  owe  it  to  the  church 
^bat  Anglo-Saxon  law  has  left  us  any  written  evidences  at  all.  But 
tl>e  Ti-nWy  active  and  important  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  formation 
of  EnRlish  law  begins  only  with  the  clear  separation  of  ecclesiastical 
And  civil  authority  after  the  Comjuest. 

We  now  have  to  speak  of  the  unfree  class. 

Slaver^*,  personal  slavery,  and  not  merely  serfdom  or  viUdliftga 

"  *3I3m  '  18  a  common  traniilation  of '  ^<>gell.' 
"  J.  II.  Round  in  Engl.  Hut.  licv,  vii,  11,     Ktii};hi'3  fees  were  often  of  five  biilea, 
'MffrhalA  from  the  previous  regime;'  but  'no  fixc'l  number  of  hideg  conBtitiilcil  n 

Uigitr*  fM.' 

"  'B«  WerRtlde,'  App.  vii.  in  Scbmid. 
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consisting  mainly  in  attachment  to  the  soil,  existed,  and  was  fully 
recognised,  in  England  mi  til  the  twelfth  century.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowmg  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  slaves,  either 
in  itself,  or  as  compared  "with  the  free  population.  But  the  recorded 
manumissions  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  the  numl>er  waa 
large.  Moreover,  we  know  not  only  that  slaves  were  bought  and 
sold,  but  that  a  real  slave-trade  was  caiTied  on  from  English  porta. 
This  abuse  was  increased  in  the  evil  times  that  set  in  with  the 
Danish  invasions.  Baids  of  heathen  Northmen,  while  they  relaxed 
social  order  and  encouraged  crime,  brought  wealthy  slave-buyers, 
who  would  not  ask  many  questions,  to  the  unscrupulous  trader's 
hand.  But  slaves  were  exported  from  England  much  earlier. 
Selling  a  man  beyond  the  seas  occurs  in  the  Kentish  laws  as  an 
alternative  for  capital  punishment ;  '■'  and  one  obscure  passage 
seems  to  relate  to  the  offence  of  kidnapping  freeborn  men."*  Ine's 
dooms  forbade  the  men  of  Wessex  to  sell  a  countryman  beyond 
seas,  even  if  he  were  really  a  slave,  or  justly  condemned  to  slavery.'^ 

HelUng  Christian  men  bej'ond  seas,  and  specially  into  bondage 
to  heathen,  is  forbidden  by  an  ordinance  of  .Etheh-cd,  repeated 
almost  word  for  word  in  Cnut's  taws.'*  Wulfstan,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  probabl>'  took  an  active  part  in  the  legislation  of 
iEtbelred,  denounced  the  practice  m  his  homilies,''  and  also  com- 
plained that  men's  thrall-right  was  narrowed.  This  is  significant 
as  pointing  to  a  more  humane  doctrine,  whatever  the  practice  may 
have  been,  than  that  of  the  earlier  Itoman  law.  It  seems  that 
even  the  thrall  had  personal  rights  of  some  sort,  though  we  are  net 
able  with  our  present  information  to  specify  them.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  slave  trade  from  Bristol  to  Ireland 
(where  the  Danes  were  then  in  power)  called  forth  the  righteous 
indignation  of  another  "Wulfstan,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  who  held 
his  place  tlirough  the  Conquest,  lie  went  to  Bristol  in  person,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  scandal.^  Its  continued  existence 
till  that  time  is  further  attested  Ijy  the  prohibition  of  iEthelred  and 
Cnut  being  yet  again  repeated  in  the  laws  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror.*' 

Free  men  sometimes  enslaved  themselves  in  times  of  distress  as 
the  only  means  of  subsistence  ;  manumission  of  such  persons  after 
the  need  was  past  would  be  deemed  a  specially  meritorious  work,  if 
not  a  duty.'-'-     Bometimes  well-to-do  people  bought  slaves,  and  im- 

•>  Wiht.  2G. 

■■  UK  &  £.  5  :  see  Schmid  thereon.  Tlie  slave-traders  were  often  foreigners,  POAl 
sibty  Jews.    Ireland  and  Gaul  were  the  main  routes.  fl 

"  In.  11.  '"  .^^thelr.  v.  2,  vi.  9;  Cn.  ii.  (leges  saeoolares)  3.         ' 

"  Ed.  A.  Napier,  Berlin.  1883.  pp.  129,  n..  158,  160-1. 

"  Will,  Malm.  Vita  Wulstani,  in  Wharton  Afu/.  Sac.  ii.  258 ;  quoted  nearly  in  full, 
Freeman,  N,  C  iv.  886.  «'  i.  41. 

-'  Cod.  Dip].  925  (manumission  by  Geatflsd  of '  all  the  men  whose  heads  she  tooV 
for  their  food  in  the  evil  days  ').  This  and  other  eiaraplee  are  conveniently  collected 
lit  the  end  of  Thorpe's  Diphmatariitm. 
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mcduitel}'  aftei-wards  freed  them  for  the  good  of  ihclr  own  souls, 
or  the  soul  of  some  ancestor.  At  a  later  time  we  meet  with  formal 
fifties  by  the  lord  to  a  third  person  in  trust  (as  we  should  now  say) 
to  manumit  the  serf.'^  The  Anglo-Saxon  cases  do  not  appear  to  l>e 
o(  this  kind.  Sometimes  a  serf  '  bought  himself '  free.  We  may 
suppose  that  a  freed  man  was  generally  required  or  expected  to  take 
his  place  among  the  free  dependents  of  his  former  master ;  and  the 
oxjiress  licence  to  the  freedman  to  choose  his  own  lord,  which  is 
()co«8ionally  met  with,  tends  to  show  that  this  was  the  rule.  TIjo 
lortl's  rights  over  the  freedman's  family  were  not  affected  if  the 
frwdniau  did  leave  the  domain.^*  There  is  nothing  to  Buggest  that 
tr«f<liiien  were  treated  as  a  distinct  class  in  any  other  way.     What 

just  been  said  implies  that  a  bondman  might  acquire,  and  not 
infrequently  did  acquu-e,  money  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  ordi- 
nance of  Alfred  expressly  makes  the  Wednesday  in  the  four  ember 
wwks  a  free  day  for  him,  and  declares  his  earnings  to  be  at  his  own 
d.*'*     Moreover,  even   the  earliest  written  laws  constantly 

le  that  a  *  theow '  might   be    able   to  pay  fines   for   public 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  serfdom  was 

rouch  more  of  a  personal  bondage  and  less  involved  with  occupation 

of  pftrlicular  land  before  the  Norman  Conquest  than  after  ;  in  short 

tliat  it  approached  the  slavery  of  the  Eoman  law.     Once,  and  only 

|('tico,  in  the  earliest  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  texts,-"'  we  find  mention, 

lUiidur  the  name  of /«?,  of  the  half-free  class  of  persons  called  Utiis 

jiml  other  like  names  in  continental  doeuments.    To  all  appearance 

ttliero  had  ceased  to  be  any  such  class  in  England  before  the  time 

M  Alfred :   it  ia  therefore  needless  to  discuss  then-  condition  or 

igtn. 

There  are  traces  of  some  kind  of  public  authority  having  been 

ioired  for  the  owner  of  a  serf  to  make  liim  free  as  regards  thu'd 

but  from  almost  the  earliest  Christian  times  manumission 

altar  had  full  effect.-"     In  such  eases  a  written  record  was 

commonly  preserved  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period  at  any  rate, 

m  it  docB  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  or  to  have  been  what 

'•"should  now  call  an  operative  instrument.     This  kind  of  raanu- 

lissinn  disappears  after  the  Conquest,  and  it  wus  long  disputed 

fhether  a  freed  bondman  might  not  be  objected  to  as  a  witness  or 

•helper.'* 


■  Ltfir  Qu.  liei:  vii.  61. 

"  Wihi.  8:  nn  archaic  authority,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  any  change. 
*  JtAU  43  (as  Schmid  and  the  Latin  Tersion  take  it).    Cp.  Theod.  Pen.  xiii.  3 
(HadiM  And  Stubbs.  Couticils,  iii.  402). 
»  JUhdb.  26. 

■  WibU  8 :  *  If  one  manumits  his  man  at  the  altar,  let  him  b*  folk-free.' 

"  Olanrili,  ii.  6.     Details  on  Anglo-Saxon  Bcrvitndc  may  be  found  in  Kcmble, 
SumM  in  England,  bk.  i.  c.  M,  and  Larking,  Dovicsday  Book  of  Kent,  note  ^7. 
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Wc  now  turn  to  judicial  institutions.  An  Anglo-Saxon  couit, 
wliether  of  public  or  private  justice,  was  not  surrounded  ^vith  such 
visiblt!  majesty  of  the  law  as  in  our  own  time,  nor  furnished  with 
any  obvious  means  of  compelling  obeilience.  It  Ls  the  feebleness  of 
executive  power  that  explains  the  large  space  occupied  in  archaic 
law  by  provisions  for  the  condact  of  suits  when  parties  make 
default.  In  like  manner  the  solemn  prohibition  of  taking  the  law 
into  one's  o\vn  hands  without  havi?ig  demanded  one's  right  in  the 
proper  court  shows  that  law  is  only  just  becoming  the  nile  of  life. 
Such  provisions  occur  as  eai'ly  as  the  dooms  of  Ine  of  Wessex,^'-'  ani^i 
may  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  jurisdictions 
save  by  consent  of  the  partieB.  Probably  the  public  courts  wer^i 
always  held  in  the  <ipen  air ;  there  is  no  mention  of  churches 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  a  practice  which  was  expressly  forbidden 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  when  court  houses  were  built. 
Private  courts  were  held,  when  practicable,  in  the  house  of  the  lor( 
having  the  jurisdiction,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  halimoie 
hall-moot.  This  name  may  indeed  have  been  given  to  a  lord's  comH 
by  way  of  designed  contrast  with  the  open-air  hundred  and  comitj 
courts.  The  manor-house  itself  is  still  known  as  a  court  in  mai 
places  in  the  west  and  south- oast  of  England, ^^ 

So  far  as  we  can  say  that  there  was  any  regular  judiciarsyste! 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  it  was  of  a  highly  archaic  type.    We  find  indeed 
a  clear  enough  distinction  between  pubhc  offences  and  private  wrongs. 
Liability  to   a   public  tine  or,  in  grave  cases,  cor^jorai  or  capiti 
puiiisiiment,  may  concur  with  liability  to  make  redress  to  a  perse 
wronged  or  slain,  or  to  liia  kindred,  or  to  incur  his  feud  in  default. 
But  neither  these  ideas  nor  their  appropriate  terms  are  confused  at 
any  time.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  perceptible  dilTerence  uf 
authorities  or  procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  until,  within 
a  centui-y  before  the  Conquest,  we  find  certain  of  the  gi*aver  public 
offences  reserved  iu  a  special  manner  for  the  king's  jurisdiction. 

The  staple  matter  of  judicial  proceedings  was  of  a  rude  and  simple 
kind.  In  so  far  as  we  can  trust  the  written  laws,  the  only  topics  of 
general  importance  were  mauslaying,  wounding,  and  cattle-stealing, 
yo  frequent  was  the  last-named  practice  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
for  a  man  who  was  minded  to  buy  cattle  honestly  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  buying  Btolen  beasts,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  are  full  of 
elaborate  precautions  on  this  head,  to  which  we  shall  return  presently. 

^  In.  0.  The  wording  '  wrace  du  '  ib  vague :  doubtless  it  nteana  taking  the  other 
party's  cattle. 

*"  E.^.  Clovelly  Cjurt,  N.  Devon.  Cp.  Ilentalia  cl  Custiimarin,  Somerset  Kecord 
Society,  ISdl,  Glossary  s.  v.  Curia.  It  ia  also  common  in  Gloucestershire,  Cheiihire, 
and  Kent.  The  word  halimoie  b  not  known  to  occur  before  llic  Conquest.  80  far  u 
it  gocB,  this  may  favour  the  aigumctit  ugainat  the  antiquily  of  private  jurisdiction. 
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As  to  procedure,  the  forms  were  BomeUmes  complicated*  always 
tiff  and  imbending.   Mistakes  in  form  "were  probaWy  fatal  at  every 
Trial   of  questions  of   fact,  in    anything   Uke  the  modern 
was  unknown.    Archaic  rules  of  evidence  make  no  attempt 
apply  any  measure  of  probability  to  individual  cases."  Oath  was 
be  primary  mode  of  proof,  an   oath  going  not  to  the  truth  of 
[epw-ific  fucts,  but  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  or  defence  as  a  whole. 
The  number  of  persons  required  to  swear  varied  according  to  the 
iture  of  the  case  and  the  rank  of  the  persons  concerned.     Inas- 
much as  the  oath,  if  duly  made,  was  conclusive,  what  we  uow  call 
be  burden  of  proof  was  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise  under 
icieiit  Germanic  procedure.     The  process  of  clparin*:!;  {meself  liy 
[th).'  full  performance  of  the  oath  wliich  the  law  required  in  the  par- 
ticnlar  case  is  that  which  later  medieval  authorities  call  '  making 
Jfie's  law,'  facerr  l':ocm.     It  remained    pos.sihlc,  in  certain  cases, 
|down  to  quite  modern  times.     An  accused  person  who  failed  in  his 
itb,  by  not  having  the  proper  number  of  oath-helpers  ^"^  prepared 
[k»  swear,  or  who  was  already  disqualifiud  from  clearing  himself  by 
Uh,  had  to  go  to  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  in  the  later  Aiiglo- 
nion  |>eriod.     Down  to  the  ninth  century  the  opposition  of  the 
dinrch  appears  to  have  kept  ordeal  outHide  the  recognised  law.''* 
Trial  liy  combat  was  to  all  appearance  as  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
loii  procedure  as  to  that  of  the  Sahc  law,^*  thou<?h  it  was  for- 
mally sanctioned   on   the  continent  by  Gundobald,  king  of    thu 
Burgundians,  at   the  very  beginning  of  the  bixth  century.'''''     An 
apparently  genuine  ordinance  of  William  the  Conqueror  enables 
j^aglisbmen  to  make  use  of  trial  by  battle  in  theii'  lawsuits  with 
|-Koia>ans,  but  expressly  allows  them  to  decline  it.     This  is  strong 
|io  prove  that  it  was  not  an  English  institution  in  any  form.-'"   Per- 
itt«d  or  jualified  private  war,  of  which  we  do  find  considerable 
iu    England, ^^  is  quite  a  diiYi-rcnt   matter.      The   Anglo- 


A  /?.  f/.  ii.  375. 
:  itsuml  niodern  tcnn  '  compargator  *  w&s  borrowed  by  leg&l  antiquaries  from 
alicai  sources  in  nmch  later  times.     It  h  &irani;i)  thai  our  ancestors  had  no 
lu«ai  term  of  their  ovi-n  for  nmtters  of  constcuit  practical  use ;   but  there  is  no 
litt  for  an;  in  tliia  case. 
"  E.  A  G.  9,  '  be  oniric  and  &Kani,'  13  the  first  mention  of  ordetil  wo  have  in  En^. 
It  is  «ill  more  significant  that  tlie  later  foriuulaa  (ycbuiid,  App.  xvii.)  aro 
P'«J  ttont  Prankish  sources.     See  Brunner,  D.  R.  G.  ii.  402. 
"  Th«  appearance  of  '  or«et '  [this  \i  a  correct  Northern    form  <»  Eng.   comcsf] 
the  privileges  cf  Wultham  Abbey,  Cod.  Dijft-  B13,  is  probably  duo  to  a  post- 
acribe.  for  our  text  rests  on  a  very  late  copy.     At  all  events  the  charter  is 
r.jeaiii  before  the  Conquest,    However,  trial  by  battle  may  well  have  been 
F#k6  Danelaw  throughout  the  tenth  century. 
Lex  I^nrgnnd.  viii.  §  2,  xlv.    Fu.<3tel  de  Coulanges,  La  Monarchic  /rauinc,  p. 
*';  0.  XfilMn.  Trial  by  Combat, 
*  Will.  II.  (WLlIelraes  eyninyes  t'tsetnyase). 

"  iilf.  i'2.    Sir  James  Stephen's  statenicitt  (Hist.  Cr.  L.  L  CI)  thai '  trial  by  battle 
^  fnlj  private  war  nnder  regulations '  cannot  be  accepted. 
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Norman  judicial  combat  belongs  to  a  perfectly  regular  and  regulated 
course  of  proceeding,  is  as  strictly  controlled  as  any  other  part  of 
it,  and  has  no  less  strictly  defined  legal  eousequences. 

A  *  fore-oath,'  diBtinct  from  the  definitive  oath  of  proof,  was 
required  of  the  party  commencing  a  suit,  unless  the  fact  complained 
of  were  manifest ;  thus  a  fore-oath  was  needless  if  a  man  sued  for 
wounding  and  showed  the  wound  to  the  court. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  Anglo-Saxon  courts,  our  direct 
evidence  is  of  the  scantiest.  We  have  to  supplement  it  with  indi- 
cations derived  from  the  Anglo-Norman  and  even  later  times. 

One  ecrtain  and  very  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  is  that  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were  not  separated, 
and  tlie  two  jurisdictions  w^ere  hardly  distinguished.  The  bishop 
sat  in  the  county  court ;  the  church  claimed  for  him  a  large  share 
in  the  direction  of  even  secular  justice,^"  and  the  claim  was  fuUy 
allowed  by  prmces  who  could  not  be  charged  with  weakness." 
Probably  the  bishop  was  often  the  only  memljer  of  the  court  who 
possessed  any  learnuig  or  any  systematic  training  in  public  affairs. 

Tbe  most  general  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a  court  or  assembly 
empowered  to  do  justice  is  ffemat.  In  this  word  is  included  all 
authority  of  the  kind  from  the  king  and  his  Witan  *^  downwards. 
Folc-tjfmut  appears  lo  mean  any  public  court  whatever,  greater  or 
less.  The  king  has  judicial  functions,  but  they  are  very  far  remoTcd 
from  our  modern  way  of  regarding  the  king  as  the  fountain  of 
justice.  His  business  is  not  to  see  justice  done  in  his  name  in  an 
ordinary  course,  but  to  exercise  a  special  and  reserved  power  which 
a  man  mast  not  invoke  unless  he  has  failed  to  get  his  cause  heard 
in  the  jarisdictioD  of  his  own  hundred."  Such  failure  of  justice 
might  happen  not  from  ill-will  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  any 
public  officer,  but  from  a  powerful  lord  protecting  offenders  who 
were  Ins  men.^-  In  sucii  cases  the  king  might  be  invoked  to  put 
forth  his  power.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process  was  barely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  combating  an  open  rebellion." 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  time  went  on,  the  king's  justice 
became  organised  and  regular,  and  superseded  nearly  all  the 
functions  of  the  ancient  county  and  hundred  courts.  But  the 
king's  power  to  do  justice  of  an  cxtraordmary  kind  was  far  from 
being  abandoned.  The  great  constructive  work  of  Henry  II  and 
Edward  I  made  it  less  important  for  a  time.  In  tbe  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  it  showed  its  vitality  in  tlie  hands  of  the  king's 

"  Edg.  iii.  5  (third  quarter  of  tenth  centurj')  -,   '  Instituteg  of  Polity '  in  Thorpe, 
A.  L,  ii. ;  Theod.  rcn.  II.  ii.  4  (Haddan  &  Stubbs,  Coimcih.  iii.  191). 
"  Writ  of  Cnut  from  York  Gospel  Book,  Slubbs,  SeL  Ch.  75. 
•■  '  WUenagcinot '  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  oflBciftl  term, 
"  Edg.  iii.  2,  repeated  Cnut,  ii.  17. 
"  atheist,  ii.  3.  "  Cf.  .Ethelst.  vi.  (Jud.  Civ.  Lund,)  8  §§  2,  3. 
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chancellors,  and  became  the  root  of  the  modern  system  of  equity.^* 

Kwn  to  our  own  time  that  system  preserved  the  marks  of  its 
gin  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  compulsion  exercised  by 
irtsof  equitable  jurisdiction.  Disobedience  to  their  process  and 
decrees  was  a  direct  and  special  contempt  of  the  king's  authority, 
and  a  •  commission  of  rebellion  '  might  issue  against  u  defendant 
making  default  in  a  chancery  suit,  however  widely  remote  its 
ibject  matter  might  be  from  the  public  atfairs  of  the  kingdom." 
We  have  many  examples,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ordi- 
ces  forbidding  men  to  seek  the  king's  justice  except  after  failure 
obtain  right  elsewhere,  of  the  witan  exercising  an  original  juris- 
ictiou  in  matters  of  disputed  claims  to  book-land.**'  This  may  be 
plained  in  more  than  one  way.  Book-land  was  (as  we  shall  see) 
*1  special  form  of  property  which  only  the  king  and  his  witan  could 
te.  Moreover,  one  or  both  parties  to  such  suits  were  often 
shops  or  the  heads  of  great  houses  of  religion,  and  thus  the 
uae  might  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  matter  fit  to  be  dealt 
ith  by  a  synod  rathei'  than  by  temporal  authority,  both  parties 
ultless  consenting  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  charters  that  inform  us  of  wbat  was  done,  especially  in  803 

5W(1  825  at   the   synods  or   synodal   councils   of   Clovesho,  that 

'famous  place  *  whose  situation  is  now  matter  of  mere  conjecture," 

i^Te  no  doubt  that  on  these  occasions,  at  least,  the  same  assembly 

,*hich  is  called  a  synod  also  acted  as  the  "Witan.     The  secular  and 

iritual  functions  of  these  great  meetings  might  have  been  dis- 

uated  by  lay  members  not  taking  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 

neas  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were.**     In  any 

it  is  highly  probable  that  the  prohibitions  above  cited  were 

ver  meant  to  apply  to  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  or  royal 

wumlations,  or  the  king's  immediate  followers. 

The  ortlinary  Anglo-Saxon  com'ts  of  pubhc  justice  were  the  county 

Qrt  and  the  hundred  court,  of  which  the  county  court  was  appointed 

be  held  twice  a  year,  the  hundred  every  four  weeks."    Poor  and 

ictinen  alike  were  entitled  to  bave  right  done  to  tbt?m,  thoiigli  the 

of  emphasising  this  elementary  point  of  law  in  the  tliird  quar- 

of  the  tenth  century  suggests  that  the  fact  was  often  olherwise.''" 

Thus  the  hundred  court  was  the  judicial  unit,  so  to  speftk,  for 

linary  atfairs.    We  have  no  evidence  that  any  lesser  public  court 

ted.     It  is  probable  enough  that  some  sort  of  tovsnship  meeting 

fts  held  fur  the  regulation  ef  the  common-field  husbandry  which 

irevuiJed  throughout  England  :  and  the  total  absence  of  any  written 

ird  of  Buch  meetings,  or  (so  far  as  we  know)  allusion  to  tliem, 

**  BUurkst.  Comm..  iii.  51.         »  Jb.  iii.  444. 

**  Cues  collected  in  Essays  in  Anrjlo-Saxon  Law,  ad  fin. 

"  Etile,  Land  Oiarters,  4J3.  «"  Cf.  Keuible,  ifaxom  in  Eng.  ii.  217,  219. 

*  Sdj.  i.  1,  iii.  5.  **  £dg.  iii.  1. 
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hardly  makes  the  fact  less  probable.  But  we  have  no  ground  what- 
ever for  concluding  that  the  townshiivmoot,  if  that  were  its  name,  had 
any  properly  judicial  functions.  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  hundred  may  have  been  smaller,  and  that 
of  the  township  lai-ger,  than  in  later  times.*'  *  Mark-moot,'  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  primary  court,  appears 
rather  to  mean  a  court  held  on  the  marches  of  adjacent  counties 
or  hundreds,  or  perhaps  on  the  boundary  dyke  itself.** 

The  ordinances  which  tell  us  of  the  times  of  meeting  appointed 
for  the  county  and  hundred  courts  tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  their 
procedure.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain,  however,  that  they  had  no 
complete  or  efficient  mode  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  parties  or 
enforcing  their  orders.  A  man  who  refused  to  do  justice  to  others 
according  to  the  law  could  only  be  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  save  in  the  cases  which  were  grave  enough  to  call  for  a  special 
expedition  against  him.  Outlawry,  developed  in  the  Danish  period 
as  a  definite  part  of  English  legal  process,  remained  such  until  our 
own  time.  All  this  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  archaic  legal 
systems  in  general.  Nothing  in  it  is  peculiarly  English,  not  much 
is  peculiarly  Germanic. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  pubhc  jurisdiction.  But  we 
know  that  after  the  Norman  Conquest  England  was  covered  with 
the  private  jm'isdictions  of  lords  of  various  degrees,  from  the  king 
himself  downwards,  holding  courts  on  their  lands  at  which  their 
tenants  were  entitled  to  seek  justice  in  their  own  local  affairs,  and 
bound  to  attend  that  justice  might  be  done  to  their  fellows.  *  Court 
baron  '  is  the  most  usual  modern  technical  name  for  a  court  of  this 
kind.  Further,  we  know  that  private  jurisdiction  existed  on  the 
continent  much  earlier,  and  that  it  existed  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  a  question  not  free  from  doubt 
whether  the  institution  was  imported  from  the  continent  not  long 
before  that  time,  or  on  the  contrary  had  been  known  in  England 
a  good  while  before,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  date  of  our  earliesl 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  charters,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly and  directly  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  earUer  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  *  sac  and  soc,'  whatever  theii 
exact  individual  meaning  may  be,  import,  when  used  together,  the 
power  of  exercising  private  jurisdiction,  and  the  right  to  take  and 
enjoy  the  profits  thereof.  Now  the  first  authentic  appearance  oJ 
these  words  in  a  formal  document  is  in  or  very  soon  after  the  yeai 
1020,  in  a  writ  issued  by  Cnut  to  confirm  the  new  archbishop  iEthel- 
noth  in  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,*^  where  the  privi- 

'•  F.  W.  Maitland, '  The  Surnames  of  English  Villages,'  Archceol.  Rev.  iv.  233,  239 
*■-  Cf.  Schmid,  Oes.  d.  A.-S.  Gloss.,  s.  v.  Mearc. 

''  Earle,  Land  Charters,  p.  232 ;  first  published  by  Eemble  in  the  Archaeologica 
Journal,  1857.    Its  terms  are  closely  followed  by  a  writ  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  sup 


!«:('  of  '*ac  an<l  siVa  *  among  otbtTs  is  expressly  prantwl.  And  thxa 
light  lead  to  tlie  inference  that  private  jurisdiction  did  not  exist  in 
SD<;laud,  or  existed  only  as  an  abuse  and  encroachment  of  i)Owerfal 
nen,  •  iniuste  et  \yei'  viin,' in  the  language  of  the  Anglt)-Xorman 
fctime,  bcforo  the  year  1000  or  thcrcahouts.  But  we  mupt  observe 
[that  this  writ  of  Cnut  does  not  by  any  means  purtx)rt  or  appear,  on 
[llhe  face  of  it,  to  bo  doing  anything  new  or  unusual.  Nor  w  as  there 
[wy  reason  at  that  time  why  Cnut  should  extend  the  privileges  of 
Ittesee  of  Canterbury  at  the  expenst'  of  the  crown.  If  there  were 
lytliing  new  in  the  form  of  the  gi'ant,  it  seems  at  least  as  likely 
Hat  tb«j  king,  though  neither  willuig  nor  able  to  interfere  with  the 
|*priviJeges  of  the  church  a?  he  found  them,  took  the  occasion  to  re- 
resent  them  as  expressly  derived  from  his  own  authority.  We  have 
Mready  iwinted  out  that  the  notion  of  all  jurisdiction  and  public 
■■jnstii'e  proceeding  from  the  king  does  not  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
priod.  And  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  introduction  of  formal 
^words  of  jurisdiction  in  the  documents  of  the  eleventh  century  marks, 
ot  the  encroachment  of  lords  on  the  office  of  the  popular  courts, 
W  the  increasujg  power  of  the  king,  and  the  determination  to  have 
^^8  supremacy  at  least  nominally  recognised.  Thus  viewed,  it  would 
^Btastep  in  the  direction  of  the  far  more  thorough  measures  after- 
^virds  carried  out  by  Edward  I.  Positive  proof  is  not  forthcoming, 
^wit  the  language  of  earlier  charters  is  at  least  as  conipatiblo  with 
_this opinion  as  with  the  contrary  one.  In  all  feudal  jurisprudence 
in  all  medieval  arguments,  whether  in  the  municipal  courts  of 
fwopean  states  or  between  sovereign  princes  themselves,  which 
cceded  on  feudalist  assumptions,  it  was  an  unquestioned  prin- 
iple  that  jurisdiction  was  the  natural  fruit  and  incident  of  the  privi- 
Jfiammed  up  as  '  immunities.'  ''•  And  it  is  now  almost  a  commoii- 
lOt  history  that  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  imposing  feudalism 
England,  did  but  accelerate  a  process  that  was  already  begun, 
"is  difficult  to  suppose  that  private  jurisdiction,  the  most  essential 
lK.iiiit  of  fiMidali.sni.  was  ain^tni.^  tlu'  Infest  to  be  adopted. 


Ill 

Tocecding  to  the  usual  subject  matters  of  AngIo-8axon  jurift- 
L»ji'liyn,  we  find  what  may  be  called   the  usual   archaic  features. 

tlie  only  substantive  rules  that  are  at  all  fully  set  forth  have  to  do 

^•th  offences  and  wrongs,  mostly  those  Avhich  are  of  a  violent  kind, 

^^  with  theft,  mostly  cattle-lifting.     Except  so  far  as  it  is  in- 

flved  in  the  law  of  theft,  the  law  of  property  is  almost  entirely 

P^  b;  Mr.  Adftiua  (Estays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  p.  47)  tu  be  the  first  of  its  kind, 
•■^  )(omuin  in  fonn. 

"  Cp.  G.  H.  Blakcslcy, '  Manorial  JtirlsJiclion.'  L.  Q.  H.  v.  113.  .Sp*ce  docs  not 
UmvoI  a  deiaile'l  iliPCUsHion  here.  The  matter  has  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
^^^t'iniamity'  m  o  whole. 
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left  in  the  region  of  unwritten  custom  and  local  usage.  The  law  of 
contract  is  rutlinientarv,  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  barely  distin- 
guishable fiom  the  law  of  property.  In  fact  people  who  have  no 
system  of  credit  and  very  little  foreign  trade,  aud  who  do  nearly 
all  their  business  in  person  and  by  word  of  mouth  with  iieiglibours 
whom  they  know,  have  not  much  occasion  for  a  law  of  contract. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  in  this  place  the  relation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  customs  and  ordinances  to  those  of  Germaniu  nations  on  the 
continent ;  to  im^uire,  for  example,  why  the  Salic  or  the  Lombard 
laws  Bhould  present  striking  resemblances  even  in  detail  to  the 
laws  of  Alfred  or  Cnut,  l)ut  provide  with  e<pial  or  greater  minute- 
ness for  other  similar  cases  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  authorities 
are  silent.  In  the  period  of  antiquarian  compilation  which  set  in 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  which  the  so-called  laws  of 
Henry  I  are  the  most  conspicuous  i>roduct,  we  Bee  not  only  imita- 
tion of  the  continental  collections,  but  sometimes  express  reference 
to  their  rules.'^''  But  this  kind  of  reference,  at  the  hands  of  a  com- 
piler who  could  also  quote  the  Thcodo.sian  code,"'''  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  possibilities  of  continental  influence  at  an  carlit-r 
time.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Alfred  and  his  successors  had 
learned  persons  about  them  who  ■vvere  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Frankish  legislation  if  not  \rith  that  of  remoter  kingdoms.  But  it 
suffices  to  know  that,  in  its  general  features,  Anglo-Saxon  law  ia 
not  only  archaic,  but  offers  an  especinliy  pare  type  of  Germanic 
archaism.  "We  are  therefore  warranted  in  supposing,  wliere 
English  authority  fails,  that  the  English  usages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  were  generally  like  the  earliest  corresponding  ones  of  which 
evidence  can  be  found  on  the  continent. 

Preservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment  of  offences  were 
dealt  with,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  partly  under  the  customary 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  partly  by  the  speeial  authority  of 
the  king.  In  England  that  authority  gi*adually  superseded  all 
others.  All  criminal  offences  have  long  been  said  to  be  committed 
against  the  king's  peace ;  and  the  phrase,  along  with  '  the  king's 
liighway,*  has  passed  into  common  use  as  a  kind  of  ornament  of 
Hpetch,  without  any  dear  sense  of  its  historical  mean  hi  g.  The 
two  phrases  are,  indeed,  intimately  connected  ;  they  come  from  the 
time  when  the  king's  protection  was  not  universal  \|(Ut  particular, 
when  the  king's  peace  was  not  for  all  men  or  all  places,  and  the 
king's  highway  was  in  a  special  manner  protected  by  it.  Breach 
of  the  king's  peace  was  an  act  of  personal  disobedience,  and  a  much 
graver  matter  than  an  ordinary  breach  of  public  order ;  it  made 

"  Hen.  c.  87  §  10,  89  §  1,  secundum  legem  Sali^am ;  90  g  4,  a^cutlduln  legem 
Itihuariormn  solvaltir. 

"  lb.  c.  33  §  4,  f/^  libra  ThixiJosiajtac  legis,  iniuste  victus  infra  trcs  vifnses  rejiaret 
caitsam.    The  ^uoiatioQ  is  really  from  an  epitome  of  the  i^ex  Bomana  Visiffotborm. 
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be vrrong-docr  tlie  kings  euemy.     The  notion  of  the  king's  peace 

ppears  to  have  had  two  distinct  origias.     There  were,  first,  the 

ccial  sanctity  of  the  king's    house,  which  may  l)e  regarded  as 

liffering  only  in  degree  from  that  which  Germanic  usage  attached 

ferj-where  to   the  homestead  of  a  free  man ;  and,  secondly,  the 

:ial  protection  of  the  king's  attendants  and  servants,  and  other 
Brcons  whom  he  thouglit  ht  to  place  on  the  same  footing.  In  the 
Her  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  king's  particular  protection  is  called 
'griVaa  distinct  from  the  more  general  word  *  fri?.'  Although 
be  proper  name  is  of  comparatively  recent  intrt)ductiou  (A.  S. 

ron.  A.D.  1002)  and  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  the  thing  seems 
I  answer  to  the  Frankish  M-riHit  or  rerhum  n-tfis,  which  is  as  old  as 
be  Salic  law.'*'  The  rapid  extension  of  the  king's  peace  till  it 
),  after  the   Norman   Conquest,    the   normal   and   general 

Bgnard  of  puhUc  order,  seems  peculiarly  Englieh.'**  On  the  con- 
Qcnt  the  king  appears  to  have  heen  recognised  as  protector  of 
be  general  peace,  besides  having  power  to  grant  special  protection 
'peace  of  a  higher  order,  from  a  much  earlier  time."" 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  was  any  fixed  name  for  the  general 

ace  which  was  protected   only  by   the  hundred  court  and  the 

llJorinan.     Very  jjossibly  the  medieval  usage  by  which  an  inferior 

Wirt  was  said  to  be  in  the  peace  of  the  lord  who  lu^ld  the  court"" 

ly  Ro  buck  in  some  form  to  the  earliest  lime  when  there  were  any 

forms  of  justice ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  in  the  early 
irtof  the  tenth  century  men  spake  of  th<i  peace  of  the  Witan.''' 
fe  have  not  found  English  authority  for  any  such  term  as  folk- 
torr,  which  lias  sometimes  been  used  in  imitation  of  German 
titers.  No  light  is  thrown  on  early  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  or  methods 
■  bc'ping  the  jwace  by  the  provision  that  every  man  shall  i>e  in  a 
iHindred  and  tithing.  For  it  th'st  appears  in  this  dt.'iinite  farm  iu 
kws   of  Cnut/'^   and   it   has   ever}'   appearance    of   bemg    a 


**llttU  de  CjuUnges,  Oriijiiut  dii  tysUme  fijial,  p.  300  iqq.  Lex  Sal.  xiii.  n, 
-X  Capit.  r.  {cdift  of  Chilperic)  U.  To  be  out  of  the  king's  piotcotiuti  b  to  bo  extra 
>>v»j  luurn,  furas  nostto  sennone.  In  xiv.  4.  praeci'ptuin  appears  to  be  tbe  king*8 
''tWn  pnit«H!tion  or  licence.  The  phrase  iu  Ed.  Coiif.  •»  ^  1  (cf.  Brimner,  D.  U.  G. 
'^KoTif  siui  utlagaiil  cum  rex,  or,  an  Uoger  of  UovedeQ  giveii  it,  utlagabit  eum  rex 
Mril  lui,  looks  more  like  the  confused  imitation  of  an  archaising  compiler  than  u 

tparmllel. 

*  For  details  see  F.  Polhjck,  Oxford  Lectures,  ls»0,  *  The  King'g  Peace,'  op.  cit.  65. 
^firunuer,  ii.  §§  l>5,  G(i,  who  calU  attention  (p.  -I'i)  to  the  relative  we&kncss  of 
ill  England. 

ISUi  and  14th  cent,  precedents  for  opening  a  court  in  '  The  Court  Buron  * 
<a  Set.,  Ml.  P.  W.  Maitland,  1S91). 
, "  £dw.  II,  1.     Schmid,  Glosti.  t.  v.  Friede,  considers  llie  general  peace  to  have 
king'ft  pcare  in  sonic  sense.    This  lacks  authority,  but  is  nearer  tho  truth 
tdkiag  of  Volks/rkdc:   it  seems  accepted  as  regards  the  Contin*?nt :  Brunner 

"H20. 
TOL.  vm. — KO.  UX.  t 
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deliberate  piece  of  legislation.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
admmistiative  raechanism  rather  than  of  the  law  itself. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  as  weU  aa  in  other  Germanic  laws  we  find  that 
the  idea  of  wronf^  to  a  person  or  his  kindred  is  still  primary,  and 
that  of  offence  agaiiist  the  common  weal  secondary,  even  in  the 
Rravest  cases.  Only  by  degrees  ditl  the  modern  principlits  prevail, 
that  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  must  ho  content  with  the 
remedies  rtfforded  them  Ijy  law,  and  nuitit  not  seek  private  vengennce, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  public  offences  cannot  be  remitted  or 
comiiounded  by  private  bargain. 

Personal  iujm-y  is  in  the  first  place  a  eanse  of  feud,  of  private 
war  between  the  kindreds  of  the  wrong-doer  and  of  the  person 
wronged.  This  must  be  carefully  distingnished  from  a  right  of 
specific  retaliation,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  Germanic  law/** 
But  the  feud  may  be  appeased  by  the  acceptance  of  a  comiK>sition. 
Some  kind  of  arbitration  was  probably  resorted  to  from  a  very 
early  time  to  fix  the  amount.  The  next  stage  is  a  scale  of 
compensation  fixed  by  custom  or  enactment  for  death  or  minor 
injuries,  which  may  be  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
pt-rson  injured.  Such  a  scale  may  well  exist  for  a  time  without 
any  jmsitive  duty  of  the  kindred  to  accept  the  composition  if 
offered.  It  may  serve  only  the  purpose  of  saving  disputes  as 
to  the  amount  proper  to  bo  paid  where  the  parties  are  disposed  to 
make  peace.  But  this  naturally  leads  to  the  kindred  being  first 
expected  by  public  opinion  and  then  required  by  public  authority 
not  to  pursue  the  feud  if  the  proper  composition  is  forthcoming, 
except  in  a  few  extreme  cases  which  also  finally  disappear.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wrong  done  to  an  iiidiridual  extends  beyond  his  own 
family  ;  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  cammunity  of  which  be  is  a  member  ; 
and  thus  the  wrong-doer  may  be  regarded  as  a  pidilic  enemy. 
Buch  expressions  as  '  outlaw  against  all  the  i>eople '  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  preserve  this  point  of  view.'^  The  conception  of  an 
offence  done  to  the  State  in  its  corporate  person,  jir  {ns  in  our  own 
system)  as  represented  by  the  king,  is  of  later  growth. 

Absolute  chronology  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  stage  of  gi'owth 
or  decay  in  which  archaic  institutions,  and  this  one  in  particular, 
may  be  found  in  different  countries  and  times.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  us  the  blood-feud  in  full  force  in  cases  of  manslayuig 
(there  is  little  or  nothing  about  wounding),  tempered  by  ransom 
or  composition  which  appears  to  be  settled  by  agi-eement  or 
arbitration  in  each  case.  In  the  classical  period  of  Greek  history 
this  baa  wholly  disappeared.  But  in  Iceland,  as  late  as  the  lime  of 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  we  find  a  state  of  society  whicli 

"  Par.  19  of   he  introduction  to  Alfred's  laws,  copied  from  the  book  of  Exodat,  ii 
of  course  no  exception. 

*■  Cp.  Grttlis  biiga,  c.  79. 


keeiuback  to  Hnmer.    Man&lavings  and  Ithwd-feuds  are  constant, 
aid  the  eemi-judicial  arbitration  of  wise  men,  though  often  invoked,. 
but  imperfectly  successfal  in  staying  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
ling  adversaries.    There  is  not  even  any  recognised  ecale 
tttions.   In  the  Germanic  laws  both  of  England  and  of  the 
'vte  find  a  much  more  settled  rule  some  centuries  earlier, 
.  scales  of  composition  are  established.    A  freeman's  hfe  has  a 
tgular  ralne  set  upon  it,  called  untjiltJ,  literally  '  man's  price  '  or 
'luan-jiaynicnt,  "^^  or  ofteuer  in  English  documents '  wer  '  simi)ly. 
For  injuries  to  the  person  short  of  death  there  is  an  elaborate 
riff;  the  modern  practice  of  assessing  damages,  though  familiar 
Roman  law  in  the  later  republican  period,  is  unknown  to  early 
&rmanic  law,  nor  were  there  in  Germanic  procedure  any  means 
ajiplying  the  idea  if  it  had  existed.     Composition  must  generally 
!  accepted  if  offered  ;  jirivate  war  is  lawful  only  when  the  adversary 
inately  refuses  to  do  right.     In  that  case  indeed,  as  we  learn 
a  well-known  ordinance  of  Alfred.*^  the  power  of  the  ealdor- 
jnan,  and  of  the  kmg  at  need,  may  be  called  in  if  the  plaintiff  in 
at  strong  enough  by  himself ;  in  other  words  the  contumacious 
)f  justice  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  of  the  common- 
At  a  somewhat  later  time  we  find  the  acceptance  and 
Ijment  of  comiwsitions  enforced  by  puttuig  the  obligation  between 
I  parties  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  king's  pcace.^'    But  it 
I  at  least  theoretically  possible,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
ttlury,  for  a  manslayer  to  elect  to  bear  the  feud  of  the  kindred.'''' 
own  kindred,  however,  might  avoid  any  share  in  tlie  feud  by 
claiming  him ;  any  of  them  who  maintained  him  after  this,  as 
til  as  any  of  the  avenging  kinsfolk  who  meddled  with  any  but  the 
ftual  wrong-doer^  was  deemed  a  foe  to  the  king  (tlie  strongest 
of  expressing  outlawry)  and  forfeited  all  his  property. 
We  find  the  public  and  private  aspects  of  injurious  acts  pretty 
irly  distinguished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  terms.     HVr,  as  we  havi- 
»d^  is  the  value  set  on  a  man's  life,  increasmg  with  his  rank.     Fur 
"^ny  purposes  it  could  be  a  burden  as  well  as  a  benefit :  the 
)ant  of  a  man's  own  iter  was  often  the  measure  of  the  fine  to  be 
for  his  offences  against  public  order.     TI'v7t'  is  the  usual  word 
a  penal  fine   payable   to   the  king   or  to   some  other  public 
Jiority.      ])ot  (the  modern  Germaji  ]iussi)  is  a  nmre  general 
rd,  including  compensation  of  any  kind.     Some  of  the  gravest 
euces,  especially  against  the  king  and  his  peace,  are  said  to  be 

**  Qntnm.  D.  N.  A.  (W!l.     An  arcb&io  synonym  /t^iVi  occurs  £tbelb.  22.  23.  cp. 
C52. 
.Klf.  42. 

Edm.  II.  7,  aii'l  •  IJp  Wergililo  '  (Schniid,  App.  vii.)  §  4. 
*  Edai.  II.  1.    jEthelr,  11. 15  §  1.  sugKests  but  hordly  proves  a  change.  Icnvijig  the 
with  the  eUin  luan's  kiiidicd  alone,  tliuugh  such  is  held  to  havu  been  the 
talt  on  the  Continent :  Bruuncr,  D,  li,  G.  i.  1C3. 
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hUU&9f  '  bootless  ;  '  tbat  is,  the  offemler  is  not  entitled  to  redeem 
bimself  at  all,  and  is  at  the  kin^j's  mercy.  The  distinction  between 
ner  and  wlte  must  be  very  ancient ;  it  corresponds  to  what  is  told 
us  of  German  custom  by  Tacitus.^^ 

The  only  punishments,  in  the  proper  sense,  generally  applicable 
to  freemen,  were  money  fines,  and  death  in  the  extreme  cases  where 
redemption  with  a  money  fine  was  not  allowed.  Mutilation  and 
other  corjioml  punishmeuts  are  prescribed  (but  with  the  alternative 
of  redemption  by  a  heavy  Jinc)  for  false  accusers,  for  habitual 
criminals,  and  for  persons  of  evil  repute  who  have  failed  in  the 
ordeal.""^ 

Imprisonment  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Sajion  laws  only  as  a  meai 
of  temporary  security.  Slaves  were,  of  course,  liable  to  capital 
and  other  corporal  punishment,  and  generally  without  redcmption. 
The  details  have  no  material  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  the 
law,  and  may  be  left  to  students  of  semi-barbarous  manners.  Out- 
lawry, at  first  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  commonwealth  against 
an  offending  member,  became  a  regular  means  of  compelling  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  courts,  as  in  form  it  continued  so 
to  bo  down  to  modern  times,"'  In  criminal  proceedings,  however,  it 
was  used  in,  or  very  soon  after,  Alfred's  time,  that  is,  about  the 
end  of  the  nmth  century,  as  a  substantive  penalty  for  vii>lent  resis- 
tance to  legal  process  or  persistent  contempt  of  court.'*  Before  the 
Conquest  outlawry  involved  not  only  forfeiture  of  goods  to  the 
king,  but  liabihty  to  be  killed  with  impunity.  It  was  no  offence  to 
the  king  to  kill  his  enemy,  and  the  kindred  might  not  claim  the 
wergild.""*  It  was  thought,  indeed,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  the  same  reason  applied  to  persons  under 
the  penalties  appointed  by  the  statutes  of  praemunirt',  which 
expressly  included  being  put  out  of  the  king's  protection.^* 

It  would  appear  that  great  difliculty  was  found  both  in  obtaining 
specific  evidence  of  offences,  and  in  compelling  accused  and  sus- 
pected persons  to  submit  themselves  to  justice,  and  pay  their  fines 
if  convicted.  This  may  serve  to  explain  the  severe  provisions  of 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period  against  a  kind  of  persons  described  as 

"  Trc,  GfniJ.  c.  12.  But  is  cloBcly  eounectetl  wilh  better:  the  itiea  is  'making 
good.' 

'•  In.  11?,  .Elf.  33.  Cq.  ii.  IG,  aO.  The  '(olk-leasing '  of  Alfred's  law  must  be 
habitual  false  accusation  in  the  folk-iuool,  not  private  slander. 

1'  It  was  fonnally  abolished  in  civil  proccfdinga  only  in  1870,  42  it  43  VicL 
59,9.3.     In  criminiil  matters  it  is  still  posaible.  ssec  the  Statute  Law  Ileviiiion  Act, 
18SS,  s.  1.     But  it  has  not  been  in  usb  for  a  generation  or  moit*. 

»»  E.  Jt  G.  G  §  G  (where  the  outlawry  for  slaying  an  oflicer  coltecting  the  Churdia 
dues  appears  to  easue  ipso  facto),  cp.  Edg.  i.  3.  /Elbelr.  i.  1  s  'J>  and  many  later 
pMsoges. 

»»  E.  4  O.  6  §  7 :  the  outlaw,  if  skiD,  shall  lie  tfgylde,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Homeric  rifiroivos. 

"  Co.  Litt.  130  a,  UladESt.  Comm.  iv.  118,  5  Eiii,  o.  1. 
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'lre<iuently  accused,'  *  of  no  cretllL' ''     One  who  had  been  several 
(imcs  charged  (with  theft,  it  seems  we  must  understand),  and  kept 
latray  from  three  courts  running,  might  be  pursued  and  arrested  as 
lliief,  and  treated  as  on  outlaw  if  he  failed  to  give  security  to 
aswer  his  accusers.^'    A  man  of  evil  repute  is  already  half  con- 
[Imned,  and  if  he  evades  justice  it  is  all  but  conclusive  proof  of 
In  communities  where  an  honest  man's  neighbours  knew 
[pretty  well  what  he  was  doing  every  day  and  most  of  the  day,  this 
probably  did  not  work  much  injustice.     And  Knglisli  criminal  pro- 
'wdure  still  held  to  this  point  of  view  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest.   It  may  be  said  to  linger  even  nowadays  in  the  theoretical 
jwwer  of  grand  juries  to  present  offences  of  their  own  knowledge. 

Several  passages,  and  those  from  a  period  of  comparatively 

Liettlfd  government,  show  that  great  men,  whose  followers  had  com- 

jiniUed  crimes,  often    harboured  and  maintained   them   in   open 

[ileiiaace  of  common  right.''     If  it  was  needful  for  .Kthelstan,  the 

BJctor  of  Brunanburh,  to  make  ordinances  against  lawlessness  of 

this  kiud,  we  can  only  think  that  weaker  princus  left  it  without 

reiucdy,  not  because  the  evil  was  less  in  their  days,  but  because 

tlu'v  had  no  power  to  amend  it.     The  same  thing  was  common 

tiioui^'h  in  the  Scottish  highlands  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the 

eighteenth  century.'" 

'     Patting  together  these  indications  of  a  feeble  executive  power, 

we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  absence  of  trial  by  battle  from  Anglo- 

Saxnn  procedure  can  best  be  explained  by  the  persistence  of  extra- 

iuJicial  fighting.     Gundobald  of  Burgundy,  and  other  Germanic 

nilers  after  him,  tempted  their  subjects  into  court  by  a  kind  of 

wnipromise.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  theli*  ostensible 

rekson  of  avoiding  perjury  was  the  real  one.     Rather  it  was  under- 

1,  though  it  covild  not  be  officially  expressed,  that  Burgundian 

siJ  Lombard  "^  freemen  would  submit  to  being  forbidden  to  fight 

It  i»f  com-t  on  the  terms  of  being  allowed  to  fight  under  legal 

faction,  thus  combining  the  physical  joy  of  battle  with  the  intel- 

ctaal  luxury  of  strictly  formal  procedure.     It  seems  plausible  to 

Enj;.  hht-byiig,  fvlci'  ungdrifxce,  Lat.  incredibilis.    The  idea  is  the  contradiction 
'>«'»yi«=  Jiomo  probus  or  legalis.    Folce  or  eallumfolce  signifies  merely  notorietj  : 
iinil  in  the  text,  as  some  writers  have  done,  a  doctrine  of  fealty  to  the  people 
i-jQvcreign, 

*  Edp.  iii.  7.  Cn.  ii.  33,  ep.  ib.  22. 
ilthrlEt.  ii.  3,  rp.  17.  iv.  3.     Cp.  too  vi.  K,  as  to  overpoweriful  clous. ' 

*  Cp.  bai'lie  Nicol  Jarvie  on  the  state  of  the  Hi;;h  lands,  Rob  Hoy,  ii.  ch.  12  (origin  nl 

««U0|. 

Uaiyratid,  4.d.  731,  openly  regretted  that  trial  hy  combat  conld  not  be  abolished 
.a.  lii.  c.  11(?;  inccrti  suvtus  de  iudicio  dei,  et  vtuUos  audiuimtu per pugnam 
iia  causam  mam  pcrdete  :  sed  prvpttr  conniittitincm  gentis  nottrat  langol>ar- 
fcjrm  ipmvt  uetare  non  i>omwnuf),    AvituB.  nrchbishop   of   Vicnnc  ('  B2h\ 
'*•*••»!  offiinst  GunrlobaM's  onlinnticc. 
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suppose  Ibat  t!ie  mechanism  of  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  not 
commonly  strong  enough  to  accomphsh  even  this. 


Offences  specially  ilealt  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laAvs  are  treason,  homicide,  wounding  and  assault  (which,  however, 
if  committed  hy  free  men,  are  more  wrongs  than  crimes) ,  and  theft. 
Treason  to  one's  lord,  especialJy  to  the  king,  is  a  capital  crime. 
And  the  essence  of  the  crime  already  consists  in  compassing  or 
imagming  the  king's  death,  to  use  the  later  language  of  Edward 
Ill's  Parliament.'*'*  The  like  appears  in  other  Germanic  docu- 
ments.^' It  seems  i)]'ol>able,  however,  that  this  does  not  represent 
any  original  Germanic  tradition,  but  is  borrowed  from  the  Itoman 
law  of  maieshis,  of  which  one  main  head  was  plotting  against  the  lives 
of  the  chief  magistrates.**"-^  No  part  of  theEoraan  law  was  more  likely 
to  be  imitated  by  the  conquerors  of  lloman  territory  and  provinces ; 
and  when  an  idea  iirst  appears  in  England  in  Alfred's  time,  there 
is  no  dirticulty  whatever  in  supposing  it  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. Not  that  rulers  exercising  undetined  powers  in  a  rude  state 
of  society  needed  the  Lex  Julia  to  teacli  them  the  importance  of 
putting  down  conspiracies  at  the  earliest  possible  stage.  We  are 
now  speaknig  of  the  formal  enuneiation  f>f  the  rule.  On  the  other 
Land  the  close  association  of  treason  against  the  king  with  treason 
against  one's  personal  lord  who  is  not  the  king  is  eminently 
Cicrmanic.  This  was  preserved  in  the  '  petty  treason  '  of  medieval 
and  modern  criminal  law. 

The  crime  of  treason  was  nnntonable,"  and  the  charge  had  to 
be  repelled  by  an  oath  adeijuate  in  number  of  oath-helpers,  and 
perhaps  in  solemnity,  to  the  wergild  of  the  king  or  other  lord  as  the 
ease  might  be.  If  the  accused  could  not  clear  himself  by  oath, 
and  was  driven  to  ordeal,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  threefold  ordeal,*' 
•■  MIL  i. 

"  Ed.  Roth.  1  (L.  LanKob.)  C(i;i/;yi  animotu  rcgix  cotjitmcrit  tiui  consilinvciit ;  L. 
Sax.  iii.  1,  dc  morte  consiluttits  fucrit ;  bo  L.  Biiiuw.  ii.  1,  L.  AJttin.  xxiv:  tnortem 
duels  cimsUUilua  fucrit',  rp.  BruniuT,  D.  It,  (I.  ii.  IIH-"*. 

*-  The  following  words  no  doubt  Bubslautiulty  represent  llie  leit  of  the  lex  Julia; 
Ciiinsve  oycra  consilJo  dolo  vialo  consilium  inituu  erit  quo  quis  niagislratus  populi 
Jiomani  quivc  imjfcriiim  potcslatcmvc  habmt  occidatur.  D.  -18.  4.  ad  I.  luliam  rnait*' 
tiitis,  1  §  1.  Tbe  covsiliavcrit,  cousiliatus  fucrit,  of  the  Germanic  laws  can  hardly  b« 
an  acci<lenli*l  rcacmblivnce.  In  the  title  of  iho  Snxou  liiw  iJie  term  laesa  domination* 
is  used.  In  Oliinv.  xiv.  1.=  Betj.  M.  iv.  1,  the  principal  teruis  are  ittachinatum  fuiau 
rcl  aliquidfecissc,  but  consilium  dadisse  is  there  too.  "  Cn.  ii.  64.  Hen.  1*2. 

♦'  .'Elf.  4,  .Atheist,  ii.  4.  Jilholr.  v.  30.  vi.  37,  Cn.  ii.  o7.  This  last  passage,  in  its 
literal  terms,  would  not  allow  purgation  by  oath-helpers  at  all,  but  send  the  accused 
htraight  to  the  ordeal.  So  great  a  obani^e  of  the  previous  law  can  scarcely  have  been 
intended.  .S'lthelred's  ordinance,  vi.  37,  requires  the  'deepest  oath,'  whatever  that 
was.  Cp.  Godwine's  oath  cum  totius  fcrc  Angliae principibua  ct  mini^tris  dujnioribris, 
Flor.  Wigorn.  s.  a.  1040.  Possibly  Danish  law  may  have  been  stricter  than  English. 
Wo  Lear  of  au  oath  of  49  thanes  against  the  charge  of  robbing  a  corpse :  Be  icalrtd/e, 
ficlimiii,  Ai'p.  XV.  in  a  docuiucnt  apparently  of  Punish  extraction,  see  Brunner 
IK  A'.  G.  ii.  r.84. 


Iiat  is,  the  hot  iron  was  of  three  poiiiuls'  weight  instead  of  one 
Band,  or  the  arm  had  to  be  plunged  elbow-deep  instead  of  wrisl- 
pftp  into  the  Iwiling  water.*' 

Homicide  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  as  a  matter  for 

omposition  in  the  ordinarj' case  of  slaying  in  open  quarrel.     There 

[irt-  adilitional  jmblio  penalties  in  aggiavated  cases,  as  where  a  man 

[iB slain  in  the  king's  presence  or  otherwise  in  breach  of  the  king's 

And  a  special  application  of  the  king's  protection  is  made 

I  in  favour  of  strangers;    a  matter  of  some  importance  when  we 

rtmeinber  that  l>efore  the  time  of  Alfred  a  Mercian  was  a  stranger 

in  Kfrut,  and   a  Wessex   man  in   Mercia.     Two-thirds  of  a  slain 

stranger's  urr  goes  to  the  king.     We  find  a  rudiment  of  the  modern 

distinction   between   murder  and   manslaughter,  but  the   line   is 

Amvra  not  between  wilful  and   other  kiliiiig,  but  between  killing 

^openly  and  in  secret.     It  would  seem  indeed   that  '  mortS '  at  one 

meant  only  killing  by  poison  or  witchcraft.     The  offence  of 

r*Hiop15*  was  unatonable,  and  the  murderer,  if  ascertained,  might 

I  be  delivered  over  to  the  dead  man's  kindred. '•"' 

Ail  outlaw  might,  as  we  have  seen,  l)e  slain  with  impunity  ;  and 

fit  uas  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  kill  a  thief  flying  fi'om 

UUfltice."^     An  adulterer  taken  in  jUujrauU;  ildkto  by  the  woman's 

wwfiil  husband,  father,  brother,  or  son,  might  be  killed  without 

fli&k  of  bl«x>d-feud.     In  Kke  manner  homicide  was  excusable  when 

Ithe  slayer  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his  lord,  or  of  a  man  whose 

lord  be  was,  or  of  his  I  iMnnn  ;  but  a  man  must  in  no  C4ise  light 

|*Si>ui8t  his  own  lord.**    A  man  who  slew  a  thief  (or,  it  would  seem, 

Hi}'  one)  was  expected  to  <!eclare  the  fact  without  delay,  otherwise 

dead  man's  kindrr^d  might  clear  his  fame  by  their  oath  and 

juire  the  slayer  to  pay  wergild  as  for  a  true  man.*'-*     "We  do  not 

land  any  formaUties  prescribed  in  the  genuine  dooms.     The  safest 

[bourse  would  no  doubt   be  to  report   to  the  first  credible  person 

^L't  with,  and  to  the  first  accessible  person  having  any  sort  of 

authority.'* 

Injuries  and  assaults  to  the  person  were  dealt  with  by  a  minute 
lie  of  fixed  compensations,  which  appears,  though  much  abridged, 
late  as  the  post-Norman  compilations.  But  rules  of  this  kind 
not  heard  of  in  practice  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  worth  while 
Jiotice  that  the  contumelious  outrage  of  binding  a  free  man,  or 
Lving  his  head  in  derision,  or  shaving  off  his  beard,  was  visited 

^  £dg.  i.  V  ;  Ddm  be  hdUin  isene  and  iccetre,  Hchmid,  App.  xvi. 

••  Cn.  ii,  W ;  Hen.  71,  y2.   See  Schmid,  Gloas.  ».  r,  morJi.  (Cp.  the  old  Norse  adage 

iftbt-slaring  is  murder"  (Natt-vig  cr  nwrS-vlg), 

In.  ar>,  cp.  2A  :  Xthclst.  \i.  {Jud.  Ch\  Luful.)  7 ;  ep.  Ed.  Conf.  36. 
••  .Elf.  4*2.  ■•  In.  21. 

Hen.  63  §  6.    The  detailed  iostmotions  for  laying  oat  the  slain  man  with  his 
I,  ^e-i  ere  curious  but  ontnutwortbjr.    The  main  object  was  to  show  that  the 

:  was  not  secret* 
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with  licavior  fines  than  any  hut  the  gravest  wounds.^'  In  the 
modern  cominoii  law  compensjition  for  insult,  as  distinct  from 
aetnal  bodily  Imrt,  is  arrived  at  only  in  a  somewhat  indirect  fashion, 
by  giving  juries  a  free  hand  in  the  measure  of  damages.  Accidental 
injinies  are  provided  for  in  a  certain  number  of  particular  cases. 
A  man  tarrying  a  spear  should  carry  it  level  on  his  shoulder  in 
order  to  l)e  free  from  blame  if  another  runs  upon  the  point.  If  the 
point  is  three  fingers  or  more  above  the  butt  (so  as  to  bring  tho 
point  to  the  level  of  a  man's  face),  lie  will  be  lial>le  to  pay  ner  in 
case  of  a  fatal  accident,  and  all  the  more  if  the  point  were  in  front 
(90  that  he  could  have  seen  the  other's  danger) .^^  This  is  rational 
enougii ;  but  in  the  case  of  harm  ensuing  even  by  pure  accident 
from  a  distinct  voluntary  act,  wo  find  that  the  actor,  however 
innocent  his  intention,  is  liable,  and  that  the  ijuestion  of  negligence 
is  not  considered  at  alL  Lfffh  cniin  i'st  qui  inwicntcr  jn'ccat^  scienter 
cntctuh't,  says  tho  compiler  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I,'* 
translating^  no  doubt,  an  English  proverb.  There  is  no  earlier 
English  authority,  but  such  in  known  to  have  been  the  principle  of 
all  old  Germanic  laws.  It  seems  to  have  extended,  or  to  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  extend,  even  to  harm  done  by  a  stranger  with 
weapons  which  the  owner  had  left  unguarded.  Cnut's  laws  expressly 
declare,  as  if  it  were  at  least  an  unsettled  2>0'nt,  that  only  the 
actual  wrong-doer  shall  be  liubfe  if  the  owner  can  clear  himself  of 
having  any  part  or  counsel  in  the  mischief.-"  Borrowing  or  stealing 
another  man's  weapons,  or  getting  them  by  force  or  fraud  from  an 
armourer  who  had  them  in  charge  for  repair,  seems  to  have  been 
a  rather  common  way  of  obscuring  the  evidence  of  mauslayiug,  or 
making  false  evidence ;  and  it  was  a  thing  that  might  well  be  done 
in  collusion.  One  man  would  be  ready  to  swear  with  his  oath> 
helpers,  '  I  did  not  kill  him,'  the  other,  with  equal  confidence,  '  Xo 
w».;apou  of  mine  killed  him.'  ^'  And  in  consequence,  it  would  seem, 
of  tho  general  suspicion  attaching  to  every  one  possibly  concerned, 
an  armourer  was  bound  to  answer  to  the  owner  at  all  hazards 
(unless  it  were  agreed  to  the  contrary)  for  the  safe  custody  and_ 
return  of  weapons  entrusted  to  him.'''' 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  any  proof  of  intention,  or 

•'  -Elf,  3.1.     For  coiilinontiil  tvnulogies,  ace  Brunncr,  D.  Ti.  G.  ii.  07 i. 

*-"  .Elf.  'AG  (probably  cnncte-l  in  conwrjuencc  of  <iojno  particular  case  in  the  km 
court,  or  othorwigo  wt<ll  known)  ;  cp.  Hen.  S8  ^§  1-3.     The  proviso  as  to  holding  11 
Rpcar  level  is  easily  understood  ns  referrinp  to  ii  spear  of  motlerftto  length,  which  cou!  _ 
not  well  be  carrieil,  like  the  lonp  Ifith-lTlh  cent.  pike,  with  the  point  so  high  up  as  to 
be  wholly  out  of  harm's  way.     Tho  carriage  of  the  'puissant  pike'  was  almost 
special  art  when  its  time  came. 

•'  88  §  C,  SO  §  11.     [he]    bn'chl   U7igeicealdes   bote  fjcwealdcs,   in   Germany   tccr, 
unwillig  gcthan  musM  viUig  snhlcn ;  eee  Heusler,  Inst.  D.  P.  H.  ii.  203. 

••  Cn.  ii.  75,  cp.  Hen.  87  §  2.  "  Se«  lae  29,  .Elf.  19. 

*•  .Eir.  10  ^  3.  Hen.  R7  §  3.     A.  f-imilar  rule  Biilt  has  the  force  of  law  in  Monte 
Degro. 
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mi  absence,  in  archaic  procedure  is,  j>erhRps,  tlio  best  exphination 
[of  nileR  of  this  kind.  At  nil  events,  thfv  not  only  are  cbanncteristic 
I  of  early  Germ au  law,bitt  they  have  left  their  mark  on  the  developed 
jtommon  law  to  a  notable  extent.  In  modern  times  the  principle 
r«f  general  responsibility  for  pure  accidents  arising  from  one's  lawful 
llct  has  been  disallowed  in  the  United  States,  and  more  lately  in 
iEnglimcl.  But,  as  regards  the  duty  of  safely  keeping  in  cattle,  and 
[in  the  case  of  persons  collecting  or  deahug  with  things  deemed  of 
» specially  dangerous  kind,  the  old  Germanic  law  is  still  the  law  of 
[tliia  land  and  of  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 

Fire,  which  English  law  has  regarded  for  several  centuries  as  a 
lljwcially  dangerous  thing  in  this  sense,  and  which  is  dealt  with  in 
jsfnut'  of  the  early  Gennanic  d<x>nis,  is  not  mentioned  for  tbis  pur- 
llwsein  our  documents.'-'^  Liability  for  damage  done  by  dogs  is  on 
Itbe  other  hand  rather  elaborately  dealt  ivith  by  a  scale  of  compen- 
[iation  increasing  after  the  hrst  bite.''"' 

There  are  traces  of  the  idea  which  underlay  the  Roman  noxal 

fictions,  and  which  crops  up  in  the  medieval  rule  of  deodand,  that 

l^^hrre  a  nmn  is  kilted   by  accident,  thti  immediate  cause  of  deatb, 

it  animate  or  inanunate,  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  avenger  of 

Wood  as  a  guilty  thing.     When   men   were  at  work  togetlier  in  a 

orest,  and  by  misadventure  one  let  a  tree  fall  on  another,  which 

Wlod  him,  the  tree  belonged  to  the  dead  man's  kinsfolk  if  they 

*0ok  it  away  within  thirty  days."'     Tbis  kind  of  accident   is  still 

^<inite  well  known  in  the  forest  countries  of  Europe,  as  witness  the 

B^  memorial  pictures,  entreating  tlie  passer's  prayers,  that  may 

Been  in  any  Tyrolese  valley.     Also  a  man  whose  beai^t  wounded 

aotlicr  mi^cht  surrender  the  beast  as  an  alternative  for  money 

'•mpensation.'**" 

Theft,  especially  of  cattle  and  horses,  appears  to  lm\e  been  by 
H"  Ihe  commonest  and  most  troublesome  of  offences.  There  in  a 
■ilitary  and  obscure  reference  to  '  stolen  tksh  '  in  Ine  17.  Perhaps 
liiiis  to  meet  the  case  of  a  thief  driving  cattle  a  certain  distance 
i'dthen  slaughtering  them,  and  hiding  the  flesh  apart  from  the 
^^^^  and  horns,  which  would  be  more  easily  identified.  If  we  are 
'"ri)ri8ed  by  the  severity  with  which  our  ancestors  treated  theft,  we 
'*e  only  to  look  at  the  prevaknco  of  horse-stealing  in  the  less 
"Uled  parts  of  the  western  .\merican  states  and  territories  in  our 
^n  time,  and  the  revival  of  archaic  methods  for  its  abatement. 
illusion  with  thieves  on  the  part  of  seemingly  honest  folk  apiK-ars 
have  been  thought  (piite  possible  :  Cnut  re<|uired  every  man 
>ve  twelve  years  to  swear  that  he  would  l)e  neither  a  thief  nor  an 
-otnplice  with  thieves,'*^'  and  special  penalties  for  letting  a  thief 
'ape,  or  faiUng  to  raise,  or  follow,  tbc  hue  and  cry,  point  in  the 


JEll.  13  ftwint  to  rrlftte  only  to  wilful  treFpaes  in  v-oo<l». 
.€11.28.  ♦"  ilf.  1.1.  "".Elf.  Jl. 


'••  Cn.  ii.  21. 
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tame  direction."'^  Slavery  was  a  recognised  penalty  when  the  thief 
was  unalile  to  make  restitution.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
wurliiiig  out  of  a  debt  rather  than  a  punisliment  in  the  moilern 
sense.  But  moreover  the  offender's  whole  family  might  lose  th( 
freedom  as  aecomplices.  The  harshness  of  this  rule  was  somewhat 
relaxed  if  tlie  thiefs  wife  could  clear  herself  by  oath  from  ha\'ing 
had  any  part  in  btolen  cattle  which  had  been  found  in  his  house."' 
liut  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  eenturs %  Wulfstan's 
homily  ""  complains  that  *  cradle-children '  are  unjustly  involved 
in  the  slavery  of  their  parents.  All  this,  however,  belongs  to 
social  antiquities  rather  than  to  legal  history.  The  common  law  of 
theft  is  wholly  post-Noriuan.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  dwell  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  treatment  of  special  and  aggravated  forms  of  theft, 
such  as  sacrilege."^''  Stealmg  on  Simday,  hi  Lent,  and  un  Christmas, 
Easter,  or  Ascension  Day,  was  punishable  with  a  double  fine  by  the 
old  Wessex  law.'"' 

In  a  modern  systeni  of  law  we  expect  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wlmk*  to  be  concerned  with  the  rules  of  acquirmg,  holding,  and 
transferring  property.  We  look  for  distinctions  between,  land  and 
movealties,  between  sale  and  gift,  between  acts  comi>leted  among 
living  persons  and  dispositions  to  take  effect  by  way  of  mheritance. 
If  the  word  property  be  extended  to  include  rights  created  by  con- 
tract, we  may  say  that  we  contemplate  under  this  head  by  far  the 
gi'eater  and  weightier  part  of  the  whole  body  of  legal  rules  affecting 
citizens  in  their  private  relations.  But  if  we  came  with  such 
expectations  to  examine  laws  and  customs  so  archaic  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  should  be  singularly  disappointed.  Here  the  law  of 
property  is  customary  and  unwritten,  and  no  delinite  statement  of 
it  is  to  be  found  anj'vvhere,  while  a  law  of  contract  can  hardly  be 
i^aid  to  exist,  and,  so  far  as  it  does  exist,  is  an  insigniiieant  appur- 
tenance to  the  law  of  property.  But  we  must  remember  that  even 
Hale  and  Blackstone,  long  after  that  view  had  ceased  to  be  appro- 
priate, regarded  contratt  only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ownership 
or  possession.  Yet  more  than  this  ;  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
Anglo-Saxon  customs,  or  any  Germanic  customs,  deal  with  owner- 
ahip  at  all.  Wiat  modern  lawyers  call  ownership  or  property,  the 
domitiinm  of  thelloman  system,  is  not  recognised  in  early  Germanic 
ideas.  Possession,  not  ownership^  is  the  leading  conception  ;  it  is 
iwssession  that  hiis  to  be  defended  or  recovered,  and  to  possess 
without  dispute,  or  by  judicial  award  after  a  dispute  rertl  or  feigned, 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  title  and  end  of  strife.  A  right  to 
l)os8e6s,  distinct  from  actual  possession,  must  bo  admitted  if  there 


'•-  Co.  ii.  2\  "  In.  7,  57.  '•'  I'.  1.S8. 

"»  As  to  robbing  corpses,  Schmid,  App.  xv.  Be  Walrcdfe. 
'"*  JBIf.  5  §  5;  the  principle  is  reaffirmed,  but  so  vaguelj  as  tc  eaggest  that  it  had 
b(.c:)me  obsolete  in  practice,  in  Cn.  li.  33. 
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is  any  rale  of  jadieial  redress  at  all ;  but  it  is  only  through  the  eon- 
w^ksk  of  that  specific  right  that  ownersliip  fiuds  any  place  in  pure 
Germanic  law.  Those  who  have  stndied  the  modern  learning  of 
possessory  rights  and  remedies  are  aware  that  the  common  law  has 
never  really  abandoned  this  point  of  view. 

Movable  property,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  seems  for  all  pnictioal 
purposes  to  be  synonymous  with  cat;  t.  Not  that  there  was  no 
other  valuable  property,  but  arms,  jew.  !s,  and  the  like,  must  with 
rare  exceptions  have  been  in  the  constant  personal  custody  of  the 
owners  or  their  immediate  attendants.  Our  documents  leave  us  in 
complete  ignorance  of  whatever  rules  existed.  Wo  may  assume 
that  actual  deUvery  was  the  only  known  mode  of  tnuisfer  between 
living  persons ;  that  the  acceptance  of  earnest-money  and  giving  of 
pledges  were  customary  means  of  binding  a  bargain ;  and  that 
contracts  in  writing  were  not  in  use.  There  is  no  evidenco  of 
any  regular  process  of  enforcing  contracts,  but  no  doubt  promises 
of  any  special  importance  were  commonly  made  by  oath,  with  the 
purpose  and  result  of  putting  them  under  the  sanction  of  tlio 
Church.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  everywhere  or  almoHt 
everywhere  a  religious  sanction  'of  promises  has  preceded  the 
Mcular  one,*"^  and  that  honourable  obligation  has  been  more 
effective  than  might  be  supposed  in  aiding  or  sapplementing  the 
imperfections  of  legality.'"*  Apparently  the  earliest  form  of  civil 
obligation  in  German  law  was  the  duty  of  paying  wergild.  Payment, 
when  it  could  not  be  made  forthwith,  was  secured  by  pledges,  which 
no  doubt  were  originally  hostages.  Gradually  the  giving  of  security 
sinks  into  the  background,  and  the  deferred  duty  of  payment  is 
transformed  into  a  promise  to  pay.  But  our  Anglo-Saxon  authorities 
We  of  the  very  scantiest.  We  find  the  composition  of  a  feud 
secnred  by  giving  pledges  and  the  payments  by  instalments  regu- 
lated ; ""  and  in  Alfred's  laws  there  is  mention  of  a  solemn  kind  of 
promise  called  *  god-borh ; '  if  a  suit  is  brought  u^wn  it,  the 
plaintiff  must  make  his  fore-oath  in  four  churches,  and  when  that 
haa  been  done,  the  defendant  must  clear  himself  in  twelve,  so  that 
falsehood  on  either  side  would  involve  manifold  jierjury  and  con- 
tempt of  the  church  and  the  saints.""  Hero  we  seem  to  have  a 
mixtore  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  rendered  all  the 
^er  by  the  bishop  constantly  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief 
judicial  officer  of  the  shire.    But  this  must  have  been  a  very  Hp(!cial 

*"  Uuirhcad,  I'riuitc  Lav:  uj  Rome,  IV.t,  HV.i,  '227  (origin  of  StiiJulatioii). 

"^  The  BomaJi  words  credere,  fides,  sjxjndire,  involve  a  whole  luHtory  o£  thin  kitwl, 
*«nuc«,Labeo,  i.  40t) ;  Pacchioni.  Actio  ex  Si>onsu,  Bologna,  1H8H :  EhrenrerpfUndumj 
•aGemun  formulas  as  late  as  loth  cent.,  see  Kohler,  Slutke^iteare  vordcm  Forum  rr 
JiirUprudent,  18*1,  app. 

**  Edm.  iL  7,  and  *  Be  Wergilde,*  Schmid,  App.  vii. 

"*  £1L  33.  Cp.  the  provisions  as  to  '  briduw  '  in  the  laws  of  Howel  (10th  cent.). 
•PHiddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  237.  271. 
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procedure,  and  probably  confined  to  persons  of  higb  rauk.     ^\jiJ 
is   hnvd  to  tell  wbat  the  snhject-raatter  of  these  solemn  unde; 
taking>  can  have  l)een,  unless  it  were  marriages  of  the  parti 
children  and  what  we  now  should  call  family  settlements,  an^ 
perhaps,  reconciliation  of  standinj:;  feuds.     "We  may  guess,  from 
what  little  is  known  of  the  practice  of  local  courts  in  the  twelftlii 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  that  before  the  Conquest  the  Imndra 
courts  did  to  some  extent  do  justice  in  matters  of  bai'gain  am 
promise  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.      But  we  liave  no  direfl 
information  whatever.  ' 

On  the  other  hand  there  runs  persistently  through  the  Anglo 
Saxon  laws  a  scries  of  ordinances  impressing  on  buyers  of  cattle  iis 
need  of  buying  before  gooil  witnesses.  Bat  this  has  nothing  to  di 
with  the  validity  of  the  sale  between  the  parties.  The  sole  purposi 
judging  by  the  terms  and  context  of  these  enactments,  is  to  protefl 
the  buyer  against  the  subsequent  claims  of  any  person  who  migfal 
allege  that  the  cattle  had  been  stolen  from  him.  Difficulties  c 
this  kind  were  especially  rife  when  the  sale  had  been  made  (in  th 
earlier  tinies)  in  another  English  kingdom,  or  up  the  countrj 
Hlothser  and  Eadric  laid  down  the  precautions  to  be  observed  by  i 
Kentish  man  buying  cattle  in  London,  then  a  Mercian  town." 
Evidently  great  sospieion  attached  to  sales  made  anywhere  out  a 
open  market.  Some  ordinances  require  the  presence  of  the  pori 
reeve  or  other  credible  men  at  sales  without  the  gates;  othe* 
attempt  to  prohibit  selling  altogether  except  in  towns.  Afterward 
witnesses  are  required  in  town  and  country  alike,"*  and  in  thj 
latest  period  we  fnid  the  number  of  four  witnesses  speeiiied.'"  ^ 
buyer  who  neglected  to  take  witness  was  liable  to  eviction,  if  til 
cattle  were  claimed  as  stolen,  witliout  even  the  chance  of  callin| 
the  seller  to  warrant  him,  and  he  might  also  incur  a  forfeitur 
to  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  be  called  on  to  clear  himself  by  oath  q 
any  complicity  in  the  theft.  If  he  had  duly  taken  witness,  b 
still  had  to  produce  the  seller,  or,  if  the  seller  could  not  be  founc 
to  establish  his  own  good  faith  l>y  oath. 

If  the  seller  appeared,  he  had  in  turn  to  justify  his  possession 
and  this  proeess  might  be  curried  back  to  the  fourth  remove  from 
the  ultimate  purchaser.  These  elaborate  provisions  for  vouchii^ 
to  warranty  (A.-S.  tei'ira)  '"  or  the  custom  on  which  they  wer 
fivutided,  persisted  for  some  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest,*' 
and  are  interesthig  by  their  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  warranty  i 

'"  HJ.  ck  E.  K).    The  snppose^d  'improbability  of  »  Kentish  king  making  «  1« 
for  purc^-n>es  tnadG  in  the  Mercian  city  of  London '  (Thorpe's  note  ad  loc.)  is  imagin 
The  law  applies  to  a  cktm  made  in  Kt^nt  by  a  Mercian  professing  to  be  the  true  owi 
and  it  is  to  be  executed  wholly  in  Kent. 

"■  K<lg.  iv.  0.  Cn.  ii.  24.  "»  Will.  i.  45. 

"*  Sec  .Ethelr.  ii.  "Be  teiimiun  '  and  Schmid's  Glossary  s.  n*.  Kaofe,  Teim 

"»  Glanv.  X.  1.5-n. 
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[the  law  of  real  property,  wliich  afterwards  nnder%  eiit  a  far  more 
and  technical  development,  aud  rfmainL-d,  long  after  it  Lad 
beeo  forgotten  in  practice,  at  the  foundation  of  many  parts  of 
inndem  conveyancing.  The  dooms  of  Ine  contain  a  curious  archaic 
provision  "^  for  a  buyer  clearinj^  himself  by  an  oatli  taken  over  tlie 
stolen  property  at  the  seller's  grave,  in  the  case  of  the  seller  liaving 
died  since  the  purchase  of  the  sla^'e  or  other  thing  in  dispute. 


^f  i 
Hpin 
^Tani 


IV 

"With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  we  have  a  CQnsi<lera]jle  bulk 
of  information,  derived  partly  from  charters  and  wills,  partly  from 
weasionai  passages  in  the  laws,  and  partly  from  other  documents, 
especially  the  tract  known  as '  Rectitudiues  singularum  personarum.' 
The  present  writer  has  gone  into  the  matter  elnewhere,"^  and  we 
ni»v  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  statement  of  what  is  positively 
blown. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  charters  or  Imtihn  are  mostly  grants  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  land  made  by  kings  to  bishopries  and  religious 
liousos,  or  to  lay  nobles.     Land  so  granted  was  called  bookland, 
"^nd  the  grant  confen'ed  a  larger  dominion  than  was  kuow]i  to  the 
iwpular  customary  law.    During  the  ninth  century  and  the  early 
1*^  of  the  tenth  the  grant  usually  purports  to  be  with  the  consent 
"f  the  witan.     AloiUifm  (of  which  we  have  no  English  form)  is  a 
'^'gtilar  Latin  translation  of  bookland.     Tlit-re  is  great  reason  to 
"'■'heve  that  a  grant  of  bookland  usually  made  im  dilTerence  at  all  to 
*ht)  actual  occupation  of  the  sail.     It  was  a  grant  of  lordship  and 
'^eaues,  and  perhaps  of  jurisdiction  and  its  profits.     The  inhabit- 
^ts  rendere<l  their  services  and  dues  to  new  lords,  possibly  enougli 
tlic  same  bailiff  on  behalf  of  the  new  lord,  and  things  went  on 
'herwise  as  before.     The  right  of  alienating  bookland  depended 
J>  the  terms  of  the  original   grant.     They  were  generally  large 
^ough  to  confer  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  a  modern  tenant  in 
^e  simple.     Accordingly  booklund  often  could  be  and  was  disposed 
f  by  Mill,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  land  dealt  with  in 
itxtant  Anglo-Saxon  wills  was  always  bookland.     Lords  of  Ijooklaml 
if,'ht  and  sometimes  did  create  smaller  hokhngs  of  the  samu  kind 
y  making  gi^ants  to  dependents.      It  is  important  to  remember 
lat  bookland  was  a  clerkly  and  exotic  institution,  and  that  gi-ants 
of  it  owe  their  existence  ilirectly  or  indirectly  to  royal  favour,  and 
n  throw  no  light,  save  incidentally,  on  the  old  customary  rules  of 
dholding. 


■»  C.  68. 

'"  F.  Pollock,  T)uf  Land  Laivf,  and  ed.  Loud.  1887,  chap.  ii.  and  note  B  ;  nnd  see 
A^UeDdum  publiahcd  with  a  re-issuc  of  the  book,  181>3.  I  aiu  not  sure  that  I  escApod 
the  temptation  to  d^dos  too  much. 
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The  actual  tillers  of  the  ground  were  mostly  dependent  on  a 
lord  to  whom  they  owed  rents  and  services  substantially  like  those 
of  which  we  have  ample  and  detailed  evidence  in  post-Normaii 
documents.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  personally  fre* 
men ; ""  the  homesteads  were  several,  and  every  free  man  vat 
answerable  for  his  own  fence."'  There  is  no  doubt  that  common 
field  agriculture  was  general  if  not  universal ;  '^  and  probably  th( 
scheme  of  distribution  and  the  normal  amount  of  holdings  was  rerj 
like  that  which  we  find  after  the  Conquest.  Free  men  sometimes 
held  considerable  estates  under  a  lord,  but  our  authorities  are  toe 
scanty  to  enable  us  to  say  on  what  t€rms."*  In  the  later  Angla 
Saxon  period,  land  held  of  a  superior,  whether  much  or  little,  i: 
called  leen-land.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  term  extended  t4 
customary  tenures  (those  for  example  which  would  result  from  i 
grant  of  book-land  as  between  the  new  lord  and  the  occupiers)  o 
was  limited  to  interests  created  by  an  express  agreement.  In  th 
latter  case  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Gallo-Frankish  2^rccarimt 
from  which  indeed  it  was  perhaps  derived.'** 

Folk-land  may  be  most  safely  described  as  land  not  subject  t« 
any  lord  other  than  the  king.  It  is  regularly  contrasted  with  book 
land,  but  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  the  division  o 
folk-land  and  book-land  was  exhaustive  or  not.  The  word  has  beei 
generally  taken  in  the  sense  of  ager  j)MMtctf«,  importing  that  tb 
land  belonged  in  some  way  to  the  community,  but,  if  so,  it  is  fa 
from  clear  whether  this  relation  were  conceived  as  one  of  ownei 
ship,  or  of  something  more  like  *  eminent  domain,'  or  not  definite! 
apprehended  at  all.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  Prof  esse 
Vinogradoflf'*'  is  right  in  going  back  to  Spelman,  and  holding  foil 
land  to  be  simply  land  held  by  customary  law  and  not  by  charter. 

The  truth  is  that  we  know  very  little  about  any  form  of  Angle 
Saxon  land-holding  save  book-land,  which  is  a  foreign  excrescenc 
on  ancient  Germanic  usages.  And  our  interpretation  of  the  scant 
evidence  available  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  manne 
in  which  the  fuller  evidence  of  the  Iwo  centuries  after  the  Conques 
is  interpreted.  Even  Kemble  allowed  himself  to  say  some  thing 
without  warrant.  Thus  his  use  of  the  word  '  eYel '  as  a  technics 
term  rests  on  no  authority  whatever.  Later  statements  whicl 
follow  or  amplify  Kemble  without  verification  are  merely  misleading 

All  that  can  usefully  be  said  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  inheri 

"•  In.  3  §  2,  .Elf.  43,  Beet.  S.  P.  3. 

"•  In,  40. 

'■-■•  In.  42  is  a  f?oo<l  illustration,  though  by  itself  not  conclusive. 

'*'  In.  (53-G7.  We  assume  that  the  hide  here  spoken  of  is  not  materially  ilifTeren 
from  the  normal  hide  of  the  Domesday  period,  i.e.  120  acres.  Perhaps  these  passa^ 
have  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  a  newly  conquered  district. 

"*  See  Fastel  de  Coulanges,  Les  origines  rf«  syithnc  fiodal,  ch.  iv.-vii. 

'**  See  above,  pp.  1-17. 
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tancd  in  this  place  is  that  they  varied  according  to  local  custom. 
If  there  were  any  prevailing  customary  rule,  it  was  probably  that 
of  eqiud  division  among  sons. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  book-land  preserved  its  name  for  a 
time  in  some  cases,  but  was  finally  merged  in  the  feudal  tenures 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  relations  of  a 
grantee  of  book-land  to  those  who  held  under  him  were  doubtless 
t^dmg'for  some  considerable  time  before  the  Conquest  to  be  prac- 
tically very  like  those  of  a  feudal  suj^erior ;  but  Anglo-Saxon  law 
had  not  reached  the  point  of  expressing  the  fact  in  any  formal  way. 
The  Ang^o- Saxon  and  the  continental  modes  of  conveyance  and 
classification  of  tenures  must  have  coalesced  sooner  or  later. 
Bat  the  Conquest  suddenly  bridged  a  gap  which  at  the  time  was 
still  a  well-marked  one. 

Frederick  Pollock. 
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Naval  Preparations  of  James  II 
171  1688  • 

rpHE  naval  history  of  the  revolution  begins  in  the  months  of  May 
X.     and  June  1688.    At  this  time  the  dockyards  were  unuauallj^ 
busy  fitting  ships  for  sea,'  and  in  June  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  unde:^^ 
Sii-  Roger  Strickland  was  despatched  to  the  Downs.     This  was  C^ 
reply  to  naval  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  undertakei 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  new  alliance  between  England  anc 
France  which  had  arisen  in  the  first  instance  from  the  recall  of  the 
English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  in  January  1688.'    Si^^  ' 
Roger  Strickland  was  instructed  to  send  out  two  'small  Nimbl*^"^ 
Friggats,'  to  cruise '  about  the  back  of  the  Goodwin '  for  the  purpos 
of  'lookeing  out  for  &  endeavouring  to  speake  with  all   Shipi 
passing  those  ways,  &  to  gaine  what  Intelligence  they  can  of 
Number,  Force  &  Motion  of  y*  Ships  of  any  Forreigne  Prince  0: 
State.' ^    Meanwhile  further  preparations  were  being  pushed  01 
and  a  few  days  later  inquiry  was  made  for  six  or  eight  veeseL;^ 
among  those  now  lying  in  the  Thames  •  proper  in  Quality  and  read^ 
as  to  their  Hulls  and  Furniture  to  be  upon  short  warning  taken  ui> 
and  converted  to  Fireships.'  * 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  serious  seems  to  have  been  anticii^ateJ 
by  the  authorities  of  the  navy.  The  despatch  of  a  fleet  to  the 
Downs  had  been  a  mere  demonstration.  The  magnitude  of 
William's  naval  and  military  preparations  was  not  realised,  and 

>  The  manuHcript  authority  on  which  this  article  is  based  is  a  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Admiralty  Letters  in  the  Pepysian  library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
For  permission  to  examine  it  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows. 

'  Admiralty  Letters,  xiv.  143-167,  170-7,  180,  180. 

'  '  This  affair,  as  well  as  some  disputes  of  maritime  origin,  for  instance  about 
Bantam  in  Java,  where  at  that  time  the  English  company  had  been  dislodged  and  the 
Bovei-eignty  of  the  Dutch  company  founded,  had  already  interrupted  the  good  under- 
standing between  England  and  Holland,  when  James  II  took  the  side  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  quarrel  between  Denmark  and  Holstein.  While  the  States-Greneral  saw 
in  this  a  reason  for  putting  their  naval  force  into  a  state  of  readiness  for  war,  their 
doing  so  naturally  provoked  opposing  demonstrations  on  the  other  side  from  James 
and  Louis  '  (Ranke,  History  of  England,  iv.  402). 

*  18  June,  xiv.  232-3.  »  23  June,  xiv.  240. 


Dir  object  was  not  understood.     On  1  August,  Samuel  Pepys, 

riting  ofiicially,  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  anticipated  that  the 

fcjg's  service  would  not  require  '  any  gi'eater  Force  at  Sea/  but 

that 'on  J'*  contrary  it  will  be  much  lessen'd  by  y''  discharging 

sev"  .  .  .  Shipps  ...  in   one,  2   or  three  Months  at  furthest.' ' 

During  August,  however,  James  received  warning  that  a  descent 

En<T]and  was  in  contemplation.'    According  to  Macaulay,  by 

be  influence  and  representations  of  Sunderland  he  was  '  easily 

lulled  into  stupid  security,'  from  which  he  only  awoke  to  find  that 

ie  tirst  easterly  wind  would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  tho 

bores  of  his  realm.'  *    He  then  began  to  bestir  himsL^lf,  and  owing 

the  improved  state  of  naval  organisation,  '  found  no  difficulty  in 

fitting  out,  at   hort  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.*  ^ 

The  official  correspondence  does  not  justify  this  dramatis  story. 
h  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  Pepys  to  Sir  liogir  Striekland 
lit  as  early  as  16  August  the  king  had  countermanded  orders 
[for  y*  Fleet's  going  to  y*"  Westward,'  and  had  determined  that 
should  remain  in  the  Downs  '  in  y"  best  readiness  that  uiay 
for  y*  Execucon  of  any  Ord"^.'  "*  On  20  August  Sir  Roger 
Strickland  was  instructed  to  refuse  all  leave  of  absence  to  the 
^officers  of  his  squadron, 

Present  Conjuncture  of  Affaires  with  reRpect  to  y*  Preparations  v,'*^^ 

mak^ing  by  Our  Neighbours*  the  Dutch  reqiiiroing  that  not  only  all  y* 

5ctr8  contijiue  at  their  Dntys  in  their  respective  Stacons,  but  that  they 

all  therein  ahow  their  Caro  of  and  good  will  to  }"  Service  in  y'^  iimin- 

^bj»  their  Shipp3  in  y*  best  C'ondition  that  may  bee  to  answer  any 

sion  w"=**  may  Call  for  y*  Same." 

On  the  following  day  the  captain  o   one  of  the  royal  yachts  was 
filered  by  the  king's  special  command  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of 
^<>llund, 

'^  Order  to  the  nuikeing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  or  what  Shipps  of  Warr  of 
^^^^  Provinces  you  can  tUscover  to  be  come  out  ami  now  lyiug  or  move- 
uny  where  along  tho  Coast  .  .  .  and  this  haveing  done  you  are  w"* 
like  dilligenco  to  repaire  back  mto  the  River  of  Thames,  there  to  give 
an  acco*  of  your  Execution  of  these  his  Ma'>'  Cumands  iu  order  to 
informeiug  the  King  therew"*.'^ 

^^  '  Si>e*dy  &  Effectuall  Execution '  of  these  orders  is  described 

*  at  this  time  of  the  utmost  Importance-' 
Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  this  vessel,  tho  Idng  took 

sores  to  strengthen  the  fleet  iu  the  Downs.     Two  ships  of  war 
Kmd  for  the  Channel  Islands  with  soldiers  were  ordered  to  put  the 
Idiers  ashore  again  and  proceed  with  the  utmost  has^tt  to  join  Sir 

*  Xiv.  304.  '  MncanlAy.  History  of  England  (popular  edition),  i.  JJ3. 

*  Jbid.  i.  rw4.  »  Ibid.  i.  555.  ">  17  Aur.  xiv.  £50. 

"  lir.  350.  '^  Kauiuel  Pepys  to  Capt.  Cotton,  31  Aug.  xiv.  3CC. 
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Hoger  Strickland,  *  the  ^jsent  State  of  hh  Maj'**  Affaires  requirelng 
the  utmost  Force  that  cau  be  made  of  the  Shippg  allready  abroad 
to  bo  ready  to  receive  liia  Maj'^^  Orders  in  the  Downea.'  "  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Navy  Board  *  for  th3  having  6  iifth  rates  into 
Fireshipps,  and  setting  out  to  Sea  0  fourth  raty-5  and  one  third,  as 
also  th'3  rig;:;mg  of  7  3 '  Rates  more,  &  takeing  up  &  setting  oat  8 
Fireshipps  more  &  6  Small  Vessells  for  Scouts  and  all  to  be 
dispatched  as  for  Life  &  D«iath.'  "  The  crews  of  the  ships  under 
8ir  llogdr  Strickland's  cointnaud  wjrii  to  b:;  made  up  to  their  war 
complement.'''  All  the  powers  of  exhortation  Pepys  possessed,  were 
devoted  to  urging  upon  dockyard  officials  and  captains  of  ships 
now  fitting  out,  the  necessity  of  haste.  '  I  hope  in  very  few  hours,' 
h3  writes  to  Sir  Phineas  Pett  and  Sir  William  Booth  on  Sunday 
luorning,  2()  Aug.,  'to  give  y'-'  King  y^  Satisfa'^n  of  understanding 
ye  dilligenco  where'""^  you  are  prosecuteing  his  Service,  it  being  y* 
time  in  Our  whole  Lives  wherein  y**  same  can  be  of  most  use  and 
importance  to  him.'  ""' 

That  these  preparations  were  made  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  king,  and  at  the  very  time  when  Macaulay  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  had  been  '  lulled  into  stupid  security,'  appears  from 
a  letter  of  ii  Sapt.,  addressed  to  Cai^t.  Killigrew  at  Gibraltar. 

What  I  have  to  add  is  the  obssrveing  to  you  that  the  King  our  Masf 
lias  for  now  abnmt  14  or  20  daies  been  greatly  awakened,  and  indeed  little 
less  than  surprised  by  a  Sudden  &:  most  extraord'  preperation  in  hoUand 
for  some  imediate  Enterprize  at  Sea  by  au  etuleavour  of  fitting  forth  all 
at  once  y'  greatest  part  of  their  biggest  Sliipps  from  all  their  Provinces, 
&  this  w"'  a  degree  of  Industry  (by  working  day  and  night,  even  by 
Candlelight)  that  has  not  been  exceedeil  if  equalled  in  y®  most  presseing 
times  of  Warr ;  ami  all  this  at  a  Season  of  y*  Yeare  so  unapt  and  un- 
aequaint'^  w*"^  preperatious  of  this  kind  .  .  .  You  need  not  doubt  but  the 
King  has  made  the  use  of  it  w^**  in  his  uauall  Priidenoe  was  necessary  by 
endeavouring  to  prevent,  or  at  least  overtake  them  by  preperations  with 
oriuali  eamestnesa  on  his  side  &  w*^  that  Success  that  if  we  hear  not  of 
them  now  within  a  very  httle  time,  wo  have  good  reason  to  hope  y*  by 
God  almighties  Ordinary  blessing,  with  the  cuncurence  of  the  Season 
wee  may  at  least  reckon  our  selves  safe  against  any  Extraordinary  mis- 
chiefs that  might  be  olhenvise  apprehend'*  from  so  unnsuali  a  proceeding 
k  Insult  from  a  Neighbour  m  allyance.'^ 

It  is  true  that  other  statements  in  this  letter  show  that  the 
king  was  as  ycfc  unable  to  realise  that  the  preparations  in  Holland 
wt-re  intended  for  a  descent  on  England^'®  and  that  he  failed  to 

"  xiv.  36G-7.  "  23  Aug.  xiv.  3G8.  •»  xiv.  871.  '•  xlv.  370. 

"  xiv.  386.     Compare  also  an  earlier  letter  of  22  Aug.  '  at  12  at  night,'  xiv.  867. 

'■  .  ,  .  'w"'  out  y*  least  Curtainty,  or  altiiost  guess  to  be  made  (from  any  Informa- 
tion wc  have  been  abio  to  getl)  to  what  end,  or  against  what  Region  designed,  more 
than  the  Coraon  Cry  in  HoUand  hiis  appointed  it  in  England  ...  we  have  lately  some 
Inilncenionta  to  believe  (from  y"  psont  Conjuncture  of  affaires  in  Fracoe  A  Flanders) 
}'•  their  designe  may  be  ratber  bent  that  way  tban  hitberward.  .  .  .' 
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understand  how  imminent;  was  the  danger,"'  but  it  proves  at  any 

K  iat€  that  he  was  cautious  enough  to  make  extensive  naval  prepara- 
H  tiyos  in  case  the  warnings  be  bad  received  should  after  all  turn 
H  out  to  be  true.  This  is  not  *  stupid  security ;  *  but  it  is  Bcarcelj 
"  tijMacaulay  that  we  must  look  for  justice  to  James  II. 

From  this  time  preparations  procecnled  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
hurried  on  by  all  the  influence  that  the  king  or  the  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  could  exert.'-"  Their  eflbrts  were  still  mainly  directed  to 
itrengthening  the  fleet  in  the  Downs*  To  tliis  end,  eiiptains  of 
sliips  that  had  been  long  enough  at  sea  to  require  rctittiug  in  the 
ordinary  course,  were  informed  that  '  His  Maj''*  Affaires  at  this 
time'  would  *in  no  wise  allow  of  their  coming  in  ;  ^^  and  mention 
is  made  of  ships  '  fitting  forth  hi  the  iliver[a]  of  Thames  and 
Ifcdvray,  and  at  Portsm" '  to  join  Sir  Koger  Stricklnnd.-- 

The  work  of  mobilisation,  which  was  hindered  by  delays  on  the 

iMrtof  the  victuallers^"*  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Ordnance,-'  and  by 

n  serious  deiieieney  of  mcn,^""  occupied   the   months  of   August, 

September,  and  October ;  and  by  the  lieginning  of  November  the 

fleet  was   ready  to  intercept  the  Dutch.     But  during  this  time 

important  intelligence  was  coming  in  from  abroad.     As  early  as 

26  Sept.   the  danger   of  invasion   had   come   to  be  regarded   as 

imminent/''"    and   instructions   were   sent   to   the   ships   lying  in 

^he  Thames  to  repair  at  once  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  to  join  Sir 

«  ^ger  Strickland's  s<iuadron,  which  had  been  ordered  thither.''^ 

H  Tie  vessels  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth  also  were  to  proceed  to  this 

S^J'eral  rendezvous  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  ready  for  sea.'*'*     It 

"''d  already  been  decided  that  the  fleet  should  be  divided  into  three 

*JQadrons,   and   should   bo  commanded   by  Lord   Dartmouth   as 

''•iruiral,  with  Sir  Roger  Strickland  as  vice-admiral  and  Sir  John 

^^ty  as  rear*admiral ;  "^^  and  on  2  Oct.  Lord  Dartmouth  went  down 

t^e  command.   At  this  time  the  Dutch  fleet  was  hourly  expected 

IpHiii  the  coast.^" 

In  this  season  of  danger   several   important   measures  were 

'*^*\ctioned   by    the   gu\'ernment.      A  proposal   bad   already  been 

^^ussed"  for  placing  Chatham  dockyard  in  a  state  of  defence  by 

Tho  I  tiud  botli  bis  Maj'^  and  hia  Ministers  under  a  good  degree  o!  Con* 
\i\A\  \s6  hIiaII  not  need  to  A^iprchcnd  any  (^riat  Atlempt-<,  or  indeed  any  at  aW 
them  at  thi«  lime.' 

certain  Khips  Pep  js  writes :  'I  doe  w ''  y  same  Zeale  contituie  to  press  )•« 
.  .  y'  I  would  doe  for  niy  Vict' a  If  I  were  hungry,'  xv.  2-11. 
rr.  18.  "  XV.  31.  -"  XV.  90,  it:i,  100.  l.>7.  Kit  .>. 

«▼.  417;  XT.  21,  111,  71,  TO,  liy-20,  KJO.  222-:j.  *J2H,  212,  2(;i.  2!J2,  370. 
^       ••  XT.  85,  39.  40,  141,     The  deficiency  wns  met  partly  by  pressing,  and  partly  by 
^*iJfci  faom  the  land-army.     See  xv.  ixissim. 

"  '  There  can  be  nothing  hut  the  Wind  to  delay  their  Comeing  forth  beyond  to- 
r^horrow  or  Friday '  {S.  1\  to  Hir  Antljony  Dcane,  "20  .Sept.  xv.  45). 

»  XT.  64.  »  XV.  51.  *•  24  Sept.  xv.  84.  "  xv.  72. 

■*  28  Sapi.  XV.  58. 
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*  putting  the  Workemen  of  the  Yard  into  Millitary  forme  &  Disci- 
phiie,'  but 

it  was  determined  tliat  considering  the  Shortness  of  y*  time  w^''  they  are 
in  all  probalulity  hkely  to  have  for  their  Trayning  and  the  fjreatiiess  of 
the  Work  they  have  otherwise  to  doe,  &  w*^''  must  indispensibly  be  done 
in  tlie  Navy,  A  patting  them  into  Armea  can  amount  to  butt  httle  in  the 
first,  &  be  greatly  obstructive  to  the  K»*  business  in  the  latter. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that 

the  Worliuieu  and  Officers  of  all  Sorts  (as  farr  as  tliey  can  be  prevailed 
\\'^^  to  stand  by  it),  may  be  severally  quartered,  some  to  the  Boates,  others 
to  the  respective  Batterys  upon  the  River  side,  and  others  upon  the  Shippa 
on  float,  and  for  the  Security  of  the  Yard  and  Stores  ashore,  and  each 
Man  respectively  assigned  by  hst  to  this  or  that  Seveiull  Quarter,  in 
oi-der  to  his  resorting  thereto  and  doeing  the  Duty  there  as  he  ought, 
Avhcncver  his  Moj'>**  service  shall  require  the  same/"" 

lu  tbis  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  yard  could  be  sufficiently 
protected  agiiiiisit  a  mnp  dc  main.  To  the  same  end  steps  were 
taken  to  furnish  small  arms  and  *  Gnnns  for  the  Longboats,'  thourj^h 
'Druhis  &  Colours*  which  the  martial  instincts  of  the  dockyard 
authm-ities  led  them  to  apply  for,  were  denied.^'^  Similar  provision 
was  made  for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth.^  A  plan  was  also  carried 
out  for  niislfadinj:;  tbe  enemy  by  removing  the  lights  at  Harwich 
and  the  buojs  in  the  Thames.^'  The  master  and  wardens  of  Trinity 
House  appear  to  have  been  entrusted  witli  this  duty  as  regards  the 
Thames,  the  kin^r  tnidertaking  to  indemnify  them  for  any  expenses 
they  might  incur.^^  At  Harwich^  a  certain  Captain  Langle}'  was 
appointed  to  blow  iip,  or  demolish  in  some  other  way,  what  was 
known  as  '  the  low  Lighthouse '  iunuediately  upon  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  replace  it  by  an  imitation  lighthouse,  •  made  of 
canvas  stretched  upon  Poles,'  which  should  stand  more  to  the 
southward,  '  enough  to  lead  the  Enemy  upon  the  Ridge.'  ^ 

On  10  Oct.  Pepys  writes  to  Lord  Dartmouth,^'  informing  hira 
that  the  king  had  given  orders  for  some  more  third  and  fom*th 
rates  to  be  fitted  out  *  at  Chatliam  &  Portsnr  and  in  this  Biver.  to 
be  in  the  greater  readiness  as  a  Heserve '  to  supply  the  i>laces  of 
any  ships  of  the  fleet  *  whose  Chance  it  may  be  to  be  Lamed  in  case 
of  Action.'  The  king  seems  to  have  feared  at  this  time  that  the 
enemy  would  effect  a  landing  at  Portsmouth,  for  in  the  same  letter 
Lord  Dartmouth  in  instructed  to  detach  a  small  frigate  •  to  Ply 
between  Dover  and  France  for  carrying  the  earliest  notice  that  may 
be  to  Portam"  of  tiic  approach  of  the  Dutch  if  they  should  indeed 

*■  3tv.  15rt,  IG'i.    Soo  also  pp.  "iSa  and  2^7. 

••  XV.  2U7-H,  238.  »•  3  OcL  XV.  78. 

»»  7  Oct.  XV.  101.     See  also  pp.  1  iVl  and  2t)S, 

"  XV.  147.    Hee  also  pj*.  IGl,  171  anU  i;n.  "  xv.  135  $. 
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tend  that  way,'  ^*  though  James  was  obligod  to  decline  to  consider 
proposals  for  tlio  further  strengtheninpj  o(  Portsmoutli  and  the  Islo 
of  Wight  ou  the  gi'ouud  that  he  could  not  afford  the  necessary 
troops.'* 

On  17  Oct.  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  proceedinp;s  of  the 
Dutch  reached  the  king,*"  coniirmcd  both  by  independent  advices 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  report  brought  in  by  &  scont-boat 
sent  out  from  the  Hcet.  From  theKe  sources  of  information  it 
Imnspired  that  on  Sunday,  1-A  Oct.,  the  Dateh 

went  into  Goree  .  .  .  and  arrived  at  Helveisluce  that  Evening,  vtry 
much  disorder'd  by  y"  late  foul  weather  ^'  .  .  .  the  Informiuit  docs 
Wfcive  by  all  that  lie  could  heare  or  Judge  that  y^  Shipps  thus  come  in 
Maid  not  be  put  in  a  Condiujn  of  comciug  forth  ajs'aiuo  till  to-morrow  or 
Fryday  at  Soonest  .  .  .  they  work  Night  <k  Day,  Sunday  &  all,  Monday 
l»5t"  only  excepted,  as  being  a  Day  of  Solemno  ffasting  it  Prayer  all  over 
J''  Provinces  for  (iood  Success  to  their  undertakeings  .  ,  .  they  iloe 
ctrtaiuly  bring  with  them  an  ui[c]redibk'  Number  of  Coates,  &.  other 
Cloalhiug  for  y"  Men  they  expect  to  raise  hero  &  small  Armes  without 
tJliiit,  even  to  y"  inakeing  it  a  difficulty  to  buy  a  Hand  Gun,  Pistoll  or 
^*ord  in  all  y*  Country,  and  are  forced  to  imprest  English  Shipping  for 
'Mit  of  Embarcations  enough  to  In?  had  of  other  Nations.  And  after  iiil 
i  a  vast  Quantity  of  Liuie,  To  w^  uses  yo'  Lo»'*'  is  a  better  Judge  your- 

It  was  evidently  m  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  tins  news  that 
Jun^  adopted  the  somewhat  extreme  measure  of  laying  an 
rgo  upon  the  ports.  On  10  Oct.  by  order  in  council  nn 
wnbargo  was  laid  ui>on  all  vessels  in  the  port  of  Harwirh,  *  sucli 
only  excepted  as  relate  to  the  Service  of  the  '  Fleet.'  "  The  reason 
[*t  tirat  given  was  the  necessity  of  preventing  any  inforniutitni 
given  to  the  Dutch  of  the  stale  of  the  king's  preparations  ;  *' 
,it  appears  from  a  later  letter  that  anollier  object  of  ibis 
re  was  to  prevent  *  the  sup[*lying  of  the  IIo!laii<ler  with 
IittbMCfttions,  w^''  they  are  supposed  to  be  at  this  day  in  great  want 
of.**<  On  2*2  Oct.  a  similar  ])recautinn  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
|tho  Tbames,*'  and  soon  after  for  all  the  eastern  jjorts.'*'  It  was 
kmg,  however,  before  the  embargo  was  taken  oif  the  Yarmouth 
Shipps  *  employed  in  carrying  fisli  to  home  and  foreign 
[i,  '  excepting  only  Such  Yessella  as  shall  designe  to  goe  to 
My  pbicc  on  y*  Coast  of  Holland,'  •"  and  tliis  relaxation  was 
*ft«rwardB  extended  to  other  ports,  so  that  tindt-  with  foreign 


*  8Mal«*  pp.  187-a.  *"  10  Oft.  XV.  1S2.  ♦"  xr.  lO.i. 

•  Th«  tlrong  wind  Mf  2fi  Sept.  ati<l  the  fcillowing  days.    Eec  L.'nf  ar«l,  x.  335. 
■  liOeU  "  S.  P.  to  Loril  Darlmouth,  17  Oct.  xv.  lllG-7. 

**  10  0«t.  IV.  «1^  "  XV.  224.  "  XV.  27C.    Soo  aico  r.  283, 

"  IT.  tat,  **  XV.  22i»-30,  237,  •  30  Oct.  xv.  271. 
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countnes  was  not  much   interfered  witb.''"      The   embargo 
removed  altogether  as  eoon  as  the  Dutch  fleet  Eictnally  sailed.^' 

It  is  clear  from  the  'Admiralty  Letters'  that  from  this  tinC^M 
onwards  James  was  supplied  with  ample  and  accurate  information^ 
of  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  transmitted  hy  Pepy —  * 
to  the  fleet  with  the  utmost  ref^ularitj^  and  promptitude.     Late  o^^ 
the  night  of  26  Oct.  news  came  from  Holland  that  the  prince  o^  ■ 
Orange  had  set  sail  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoor'^- 
of  the  19th,  with  52  men  of  war,  and  about  500  other  vessels.   '  The>i^* 
pretend ' — wrote   the   king's   informant,  the   Marquis   d'Albevill^ 
— *  to  land  in  Scotland,  as  they  most  vulgarly  give  out,  but  Burling- 
ton Bay  is  the  most  prolmble  place  of  landing  in  their  real  inten- 
tions.    If  the  wind  comes  Boutherly  again  they  are  far  the  north  ; 
if  northerly  or  narth-eaeterly,  they  will  lor  the  West  of  England,    .. 
and  say  they  are  equally  provided  for  both.'  -''^   But  he  also  mentions 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  a  great  storm  was  beginning,  which  was     j 
likely  to  damage  the  fleet.'^     This,  and  other  evidence  that  came 
into  his  possession,"'*  led  the  king  to  conjecture  rightly  that  the     ! 
Dutch  were  still  upon  their  own  coast/""*  and  he  therefore  suggested 
tlirough  Popys  to  Lord  Dartmouth  *  that  it  might  not  be  unusefull     I 
(should  J*  Wind  favour  it)  that  the  Fleet  went  out  to  Sea  towards 
that  Coast  to  try  whether  any  advantage  may  be  taken  of  them 
while  they  lye  there.'     In  accordance  Tfith  the  attitude  maintained 
by  James  throughout  this  crisis,  full  discretion  in  the  matter  was 


»  XV.  285,  2«9.'  »'  XV.  327.  "  xv.  252-3. 

**  'A  great  storm  begins  which  will  cprtaitily  disorder  the  Fleet'  (D'Albeville  to 
the  King.  lU  Oft.  xv.  252).  '  The  Batch  Fleet  ,  ,  .  sailed  .  .  .  with  the  wind  at  8.W. 
and  by  S.,  and  by  that  time  they  had  bfcn  two  or  three  hours  at  sea,  the  wind 
came  more  westerly,  and  has  blown  all  this  night  and  morning,  hard  at  W..  \rhich 
may  probably  have  done  them  Bome  damage  '  (D*Albeville  to  the  King,  20  Oct.  xv, 
2.53V 

•*'  The  king  examined  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letters  from  the  Marqoia 
d'AJboville.  The  result  of  this  examimilion  is  transmitted  by  Pepys  to  Lord  Dart- 
month  in  a  letter  dated  '  27th  Hber  /HB  Sattnrday  Morning  about  2  of  the  Clock. 
■  •  •  '  That  part  of  y"  Dutch  Fleet  {but  how  great  a  part  he  cannot  say)  was  Seen  after 
the  Stonne  off  y'  Ske\illing  the  next  morning  Viz'  on  Sunday  Morning  ab*  10  of  y* 
clock.'  Multitudes  of  I'cople  resortinjj  to  the  Sea  side  to  View  it,  they  Iwing  then  at 
Anchor,  and  so  ho  left  them  there  on  Hunday  when  he  came  away.  That  all  y'  after- 
iioone  A  Monday  A-  Tuesday  there  was  very  little  Wind  stirrhig.  That  upon  Wed- 
nesday when  he  wn.s  at  Anthwurp  the  Wind  Freshened  ngiiine  at  N.W.  &  lias  soe  for 
y*  most  part  continued  ever  pjnce.  That  a  Vessell  y'  came  from  y*  Hollands  Coast  to 
Newport  00  Tuesday  last  say's  that  he  left  the  Hollands  Fleet  in  j*  same  place  24 
hours  before,  being  Monday '  (xv.  254). 

M  •  w'.i.  bpirig  y»  case,  namely,  that  such  a  part  of  their  Fleet  was  in  Bkeviling 
Bay  upon  Monday  last,  that  they  went  away  but  w'"  1,>  dayes  VIctualls  for  Men  * 
10  fur  Horse,  and  that  We  have  not  yet  heard  one  word  of  them  from  any  part  of  the 
English  Coasts,  the  King  seems,  from  the  best  judgement  he  c&n  make  thereof,  to 
think  that  they  must  be  still  upon  their  owne  Coast,  as  having  noe  notice  «[fa]ere 
their  Bendezvouz  was  to  be  nor  w[h]ero  else  it  could  be,  as  y  Winds  htre  6at( 
since  '  (xy.  254). 
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tleft  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  'who  seems  to  have  adopted  the  snggestion, 
for  the  fleet  soon  after  put  to  sea.^ 
A  day  or  two  later  Pepys  sent  Lord  Dartmouth  information  from 
Bliuid  that  the  prince  would  attempt  a  landing  in  the  Humher,^' 
and  tliat  gpeedily,**  the  damage  done  hy  the  storm  liaving  heeu 
BBfily  repaired.  This  enabled  the  king  to  realise  for  the  first  time 
■I shortness  of  the  respite  which  the  stonn  had  given  him,  and 
on  1  Nov.  Pepys  describes  the  situation  as  '  a  Pinch  .  .  .  wherein 
y  Tery  being,  as  well  as  hon""  of '  the  '  Crowne  &  Governm'  is  at 
slake.' '^'  The  blow  was  not  long  delayed.  At  11  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  3  Nov.  information  reached  the  Admiralty,  both  fi-om  the 

I  Downs,"  and  from  Dover,*'  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  sight, 
ftnd  sailing  westward.    An  hour  later  Pepys  writes  thus  to  Lord 
Dartmouth :  '^^ 
■  'y  Fleet  being  now  isailed  from  y  Gtuiflect  tow"  j*  Coast  o(  Holland '  {S.  P.  to 
CipLTennant.     1  Nov.  rv.  288). 

'*  In  A  tetter  to  Lord  Dartmoath  dated  29  Oct. '  past  9  at  Night '  Pepjrs  encloeea  an 

*^\xuX  from  a  letter  despatches!  on  2  Nov.  (^,8.)  at  midnight  by  D'Alb«ville  to  the 

^">fi.    'A  homaii  Cntholick  Pilott  come  this  Night  from  the  Fleet  assures  mee  tliat 

h*  *M  all  day  yesterday  upon  the  Yessell  which  carrjs  my  Lord  Maccle°;(ei1d,  A- 

"TtJull  G«<rit"  of  QaalUty.  &  FergUBon,  and  that  after  that  Macclesfeild  came  from  the 

"inw,  he  heard  him  whisper  to  others  (for  he  understands  English  very  well)  that 

'^'ytttpst  Stec-r  their  Course  now  towards  the  Uiver  Hamber,  if  the  Wind  will  per- 

"""  il,  that  River  beintj  deep  &  Navigable,  and  that  Current  very  rapid,  and  a 

*'"'den  Ebb,  leaveing  the  shippa  a  dry.  and  will  give  a  good  opportunity  to  Land,  bc- 

^  ill  now  conclnded,  sayd  he,  that  the  farther  the  Prince  Landeth  from  Your  Maj''  • 

r!^T.  bo  will  have  greater  opportunity  of  Strengthening  his  owne  interest,  increa&eing 

^  ^yran  Army,  and  lessening  the  King's  in  his  March,  for  he  ftndeth  the  King's  Army 

*"'*  Interest  doe  increase  at  psant,  and  will  obtetne  time  to  refresh  his  Array,  dif^rae 

r*  Mantfeets,  to  disswade  the  People  to  joyne  w'*  Your  Maj''  and  lookcth  upon  that 

W^^^TJ  as  disaffected  to  your  Maj",  and  uill  come  to  his  Assistance,  as  he  is  aj^nred 

*•  '  iJ  the  Wind  serves  the  Prince  will  stay  for  nothing.'    Ibid. 
*■  xr.  283. 
ij,^  •■  XT.  8J>7.    *  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Sfr.  Pepys  from  Cap'  Tcnnant,  Coraander  of  the 
^%vrFrigat  in  the  Downes.    yber  3'  1688  (11  in  the  morning).' 

•Hon*  Sir, 
^  '  Joat  now  I  was  forced  to  open  my  Letters  againe  by  reason  We  espye  a  great 

^^»l  on  the  backside  of  the  Goodwin  not  knowing  what  they  are  standing  to  the  W, 
^^l^ot  l.'-l"ip  they  are  loo  many  for  Our  Fleet. 
^^^H  'Matt'.  Tensaxt.' 

^^^^iv.  'i'J7.     '  A  Copie  of  a  Letter  to  M'  Proud,  from  M'  Baelink  at  Dover.    9ber  3* 
^^  (1  a  clock  at  Noone}.' 

►Sir, 

*  We  now  di^eme  the  Hollands  Fleet  very  plaine,  just  off  this  place,  eaileing 
i  the  W'ward.    They  are  about  half  Seas  over,  and  are  so  thick  there  is  no  telling  of 
»,  hot  tis  Judged  about  300  Sailc,  others  say  400  8ailc.     They  loach  from  the  W 
part  of  the  Towne  to  the  8.  Foreland  but  We  cannot  discerno  their  Colours. 

•lam  S' 

•  Yo'  most  humbly  Servant, 

*  FflA*.  Bakuks.' 

5,  P.  to  Lord  Dartmouui.      taiturday  .  .  .  3' '.'br  rt  Midnight.'     xv  298. 
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I  left  Lis  ^laj'y  just  now  at  my  comeing  from  him  in  Gonncill  -v''^  hii 
Generall  Officers,  disposeing  of  Matters  for  the  hastening  away  of  his 
Troops  as  fast  as  may  be  toW**  Portsm",  To  w***  place  he  seemes  to  be  at 
this  present  fully  perswaded  of  the  Dutch  Fleets  being  directed ;  the  same 
being  not  a  little  Surpriseing  after  haveing  by  a  Succession  of  Intelligence 
for  severall  days  together  been  wroght  to  a  strong  beleife  of  their  being 
designed  for  Scotland  or  at  least  N"  ward  if  in  England."* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  5  Nov.  the  Dutch  fleet  was  seen  from 
Dartmouth'"   standing  to  the  eastward.^'      'The  Capitall  Ships' 
were  'off   of    Tnrbay.*    A    little  later  information  reached  the 
Admiralty  that  the  troops  were  being  safely  landed."^ 

At  this  point  the  '  Admiralty  Letters '  fully  confirm  the  aecepte<3i 
statement  that  James  exonerated  Dai'tmouth  from  all  blame  for  hijc 
failure  to  intercept  the  hostile  fleet,*'  but  they  also  do  much  moir< 
than  this,  since  they  account  in  detail  for  the  apparent  inactivity 
of  the  English  fleet  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  Dutch  hd^^ 


**  Concerning  this  change  of  plan  D'AIbcvillc  writes  to  the  King  on  5  Not.  Mt^M 
the  prince  had  been  informed  before  sailing  '  That  Your  Majesty  had  given  sa^^ 
good  orders  in  all  places  towards  the  ncrth  that '  he  '  could  not  do  better  than  lazi< 
somewhere  in  the  West,  where  Your  Majesty  does  not  expect  him  :  .  .  .  That  hecoul^ 
land  even  at  Bye  very  well  and  commodionsly  free  and  open :  That  he  might  maJu 
an  attempt  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  passing  by  to  Poole  haven,  where  the  whofo 
fleet  could  lay  conveniently  :  That  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  since  the  French 
King  had  no  ships  at  Dunkirk  nor  Calais,  and  that  taking  [t]his  coarse  he  wooli 
eschew  an  engagement  with  Your  Majesty's  Fleet '  (xv.  353). 

*'  XV.  312.  '  A  Copic  of  a  Ltre  come  this  aftemoone  to  Court  from  M'  Tho:  Bovyer, 
Colector  of  his  Maj"'*  Customes  at  Dartm"  dated  Munday  9ber  5th  88  at  9  in  y*  Morn- 
ing from  Dartmouth. 

'  This  morning  being  very  hazey,  iToggie  and  full  of  Bainc,  clecr'd  up  about 
9  of  the  clock,  at  w'*"  time  appear'd  the  Dutch  Fleet  consisting  of  ab*  400  or  500  Saile 
as  near  as  Wo  can  guess,  all  standing  to  the  Eastw*  w""  ye  Wind  at  W.S.W';  a 
moderate  Gale,  The  Capitall  Ships  are  off  of  Torbay  ab'  4  Leagues  from  the  Shore, 
the  Small  Shipps  &  Fly-boats  betw"  the  Start  &  Dartm",  ab'  a  League  &  half  off, 
w'*"  is  the  fullest  acco'  to  be  yet  given  of  them.' 

"  The  Dutch  fleet  had  been  carried  too  far  west,  and  was  returning.  See  Mac- 
aulay,  i.  564. 

••  XV.  319. 

•'  '  I  am  againe  Comand'  by  tho  King  to  re-assure  your  Lo'""'  of  the  former  part 
w""  yet  greater  satisfaction  from  w*  he  has  now  rec*  fr.  your  Selfe  of  your  incapacity 
of  doeing  more  in  that  exigence  for  his  Service  then  you  did  considering  the  place  in 
w*""  you  were  then  hooked  and  y«  Wind  that  then  blew  to  y«  benefitt  of  the  Hollands 
Fleet  &  disadvantage  of  Yours  '  (S.  P.  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  7  Nov.  xv.  315.  See  also 
p.  311).  The  reason  of  Dartmouth's  failure  is  explained  by  Lingard  (x.  343)  in  full 
agreement  with  this  passage.  Macaulay's  account  of  the  episode  (i.  564-6)  is  neither 
adequate  nor  clear.  A  curious  reference  to  it  occurs  in  an  entry  by  Pepys  of  much  latei 
date  in  his  Nm:al  Muiccllattics  (p.  292) :  '  What  a  Pother  was  heretofore  made  about 
y'  pretended  Discovery  of  our  Lands,  Ac,  to  Strangers.  While  it  now  appears  how 
little  Use  wcc  were  able  to  make  of  our  supposed  only  knowledge  of  them  ourselves,  at 
BOO  Criticall  a  Junctur2  as  that  was  wlicn  my  L''  Dartm"  couUl  not  tell  how  to  gett  his 
Fleet  out  of  tlioni,  tho  there  by  his  own  Choice ;  and  after  all  y*  Cautions  given  him 
by  y  King  against  y«  very  Evil  hce  betray'd  himselfe  &  his  Unhappy  Master  to[o]  by 
going  thither.' 
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passed  it.*^*    On  6  Nov.  Pepys  specially  wiiriied  Lord  Dartmouth 
».gain8t  exposing  the  fleet  under  his  command. 

Since  it  has  soe  unhapily  fjxllenowt  [he  writes]"  v*  y*  Diikh  are  in  all 
]>Pobabihty  at  this  hour  peaceably  putting  on  Sboare  their  whole  Laud 
^orce  k  Baggage.  See  y'  there  is  nothing  left  within  y"  power  of  yo*"  Lo>'i' 
4o  obtaine  upon  them  in  reflerence  to  the  Landing  ptirt,  &  that  conse- 
quently th^-ir  Men  of  Warr  will  now  be  at  an  euttire  liberty  to  receive  or 
Afciftcque  you  as  they  shall  see  fitt ;  The  Khi^  doubts  not  but  you  will 
cmjiy  in  your  Mind  y*  Importance  of  mannf^einf?  his  Fleet  mul'"  yo"" 
Oomaad  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  effectuall  upon  y'  Energy  w'^ 
y*  letst  exposeall  y*  may  be  of  his  said  Fleet. 

This  caution  was  supplemented  on  the  following  day  by  a  letter 
"wliich  mukes  it  clear  that  all  idea  of  hostile  operations  had  been 
abandone<L  and  the  fleet  was  to  be  recalled  to  defend  the  Thames 
VkXii  the  Medway. 

Ilia  Ma'J"  .  .  .  Comands  me  to  rccolTicnd  it  to  yo''  Lqpi'  to  put  in 
exi-jution  what  himselfe  had  soo  advised  and  you  w"'  your  Councill  of  Warr 
W  of  your  own  accords  soo  concurr'd  w***  hiui  in.''*  .  .  .  There  seem- 
ing nothing  as  matters  now  stand  to  remains  sd  much  y^  Subject  of  his 
Ma'^  care  k  yours  as  the  aforemenconed  safety  of  his  Fleet  it  that  of  this 
Ki^er  k  the  Medway,  and  that  as  the  Wind  may  be  the  safety  both  of 
^oe  A  the  Other  may  be  exposed  should  you  come  tt  lye  in  the  Downed, 
'"  'Offers  it  to  You  to  consider  whether  there  b:)  any  place  now  to  be 

i  u  as  proper  or  at  least  soe  proper  to  answer  in  all  probability  both 
'  'trends  as  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore.^' 

That  Lord  Dartmouth  really  was  expcctt-d  back  in  the  Downs 
^i'l«-ar8  from  Uie  fact  that  letters  of  8,  D  and  1 1  Nov.' -  containing 
tlje  Utest  news  of  the  Dutch,  were  sent  thither  instead  of  to 
Portgiuouth,  whence  con*espondence  had  hitherto  been  expected  to 
^^\\  him. 

Hat  now  an  event  occurred  which  had  the  effect  of  altering 
*Utheking*B  plans,  and  inducing  him  to  recommend  Lord  Dart- 
"'oath  to  attack  the  Dutch  tlect  after  all  In  a  letter  dated 
^l  Xov."  Pepys  Bpeaks  of  some  papers  taken  from  a  prize,  one 
"f  which  had  been  found  to  contain  a  liist  of  the  Dutch  land 
■nd  sea  forces.  From  this  it  appt-artd  that  the  Dutch  llect  waa 
"luch  smaller  than  had  been  at  lirst  supposed,"'  so  much  so  that 

*  This  inAcUvitj  »  attnbute<l  by  Lingord  (x.  344)  to  the  induence  o{  DBrtmouth^a 
'*'*«n,  who  fettr«d  to  attnck  the  Dutch  with  an  inferior  force,  when  they  no  toniier 
°*A  trui%ports  to  protect.  Maeanl&v,  on  the  olber  hand  (i.  5(ifi),  ascribes  it  entirely 
^  Jfc«  ««*ther.  The  Account  given  in  the  text  from  the  Admiralltj  Letturs  suggests 
tktrifh  ut  tho£C  wiitvra  was  in  possesainn  of  hatf  the  troth. 

*  w.  311.  '•  This  a|jpcars  to  confirm  Lingard's  view.     See  note  "  supra, 
"  V,  /".  to  Lnr-1  Dartmouth,  7  Nov,  xv.  Hlo. 

■n.  3315.  "  XV,  337. 

I  I  y«  Dutch  Fleet, .  .  ,  both  in  N*  &  qaalily  of  Shipps  from  what 

Vm  ht4  all  of  us  both  on  Sea  and  on  Shore  b«en  lod  to  reckon  it '  (S.  1'.  to  L^ri 
JVtanolh,  12  Nov,  xv.  lUV 
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Lord  Daitmoutli  himself  had  l>een  inclined  to  think  that  it  referr* 
only  to  '  y"  State  of  y*  Fleet  before  y*"  last  Storme,  since  w'^'  more" 
&  greater  Shipps  may  poseibly  have  been  added  thereto.'  '^  Tl 
king  and  his  ministers,  hoTvever,  were  disposed  to  accept  the  list 
accurate,  especJaUy  as  it  was  corroborated  by  independent  test 
mony.'^  This  information  led  to  an  important  modification  in  tl 
king's  instructions  to  his  admiral.  Though  the  whole  matter  wi 
left,  as  before,  entirely  to  Lord  Dartmouth's  discretion,"  he  was 
informed  by  Pepys  that 

His  Wa'?  w"»  y  Advice  of  all  my  Lords  this  Night  at  y»  Cabinet  have 
determ'^  upon  your  being  authorized  to  proceed  ag'  this  Fleet  in  y*  sanio 
hostile  manner  in  all  respects  now  y^  digcent  is  made,  as  you  were  before 
Obliged  to  doe  had  it  been  yo''  ffortune  to  have  mett  it  at  Sea  in  it's  waj 
to  y*  makeing  of  y*  said  Discent.^* 

In  view  of  the  intended  attack,  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
Navy  Board  to  supply  Portsmouth  yard  with  men  and  stores 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  u.sed  as  a  base  of  operations."^  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  weather  became  tempestuous,***  and  when 
the  fleet  put  into  Portsmouth  it  was  only  to  repair  serious  damages 
suffered  at  sea.*'  One  ship,  the  Helderenberg,  intended  for  a 
hospital,  had  gone  down ;  the  rest  had  been  scattered  in  every 
direction,"^  and  when  they  at  length  reached  a  place  of  safety  it 
was  clear  that  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they 
would  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  again.*'  ■ 

Up  to  this  point  at  any  rate  the  king  seems  to  have  maintainea 
hie  courage,  for  as  long  as  his  army  was  undefeated  and  his  tlee^ 

»    V.  3-14. 

"'  A  Scotch  dtserter  from  the  Dutch  fleet  reported  that  it  *  d«l  not  at  his  leftvciiig 
it  exceed  in  Men  of  Warr  great  &  Hmall  y  N"  of  ffour  A  ffourty  and  those  but  of 
Moderate  fforce  in  very  indifferent  Case  as  to  y'  Bodies  of  y  Shipps,  meanly  mann'd 
both  Rs  to  J'  Number  and  Qaality  of  their  Men  and  Victualled  but  for  Six  Wed(8  iKja 
time  of  their  last  comeing  oat '  (xv.  Mii).  ■ 

"  XV.  syy.  ■ 

'*  12  Nov.  XV.  347.  According  to  BanliQ  (iv.  439)  the  English  fleet  was  reckoned 
at  33  and  the  Datch  at  60  ships  of  war.  The  new  information  appeared  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  about  44  (see  note  '"  above). 

""  '  Forasmuch  as  in  all  appearance  y  principal]  part  of  Our  Sea  .\cHon  \riil  piy 
y  Prince  of  Orange's  fixing  himselfe  WestW')  direct  it  eelfe  that  way  I  am  rcq'*  by  y* 
King  to  observe  y  same  to  you  y'  soe  w'ever  can  b«  done  for  y  rendering  of  his  Yard 
at  Portsm"  br Iter  prepared  then  il  is  by  Stores  or  Hands  and  above  all  by  a  soflicicncy 
of  rrovisions  for  answering  the  Oocasions  of  y  Fleet  .  .  .  (S.  P.  to  the  Nuvy  Board, 
14  Nov.  IV.  864.     See  also  p.  396). 

*"  *  Wee  have  been  .  .  .  in  great  paine  hero  ...  for  the  Fleete  In  y  ill  Weather 
<fr  great  Winds  ■vr'^  happned  upon  Banday  night  &  yesterday  morning '  (20  Nov,  xr. 
8S4-6.    See  also  p,  387). 

»'  XV.  402,  405,  414,  415,  41C,  431,  422. 

"  Seven  ships  anchored  in  the  Downs,  two  put  into  Portland  Roads,  one  into  Tar- 
moath  (Isle  of  Wight),  one  into  Cowes,  and  one  into  Plymouth.  The  rest  anchored  at 
Bpithead  {S.  P.  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  24  Kov.  xv.  417.    See  also  422). 

'•  XV.  421. 
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at  sea  he  might  still  hope  that  by  some  stroke  of  good  luck  the 
eitiiation  might  be  changed.  Tho  disparity  of  forces  did  not  appear 
so  great  as  had  been  at  lirst  supposed  :  the  fideUty  of  the  ticot  has 
(Wn  guaranteed  by  its  admiral;*'  and  victory  in  a  naval  Imttle 
might  leave  William  shut  np  in  England  to  face  tbe  reaction  in 
popular  feeling  to  which  such  a  victory  would  probably  give  rise. 
Thiiii  tbe  disabling  of  the  fleet  by  the  storms  of  18  and  19  Nov. 
most  have  largely  contributed  to  his  resolution  of  despair.  And 
this,  as  we  know,  was  only  the  fh'st  of  a  series  of  crushing  blows. 
[On  23  Nov.  Churcliill  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  joined  the  prince. 
On  24  Nov.  they  were  followed  by  Prince  George  of  Denm.irk.  On 
the  morning  of  2(5  Nov.  the  flight  of  the  Princess  Anne  was 
IdiscoTered.*'  From  this  time  the  entries  in  the  letter-book  of  the 
^'avyOfl5ce  only  anticipate  the  end.  On  20  Nov.  Lord  Dartmouth 
wae  instracted  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Meet '  without  Expee- 
tacou  of  any  more  Action  from  it  for  this  Season.'  '*'  The  arrange- 
its  for  increasing  it  were  counter-ordered,  and  the  pressing  of 

was  stopped.*** 

Heanwhile,  though  the  routine  business  of  the  navy  went  on 

[iteadily,  bad  news  was  coming  into  the  office  on  ever}'  side,**'  and 

ttlnst,  on  11  Dec.  the  final  step  was  taken,  and  the  secretary  was 

[irjformed  that  the  king  had  lied.'*-'     For  a  time  Pepys  took  liis 

[ordtTB  from  the  Council  of  Peers'*^  and  transmitted  for  them  to 

ports  instructions  for  an  embargo  on  all  outward-bound  vessels.^' 

was,  however,  removed  by  the  king  on  his  return  to  London.^* 

)n  21  Dec.  Pepys  mentions  that  the  king  was  •  a  second  time  with- 

!,''•'  and  on  Christmas  Day  we  find  him  writing  to  the  fleet 

bidding  of  the  prince  of  Orange.'" 

J.  R.  Taxner. 

U,  IT.  i89.  •*  Lingard,  x.  352--1.  **  xv,  445. 

'vt.  457-8.  For  obvious  reasons  the  Rrrangements  for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family 
I  ool  tppckr  in  the  official  letter-book.  A  covering  letter  refers  to  a  secret  order  from 
I  king  to  Lord  DartmoQth  enclosed  relating  to  '  a  matter  w'>  will  not  beare  its  being 
to  iiior«  here  '  (xv.  435-fi)— clearly  the  letter  of  26  Nov.  mentioned  by  Mac- 
M6)  ordering  a  yacht  for  France.  Abo  a  communication  dated  S  Dec.  to 
fazeby.  Commander  of  the  Mary  yacht  at  Portsmoutlr,  requires  him  to  lake  the 
I  of  Wales  and  hia  retinue  on  board,  and  transport  them  to  Greenwich  and  there 
for  farther  orders  (xv,  i'tl].  As  Dartmouth  refused  to  supply  a  yacht  from  the 
,«iil  VAtched  the  mouth  of  Portamonth  harbour  to  prevent  any  other  vesael  from 
;  OQt  unexamined,  neither  of  these  plans  was  executed  (Macaulay,  i.  587 -S). 
S.  P.  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  10  Dec.  xv.  400-1. 
8m  XT.  404,  and  Diary,  ed.  Mynors  llright,  vi.  102. 
XV.  464.  467.  "  xv.  467,  4»iy.  »-  IG  Dec.  xv.  460. 

XT.  470.  •'  25  Dec,  xv.  472. 
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Lallys   Visit  to  Englajid  in   1745 

IT  is  a  generally  received  Itelief  that  Lally,  witliiii  a  few  montlis 
after  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Foutenoy,  served  on  the 
staff  of  Charles  Edward  at  Falkirk,  aud  then  left  the  army  in  its 
retreat,  in  order  to  foment  disturbances  in  London.'  This  assertion 
undoubtedly  iiad  its  origin  in  the  French  memoir  of  Lally  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  work  of  his  son  Trophime,  that  Count 
Lally  who  periKhed  under  the  knife  of  the  gnillotine  in  the  days  of 
the  Terror.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  execution,  in  1764,  Tropliinie  Lally  was  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  that  for  eome  eighteen  months  previous  to  that  time  the 
elder  Lally  had  been  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  Yet,  although 
the  memoir  could  not  have  been  comi)osed  from  personal  knowledge, 
the  author  had  access  to  the  state-papers,  despatches,  letters,  and 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  above  all  to  the  r€^collections  of  his  father's 
friends  and  companions.  The  result  is  a  memoir  which,  tested  by 
all  available  means,  appears  remarkably  accurate.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  scarcely  be  extraordinary  if  some  mistakes  had  crept 
into  the  work.  This  is  the  case  in  the  account  of  the  'Forty-five.' 
Before  inquiring,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  clearly  the 
position  of  alTairs  in  France  at  the  moment  of  the  retreat  from 
Derby. 

Fontenoy  had  made  Lally  famous.  ^Vhateve^  opinion  may  be 
held  as  to  his  exact  claim  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  dav, 
there  is  no  possible  question  that  henceforth  he  was  regarded  as 
amongst  the  ablest  of  the  younger  oiiicers  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  31  Way  1745.  Little  more  than  a 
month  later  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  the  clans,  having  swept  Cope's  army  out  of  thek  path, 
"Were  \\\  full  march  on  London.  WTien  Lally  heard  of  these  events 
he  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders.  No  sooner  was  the  campaign 
at  an  end  than  he  left  his  regiment,  and  hurried  oflf  to  Paris  to  lay 
before  the  mtiiister  a  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England,  in 
concert  with  the  Pretender,  by  a  French  army  of  10,000  men. 
The  Marquis  d'Argenson,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
eager  for  its  adoption,  but  its  acceptance  was  delayed  for  a  time 
'  So  Exql.  HisL  Rev.  vi.  199, 1891. 
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Bwbg  to  the  opposition  of  bis  brother,  the  Count  d'ArgeDson,  the 
[secretary  for  \rar,'  Ultimately,  however,  the  count  gave  in  bis 
^adhesion,  and  preparations  were  immetliately  connnencetl.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  ministers  called  Voltaire  to  their  councils. 
It  was  necessary  to  draw  up  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
Tk  wielder  of  the  most  trenchant  pen  in  Europe  was  ret[uested  to 
!i  rtako  the  task ;  and,  for  a  while,  Voltaire  and  Lally  worked 
M.le  by  side.  During  that  time  the  great  philosoplier  formed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soldier.  '  The  expedition,' 
he  wrote,  *  miscai'ried,  but  the  zeal  of  Lally  bad  griMit  effect  upon 
the  ministerB.  and  his  boldnefis  was  deemed  capable  of  carrying 
through  important  undertakings.  The  writer  of  these  lines  speaks 
of  what  he  knows,  as  he  worked  with  fcira  for  a  month  by  order  of 
the  minister.'  ^  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  neither  here,  nor  in 
any  of  the  other  numerous  allusiunH  to  Lally  scattered  through  bis 
writin(j:s,  does  Voltaire  so  much  as  hint  that  he  had  ever  lieard  of 
the  Falkirk  incident. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Lally  the  preparations  were  pushed 
ngoroualy  forward.  A  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  a  llotilla  of  boats 
»ere  collected  at  Calais  and  Boulogne.  A  number  of  Channel 
BiDQgglcrs  were  chartered  as  pilots.'  Ten  thousiuid  men,  drawn 
!hielly  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of 
France,  were  encamped  along  the  coast,  and  the  duke  of  York 
fame  amongst  them  to  animate  their  zeal.'  On  *iO  J>e(.'.  1745 
'the  duke  of  Kichelieu  was  gazetted  coramandor-iji-chief  of  the 
^fxptMlition,  with  Lally  as  bis  quartermaster-general.'* 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The  fleet  only  wiiitcd  a  favourable 
tooaeijt  to  put  to  sea;  but  that  moment  never  came.  The 
'pTotestant  winds,*  those  old  allies  of  England,  blew  steadily  into 
'I'e  French  ports.  Day  afitiv  day  dawned  without  a  change,  A 
|ibw  vessels,  having  on  board  the  pickets  of  the  Irish  brigade,  had 
ly  managed  to  evade  the  blockading  s(iuadron,  and  make  the 
eh  coast  near  Montrose ;  the  remainder  lay  cooped  up  under 
le  gnns  of  Calais  and  Boulogne.  At  last  Iticheheu  Ijccame 
jted.  lu  a  fit  of  ennui  he  threw  up  his  command  and 
I,  to  forget  the  whole  business  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation  in 


It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  movements  of  Lally  become  so 

icult  to  trace.     The  'Biographie  Universelte'  is  clear  that  he 

inl  over  to  Scotland,  and  was  i)re3ent  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

iwords  of  the  article  are  categorical  beyond  dispute.     Lally,  it 

I,  *  who  had  gone  in  advance  with  the  pickets  of  tho  li-iah 

•  Fra(pne}tts  sur  I'Tndt.     Voltaire,  xsix.  100. 
'  I^ttre  rt  If,  GnilUxrd.    Ferney  :  18  Janvier,  17CU.     Voltaire,  vol.  xUi. 

•  Gcntlrtnan's  Mafjniine,  Feb.  1740.  •  Ibid, 

•  Bioffrnphic  VnivcrsclU,  art,  Lall^. 
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brigade,  served  as  counsellor  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince 
the  battle  of  Fjilkirk."  Now  the  Irish  pickets  landed  in  Scotland 
early  in  December  1745."  Lally's  appointment  as  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  French  expedition  was  gazetted  20  Dec,  If, 
therefore,  Lally  crossed  with  the  Irish  pickets,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  Paris  war  oflSce  named  as  quarter- 
master-general of  the  forces  mobilising  at  Calais  and  Boulogne,  an 
officer  already  on  active  service  in  Scotland.  That,  of  course,  if 
not  absolutely  impossible,  is,  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  duties 
ani  responsibilities  of  the  office,  incredible.  Neither  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  French  text  warrants  the  construction  which 
has  been  so  persistently  placed  upon  it,  that  Lally  was  in  command 
of  the  Irish  pickets.  Even,  indeed,  if  the  biographers  were  right 
in  their  reading,  they  would  only  succeed  in  exploding  their  own 
theory.  Those  pickets  from  first  to  last,  from  their  disembarkation 
near  Montrose  to  their  surrender  on  the  evening  of  Culloden,  W4^| 
commanded,  as  numberless  references,  in  the  official  and  ordinanF 
press  of  the  day,  show,  by  Brigadier-General  Stapleton.  Moreover, 
in  not  one  of  the  numberless  publications  of  the  hour  is  the  presence 
of  80  famous  a  Boldier  as  the  hero  of  Fontenoy  so  much  as  alluded 
to  ;  not  even  in  that  quaint  broadsheet,  printed  at  Bannockburu  aft 
a  sort  of  official  Jacobite  Gazette."  ^| 

If,  however,  Lally  was  not  m  Scotland,  where  was  he  ?  The  riddl© 
at  first  seems  incapable  of  solution.  A  careful  search,  however, 
through  the  newspaper  files  of  the  British  Museum  unearths  the 
following  facte.  In  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  February 
1746  there  is  printed  a  letter  from  Admiral  Vernon,  then  in 
command  of  the  fleet  blockading  the  French  ports,  to  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  containing  the  followmg  enclosure : — 

On  boai'd  the  Weaael  aloop,  Downs,  8  Jan. 
Colonel  Lftlley  went  over  to  England  in  a  smuggling  boat,  dress'd  in 
a  sailor's  habit,  where  I  hope  he  wiE  meet  with  his  deserts. 

This  information  is  supported  by  a  letter  printed  in  the  *  Penny 

Loudon  Post '  of  13-15  Jan. : — 

Canterbury,  II  Janaary. 

We  are  infonn'd  that  one  Colonel  Lally  ombarkM  at  Boulogne  Friday 
last  for  our  coast,  dress'd  like  a  sailor;  he  is  a  short  Man,  about  five 
Foot  four  inches,  squat  made,  with  a  full  Face,  black  Beard,  and  swarthy 
Complexion  ;  mid  ciime  over  in  a  Smuggling  Boat. 

From  these  letters  it  appears  tolerably  plain  that  at  the  time 
Lally  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Stirlingshire,  he  was  in  reality 
in  Sussex  or  Kent ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  guess  at  his 
business  there.  The  Sussex  smugglers  of  those  days  were  a  body  of 
extreme  power  and  daring.     On  one  occasion  they  had  marched  in 


*  London  Gatttte,  5  Dec.  1745. 
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arms  right  up  to  Deal,  and  on  another  had  broken  open  and  sacked 
ttie  costom  house  at  Brighton.^  These  men,  enemies  by  nature  of 
their  calling  to  the  government  de  facto,  were  Jacobites  to  a  man. 
They  supplied  the  Pretender  with  his  most  valuable  information,^'* 
and  even  went  the  length  of  wearing  his  uniform  and  calling  them- 
selves '  Prince  CharUe's  volunteers.' ''  So  insolent  had  they  become 
once  the  advance  to  Derby,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
qoarter  2,000  troops  in  Kent  and  Sussex  in  order  to  break  up  their 
organisation.''  Lally's  duties  at  Boulogne  had  brought  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  these  men ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  now 
crossed  over  to  England  with  the  intention  of  trying  whether  it  was 
not  possible  to  organise  them  as  the  nucleus  of  a  rising  in  the  home 
wnnties.  The  Pretender,  it  is  true,  was  by  this  time  in  full  retreat 
from  Derby.  But  the  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  clans  to  advance 
had  been  the  failure  of  the  English  Jacobites  to  rally  to  their 
support.  And  Lally  may  well  have  thought  that  if  the  standard  of 
rebellion  could  be  unfurled  in  the  south,  the  retreat  of  the  High- 
landers might  yet  be  stayed. 

Anyway  shortly  after  this  date  Lally  is  admitted  to  have  been 
in  London,  whence,  on  the  hue  and  cry  after  him  becoming  too 
^nd,  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  smugglers 
to  secure  his  flight  to  France.  Frederick  Dixon. 

*  Penny  London  Post,  17-20  Jan.  1746.  '•  British  Magazine,  May  1746. 

"  Penny  London  Post,  26-28  Feb.  1746.  "  Westminster  Journal,  Feb.  1746. 
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AN   UNKNOWN   CHABTEB  OF  LIBEBTIES 

While  examining  the  <  Bymer  Transcripts,'  in  search  for  any  new 
materials  bearing  on  EngUsh  history,  I  came  across  a  charter  of 
John  presenting  a  resemblance  to  the  Great  Charter,  but  evidently 
quite  distinct.  It  seemed  so  impossible  that  anything  of  the  kind 
could  exist,  and  its  existence  be  unsuspected,  that  I  felt  inclined,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  assign  it  to  some  confusion.  But  the  fact  that 
it  contained  two  clauses,  neither  of  them  found  elsewhere,  and  both 
of  extreme  importance,  pointed  to  its  possessing  an  independent 
origin  and  value. 

The  reference  for  the  document  is  '  Bymer  Transcripts,  Ser.  2, 
vol.  133,  fo.  331**,'  taken  from « Archives  de  France,  A.B.— S.H.— S.J. 
Cart.  655.' 

The  heading  runs:  Charta  quam  Henricus  communi  baronum 
consilio  Rex  coronatus,^  eisdem  ct  prelatis  regni  Angliae  plurima 
privilegia  concedit.  This  is  followed  by  the  text  of  Henry's  charter, 
which  (I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  who,  as  editor  of  the 
Bed  Book,  is  specially  conversant  with  the  subject)  corresponds  with 
the  best  version  of  it.  Then  come  the  words :  Haec  est  Carta  Begis 
Henrici  per  quam  haronea  querunt  libertates  et  haec  consequentia 
concedit  Bex  Johannes.  For  convenience  of  collation  I  have  broken 
up  John's  charter  into  clauses,  and  have  placed  against  each  that 
which  corresponds  with  it  in  (A)  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  (B)  the 
Great  Charter.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  clause  is  of 
different  construction  from  those  which  follow  it,  and  that  the  first 
person  singular  is  used  throughout.  In  the  original  charter  nos 
must  have  been  employed. 

Chabteb  of  Henut  I  The  Document'  The  Obeat  Chabteb 

Concedit  Rex  Johannes  (89)  Nnllus  liber  homo 
quod  non  capiet  hominem  capiatur,  vel  imprison  etiir 
absque judicio,  nee  ahquid  aut    disseisiatur,   aut   ut- 

*  This  is  taken  from  Henry's  phrase  in  his  charter:  communi  consilio  haronwn 
*  .  .  regem  coronatum  esse  {Textus  Roffensis). 

*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  for  most  kindly  collating  my  proof 
vith  the  original  document  in  my  absence  from  England. 
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Chakteb  of  Hexkt  I 


The  Document 

accipiet  pro  justitia  ncc 
injustitiam  faciet. 


Si  qois  bftronum  meo- 
nm,  eomittun,  sive  ali- 
>nim  qui  de  me  tenent, 
■wrtuos  fiierit,  heres  suns 
ion  redimet  terram  sed 
"uU  et  legitima  rele- 
F>ti(«e  relevabit  earn. 


Et  si  contingat  quod 
mens  baro  vel  homo  meus 
moriattir  et  haeres  suus 
sit  in  aetate,  terram  suam 
debeo  ei  reddere  per  rec« 
turn  relevelum  absque 
magis  capiendi. 


Et  si  ita  sit  quod  haeres 
sit  infra  aetatem,  debeo 
iiij'"'  militibus  de  lega- 
lioiibus  '  '  feodi  terram 
bajulare  in  custodia,  et  illi 
cum  meo  famulo  debent 
mihi  reddere  exitus  terrae 
sine  venditioue  nemorum 
et^  sine  redemptione  ho- 
minum  et  sine  destruc- 
tione  parci  et  vivarii ;  et 
time  quando  ille  haeres  erit 
in  aetate  terram  ei  reddam 
qiiietam. 


The  Great  Chakter 

lagetur  aut  exuletur,  tint 
aliquo  modo  destruatur 
.  .  .  nisi  per  legale  ju- 
dicium parium  suorum 
vel  per  legem  terrae. 

(40)  Nulli  vendemus, 
nulli  negabimus,  aut  dif- 
feremus  rectum  aut  jus- 
ticiam. 

(2)  Si  quis  comitum  vel 
baronum  nostrorum,  sive 
aliorum  tenentiiun  de  nobis 
in  capite  per  servicium 
militare  mortuus  fuerit  et, 
cum  decesserit,  heres  suus 
plene  aetatis  fderit  et  rele- 
viimi  debeat,  habeat  hered  i 
tatem  suam  per  antiquum 
relevium ;  scilicet,  &c. 

(8)  Si  autem  haeres 
alicujus  talium  fuerit  in- 
fra aetatem  et  fuerit  in 
custodia,  cum  ad  aetatem 
pervenerit,  habeat  heredi- 
tatem  suam  sine  relevio 
et  sine  fine. 

(4)  Gustos  terrae  hujus- 
modi  haeredis  qui  infra 
aetatem  fuerit,  non  capiat 
de  terra  haeredis  nisiracio- 
nabiles  exitus  et  raciona- 
biles  consuetudines,  et  ra- 
cionabilia  servicia,  et  hoc 
sine  destructicne  et  vasto 
hominmn  vel  rerum,  et  si 
nos  coramiserimus  custo- 
diam  alicujus  talis  terrae 
vice — comiti  vel  alicui  alii 
qui  de  exitibus  illius  nobis 
respondere  debeat,  et  ille 
destructioneni  de  custodia 
fecerit  vel  vastum,  nos  ab 
illo  capiemus  emendani, 
ot  terra  committatnr  duo- 
bus  legalibns  et  discretis 
hominibus  de  feodo  illo 
qui  de  exitibus  respon- 
deant  nobis  vel  ei  cui  cas 
assignaverimus ;  et  si  dc- 
dcrimus  vel  vendideri- 
mus  alicui  custodiam 
alicujus  talis  terrae,  ct  illo 


The  maouseript  reads  legatioribus, 
^OL.  Tin. — NO.  XXX. 


*  The  manuscript  reads  et  tunc  sine. 
\1 
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CnARTKn  OF  HExnY  I 


TuE  Document 


£t  si  quis  baronnm  vel 
aliomm  hominuui  meo- 
rum  filiam  suam  nuptum 
tradere  voluerit,  sive 
sororem,  sive  neptim,  sive 
cognatam,  niecnm  indo 
loquatur;  sed  neque  ego 
aliquid  de  suo  pro  bao 
licentia  accipiam,  neque 
defendam  ei  quin  ei  det, 
exoepto  si  earn  vellet  jun- 
gere  inimico  meo. 

Et  si  mortuo  barone 
siye  alio  homine  meo,  filia 
here  8  remanserit,  illam 
dabo  consilio  baronum 
meorum  cum  terra  sua. 

Et  si  quis  baronum  vel 
hominum  meorum  infir- 
mabitur  sicut  ipse  dabit 
vel  dare  disponet  pecu- 
niam  suam,  ita  datam 
esse  concedo ;  quod  si 
ipse,  preventus  armis  vel 
infirmitatc,  pecuniain 
Biiom  non  dederit  vel  daro 
disposuerit,  uxor  sua,  sivo 
liberi,  aut  parentes  et  legi- 
timi  homines  ejiis,  earn 
pro  anima  ejus  dividant 
sicut  ois  melius  visum 
fuerit. 


Si  foemina  sit  haeres 
terrae,  debeo  eam  mari- 
tare,  sed  non  inimicis  meis 
[Si  contingat  quod  mens 
baro  aut  homo  meus'] 
consilio  generis  sui,  ita 
quod  non  sit  disparagiata. 
Et  si  una  vice  eam 
dedero,  amplius  eam  dare 
non  possum,  sed  se  mari- 
tabit  ad  libitum  suum,  sed 
non  inimicis  meis. 


The  Great  Chaster 

destructionem  inde  fecerit 
vel  vastum,  amittat  ipsom 
custodiam,et  tradatur  duo- 
bus  legalibus  et  discretis 
hominibus  de  feodo  illo  qui 
similiter  nobis  respondeant 
sicut  praedictum  est. 

(G)  Ilaeredesmaritentur 
absque  disparagacione,  ita 
tamen  quod  anteqiiam 
contrahatur  matrimo- 
nimn,  ostendatur  propin- 
quis  de  consanguinitate 
ipsius  haeredis. 


Si  contingat  quod  baro 
aut  homo  mens  moriatur, 
concedo  ut  pecunia  sua 
dividatur  sicut  ipse  divi- 
serit ;  et  si  praeoccupatus 
fuerit  aut  armis  aut  im- 
firmitate  improvisa,  uxor 
ejus,  aut  Uberi,  aut  pa- 
rentes  ct  aniici  propin- 
quiores  pro  ejus  anima 
dividant. 


Si  vero  uxor  cum  liberis       Et  uxor  ejus  non  abibit 
remanserit,  dotem  quidem  de  hospitio  infra  xl  dies 


(26)  Si  aliquis  tenens 
de  nobis  laicum  feodum 
moriatiur .  .  .  persolvatur 
nobis  debitum  quod 
clarum  fuerit,  et  residuum 
relinquatur  execntoribns 
ad  faciendum  testamen- 
turn  dcfuncti ;  et  si  nichil 
nobis  debeatur  ab  ipso, 
omnia  catalla  cedant 
defuncto,  salvis  uxori 
ipsius  et  pueris  r&- 
cionabilibus  partibus 


(27)  Si  aliquis  liber  ho- 
mo intestatus  decesserit 
catalla  sua  per  manus 
propinquorum  parentuin 
et  amieonutn  suorum  per 
visTim  ecclesiae  distri- 
buantiu"  salvis  unicuique 
debitis  quae  defunctus  ei 
debebat. 

(7)  Vidua  post  mortem 
mariti  sui  statim  et  sine 


•  St  contingat— homo  mens  is  superfluous,  having  evidently  been  copied  out  of 
place  from  the  next  section.    Therefore  the  sentence  reads  on  without  a  stop  at  meis. 
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ationem  habebit 
ras  snum  legitime 
it,  et  cam  non 
d  secmidmn  velle 
lerrae  etUberormn 
it  sive  uxor,  sive 
'opinqnonmi  qni 
sse  deboat. 


The  Document 

et  donee  dotem  suam  de- 
center  liabuerit,  ct  mari- 
togiura  habebit. 


Toe  Great  Cuarter 
difficultate  habeat  marita- 
giiimet  haereditatcin  suam 
nee  aliquid  det  pro  dote 
sua,  vel  pro  maritagio  siioi 
vel  haereditate  sua,  qiiam 
hacreditatem  maritus  suus 
et  ipsa  tenucrint  die  obitus 
ipsius  mariti,  ct  mancat 
in  domo  mariti  sui  per 
quadraginta  dies  post 
mortem  ipsius  infra  quos 
assignetur  ei  dos  sua. 


'tas,  communl  con- 
•aronum  meonim, 
1  mea  retinui  sicut 
eu8  eas  habuit. 


Adhno  hominibus  meis 

conoedo  ne  eant  in  exercitii 

extra    Angliam    nisi    in 

Normanniam   et  in  Bri- 

tanniam  et  hoc  decenter ; 

qiiod  si  aliquis  debet  inde 

servitiimi  decem  militum, 

consilio  baronum  meorum 

alleviabitur. 
Et  si  scutagium  evenerit 

in  terra,  ima  marca  argenti 

capietur  de  feodo  militis ; 

et  si  [contra  terram]  •  e»- 

ercitus  contigerit,  amplius 

caperetur     consilio     Ba- 
ronum regni. 
Adhuc  concede  ut  om-       (47)  Omnes  forestae  que 

nes   forestas    quas    pater   afforestate   simt    tempore 

meus   et  frater  mens  et  nostro  statim  deafforesten- 

ego  afforestavimus,  desaf-   tur. 

foresto.  (58)  Eundem  autem  re- 

spectum  habebimiis  et 
eodem  modo  [i.e.  ad  com- 
munem  terminum  cru- 
cesignatonim]  de  jnsticia 
exhibenda  de  forestis  dc- 
afibrestandis  quas  Hen- 
ricus  pater  noster  vel 
Bicardus  frater  noster 
afibrestaverunt. 
Adhuc  concedo  ut  nuli- 

tes  qui  in  antiquis  forestis 

meis  suum  nemus  habeant, 

nemus  amodo  ad  herber- 

gagia  sua  et  ad  ardendum ; 

et    habeant    foresterium 

suum;     et    ego    tantum 

modo  unum    qui    servet 

pecudes  meas. 

.Hall  notes  '  gravam '  in  MS.,  bat  the  true  reading, he  says,  is  probably confra 
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£t  si  aliquis  homintun  (10)  Si  qius  mntuo 
nieomra  moriatar  qni  ceperit  aliqnid  a  Jndaeis, 
Jadaeis  debeat  debita,  non  plus  vel  minus,  et  moria- 
ustirabit  quamdin  haeres  tur  antequam  debitum 
ejtis  sit  infra  aetatem.  illnd    solvatar,    debitum 

nonusuret  quamdiu  haeres 
faerit  infra  aetatcm. 

Et  eoncedo  ne  homo 
perdat  pro  pecnde  vitam 
neque  membra.' 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  approach  the  question  of  this 
document's  date  and  origin.  Indeed,  its  genuineness  might  fairly 
be  questioned  were  it  not  for  the  two  clauses  deahng  with  scutage 
and  with  foreign  service,  which,  being  found  in  it  alone,  point  to 
an  independent  origin,  and  which,  relating  as  they  do,  to  the  urgent 
grievances  of  the  day,  are  precisely  those  we  should  expect  to  meet 
with. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  concessions  it  contains,  that  it  is  previous 
to  the  Great  Charter,  while  its  connexion  with  the  charter  of 
Henry  I  points  to  a  date  subsequent  to  August  1218,  when,  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  that  charter  was  first  brought  forward. 

The  case,  I  think,  stands  thus.  Since  Henry  I  issued  his 
charter  of  liberties — which  had  lost  much  of  its  force  even  in  his 
own  reign — the  royal  power  had  increased  so  steadily  that  Henry  II 
and  his  sons  had  been  able  to  abstain  from  issuing  charters,  and 
had  merely  taken  the  old  tripartite  coronation  oath.  It  was  this 
oath  and  nothing  more  that  John,  I  gather,  confirmed  on  the 
return  of  the  primate  in  July  1213.  But,  on  turning  to  the  year 
1214,  we  learn  from  Ralf  of  Coggeshall  that 

Barones  Northamhumbriae  in  uiiam  coeuntes  sententiam  ut  regem  com- 
l)ellerent  acl  refonnandam  ecclesiae  et  regni  libertatem  et  ad  abolendas 
pravas  eonsuetudiiies  quas  ad  depressionem  ecclesiae  et  regui  tarn  pater 
quam  frater  regis,  cum  his  abusioiiibus  quas  idem  rex  adjecerat,  oHm 
suscitaverant,  secundum  quod  rex  anno  praetcriio  jiiraverat,  regem  super 
hiis  ....  Grant  et  adhortaiitur,  insuper  et  cartam  Henrici  primi  pro- 
ferunt  quae  libertates  exprimit  quas  proceres,  olim  abolitas,  nunc  resuscitare 
contendunt. 

If  we  may  trust  to  this  passage  we  have  here  a  reference  to 
certain  concessions  made  in  1213,  very  different  from  a  mere 
renewal  of  the  coronation  oath.  John  must  have  specifically  sworn 
to  undo  the  work  of  his  father,  his  brother,  and  himself  in  those 
matters  wherein  the  barons  held  themselves  aggrieved.    It  would 

'  This  appears  to  anticipate  clanse  10  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forest :  Nullus  d* 
cctcro  amittat  vitam  vel  membra  pro  vcnacione  nostra. 
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seem  that  tliis  passage  must  refer  to  tlio  compromise  spoken  of  by 
the  same  author  in  1213  : 

Northaiubumbrenses  regi  concordantiir,  metliaiilibus  legato,  archiepiscopo 
Cantuarien&i  et  aliia  episcopis  et  buroiiibus,  ea  conditione  ut  liceat  eis 
gauderc  atavis  libertatibus. 

The  mention  of  the  legate  places  this  •  concord '  after  his  arrival 
in  October  (,1213).  Now  the  famous  account,  bv  Matthew  Paris,  of 
the  meeting  at  St.  Paul's  in  August  (1213)  makes  the  primate  say 
tbat  John  had  sworn  to  restore  the '  laws  of  Edward,'  but  that  if  the 
burons  wished  to  recover  their  liberttttcs  ditt  amiasafi,  they  could  now 
do  HO  by  means  of  the  (re-diacovered)  charter  of  Henry  I.  Are  not 
these,  then,  the  ataroe  Uhcrfaks  which  tlie  northern  barons  extorted 
from  John  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  if  so,  are  they  embodied 
in  the  document  I  have  prmted  above  "7  The  whole  subject  is  so 
obscure  that  my  suggestion  is  merely  tentative. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  document  I  have  printed  answers 
well  to  the  summary  of  grievances  that  Dr.  Stubbs  has  given  as 
characterising  the  reign  : — 

i^tho   disparagement  of   heiresses   by  unef|uiil  marriages,  common  under 

jth  Richard  and  his  father,  .  .  .  ihe  postponement  of  the  iuvestiture  of 

leira  by  tbe  exaction  of  ciionuous  rohefs,  or  the  wanton  destruction  of 

leir  estates  irrespective  of  the  reliefs  ;  the  whole  traffic  iu  wardship  and 

[marriage,  ...  the  increase  of  taxation  .  .  .  and  the  question  of  foreign 
srvice.     (Pref.  to  W.  Coventry,  p.  Ixiv.j 

It  is  to  the  two  last  points  that  the  distinctive  clauses  of  the 
document  specially  refer. 

The  only  suggestion  that  I  can  ofiFer  for  the  restriction  of 
)reign  service  to  Normandy  and  Brittany  is  that  it  was  not  based 
m  principle,  but  was  a  practical  compromise  based  upon  their 
iccessibility  as  contrasted  with  the  southern  portion  of  John's 
iominions.  One  is  reminded  of  that  hmtjitudinim  ct  (lijfiatltatan 
itir,  which  Robert  of  Torigny  speaks  of  when  Henry  II  made  his 
Irst  Aquitanian  campaign  from  England.  As  to  the  princit^le  of 
>reign  service,  I  have  already  said  something  in  the  pages  of  this 
tEviKW.  The  rights  of  the  case  are  obscme  now  and,  so  far  as 
fe  can  gather,  were  probably  obscure  then.  Ralf  of  Coggeshall 
nd  Walter  of  Coventry  assert  that  the  northern  barons  dunitd 
kheir  liability  to  foreign  service  in  respect  of  lands  held  in  England, 
lohn  retorted  that  the  principle  had  been  admitted  in  the  days  of 
lis  father  and  his  brother,  and  therefore  claimed  it  tafiquam  debit u in. 
'his  justifies  the  fears  expressed,  sixteen  years  before,  by  St.  Hugh 
>f  Lincoln,  nnd  explams  what  I  termed,  iu  examining  his  action, 
he  metlieval  dread  of  creating  a  precedent.*  Therefore,  1  suggest, 
»e  difficulty  was  solved,  as  above,  by  mutual  concession.'-' 

*  Exi'tLtsB  HisTOHicu.  Rrvikw,  April  1892. 

*  Tbe  queelioo  must  have  been  oomplicatcil  by  tbe  grot\tb  oi  the  king's  domiDicnf. 
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The  provision  as  to  scutage  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect 
to  find.  It  redresses  what  was  admittedly  a  leading  grievance  of 
the  reign,  namely  excessive  scutages,  while  preserving  to  the  crown 
its  old  riglit  of  exacting  a  normal  scutage.  The  Great  Charter,  of 
course,  went  further,  and  prohibited  the  exaction  of  scutage  at  all 
without  the  consent  of  the  viagnum  concilium. 

Perhaps  some  scholar  better  qualified  than  myself  may  be  able 
to  throw  further  light  on  the  true  natm-e  and  the  value  of  my 
document.  J.  H.  Round. 


THE    CHARACTER  OF   VILLEIN   TENURE 

Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  has  contributed  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  English 
Historical  Society '  for  1892  (pp.  167-314)  a  substantial  treatise  on 
'  The  Inquisition  of  1517 ;  Inclosures  and  Evictions  '  (Part  I,  Intro- 
duction), which,  without  including  the  statistical  appendix,  occupies 
ninety-six  pages  with  elaborate  notes.  When  I  add  that  it  was 
called  forth  by  a  brief  paper  from  myself  on  the  *  Character  of  Villein 
Tenure,' '  I  need  hardly  conceal  my  gratification ;  for  even  criticism 
is  more  desirable  than  oblivion.  And  yet  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  had  so  elaborate  a  work  not  been  given  a  polemical 
form. 

In  the  paper  just  referred  to,  it  had  been  suggested  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  evictions  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great 
body  of  the  customary  tenants — descendants  of  the  earlier  villani 
— were  devoid  of  legal  security  of  tenure  (reprint,  pp.  4  and  6). 
Professor  Yinogradoflf  has  since  laid  down,  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
great  authority,  that  this  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; '  and  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  that  any  fundamental  change 
of  legal  conception  took  place  in  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  although  it  was  clear  from  the  course  of  the  argument  that 
in  the  *  Character  of  Villein  Tenure '  the  reference  was  to  the  great 
body  of  ordinary  manorial  tenants,  the  term  *  copyholder '  had  been 
used  rather  loosely  as  synonymous  with  '  customary  tenant '  (  pp.  3 
and  5).  This  is  a  use  of  words  which,  if  wanting  in  precision  from 
the  point  of  view  of  later  usage,  comes  naturally  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  contemporary  writers.  Thus  Fitzherbert,'  under 
the  heading  'How  many  customary  tenauntes  there  be,'  writes: 
'  Custom  arye  tenauntes  are  those  that  hold  theyr  landes  of  their 
lord  by  copye  of  courte  role,  after  the  custome  of  the  manour. 

Dill  the  feuilatories  owe  service  to  the  king,  as  their  lord,  in  whatever  war  he  was  en- 
gaged ?  Or  were  they  only  bound  to  follow  him  as  king  of  England  ?  Or  were  they, 
as  holding  a  conquestu,  only  bound  to  serve  in  the  dominions  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
enfeoffed  them,  i.e.  in  England  and  Normandy? 

'  Aiinah  of  the  Amcr.  Acad,  of  Pol.  Sc.  i.  412-425. 

■  Vilhuniujc  iH  England,  pp.  44-47,  of.  p.  1G5.  •  Surveywg,  ch.  xiiL 
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And  there  be  many  tenauntes  witliin  the  same  manor,  that  have  no 
copies,  and  yet  holde  by  lyke  eustonie  and  servyce  at  tlie  wyll  of  the 
)rde/     In  the  same  way  Coke  *  translates  the  phrase  of  Bracton, 
Kxl  tradititr  ri7fa;tis,  by  *  the  lauds  which  are  m  the  hands  of  the 
iferior  copyholders/     But  Mr.  Leadam  draws  a  sliarp  distinction 
>t\?een  '  copyholders  *  on  the  one  side  and  '  tenants-at-wiU '  on  the 
kber  (p.  186) — a  distinction  which  one  may  doubt  whether  the  men 
the  sixteenth  century  would  have  felt  so  keenly — and  proceeda  to 
rgue  that  in  the  returns  of  1517  tliere  is  not  only  no  indication 
the  dispossession  of  copyholders,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
it  that  copyholders  were  themselves  among  the  inelosers. 
His  argument  on  the  former  nnd  more  important  head  is  two- 
fold.   First,  that  the  language  of  some  of  the  entries  (p.    185), 
■ponfirmed   by  contemporary  statutes    (p.  11)2),  implies   that   the 
"departure  of  the  tenants  was  often  caused  by  the  refusal  of  their 
landlords  to  repair  their  houses-     But,  had  they  been  copyholders, 
ley  would,  he  says,  have  been  bound  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
Ed.  1)  to  repair  the  bouses  themselves.     This  seems  a  somewhat 
irrow  basis   to   rest    upon ;    unless  we   hold    that  every  statute 
icceeded  in  creating  the  conditions  it  aimed  at.     Moreover  the 
;o  of  Coke  to  which  Mr.  Lefidam  refers — *  wast  of  a  copiholder 
rfciture  of  his  copihold  ' — lias  the  important  proviso  '  if  there  be 
custom  to  the  contrary.'    Coke  is  but  commenting  on  the  state- 
lent  of  Littleton  that  '  the  tenant  by  the  custom  in  some  placftt 
ight  to  repair   and   uphold   his   houses."     In   the  judgment   of 
itileton  and  of  Coke  alike  there  existed  in  other  places  a  custom 
the  lord  should  repair ;  iviid  with  regard  to  such  localities,  if 
therti,  Mr.  Lcadnm's  argument  obviously  fails  to  the  ground. 
His  second  argument  is  that  '  the  mention  of  the  eviction  of 
^pyholders   in  certain   of   the   recorded   cases   aflfords   a    strong 
jfereuce  that  copyholders  were  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  among 
persons  expropriated/  'according  to  the  legal  maxim  Expreasio 
iiu$  est  t^xclnsio  altcrius '  (p.  187).     But  the  force  of  this  argument 
^{lends  uiM)n  the  nature  of  the  document.     Burcdy  Returns  to  an 
iqnisition  are  precisely  the  sort  of  document  in  which  we  might 
cpect  information  to  be  given  in  some  passages  which  is  withheld 
othere.     \Vc  need  hardly  remind  ourselves  of  the  example  of 
Domesday,     And  Mr.  Leadam  himself  Hi>eak8  of  *  the  absence  of 
ficiftl    uniformity'    in   these   Returns   (p.    185).     All  that    they 
ifinitely  state  is  that  among  those  evicted  there  were  a  certain 
uumbi'r  of  copyholders.     It  is  possible  that  none  of  the  others  were 
>pyholder8 ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  clear  from  tliis  particular 
fstimony.     Mr.  Leadam  adduces  later  other  arguments  of  :i  more 
mimical  character;   but  this  is  all  he  has   to  Bay  about   that 


•  Cwtjtletc  dn^i/ holder.  §  12. 
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'contemporary  evidence*  which,  he  begins  by  telling  us,  'shows 
that  the  copyholders  were  not  among  the  evicted  (p.  172). 

His  position,  then,  as  to  copyholders,  is  not  proved ;  and  ey^ 
if  it  were,  it  would  not,  as  above  observed,  affect  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  proposition  maintained  in  the  'Character  of  Yillein 
Tenure.'    If  we  consider  such  cases  as  Gastleacre,  where  the  lord  of 
the  manor  had  destroyed   unum  integrum  hamelett  cum  omnibut 
tenementit  (p.  177),  the  inclosure  of  600  acres  at  Choysell,  so  that 
inhabitantes   recesserunt   (p.  266;   and  'Character,'  p.   12  n),  the 
inclosure  of  1,408  acres  at  Flytchen,  so  that  fourteen  ploughs  at  least 
were  put  down  (p.  271),  and  the  direction  to  the  commissioners  to 
inquire  quae  et  quot  vUlae  jtrostemuntur  (p.  174),  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  in  some  places  a  considerable  clearance  of  the 
customary  tenants  raust  have  taken  place.    That  there  were  *  copy- 
holders,' in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  among  them  is  more  than 
possible ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  present  argument. 

Mr.  Leadam  seeks  to  carry  the  war  into  the  opposite  camp  by 
maintaining  that  the  copyholders  were  among  the  evictors  (p.  172). 
This  is  probable  enough ;  for  after  all  it  was  cliiefly  a  matter  of 
relative  strength.  We  know  that  it  had  become  common  in  the 
fifteenth  century  for  men  of  wealth  to  acquire  copyholds ;  and  such 
men  would  often  have  no  scruple  in  getting  rid  of  their  farming 
tenants,  if  they  had  any.  Mr.  Leadam  gives  three  cases  where  the 
evictors  were  probably  copyholders  (p.  184) ;  and  of  these  one  was 
a  dominu  Baford,  who  was  evidently  a  great  person.  But  in  his 
anxiety  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  supposed  champions  of  the  copy- 
holders, Mr.  Leadam  uses  language  which  unduly  minimises  the 
part  played  by  manorial  lords.  '  Of  the  125  Norfolk  inclosers,*  he 
says,  '  we  know  from  other  sources  that  five  were  probably  copy- 
holders. Fourteen  were  tenants,  whether  by  lease  or  otherwise. 
Of  the  rest  some  were  lords  of  manors,  others,  no  doubt,  freeholders.' 
No  one  would  guess  from  this  that  out  of  the  125,  71  were  certainly 
manorial  lords — as  appears  from  Mr.  Leadam's  statistical  appendix 
— and  that  they  account  for  rather  more  than  a  half  of  the  enclosed 
acreage.  In  other  counties  the  lords  were  even  more  active :  thus, 
to  take  random  examples,  in  the  North  Biding  they  numbered  23 
out  of  29  inclosers,  and  account  for  1,064  out  of  1,202  acres ;  in 
Cambridgeshire  they  were  8  out  of  11,  and  account  for  1,242 
acres  out  of  1,422. 

So  much  then  for  the  copyholders.  But  Mr.  Leadam  does  not 
stop  here.  He  contends  that  even  the  customary  tenants  on  the 
land  in  villenage  enjoyed  legal  security  of  tenure.  "Who  then,  does 
he  think,  were  evicted  ?  Only  the  servile  tenants  on  the  demesne. 
Doubtless  a  good  many  such  tenants  did  suffer.  But  Mr.  Leadam 
believes  that  they  alone  were  dispossessed ;  and  to  support  this  he 
long  argument  to  prove  that  there  was  a  generally  recognised 
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distinction  between  villani  and   tuttiri  (pp.  193,   19 i,  197).     The 
fbrmer,  settled   on   customary  land,  were  always  protected;   the 

'fetter,  settled  on  the  demesne,  were  never  protected.    Thi«  startlinpt 

[pwposition  may  be  safely  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  historical 
iwyers.    It  Beems  to  rest  in  large  measure  on  a  misinterpretation 

W  the  term  tjtnu'sne,  which  is  used  by  medieval  hxwycrs  both  for  a 

I'thoie  manor  and  for  a  particular  part  of  it.     When  we  remember 
ttat  Professor  Yinogradoflf  lays  down  that  in  legal  theory  *  semis, 

|n7/«n««, and Hrt^ir»s  are  eiiuivalent  terms  as  to  personal  condition,'^ 
te  a|)preciate  the  humour  of  Mr.  Leadam's  remark  that  he  does  not 

['Altogether  concur  with*  him  (p.  169  u.) 

Mr.  LeAdam  has  done  a  service  to  economic  history  by  his 
ical  analysis  of  the  Iteturns-  But  of  the  *  Introduction  '  it  is 
not  perhaps  unfair  to  say  that  if  it  has  some  of  the  merits  of  legal 
irgument,  it  has  some  of  its  frequent  defects.  It  seems  more  bent 
uiK)n  dovetailing   fragmentary   dirta    into   a  'system    than   upon 

[tealising  the  conditions  of  real  life.  W.  J.  Ashley. 


AKCHBISHOP    W.UIIIAM's    ADORTIVE    COUNCIL,    1518 

|1)b.  LiKGiRD  with  his  usual  accuracy  of  description  has  observed  of 
iCartlinal  Wolsey  that '  as  legate  he  is  said  to  have  exercised  without 
wlicacy  his  new  superiority  over  the  archbishop  of  Canterlniry  and 
fcliuve  drawn  to  his  court  the  cogiusance  of  causes  which  belonged 
|io  that  primate  ;  but  the  question  of  right  between  them  admitted 
jfifniiich  dispute,  und  it  is  acknowledged  on  the  other  hand  that  he  re- 
[fcrnicd  many  ahuses  in  the  church  and  cnnii2>elled  the  secular  and 
[olar  clergj'  to  live  according  to  the  canons.' 
The  letter  which  W<,>lsey  wrote  to  Warhani  overriding  his  sum- 
BouH  of  a  general  council  at  Lambeth  for  the  reformation  of  the 
iTgy  fully  bears  out  the  first  part  of  the  historian's  allegation.  It 
^^  '   been  well  known  to  Lingard,   as  it  had  been  printed  in 

-onvocations  '  as  well  as  in  Wilkins's  '  Concilia,'  but  it  is  re- 
rkable  that  no  copy  of  Warham's  summons  of  the  suffragan 
|«  of  hia  province  exists  in  his  register  or,  ns  fur  as  is  known, 
^  «Dv  episcopal  register  in  the  country. 

But  there  is  a  copy  of  it  among  the  Yelverton  MSS„  now  in 
*>r(l  Calthoq>e*a  posaession,  No.  XII.  foh  53h,  entitled  IJti-vn  (ihrcta 
•KioVyMf  cj$i$cojtorum  Cinduaritnsiii  provincuw  ad  cflebraTuiirm  qnoil- 
"B  nmnlium  ffeueralu  ;  Utmf.n  non  emnnavit. 

The  document  is  trunscribed  with  tolerable  accuracy  with  only 
fo  or  Ujree  mistakes  of  the  scribe,  which  have  been  corrected.  It 
'oUicarwise  represented  just  as  it  is  in  the  manuscript. 

Nicholas  Pocock. 
•  VUkiinaget  p.  45. 
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Wittinus  permissione  diNina  Cant.  Archiepiscopus,  tocias  Anglis 
primas  et  apostolicae  sedis  legatus,  veuerabili  confratri  nostro  N.  D< 
gratia  N.  episcopo,  salutem  et  fratemam  in  Domino  charitatem. 

Quum  dierum  crescente  malicia  videmus  mundum  in  deteriora  et  i 
mortem  viciorimi  assidue  prolabi,  iuxta  illud  lohannis,  Totus  mundi 
in  maligno  positus  est ;  Suscepti  regiminis  provinciae  Cantuariensis  m 
maxima  cura  solicitat,  ut  quantum  nostra  mediocritas  suflScit,  provide 
studeamus,  ne  in  diebus  nostris  tacite  et  dissimulanter  sinamus  anim: 
nobis  commissas  (pro  quibus  in  extremo  Dei  iudicio  exacte  respondebimu 
currere  in  ruinam  et  perdicionem,  Bed  onmem  exponamus  operam 
metuendis  eventibus  huiusmodi  praecludatur,  et  nocins  subtractis,  sal 
berrima  procurentur,  proque  diversitate  culparum  remedia  quasi  medic 
menta  constitoantur,  incitatis  bonis  ut  amore  virtutis  allecti  melior 
fiant,  et  coactis  malis  ut  formidine  poenarum  a  viciis  resipiscant,  atqt 
circa  fidelium  nostrae  provinciae  statum  omnia  recte  dirigantur  qi 
erga  omuipotentem  Deum  et  sanctam  matrem  ecclesiam  ecclesiaeqi 
ministros  filiorum  piej;as,  devocio,  charitasque  crescat,  et  patmm  solid 
cura  ministeriumque  circa  filios  eorum  viam  doceat  et  certam  per  semita 
ducat  ad  vitam  et  gaudium  sempitemum. 

Circa  quae,  quum  officium  nostrum  exercuerimus,  materiam  obloquen 
amputabimus  iis  qui  fortasse  nobis  uegligentiae  nomen  ascriberent 
nos  calumniarentur,  quasi  altum  sterteremus,  quum  maxime  vigilani 
esse  conveniret.   Itaque  ad  pleniorem  bene  autehac  statutorum  executi 
nem  et  declaracionem  facieudam,  ad  divinae  maiestatis  reverenciore 
cultum  procurandum,  ad  praeceptorum  Ghristi,  unici  nostri  et  imlvc 
sorum  Domini,  veriorem  imitacionem  et  observauciam  stabiliendam,  i 
ardorem  fidei  incitandum,  ad  extinguendas  libidines,  ad  haereses  exsti 
pandas,   ad  reformandos  in    clero    mores  habitum    et  vestitum,   sc 
ordinibus  et  dignitatibus  iuconvenientes,  Et  ut  Monasteria  Beligosaeq 
ad  raciones  et  condicioues  primitivarum  condiciouum  revocentur,  Ac 
tam  regularium  quam  secularium  personarum  insaciabilis  ambicio 
improba  ingluvies  reprimatur,  praemissorum  consideracionibus  indue 
et  suadeiitibus  nobis  aliis  racionibus  gravibus  et  arduis,  Acta,  statuta 
ordiiiaciones    in    convocacione    nostra    nuperrime    celebrata,    facta 
uoudum  (quod  dolenter  referrimus)  ad  suum  eflfectmn  et  debitam  exec 
tionem  perducta,  respective  concenientia  quae  ad  utilitatem  et  honore 
ecclesiae  Anglicanae  et    cleri  provinciae  Cantuariensis  reformacione 
[fol.  54]  destinabautur,   quae  omnia  nimis  prolixum  esset  praeseutib 
inserere ; 

Nos  praedecessorum  nostroruui  Cantuariensium  Archiepiscopom 
vestigia  in  hac  parte  sequentes,  et  iudicautes  ea  quae  multorum  sapie 
tium  matura  delibcracione  et  sagaci  consilio  geruntur  firma  et  efficac 
fore,  saltem  quum  ipse  Christus  affirmet  ubi  duo  vel  tres  conveniunt 
nomine  suo,  ibi  est  in  medio  eorum ;  Omnes  Eeverendos  fratres  nosti 
Cantuariensis  pro\*inciae  Episcopos  et  ecclesiae  nostrae  metropolitie 
Christ!  Cantuariensis  supradictae  Suffraganeos  ad  concilium  celebrandoi 
septimo  die  mensis  Februarii  proximi,  in  capella  Manerii  nostri 
Lamhith  ecclesiae  nostrae  Christi  Cantuariensis  praedictae  iurisdictioi 
immediate  ad  praemissa  inibi  congrue  tractanda  et  ordinanda  duxim 
advocandos,  ut  non  tantum  nomine  et  bpnore  praecellentes,  sed  reij 


Episcopi  et  \igilarites  circa  gregeiii  doin'micnm  vt-roruni  pastorum  ofiicia 
lul  wUnjpleamus. 

Ad  quoJ  qiiidem  celerius  faciendum,  non  soluui  rermn  vt  causarnm 

.  ceasitas  nos  imptillit,  sed  saeronmi  qaoque  canonum  instituta 

ua  nos  obligant. 

Atque  etiani  invictissiraus  et  potentissimus  dominus  nofiter,  Angliae  ct 

Fr&nciae  Bex,  ex  sua  ferveute  in  Ecclesiam  chaiitate  taniquiim  optimus, 

•  alliolicns  et  Christianissimus  pie  et  sancte  nos  in  ea  parte  adhortatus  eat. 

Qttocirca  quum  causae  in  pruefato  Coucilio  coinuiuuicantlae  tractandae 

rt  condodendae   maxirai   sint   luoiuenti,  vestme   fraUrnitiiti   in  virtute 

svnctae  obediouciao,  auctoritale  piaesencium  praecipimus  et  mandamus 

<|««tinas  V08  dictia  die  et  loco  coram  nobis  praefatis  coniparejitis,  uohiy- 

niw  de  et  Ruper  praeniissis  et  nonnullis  aliis  causis  et  negociis  utilitattnn 

it  IjoDorem  ecclesiac,  et  cleri  nostrao  provinciao  reformucionem  concfi*- 

ntfitibus    tractaturi,  et   vestrum   sanuni   maturumqiie   consilium    nobis 

imptnsnri,  ulteriusque  facturi  quod  negociorum  qualitaH  exigit  et  requirit, 

C'lm  ftintinuacione  et  prorogacione  diciuni  tunc  spqueneiuni  si  oporteat, 

M  locomm ;  vobis  intimantes  per  praesentes,  quod  in  tusu  quo  dictis  die 

**Uoconon  compameritis  et  praefato  C'oncilio  ut  praemittitur  persona- 

^u'crDon  interfuerills,  Nos  contra  vestram  fmternitatem  tanquam  contra 

lobwlientem  ct  contumacem  iuxta  iuris  exigentiam  proccdt'uuis, 

l)at.  in  manerio  nostro  de  Croydon,  secundo  <lio  mensisi  llecembris, 

•^Huo  ilomini  Millesimo  quiugenteaimo  xviij"  et  nostrao  translationis  anno 

luiutodecimo. 


MABY  AND   ANNE   BOLEYN. 

IfiiKcE  the  appearance  of  ruy  article  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Round  has 
llXMiited  out  to  me  that  I  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  all  the  evi- 
•^ce  brought  forward  bvliiiu  for  the  view  that  Anne  was  the  elder 
*w«r;  for  at  p.  21  of  his  piniphlut  he  citei  t!i2  auUurity  of  11  ilph 
•Bfooke,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  tha  Nubility,'  as  declaring  •  Aone  the 
•Jdest  *  and  '  Mary  the  second  dauj^hter.'  In  this  assertion,  more- 
^ovt/j-,  he  finds  that  Brooke  is  not  challenged  '  evea  by  the  Argus- 
[^«d  Vincent/  though  both  writers  '  belonged  to  the  College  of 
'  as  well  as  Camden,  with  whom  they  were  contemporary. 
.  lore  thinks  Brooke't;  authority  may  be  considered  a  counter- 
•iae  to  that  of  Camden,  cited  by  me  as  an  authority  for  the  date 
Anne  Boleyn's  birth. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  have  passed  by  this  evidence  as 
*€levant,  because  I  considered  that  as  to  the  mere  question  of  fact 
'Wtlier  Anne  or  Mary  was  the  elder  sister  we  had  earlitr  and  better 
lony.    1  cited  Camden's  authority,  not  us  to  a  question  of  rela- 
^Ve  age,  but  as  to  a  positive  date,  w  hich  he  alone  f;;ive8  and  which 
is  to  be  presumed  he  took  some  pains  to  verify  ;  and  the  whuk- 
^y  argument  went  to  prove  that   all   the  earliest  evidences  we 
regarding  positive  facts,  including  tliis  date  of  Cumdcnls, 
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went  to  show  that  Mary  was  the  elder  and  Anne  the  younger  sister. 
Such  an  argument,  I  think,  would  not  be  materially  weakened, 
even  if  more  than  one  of  the  heralds  of  Camden's  day,  writing  eighty 
years  or  more  after  Anne  Boleyn's  death,  could  be  cited  in  favour 
of  her  seniority  to  Mary. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  if  these  authorities  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  at  all,  Brooke,  at  least,  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  either 
view.    It  is  quite  true  that,  first  under  the  title  Pembroke,  and 
afterwards  under  the  title  Wiltshire,  he  distinctly  says  that  Anne 
was  the  eldest  daughter,  and,  in  the  second  case,  he  also  speaks  of 
'  Mary  the  second  daughter.'    But  if  we  turn  to  his  *  Cat^ogue  of 
the  Kings  of  England '  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  volume 
we  read  under  Henry  VIII,  as  follows : — 

Anne,  the  second  wife  of  King  Henry  the  eight,  was  second  danghtexr 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  Earle  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond. 

Thus    Brooke    distinctly   contradicts   himself;   and   though   the 
contradiction  is  not  noticed  by  Vincent,  who  does  not  reproduce 
and  criticise  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Kings,'  but  only  the  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Nobility,'  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  neither  of  the  two  oppo 
site  statements  is  challenged  by  him. 

James  Gaibdnbb. 


DRAFT   BY   SIR  EDWARD   HYDE   OF  A  DECLARATION   TO   BE  ISSUED   B^ 
CHARLES  II  IN    1649 

Clarendon  in  his  *  History '  (book  xii.  cap.  41  &c.)  tells  of  a  de- 
claration drafted  by  himself  for  Charles  II  when  he  was  at  the 
Hague  in  the   first  months  of  1649.     It  was  submitted  to  the 
council,  he  says,  but  *  the  issue  was  that,  except  two  or  three  of  the 
council  who  were  of  one  and  the  same  opinion  of  the  whole,  there 
were  not  two  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  perusal  of  it  who 
did  not  take  exception  to  it,  though  scarce  two  made  the  same  ex- 
ception.'   Dr.  Steward  did  not  like  it  because  he  objected  to  the 
proposed  admission  of  foreign  divines  '  into  a  synod  that  was  to 
consult  upon  the  church  of  England.'     Others  thought  too  few 
were  excepted  from  pardon,  others  again  that  there  were  too  many. 
The  Scots  objected  to  the  respectful  language  used  of  the  church 
of  England.     In  the  end  *  the  declaration  slept,  without  further 
proposition  to  emit  any.'     This  abortive  declaration  is,  however, 
worth  reading,  partly  as  showing  what  Hyde's  own  views  were,  and 
partly  as  being  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Breda.     It  is 
now  printed  from  a  draft  in  Hyde's  own  handwriting .  amongst 
the  Clarendon  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.      It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Calendar  of  that  collection,  vol.  ii.  No  18.    The  notes  show 


corrections  made  by  Hyde  in  his  own  draft,  and  variations  con- 
tamed  in  a  copy  by  his  secretary  Edgnian. 


i  Declaration  by  CJiarka  the  2ti.,  Kimje  of  Greate  Brltayne  and  IrelantU  ^ 
u^n  Die  inhumane  and  imijious  murther  of  his  late  Father,  King 
OiarleSf  of  ever  blessed  memory. 

It  cannot  be  wondred  at,  that  after  so  deadly  a  blow,  a  blow  wliieh  no 

iloubte  bath  strooke  all  Cristian  Kings  and  Piinces,  as  well  as  all  Chnstian 

subjects,  into  a  deepe   amazement  and  horrour,  wee   have   uot   sooner 

recover'd  our  spiritts  to  that  degree  as  to  let  those  niousters  of  ilisloyalty 

wmI  impiety,  or  our  poore  subjects  wydowed  and  desolated  by  ther  savage 

tyraaoy,  know  the  sense  wee  have  of  that  odious  and  execrable  murther ; 

nor  coold  the  lesser  stroke  upon  our  3©lfe  (which  was  but  the  iiaturall 

«choof  that  destroyinge  blow),  by  forbiddinge  our  subjects  to  owne  and 

•cknowledge  us  for  ther  Eiuge  (as  by  the  lawes  of  God  aud  of  the  King- 

>Oi0  they  are  bounde  to  do),  awaken  us  out  of  our  sadd  silence  for  oar 

''ne  particular  concemement :  wee  could  never  expecte  that  those  men, 

^ho  with  such  wicked  and  unheard  of  circumstances  had  murthered  our 

kiJwr,  would  proclayme  us  Kinge  to  rainge  over  them,  aa  tbey  cannot 

eapposed  to  be  wilUngo  to  lyve  under  any  Kinge,  so  no  Kinge  hath 

9D  to  desyre  such  subjects ;  but  the  conscience  of  our  duty  to  tlod, 

^ho  retjuyres  as  well  our  courage  and  justice  in  reduoinge  the  rebellious 

our  subjection,  as  oiu*  justice  and  clemency  in  the  protection  of  the 

^bcdyent,  and  our  affection  to  all  our  people  (who  are  our  subjects  still, 

low  wicked  soever),  that  they  may  not  sinke  under  the  burthen  of  dis- 

>ajTe.  which   the  common  calamity  is  too  ready  to  suggest  to  them, 

ttblieges  us  not  to  suffer  our  selfe  to  be  to  nmch  depressed  with  this 

raight  of  affliction,  without  lettinge  our  subjects  know  what  wee  intende 

j((iod  willinge)  to  do  for  our  selfe  and  them,  and  what  woe  exspecte  fiom 

lem. 

From  what  degree  and  height  of  happ}'nesse  ami  glory  that  our  kuig- 

}me  of  England,  aud  all  our  other  dominions,  ia  fallen,  since  the  begin- 

je  of  this  devoiiringe  civill  warr,  how  from   beinge   the  envy  and 

Admiration  of  all  our  neighbours  it  is  become  a  reproach  and  by  worde  to 

U  nations,  Christian  and  heathen,  the  sadd  memory  and  experience  of 

rb&t  iB  past  and  present  sutlicieutly  iufonnes  us.    And  wee  ha\  e  not  the 

donbte,  but  that  very  many  who  have  through  misinfonnation  and 

iderstandinge  bene  seduced  to  a  consentinge  to,  or  complyinge  with 

anlawfull  actions,  which  produced  or  contributed  to  worse  effects 

ifen  they  foresaw,  or  would  have  yielded  to,  do  now  deceme  the  incon- 

>nience  and  miscbieve  of  departinge  from  the  knowne  rule  of  the  Law, 

id  from  usinge  indirecto  and  uidawful  wayes  to  compasse  that,  which 

its  owne  nature  might  be  desirable  enough,  aud  that  the  resolucions 

ad  conclusions,  which  are  and  shall  bo  made  by  the  bare  power  of  an 

iy»  can  never  be  thought  stronge  enough  to  supporte  themselves,  but 

be  nourished  and  kept  by  the  same  sworde  by  which  they  were 

To  his  unhappit  and  miserable  subjects  of  Etujimtd  was  originally  written  in 
k*i  dnUi,  but  is  iliere  crossed  oat. 
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injjendred,  and  so  tho  pooio  subjects  of  tho  Kingdome  must  lyve  in  a 
perpetuall  and  everlastinge  warr,  though  ther  should  be  no  visible  enimy 
to  contend  with. 

All  men  now  wofully  feele  and  must  confesse  the  neglected  and 
unbelicved  predictions  and  conclusions  of  our  late  royall  Father,  so 
frequently  published  to  his  people  and  so  obstinately  unconsiderd  by  them, 
are  fully  come  to  passe,  that  all  those  specious  pretences  of  reformadon, 
religion,  justice,  liberty  and  pviviledg  would  in  the  end  appcare  to  be  but 
the  varnish  and  dresso  of  particular,  ambitious,  and  desperate  designee, 
and  would  end  in  avowed  athesme,  tyranny,  and  confusion  :  that  insteede 
of  reforminge  a  Church,  as  full  of  leaminge  and  true  piety  and  as  voyde 
of  errour  and  corrupcion  as  God  had  voutsafed  to  any  people  since  the 
tyme  of  his  Apostles,  they  would  have  nether  reverence  to  any  Church 
nor  leaminge  or  tnie  piety  in  it,  and  insteede  of  advancinge  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  for  which  they  would  be  thought  so  zealous,  they  would 
dissolve  all  bonds  and  obligations  of  rehgion,   and  by  revivinge  and 
improvinge  all  the  errors,  heresyes  and  schismes  which  had  bene  ever 
heard  of  in  the  world,  would  introduce  that  liberty  in  opinion  and  that 
licence  in  practice,  as  must  bringe  greater  obloquy  and  skandall  upon  theai 
Protestant  religion  and  the  professors  of  it,  and  more  indaunger  the  uttei= 
extirpation  of  it,  then  all  the  open  and  avowed  enimy es  and  oppugners  ofl 
that  religion  had  bene  able  to  doe,  and  that  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
imagined,  that  they,  who  with  so  high  a  hande  and  in  so  irregular,  ex  - 
travagant  and  seditious  a  manner  did  disturbe  the  peace  of  the  Churcbai 
could  ever  reestablish  peace  in  it ;  that  it  could  not  be  possible  that  tlk.4 
people  could  have  any  security  or  assurance  of  ther  property  or  libert^^ 
whilst  the  King's  just  rights  and  power  was  taken  firom  or  denyed  to  bias, 
or  that  they  who  oppressed  ther  Soverainge  could  ever  intend  to  protects 
or  preserve  his  subjects ;  that  the  pri\'iledge  of  Parliament  could  never 
be  maintayned  by  those,  who  denyed  and  snatched  away  all  priviledge  ' 
from  tlie  heade  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  inevitably  a  confusion  of 
Lords  and  Commons  and  a  determination  of  ther  jurisdiction  would  follow 
the  invasion  of  the  King's  authority,  from  whence  only  ther's  was  created : 
What  is  now  become  of  Religion,  Law,  Liberty,  Lords  and  Parliament 
the  world  sees,  and  how  ther  true  vigour  and  lustre  was  lost  from  the 
tyme  tliat  the  King's  power  was  eclipsed,  and  how  ther  very  names  are  now 
Rwallowed  up  in  his  grave,  and  that  by  the  same  principles  upon  which  an 
Army  was  raysedto  robell  against  the  Kinge,  that  army  hath  oppressed  the 
power  and  authority  which  rayscd  them,  and  have  conquer'd  those 
masters  who  raysed  and  imployed  them  to  conquer  thers,  so  that  those 
unhappy  men  who  would  not  be  subjecte  to  the  establish't  Law  and  to 
the  Kinge  that  governed  by  Law,  and  supported  that  Law  for  ther  pro- 
tection and  prresers  ation,  are  now  subdued  by  and  subjecte  to  an  Army, 
which  does  not  only  dissolve  all  knowne  Lawes,  but  leaves  no  hope  that 
ever  any  I^aw  shall  be  observetl  by  them,  or  that  the  people  shall  be 
governed  by  any  other  rule  then  of  ther  humours,  appetite  and  conve- 
niency. 

Since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  suffer  that  incomparable  structure  and 
foi-mc  of  governient  both  in  Church  and  State  to  be  for  the  present  almost 

-  Privilcdges,  in  Edgman's  copy. 


)lvt<l,  it  may  appoare  nomo  iimtanco  of  his  future  mercy  ojul  ptirposo 

the  vitidl  partes  tlierof  shall  aj^yne  rest  upon  ther  good  old  foiuida- 

j,  m  that  he  hath  sulFrod  that  destroylii^'c  aiid  coufonndinge  power  to 

into  thcT  hands,  whose  strength  and  security  consists  only  in  tlier 

ibiuation  agiiinst  the  ohl.  not  in  iher  union  to  nettle  any  new  forme  of 

?rmeut,  and  are  exporte  only  in  pulling  downc  and  demolishini^e,  and 

at  ail  agreed  what  is  to  be  built  and  erected  in  the  place  :  into  the 

ids  of  those,  who  after  the  confessed  violation  and  breacli  of  all  those 

|ich  by  ihtr  niiturall  Allegiance  and  the  Lawes  of  tlie  laud  they 

pd  by,  have  with  tlie  same  fury  violate<l  and  broken  throu^di 

tUer  owne  covenants,  promises  and  protestations,  and  by  ther  sayinge 

k1  unsnyinge,  repealinj»e  ther  resolutions  of  yesterday,  by  ther  voles  of 

kis  day,  and  inakinge  voyde  ther  owno  contracts  and  a<?reunients,  upon 

ber  new  light  and  discovered  conveniences,  have  sufficiently  instructed 

le  people  how  desperate  ther  condicion  must  be,  under  such  regleuient,* 

who  in  truth  by  ther  transcendent  hipocrisy  and  dissimulation  have 

"icndred  tliemselves  incapable  of  any  ereditt  from  ther  fellow  sulijects  at 

hoai6,  or  confidence  from  ther  neighbours  abroade. 

U  will  not  be  forgotten  with  what  extraordinary  shewes  of  respecte 

f»ai  duty  they  endevoured  to   perswafle  our  late  royall  Father  of  ther 

ffections  to  him  and  liis  service,  when  they  first  tooke  his  Majesty  from 

Holtneby  and  marched  with  him  in  ther  Army,  how  they  willingly  per- 

Itnitttxl  his  chaplynes  and  servants  to  attende  him  (which  had  bene  denyed 

Ij  ibe  Honaes  of  Parliament)  and  treated  them  with  civillity,  and  declared 

fin  ther  rcnioustrance  of  the  23  of  June  from  St.  Albong.     That  whereas 

tber  had  bene  scandalous  informations  presented  to  tlie  Houses  and  ui- 

•lustriously  published  in  printe,  importhige  as  i£  his  Majesty  were  kept  as 

« pnrgoner  amongst  them  and  barbarously  and  uncivilly  used,  they  eayd, 

tbey  could  not  but  declare  that  the  same,  and  all  other  suggestions  of 

'liat  sorle,  were  most  false  and  skandelons,  and  absolutely  contrai-y  not 

oijly  U)  the  declared  desyres,  but  also  to  the  principles  which  are  most 

cieerely  for  a  generall  right  and  just  freedome  to  all  men,  and  therfore 

^^Dpon  this  occasion  (they  say)  they  cannot  but  particularly  declare  that 

^■theyjrsyre  the  same  for  the  Kingc  and  others  of  his  party;  and  they 

B'urther  cieerely  professed,  that  they  did  not  see  how  ther  could  be  any 

^  V^wsi  to  this  Kingdome,  firme  or  lastingo.  without  a  dew  considemtion 

*rf»  and  provision  for  the  rights,  quyet  and  immunity  of  hia  Majesties 

^ynll  family,  and  his  late  partakers.  And  ther  (lonerall,  by  Ids  letter  of 

^''o  8  of  July  to  the  Speaker,  declared  that  ther  Army  had  made  many 

■"'Iresses  to  the  Kinge,  to  desire  his  ilajestiea  free  concurrence  with  the 

*'>'lia.inenl  for  estabUslunge  and  securinge   the  common    rights    and 

libertjTcs,  and  setlinge  the  peace  of  the  Kingdome,  And  to  assure  him, 

ttiat  the  publique  beinge  so  pro\')"ded  for,  with  such  his  Majesties  con- 

l^^ence,  it  was  fully  agreable  to  all  ther  prhiciples,  and  should  be  ther 

and  endeavour,  that  (nnth  and  in  such  aetlinge  of  the  publique) 

^figlits  of  his  Majesties  myall  family  should  be  also  provyde<l  for,  bo  as 

r*  'aslinge  peace  and  agreement  might  be  setled  in  tliis  Kingdome,  And 

»•««  as  tlicy  had  formerly  declared  for  the  same  in  generall  tearmes,  so 

i**«?  ihanld  not  be  wantinge  to  owne  that  generall  desyre  in  any  parti- 

'  Reglcmenti,  in  Edgraan's  copjr. 
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culars  of  natnrall  or  civill  right  to  Lis  Majcsticg  person  or  fauiily,  which 
might  not  prejudice  or  indaunger  the  pubUqne.     By  which  fieuorall  pro- 
fessions and  other  more  particular  and  private  addresses,  and  bj  ther  lea 
rigorous  proceediuge   against  the  loyal!  party  then  they  had  formerly 
undergone,  they  infused  into  the  heartes  of  all  men  an  opinion  of  ther 
moderation  and  of  ther  sinceare  intentions,  and  by  this  meanes  removed 
many  diflicultyes  they  had  to  contendo  with,  which  done,  and  havmge  it 
absolutely  in  ther  power  to  doe  all  the  good^  the  doinge  wherof  tky 
seemed  only  to  have  deferred  for  want  of  power,  they  immediatly  with  aU 
the  circumstances  of  inhumanity  and  rigor  dismissed  and  per8eqate<i '  his 
servants,  restniined  his  Majesties  person  by  a  nmch  closer  imprysonmenl 
then  he  had  undergone  with  those  from  whouie  they  had  prietended  t" 
have  reskttod  him,  and  pursued  him  with  unheaixl  of  usage  an<l  contempt' 
till   at  last   they  performed   that   execrable  acte   of  darkenesse,  whic" 
Christianity  treml)U'S  to  heare  mentioned. 

For  what  concornes  our  selfe,  oar  right  and  title  which  God  h*** 
given  U9,  to  our  kingdomes  and  donihiiona,  is  evident  and  manifest  by  tl-^ 
knowne  established  and  fundamental!  Lawes  and  the  frame  and  constit  '*^' 
lion  of  the  Kingdomes,  which  hatli  as  cleerely  stated  and  determined  iM^-^ 
rights  and  libertyes  of  our  subjects,  and  power  and  priviledges  of  Parh. 
ment.     And  therfore  wee  shall  not  be  more  sollicitous  to  hringe  th 
impious  murtVierours  to  justice  (which  must  be  the  vigorous  and  unwearyi 
endeavour  of  all  good  men)  and  to  recover  our  owne  rights  and  just  pow^^^^ 
to  protecte  our  people,  then  weo  shall  be  to  vindicate  the  knowne  an      -'^ 

confessed  Lawes  of  the  Kingdome,  and  to  estabUsh  our  subjects  in  a  fuv 

possessyon  of  ther  property  and  liberty,  which  can  only  constitute  a  happ^^^ 
and  a  blessed  peace  o^"e^  our  dominions,  and  to  restore  Parliaments  (di^^^ 
honored  by  these  wicked  men,  and  without  wliich  nether  kinge  or  peopl^^ 
can  llorish)  to  ther  full  reverence  and  authority.  And  nothinge  is  more  it::^ 
our  desyrcs  and  prayers  (since  these  bloody  wretches  have  bene  so  in — ' 
fatuated  as  to  dissolve  aud  detennyne  that  power  ami  authority  by  whicl»- 
their  owne  prroteiided  to  be  created,  and  tmder  which  venerable  naiu<^ 
they  have  so  longe  imposed  upon  the  people)  then  to  have  a  full  and  frtn? 
convention  of  Parhament,  wher  wee  shall  most  willingly  apj)ly  all  proper 
aud  natural!  remedyes  to  the  diseases  which  have  growne  out  of  the  laie 
disteuipers,  or  the  defects  which  might  contribute  to  those  distempers, 
and  shall  not  be  so  tender  of  and  unwilhuge  to  parte  with  any  bnuich  of 
our  owne  just  and  legall  power  and  right,  as  when  it  shall  appeare  con- 
fessedly necessary  for  the  protection,  peace  and  even  prieservation  of  our 
people,  havinge   no   resolucioun    more  tixcd  in  us  then  to  follow  those 
devyne  pnecepts  left  and  bequeathed  to  us  l>y  our  deere  Father,  not  to 
valcw  any  right   tliat  is  most  notoriously  our  owne,  n?quaUy  with  the 
happynesse  and  prosperity  of  our  subjects,  and  even  his  example,  if  weo 
cannot  lyve  as  a  Kinge  to  protecte  and  pnrsen-e  them  in  the  libertye-i 
which  in  truth  are  dew  and  belonge  to  them,  rather  then  betray  them  by 
any  consent  of  ours  to  the  ambition,  private  interest  and  arbitrary  power 
of  ther  fellow  subjects,  to  dy,  as  he  hath  done,  the  people's  Martir. 

And  in  such  a  free  and  full  convention  of  Purliament  wo  are  most 
willinge  aud  resolved  to  take  the  counsell  aud  advice  of  a  Nationall  Synod, 

'  Prosecuted,  in  Edgman'a  copjr. 
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m  which  wee  shall  ilesyre  the  assistance  of  some  learned  de\*yneg  of  the 

oU'Siaiit  ■"'  Churcheg,  concerumge  the  differences  and  disputes  in  Religaou, 

h  whose  pious  and  godly  helpe  we  do  not  doubt  by  the  blesaiuge  of 

lod  to  remoove  all  the  desperate  errors,  and  reconcile  all  uncharitable 

devJBions,  which  by  the  passyons,  animosity,  obstinacy  or  weakenesse  of 

erall  persons  miserably  disturbe  and  hath  almost  confounded  the  peace 

Uie  Churcli  of  Christ,  in  the  procurin^^'e   and  setlinge  wherof  our 

t  joy  and  fuehcity  will  consiste. 
Havinge  made  this  free  confessyon  and  declaration  of  our  owno  pur- 
fl  and  resolucions,  which  by  the  helpe  of  God  wee  will  pursue  tlirough- 
it  all  tliflicultyes  and  distresses  with  our  utmost  "sagour,  wee  are  most 
iifident  all  our  good  subjects  of  what  quality  soever  who,  with  unex- 
plt'd  zeale,  fidehty  and  constancy,  have  served  and  adlutred  to  our  royal 
ther  in  his  just  defence  and  qnarrell,  and  now  grone  under  th«  waight 
tlmt  tyranny  and  oppressyon  which  overspreades  that  unhappy  King- 
»m(,',  of  whose  loyalty  and  high  meritt  we  shall  alwayes  retayne  a  princely 
ew  and  estimation,  will  continue  the  same  zuale  and  atiection  to  us, 
li  take  all  opportunity  to  manifest  the  Baiue  to  our  and  ther  owne  and 
tl'<?r  Countryes  benelitt  and  advantage,  and  that  such  persona  who  upon 
miaiiifonnation  or  misapprehension  have  bene  misludd  by  the  insinuations 
aiid  specious  prnntences  of  wicked  men,  or  bene  carryed  alongo  by  the  vio- 
L'€of  that  torrent  which  they  could  not  resist,  or  upon  error  of  judge- 
entliave  aftected  such  alterations  as  they  then  thought  reasonable,  and 
low  discover  them  to  be  lease  necessary,  at  least  the  way  which  hath  bene 
^tn  to  procure  those  alterations  not  so  justifiable,  will  lay  hold  on  all 
wcasioDs  to  expresse  ther  detestation  of  that  fowle  murtherand  parricide, 
&nd  tier  aboniinatinge  the  autiiors  and  abettors  therof,  and  to  repayre  the 
^  titey  have  done  in  eoucurringe   with   or   Bubmittinge  to    those   ex- 
bitiuit  proceedings  upon  which  the  present  miaeryes  are  founded,  by  ther 
ignall  owninge  and  avowinge  that  aliegiance  and  duty  they  are  bounde  to 
y  ns,  nor  do  wee  question  but  that  very  many  even  of  that  Army,  which 
pportes  the  greatest  treason  and  mo&t  uisufferabie  tyranny  that  hath  in 
'Jage  bene  practiced,  do  and  will  alwayea  remember  the  prtetenccs  upon 
by  which  they  were  first  raysed,  and  the  othes  andprotestacions  they 
ve  entred  into  for  the  defence  of  the  Kiug's  person,  the  Lawes  of  the 
*nd,aad  the  priviledges  of  Parliament,  and  out  of  a  pious  indignation  to 
lie  ther  services  applyed  to  so  contrary  and  abominable  ends,  and  to  the 
itruclion  of  all  they  were  bounde  and  oblieged  to  defondc,  will  season- 
y  discover  ther  loyull  affections  to  the  mine  of  ther  seducers,  and  to  the 
tiifaction  of  the  world  that  the  errors  they  have  bene  canyed  into,  pro- 
led  rather  from  the  weakenesse  of  ther  judgements,  and  unruly  spiritt 
^l^e  lyme,  then  any  primitive  wickednesse  in  ther  heartes  and  disposi- 
'w,    lu  a  worde,  that  all  men  who  desyrc  to  bo  reputed  Protestants, 
'ristians  or  Englishmen,  lo  how  different  opinions  soever  inclined,  wil 
'ytifi  as  one  man  in  the  revenge  of  that  odious,  unpnraleld  acto,  which 
I  it  be  reTenged)  will  be  an  uusi>eakable  infamy  and  reprouh  to  that 
ligion,  Fuyth  and  Nation  ;  And  as  they  cannot  imagyne  any  of  those 
who  consented  to  expose  there  Soverainge  (havinge  by  force  dryven 

*  ProUilant  fiubstitutod  (or  Dc/ornttd,  in  Hyde's  droit.    Edgman's  copy  has  Be- 
ncd. 
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away  all  tluT  fellow  Ttfeinbers  who  concun't'd  not  with  them  in  tliat  im- 
pious resolucion,  and  against  the  unauimous  couseut  of  the  House  of  Peeres) 
to  that  unworthy  and  wicked  tryaU,  and  all  those  who  in  that  new,  mon- 
strous, prretended  Courte  consented  to  liis  unirther,  worthy  to  lyve,  but 
will  joyne  to  remoove  them  from  the  earth  as  euimyes  to  maukinde,  so  wee 
do  willingly  offer  our  full  and  grations  pftrdon  to  all  other  persons  whatso- 
over,  and  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  any  Acte  of  Indemnity  for  whatso- 
ever they  have  done  since  the  begiuninge  of  these  troubles. 

And  wee  make  no  doubte,but,  as  all  forraigners  out  of  thernaturall  sense 
of  religion,  honour  and  justice  abominate  this  monsttoua  acte,  as  in- 
consistant  with  the  elements  of  ether,  and  destructive  to  all  kiude  of  gover- 
ment,  so  especially  that  all  Christian  Princes  consider  and  looke  upon  it 
as  levt'lk'd  at  them,  and  not  only  as  a  most  execrable  murtlier  upon  the 
person  of  one  brother  and  ally,  but  a  generall  massacre  of  all  Princes  and 
Monarcka,  .since  tljc  impudence  of  these  very  men  have  not  pretended  the 
least  warrant  or  president  from  the  Lawes  or  Constitution  of  England, 
which  oblioge  tlie  subjects  to  as  full  reverence  an<i  obedyonce  to  the  Kinge, 
as  that  of  any  other  kiugdome  doth,  but  claynie  ther  prodigious  authority 
from  the  f  undamLntiill  lawes  of  nature  and  nations,  and  by  ther  writings, 
correspon  den  eyes  and  actions  incite  the  subjects  of  all  Princes  to  free  them- 
selves from  Monarchique  Govemnent,  which  they  tell  them  they  ought  to 
do  by  the  law  of  God,  if,  and  when  they  can  ;  and  in  truth  if  the  perni- 
cious doctr^Tie  and  damnable  example  of  these  men  gctt  creditt  in  the 
world,  the  persons  of  Princes  and  Soveraigne  Governoura  would  be  in  a 
much  worse  condicion  theu  that  of  ther  subjects,  for  whose  examination 
and  tryall  ther  are  knowne  rules  and  orders,  and  ther  punishments  pro- 
portioned to  ther  transgressions  by  confessed  Lawes,  wheras  no  methodo 
wag  ever  resolved  on,  or  rules  knowne,  by  which  subjects  might  judge  and 
condemne  ther  Soverainge  for  ther  crymes  or  errors  in  govermtnt,  which 
is  so  impossible  to  naturall  reason,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  religion  and 
civill  policy,  that  in  no  age  of  the  world  the  wickeduesse  and  madnesse  of 
man's  hearte  ever  offer'd  at  it,  till  these  prodigyea  of  mankinde  putt  it  ia 
l>ractiee  ;  And  therfore  wee  cannot  but  promise  our  selfe,  that  all  Christian 
Princes  will  counsell  and  assisto  us,  as  in  a  joyut  cjuarrtdl  ami  joint  inte- 
rest *"  against  these  enemyes  of  (lod  and  man,  till  wee  arc  possessed  of  that 
just  power  and  autliority,  which  will  inable  us  to  make  retribution  to  theiti 
of  the  same  oflBces,  if  the  wickednesse  of  ther  subjects  shall  drive  them 
into  the  same  distresses  and  to  protccte  our  subjects,  and  to  restore  them 
to  ther  full  liberty  and  just  property,  which  mco  shall  ii'qually  endeavoixr 
with  what  most  neerely  concenies  our  owne  interest ;  And  whilst  we  r©- 
tayne  our  owne  innocence  and  confidence  in  him,  wee  shall  with  alacrity 
hope  for  and  rely  upon  Gods  assistance  and  protection. 

At  hegiiininjiT,  along  the  margin,  in  the  same  (Lord  Clarendon's) 
band:  * Praep,  hi'tjiniiujc  <ifMtiirh.' 

A  copy  of  the  above  precedes  the  original  and  is  endorsed  by  Cla- 
rendon '  Preparation  at  the  Hague  for  a  Declaration,  after  the  mor- 
ther  of  the  Kinge,  1649.'    It  has  also  the  following  endorsement: 

•  The  words  in  italics  ate  sulislttiitetl  hy  Hyde  in  his  own  draft  for  icith  thcreou*' 
ull,  armea,  ammunition,  mony,  nnd  [if  ncdc  he]  men. 
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'This  is  the  Declaration  of  which  so  much  is  said  Hist.  ReheU.  B. 
li,  P,  584,  585,  Edit.  1732.  Home  passages  of  it  are  can-ted  into 
the  Manifesto,  prepared  for  the  Diet  (of  wliich  there  is  an  English 
md  Latin  copy)  drawn  up  after  the  Batt.  of  Worcester/ 

Is  this  the  same  as  that  drawn  up  on  Au^^ust  2G,  a  week  before  the 
Utile,  printed  in  the  English  Historical  Beview,  voL  v.,  p.  117  ? 

Samuel  R.  Gaediner. 


LETTERS   of   JOHN   ROYDON   HUGHES,    1743-1740, 

fiiK  originals  of  the  following  letters  are  in  my  possession.  Six  of 
ik'Di  were  written  by  a  young  ensign,  the  second  son  of  Robert 
iaghes,  Esq.,  iu  the  13th  regiment  of  foot.  General  PiilteneyX  to 
iseWer  brother,  then  residing  at  the  family  place,  Trostrey  House, 
Usk,  Monmouthshire ;  and  the  seventh  and  last  to  his  sister, 
iohn  Boydon  Hughes  afterwards  became  a  major  at  the  early  age  of 
w;  und  soon  after  died  at  Dundee  in  1750.  J.  R.  Huuhes. 

1.  John  Roijdon  Hughes  to  Charles  Hughes. 

NicuwetU  Camp,  May  y'  12'*  1743. 
Brother, — I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  njy  Power  to  let  you 
ner  of  my  urrival  in  tbis  place,  as  1  have  been  bere  this  five 
8;  for  till  now  the  Post  has  not  given  mo  an  opporLuuity  of  writing. 
Wrote  to  n»y  Mamma  from  Rotterdam,  which  I  bapo  she  liaa  rt'cei\ed. 
have  hod  a  veiy  pleasant  journey.  We  travelled  thro'  lloliaud,  and 
i  of  the  Dutch  tenritoriea,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Ha^jue  ; 
thence  we  went  to  Bolduck  a  very  famous  place  for  its  forlifications, 
tlie  key  of  llie  Bishoprick  of  Liege ;  thro"  whicli  in  two  days  we 
to  Maestricht,  from  llience  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  our  being 
_  inuch  fatigued  and  the  curiositiis  of  the  place  induced  ua  to  stay  one 
^v.  It  resembles  Bath  very  much  in  regard  to  the  Batbing  places  and 
I'iversions,  and  people  of  all  Nations  resort  there.  We  departed  from 
lliimce  lo  the  Ducby  of  Juliers,  then  to  the  Electorate  of  Cologn.  Wo 
M  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  two  Capital  Cities  of  that  Electorate,  viz. 
t'ologn  k  Bonn,  in  which  last  is  the  Elector's  ResidcDce.  The  Eloc- 
totuie  of  Treves  was  the  next  place  we  arrived  at,  where  we  found  our 
itncnt  encamped  at  Nieuwcdt  rear  Andcmacb  upon  the  Rhme,  with 
Bligh's  Reg".  Our  business  here  is  lo  defend  a  Bridge  of  Boats  over 
UUine,  where  the  British  Troops  are  continually  passing ;  when  they 
ill  over,  which  will  bo  ui  a  fortnigbt,  we  are  to  follow  tbt  m  to  Frank- 
where  the  wbolu  Army  is  to  nRscmble.  The  Rrgimcnt  I  am  in  is  a 
one,  and  the  Ofhcers  good  sort  of  Ptc[>le.  1  like  a  Camp  hfo 
U ;  tho'  I  should  Ukc  it  much  better,  had  I  a  bed  to  lie  on,  which 
soon  as  my  money  is  pnid,  Cap"  Levelt  he'll  buy  and  send  after  me 
li  my  Uegimental  Clothes.  The  French  have  a  (tw  Ihousunds  in  our 
ghbourhood,  but  we  have  not  yet  Iten  so  sociable  as  to  visit  one 
r,  which  however  keeps  us  very  alert,  for  we  ore  en  Quaid  two 
out  of  three,  and  by  that  time  a  straw  bed  is  very  agreeable. 
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I  hope  you'll  give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  the  Campaigne 
is  ovor.  Wti  are  got  into  a  most  lovely  country.  Eatables  in  this  place 
is  but  very  indifferent,  but  \vc  have  good  Burgundy  &  Champaigne  at 
eighteen  pence  a  Bottle.  Rhenish  here  ia  excellent  &  very  cheap,  but 
provisions  very  dear, 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  very  soon  ;  though  there  is  great  uncertainty 
attending  it,  as  it  must  pass  through  so  many  Countries,  and  we  possibly 
may  be  gone.  However  if  it  arrives,  uotbiiig  will  give  a  greater  pleasure 
to,  dear  Bra'",  your  sincere  Friend  &  humble  Servant 

J.  RoYDON  Hughes. 

I  beg  my  Duty  love  &  service  to  all  respectively.    Direct  to of 

Brig*'  Puitency'a  Regiment,  Head  Quarters  of  the  British  Troops  in 
Germany  ;  This  is  an  odd  direction  ;  but  as  we  shall  be  gone  from  hence 
before  it  will  arrive,  that's  the  way  I  am  advised  to  do. 

2.  John  Boy  don  Hughes  to  Charles  Hu{j1t€$. 

Hoedist  Carap,  July  y*  19.  O.S.  17-13. 

Bear  Brother,—!  received  your  Letter  some  few  days  after  the  Battle,' 
and  am  very  glad  to  tiud  you  all  enjoy  health  at  Trostrey.  I  wrote  to  my 
Mother  immediately  after  the  engagement  which  I  hope  she  has  received. 
In  that  I  gave  a  full  account  of  every  tiling;  and  if  it  sho'*'  have  mis- 
carried (which  I  hope  not,  as  it  may  make  her  uneasy)  you  arc  now  with- 
out doubt  acquainted  ^nthall  the  particulars  from  the  Newspapers.  Ever 
since  that  day  we  have  been  very  quiet,  but  how  long  we  shall  continue 
inactive  I  cannot  tell.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  is  come  with  on  Army 
of  iJOfOOO  men  very  near  us.  The  day  before  yesterday  he  came  with 
Count  KevenhuHer  &  Prince  Esterhasi,  with  many  other  Generals  to 
wait  on  our  King ;  and  yesterday  they  reviewed  the  whole  Army  which 
made  a  most  lovely  sight.  Princess  Mary  of  Hesse,  attended  by  a  vast 
many  Ladies,  were  there  ;  &  a  grander  appearance  sure  there  never  was. 
A  Council  of  Warr  was  held  yesterday,  the  result  of  which  will  determine 
whether  we  have  Peace  or  Warr.  Jf  the  latter  is  concluded  on,  I  fancy 
w©  shall  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  French.  They  are  at  present 
past  the  Rhine,  entrenched  up  to  their  chins,  but  we  imagine  Prince 
Charles'  Army  with  ours  will  find  it  no  great  difficulty  to  drive  tbem  out. 
I  don't  know  in  what  light  they  look  on  this  victory  in  England,  but  we 
hero  think  it  of  greater  importunce  than  Blenheim. 

There  was  &  very  great  famine  in  the  Camp  at  Ascbaffenburgh,  w" 
■we  left  the  day  of  the  Battle.  The  French  being  acfjuainted  with  that, 
endeavoured  to  stop  us  from  going  to  Hanau  in  order  lo  starve  us,  for  we 
CO*'  not  get  so  much  as  a  bit  of  broad  for  two  days  l»efore  the  Battle. 
Had  we  been  so  unfortunate  to  have  been  beat  that  Day,  those  that 
escaped  the  sword  would  have  been  a  prey  to  hunger,  for  we  had  no  other 
place  to  retreat  to,  but  that  desolate  Country.  All  thosL>  things  considered, 
make  it  an  affair  of  great  consequence;  it  would  have  been  a  melancholy 
aflfiiir  for  so  fine  an  Army  to  be  destroyed  in  one  Day,  w*"  wo*'  certainly 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  defeat.  Besides,  the  French  lost  very 
nearly  12,000  ^len,  which  is  much  more  considerable,  than  what  wfl8 
imagine  I  at  first.     We  arc  all  in  hopes  of  having  tree  quarters  either  in 

'  Of  Dt'ttingea. 


arrain  or  Alsace,  if  War  is  the  ovent  of  tliia  Council,  for  we  have  hitherto 

njoy'd  none  of  the  sweets  of  a  military  Life ;  however,  the  Army  ia  in  high 

pirila,  and  want  another  brush.    My  Bed  ia  not  yet  come  up,  80  that  I 

»ve  not  been  in  one,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Army ;  but  use  has  now 

rae  sleep  as  well  on  Straw  as  any  thing. 

1  hop3  you  have  repaired  all  breaches  in  y'"  siege ;  tho'  when  we  como 

I  that  kind  of  work,  we  shall  wish  to  make  'em  wider  instead  of  it's 

leontraste.    I  hope  you  have  had  pleasure  on  the  hills.     There  are  vast 

[numbers  of  all  sorts  of  game  in  this  country,  tho*  we  have  something  else 

lo  do  here,  instead  of  following  'em.     I  beg  to  hear  from  you  as  often  aa 

I  you  can,  but  pray  let  your  letters  be  longer,  and  let  me  know  all  the  news 

thai  Monmouthshire  affords.   I  have  not  known  a  moment's  illness  since  I 

left  England,  tho'  I  have  lain  many  nights  on  the  ground  in  the  hardest  Rain , 

I  wish  you  all   health  Si  happiness,  and  am,  Dear  Bro"",  y""  sincere 

Fricnil  A  affec'  humble  ser\  • 

J.   ROYDOK   HdOHES. 

I  beg  my  Duty  to  my  Mamma,  Love  &  service  to  my  Bro*  Sisters, 
Miss  Winny,  A;  all  Friends.  Remember  Nurse  &  Thomas  A;  let  mo 
hoar  from  you  soon.  I  hope  Fop  is  well.  Our  Brig''  ia  made  Major 
Gf'ueral.  Pray  let  me  know  if  M""  Levet  is  p"*,  for  I  have  not  yet  p<i  for 
^y  Tem. 

8.  Johji  Eoydon  Hughes  to  Ckarlcs  Hughes. 

Spires  Camp  in  the  Upper  Palatiuato,  Sep'  24.  O.S.  1743. 

Dear  Brother, — Jly  earliest  thanks  I  confess  were  duo  to  you  for  your 

•islobUging  Letter,  and  nothing  should  have  so  long  hindered  me  from 

ipfc^Tag  that  tribute,  but  the  uncertainty  we  have  of  late  been  in,  whether 

*«  shouM  prolong  the  Campaign  or  march  into  winter  Quarters.     The 

first  however  was  the  result  of  a  Council  of  War,  pursuant  to  which  wo 

Wt  Wonng  the  14"»  ins*,  and   in   thi-ee   days  arrived   at   Spires.     We 

,iiiiagiac^  we  were  to  have  attacked  the  French  Hues  near  Landau,  which 

trithin  six  miles  of  otir  Camp;  but  upon  our  approach  tho  French 

quitted    their    Intrenchm**   and  are  retirtd  towards  Stranburgh  &  tlicir 

Ihcr   frontier   Toa\iis.     Upon    their  retiring,  a   part  of  oin-  Anny  was 

itached  to  level  their  Intrencbm'*,  which  was  contpletcly  finished  yester- 

ij.     Prince  Charles  not  Wing  ahlo  to  pass  the  Rhine  has  made  this  a 

try  inactive  Canipaign  ;  be  has  made  several  attempts,  l>ut  fruitless  outs. 

is  now  reported  that  be  is  in  full  inarch  down  tho  Rhino,  with  intention 

pasa  here,  behind  us  at  Spires,  w*'  in  all  probabihty  will  occasion  the 

JaoctioD  of  all  the  French  Army  &  then  an  Attack  on  us,  as  they  can 

have  no  other  way  to  obstruct  his  passing,  and  they  are  resolved  at  all 

Juz&rds  to  keep  him  on  tlie  other  eide.     The   Dutch,  who  made  great 

Ifficulties  at  first,  have  now  joined  us  with  fifteen  thousand  fine  Troops. 

lel  Montwell  with  his  Hussars  harrast  tho  Frencli  extreamly,  since 

been  with  us.     He  has  frequently  marched  up  to  their  Hues  with 

jTjr  thirty  men,  and  in  the  night  alarnifd  their  whole  camp.     Lately  he 

>nt  with  Hussars  under  thu  Cannon  of  Landau,  took  Four  Prisoners 

mi  an  outwork  in  sight  of  the  whole  Garrison,  and  was  vei7  near  burn- 

their  Magazines.     This  attempt  however  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal 

him  ;   in  the  confusion  his  horse  throw   him,  broke  his  leg,   &  h« 
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narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  'Tis  not  yet  known,  where  we 
shall  winter ;  some  of  oar  Generals  are  for  oar  marching  into  the  Garrisons 
in  Flanders,  and  others  for  oar  cantoning  in  Germany.  We  all  wish  Ux 
Flanders,  where  we  hope  to  meet  with  Inversions,  to  recompense  the  toils 
of  a  Campaign,  which  are,  when  we  are  near  the  Enemy,  pretty  seTeie, 
as  we  frequently  lie  oat  all  night  in  severest  rain  to  goard  the  advanced 
Posts.  The  Coontry  we  at  present  inhabit  has  been  intirely  destroyed  by 
the  French,  and  'tis  with  difficulty  we  subsist,  bat  as  we  have  a  free 
commuuication  with  all  Germany  behind  as,  that  misfortane  will  soon  be 
removed.  We  are  within  3  miles  of  Fhilipsbargh,  so  famous  in  histoiy, 
whii.h  1  have  ha.'i  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  This  campaign  has  given  me 
an  opportonity  of  seeing  a  very  large  part  of  Germany,  with  a  great  many 
principal  Cities ;  but  I  believe  our  travelling  now  is  almost  over,  the 
winters  in  Germany  being  vastly  colder  than  in  England,  and  the  Generals 
imagine  that  keeping  the  field  too  long  the  first  campaign  will  destroy  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Army,  as  their  Constitutions  are  not  inured  to  it.  I 
hope  you'll  find  the  pleasure  you  propose  in  y  hounds.  I  assure  yon,  I 
shall  often  wish  myself  with  yon  to  partake  of  a  hunt  &  a  day's  shooting. 
>  We  have  here  the  pleasure  of  coursing  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Hares 
are  so  thick  that  we  often  see  5  or  6  at  a  time.  The  Game  in  this  country 
is  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  several  Electors,  who  have  horsemen  com- 
pleatly  armed,  that  patrole  about  every  day  to  preserve  them.  But  the 
English  Officers  have  the  liberty  of  killing  what  they  please  for  their 
Diversion.  I  hops  Fop  will  please  you  this  Winter.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  how  he  performs. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  all  Friends  at  Trostrey  are  well.  I  hope  to  hear 
often  from  them.  Letters  now  come  very  safe,  the  Post  being  regulated 
of  late.  I  have  met  with  a  Monmouthshire  Officer  M*"  Lewis  of  Meagre's 
Bon,  who  is  in  Sowle's  Regiment,  which  is  next  to  us.  We  have  a  Den' 
bighshire  gentleman  in  our  Reg*,  one  Jones  who  knows  all  my  Mother'^ 
Relations,  and  was  extreamly  intimate  with  'M'*  E.  Griffiths ;  M'*  Brac9 
and  Bethel  are  here,  and  give  their  service  to  you.  Pray  tell  my  Sister* 
I'll  write  to  them  soon,  and  believe  me  to  be.  Dear  Bro*^  Y"  affect'^ 

J.  RovtooN  Hughes. 

I  beg  my  duty  to  my  Mamma,  love  &  service  to  all.  I  have  3  Ensigns 
under  me  already,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  3  or  4  Officers  going  out  of 
the  Reg*,  which  will  probably  before  the  next  Campaign  put  me  at  the 
tail  of  the  L*»  or  the  head  of  the  Ensigns.  Adieu.  I  wonder  I  don't 
hear  from  my  Aunt,  I  fear  my  Letters  miscarry. 

4.  John  Boydon  Hughes  to  Charles  Hughes. 

Perth,  Jaly  !••  1746. 
Dear  Brother, — A  few  days  ago '  I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and  should 
have  answered  it  the  next  post,  but  waited  till  I  could  be  certain  whether  our 
Reg*  was  destined  for  Holland,  w^hich  I  now  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Gen'  Wolfe's,  Lord  Tempills  and  ours  are  the  Chosen  Regiments  on  this 
occasion  from  Scotland,  which  with  four  others  from  England  and  the 
Dragoons  now  over,  will  make  up  about  6000  Men,  which  we  are  by  Treaty 

*  Written  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
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to  furnish.    The  Duke,  when  he  iiam'd  these  Reg'*  for  the  expedi- 
declared  he  would  send  Troops  whose  behavionr  would  never  sully  the 
and  reputation  of  the  British  Arras  abroad.     I  shall  go  over  Captain, 
(  my  Commission  down  every  day,  and  who  knows  but  I  may 
a  Field  Officer ;  however  I  have  ambition  to  expect  it ;  otherwise 
not  stay  in  the  Anny.     You'll  have  all  the  time  you  can  desire  to 
the  Sloney ;  for  as  M""  Burgh  has  got  it  upon  3  p*"  cent  Interest, 
whoever  has  lent  it  will  not  be  very  importunate  for  the  payment.     I  hope 
approve  of  ray  purchase,  as  it  adds  both  to  my  rank  &  income,  and 
have  a  Friend  who  will  prefer  me  gratis,  1  am  still  ready  to  receive 
favour,  and  the  next  step  will  bo  well  worth  accepting,  as  it  will  so 
h  overpay  what  I  have  expended. 

I  congratulate  you  on  yom*  new  Amour,  and  '  s'il  y  a  assez  d' Argent,' 
much  rejoyce,  when  you  have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.     I  shal 
M  to  know  in  your  next,  who  she  is  ;  w'^,  if  you  write  soon  after  you 
ive  this,  I  may  receive  before  wo  embark,  which  will  bo  in  about  a 
fertoJL'ht  or  three  weeks  for  certain.     Lord  Charles'  is  the  third  Reg'  of 
da.    As  you  mentioned  in  your.s,  you  int^jnded  to  he  at  Trostrey  the 
week,  I  have  directed  thia  to  you  there.     I  shall  write  to  my  Mamma 
days  and  give  yon  further  intelligence  in  regard  to  my  voyage. 
n  time,  beheve  me  Dear  Brother  y  sincere  and  affec'^  humble 

J.  RoYDON  Hughes. 


l)cg  my  Duty,  Love  k  Semce  to  all  Friends. 
ken,  ihe  niost  clever  fellow  the  Rebells  had. 


Secretary  Murray 


6.  «7b/j«  Eoydon  Hughes  to  Charla  Tlnghes, 

Camp  near  Macstricht  June  23"'  17i7. 

it  Brother. — I  am  .so  very  sleepy   &  tired  I  can  hardly  keep  my 

open  to  wiite  you  word  I  have  escaped  another  Battle^  &  the  most 

fftte  fire  I  ever  yet  saw.    After  several  tedious  marches  we  came  in 

io  French  Army  near  MacHtricht  on  Saturday,  we  expected  to 

jed  that  day,  but  after  having  canonaded  each  other  for  some 

,it  prov'd  too  late  to  begin  an  action  which  in  all  appearance  would 

jato  &  decisive,  so  both  armies  lay  on  their  arms  that  night  in 

m  of   the   great  important  day.      As  soon  as  it  was  hght  we 

&    prepared   to  engage:     our    Regiment    &    two  others    were 

before  a  Village  in  the  front  of  our  loft  wing.     About  9  o'clock 

jFrench  came  down  in  two  columns  to  attack  the  village,  each  column 

ig  of  six  Battalions.    The  one  attacked  Lord  Cniuford's  Regiment, 

other  the  left   Hank  of   ours  which  was     much  txjiosed,  had  our 

Ition  been  settl'd,  the  superiority  was  so  much  against  ua  we  must 

I  been  forced  in  a  little  time.    However  we  defended  ourselves  as  long 

I  eoald  &  till  we  were  three  parts  surrounded,  when  we  made  our 

in   5  minutes   more  they  wonld  have   possess'd  the  only  pass 

igh  which  wo  could  retho,  when  wo  must  have  been  all  cut  to  pieces. 

our  retiring  oat  of  the  \'illage  some  fresh  Battalions  join'd  us,  upon 

we  again  entered  it  A  drove    the    French  out.     But    they  also 

BQCCOur    &.    in  their  turn  ili9lo<lged  us.     In  short  the  whole 

confin'd  to  that  village  which  was  won  ^  lost  five  several 

•  The  bottle  of  LanteWt. 
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times.  The  Austrians  &  Dutch  who  made  the  right  of  our  Army  for 
■what  reason  I  know  not  remained  idle  spectators  of  this  bloody  affair 
which  enabled  the  French  to  weaken  their  left  "Wing,  &  pour  all  their 
force  upon  the  English  &  Hanoverians  who  stood  the  Bnmt  of  the  whole 
action.  The  British  &  Hanover  Troops  behaved  gloriously,  but  as  wo 
had  not  above  30  Battalions,  &  the  French  about  an  hundred  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  the  French  at  last  remain'd  Masters  of  the  Field  which 
they  dearly  paid  for.  The  Duke  is  well  &  behaved  in  the  most  gallant 
maimer  rallying  the  Troops,  leading  them  on  to  the  attack  &.  exposing 
himself  wherever  was  the  greatest  danger.  Our  loss  is  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  French  who  lay  as  thick  as  possible  in  the  village,  but  we  are 
unlucky  in  losing  Sir  John  Ligonier  who  is  prisoner.  Our  regiment  has 
lost  1  Officer  killed  3  wounded  &,  180  Serg"^*  &  men  killed  & 
wounded.  I  refer  you  for  all  furtlier  particulars  to  the  papers  as  I  really 
d'ont  know  what  I  write,  so  believe  me, 

Dear  brother  most  sincerely  y" 

John  Roybon  Huoheb. 

We  bavc  biecn  3  days  &  two  nights  without  pitching  a  tent,  &  have 
had  very  bad  weather,  but  I  am  just  now  going  to  bed.  I  received  Betty's 
letter  my  duty  love  &.  sennee.  I  received  Charlotte's  letter  this  moment 
but  dont  know  what  parson  she  means. 

6.  John  Boydon  HugJws  to  Charles  Hughes, 

Nov.  I.  O.S.  174ft. 
Dear  Brother, — I  have  just  time  to  infonn  you  the  Destination  of  the 
Troopa  is  at  last  declared,  by  wliich  we  are  to  have  Edinburgh  &  Stir- 
ling for  our  Quarters,  There  are  no  Eeg**  from  tliis  Army  to  havo  their 
winter  Quarters  in  England  except  the  Eight  deetin'd  to  relieve  the 
Garrisons  of  Gibraltar  it  Makon  in  the  spring,  and  two  that  are  to  be 
broke  ;  so  you  may  imagmo  we  don't  envy  those  Beg**  England,  who  pay 
so  dearly  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  Gai-risons  sail  in  the  spring,  some  Beg^ 
from  Scotland  will  march  into  England,  and  as  we  are  most  south,  in  all 
probabiUty  wo  shall  be  one.  The  remainder  of  the  Army  goes  to  Ireland. 
On  Tuesday  next  we  march  for  Williamstadt,  where  the  Transports  aro 
ready  to  carry  us  to  Lcith.  The  next  tune  I  hear  from  Trostrey,  let  it  be 
directed  to  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  one  or  two  Letters.  1  wrote  to 
Betty  last  Post.     I  am,  D""  Brother 

Sincerely  Yours 

Jn°  Roydon  Huohss. 
My  Duty,  Love  &  Service. 

7.  John  Roydon  Hughes  to  Elizabeth  Hughes, 

Sep'  21. 1740,  Loch  KRunoul. 
Dear  Betty, — It  was  a  long  time  before  your  Letter  reached  me,  owing 
to  tbo  Situation  I  have  been  in  since  June,  and  the  little  intercourse  I 
have  with  the  Lowlands,  being  at  present  50  Miles  from  a  Post  House.  I 
might  have  thanked  you  for  it  a  little  sooner  ;  but  our  Major  and  Edhouse 
have  passed  this  last  fortnight  with  mo  in  a  voluntary  Banishment,  and  I 
thought  every  moment  was  due  to  my  Friends,  who  came  so  far,  &  into 
so  terrible  a  Country  to  see  me.    1  hiive  no  prospect  of  leavhig  the  High- 
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lands  till  November,  when  all  the  different  Detachments  are  to  be  recalled. 
We  are  upon  a  very  disagreeable  service,  and  meet  with  an  excessive  deal 
of  trouble,  bad  Quarters  and  worse  Living.  We  have  tasted  nothing,  but 
mutton  water  &  whiskey  since  we  came  into  the  Hills ;  &  there  is  but 
one  Gentleman's  House  within  15  miles  of  us,  who  Uves  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  us  to  partake  of  the  Hospitality  he  offers  us.  We  are  obliged 
to  send  20  Miles  for  Oatmeal  to  make  bread ;  the  Country  produces 
nothing  but  milk,  bad  butter,  &  cheese.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
Letter  from  Jenny  &  Charlotte,  which  I  shall  thank  them  for  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  am  glad  my  Mother  arrived  safe.  Charlotte  gives  me  a 
very  agreeable  account  of  their  Journey.  You  can  aspect  no  sort  of  news 
from  us,  who  don't  know  how  the  world  goes  ;  we  sometimes  get  a  News- 
paper of  2  months  date,  which  is  a  great  joy  to  us.  I  beg  to  hear  from 
yon  as  soon  as  convenient,  It  is  the  greatest  and  only  pleasure  I  can  have  ; 
Believe  me  very  sincerely,  Dear  Betty  Y'  most  aff '°  Brother 

J"®  BoTDON  Hughes. 
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Geschwhte  dcr  Ilchrder.    Top  R.  Kittkl.     Zweitcr  Halbband. 
(Gotha:  Perthes.    1892.) 

Readers  of  fcbe  English  HisTonicAL  Review,  in  which  the  first  part 
this  hanrlbook  of  Hebrew  history  was  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appeii 
ance  (April,  l>iHS>),  are  already  aware  that  Professor  Kittel's  standpoint  Is" 
that  of  a  moderate  conservatism.     On  the  cardinal  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  dominates  all  other  problems  of  Old  Testament 
history,  he  has  taken  his  side  with  Dillmann  against  Kuenen,  Wellhausen, 
and  the  otlier  critical  historians  of  the  new  school,  maintaining  that  the 
Priests'  Code  is  suhstantially  pre-exilic,  and  that  the  main  part  of  it  is 
old  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah.   For  the  history  of  Moses  and  Joshua  it  make 
little  difference  whether  the  Code  was  written  in  the  eighth  or  in  the  fif 
oentnry  b.c,  and  the  first  part  of  Professor  Kittel's  book  closed  with  th" 
death  of  Joshua.     Put  if  Dilluianirs  critical  views  are  just,  they  oujjht  to 
lead  to  a  very  different  construction  of  the  period  between  Hezekiah  and 
Ezra  from  that  which  is  ofTered  in  Wellhauscn's  brilliant  sketch  or  Staple's 
more  elaborate  history,  and  aceordinijly  one  looked  forward  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Kitttjl's  second  volinue  with  a  pood  deal  of  curiosity. 
Our  curiosity,  however,  is  disappointed  ;  the  book  ends   with    the   de- 
Btruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  so  does  not  follow  out  any 
of  the  fjroat  problems  of  Hebrew  history  to  its  close.     And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  author's  account  of  the  period  between  Hennacherib  and 
Nebuchachiezzar,  between  Isaiah  and  Ezechieh  is  hardly  influenced  in  a 
perceptible  degree  by  his  Aiew  of  the  origin  of  the  Priests'  Code.     For  a 
single  moment,  in  speaking  of  Hezekiah 's  reforms,  he  takes  up  a  position 
fundamentally   distinct   from   that   of    Wellhausen   and   his  congeners. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  took  place  after  the 
retreat  of   Sennacherib,  and  were  duo  to  the  influence  of  Isaiah.     Dr. 
Kittel,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  reforms  earlier,  and  believes  thi 
'after  the  fall  of  Samaria /tr/fs/i-  ami  prophets  vcrc  agreed  that  the  n 
of  Israel  was  due  to  its  having  deserted  the  imageless  worship  of  Jehova 
at  Zion.'     Here  there  are  two  points  to  be  distinguished.     For  the  earlj 
date  of  Hezekiah 's  reforma  our  author  rests  on  the  words  of  Rabshakeh     , 
in  2  Kings  xviii.  22,  sacrificing  on  their  behalf  the  very  explicit  testimony 
of  Isaiah,  who  s}>eaks  of  the  worship  of  Judah  as  corrupt,  and  the  imag<»a 
as  still  unabolislied,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  [e.g.  I4^| 
XXX.  22).     On  this  point,  therefore,  Dr.  Kittel  has  a  text  to  cite  iji  h^m 
favour,  though  few  historians  T^-ill  go  with  him  in  preferring  the 
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of  such  a  toxt  to  the  contemporarj"  witness  of  a  prophet.    But  for  his 

other  point,   that  the  work  of  reformation  proceedod  from  the  priesta 

equally  with  the  prophets,  he  has  no  evidence  -nothing  but  the  bypo- 

thesia  that  the  main  part  of  the  Priests'  Code  was  written  to  back  up 

Uozekiah  in  hia  efforts  for  the  centralisation  of  worship.     Neither  in  the 

Book  of  Kisgs,  nor  in  the  contemporary  writings  by  Isaiah  and  Micah,  is 

lliere  the  slightest  hint  of  priestly  co-operation  in  the  work  of  reformation, 

nor,  it  must  be  added,  docs  the  Priests'   Codi<  itself  betray,  as  it  could 

hazily  fail  to  do,  any  consciousness  of  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  is  supposed 

to  have  been  written.    Prof.  Kitt^l  does  not  even  attempt  to  find  traces 

of  the  influence  of  the  Code,  or  of  the  pi'iestly  party  witli  which  it  originated, 

Ul  whether  in  Hezekiah's  time  or  in  the  subsequent  developmeitts.     Indeed, 

IP  be  has  no  sooner  put  forward  his  hypothesis  than  he  tries  to  escape  from  it 

by  suggesting  reasons  w-hy  Hezekiah's  reforms  presently  collapsed.    That 

Ihey  collapsed  is  no  doubt  true,  and  on  Wellhausen's  view  this  is  perfectly 

inU'lligible.     The   influence   which   Isaiah   and   his   little   circle  gained 

tlirough  tlie  unexpected  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  could  not  last  long 

ifter  the  Grst  enthusiasm  had  died  down.     But  if  the  reforms  had  been 

ilte»dy  in  full  course  years  before  ;  if  they  had  represented  the  convictions 

notmertdy  of  a  small  group  of  meu,  who  passed  with  the  public  at  large 

I       u  impractical  enthusiasts,  but  of  an  important  and  influential  class,  like 

^m  iHe  priests  at  Jerusalem,  they  could  not  have  been  completely  swept  away 

^"  fa«  moment  of  reaction  ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  work  of  reformation 

«w  resumed  mider  Josiah,  its  form  would  have  been  determined  not 

I  merely  by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  but   by  the  influence   of  the 
Priexts'  Code.     Professor  Kitlel  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  all  these 
difficulties ;  the  Priests'  Code  flashes  on  us  like  a  meteor  in  the  days  of 
Uf'iekiah,  and  vanishes  entirely  from  the  subsequent  historj*.     But   in 
truth,  it  appears  at  more  than  one  place,  and  especially  at  p.  310,  that 
•"^r  author  no  longer  adheres  with  any  confidence  to  the  view  of  the  origin 
|"f  \\u'  Priests'  Code,  elaborated  in  his  first  volume.     He  has  not  formally 
tttlulrawu  it,  and  that  is  all. 
TIjqs,  as  regards  Pentateuch  criticism,  and  the  parts  of  the  history 
"•it  de|)end  on  it.  Hr.  Kittel  no  longer  makes  any  firm  stand  against  tho 
^Mt-m  school.     Still  less  does  ho  hold  a  distinctive  position  as  regards 
tot  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"6  It  a  little  more  timid,  moie  disposed  to  find  fragments  of  genuine 
••i»torical  traflition  in  the  Chronicles,  or  in  those  portions  of  tho  obler 
fliatoriea  which  the  newer  criticisn^  regards  as  lute  accretions   to  the 
^B  HUT&tive ;  and  wherever  a  pomt  of  criticism  is  still  disputed  among  the 
^■Mdems,  be  shows  a  preference  for  the  most  conservative  solution  ;  but 
^^■Toons^'rvatism  never  extends  to  vital  questions,  and  his  general  con- 
rtmction  of  the  movement  of  Hebrew  histoiy  may  fairly  be  characterised 
»  dilated  reproduction  of  Wellhausen. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Professor  Kittel's  book  offers  one  more  proof  that 

^fiiain  conclusions  of  the  newer  criticism  are  ceasing  to  be  matter  of 

>versj',  except  on  the  part  of  those  who  object  on  principle  to  all 

[whatsoever.     We  are  not  likely  to  see  another  attempt  to  write  a 

of  Israfd  on  the  basis  of  an  intermediate  critical  position  like  that 

l>illmann ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  Professor  Kittel  ever  follows 
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this  book  up  with  a  history  of  Judaism,  as  he  hints  in  his  preface  that  he 
may  do,  his  hypothesis  about  the  Priests'  Code  will  be  definitely  thrown 
overboard. 

A  history  that  treats  crucial  questions  with  a  timid  and  uncertain 
hand  cannot  possibly  be  a  great  book,  and  can  hardly  be  a  readable  one. 
The  present  volume  is  eminently  unreadable,  weak  in  style,  as  well  as  in 
conception,  and  lacking  perspective  and  power  of  grouping.     On  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Kittel  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  sources,  and  has 
diligently  read  the  recent  German  books  that  bear   on  his   subject. 
Accordingly,  if  I  were  writing  for  a  German  review,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  compliment  him  On  being  gam  auf  der  Hohe  der  keutigcn 
deutschen  Wissenschaft.    But  writing  in  English,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  honestly  say  anything  to  induce  an  English  student  to  purchase  or 
read  the  book.    For  ordinary  purposes  the  critical  part  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Professor  Driver's  *  Introduction,'  and  the  narrative  not  com- 
parable to  Wellhausen's  '  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  as 
it  appears  in  the  latest  English  edition  (London :  A.  &  C.  Black.    1891). 
And  those  who  are  called  to  study  the  history  of  Israel  in  its  minuter 
details  will  not  find  that  this  handbook  enables  them  to  dispense  with  th 
other  recent  German  literature  of  the  subject,  much  less  that  it  supplies 
them  with  any  fresh  light.  W.  Robektson  Smith. 

Monumenti  anlichi,   pubblicati  per  cura  dclla  lieale  Accademia  dci 
Lined.    Vol.  I.     (Milan  :  Hoepli,  1892.) 

For  many  years  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lincei  in  Rome  has  devoted 
great  attention  to  archaeological  studies,  giving  them  considerable  space 
in  its  *  Transactions,'  and  publishing  every  month  in  the  Notizie  dcgli  Scavi 
regular  information  relating  to  all  discoveries  of  remains  throughout  the 
kingdom.  As  the  result  of  this  increased  interest  in  the  subject,  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  issue  a  larger  publication  describing  and  illustra- 
ting the  ancient  monuments  as  they  are  brought  to  light.  The  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  which  has  placed  Ibe 
publication  under  the  super\ision  of  a  committee  of  its  members.  The 
plan  of  the  *  Monumenti  Anticlii '  is  to  include  descriptions  of  ancient 
monuments,  whether  Roman,  Greek,  Italian,  or  prehistoric,  of  artistic, 
epigraphical,  or  numismatic  interest,  or  even  of  philological  value,  as 
papyri,  &c.  The  chronological  limit  is  that  of  the  pagan  period.  The 
monuments  to  be  published  and  illustrated  in  this  seiies  will  be  not  only 
those  found  in  Italy,  but  also  those  found  by  Italians  in  Greece  or  else- 
where ;  nor  only  those  which  have  lately  come  to  light  in  the  Notizie  dcgli 
Scavi  (the  publication  of  which  is  to  bo  continued),  but  also  those  which 
were  found  at  an  earlier  time,  but  which  either  are  inedited  or  which  there 
are  reasons  for  republishing. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  first  specimen  of  this  series,  in  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  about  a  thousand  pages,  enriched  with  many  plates  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  illustralicns  contained  in  the  text.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  this  volume.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
excavations  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  Gortyna,  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Halbherr  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Government.*  These 
'  Belazione  sugli  acavi  del  tcmpio  di  Aj^ollo  Pythio  in  Gortina. 
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^■scavations.  important  for  the  construction  and  sito  of  the  templo,  and 

^lor  many  marbles  and  remarkable  fragments  brought  to  ligbt,  liave  also 

_led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  grouj)  of  fragnieuts  of  archaic  inscriptiona 

ihich  arc  here  arranged  and  described  by  tJie  eminent  philologist  Pro- 

&ssor  Comparetti,  who,  in  illustrating  them,  places  befoi*e  us  very  clearly 

He  full  value  of  Dr.  Halhherr'sworli.''  Thanks  to  it  we  know  now  that  this 

lilding  was  really  the  Pythion  of  Gortynji,  the  existence  of  which  was 

ready  known  to  us  througli  ancient  writers,  and  we  also  learn  that  the 

iple  originally  consisted  of  notliing  but  a  single  hall  or  cell  fonned  by 

octangular  walla  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone  without  cement,  which, 

well  known,  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek  temple.     The 

iscriptions,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  archaic  form,  were  engraved 

the  outer  wall  of  this  very  ancient  cell  when  it  alone  constituted  the 

iple,  and  long  before  the  })ronaos  was  added  to  it  and  the  temple  was 

?ie<luced  to  the  form  which  in  the  process  of  time  had  become  usual  among 

the  Ti reeks.     This  proves  the  antirpiity  of  ihe  in.-*cripliona,  which  in  all 

tie  fragments  discovered  are  of  a  legal  character,  with  the  exception  of 
ne  containing  an  account  of  the  victims  olfored  to  various  divinities  in  a 
solemn  festival. 

Professor  Pigoriiii,  in  connexion  with   certain   excavations    he    has 

sently  made,  again  occupies  himself  \vith  Castellaz/o  di  Fontanellato  in 

je  province  of  Parma.^     It  is  one  of  the  largest  tcrrcmare  or  stations  of 

le  primitive  Italians  which  exist  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po.    Lika 

le  others  it  is  quadrilateral  and  orientated,  with  a  2'ai<'./t^i«  in  the  interior, 

id  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  dyke.     According  to  Professor  Pigorini 

le  objects  excavated  contirm  the  idea  that  its  inhabitants  camo  from 

le  valley  of  the  Danube  and  that  they  remained  there  till  the  end  of 

je  bronze  period.     Long  after,  Roman  colonists  established  themsidves 

Du  this  same  terramara,  and  later  still  some  barbaric  families.     Among 

the  remains  left  by  the  llomans  are  to  be  observed  those  of  a  circular 

jple  sacred  to  Silvanus.  on  which  in  the  midiile  ages  a  church  was 

unit  dedicated  to  S.  Possidonius.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  place  was 

changed  into  a  castle,  whence  it  took  its  name  of  Castellazzo. 

A  fine  specimen  of  a  votive  hand  discovered  in  the  last  excavations 
llong  the  Tiber,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  new  museum  at  the  baths  of 
)iocletian,  has  suggested  to  Countess  Lovatelli  an  extremely  interesting 
imd  exhaustive  article  on  votive  hands.* 

The  nature  of  this  notice  does  not  allow  of  our  describing  individually 
all  the  memoirs  contained  in  this  volume,  and  for  many  we  must  be 
wti.^ed  with  merely  indicating  the  title  and  author's  name,*  but  wo 


'  isnoti/iam.nefiti  J'  iscriiioni  nrcaiche  trut'ati  nel  Pythiott. 

'  /.«  tcnamara  C'lstfUaiw  di  FontanellatQ  itcUa  provincia  di  Partaa* 

JJi  una  tiutuo  fulirn  in  bro-uto. 

'  li.  F.  Gonuurini,  Di'lla  lilbra  ftrtisca  ;  A.  Sogliano,  //  teinpio  ndforo  triangolaiv 

^'  ^'^n]^i;   r,  Orsi,  L'rnc  funebii  crctcai  dipintc  ntllo  ttile  di  Miccnc,   A.  Pasqui,  Di 

**>tttci.>  Ictiv  Ut  cufso  Kaijterlo  in  una  toinba  di  Norcia ;    O.  Piilricolo,  Di  utm  fiJ«)W* 

'  '<?>ii  teliuujtdta  ;   I-'.  Jicniabei.  Di  im  diptonta  militnni  scoperto   ntW  alveo  dA 

^^^e  prctso  W  iMttte  ralutino;  A.  Sogliano,  L'  cjugrnfc  di  P.  Ploiio  FaiM^iwo ;  W. 

g,  Ouervationi  sopra  i  riiratti  di  Fulvia  e  di  Ottavia ;   C,  liobcrt.  Su  di  una 

iiun-  .ir.r/f  nrcaica  in  Iroiito;  W.  Hc-lbig,  La  cotnposi:io»e  di  un  rilicvo  IWlania 
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must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  tbe  report  by  Professor  Brizio  on  the 
excavations  carried  out  in  the  ytars  1888  and  1889  near  Bologua  at 
Marzabotto,  tbe  spot  of  Felsinean  grouud,  wbick  after  Bologna  itself 
is  most  rich  in  Etruscan  sepulchral  monuraenta  and  other  Etruscan 
antiquiticg.''  The  descriptions  of  the  things  found,  and  the  tables  which 
ilhiatrate  them  seein  to  us  to  bo  of  grtat  interest  and  form  an  important 
continuation  of  the  discoveries  begun  at  Marzabotto  by  the  late  Count 
Gozzadiui. 

The  *  Itinerary  '  of  Einsiedeln  and  the  *  Ordo  '  of  Benedictus  Canonicus 
have  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  students  of  Rom£ 
topogi'aphy.  Aftt-r  the  works  of  Haenol,  Urlichs,  and  .Jordan  we  hai 
now  a  notable  reconstruction  by  Professor  Lanciani  of  the  map  of  Rome 
according  to  the  records  left  us  by  those  two  medifval  documents.' 
The  liuantity  of  now  information  which  Professor  Lanciani  brings  to  the 
illustration  of  the  '  Itinerary  '  and  the  *  Ordo/  and  conclusions  at  which 
ho  arrives  about  several  Roman  intdievul  uionunieuts,  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  make  us  place  this  work  among  the  most  valuablo  contributions  to 
Roman  topography,  whether  ancient  or  medieval,  which  have  seen  thf 
light  in  the  list  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  made  in  Rome,  during  the  presei 
period  of  excavatlong,  is  certainly  that  of  the  epigraphical  fragiuents 
the  Indi  saeculares  celebrated  under  Augustus  in  the  year  17  b.c,  and 
under  Beptimius  Severus  in  201  a.d.**  The  edition  of  these  fragments 
which  have  betu  put  together  with  religious  care,  is  accompanied  by 
special  dissertation  by  Mommsen.on  the  Augustan  Indi  saeculares.^  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  reconstruction  of  the  fragments  and  their 
juxtaposition,  on  which  naturally  ai'e  founded  tbe  reading  and  ediling  of 
them,  appears  to  have  been  done  witli  great  precision  and  inteUigenc 
which,  especially  for  the  Severian  fragments,  was  not  easy.  Mommsen'i 
work  makes  the  most  of  such  infai-mation  as  the  new  discoveric 
afford  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  the  hidl  saeculares Ahe  persons,' 
divIiiitieH,  rites,  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  fragments. 

The  account  of  this  great  discovery  is  doubtk-sH  the  most  imix>rtant 
feature  in  the  whole  book,  but  before  closing  this  rapid  survey  we  must 
also  mention  tbe  writing  of  Professor  Orsi  and  F.  S.  Cavallari  on  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  Sicilian  town  of  Megara  Hyblaoa,  and  on 
the  numerous  discoveries  made  in  its  necropolis.'"  The  many  accounts  of^ 
Sicilian  antiquities  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume  show  the  ev« 

completata  da  un  frammento  conscrvalo  ncl  Musco  di  Derlino ;  A.  SogUono,  Di 
(lijnnio  viurale  rinver.uto  in  una  toinba  cumana;  A.  Salinas,  Knove  metcpe  arcaich 
aclinuntiiie  ;  E.  Loewy,  Vcnere  in  bromo  delta  collcsionc  Tyszkicwicz, 

*  E.  Brizio,  Bdntionc  sugli  scavi  escgvili  a  Martabotlo. 

*  h'ititwrario  di  Einsiedeln  c  V  ordinc  di  Benedetto  Canonico, 

*  F.  Bernahci,  I  commenfarii  iki  btdi  sewlari  atigustei  e  aeveriant  scoperfi  in  Ilomi 
SiiUa  spiVida  del  Tevere  prcsFio  S.  Gvoi-anni  dci  Fiorcniini;  D.  Marchctti,  Uelativnc 
,S.  E.  il  Minisiro  ititomu  alio  scnro  sulla  riva  sinistra  del  Tevere,  prcsso  il  ponte  Vi 
tvTw  EntattHcle,  per  il  ricvpero  di  altri  frammcnti  delle  Lipidi  reUilive  ai  ludi  ntcolat 

*  T.  Mommsen,  Commcnlarinm  hidorum  sacctilarium  quintorum  qui  faeti  i-ulU 
imp.  Cafsare  divt  F.  Aitf/itsti  Trib.  Pitt.  VL 

'•  P.  Orsi  aad  F.  S.  Cavallari,  Megara  Jlyblata ;    Storia^  topogrofia,  nc 
tmatliemata. 


iiicTcasing  tendency  of  Italian  antiquaries  to  dovote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Sicily  and  of  her  archaeological  treasures. 

We  have  limited  ourselves  to  a  simple  description  of  the  contents  of 
^Kme  of  the  princi}ml  articles  in  this  volume,  thinking  that  a  more  detailed 
^BYiew,  or  a  criticism  on  every  individual  contribution^  even  had  we  felt 
competent  for  such  a  task,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
itaiUcB  themselves,  founded  as  they  are  more  on  facts  than  theories,  and 
oadEU^ts  so  extremely  mincitc  and  numerous  that  to  resume  them  in  a  few 
words  would  be  often  impossihle.     There  is  no   doubt   that  historical 
ledearch  in  its  widest  sense  will  be  a  gainer  from  the  mass  of  new  and 
■  "posilivo  data  which  this  series  of  the  '  Monuuienti  Antichi  *  iy  engaged  in 
"^  collecting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Academy  itself  which  has  under- 
taken the  publication  will  make  use  of  it  in  the  other  series  of  its  trans- 
actions where  a  larfrer  field  i^  opened  to  the  consideration  of  history. 
The  external  apiK-arance  of  the  book  is  good,  but,  considering  the  value  of 
its  contents,  belter  paper  should  have  been  used,  at  least  for  the  plates. 
The  ongravings  illustrative  of  the  text  are  fair,  but  not  so  the  phototypes, 
which  ore  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  booic.     Tliese,  however,  are  slight 
•lefects,  and  might  easily  be  corrected  in  future  volumes,  while,  taken  as 

»»  whole,  the  publication  is  worthy  of  the  famous  Academy  to  which  we 
owe  it.  Uoo  Balzani. 

^trchiujeschichtc.     Von  D.  Kakl  Muller,  Professor  der  ovangelischen 
Theologie  in  Breslau.     Erster  Baud.     (Freiburg  :  Mohr.     1802.) 

I      Tag  first  volume  of  tliis  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  church  deals 

^■*ilh  tlie  period  extending  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 

^*lt  mi^'ht  seem  an  impossible  task  to  produce  a  work  of  sueli  wide  scope 

^httt  should  not  be  either  superficial  or  painfully  compressed,  yet  the  volume 

I  Move  us,  while  eminently  solid  in  character,  is  also  pleasant  and  even 

I  fascinating  to  the  reader.     Tliis  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  author 

[^  that  his  conception  of  church  history  includes  the  relations  of  tho 

J^Q  society  of  every  successive  age,  in  its  politica!,  intellectual, 

_^    rts,  as  ■well  an  the  development  of  order  and   ilisciplino 

^'^nout.and  of  thought  and  feeling  within.     As  he  has  adapted  the  work 

piiiiiUy  to  the  needs  of  theological  students,  he  endeavours  to  give  such  a 

wouj  jct  definite  outline  as  may  be  tilled  in  by  more  special  studies  and 

'^  Oral  teaclung.     Hid  eGbrt,  '  die  Ziigel  des  StoiTs  fest  in  den  Hiindeu 

»"  halten,  und  den  lUick  imruer  auf  das  ganze  zu  ricbteii,'  has  been  siugu- 

^h  successful.   Pursuing  his  main  object  with  admirable  sobriety  and  self- 

,  'ttaint,  he  avoids  both  controversial  discu'jsion  and  piL'turesque  nana- 

'^[^1  with  the  result  that  his  judgmuuts  always  give  the  impression  of 

J'^^g  firmly  based,  and  the  dramatic  vividness  denied  to  tho  parts  in 

"^^•Ul  is  very  imposing  in  the  march  of  the  whale. 

The  division  into  periods  and  subjects  is  clear  and  convenient  for 

.^*n'ncc.     I'nder  tho  headings  of  tho  various  sections  and  chapters  are 

^^'«n  useful  lists  both  of  recent  editions  of  original  authorities  and  also 

*   modern  books,  German,  French,  and  a  few  English,  dealing  with  the 

The  author  does  not,  of  coiu-se,  pretend  to  first-hand 

f  department  in  his  vast  field,  and  he  has  not  in  all 
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cases  accepted  recent  refutations  of  commonly  received  opinions.  Thus 
Dunstan  still  figures  as  the  great  supplanter  of  canons  bv  monks.  In 
general,  however,  the  history  of  the  English  church  receives  adeqoite 
attention,  though,  by  an  apparent  inadvertence,  the  settlement  of  the 
investiture  controversy  is  said  to  have  been  made  between  Anselm  asd 
William  Rufns. 

In  his  general  attitude  towards  questions  of  early  church  histoiv  oar 
author  is  a  follower  of  Adolf  Hamack  and  the  late  Dr.  Hatch.  The  action 
and  reaction  between  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  Grcco-Boman  society 
and  the  early  church  receive  at  his  hands  a  very  interesting  and  compuft- 
tively  full  treatment.  The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  certain  crises  of 
ecclesiastical  history  is  not  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  usual  opinioo  as 
to  their  importance.  Thus  in  a  work  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  the 
Arian  controversy  occupies  four  and  a  half,  and  the  fall  of  the  eastem 
churches  before  the  Moslem  invasion  about  one  and  a  half.  But,  as  we 
have  said.  Dr.  Miiller  has  to  do  with  development  rather  than  with  incident, 
and  again  he  devotes  especial  care  to  those  aspects  of  his  subject  which 
are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  by  the  student. 

Among  the  portions  of  church  history  which  do  not  ordinarily  receive 
much  attention,  and  the  relation  of  which  to  other  parts  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Muller  is  careful   to  show,  are   the  functions  of  the  Nestorian  sect  in 
mediating  between  the  classics  and  Islam,  and  the  riTalry  btrtween  German 
and  Slavonic  elements  in  the  churches  cf  Weniish  lands.     As  examples 
of  brv>ad  and  lucid  tr^atmo;:::.  we  mi^h:  c:=n:ioa  sections  i4.  on  the 
.\siatico-Roxan  measures  against  the  Gnosis  arid  Mareionism:  77.  on  St. 
.Vug-astine :  01.  ou  the  orlrln  and  si^ainoaiicv  of  the  territorial  poiatioD 
of  the  Gormar.o-Koiaai:  ch'-irvh :  a:::d  V*S.  on  pi^ty  *r:d  general  opimoDf 
^Wel^csohauuTLi:'  i::  :ht-  wi<:  a:  the  Kccinidn^  of  tLe  Middle  Ages.    But 
the  wU.^U-  work  <how<;l:r  >au:i  ~isp  az.I  iL-i  sazit  ^ren-iinely  historical 
s'oih:.    1:  c-.:^i:  :o  nsl  .l::  E-c'j.?!:  :rai:iLk:cr.  Alice  Gaioes. 
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before  Lugfaaid  son  of  Con  is  related  with  an  appeal  from  his  judgment 

that  of  Gormac,  the  chief  king  of  Ireland.    The  subject  of  the  suit  is 

lat  the  shocp  of  Bennaidh,  a  female  tenant  farmer,  had  trespassed  on 

queen's  land  and  eaten  her  crop  of  woad.    Lughaid,  in  accordance 

ith  the  well-known  early  decision,  recorded  in  the  Sanaa  of  Comiuc  Mao 

.'ttillenain,  king  of  Minister  in  896.  awards  'Cach  rob  ina  chin,'  the 

[cciminal  for  his  crime,  and  gives  the  sheep  to  the  queen.    Cormac  reverses 

Uw  dt'ciiion  in  the  words  :  *  the  shojiring  of  the  sheep  is  a  sutlicieut  offset 

toihe  cropping  of  the  woad,  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  grow  again.* 

Tliis  story  is  from  the  J5ook  of  Leinster,  a  manuKcript  of  11(50.   A  narrative 

of  Aedh  Baolamh  from  the  Book  of  Lismore  contains  a  case  of  murder,  with 

die  statement  that  the  ancient  usage  was  that  eric  could  not  be  paid  for 

it  except  on  the  fonnal  judgment  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  that  with 

tliis  exception  the  slayer  was  put  to  death.     The  same  story  gives  an 

Mcount  of  a  prolonged  legal  fasting.    The  stories  illustrate  Irish  Uteraturo 

Mrejul  by  the  people  from  HOG,  the  date  of  Leabhar  na  Huidhre>  the 

fJitouBcript   containing  '  the  birth  of  Aedh    Slaine  *    and  '  the  death  of 

Eociiaid  ■  to  1782,  the  date  of  transcription  for  purposes  of  reading  and 

"ot  of  ajititjuarian  preservation  of  *  the  life  of  Ciaran  of  Saighir.'     *  The 

ieeching  of  Cian's  leg'  is  one  of  the  books  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Irish 

librgrr  of  Gerald  the  Great,  earl  of  Kildare.     Some  fragmentary  annals 

AD. 015-710  are  printed  from  Egerton  1782,  a  manuscript  in  tlie  BritiMh 

«u8ettni  transcribed  by  the  literary  family  of  O'Mulconry  from  1410  to 

l*!!?.    These  annals  are  largely  filled  with  historical  stories,  but  mention 

the  battle  of  Magh  Rath  in  GSO  without  description.    They  give  some 

•^teresting  details  of  the  death  of  Blathmac  and  Dermot,   the  joint  kings 

^'  Irelandt  of  the  yellow  plague  m  0G5,  and  mention  the  subsequent  suc- 

'**ion  of  the  kings. 

The  texts  are  edited  with  great  care,  and  the  versions  are  admirable. 

whole  book  is  a  most  scholarly  addition  to  the  existing  materials  for 

^udy  of  the  social  condition  and  literature  of  Ireland  in  the  middle 

NoaMAN  Moore. 

^^Hifnik  piiem  Gerberta  huh  htoruhcshil  istochiik  (983-097).  Knticltes^ 
kaya  motiograjiya  po  rukopisyavi.  By  N.  Bubnov.  Vols.  I.  and  II, 
(St.  Petersburg  :  Tipografiya  I.  N.  Skorokhodova.     1888-1890.) 

^ft.  BuBKOv'8  original  intention  was  to  write  a  biography  of  Gerbert, 
^be  humanist  of  the  tenth  century,'  '  the  precursor  of  the  refonnation,' 
^'^t  he  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  iirst  of  all  to  lis  the  clu'onology 
^f  the  Letters,  and,  despite  M,  G.  Monod's  remarks  that  this  question  was 
houUiile  pUine  dcmre,  he  manfully  set  to  work  upon  the  manuscripts. 
Jiilien  Ilavet  applie«l  himsolf  to  the  same  task,  and  brought  out  his 
Jtion  ten  montiis  later,  in  March  1889 ;  by  independent  research  the 
'^0  )»cholttrs  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.    They  agree  upon  the  neces- 
I'  of  departing  as  little  as  possible  from  the  order  in  which  the  letters 
given  in  the  original  manuscripts  ;  though  M.  llavefs  account  of  the 
,of  the  texts  is  perhaps  simpler  and  hotter  supported,'  yet  to  the 

'if.ilUthnl.dtn  hmtituU  f.  o»feir.  Cfsclnchh/orxchung,  xt.  174.      M.  Havel's 
^^OD  (Ili80)  ia  bailed  on  tlie  manuscripts  of  Leyden  uud  Rmuc. 
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Russian  belongs  the  merit  of  Laving  gone  through  the  whole  mass  of 
documents. 

The  plan  followed  by  our  author  was  based  upon  the  assumption  thtt 
all  existing  manuscripts  are  copies  from  the  book  in  which  Gerbert  wrote 
out  the  rough  draft  of  his  letters ;  it  was,  therefore,  indispensable  to  finJ 
out  the  order  followed  in  this  letter-book.^  Beginning  with  Paris,  he  visited 
successively  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  Berlin,  Bamberg, 
Munich,  Salzburg,  Borne,  Monte  Cassino,  Naples,  and  Bern.  The  Leyden 
manuscript  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  collated  there.  The  results  of  these 
journeys  are  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  first  is  a '  critical  mono- 
graph on  the  manuscripts,'  and,  as  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  we  shall  devote  most  of  our  attention  to  it.  The  second  volume,  in 
two  parts,  deals  with  the  letters  seriatim,  and,  in  addition,  we  are  promised 
a  new  edition  of  the  text,  and  an  account  of  the  mathematical  and  other 
scientific  works. 

All  existing  texts  of  the  letters  are  founded  upon  the  three  codices  L 
(Lugdunensis),  8.  (Sirmondi),  P.  (Papirii  Massoni).    Of  these  the  two 
latter  still  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  are  now  lost,  and  we 
can  only  judge  of  them  by  copies  made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.    The  copies  of  S.  are  codd.  Ch.  (Cheltenhamensis),  Bb.  (Bar- 
beiini),  cd.  Duchesne,  and  the  lost  materials  {schedae  Sirmondi)  used  by 
Cossart  for  the  '  Concilia,'  t.  ix.  Of  P.  we  have  copies  in  the  lost  materials 
of  Lefevre,  the  cod.  V.  (YallicoUunus)  which  is  copied  from  them,  the  edi- 
tions of  Masson  i  M.),  Duchesne  (D.),  and  the  manuscript  variants  of  Balaze 
in  '  Bibl.  Nat.,  fends  Baluze,'  No.  129.    It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  S* 
and  P.  were  originals  cr  copies,  but  in  any  case  they  were  ancient  mann- 
scripts  written  on  parchment.    As  for  L.,  it  is  a  copy,  but  almost  contem- 
porary with  the  original — i.e.  it  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.    Lo.  (the  original  of  the  Leyden  manuscript),  S., 
and  P.  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  S.  a  little  earlier  than 
Ld.,  Lo.  in  the  year  990,  P.  in  997  or  998. 

As  for  the  relation  of  the  manuscripts  one  to  another,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  for  the  division  of  the  letters  into  the  groups  M.  and 
D.  Originally  there  was  but  one  collection,  extending  from  983  to  997, 
on  which  S.,  P.,  and  Lo.  are  based,  the  last-named  being  the  most  com- 
plete. Lo.  was  written  in  France  (probably  at  Bheims)  at  the  time  when 
Gerbert's  quarrel  with  the  Papaoy  was  in  its  most  acute  stage  ;  for  this 
leason  it  omits  the  letters  which  show  most  clearly  thp-t  Gerbert  .and 
Adalberon  were  supporters  of  the  Ottos.  P.  was  compiled  in  Italy,  after 
the  impossibility  of  a  return  to  France  had  become  recognised ;  it  there- 
fore omits  all  references  to  the  period  of  opposition  to  the  papacy,  and 
especially  the  struggle  with  Arnulf ;  it  is  conciliatory  to  Rome,  and 
frankly  bears  witness  to  the  constant  devotion  of  Gerbert  and  Adalberon 
to  the  interests  cf  the  Ottos.  S.  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  incomplete 
edition,  identical  in  tone  with  Ijo.  (ierbert  himself  was  the  compiler  of 
Lo.,  S.,  and  P. 

After  an  exhaustive  history  and  criticism  of  the  three  chief  codices, 
and  of  the  published  editions  down  to  that  of  Olleris,  we  come  to  a  state- 

*  For  proof  of  the  fact  that  Gerbert  kept  a  letter-be  ok,  cf.  ep.  ru.  in  Duchesne  [1$ 
in  Olleris)  :  exemplar  prioris  epulolae  remiltimus. 
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nt  of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  any  new  edition.  There 
ost  be  a  division  into  {ti}  the  letters  forming  the  collection  (exemplar 
€piilolanim  Gerb^rti)  and  {b)  individual  letters  found  scattered  about  in 
other  manuscripts  (epistoJac  sparsctc).  For  the  former,  the  order  of  the 
eodd.  L.,  8.,  P.  should  be  preserved,  and  considered  as  chronological ;  no 
fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  arrangi?ment  of  the  epistolae  spanae. 
The  fact  that  at  the  beguming  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
bttt  three  codices  of  the  collected  correspondence  of  Gerbert,  and  that  the 
letters  enjoyed  no  jx>pularity  in  the  middle  ages,  is  curious,  but  easy  to 
explain.  The  ^Titer's  reputation  with  posterity  was  far  from  good ;  his 
political  activity  was  misunderstood  and  disliked,  his  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  his  good  fortune  aroused  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  led,  soon  after  his  deuth,  to  the  growth  of  a  legend  ascribing 
to  him  de\'il-given  powers  purchasetl  at  the  price  of  his  soul's  welfare. 
The  letters  themselves,  especially  in  L.,  were  of  such  an  anti-papal  ten- 
dency that  the  ecclesiastical  reader  could  not  desire  to  make  them  kno^n  ; 
in  many  respects  the  doctrines  laid  down  belonged  rather  to  the  fifteenth 
than  the  tenth  century,  and  the  frequently  expressed  admiration  for 
elasjiical  literature  found  no  sympathy  till  the  Renaissance.  Then,  again, 
OS  historical  documents  the  letters  are  not  such  as  would  appeal  to  the 
medieval  reader ;  facts  are  never  referred  to  with  clearness,  but  in  such 
li  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  only  who  are  aware  of  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  jx«rio<l ;  others  would  naturally  prefer  the  dry  but  con- 
CMB  reconls  of  the  chroniclers.  Thus,  though  the  mathematical  works 
treasiired  and  eagerly  copied,  the  letters,  despite  their  relatively 
style  and  attractive  fonn,  were  treated  with  indiflference  until  the 
!it(M>nth  century. 
The  second  part  of  the  first  volume  deals  with  the  various  versions  of 
collection — that  is  to  say,  it  is  chiefly  taken  up  'with  a  comparison  of 
ntents  of  L,  and  P.,  the  points  of  diflference  being  set  forth  in  a  table, 
iii.,  arranged  in  live  main  groups,  with  subdivisions.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  tliat  codd,  Lo.  and  P.  are  two  different  versions  of  the  original, 
piled  from  opposite  [wiuts  of  view.  Lo.  represents  Gerbert  as  the 
ilbful  servant  of  the  king  of  France,  P.  insists  upon  his  loyalty  to  the 
d  for  this  purpose  passes  over  the  whole  period  between  the 
Adalberou  and  the  final  departure  of  Gerbert  from  France, 
c«pting  only  that  it  gives  the  three  letters  numbered  clix.,  cliii., 
V.  in  Masson's  edition.  In  Lo.  there  is  no  letter  of  a  later  date  than 
e  first  half  of  DDG,  while  in  P.  there  are  some  which  must  be  referred  to 
ifihdi  of  907  ;  Lo.  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  in  the  mid<llle  of 
P.  at  the  end  of  997  or  beginning  of  998,  for  there  is  no  mention  of 
appointment  as  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  which  took  place  by  28  April 
at  latest.  Such  a  view  is  confirmed  by  the  events ;  after  Gerberfs 
Bparture  from  France,  in  'J9C,  he  became  henceforth  completely  identified 
with  the  {xilicy  of  the  Ottos ;  his  reconciliation  with  the  papacy  after  the 
^_eoundI  of  Pana,  in  097.  led  to  the  abandonment  of  his  earher  liberal 
^Hfttictrines,  and  his  strugulc  with  Arnulf  must  have  assumed  another 
^Vp  I'e  in  his  eyes.     In  fact,  the  years  990-7  form  a  turuing-ix)int  in 

^|(<  -  career,  and  this  adequately  explains  the  chametrically  opix)sito 

character   of    the  two  Tersions;    the  one  was    written    in  France    for 

T  2 
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French  readers,  the  other  within  the  empire,  probably  in  Italy,  for  aK 
imperialist  pubUc. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  omission  of  the  headings  to  certain  letters  in 
Lo.  and  P.  is  not  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  scribe ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  same  system  of  editing  which  led  to  those  suppressions  of 
words,  phrases,  and  even  whole  epistles  of  which  Mr.  Bubnov  gives 
exhaustive  lists.  Gerbcrt  was  able  by  this  means  to  preserve  the  corre- 
spondence itself  while  rendering  it  impossible  for  his  readers  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  about  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed  ;  Lo.,  for  instance,  contains  many  letters  which  could  not  bare 
found  a  place  therein  if  the  headings  had  been  attached  to  them.  Yet 
this  explanation  does  not  invariably  hold  good ;  to  the  exceptions  we  must 
simply  apply  the  dictum,  Nomina  sunt  odiosa. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  vol.  i.  is  devoted  to  the  notae 
tironianae,  for  the  cryptic  characters  which  occur  in  some  of  the  letters 
are  mainly  of  this  description,  though  they  present  not  a  few  peculiarities 
of  their  own.'    The  difference  in  shape  may  be  due  to  incorrect  copying, 
but  the  union  of  various  signs  into  one  compound  is  managed  in  a  peculiar 
way  ;  instead  of  following  the  usual  plan  of  uniting  7iotae  to  form  a  word, 
the  writer  makes  the  syllable  the  unit,  mixes  cypher  and  ordinary 
calligraphy  in  the  same  word,  uses  a  syllable  to  stand  for  a  word  {e^.  the 
sign  for  ar-  represents  archiepiscopus).    In  the  *  Notae  Matritenses '  *  the 
syllabic  system  is  also  used,  but  not  with  the  same  naive  exactitude 
as  in  Gerbert's  letters  and  bulls.     '  In   signing  his  papal    bulls  with 
Tironian  notes  Gerbert  seems  to  have  had  no  particular  object,  except 
by  following  the  traditions  of  the  Karoling  scriptoria,  to  give  the  docu- 
ments a  solemn  and  authoritative  appearance.'     But  in  the  letters  it  is 
otherwise  ;  the  signs  are  meant  to  be  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  writer  3 
correspondents.     The  original  letter-book  must  have  contained  them,  for 
cod.  Lo,  omits  those  passages  w^here  in  P.  there  are  notae  ;  Lo.  was  written 
in  northern  France,  where  many  persons  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  circuinstancos  referred  to  in  the  letters,  and  could  have  guessed  the 
meaning  without  difficulty,  and  Gerbert  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  France. 

In  giving  his  letters  to  the  world  Gerbert  had  a  purely  literary  aim. 
They  are  not  meant  to  be  either  apologetic  or  political  documents  ;  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive  considerations  have  weight  with  him.  He  sup- 
presses much  that  refers  to  his  canonical  struggle,  but  yet  seems  unwilling 
to  disfigure  or  weaken  the  text  (cf.  e.g.  epp.  i.,  xi.  ed.  Masson,  i.e.  15, 18 
ed.  Olleris,  in  Lo.,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  point  of  \'iew  charac- 
teristic of  this  codex).  Leaving  to  his  disciple  Eicher,  an  obscure  monk, 
the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  times,  Gerbert  preserved  his  corre- 
spondence as  a  book  status  rcthoricae  cognoscentibus  utillimus  ;  ^  all  other 
motives  were  secondary  to  this  one  :  least  of  all  could  he  have  imagined 
that  his  work  would,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  centuries,  become  a 
storehouse  of  historical  materials  of  prime  importance. 

•*  Cf.  table  on  pp,  2G5-270,  with  conjcc^uial  readings. 

'  Schniitz,  Monmnenta  tachijgraphica,  and  Studien  ztir  lat.  Stenographic :  Pan 
stcnographicon.    Leipzig,  1869. 
*  Kicher,  lib.  iv.  c.  73. 
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The  contents  of  the  collection  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads — 
(!)  letters  "written  by  Gerbert  himself;  (2)  letters  from  other  hands; 
(3)  articles  not  in  epistolary  form.  The  first  class  may  be  again  snb- 
diuded  into  (a)  those  written  by  Gerbert  in  bis  own  name  and  {b)  those 

I  written  in  tlie  names  of  other  persons.  The  second  class  contains  epp. 
CXLiii.,  CLiii.  ed.  Masson  (118,  208  ed.  Olleris)  and  the  fragment  on 
p.  543  ed.  Olleris  ;  their  presence  in  the  original  letter-book  was  probably 
ine  to  a  mere  chance,  for  their  contents  wotild  not  entitle  them  to  any 
fpecial  favour.  The  fact  that,  with  these  three  exceptions,  the  corrc- 
Bpondence  receive<l  by  Gerbert  was  not  preserved,  is  another  proof  tbat 
ihe  collection  was  not  meant  to  have  an  historical  value.  In  tlie  tliinl 
(fToup  we  find  (A)  official  circulars,  intended  for  publication,  especially 

»in  the  diocese  of  Rbeims  {e.g.  i.,  xxv,,  xxvi.,  xx,.  in  Duchesne's  addi- 
tions to  ed.  Maason)  ;  (B)  rhetorical  or  literary  productions,  {a)  purely 
literary  {eg.  'Ex  persona  Hierusalem  devastatae  universali  ecclesine,' 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Gerbert  when  ho  had 
become  pope  and  intended  to  provoke  a  crusade — both  inifounded  assump- 
tions), {h)  rhetorical  pieces  written  for  some  practical  purpose  {e.g.  the 
pohlical  pamphlet -epistles.  '  Controversia  Dooderici  episcopi  Mcttensis  in 
Karolum,"  and  '  Ex  persona  Karoli  G.  in  1),'  epp.  xxxl,  xxxii.  cd. 
MasBon ;  ihe  apologetic  works,  *  Objectio  in  Adalberonem-  Purgatio,' 
'Concilium  Mosomense,'  '  Oratio  episcoporum  habita  in  Concihn 
Canscio '). 

A  supplement  to  the  first  volume  contains^ 

I,  *Supplemeiitum  ad  Olleris    (Euvres    d©   Gerbert,'    [a]   Incdita, 
(/')  Edita. 

IL  Miscellanea — (1)    '  Subscript  tones   episcoporum    metropolis    Se- 
1818    XI  s.,'    (2)  '  De    Conversione    Constantini,'     (3)    'Anathema 
lerici,  archiepiscopi  Benonensis,  in  Ragenardum,  Frodmundum  et 
•lice.' 

kill.  •  Index  MSS.  qui  hoc  libro  lundaiitnr.' 
Tbe  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  much  more  bulky 
ft  the  first.  It  is  entitled  '  Chionielt;  of  Gerbcrfs  Correspondence,' 
ieouaists  of  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  tlio  letters,  thus  forming, 
*'>«(WDe  extent,  a  detailed  history  of  the  years  OHJ)  to  907  ;  it  is  a  proof 
^  potUriorl  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  d  ^;t7'o;  i  in  tbe  first  volume, 
*i*»l}'tical  in  tbe  notes,  synthetic  in  the  text. 

In  gnuuiiing  up  briefly  at  tbe  end  of  the  work  >Ir.  Bubnov  gives  the 
^lowing  among  other  reasons  for  the  special  value  which  GerbcrL's 
j**Wri  have  as  historical  material.  Tliey  abound  in  facts  of  great 
^portance"  of  which  wo  get  no  trace  elsewhere.  These  facts  come  to  us 
^•hand  from  a  prominent  actor  in  the  events  describeil,  and  are  worthy 
^  Ui«  fullest  confidence.  From  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  character 
'''ojaijT  of  the  referencen  arises  tbe  chief  difiiculty  of  using  the  loiters. 
,  y"  p.  liyi»  there  is  a  complete  hst  of  the  epistles  in  chrnnolo.u'icul  order  ; 
list  it  would  appear  that  only  in  three  cases  Imn  it  been 
to  depart  from  the  arrangement  followed  in  the  original  manu 
"^{•ta,  lUcher's  narrative  seems  to  contradict  Gerbert  in  several  re- 
»,  but  most  of  these  diflerences  disappear  when  the  chronology  has 
iixed;  os  for  tbe  remainder,  we  must  attach  more  importance  to 
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Gerbert'H  version ;  Bicher  preserves  the  sequence  of  time  in  individnal 
episodeH,  but  not  in  their  connexion  into  a  whole. 

Of  the  secondar}-  results  at  which  Mr.  Babnov  has  arrived  by  his  method 
we  cannot  now  speak.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  whole  of  the  second  volume, 
including  the  introduction  and  epilogue,  contains  mnch  matter  of  great 
interest  to  the  student  of  medieval  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
work  is  printed  in  a  language  which  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of 
those  to  whom  it  might  be  useful.  We  understand  that  M.  Havet  endea- 
voured to  read  the  book  in  the  original  Bussian,  and,  for  the  sake  of  any 
who  might  feel  inclined  to  follow  his  example,  we  may  remark  that  the 
style  is  exceptionally  clear  and  bright.  We  could  have  wished  that  an 
index  hod  been  appended,  to  facilitate  reference.       Oliveb  Wabdbop. 


Two  of  the  Saxun  Chronicles  Parallel,  with  Supplementary  Extracts  from 
the  others  :  a  lieviscd  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Appeu- 
dici  H,  and  (ilossary,  by  Chakles  Plummeb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Chaplain 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  the  basis  of  an  edition  by  John 
Eai'lc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  Text,  Appendices,  and  Glossary.  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.    1892.) 

Mil.  Plitmmeb's  new  edition  of  the  Parker  and  Laud  manuscripts  of  the 
•  Chronicles,'  edited  by  Mr.  Earle  in  I8G5,  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  con- 
ceniod  with  curly  l^nglish  history  and  old  English  literature.     The  first 
vohnno  only  has  boon  published  as  yet.    It  contains  little  besides  the  te"i* 
and  glossary,  the  latter  giving  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  out  the  meaxi' 
ings  of  the  words,  but  not  including  the  '  proper  names,'  which  in  this  caS® 
are  gt'novally  the  names  most  difficult  to  explain  and  most  in  need  of  ** 
eoninu'Utary.     Those,  with  all  other  historical  matters  belongmg  to  tH*' 
lunik,  are  to  bo  disoussod  in  the  second  volume.     The  editor  cannot  pro- 
niiiJo  tho  second  vohnno  at  any  near  date,  but  there  is  some  compensation* 
f>)r  this  delay  in  the  news  that  he  is  going  to  edit  Bede's  *  History  '  in  tl»* 
interval.     That  both  undertakings  will  end  prosperously,  if  the  editor  h^* 
his  way.  cannot  bo  doubted  by  any  one  who  tests  the  work  contained  in  tl** 
present  \oliuno. 

In  this  biH^k,  made  up  of  accurate  texts  and  a  careful  glossary,  there  *^ 
little  to  ni>to  w  ith  rosixH't  to  tho  historical  substance  of  the  *  Chronicles  ;  *  * 
full  roxiow  of  tho  lH>ok  nuist  bo  iK>stponed  till  time  brings  Mr.  Plumme*"*' 
notes  and  intixnlnotion. 

There  is  an  interesting  contn\sl  Knween  the  two  editions,  this  of  18^ 
and  Mr.  Eado's  of  lS(»r».  Au>toriiy.  gravity,  precision,  are  the  charact^*' 
i-itics  of  tho  vvMinijor  Kvk.  Mr.  Karle  K'longs  to  a  less  anxious  generatio**^ 
his  ouitivMi  cannot  bocon»ivmd  in  resixH't  of  onler  or  arrangement  wi-* 
>!r.  IMunnui  vs.  hn:  it  i<  foU  a:  onoo  to  be  more  generous  and  unconstrain^^ 
Mr.  I'aru 's  diMVur^  is  tv.su  d  In  b.is  quotanon  from ' Robinson  Crusoe '  ^ 
th.o  l'av>k  of  ;!io  ii;Io  oasrt  :  •  And  now  i:  wa-;  that  I  began  to  kee J> 
jvnnv.a!  ot  cxory  da}  s  cv.irUyuun; :  for  indtT?J  ui  first  I  was  in  too  mt»^ 
hv.rr\.'  riutv  i<  v.^^  orn,i::u;r.  of  this  M>r;  in  Mr.  Plummer's  editi<:>* 
r.-vt«ad  v^f  ih.o  Kisuiv'.v  a:.d  s^'.u.-»l  iutro^hiotion  of  lSl»5  the  readef 
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brought  at  once  to  close  quarters  with  his  task,  and  shut  up  alone  with  hia 
gioaaary  to  make  the  best  of  it,  Wr.  Earle'8  preface,  if  less  brsvcing,  was 
ft  pleasanter  way  of  approach  to  the  study.  But  those  stiuleuts  arc  not  to 
be  pitied  who  come  first  to  the  later  edition,  and  there  are  riches  waiting 
for  them — some  years  ahead— in  Mr.  Piumnier's  commentary. 

The  new  glossary  wiU  not  easily  be  found  wantinj^'.  It  is  not  overloaded 
with  linguistic  apparatus  and  etymologies,  wliich  were  not  mtich  wantcii :  a 
graiftt  deal  of  work  has  been  put  very  compactly  here.  The  explaualions, 
tfaongh  abort,  really  explam.  It  must  be  remembered  what  the  *  Chroni- 
cles' are  made  of,  that  they  contain  English  of  Kiug  Alfi'ed's  time,  aiid 
renry  H'h,  and  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  addition  to  the  plain  prose 
r>-,  before  thia  part  of  the  editor's  work  can  be  rightly  appreciated. 
W.  P.  Kek. 


Th  Dyzaniitie  Empire. 


By  C.  W. 
Unwin. 


C.  Oman,  M.A. 

1892.) 


(London  :  Fisher 


The  mere  fact  that  it  occurred  to  the  organisers  of  the  popular  series 
I  ttjlitlwi  the  '  Story  of  the  Nations  "  to  include  a  volume  on  the  '  Byzantine 
^LEmpire  '  is  one  of  some  recent  signs  that  the  endeavours  of  Finlay,  Mr, 
^■Freeman,  and  Mr.  Tozer  to  give  the  Eastern  Home  its  duu  place  in  history, 
^ftliAve  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  That  the  Eastern  Empire  should 
^K  ft{>pe&r  among  the  Nations  at  all  is  much  ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
^P^frttmMe  ih&t  only  one  volume  has  been  assigned  to  it ;  but  it  may  be 

t<i««lioned  whether  it  was  wise  to  press  more  than  olexen  centurieSt 

t  charged  full- of  important  events,  into  a  couipass  of  Jl'jO  pages.  Mr. 
'*uiin.  hoM'ever,  has  been  successful  in  producing  a  fresh  and  readaLlo 
wridsji-ment  of  a  long  period  of  history,  yot  without  omitting  any  impor- 
^ntfscts.  This  feat,  however,  only  makes  one  regret  the  more  that  ho 
^  not  set  the  easier  task  of  treating  the  same  subject  in  twice  as  many 
fgM.  His  skill  is  showi  especially  in  dealing  with  the  empires,  kiug- 
**»8,  principalities,  duchies,  and  all  mnnner  of  lordships,  which  spnmg 
^P  tiler  the  Latin  conquest  of  C'onstanlhiople,  and  present — as  any  one 
I  'mIibs  glanced  into  Hopfa  •Griechische  fJeftchichle'  knows-  a  history  net 
L  '•••coniijlicute*!  than  that  of  modern  Gerniauv.  The  illustrations-- most 
^K  w  ihMij  taken  from  Bayet'a  '  L'Art  byzantin  '  are  good. 
^B  Iq  a  l>ook  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Omfin,  there  is 
^B  l*rtly  any  room  for  criticism  in  detail.  I  notice  that  he  calls  John 
^B  ^'uyioctom  a  *  Ufth-century  Becket.'  Perhaps  Chrysostom  and  Eudoxia 
^r  '^Qttr  ree&ll  John  Knox  and  Mary.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Slilicho  is 
*|oken  of  aa  *  half  Romanized  ' — with  leave  of  Mr.  Hodgkin.  Mr.  Oman 
"••ifcta,  M  I  did,  the  Procopian  authorship  of  the  '  Secret  History  ;  '  but  I 
txnrown  that  a  recent  monograph  by  J.  Ilaury  {Procopuiua,  1800) 
•"•pat  ihe  question  on  a  new  footing,  ^(r.  Oman  shows  (p.  11H>)  Ihat 
^■■tiintme  S',  *  though  strong  and  clever,  was  far  below  hia  father  in 
,  *  This  is  doubtless  a  just  judgment,  and  suggests  the  comparison 
''iocSB  two  emperors  to  their  more  famous  predecessors,  t'onstantine  the 
"rvotjind  Constantius.  The  two  fathers  inaugurated  new  policies,  Con- 
**««itiiu>  an  ecclesiastical,  Leo  an  iconoclastic ;  the  two  sons  pursued  those 
NjcIm  and  showed  their  inferior  ahihty  by  not  knowing  where  to  draw 
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the  line.  Mr,  Oman  entitles  Iiis  tbirteentli  chapter  *  The  first  Anarchy,^ 
and  we  naturally  expect  another  headeil  'The  second  Anarchy.'  I  do  not 
feel  quite  sure  v/hether  it  is  intentional  or  due  to  inadvei-tence,  that  none 
Bucli  occurs.  The  '  third  anarchy '  is  mentioned  on  p,  24B,  hut  I  cannot 
find  tbo  second.  Though  it  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  Mr.  Oman  for  omis- 
sions, a  word  might  have  heen  said  about  the  monasteries  of  Athos  under 
the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  ;  and  the  unsuccessful  expedition  sent  by 
that  emperor  to  Sicily,  and  the  exciting  aflfair  of  Rametta,  might  have 
been  worth  a  line,  A  line,  too,  might  fairly  have  been  given  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth  century.  J.  B.  Bury. 


SliuUcn  zitr  Jiechisgeschichte  dur  Gottesfrinden  utid  Landfritdim.  Von 
LuDwiG  HuBEUTi.  I.  '  Dio  Friodensordnungen  in  Frankreich.' 
(Ansbach:  Briigel.    1802.) 

The  theme  that  Dr.  Huberti  has  chosen  for  elaborate  treatment  is  fascinat- 
ing ;  indeed,  to  an  historian  who  would  write  about  a  great  movement  the 
Tvhole  middle  ages  vnM  hardly  offer  a  more  fascinating  theme.  It  has  so 
many  and  such  deep  roots,  so  many  and  such  luxuriant  branches  ;  it  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  historj-  of  civilisation  ;  it  becomes  implicated 
ivith  other  great  themes,  and  yet  it  preserves  its  unity.  He  who 
would  paint  the  'pax  et  tremja  Dei  has  a  splendid  if  an  arduous  task 
before  him. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Iluberti  aspires  to  show  himself  rather  as  an  accurate 
draughtsman  than  as  a  colowrist.  He  asks  us  not  to  overlook  the  three 
letters  '  zur  '  which  stand  upon  his  title-papo.  His  method  may  be  briefly 
doscrihed  ;  it  is  the  comnientator't)  method,  "What  can  be  known  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  movomeut  that  is  under  review  is  to  be  fonnd 
almost  exclusively  in  documents  which  profess  to  give  the  canons  that 
were  made,  the  resolutions  that  were  passed,  and  the  oaths  that  were 
sworn  at  various  councils  and  assemblies  hold  in  Franco — for  France  is 
the  movement's  '  domicile  of  origin,'  and  with  France  only  is  this  first 
volume  concerned— during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  These 
doeuiueutri  our  author  prints  at  full  length  in  his  text.  He  attempts — this 
is  not  always  an  easy  feat — to  assign  to  each  its  proper  dale ;  he  then 
carefully  analyses  its  contents  and  discusses  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  its  predecessors  and  successors.  This  is  the  commentator's 
method,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  it  may 
well  appear  to  us  aa  not  only  the  most  scientific,  but  also  the  most  artistic 
method.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  most  skilful  W(jrd-painter  could 
improve  u]K)n  the  language  of  these  documents  or  substitute  for  it  any 
that  would  be  half  so  picturesque.  Take,  for  example,  these  extracts 
from  an  oath  exacted  by  Bishop  Warin  of  Bcauvais  in  the  year 
102:1  :— 

*  Viilanum  ct  villanam  vel  eervientea  aut  mercatores  non  prendam  ncc 
denarios  eonim  toUam,  nee  redimere  ooa  faciam,  nee  suum  habere  ois 
tollam,  ut  perdant  propter  werram  seuioris  sui,  nee  flagellabo  eos  propter 
substantiam  suani  .  ,  .  ,  Bestias  villanorum  non  occidam  nisi  ad  meum 
et  meorum  conductum.  Villanvmi  non  praedaho  nee  substantiam  eius 
tollam  perfide  iussione  senioris  sui  [pro  fideiussione  senioris  sui  ?j  Nobjles 
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Eiuninas  non  assaliam,  neqtie  illas  quae  cum  eis  ambulaverint  sine  mantis 
,  nisi  per  propriam  culpain,  et  nisi  in  meo  malefacto  illaa  invenero ; 
iliter  de  \-iduis  ac  de  sanctimonialibas  attendam.' 
The  cautious  particularity  of  tbe  canons,  resolutions,  oaths,  their  pro- 
as and  exceptions  and  sanng  clauses  can  only  be  bronglit  home  to  us 
'  the  original  documents,  and  yet  they  are  the  very  essence  of  the  story. 
>se  who  strive  for  peace  are  in  the  end  successful,  because  they  ai'e 
»tent  with  small  successes,  and  will  proceed  from  particular  to  particular, 
Miig  now  the  villwius  and  now  the  ft- mi na  nohiUs,  now  tlin  sheep  and 
bw  the  olive  tree,  now  the  Saturday  and  now  the  Thursday  outside  the 
phcre  of  blood-feud  and  private  war.     ^^^hon  they  arc  in  a  hurry  they 
fail,  for  they  are  contending  witli  mighty  forces. 

It  is  among  Dr.  Huberti's  merits  that  he  does  not  underrate  the  might 

of  ihese  forces,  that  he  perceives  them  to  be  moral  forces.      We  uiisy  ihe 

point  and  thread  of  the  tale  if  we  think  that  the  movement  is  directed 

only  against  the  brigand  and  the  marauder,  the  robber  baron  who  fears  not 

J     'iod,  ntnther  regards  man.     It  has  also  to  contend  against  what  has  been, 

Bifid  is  only  by  slow  degrees  ceasing  to  be,  a  righteous  self-help.     It  has  to 

Hhid  not  merely  at  the  enforcement  of  law,  but  at  the  transfiguration  of 

Uw.    It  cannot  suppress,  and  we  may  say  that  it  otigbt  not  to  suppress, 

i  blood  feod,  until  it  has  something  better,  a  true  criminal  law,  where- 

nlbto  fill  the  void.     Over  and  over  again  legislators  under  the  iutluence 

Roman  law  and  Christian  teaching  have  been  too  hasty  ;  their  laws  have 

[>m  the  first  been  idle,  or  have  become  idle  so  soon  as  .some  strong  king  made 

ayforaffobler  son.  Dr.  Hubertihas  spent  pains  over  what  wo  may  call  the 

jund  of  his  picture,  and  has  therefore  refrained  from  an  indiscri- 

uso  of  those  lurid  colours  in  which  some  of  his  predecessors  have 

glited.    There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  self-help  and  vengeanc0| 

Oil,  as  a  bishop  of  Cambrai  thought,  there  is   questionable  wisdom  in 

'biting  men  to  swear  impossible  oaths. 

A  new  phenomenon  appears  lato  in  the  tenth  century'.     Dr.  Tluberti 

esas  the  occasion  of  its  tii-st  appeaiunco  an  ecclesiastical  council  held 

iCharroux  iu  the  year  989.    That  council  pronounces  a  general  prospec- 

i\e  aimthema  against  three  classes  of  persons,  |1)  infractores  ecciesiantnt, 

tea  jjauperum    cUripicntcSj  (3)  clericornm  pcrcitssorcs — a  cautious 

la  set  about  with  pro\"isoe3.     A  council  at  Narbonnc  in   1/90,  a 

at  Anse  in  994  do  the  hke.    In  Dr.  Hul>erti'8  eyes  these  ai'e  not 

ly  die  ersten  kirchlicfieu  Friedensatzungen,  but  also  die  eratcn  Frie- 

en  iitierhaupt.     One  has  to  quote  his  German  words,  for  one 

iv  translate  them  without  some  small  misrepresentation  of  their 

laing,  for  Uiey  are  used  in  the  performance  of  a  delicate  operation. 

ia  something  that  is  new  about  those  canons  of  Charroux,  and  yet 

we  analyse  them  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  detect  the  novel  element. 

ii.'i'jlative  attempts  to  limit  the  range  of  the  blood  feud  are  not  new ; 

luuication  as  a  punishment  for  sacrilege  is  not  new  ;  the  pri^'ilcge 

ioftty  is  not  new  ;  even  a  sjwcial  care  for  the  defenceless  is  not 

What  is  new,  if  I  have  caught  Dr.  Iluberti's  meaiting,  is  the  fusion 

'old  elements  iu  a  conscious  endeavour  to  mark  off  by  general  definitions 

'  sphere  of  peace  from  the  surrounding  sphere  of  feud,  so  that  peace  itself 

for  its  own  sake  now  becomes  the  object  that  is  aimed  at.    Having 
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defined  the  new  phenomenon,  ho  hjis  t<i  acconnt  for  its  appeanvnce : 
particular  fonu,  to  wit,  that  of  pnrtly  eccleaia«iticul  canons,  at  a  particuhCi 
place  and  time,  to  wit,  Aquitaiuc  and  the  hist  years  of  the  tenth  cent 
This  is  a  problem  that  he  discusses  at  length,  and  if  his  solution  of 
not  complete  he  certainly  has  fulfilled  one  of  the  conditions  of  sue 
Some  of  his  forerunners  seem  to  have  fancied  that  they  had  ^dveu  expl 
tion  enou^^h  when  Ihey  hatl  daubed  the  tenth  century  with  plent 
black  and  red  and  left  their  readers  to  supply  some  such  suppressed 
miss  as  that  when  uifjht  is  darkest  dawn  is  nighest.  But  ui^'ht  is  lu 
really  the  cause  of  day,  nor  order  of  disorder.  One  does  not  accomit  fa 
*  the  temperance  movement '  by  saying  that  drunkenness  has  been  on  tht 
increase.  Dr.  Huberti,  therefore,  tries  to  show  that  the  Aquitalne  of  tiie 
age  that  saw  the  coronation  of  Hugh  Capet  was  the  predestined  scene  of 
the  first  *  peace  movements  ;  *  and  in  this  context  his  newest  and  most 
valuable  suggestion  is  that  wliich  would  connect  these  movements  vitli 
the  8ur\'i%'al  of  Roman  law  in  Aquitanc  and  the  emergence  of  the  pru 
of  territorial  law. 

The  first  movement  spreads  outwards  from  Aquitaine.  We  can  see  ifw 
progress  between  the  years  98S>  and  1039  ;  it  aims  at  placing  certain  things 
and  certain  persons  outside  tlie  province  of  fair  fighting  and  legitimate 
self-help.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  second  movement  has  begun  in  Aqoi 
taine  about  the  year  1027,  or  even  somewhat  earlier.  The  chronologicn 
order  of  our  documents  is  not,  therefore,  the  logical  order.  W«  have  \k 
think  of  successive  waves  starting  in  Aquitaine,  and  while  the  first  is  ye 
breaking  over  northern  Gaul  the  second  is  flowing  in  the  south.  Th 
characteristic  of  this  second  movement  is  the  attempt  to  put  not  merel; 
certain  persons  and  certain  things,  but  also  certain  seasons  beyond  th 
limits  of  the  feud — to  establish,  we  may  say,  '  a  close  time  '  even  for  th 
militant  classes.  Tliis,  the  trtie  trciiga  Dei,  makes  its  first  recorded  a| 
pearance,  so  our  aiithor  argues,  in  a  synod  held  at  Elne,  in  RoussUloi 
during  the  year  1027.  'The  close  time  '  is  at  first  but  a  brief  space  :  i 
e\tends  only  from  noon  on  Saturday  to  daybreak  on  Monday ;  bl 
already  before  1041  its  beginning  has  been  thrown  back  to  vesper-tid 
on  Weduestlay,  so  that  but  a  very  short  half  of  every  week  is  left  opci 
Then  other  holy  seasons  get  exempted,  until  at  length  almost  the  who] 
period  that  lies  between  Advent  and  the  octave  of  Pentecost  is  clos 
Here  agaui  Dr.  Iluborti  is  at  pains  to  show  how  much  and  how  little  \ 
new,  and  the  task  is  not  a  very  easy  one,  for  the  attempt  to  make  Sundo) 
and  other  festivals  days  of  rest  ajid  peace  and  immunity  from  legal  pre 
cess  is  old  enough.  What  seems  new  is  the  conscious  effort  to  use  tb 
sanctificaiion  of  these  days  as  a  means  for  obtaining  as  much  peace  a 
possible  and  tlie  application  to  them  of  the  idea  of  '  truce,*  of  an  ani 
ordained  by  God  and  sanctioned  by  sworn  contract. 

The  true  '  truce  of  God,*  which  conijecratea  seasons,  becomes 
that  '  peace '  for  wliicli  men  are  strivbig ;  they  now  desire  pacem  t 
trctujam  Dei.  Many  persons,  many  things,  as  well  as  many  seasons  ai 
taboo  to  the  decently  conscientious  man-at-arms,  even  to  the  reasonabl 
prudent  raan-at-urnis,  for— and  hero  there  is  a  very  interesting  episode- 
both  church  and  state  will  bo  agaunst  him  if  he  exceeds  the  narrow  boui 
daries  of  lawful  warfaie,  and  indued  the  two  powers  can  now  afford  to 
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little  jcaloQS  of  eacli  other  and  inclined  to  quarrel  over  the  right  to  punish 

liim.    A  great  deal  more  reuinius  to  he  said.     In  one  chapter  Dr.  Huberfci 

d*al9  with  the  adoption  of  this  origin.iUy  French  institution  hy  the  pojies 

anil  the  cathoUc  church ;  in  a  last  chapter  he  traces  the  le]L,Mslation  by 

"which  the  French  kings  gradually  destroyed  that  right  of  >varfare,  which 

iii  ike  thirteenth  century  had  already  become  the  distinctive  privile<,'c  of 

vlix  hons.     Here  he  has  paused.     Aa  yet,  except  when  sjjeakinR  of  the 

t»on  law,  he  has  confined  himself  to  Fnvnce  or  Gaul,  and,  unless  T  am 

nifltaken,  he  is  reserving  even  Nonnandy,  about  -which  there  is  much  to 

I  said,  for  separate  treatment.   We  are  allowed  to  hope  that  in  connexion 

ith  Nomiandy  he  will  tell  us  sometbing  of  I^n^'Iaiid,  for  the  last  Avord 

oat  *  the  peace  of  God  and  of  our  lord  the  king '  has  not  yet  been 

At  any  rate  his  next  vohinie  will  conconi  itself  with  the  German 

riedeUf  an  institution  as  essentially  German  as  th?  trci/fja  Dei  is 

nlially  French. 

I  dare  say  but  little  more  of  this  first  volume  than  Ihab  I  have  read  it 
nth  in^eat  interest,  and  that  some  of  its  merits  are  more  apparent  at  a 
[•ecoml  than  they  are  at  a  first  reading,  This  is  duo  to  the  method  that  I 
f wve  cJiUed  the  commentator's  method.  One  gnidually  learns  where  to 
ok  for  the  main  arguments  which  are  at  times  hidden  from  view  by 
subsidiary  discussions.  Signs  of  solid  industry  are  e\erywhere  apparent, 
li*re  is  a  little  more  bickering  with  forerunners  and  fellow-labourers 
[tiian  is  to  our  English  taste.  One  sometimes  wishes  that  Dr.  Huberti 
lid  leave  Semichon  and  Kluckhohn  alone  and  just  tell  us  his  own 
rsion  of  the  story  regardless  of  other  versions.  Still  his  themo  is  on? 
ii»t  Las  suffered  from  a  too  lax  use  of  terms  such  as  *  peace  nf  God  '  and 
I'tnice  of  God,'  and  his  fftorts  to  establish  a  stricter  usage,  and  oik*  butter 
[•arratited  by  the  ancient  documents,  are  praiseworthy  and — so  it  seems  to 
[nii^'—iii  the  main  successful. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  hag  allowed  his  book  to 
"w  to  an  unnecessary  size,  and  that  the  average  quality  of  his  matter 
ouldhave  been  better  if  its  quantity  had  been  less.  For  example,  he  raakos, 
[■"already  said,  the  interesting  remark  that  the  country  hi  which  each  suc- 
psfive' peace  movement  'begins  is  the  country  of  the  written,  the  Roman 
*w.  On  this  there  follow  some  ten  or  twelve  pages  which  deal  with  the 
ivival  of  Roman  law  in  Aquitaine  and  contain  some  paragraphs  which 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  references.  Such  is  one  which  begins  thus ; 
'irhevif.rken  cifie  Becinflussung  dutch  Gaius  in  formulae  Bi'turic^nses  ',) : 
"t'lUx IioTruin<x(Jcclarai  etc. ; '  (lurch  PaKlus  infurmuhic  Turoiicvses  17, 
^ftoncuses  Hi,  Marculji  II  1!>,  Bituriccuscs  2  ;  ditrvh  UljnaiiHs  in  formulae 
l^n'iegaveMC*  41 — and  so  forth.  There  is  a  place  for  nil  this  erudition 
ll*luch  can  be  now  somewhat  easily  collected),  but  it  is  not  the  i>lace  that 
"•  Hul>erti  has  found  for  it.  It  should  be  put  where  it  will  be  looked  for, 
I"!  <t  will  not  be  looked  for  here.  Two  or  three  well-chosea  sentences, 
wtinp  it,  general  terms  the  results  attained  by  those  who  have  made  the 
fu'eval  history  of  Roman  law  the  object  of  their  researches,  would  have 
^^  ^v  more  to  the  purpose  than  this  henp  of  notes. 

F.  \V.  Maitland. 
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Quadripartitus,  cin  ciujlischcs  Bechtsbuch  von  1114  nachgewieien  und 
so  u'cit  bishcr  iingedruckt.  Herausgegebcn  Ton  F.  Ldsbebiukn, 
(HaUe:  Niemeyer.     1892.) 

In  1885,  in  bis  revision  of  Sclunid's  list,  Dr.  Liebermann  announced  tht 
importance  of  tbe  text  distinguished  as  '  Appendix  XXXIII  Lat.,'  a  lav 
book  of  Henry  I's  time,  noticed  already  by  Madden  but  not  edited,  thoi^ 
it  has  been  used  by  Thorpe  for  the  Vetus  Versio  of  the  Old  English  laws 
It  was  (in  the  manuscript  m.)  entitled  Quadripartitus.  It  was  imperfect 
there  were  several  manuscripts  of  parts  of  it ;  but  none  contauied  mot 
than  the  first  two  books. 

This  work  now  appears,  and  it  is  edited  in  the  way  we  are  acciu 
tomed  to  find  Dr.  Liebermann's  work  done,  with  care,  learning,  and  ii 
telligence ;  and  in  a  concise  and  handy  form.  There  is  much  of  interei 
in  it,  as  the  production  of  one  of  the  first  schools  of  EngHsh  lawya 
after  the  Conquest,  and  a  forerunner  of  Blackstone  and  Bracton  as 
'  GlauA-ill.'  It  fills  a  lacuna  in  our  long  hst  of  law  books,  and  enables  us  i 
realise  the  feeUngs  and  ideas  of  one  who  hved  at  an  important  epoch  i 
English  legal  history.  In  spirit  it  has  some  affinity  with  the  lak 
'  Dialogus  de  scaccario.'  We  know  only  its  date  from  internal  evidenc 
(Quad.  II,  Pr.  14  and  Arg.) 

Its  dedication  exists,  but,  although  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed  is  not  named  in  our  manuscript,  we  learn  that  it  was  a  respectei 
friend  and  patron  who  had  set  the  author  his  task.  The  argumen 
includes  a  panegyric  upon  '  the  king  and  duke  of  the  Normans  withal,  off 
august  lord  the  Caesar  Henry  son  of  the  great  king  William,' and  noticeo 
his  great  deeds  in  war  and  peace.  '  Qui  libertatem  ecclesie,  securitaten 
patrie,  pretium  uirtutibus,  gratiam  laboribus,  gaudia  merentibus,  sufiEiagii 
poscentibus  pia  miscratione  respexit :  qiii  Gallorum  leuitatem,  Norman 
norum  puguas,  Brittanorum  furias,  Cenomamiensium  iactanciam,  Flan 
drensium  uanitatem,  Teutonicorum  maiestatem,  Ponteii  perfidiao 
Andegauis  periuria,  Pictauorum  ludicra,  qui  Danorum  minas,  Hiberni 
barbariem,  qui  multorum  lascessentes  triumphauit  ineptias  et  rapiiu 
abstulit.  Quique  diu  miseram  redemptionis  nostre  stipem  cum  gaudi 
receperant,  tributa  nobis,  tributorum  multorum  multipUcato  furore  redd 
dermit :  quiquo  nostro  sepius  accrocitarant  fmieri  carcerum  tediis  < 
niiseria  sonuerunt.  Quid  Rodberti  fratris  eius  infausta  uauigia,  qoi 
Roberti  de  Belesmo  presumpta  rebellia,  quid  audacis  Moritolii  famoi 
niolimina,  quid  tot  uirorum  principuni  timenda  subsidia,  quid  hicend 
Baiocaruni,  Cadunis  nequitiam,  Falesii  constantiam,  Diuensium  cruciato 
Rothomagi  concordiam,  quid  paucorum  neritatem,  quid  multorum  prai 
tatcm,  quid  o  fraternas  acies  decortasse  commemorem.  .  .  .  Nunc  hosj 
tem  sine  dampno  suscipimus,  nunc  ueltrariorum  nionstra,  falconum  ci 
cinnia,  decurionum  torcias  [tonias  ?]  ct  nebulonum  furias  et  infini 
maloruni  discrimina,  Dei  miseratione,  mansura  securitatc  non  timemua 

Tlic  scope  and  prospect  of  the  work  is  thus  explained  (Quad.  Ai 
90-32) :  '  Huius  igitur  opcris  primum  librum  transtuli,  secundum  collei 
et  amplius  euagatns,  quarundam  causarum  necessaria  capitula,  cotidiai 
dccertatiouibus  apta,  subiunxi  quod  in  quinque  libellorum  diapsalma 
titulaui,  sicut  antiqua  patrum  disciplina  predocuit  uel  sicut  noua  mode 
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pnun  sollertia  castigauiti.    Primus  liber  contiuet  leges  auglicas  in  latinum 

sl&tas,   secundus  Labet  qaedam  scripta  tempori'3  nostri   necessaria, 

Irtiusest  tie  statu  et  agoiidia  causarum,  quartua  est  de  fuito  et  partibus 

tins.'  This  passage  is  not  without  dilliciilty.    For  either  qninquc  must  be 

muHlake  for  qiiatuor,  or  there  is  something  left  out  which  would  explain 

\i6  ([uinque.     The  title  of  the  treatise,  whetlierthe  authors'  or  not,  shows 

ilit  was  supposed  to  be  a  fourfold  work.     The  two  books  upon  '  Status 

and  Procedure '  and  *  Theft  and  its  Divisious '  are  missing,  and  possibly 

j[the editor  thinks)  were  not  compiled.   Bracton's  gi*eat  treatise  is  a  melan- 

holy  example  of  an  unfinished  work.     We  must  look  for  some  fragment 

turn  up  which  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  treatment  intended  to  bo 

sued   with   regard  to  these  topics  at    this  early  period.     When  the 

iircea  of  later  law  tracts  are  thoroughly  examined,  we  may  leani  more. 

Besides  the  dedication,  argument,  and  preflice  to  book  ii.,  '  super  de- 

[cretaJes  emendationes  Henrici  regis,'  almost  the  entire  correspondence 

book  ii.  concerning  chiefly  Gerhard  of  York  and  the  investiture  ques- 

fcn,  hag  not  hitherto  been  printed,  giving  seven  new  letters  of  the  period  ; 

2t  amor — conseruet ;  Beata  et  amabilis — conseruet ;  Scribo  tibi — uultis 

Jens ;  Ubi  primum  a  uanitate — collaborare  ;  Licet  mihi — esse  ualeam  ; 

[imor  uester   qui— sed   uerura   est;  Duk-issima   est— plurimum    placet. 

n>ere  are  also  several  additions  to  the  Vetas  Versio  in  book  i.  deservmg 

ttention.    The  most  imjwrtant  concern  the  Ps  A'Clu,  (the  authenticity  of 

|%hich  they  support)  and  iv  and  vii  Aethelred.   There  is  also  a  Latin  text  of 

Wndex  und  there  is  a  Vulgate  version  of  Alfrofl's  Eccl.  Laws.     The  trang- 

^ktiona  of  Old  English  law-phrases  are  important ;  e.g.  twelf  hinde^plene 

bills;  boclaud=libera  terra  or  feudum;  1  uuinca=bO  denarii;  burig 

the  oath  for  00  liides=id  est  pro  hominibus  vi  ;  the  king's 

i=pax.     The   election   of  the   confessor  is   thus   told.      '  Tandem 

PBOcato  Eadwardo,  AiSelridi  regis  filio,   mediante  Ahviuo  Wiutouiensi 

ppiseopo  et  Godwino  coniite,  conuocatis  apiid  Horsteheuet  totius  Anglie 

il^mibus,  ita  demum  in  regem  suscipiendus  auditur  si  eis  C'nudi  leges  et 

cius  inconuulsa  stabilitate  suo  tempore  mansuras  iuranieuti  satis- 

sanciret.'     Tliis  gives  us  new  facts — tlie  bishop's  part  in  the 

Jwlion,  the  oath  and  the  place,  East  Horstexid,  on  the  road  to  Lowes. 

Chronicle  D.,  a  1043  reads,  '  and  call  folc  underfeng  ?a  Eadward  to 

igeswa  him  wel  gecyndo  was; '  and  E.,  a  1011,  '  and  ear  than  |e  he 

fbvr^red  wiere  [Hardacnut],  call  folc  geceas  Eadward  to  cyngo  on  Luu- 

^'«e ; '  und  a  1042,  '  Her  wics  .Edward  gehalgod  to  cyng  on  Wineeeaslre 

■'EBter  dseg  mid   mycclum  wurSscipe.'     -.Elfwine  had  baen   '  king's 

8t'  to  Canute.     Florence  talks  of  Living,  bishop  of  Worcester,  having 

""I'O  intUieniial  along  wath  Godwiiie  in  the  election,  but  omits  mention  of 

^fi  U«h(jp  of  Winchester.     Other  historical  notices  there  are  (all  noted 

V  l^r.  Liebermanu)  as  the  reference  to  the  '  heathendom  of  the  Swedes/ 

Wucb  reminds  one  of    the  famous  prologue  to  Swold  Batlle  in  Olaf 

^^RS!ves8ou'3  Saga ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  scope  and 

^*ie  of  the  text  and  the  excellence  of  the  edition. 

F.  YouK  Powell. 
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Philipp  II  Auijust  ron  FranJtreick  bit  zum  Tode  seittes  Vaten,  1165- 

1180.  Inaugural-Dissertation.  VoaAi.EXAKDEBCABTELLiEBi.  (Berlin: 

Mayer  &  MiiUer.     1891.) 
Forsckuntjen   zur   Politik   Kaisers  Heinrick  VI  in  den  Jahren  1191- 

1194.  Von  Dr.  Uerma>*x  Bloch.  (Berlin :  B.  Behr's  Verlag  (E.  Bock). 

1802.) 
Gruntle  dtr  GefanQtiuchaft  Bichards  I  von  England,  nebst  Anmerkun- 

tjen  zu  einiijcn  enijlischen  Qiiell^itschri/ten  dcs  Mittclalttrs.  Inangond- 

Dissertation.     Von  Aemil  R.  Kindt.    (Halle  :  Gebauer-Sch\retschke'- 

sche  Buchdruckerei.    1892.) 

These  three  learned  pamphlets  all  deal  with  the  same  period,  and  all  seem 
to  owe  their  main  inspiration  to  Professor  Scheffer-Boiohorst  of  Berlin. 
The  least  substantial  of  the  three  is  that  of  Mr.  Cartellieri.  As  Philip 
Augustus  became  king  of  France  when  a  boj  of  fifteen,  his  history  before  his 
accession  is  a  somewhat  limited  subject.  But  the  writer  still  further  murovs 
his  ground  by  cutting  his  story  short  when  his  hero  is  only  twelve,  and  re- 
ferring us  for  the  rest  of  Philip's  early  history  to  a  forthcoming  article  in  the 
Bfnu  Historique.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  make  two  bites  at  sosmall 
a  cherry.  The  substance  of  the  present  dissertation  is  included  in  some 
twenty-five  pages,  and,  as  the  sources  are  naturally  very  scrappy  and  frag- 
mentary, it  has  little  continuity  and  unity.  Apart  from  this,  the  work  is 
not  at  all  badly  done.  The  writer  knows  his  authorities,  makes  some  new 
points,  and  tells  some  parts  of  his  story  with  more  spirit  than  we  alwajs 
get  in  writings  of  this  sort.  For  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  account  of 
the  rejoicings  that  followed  the  birth  of  the  long-desired  heir  to  the  French 
monarchy.  Perhaps  some  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  lively  character  d 
Giraldus  Cambrensis's  narrative,  which  is  here  followed.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  call  Giraldus  an  '  Englishman,'  and  still  more  inapposite  to 
describe  bim  as  a  '  predecessor  of  Machiavelli.'  The  '  Earl  William  of 
Maudeville,'  spoken  of  in  1177,  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  earl 
of  Essex.  There  are  one  or  two  useful  corrections  of  Pauli's  '  Geschichte 
von  England,'  and  some  careful  genealogical  tables,  which  latter,  howcTer, 
are  hartlly  quite  complete. 

Dr.  Bloch's  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages  is  a  much  more  solid  and  ma- 
ture work.  Ilis  object  is  to  criticise  some  portions  of  Toeche's  '  Kaiser  Hein- 
Mch  VI,'  published  in  1867.  Dr.  Bloch  accepts  Toeche's  general  view  as 
to  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Emperor  Henr}'.  He  agrees  that  he  was 
an  able  and  strenuous  statesman,  and,  as  Toeche  says,  the  clearest  expres- 
sion of  the  ideal  of  the  Genuan  middle  ages.  But  Dr.  Bloch  thinks  that 
Toeche  has  misconceived  the  imiwrtancc  and  bearing  of  the  first  years  of 
Henrys  rule.  Toeche,  he  maintains,  has  made  Henry  a  much  worse  man 
and  a  much  poorer  statesman  than  he  really  was.  Like  an  ungrateful 
pupil,  Dr.  Bloch  turns  the  weapons  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  master 
against  the  master  himself.  But  it  is  only  to  justify  more  abundantly  the 
master's  general  conception  of  the  character  and  policy  of  their  common 
hero. 

Toeche  accused  Henry  VI  of  undertaking  far  more  than  he  could  ever 
hope  to  accomplish.  He  maintained  that,  undeterred  by  his  disaster 
before  Naples  in  1191,  he  aimed  at  the  subjection  of  Milan  and  the  destruc- 
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of  the  Guelfic  bouse  while  carrpng  on  n,t  the  same  time  his  war  againtst 

icre<!  of  Sicily.    Htnry  thus  fell  into  such  diflicultiea  that  nothing  hut 

good  luck  which  brought  Richard  of  England  iuto  his  hands  enabled 

to  get  over  his  troubles.   Dr.  Bloch,  in  a  very  careful  anney  of  Henry's 

policy  between  his  Italian  expeditious  of  1191  and  1194,  shows  that  this  new 

k erroneous.    Far  from  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Milan,  Henry  showed 

ticnipulous  respect  for  the  liberties  granted  by  his  father  to  the  Lojubards. 

local  rivalries  of  Jlilan  and  Cremona  lay  at  the  bottoia  of  the  Ijouibard 

Inrbances.     Henry  only  joined  Cremona  and  her  alhes  because  he  saw 

Ihem  his  firmest  support  against  the  pope  and  the  Kormaus.    He  really 

for  peac«  in  the  North  in  order  to  carry  out  his  pkms  in  the  South. 

the  same  w^ay  Henry  strove  earnestly  to  keep  on  friendly  teiins  with 

I«ary  the  Lion,  and  only  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  hia  nobles  when  he 

imalely  declared  against  the  Gneltic  house.    The  murder  of  the  claimant 

tbe  bishopric  of  Li^ge  cannot  be  justly  set  down  to  Henry's  discredit. 

lere  was  no  conspiracy  of  Saxon  nobles  at  all  hi  n92»    But  the  rishig  of 

nobles  of  the  Lower  Rhine  in  11U3  was  a  foruiiflable  danger  to  Henry. 

ly  ihi^  time,  however,  he  had  got  possession  of  Hicharil  of  l-lnglaud.     He 

levcriy  used  Richard's  influence  over  the  Rlnnelanders  and  Guelfs  alike 

triug  about  the  restomtion  of  peace.     Hia  main  objects  in  treating  with 

icliord  were  political.      The  final  treaty  was  very  creditable  to  both  par- 

,  anil  secured  for  Henry  both  peace  in  Germany  and  the  supplies  of 

iy  money  which  were  necessary  for  his  campaign  of  1104,     Far  moro 

ly  and  precisely  than  Toeche,  Dr.  Dloch  brings  out  the  political  ue- 

es  which  determined  Heme's  dealings  with  Richard.   He  has  added 

uable  *  Deilagen,'  of  which  the  fourth,  wlucli  deals  with  the  sur- 

R&deraDd  rc-grant  of  the  English  monarchy  to  Richttrd,  will  be  read  with 

OOsl  interest  in  this  country.     In  it  he  shows  clearly,  as  agaiust  Toeche, 

|fiuit  Henry  conferred  England  as  a  fief  on  Richard  at  the  diet  of  Mainz  in 

uni. 

third  pamphlet  treats  in  more  detail  of  subjects  also  investigated 
Dr.  Bloch.    It  is  a  very  careful  piece  of  work,  w  ith  more  thought  and 
ing  than  are  always  to  be  found  in  degree  dissertations.     Like  Dr. 
Mr.  Kindt  wages  war  against  Toeche,   and  still   more  against 
who  saw  in  Henry's  action  against  Richard  little  more  than 
^i  fidagc.     But  though  Toeche  deserves  credit  for  bringing  out  the 

'lilictl  aspocts  of   Richard's  captivity,  he  does  not,  we  are  told,  go  far 
According  to  Mr.  Kindt,  the  capture  of  Richard  was  purely  tho 
of  llu;  lords  of  Gorz  and  Austria.     He  does  not  btlieve  that  Henry 
an  edict  ordering  his  captivity  in  case  he  passed  through  the 
ng«lbert  of  Giirz  sought  to  take  the  disguised  king  a  prisoner 
be  regarded  him  as  the  murderer  of  hia  uncle,  Conrad  of  Montferrat. 
lid  of  Austria  finally  captured  Richard  because  of  his  private  injuries 
die  wrongs  of  the  emperor  Isaac  of  Cyprus,  his  ktnsmnn.    Henrv*  only 
when  he  was  appealed  to  as  lord  of  the  world  to  try  certain  definite 
broaght  against  Richard.    With  his  high  iinporialistic  pretensions 
tiify  lia<l  no  other  course  open  to  him.     But  after  the  transference  of 
^^clitrd  lo  the  emiieror's  hanJa,  (he  conditions  of  his  release  gradually 
We  hear  no  more  of  Cyprus,  and  much  more  of  Tancred  of 
eil/.    Bichard's  refusal  to  surrender  his  kingdom  was  llie  cau8€  of  hia 
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prolonged  detention.     Henry  never  seriously  thought  of  playing  into  th 
hands  of  Pliilip  Augustas  and  John  by  accepting  their  bribes  to  kee]^4 
Bichard  in  prison.     But  he  used  their  offers  to  frighten  Richard  into^M 
accepting  liis  terma.     Finally,  Henry  cleverly  employed  his  triuiuph  to—* 
make  a  close  alliance  with  Richard  against  France.     The  grant  of  the-    i 
kingdom  of  Aries  to  Richard,  though  never  leading  to  any  definite  results,     1 
assumes  in  this  way  some  sort  of  importance.  All  these  points  are  brought     ' 
out  clearly,  and  with  great  knowledge  of  the  authorities.    If  some  of  them     ' 
suggest  a  slight  tendency  to  over-subtlety,  they  certainly  make  Henry's 
action  more  intelligible  than  the  more  old-fjishionod  views.     But  for  all 
that,  the  ransom  must  still  have  remained  a  very  solid  lu'gumeut  to  the 
necessitous  emperor.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  treatise  the  writer  works 
out  a  line  of  criticism,  in  some  ways  suggested  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his 
edition  of  William  of  Newburgh.    Hoveden  and  Newburgh  did  not  borrow 
from  each  other,  but  took  their  story  from  some  common  source  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  T.  F.  Tout, 


Cangratide  I.  dclla  Scnla  (1201-1320).    Von  Hans  Spangbnberg. 

(Berlin  :  Guertner  lb92.) 

Thih  painstaking,  careful,  and  scholarly  work  forms  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  political  and  military  history  in  north- 
eastern Italy  during  the  thirty  years  which  it  professes  to  cover.  In 
its  sobriety  of  exposition  and  its  minuteness  of  detail,  the  book  may 
possibly  be  deemed  dry,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and,  like  wine  of 
that  description,  it  inspires  confidence.  By  a  conscientious  use  of  autho- 
rities and  an  abstinence  from  coloured  writing,  we  obtain  a  view  of  these 
thirty  years  more  luminous  and  more  convincing  than  any  whicb  a 
more  imaginative  handling  could  have  given  us. 

HeiT  Spangenberg's  volume  deals,  ostensibly,  with  the  hfe  of  Can- 
grande  I.  della  Scata,  down  to  the  year  1320  ;  but  in  reality  it  constitutes 
a  history  of  the  norlh-eastera  Italian  communes  within  the  period  pro- 
posed. We  learn  how  Cangrande  acquired  for  himself  the  lea<lership 
of  the  GhibfUint!  party,  and,  incidentally,  the  display  of  his  progress 
introduces  us  to  all  the  complicated  intrigues,  the  aliifting  policy,  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  Padua,  Yicen?.a,  Trevtso,  Monselico,  Montagnana, 
Mantua,  Cremona,  Brescia,  tlio  whole  district  embraced  by  the  Scala 
infiuence,  with  side-lights  on  the  attitude  of  Bologna,  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Venice. 

The  fii'st  three— Bologna,  Genoa,  Milan — were  deeply  implicateU  in 
the  endless  feud  between  the  party  of  the  Church  and  the  party  of  the 
Empire,  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  between  the  feudal  spirit,  which 
a  foreign  dominion  was  attempting  to  impose  upon  Italy,  and  the 
inherent  desire  for  iudepeudenee  which  had  always  animated  the  Italian 
communes.  But  Venice  was  hardly,  as  yet,  an  Italian  power ;  her 
interests  were  still  directed  eastward  to  the  Levant,  and  to  her  commerce 
there;  she  had  not,  as  yet,  embarktd  upon  her  career  of  land  empire, 
and  BO  we  find  that  the  KepubUe,  though  she  could  not  be  absolutely 
indifferent  to  what  was  taking  place  so  close  to  her  borders,  playe<l  n 
mediatory  and  pacific,   not  an  a^igresBive  part  in  these  combinations 


Nevertheless  the  development  of  the  Scala  dominions  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  career  of  that  gi-eat  Republic,  which  was  one  day  to  rule 
the  "whole  of  north-east  Italy ;  for  the  terrible  weakening  and  wearyuig 
of  the  land  populations  in  the  various  communes,  by  the  incessant  wars 
which  that  development  entailed,  rendered  them  powerless  to  resist  their 
vigorous  neighbour  of  the  lagoons,  and,  at  ihe  same  time,  made  them 
ly  100  content  to  submit  to  a  firm  rule  which  could  give  them  security 
a<l  ptace.  And  therefore  we  find  that,  as  the  bloody  atrocities  of 
iwebno  da  Romano  paved  the  way  for  Cangrande's  lordship  in  Verona, 
the  development  of  the  Bcahger's  dominion  lendered  tho  final  pre- 
neuce  of  Venice  more  feasible. 

In  his  narrative  of  the  steps  by  which  Cangi'ande  achieved  supremacy 

uongtlieGhibolliuL'S  of  north  Italy.  Ilerr  Spangeuberg  has  fi:ivGnus  what 

i  virtually  a  military  and  political  history  of  the  time.     The  complicated 

ipaigns  of  the   period  are  detailed  with  a  minuteness  which  leaves 

olhinp  to  be  desired,  with  a  geographical   accuracy  that  suggests  a 

ersonal  acquaintance  witli  the  localities?.     At  one  point  only  do  we  feel 

ny  doubt,   that  is  when,  on   page    178,  Herr   Hpaugenberg   says   that 

Spiuea  etwa  1000  Schritt  von  tier  IrevisaniscJs^n  Vorst^H  S.  Tommaso 

^Ifernt  ist.   Either  this  is  not  the  Spinea  marked  m  Herr  Spangenberg's 

ip-  the  only  Spinea  I  know — or  else  there  is  a  serious  error  here ;  for 

^e  present  Spinea  is  much  more  than  a  Ihuusand  paces  distant  from 

H'riso,  and  lies  to  the  south-west,  not  to  the  north-east  of  tlie  city  ;  but 

'  is  a  point  of  small  moment. 

The  author,  by  a  most  conscientious  adhtrcuce  to  his  authorities,  has 
Buvcyed  to  the  reader  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  fighting  and 
•^tegic  ability  of  the  commanders  who  figure  on  his  pages,  above  all  of 
^Uugninde  himself,  who  stiuids  out  as  the  most  resourceful,  tlie  most 
Btirageous,  tlie  most  active  of  the  group  whose  chief  he  was.  But  there 
left  uix)n  the  mind  a  still  stronger  impression  of  the  long  agony  to 
^'lieh  peasants  and  biughers  ahke  were  subjected  by  the  ambitious  of  a 
*w  lords,  or  the  hatred  of  a  few  party  chiefs  ;  lands  wasted  by  fire  and 
"■ord :  river  courses  bodily  altered ;  rich  champaign  flooded ;  whole 
ges  burned  to  the  ground  ;  till  we  wonder  how  there  could  be  any 
to  till  the  soil,  and  marvel  that  any  recuperative  power  should 
lained  to  restore  the  country. 
For  Cangrande  himself  we  are  made  to  feel  s3omo  of  that  enthusiasm 
'liich  clearly  inspires  the  author.  Nothing  can  be  more  vigorous  and 
Tivid  than  llerr  Spangenberg's  account  of  Scala's  two  greatest  figlits  ; 
^  8t.  Peter's,  before  Mceuza,  which  was  won  solely  by  Cangrando's 
)nal  courage,  and  secured  for  him  Vicenza  itself,  the  preponderance 
the  Trevisan  March,  and  tho  reduction  of  Padua  to  a  secondary 
Uion ;  and  Bass;inelIo,  before  I'ndua,  which  was  lost  in  spite  of 
^grande's  courage,  and  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  that  he  had  pre- 
»ly  acquired. 

When  the  news  reached  Verona  that  the  Paduans  held  St.  Peter's 

tside  Vicenza  and  wore  threatening  that  city,  Cangrande  was  at  feast. 

•biating  the  wedding  of  his  nephew  with  a  daughter  of  Lucchino 

SontL    He  rose  from  table,  sprang  on  his  horse  and  set  out  for 

sa.    At  Montebello  his  charger  broke  down;   Scala  jumped  into 
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a  peASILm'^  <-&rt,  &tiI  entered  Vkenza  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of 
four  bozr»  &fi€r  It^riiiir  Verona.  Withoat  a  UHMnent's  delay  he  called 
hi«  trciC'jis  loi^c-ihi^r.  drank  one  glass  of  vine,  and  was  oat  apon  the  enemy 
bef OK  th^j  drciftzitcd  thai  he  had  left  his  cajHtal  city.  Cangrande's  Tiekny 
vi^  C':<::^plric.  ani  so:  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  stoiy  is  the 
-riy  is  vbirh  br  iT^aud  his  nmnetoiis  and  inflnential  prisoners  of  war. 
Tbc-y  -rer^  wrll  loifei  is  Verona,  and  Scala  amused  himself  with  manv 
b>nr«  of  -rmj.  pun^nx  conversatian  in  their  company,  thronghont  which 
Lc  CrTrT  for  a  momcni  lost  sight  of  hia  diplomatic  aims,  which  were  to 
&tcc»  ib^  partisanship  of  Lis  prisoners  when  they  returned  to  their 
n&tive  ciiic-jN. 

Chi  the  political  side  this  volnme  gives  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
way  in  which  a  ertAt  Ghibelline  £amily  rose  to  pre-eminence  under  the 
shtrlicr  oi  ihr  im][K:rial  name  and  the  imperial  id^ ;  while,  incidrataOy, 
we  have  a  valuable  passage  on  the  position  and  the  duties  of  an  impeiial 
\~ic&r.  The  author  insists  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the  influence  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  or  rather  on  ibe  loyalty  of  the  great  Ghibellines  to  the 
emperor.  The  object  of  all  the  influential  fiamilies  in  north  Italy, 
wbv:Ler  Gce!pb  or  Ghibelline,  was  really  to  found  a  dynasty  if  possible. 
They  drew  supivtrt  from  the  empire  or  from  the  papacy,  as  the  case 
migLt  lie :  jus:  as  tb^ir  opponents  drew  their  support  from  the  papacy 
or  the  empinL- :  but  neither  papacy  nor  empire  was  of  supreme  impor- 
tance :o  them  except  a$  means  to  their  end,  the  erection  of  their  ovn 
family  into  a  sovereign  house.  The  presence  of  an  able  emperor,  such 
as  Henry  VII.  in  Italy,  naturally  called  forth  a  display  of  loyalty  from 
the  Ghibelline.« :  but  we  find  that  when  the  emperor  is  weak  and  absent, 
or  with  doubtful  pretensions  like  Frederick  of  Austria,  Cangrande  pays  no 
more  attention  to  him  than  he  does  to  the  pope  ;  and  he  distinctly  refuses 
I )  obey  an  ini|vrial  order  to  surrender  the  castles  of  the  Trevisan  March. 
He  was  rvaiiy  enough  to  make  use  of  the  imperial  condemnation  of 
Padna,  but  ho  ignores  the  imperial  condemnation  of  himself. 

Herr  Spangi-nlnrrg's  volume  dees  not  conclude  the  career  of  Can- 
grande. It  It-avts  him.  after  the  defeat  of  Bassanello,  under  the  ban 
both  of  empire  ami  of  church.  It  does  not  follow  him  through  his  fresh 
period  of  success,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Treviso,  and  brought 
the  house  of  Scala  into  coUisioii  with  the  Venetian  RepubUc ;  but  V 
have  to  thank  the  author  for  the  best  and  minutest  account  of  events  ii> 
north-eastern  Italy  of  the  mainland,  during  the  thirty  years  which  he 
has  chosen  as  his  field  of  research.  Hobatio  F.  Brows- 


Tico  Thoufitind  Yetirs  of  Gild  Life.    By  the  Rev.  .T.  Malet  LambeB'T* 
M.A..  LL.b.    (Hull :  A.  Brown  ^t  Sons.    1801.) 

Ix  Dr.  Lambert's  book,  the  second  half,  that  wliich  contains  tU* 
ordinances  of  a  number  of  Hull  guilds,  is  the  most  important  pft^' 
for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  greater  service  can  ^ 
rendered  than  by  putting  original  records  withui  the  reach  of  studeJ**'* 
who  have  so  far  had  to  depend  mainly  njwn  the  collections  of  Ri^®* 
and  Toulmin  Smith.    Valuable  as  those  materials  are,  they  prove  V^^ 
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meagre  for  purposes  of  geueralisatiou  as  to  tlie  position  of  the  crafts  from 
tlie  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  ;  for  Touhiaiu  Smith  touchea 
but  little  on  the  subject  of  trade  organisation  as  Buch,  while  Riley 
shows  ng  the  crafts  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  London  lift\  and 
both  come  to  an  early  close.  Every  trace,  therefore,  of  the  organisation 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  provinces  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  Avith 
regard  to  IIull  Dr.  Lambert's  local  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  have 
enabled  him  to  bring  together  and  present  a  mass  of  details  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  tbe  whole  subject.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  very  uigenious  and  interesting  argument  in  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  tailors'  craft  and  the  Guild  of  St.  John  Baptist — an 
instance  which  shows  what  suggeetive  bits  of  history  may  lie  outside 
books  and  within  reach  only  of  the  local  observer. 

Not  a  few  interesting  subjects  are  suggested  by  a  survey  of  these 
cn^dinances.    An  amusing  story  like  that  given  on  pp.  177-8  foiTna  a 
pleasant  parallel  to  the  tales  of  the  towns  of  the  fifteenth  century  during 
tiie  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  illustrates  the  kind  of  influence  exercised  by 
tnuling  communities  on   national  policy.     With  regard   to  tlie  single 
Iwotherhood  formed  by  tbe  minstrels  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tweed 
(p.  132),  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Dr.  Lambert  has  found  any 
•vidence  to  show  whetlifr  the  minstrels  attached   to  great  lords  wtro 
tUped  to  enter  tbe  guild  or  whether  tbey  were  free  from  its  obligations, 
li^  fraternity,  which  is  here  stated  to  be  unique,  had  its  parallel  in  the 
organisation  of  the  girdle-makers  of  all  England  ;  and  the  fact  of  such 
anions  over  wide  areas  of  scattered  members  too  weak  to  stand  alone 
may  help  us  to  imderstand  tbe  curious  instance  (on  p.  2G2)  of  a  combina- 
tion of  weak  trades  in  a  single  locality— a  phenomenon  which  appears  in 
many  places  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  several 
chiinicters  of  uuuiy  of  the  ordinances  here  given  may  also  suggest  a  ques- 
'■•■  '■  ntj  to  the  true  significance  of  what  set-ms  to  have  been  a  conunon  case, 
1/..  the  organisation  of  a  craft  as  a  religious  giiild  without  the  faintest 
reference  to  its  trade.    Of  this  the  guilds  mentioned  on  pp.  118,  12-1,  and 
126  are  examples,  and  if  further  evidence  could  be  procured  throughout 
lb»?  country  it  might  help  to  solve  the  question  whether  behind  a  rehgioua 
▼«il  iliero  lies  hidden  the  history  of  an  early  struggle  of  the  crafts  for  an 
tlUcit  independence  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  towns  or  the  guild  merchants 
—that  is,  of  an  attempt  to  secure  the  right  of  self-government  at  a  time 
*liTO  constitutioTial  authority  looked  askance  at  such  efforts  and  aspira- 
^ionn.    We   know  how  in   earlier  days    the   London  journeymen   and 
*l'preiiticeB  conspired  '  under  a  feigned  colour  of  sanctity  '  to  gain  more 
"iJ^pendcnce ;    and   how   the   mochant   adventurers  of   London   were 
eli4qfcd  with  having  nionntcd  to  authority,  *bo  by  colour  of  such  feigmd 
I'olineKs  '  as  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  conferred  ;  and  it  is  not  imims- 
nMo  that  traces  of  a  lost  chapter  of  history  may  bo  preserved  in  some  of 
^  nuinerr^ns  religious  guilds  of  which  the  records  have  been  preserved. 

However,  the  main  historical  importance  of  the  ordinances  given  by 
^*r.  Lambert  lies  in  the  relation  which  those  trade  regulations  bear  to 
tijowof  earlier  times,  without  reference  to  which  they  cannot  be  under- 
•tood,  H*ro  unfortunately  Dr.  Lambert  has  left  his  readers  without 
^  gnidance,  or  rather  he  has  even  confused  their  judgment  by  tbe  use 
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of  certain  loose  and  vague  expressions  of  opinion.  He  judiciously  not^ 
that  tbe  great  landmark  of  industrial  change  is  not  tlie  sixteenth,  but  tl** 
eighteenth  century  (p.  190)  ;  for  the  sixleeulh  century  marked  in  fact  li^^ 
close  of  a  vast  industrial  revohition  which  had  been  going  on  for  thr^* 
hundred  years  before,  and  which  had  gradually  established  the  systeJ^ 
that  was  to  last  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is,  therefore  t 
of  necessity  wholly  opposed  to  the  view  that  what  chiefly  claims  oi** 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  decline  of  the  guilds.  At  tk*-^ 
moment  in  fact  what  we  have  to  examine  is  the  guild  system  when  aft^^ 
centuries  of  growth  it  had  reached  its  full  maturity  and  won  power  to 
assert  its  full  pretensions.  Dr.  Lambert,  however,  has  nowhere  indicate«l 
any  of  the  salient  points  of  diflference  between  the  guild  in  its  tarlit-i^ 
and  in  its  later  stages  of  development.  For  example,  his  general  statouit'i*^^ 
on  pp.  185-0  as  to  the  necessary  quahfications  for  trade  are  altogether' 
misleading  as  they  stand,  without  a  word  of  reference  to  the  date  of  tU© 
ordinance,  the  plac«  where  it  was  made,  the  special  circumstimcfs,  of 
even  the  varying  customs  of  various  trades  within  the  same  locahty — 
though  the  existence  of  these  last  differences  might  have  been  ma<l*' 
out  even  from  the  records  in  the  present  volume  (see  p.  278).  li® 
nowhere  refers  to  the  sameness  of  the  later  ordinances  as  compared  wi'** 
earher  mles ;  nor  to  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  modes  of  election  ^ 
officers,  so  different  from  the  varied  and  briUiant  experiments  of  the  eai^*y 
days  of  expandmg  life  ;  nor  again  to  tho  evidences  furnished  by  the  rul^^ 
thomselves  as  to  their  voluntary  or  their  enforced  character.  This  Vf^ 
(lucstion  indeed  of  the  relation  of  the  crafts  to  the  municipality  * 
throughout  left  in  a  somewhat  confused  condition,  in  some  places  X^^' 
Lambert  recognises  the  full  subjection  of  the  crafts  to  the  town  authori  ^^\ 
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its  delegated  authority  with  complete  independence.      Nothing  is  said      *^ , 
the  constitution  of  their  courts  of  arbitration,  tho  strict  limitation       ", 
their  powers,  the  causes  in  which  the  craft  had  no  jurisdiction  but      ^^. 
which  the   mayor's   court  alone   took  cognisance,  and   the   significa  *^ 
forms   observed    in   the   execution  of  justice.      Considerable   confusic:^-^ 
arises  from  (luoting  '  cvctt  the  weavers'  guild '  as  a  typical  instance  ^^ 
the  self-governing  powers  of  the  crafts.    For  it  seems  clear  that  tt*^ 
charter  obtained   by  this  guild   in  very  early   times,  when  niunicip^-^ 
government   was  in  its  infancy,  gave   rights  of    separate  jurisdiction' 
which,  absolutely  imlvnown  to  later  guilds,  proved  intolerable  to  a  mor0 
organised  city  government,  and  which  were  in  the  course  of  a  centurV 
or  so,  if  not  abohshed  in  form,  certainly  so  altered  in  fact  as  to  bring 
the  guild  at  last  into  conformity  with  the  general  system  of  the  muni- 
cipahty.     To  use  it,  therefore,  as  a  typical  illustration  is  most  mislead- 
ing, and  has  possibly  betrayed  Dr.  Lambert  irjto  statements  as  to  the 
powers  of  crafts  which  the  town  records  do  not  justify.     The  case  of  tho 
fullers  of  Lincoln  discussed  on  pp.  Gl-2  is  probably  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  London  weavers,  and  if  so  it  can  scarcely  be  used  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  argument  in  those  pages. 

Dr.  Lambert  divides  the  guilds  into  two  main  groups,  affirming  that 
after  the  time  of  Henry  II  tho  most  influential  cmft  guilds  obtained  direct 
patents  from  tho  crown,  while  others  were  left  imdei'  the  I'apidly  develop- 
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mniiicipal  govomment  (p.  186).    But  it  would  surely  liave  been  well 
give  more  than  a  casual  phrase  to  so  importaut  a  definition,  and  lo 
)w  at  what  times  such  royal  charters  were  given,  to  what  trades,  for 
purposes,  ^vith  what  effect.    If  indeed  the  guilds  are  to  be  grouped  in 
Ilia  way,  some  sufficient  proof  must  be  made  out  for  the  alleged  fact.    The 
l^torlifst  instance  given  hero  is  that  of  the  London  tailors  in  1299,  for 
'flxicli  Dr.  Lambert  thinks  it  sufticient  to  give  without  further  veiitication 
[ihemere  statement  of  Stow  (p,  231),  writing  three  hundred  years  after  the 
kiwt,  without  any  reference  to  his  authority.    The  next  is  that  of  the 
]  Ewter  laUors  in  IIGO— a  charter  which  was  regarded  as  such  an  invasion 
of  municipal  rights  that  it  wag  revoked  by  parliament  in  1-182.     Then 
the  charters  to  the  merchant  tailors  of  Loudon  and  of  York  in  1509, 
it  to  the  Hull  merchants  in  1577  (ch.  xvi.).    Here  the  dates  should 
ItottNl,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  all  these  companies,  save  the  one  whose 
J^yal  charter  was  cancelled,  were  associations  for  foreign  trade,  and 
possibly  obtained  by  such  charters  a  certain   commercial  status  and 
Privilegi>  which  the  king  alone  could  give.     In  an}^  case  they  cannot  be 
«<msi<lerc<l  as  typical  craft  guilds  any  more  than  the  Exeter  tailors'  guild 
fan  1)6  tiikeu  as  an  example  of  all  other  tailors"  fraternities  (p.  230).     On 
llic  other  hand,  a  list  of  the  guilds  which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
<*iitnries  obtaincnl  royal  '  compositions '  would  probably  show  that  these 
chnrtfrs  enforced  a  subjection  to  the  to^>'n  authorities  as  absolute  as  any 
blown  to  earlier  <lays.     We  have  in  these  Hull  ortlinances  one  story  of 
'ae  passage  of  a  guild  from  dependence  on  the  municipahly  to  dependence 
on  the  crown  ;  for  though  Dr.  Lambert  believes  the  merchants'  guild  of  St. 
George  to  have  stood  to  the  municipality  in  a  relation  of  peculiar  freedom, 
1'  IS  not  at  all  made  clear  in  what  respect  he  supposes  this  guild  to  have 
^ifiginally  differed  from  an  ordinary  craft  giuld  (see  p.  luO)  either  in  its 
fonstitntion  or  its  powers.     Matters  of  course  changed  when  the  guild 
"^lionght  itself  of  obtaining  from  Elizabeth  a  charter  which  should 
•Jtliver  ihem  from  municipal  authority,  and  the  history  subsequout  to 
^tlils  point  is  full  of  curious  suggestions.    Having  got  by  this  charter  a  right 
[''siiowu  to  craft  guilds — namely  that  of  making  their  own  laws  '  accord- 
their  own  discretion,*  with  leave  to  hold  property,  and  power  to 
9l  their  own  members  without  any  reference  to  the  mayor,  they  pro- 
fifty  years  later  to  have  their  corporate  seal  made  in  1017  (p.  177), 
vthen  in  1001  to  demand  the  keeping  of  their  own  charter  instead  of 
^&%  ii  with  the  mayor,  and  they  actually  succeeded  in  securing  at 
^l a  copy  (p.  178).    So  far  their  course  was  clear,  but  the  later  residts  of 
f"*^  emancipation,  in  this  case  exceedingly  curious  and  suggestive,  cannot 
^  «ide<iuately  dealt  with  in  this  place. 

iJr,  Lambert  has  done  a  useful  work  in  seeking  in  his  earlier  chapter* 

'  awiiken  interest  in  a  very  great  subject— the  historical  origin  of  the 

'ild  system,   and    the    probability  •  that   the   English   crafts   inherited 

itions  uf  an  immemorial  antiquity  handed  down  to  them  from  tJie 

'^  and  associiitions  of  Greece,  the  Collegia  and  Sodahcia  of  Rome,  the 

Bries  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  tra<ling  associations  of  Syria  and 

i  tinder  injjX'rial  rule.    It  is  most  important  to  recall  attention  to 

of  the  suhj»x-t  where  much  work  ivmains  to  be  done,  tliougb  tbe 

^y^fdi  pointed  out  some  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hatch  in  his  'Orgaiiisa- 
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tion  of  the  Early  Christiau  Church,'  a  book  in  which  Dr.  Lambert 
might  have  fountl  vahiable  anggestions  and  details  with  which  to  havo 
enriched  his  chapters.  He  gives  a  striking  illustmtiou  (on  p.  26)  of  the 
continuity  of  custom  in  fi-aternities  from  ancient  times  in  his  use  of 
St.  Paul's  phrase  *  Does  a  brother  go  to  law  with  brother,'  where  he  shows 
the  reference  to  the  courts  of  arbitrivlion  of  the  guilds  authorised  to  settle 
for  each  fraternity  all  questions  that  arose  within  the  body.  If  it  be 
ultimately  proved  by  further  study  that  there  is  in  fact  u  continuous 
record  of  associations  of  working  men  or  of  traders  canued  right  on  without 
break  throughout  the  ages  that  followed  on  the  breakuig  up  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  shall  have  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of 
the  quiet  continuity  of  the  hfe  of  the  people  from  age  to  age  which  under- 
lies all  the  storms  and  resolutions  that  vex  the  surface  of  human  society. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  later  history  of  trade  associations,  Dr. 
Lambert  lias  avoided  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  guild  system  can 
bo  understood  apart  from  the  two  things  upon  which  guilds  depended, 
namely  the  conditions  of  trade  and  the  municipal  government.  So  well, 
indeed,  has  he  realised  this  that  he  goes  far  aiicld  in  his  researches,  ccn- 
ducting  the  reader  by  a  wandering  route  over  a  vast  and  shadowy  trnct  of 
country  without  a  very  clear  idea  of  whither  he  is  going,  or  indeed  of 
whether  he  is  moving  forwards  or  backwards.  At  one  time  distracted 
from  the  real  subject  at  issue  by  a  multitude  of  casual  details  which  havo 
Bo  relation  to  it,  at  another  he  is  perplexed  by  the  vast  number  of 
problems  which  rapidly  crowd  upon  his  notice  only  to  be  as  rapidly  ban- 
ished from  sight.  Great  questions,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  French 
commune,  the  organisation  of  the  staple,  the  rise  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers, the  constitution  of  the  I'lngiish  borough,  are  dismissed  in  three  or 
four  pages  of  hasty  comment  in  which  the  reader  can  hardly  discen>,  as 
Dr.  Lambert  expects  him  to  do,  the  '  fairly  clear  outline '  of  the  guild 
merchant  or  the  vision  of  the  English  borough.  If  he  is  constantly 
troubled  by  some  confusion  of  thought  or  vagueness  of  statement  about 
elementary  matters  in  the  study  of  municipal  or  commercial  questions, 
he  is  occasionally  also  tempted  to  ask  why  Dr.  Lambert  should  not 
quote  directly  from  the  true  authorities,  instead  of,  for  example,  always 
giving  his  reference  to  a  statute  through  Mcrewether  and  Stephens,  and 
the  like — a  system  which  is  not  a  little  dangerous. 

Trade  in  general  is  unfortunately  dealt  with  but  slightly,  and  no 
notice  is  taken  of  problems  which  had  specially  to  be  solved  by  Hull. 
In  the  loose  account  of  municipal  government  there  arc  many  elcmonta 
of  confusion.  On  p.  63  the  triple  distinction  drawn  between  towns  on 
the  demesne  of  a  king  or  of  a  great  lord,  those  under  the  sheriff,  and 
those  which  paid  their  ferm  to  the  king,  is  no  valid  definition  of  the 
various  groups  of  to\sTis ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  town  which  had 
the  right  of  fce-fami,  freedom  from  intermediate  officers,  courts  to  hold 
its  own  pleas,  and  other  rights  besides,  could  have  been  without  the 
'  well-marked  municipal  organisation  which  we  find  two  centuries  later 
on.'  It  is  possibly  this  inaccurate  division  of  towns,  with  its  neglect  of 
the  vast  number  of  boroughs  on  ancient  demesne,  that  leads  to  the 
inexact  representation  of  the  struggle  of  the  boroughs  for  freedom  as 
being  a  struggle  against  the  baronial  power  (p.  89).  In  the  same  way  it  is 


to  reoollect  any  instauce  of  a  town  wlucli  iiad  no  central  bond  of 
on  account  of  being  'composed  of  the  distinct  jurisdictions  of 
pmrate  lords'  (p.  61).  We  are  constantly  baffled  by  an  apparent  con- 
tinding  of  Ibe  freedom  of  ibo  city  with  freedom  of  condition,  as  tliougli 

ro  iuhabitanta  of  a  town  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  its  franchise 
neoMsarily  bondmen,  or  perhaps  *  semi-servile '   (pp.  8G-88,  130, 
VMy).  And  there  is  a  similar  confusion  between  wiuning  the  freedom 
^bc  town  by  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  and  winniug  it  by 
Bdence  (p.  69),  though  to  confound  these  two  is  to  lose  the  clue  to 
Bme  of  the  most  important  developments  of  borough  organisation.    Dr. 
l4unbert  seems  to  tliink  f  p.  62)  that  because  citizenship  was  possible  it  was 
neoeisarily  desii'ed  by  the  inhabitants.     On  the  CDutrary  the  faet  ia  that 
jWtfiety  of  causes  often  made  them  unwilling  to  claim  the  privilege,  and 
there  were  cases  in  which  towns  had  to  force  large  numbers  of 
abitants  to  take  up  the  freedom.     In  his  discussion  of  FrtMTch 
es,  he  scarcely  seems  to  state  tlie  real  point  made  b>  M.  Luchatrc 
giving  the  commune  a  place  as  a  part  of  the  feudal  society.     •  It  had 
igncur,'  says  Dr.  Lambert,   adding  that  it  was  further  subject  to 
iou5  feudal  obligations;  but  this  is  very  different  from  SI.  Lutliaire's* 
irable  account  of  how  the  commune  became  a  ' sciyiuuiic  collective 
uUiire,'  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  produced  by  tlie  mere  fact 
igiog  this  new  element  into  the  feudal  hierarchy  (p.  70).     It  would 
interesting  to  know  if  Dr.  Lambert  could  produce  u  more  satisfactory 
'Dsiance,  or  indeed  any  illustration  whatever,  besides  the  supposed  case 
of  Lundon,  to  prove  that  English  kings  iu  attempting  to  limit  municipal 
oni  were  applying  those  lessons  they  had  learnt  abroad  Ip.  71).   How 
y  charters  of  John  were  given  before  1204,  and  how  many  of  thes;> 
traces  of  the  constitutions  devised  for  purpos^es  of  frontier  defence  on 
the  continent "?     It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  iu  his  summary  on 
h  71  he  misses  the  true  cause  of  the  contrast  between  the  free  English 
WOugli  with  all  its  constitutional  significance,  and  the  Ei'onch  i-ille  do. 
^T^toUie ;  but  then  Dr.  Lambert  is  content  to  adopt  the  theory  which 
If'Locbaire  quotes  from  French  historians  that  tlie  dying  out  of  the  eom- 
mtuiein  France  was  of  httle  consequence  so  long  as  their  other  privileges, 
mainly  commercial  ones,  were  left  to  the  people. 

In  the  discussion  of  town  constitutions,  however,  Dr.  Lambert  may 
W  said  to  be  dealing  with  subjects  outside  his  proper  topic,  lint  can 
IhjthJiig  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  discussion  on  p.  98  of  the 
PWUble  jurisdiction  of  the  merchant  guild  ?  Th6  series  of  arguments  on 
thick  be  builds  up  his  case  forms  a  very  tottering  support  to  his  final 
•Utement,  given  as  decidedly  as  if  it  did  not  rest  on  a  mere  guess,  that 
**Ut  ilio  ecclesiastical  courts  were  on  a  great  scale,  the  mercatorial  wi :  j 
Oi^aamall  one.'  This  conclusion  is  here  justified  by  the  facts  that  '  even 
"I*  guilda  of  the  weavers  had  their  courts,'  that  the  staple  (an  organisa- 
''On  created  by  the  crown  iu  the  interests  of  the  royal  treasury,  charged 
*»li  the  administration  of  a  law  ditferent  from  tlie  ordinary  law,  and 
Polled  a  spc*cial  charter  for  the  performance  of  its  special  functions) 
PliVMed  courts  for  mercantile  jm'isdiction,  and  that  crafts  icUh  the  aid 
^^  ■'  ':ipal  authorities  could  put  offenders  in  ward.     The  first  and 

*•  -3  from  their  exceptional  character  have  no  bearing  on  the 
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point  at  issue,  and  the  third  goes  far  to  dispzoTe  the  assumption  of  any 
independent  jurisdiction,  since  the  position  of  the  crafts  would  exactly 
illustrate  Dr.  Gross's  view  of  the  guild  merchant.  There  is  indeed  mach 
to  be  said  about  the  development  of  the  jurisdiction  of  customary  coorts 
of  arbitration  in  cases  where  the  process  has  been  actually  observed, 
but  this  really  essential  side  of  the  subject  is  not  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Lambert. 

With  regard  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relation  of  elates 
in  early  days  and  the  evidence  of  conflict  between  them  Dr.  lAmbert 
seems  to  have  no  doubts  or  hesitations.  He  apparently  finds  no  difficulty 
in  stating  that  fraternities  of  journeymen  formed  to  better  their  positicm 
were  exceptional  and  unimportant  phenomena  (p.  190).  He  is  yet  more 
definite  on  another  point.  '  The  struggle  which  has  been  assumed  to 
have  taken  place  between  guild  merchant  and  craft  guilds  is,  so  i&t  as 
England  is  concerned,  a  mere  myth '  (p.  102).  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
no  sufficient  account  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
craft  guilds  were  formed  within  the  body  of  the  merchant  guild,  or  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  guild  and  municipal  body  became  merged  into  each 
other.  We  have  learned  from  Dr.  Gross  that  the  life  of  the  gnild 
merchant  as  the  sole  body  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of  trade  was 
very  brief;  and  that  when  by  methods  wholly  unknown  as  yet  it  was 
ousted  from  this  position,  in  many  cases  apparently,  and  for  reasons  not 
yet  analysed,  it  became  identical  with  the  governing  body  of  the  town. 
But  until,  in  the  cases  of  a  few  towns  at  least,  the  process  has  been 
actually  studied  and  told  in  more  detail,  all  generalisation  about  it  is 
cheap  and  valueless.  Meanwhile  the  relation  between  the  guild  and  the 
franchise,  which  Dr.  Lambert  dismisses  in  too  summary  a  fashion  on 
p.  99,  is  full  of  unsolved  problems,  and  so  too  is  the  relation  of  the  craft  guild 
to  the  guild  merchant.  Of  one  fact  alone  there  is  no  doubt,  that  there 
was  a  very  severe  struggle  between  the  poor  population  of  the  boroughs 
and  the  wealthier  classes,  a  struggle  which  was  hotly  maintained  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  fifteenth.  But  while  this  fact  is  put 
beyond  all  question  by  the  municipal  records  and  by  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, the  exact  conditions  of  that  struggle  have  still  to  be  determined, 
and  until  the  whole  subject  has  been  worked  out  with  adequate  care, 
expressions  of  opinion,  however  precise  and  dogmatic,  are  out  of  place 
and  only  misleading.  Alice  S.  Grees. 

Ilanseakten  aiis  England.    1275  bis  1412.    Bearbeitet  von  Kakl  Kusze. 
(Ilallc  a.  S.  :    Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  des  Waiseuhauses.     1891.) 

This  volume,  the  sixth  of  the  admirable  scries  of  Hansischc  Geschichts- 
qucllen,  is  the  work  of  two  hands.  Li  188G  Dr.  Ludwig  Eicss,  whose 
studies  in  the  early  history  of  representation  in  England  were  noticed  in 
No.  17  of  this  Review,  was  connuissioned  by  the  *  Verein  fiir  hansische 
Gcschichte  '  to  search  the  English  archives  for  such  documents  relating  to 
Hanseatic  history  as  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Reinhold  Pauli  and 
Wilhelm  Juughans.  But  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Riess  completed  his  visit  to 
England,  than  he  resigned  his  task  to  accept  the  chair  of  history  at  Tokio 
in  Japan.    The  work  of  editing  and  arranging  the  materials  which  he 
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behind  was  now  entrusted  to  Dr.  Karl  Kunze,  of  Gottingen,  and  tlje 
result  of  his  labours  is  the  volume  before  us. 

In  editing  the  docnmenls — a  task  of  no  small  diiliculty  for  one  who 

had  no  direct  access  to  the  originals — Dr.  Kunze  has  done  his  work 

Imirably,  having  followed  as  models  the  Ilnnsischcs  Urhindcubnch  and 

je  nansercccssc.     Some  of  the  most  important  documents,  which  refer 

the  general  history  and  European  relations  of  the  great  Hansa,  have 

Ben  reserved  for  a  Bubsequont  volume  of  the  Urknndenhnch.     But  the 

rest  constitute  an  ample  harvest  for  a  gleaner  who  had  to  follow  in  the 

>t«teps  of  Jun«,'haus  and  Pauli.     They  are  tlivided  into  throe  seclionf. 

The  first  part  (pp.  1-198)  contains  docuuK'nts  from  1275  to  141'2. 

icy  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the  Public  Record  Dftice  and  the  City 

cords,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  Red  Register  of  Lynn,     Tlie  most 

iportant  are  printed  in  fall,  while  a  Rumuiary  only  is  given  of  such  as 

purely  formal.     They  consist  for  the  most  part  either   of  tlisputes 

>out  debt,   robber)-,   or   taxes,   brought   before   the   exchequer  or   the 

iftyor's  court,  or  of  royal  grants  of  naturalisation,  protection,  or  special 

rivilegcs  to  individual  merchants.    They  throw  a  iloocJ  of  light  upon  the 

lations  of  Gennan  traders  to  the  English  state  and  to  the  city  of  Ltuuhui, 

id  also  upcjn  the  character  and  extent  of  the  trade  which  they  carried  on 

this  coimtrv-. 

As  long  as  the  monarchy  w&a  strong  enough  to  protect  thorn,  the 
rerman  merchants  wei'e  able  to  maintain  and  extend  their  privTleges,  in 
)ite  of  the  jealousy  of  their  Eni^'lish  rivals.  Ou  the  whole  too  they  were 
lore  popular  in  England  than  the  Itahans,  who  had  a  larger  share  in 
ide  and  who  combined  its  profits  with  those  of  money-lending.  For 
)me  tunc  they  enjoyed  greater  advantages  in  the  matter  of  customs 
duties,  not  only  than  other  foreigntrs,  but  even  than  native  traders.  Ijiit 
ill  the  later  years  of  Edward  111  and  the  minority  of  lUchard  II  the  royal 
protection  lost  some  of  its  efficiency,  while  the  development  of  domestic 
lanufactures  ihminished  the  exportation  of  raw  material,  and  rs^ndered 
|he  coiniK'tilion  still  keener  for  the  trade  that  remaLiied.  At  this  time 
the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  the  Hansa  tend  to  disappear 
and  open  hostility  begins  to  take  their  place.  Baltic  ships  were  not  in- 
frequently seized  by  English  privateers,  and  the  Germans  were  not  slow 
k>  attempt  reprisals.  The  Teutonic  Order,  as  protector  of  the  towns  in 
be  eastern  Baltic,  also  became  mixed  up  in  these  quarrels.  A  treaty  at 
larienburg  in  1388  failed  to  put  an  end  to  mutual  acts  of  hoatility,  which 
t  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century-  again  give  rise  to  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  England  with  the  Ilansa  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  A 
)nference  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Dordrecht  in  140t).  which  was 
^stponed  by  the  English  envoys,  an<l  ultimately  took  place  at  the  Hague 
Augu.st  to  OctolKu-  1407.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  tiUl- 
17)  prints  in  full  from  the  Cotton  MbJS.  in  the  British  Museum  the  docu- 
jeuts  referring  to  this  conference  and  to  the  disputes  which  gave  rise  to 
The  chief  interest  of  these  papers  hes  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
krman  Hivnsa  in  London.  Hitherto  it  had  been  an  independent  corpora- 
m  of  merchants,  making  its  own  terms  with  the  English  government, 
id  lo«->kiiig  after  its  own  interests  and  privileges.  .  Ihit  it  was  no  longer 
to  maintain  this  indepeudencu  without  the  energetic  support  of 
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the  crown,  and  the  mercliants  were  compelled  to  appeal  for  support  to  the 
great  league  of  towns  from  which  most  of  them  originally  came.  Thus 
was  completed  the  great  change  by  which  the  merchant  Hansa  in  London, 
like  the  similar  corporations  in  Wisby,  Bergen,  and  Novgorod,  became  a 
<  counter '  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  For  a  time  they  maintained  their 
trade  under  these  altered  conditions,  but  with  ever-increasing  diffieulty, 
and  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  England  proved  fatal  in  the  next 
century  to  the  privileges  of  a  corporation  which  was  so  obviously  the 
colony  of  a  foreign  power. 

Part  III  (pp.  831-863)  consists  of  tables  of  exports  and  imports  by 
German  merchants  between  the  years  1277  and  1899.    They  are  nnfoi- 
tunately  very  incomplete,  but  are  not  without  considerable  value.    Not 
only  do  they  show  us  what  commodities  constituted  the  chief  articles  of 
German  trade  and  what  ports  were  specially  frequented ;  they  also  throw 
light  on  the  proportions  of  German  conmierce  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  foreigners,  and  on  the  history  of  the  English  customs. 

To  all  but  specialists  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  will  b^ 
the  careful  and  elaborate  introduction  of  Dr.  Kunze.  In  this  he  ha^ 
traced  very  fully  the  history  and  extent  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  th^ 
Hansa  in  London,  and  its  relations  with  the  monarchy  and  the  city.  Mor^ 
original  and  equally  thorough  is  his  account  of  the  legal  processes  h^ 
which  debts  were  recovered  by  or  from  foreign  merchants,  and  his  analysis 
of  the  exports  and  imports  during  the  fourteenth  century.  Section  5  o«n 
'Die  englische  TollpoUtik'  gives  a  clear  and  complete  account  of  tUc 
growth  of  customs  duties  in  England,  and  of  the  way  in  which  thejT 
affected  the  German  merchants.  The  value  of  the  book  is  immensely  iva.- 
creased  by  a  very  full  and  accurate  index.  R.  Lodge. 

History  of  the  New  World  called  America.    By  Edward  John  Payne. 
Vol.1.    (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1892.) 

Thebe  are  few  departments  of  historical  inquiry  in  which  more  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  last  half- century  than  in  the  study  of  early 
maritime  explorations  on  the  American  coast.  There  is  almost  no  re- 
cognition of  such  progress  in  this  book.  A  few  foot-notes  hint  at,  rather 
than  express  acquaintance  \vith  a  small  j)art  of  what  has  been  done  ;  but 
that  is  all. 

In  respect  to  the  Northmen  voyages  our  author  bends  everything  to 
support  a  theoiy  that  the  recollection  of  those  voyages  had  an  effect  on 
subsequent  enterprises  of  sailing  westward  from  England.  He  tries  to 
give  his  theory — that  such  later  voyagers  made  a  circuit  to  the  north- 
ward— some  confirmation  in  the  lands  which  he  says  lie  south  and  west 
of  Iceland  in  the  Behaini  globe  of  1492,  and  between  that  island  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Asia.  If  we  look  at  any  correct  delineation  of  that 
globe — say  Ruge's — we  find  those  lands  to  be  only  conventional  Arctic 
spaces,  such  as  continued  to  be  seen  for  many  years  in  the  maps,  and 
lasted  long  after  Morcator's  time.  Instead  of  lying  south  and  west  of 
Iceland,  they  are  found  in  accurate  drafts  of  that  globe  to  be  north  and 
north-west  of  Iceland.  For  all  that  appears  in  Mr.  Payne's  account  of 
these  Norse  explorations  there  has  nothing  been  done  in  this  field  since 
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I    Bain,  fifty-five   years  ago,  announced  bis  theories,  now  long  exploded. 

LOar  author  distinctly  asserts  that  the  only  alternative  theory  of  the  Norse 

^bndings  is  that  of  Hugh   Murray,  who  in  182!)  contended  that  Vinland 

^Baa  a  part  of  Greenland.     There  have,  in  fact,  been  scores  of  theories 

^^nvauced  since  Rafu  first  created  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  there  is 

^BOt  a  stretch  of  the  American  coast  from  Labrador  to  Long  Island  Mound 

trbicli  hajj  not  been  pointed  out  as  the  sojourning  place  of  Leif  Erickson 

imd  the  rest.     Indeed,  Mr.  Payne  might  see  in.  the  principal  residential 

street  of  lioston  a  statue  of  this  Norse  adventurer,  supposed  by  some  to 

be  on  a  spot  which  he  might  have  sailcfl  over.     In  following  liafn  in 

the  Norse  .settlement  in  Rhode  Island  Mr,  Payne  sin-aksof  the 

ty  *  as  tbe  pearl  of  that  Jcrlilc  region  which  afterwards  became 

by  tbe  name  of  New  England.'     The  New  Englanders  have  long 

ed  that  their  race  got  its  hardy  qualities  from  Ibo  sterihty  of  their 

soil,  and  they  think  they  see  some  [noof  of   it  when  they  count   tbe 

abandonc^tl  fanns  of  that  country  and  gaze  after   tbe  crowds  of    their 

young  men  who  desert  them  for  the  richer  west.     Mr.  Payne  does  not 

4nite  believe  that  the  old  mill  at  Newport,  of  which  Eafn  made  so  much, 

ii*  Norse  relic  ;  but  in  fact  it  was  long  ago  proved  to  have  been  built  by 

in  early  settler  of  Rhode  Island.     Reljnng  upon  the  interpretation  which 

iWu  give5  to  a  term  in  the  sagas,  signifying  the  length  of  the  day  at  the 

■ummer  solstice,  as  settling  the  latitude  of  the  Norse  sojourn,  Mr.  Payne 

Ignores  the  later  Icelandic  discussions  on  this  word,  which  lead  to  the 

wiiclusion  that  Uafn  was  wholly  in  error. 

Mr.  Uarrisse,  who  is  the  highest  living  authority  on  these  Atlantic  ex- 
I'lurationa,  has  recently  ^aid  that  *  there  is  no  evidence  that  south  of  the 
IWlic  mariners  knew  of,  or  attached  any  importance  to,  the  voyages  of  the 
i><*mlinavian8 ; '  and  yet  our  author,  without  bringing  forward  the  slightest 
P^xif,  contends  that  the  recurrent  efforts  of  the  English  to  diHCOver  the 
^ippiised  Island  of  Brasil,  lying  off  tbe  Iri.sb  coast,  arose  from  such  an  ac- 
litiititance  with  the  Norse  exploits,  and  he  undertakes  to  identify  this  fan- 
'"i^tio  Brasil  {which  did  not  drop  out  of  the  admiralty  charts  till  twenty  or 
iliiny  tears  ago)  with  the  Vinland  of  the  Northmen,  and  further  still  with 
^e  Haccalaofl  of  the  Cabots  and  Cortereals.  There  ia  the  same  unquali- 
f)hl  assertion  when  Mr.  Payne  comes  to  the  Zcni  story.  He  rarely  has  any 
^"nlitof  anything  which  l)e  wishes  to  believe,  and  so  tbe  Estotitaud  of  the 
'*iii  imrrative  is  '  clearly  Newfoundhmd.'  He  citea  Reinhold  Forster  as 
•**'in{»  84*ttle<l  all  the  Zcni  problems  a  bundred  and  ten  years  ago,  but 
•ysnothingof  all  that  bas  been  done  by  a  score  of  scholars  since  Forster, 
Notably  lyfr.  Major  and  the  Baron  Nc^rdenBlciiJld. 

Mr,  PajiTio  refers   to  Sir  John  Mandeville  as   'an  English   knight, 

*h(>  was  in  truth  both  faithful  and  sagacious  within  tbe  sphere  of  bis  own 

•^JjMfr^Bliou.'     The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britaunica '  might  have  put  him  on 

lu»iru»nl,  even  if  he  never  had  seen  that  volume  of  the  Roxburghe  Club's 

•)K  in  which  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner  has  shown  that  tbe  famous 

:  the  professed  English  knight  were  merely  the  conglomerated 

pickings  fmm  a  wide  range  of  romance  by  a  French  compiler,  Jean  do 

^*ourjjogne.     *  To  cite  the  travels,'  says  Mr.  Warmr,  '  as  possessing  any 

aathentic character, and  to  count  Sir  Jolm  Mandeville  amongour  English 

vortbies  as  a  foremost  pioneer  of  travel  and  adventure,  is  utterly  unwar- 
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ranlablc'  Yet  on  this  authority  Mr.  Pa}Tio  relies  to  bGlieve  in  an  island 
lying  awjiy  oflf  tlie  NoiTvay  coast,  which  Mande%ille  made  somebody  visit 
and  which  the  Norse  had  cnllt'd  Vinlaud. 

The  truest  thing  in  Mr.  Payne's  treatment  of  the  story  of  Columbus  is 
the  apt  eharacterisfltion  which  he  gives  of  that  dauntless  and  skilful 
raariuor,  fortunate  and  unfortunate  as  he  was  by  turns ;  he  is  inaccurate 
about  the  details  of  his  life.  When  we  remember  the  protests  of  the 
Spanish  queen  and  the  warm  crusade  of  Las  Casas  against  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Lucayans,  one  hardly  knows  what  to  tliink  of  the  statement 
that  '  neither  in  tolumbus'a  time  nor  long  afterwards  was  there 
glimpse  of  a  lighter  dawn  '  for  the  poor  heathen. 

Washingtijijn  Irving  made  out  Colnmbus  to  liave  been  born  as  early  as  In 
143G.  Mr.  Payne  l)L'lioves  that  thu  admiiai  was  born  as  late  as  in  1456. 
Innng  seventy  years  ago  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  proofs  and  reasons 
which  have  been  marshalled  of  hite  years  by  Staglieno,  Harrisse,  Mark- 
ham,  and  others  in  favour  of  the  intermediate  date  of  144(» ;  but  Mr. 
Payne  might  have  availed  himself  of  them.  Ue  knows  of  the  attack 
which  Harrisse  has  made  on  the  *  Historic  '  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  but  he 
contends  that  enough  of  it  is  substantiated  by  other  evidence  to  preserve 
its  value.  It  would  have  been  well  if  ho  had  pointed  out  what  evidence 
there  is  other  than  in  that  book  and  Las  Casas,  user  of  that  book  or 
its  prototype,  for  a  belief  in  a  voyage  of  Columbus  to  Iceland  in  1477,  or 
in  any  other  year,  especially  since  Columbus  at  a  later  day,  in  relating  his 
experiences,  puts  the  range  of  them  towards  the  north  as  ending  in 
England,  When  one  reads  in  these  pages  of  Columbus  in  his  discouraf 
ment  going  to  Genoa  and  Venice  to  seek  patronage,  it  is  hard  to  belief 
our  author  could  ever  have  heard  of  the  very  serious  doubts  which  modern 
investigation  has  thrown  upon  such  statements. 

Mr.  Payne  seeks  to  separate  the  purpose  of  Columbus  from  those  of 
his  predecessors,  in  that  he  abandoned  '  tlie  illusory  Anlillia  '  and  con- 
centrated his  aim  '  on  the  Indies  theiuselvoa/  Columbus  neither  aban- 
doned Antillia  nor  was  the  first  to  seek  the  Indies.  Borne  of  King 
Alfonso's  captains  had  sailed  years  before  to  peek  a  'continejit.'  Colum- 
bus comitc'd  an  Antillia  as  a  resting-place  in  his  progress,  should  he 
fall  in  with  it,  as  all  navigators  of  that  time  did  and  as  ToscancUi 
recommended. 

Mr.  Payne  accepts  Varnhagen's  theory  of  MarJguana  as  the  land  first 
seen  by  CoUnalms,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  multitude  of  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  of  recent  years  upon  this  subject,  lie  does  not 
notice  the  strong  tendency  to  follow  the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Markham, 
not  to  name  others,  lias  emphasised,  that  the  true  landing-place  waa 
Watliug's  Island.  Our  author  says  of  the  return  voyage  of  Columbus 
that  '  PinKon  again  deserted  liim  on  the  Atlantic'  This  is  possible,  but 
"where  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  Pinzon's  disappearance  at  night  in  a 
gale  was  other  tlian  a  forced  one  ?  '  Pinzon,'  he  says  again, '  only  reached 
the  north  of  Spain  after  Columbus  had  put  into  Palos.'  Pinzon  reached 
his  northern  port  before  Columbus  reached  Palos,  and  ha^^ng  put  to  sea 
again,  arrived  at  Palos  on  the  same  day  with  Columbus.  Our  author 
adds  that  Columbus  wrote  his  first  letter  *  after  putting  into  Lisbon." 
He  wrote  it  at  sea,  and  only  a  postscript  was  added— and  this  is  doubtful 


tfler  entering  the  Tagtis.  Ho  speaks  of  a  single  Spanish  edition  ;  Mr. 
Qottritch  could  show  him  a  second,  llo  says  seven  editions  were  printed 
in  Latin ;  there  was  an  eighth,  print<;d  at  Antwerp.  The  reader  of  tliia 
look  would  never  suspect  that  Columbus  spent  some  tryiug  months  iu 
Jaiuiiica  daring  his  last  voyage — when,  really  the  man  under  his  triala 
ftpptared  at  his  best— when  wo  read  that  from  Veragua  *  Columbua 
it'lircd  broken  in  health  and  spirits  to  Espanola.'  The  Columbian 
collator  finds  on  his  shelves  a  long  row  of  books  on  the  recent  question 
of  tlie  present  resting-place  of  the  admiral's  bones.  One  would  never 
imagine  there  is  any  question  to  be  settled  wben  llr.  Payne  asserts  that 
tbi'j  Ue  at  Havana. 

As  Mr.  Payne  goes  on  he  still  reverts  to  his  theory  of  the  southern 
•c'jaaintance  with  the  Scandinavian  voyages.  '  A  description  of  one 
fertile  isle  which  they  had  reached  had  penetrated  to  the  world  o£ 
flouthem  Europe.'  This  is,  he  says,  theVinland'  which  the  Englishman 
uf  Mandeville  is  supposed  to  have  reached  by  the  way  of  the  east.  .  .  . 

tit  Wii3  this  isle  which  John  Cabot  reached,'  tic.     This  Venetian  adven- 
turer went  thither  from  Bristol,  we  are  told,  because  the  Norse  voyages 
*«re  not  forgotten,  and  he  got  tberc  because  ho  went  first  to  Iceland, 
pwsed  the  winter  there,  and   daring  the  next  spring  sailed  further  on 
i      *nil  reached  the  new  isle  by  following  the  CJreenland  coast.    This  is  a 
woadtrful  exploit  to  be  accomplished  between  early  in  ilay  and  2i  Jmio 
^  the  same   year.     This   course  assigned  to   Cabot's   track— of  which 
nothing  is  kno^vn-  is  simply  an  assumption  to  prop  up  the  author's 
tijeory  of  a  northern  •  process '  of  discovery.     Ho  says  the  Norse  had 
soinewLore  named   their   discovered  parts  a   new-found-land,   and    tlio 
English  of  Henry  VU's  time  spoke  in  a  shnilar  way  of  Cabot's  Buccalaos. 
L  -flierefore  they  were  one  and  the  same,     One  might  suppose  Columbus 
[■'eat  thither  too  when  we   find  him  referring  to  the  insula   noviter 

La  Cosa  is  known  to  have  availed  himself  both  of  the  Spanish  and 

English  tUscoverles  in  making  his  mappemonde  of   ICflO.     Mr.  PajTio 

^fiaiilers  it  a  '  happy  conjecture  '  on  La  Cosa's  part  to  connect  the  Cabot 

JPgion  by  a  coast  continuous  with  the  southern  continent ;  but  a  ghinco 

*^tliomap  shows  that  La  Cosa  actually  eviided  iliiii  questiun  of  continuity 

''y  imposing  a  vignette  of  St.  Christopber  just  where  the  continuity  could 

W  luade  apparent.     Since  the  publication  of  the  Cantino  map  and  the 

nt  disclosure  of  its  congener  the  Cancrio  map,  and  ever  since  Harrisse 

"' othei-s  have  unearthed  records  of  the  presence  of  Europeans  on  the 

'^Tj  seaboard  of  the   Cnitcd  States,  during  the  early  years  of  the 

'^Gnth  century,  it   has  been  known  that  Ponce  dc  Leon  had  fore- 

'<!rs  on  the  Florida  coast.     Mr.  Payne,  however,  says  that  '  ITorida 

first  reached  from  the  Bahamas  in  1513.'   Reference  should  have  been 

^  "^^  to  Mr.  Majors  paper  in  the  *  Archacologia,'  1884,  on  the  manuscript 

t.  ^^  in  the  queen's  collection  at  Windsor,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  Da 

m,  .^i,  as  Mr.  Major  maintained,  were  that  of  some  one  in  1512  or  1518. 

J^  would  have  saved  Mr.  Payne  from  the  assertion  that  the  Schoncr 

■IP^  of  1515  was  the  first  to  show  an  antarctic  continent. 

■PJ^iissing  to  the  voyage  of  Vcrrazano,  Mr.  Payne  unlertakes  to  write 

^^  it  without  once  resorting  to  the  extensive  hterature  of  the  subject 
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ilimng:  the  last  thirty  years.  He  aoema  to  have  heard  of  ^Ir.  H.  C. 
Murphy's  discrerliting  the  famous  letter  written  hy  ^^errazano,  but  he 
cannot  have  read  the  book  of  that  scholar,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Carh 
letter,  which  is  preserved  in  Florence  with  the  letter  to  Francis  I,  as 
'  remaiuiug  hitherto  unnoticed,'  when  Mr.  Murphy  not  oidy  ^ave  an 
English  translation  of  it,  but  alflo  tho  conaplote  Italian  text,  in  1875. 
The  Carh  letter  was  indeed  printed  m  long^  ago  as  1844  by  Mr.  CJeorge 
W.  (ireeue,  then  American  cousal  at  Rome,  and  lias  since  been  repro- 
fluced  not  oidy  by  Mr.  Murphy,  hut  also  hy  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith  and 
Mr.  ('arson  Brevoort.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Payne  did  not  make  use 
of  other  publications  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  de  Costa  and  Signor  Desimoni 
of  Genoa.  In  the  face  of  the  Maiolo  map,  which  Desimoni  brought  forward 
in  1H81,  the  Joan  Verrazauo  map,  which  was  found  in  the  college  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome  and  the  well-known  engraved  map  of  Michael  Lok, 
it  is  impassible  to  assert  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  Francis  I  alone 
•  preserved  Verrazano's  adventures  from  oblivion.' 

In  the  remaining  section  of  the  book,  which  is  rather  anthropologiea 
than  historical,  Mr.  Payne  has  two  theories  which  he  strives  to  mak  t 
good  ill  accomiting  for  the  tulvance  of  the  American  aborigines  from 
savagery  towards  civilisation.  The  first  theory  w  founded  upon  a  change 
from  a  natural  to  an  artificial  basis  of  food,  which  is  not  original.  The 
other  is  what  he  calls  the  covenanting  of  gods  and  men  as  creating  a 
religion.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  finished  this  aspect  of  the  early 
liistory  of  America  in  the  present  vohmie,  and  it  is  hardly  lime  to  examine 
liis  position  till  he  has  thorotighly  exposed  it.  But  there  seems  so  far  to 
he  the  same  lack  of  ac<|uaiutance  with  the  dtversiiied  treatments  of  these 
archroological  aspects  which  have  of  late  years  engrossed  so  much  atten- 
tion not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
successive  volumes  of  the  '  Congr^s  des  Aniericanistes.'  The  United  States 
government  has  done  much  to  foster  this  study.  The  scientific  terri- 
torial sm-veys  conducted  by  American  army  officers  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
including  the  reports  of  Simpson,  Hayden,  Wheeler,  and  others,  are  all 
rich  in  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  condition,  early  and  late,  of 
the  aborigines,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  extensive  labours  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  under  Major  Powell,  or  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  at  Han'ard  under  Professor  Putnam.  If  there  are  any 
signs  of  acquaintance  with  their  results,  they  seem  remote  and  at  second 
hand.  Dr.  Brinton  and  Mr.  liandelier  arc  once  or  twice  referred  to  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  comprehension  of  the  magnituJo  of  tlio  work 
they  have  done,  the  former  largely  in  linguistic  studies  to  estabhsh  alH- 
ances  among  the  native  tribes,  and  the  latter  in  field  observation,  mainly 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Arclucological  Institute  of  America.  The 
studies  of  Mr.  Fewkes,  derived  largely  from  the  material  gathered  hy 
Cushing  and  others  for  the  Ilemeuway  expedition  in  New  Mexico  and 
neighbouring  regions,  are  wholly  ignored ;  and  we  find  no  acquaintance 
with  the  large  periodical  hterature  devoted  to  this  subject  whicli  is  current 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  aboriginal  history  of  North  Araericu  whieh 
has  been  more  actively  discussed,  with  constantly  new  developments  up 
to  the  present  hour,  than  that  which  concerns  tho  identity  of  the  race  of 
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the  '  MotmdbiuMers '  with  the  Red  Inditms  of  historic  times.   The  Peabotly 

^luseum  at  Cambridge,  JIassachiisetts,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at 

^VjvshiDgtoa  may  be  said  to  be  the  centres  of  opposing  views.    Mr.  Payne 

13  coQtenl  to  rely  upon  Waitz,  whose  opinions,  he  tliinks,  formed  thirty 

ytsarsago,  'completely  settle'  these  points.     The  question  of  the  ehaunel 

**y  which  North  America  was  peopled  is  easily  determined  to  Mr.  Payne's 

*<i.tififaction  by  pointing  to  Bering's  Straits,     The  most  ad\anced  stutlent 

^f  this  subject  now  working  in  America  is  probably  Dr.  Drinton,  an  J  he 

^s^rwrcntly  said  that  the  American  man  came  from  Europe.     Mr.  Payne, 

however,  beheves  that  the  only  other  theory  besides  his  own  is  that  of  the 

** ^^  tochthonoua  origin  of  the  race,  as  advocated  by  Morton  tifly  years  ago. 

Mr.  Payne  decides  that  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  been 

**^JIh1  *  Americans '  '  from  their  independence,  previous  to  which  the  name 

-■^ i^nericans  invariably  denoted  the  natives."     It'  he  will  look  in  Burke's 

Speeches  '  and  elsewhere  he  will  find  that  when  it  was  nocetii^ary  to  refer 

'o  the  Enghsh  colonists  in  a  body  they  were  often  called  Americans,  and 

Bo    it  was  at  all  times  when   they  found  it  for   their  interest  to  band 

tl»«?ni8elvea  together,  and  long  before  they  declared  their  iiidependence. 

Mr.  Payne  considers  it  '  absurd '  to  call  the  idol  of  the  Aztecs  now 
p^^eserved  in  the  national  museum  at  Mexico,  which  he  thinks  to  be  a 
Sol  of  com,  a  war  god.    This  remiirkable  effigy,  dug  up  a  hundred  years 
^^o  in  the  plaza  of  Mexico,  is  the  only  one  preserved  of   those  idols, 
^^liich  were  seen  by  the  early  Spaniards  in  their  places  in  the  Aztec 
totnplea,  and  repeatedly  described  by  these  contemporaries  of  their  wor- 
*Vup.    Mr.  Bandelier  has  gathered  and  collated  all  these  descriptions  in 
order  to  discover  which  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  uiisigljtly  con- 
glomeration represented  in  this  carven  stono.     If  Mr.  Payne  had  done 
^©aame  thing,  he  might  have  found  that  the  war  god,  Hmtzilopochtli, 
•nawered  best  to  the  requirements. 

8f)ujething,  perhaps,  even  more  determinate  than  either  Mr.  Payne  or 
tt>e  'sapient  antiquaries'  of  this  day  can  venture  upon  may  be  in  store 
fcr  as  when  Mrs.  Nuttal  givea  us— in  the  near  future,  let  us  hope— the 
combined  Mexican  and  Spanish  texts,  much  extended  over  the  ordinary 
Printe<i  test  found  in  the  Sabagun  manuscript,  which  the  present 
Wrikr  evamine<l  not  long  ago  in  the  Lauren tian  library  at  Florence. 
^r.  Payne  divines  there  must  be  somewhere  such  a  Mexican  text,  from 
tuitions  found  in  the  printed  Spanish.  Perhaps  he  may  in  due  time 
F*ofit  by  it.  Justin  Winsor. 


^'^^knd  untcr  ihn  Tudors.  Erslcr  Band :  Konig  Hcinrkh  VII,  Von 
Dr.  WiLnELM  BuacH,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  I'niversitat  Leipz;ig. 
(8tattgart :  Vorlag  der  J.  C.  Cotta'schen  Buchhandlung-Nachfolger. 

^HiB  U  a  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  important  work  ;  and 
H  r.  ■  :  ,1  really  care  much  about  their  own  history,  it  ought  certainly 
'*'■'  ■  I  i.-tlinto  English.   For,  besides  other  merits  of  no  mean  order, 

tbiH  particular  volume  deals  with  the  stor)'  of  that  reign  about  whicli  a 
**''<iioui»  foreigner  ouu  tell  us  most.  Letters  of  Henry  VII  and  other  con- 
tctt^nury  documents  of  no  small  value  to  Euj^lish  history  still  sleep 
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uniliirtiirbetl  iu  the  archives  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  luusbrilck,  and  othet 
continental  towns,  or,  if  unearthed  piecemeal  and  utilised  bj  foreigi 
student-s  appciir  in  publications  little  known  in  this  country,  and  po8^ 
sibly  not  to  be  found  exerx  in  the  British  Museum  librarj'.  How  manj 
English  students  are  well  acquainted  with  Ulmann's  history  of  th« 
Emperor  Maximilian,  or  hare  sought  for  lights  on  English  history  ii 
Chmel'a  '  Urkunden  '  ?  Who  among  ns  has  worked  out  the  commcrcii 
history  of  England  fiom  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  *  Ilanserecesse,'  o^ 
who  knows  what  Schana  and  Schiifer  have  to  say  about  th^;  commercia! 
policy  of  this  country  imder  Henry  VII  ?  Yet  all  these  sources  contain 
matter  of  importance  for  the  history  of  Henry's  reign.  Ulmann,  for 
instance,  tells  us  from  the  Vienna  archives  that  Perkm  Warbeck  at  the 
court  of  Maximilian  offered  to  prove  before  Henry  VII  himself  las  soon 
as  he  should  have  an  opportmiity)  that  he  was  the  true  duke  of  York 
three  marks  upon  his  person  {trots  enacignes  natureU  qiCil  a  sur 
corps),  which  those  who  knew  him  in  his  early  years  could  vouch  fo| 
Huch  testimony,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  valuable  to  accredit  the  advei 
turer's  pretensions,  but  the  fact  that  he  gave  it  is  interesting.  Agail 
from  the  archives  of  Iniisbriick,  Ulmann  tells  us  that  the  Statthalter 
and  regents  of  Tyrol,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  an  invasion  of 
England  in  Warbeck's  behalf)  politely  informed  the  emperor  that 
people  bad  been  putting  nonsense  into  his  head,  for  the  tiling  had  been^| 
imagined  with  very  small  foundation  {mit  klctnem  gnnuH  cin{f child ct},^^ 
Such  crumbs  of  infonnation  are  delightful,  though  they  produce  an 
appetite  for  more.  They  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  regular 
'  history  '  of  historians. 

There  is  sm-ely  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  made  out  about  Perkin  Warbec 
from  foreign  archives.     There  is  no  longer,  indeed,  much  mystery  alx)i; 
his  career,  or  even  about  the  caiiscs  which  induced  particular  sovereif 
to  encourage  his  pretensions.     New  incidents  however  are  not  unlikely 
be  discloaed  as  time  goes  on.     Dr.  Eusch,  following  Ulmann  and  other" 
authorities,  is  able  to  tell  a  little  more  of  his  adventures  than  is  known  as 
yet  to  English  readers.     It  seems  that  he  did  not  stay  in  Flanders  duriu 
the  whok'  two  years  between  his  dismissal  from  Fi-ance,  and  his  lucklej 
attempt   at  Deal      He  was   introduced   by  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony,  to 
MaximiUan  at  Vienna  in  1493,     Ho  his  travels  had  a  wider  range  ths 
has  hitherto  been  suspected, 

I  ought,  however,  before  going  further,  to  say  something  of  the  plan 
thiJi  work.     Dr.  Buschmforms  us  in  his  preface  that  he  proposes  to  writ 
a  historv  of  the  age  of  the  Tudors  down  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an« 
that  the  work  will  be  comprised  in  six  vohimes,  of  which  two  are  to 
devoted  to  the  absolutism  established  by  Henry  VII  and  more  complete! 
developed  by  Cardinal  "Wolscy.     As  regards  the  reign  of  Henry  \*II  Ids 
Jirst  intention  was,  he  tells  ns,  to  treat  of  it  merely  as  an  introduction 
the  rest  of  the  work.     The  tlu'eo  great  subjects  which  it  will  bo  his  chi< 
aim  to  trace  are,  first  the  development  of  absolutism  ;  second,  the  schism 
and  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  arising  out  of  this  absolutism  ;  and  third, 
*  the  completion  of  the  whole  work  of  the  century  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.' 
With  so  great  a  project  in  view  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
treat  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor  in  a  mere  introductoiy  sketch  ;  but  on 
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InTtherexaiuLnatiou  he  became  so  conscious  of  its  (unclameutal  importance 

teomioxion  with  tlie  gnhsoquent  hifitory,  that  nothing  but  a  full  investi- 
Bon  of  the  period  in  all  its  different  aspects  would  suffice, 
fflie  result  is,  beyond  all  question,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  account 
Henn'a  rei^  that  has  yet  appeared.  Even  as  regards  the  pohtical 
history  of  the  time  no  English  waiter  has  yet  utilised  as  Dr.  Busch  has 
done  the  copious  stores  of  infonnation  made  accessible  of  late  years  by 
llie  RoUb  publications.  But  the  political  history  of  tho  rei(,Mi  has  not 
ensTOssed  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  its  \egn\,  constitutional,  and 
cial  aspects  ;  on  nil  of  which,  especially  the  commercial,  many 
d  facts  are  here  brought  into  view.  Finally,  we  are  indebted  to 
bim  for  a  very  admirable  dissertation  on  the  original  sources  from  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  historj'  is  derived. 

As  regards  the  political  history  of  the  reign  it  is  not  needful  that  I 
pnld  say  very  much  here.  Professor  Busch's  treatment  of  the  subject 
pretty  well  m  its  general  outUne  with  my  omi,  though  it  is  much 
M,  especially  in  the  part  relating  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  carl  of  Suffolk, 
M  contains  some  corrections  of  value  in  matters  of  detail.  Professor 
^usch  tliinlv3  that  I  have  materially  over-estimated  the  success  of  Henry 
bis  early  game  of  diplomacy  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  retain, 
fever,  my  own  view  on  this  subject.  It  is  quite  true,  I  admit,  that  the 
8«in  the  treaty  of  Medina  del  Campo  (28  March  1489)  relating  to  the 
jlifih  truce  with  France  was  expressly  for  the  protection  of  Spain,  not 
|England— to  prevent  Henry  calling  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  make 
'  on  France  while  he  himself  nuTely  stood  on  the  defensive  ; — but  it 
So  less  clearly  laid  down  that  if  war  had  not  actually  brolren  out  already 
_  It  is,  on  the  day  the  treaty  was  made)  between  England  and  France, 
^ther  Henry  or  Ferdinand  should  be  free  at  the  expiration  of  the  Anglo- 
ench  truce  to  mako  a  new  truce  with  France,  including  the  other  in  it, 
it  Henry  was  by  no  means  bound  simply  to  make  war  at  Fei-diiiand'a 
bg,  as  Ferdinand  certainly  had  intended  he  should  be. 
lumstttJso  hold  to  myown  vicwofthe  supplementary  treaty  which  Henry 
up  afterwards,  when  ho  ratified  tlie  treaty  of  Medina  del  Campo  to 
it  correHpond  with  his  treaty  with  Maximilian.  As  this  was  Henry's 
■  device  (which  Fer<iinaud,  in  fact,  did  not  accept),  it  woidd  be  strange 
d  if  he  had  therein  allowed  Spain  to  retain  the  undue  advantage 
ltd  at  in  the  former  treaty  ;  and  the  tenor  of  the  new  one  shows  clearly 
be  did  not.  By  this  France  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  both  of 
jland  and  of  Spain  before  a  separate  treaty  could  bo  made  by  either 
fr ;  and  thus  tbe  danger  was  avoided  of  England  being  left  in  the  lurch 
Spain  had  got  all  she  wanted.  Dr.  Busch  seems  to  think  that  the 
la  corresiwndiug  to  *  both  '  in  the  original  {tarn  .  .  .  quam)  are  due  to 
looseness  of  expression,  and  that  the  true  force  of  the  treaty  is  seen 
fbat  he  calls  its  preamble  (im  Eingangs-Artikel)  where  the  old  injustice 
lains,  allowing  the  Spaniards  to  make  a  separate  truce  on  the  recovery 
''*  Bonssillon  and  Cerdaigne,  while  the  English  were  to  fight  it  out  till 
m^J  got  Normandy  and  Gascony  back.  But  this  so-called  preamble  is 
Bhply  a  recitation  of  the  terras  of  the  former  treaty  which  the  new  one 
•"^a  intended  to  supersede;  and  Dr.  Busch's  criticism  here  falls  to  the 
^oand.    In  another  place  Professor  Busch   has  curiously  misread  a 
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■entence  of  mine  and  expressed  a  dattenaaoB  on  a  poini  oa  wiiidi  «e  seem 
to  be  perfieetly  at  one.  The  sentence  in  qjOBstitm  oeeurs  in  mj  {Rc&ee  to 
the  first  yolame  of  the '  Letters  and  Papers  ci  Biehazd  m  and  Henry  Yllt' 
p.  xlyii,  where  after  mentioning  the  capture  of  Edmimd  de  la  Pole,  vito 
claimed  to  be  dake  of  Saffolk,  bj  the  doke  of  Goeldres,  I  have  aud: 
*  Among  his  <  >^  De  la  Pole's  i  papers  is  a  draft  agreement  in  the  hand  of 
Killingworth  liis  steward^  bj  which  the  doke  consents  to  set  him  «t 
liberty  on  payment  of  2,000  florins  kx  the  expenses  he  had  ineoned  in 
Goeldres.  It  is  evident  this  proposition  was  made,  not  by  the  dnlce  bot 
to  him,  and  represents  the  terms  that  De  la  Pde  was  wlHing  to  submit 
to/  Professor  Bosch  dissents  from  the  expression  *  not  by  the  duke  bot 
to  him/  thinking  the  doke  I  mean  to  be  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  who  was  not 
really  doke  at  all  bat  only  earl  of  Suffolk.  This  is  an  unusual  slip  on  the 
part  of  a  very  acute  critic — ^the  more  singular  as  I  have  never  called 
Edmund  de  la  Pole  duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  even  if  there  had  been  two 
dukes  in  the  case  I  should  have  thought  it  plain  that  I  was  referring  to 
Gueldres. 

A  subject  of  special  interest  in  this  reign,  owing  to  the  discussion  aboat 
it  at  the  time  of  Henry  YIII's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon,  is  the 
brief  sent  to  Spain  for  that  marriage,  in  advance  of  the  proper  bull  of 
dispensation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Imbella  of  Castile  who  was  then  upon 
her  deathbed.    This  brief  has  a  curious  history  of  its  own,  which  it  is 
Dr.  Buscb's  merit  to  have  set  forth  accurately  in  detail  for  the  first  time. 
For  reasons  which   may  be   matter  of  speculation,  Julius  H,  thon^ 
petitioned  both  by  the  English  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors  on  the 
subject  from  his  accession,  put  off  granting  any  dispensation  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    At  last  he  granted  the  Spaniards  a  brief  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  proper  bull  of  dispensation  in  corresponding  terms.    This 
brief,  which  was  antedated  26  Dec.  1503,  was  sent  on  by  Ferdinand  to 
England,  greatly  to  the  Pope's  disgust,  who  maintained  that  he  had  only 
granted  it  on  condition  of  its  being  kept  strictly  secret.    His  holiness, 
however,  found  himself  conmiitted  both  to  Spain  and  to  England,  and  he 
afterwards  sent  the  bull,  antedated  likewise  with  the  same  date  as  the 
brief.     Some   irregularities   certainly  occurred,   and   the  brief  was  not 
entered  on  the  papal  register.    The  correspondence,  moreover,  between 
the  two  documents  was  not  absolute,  but  the  introduction  of  the  word 
forsan  in  the  bull  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Spanish  correspondence. 
The  bull  remained  in  England  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  marriage 
was  sanctioned,  and  the  brief  having  served  its  purpose  was  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  De  Puebla.    Its  existence  had  been 
altogether  forgotten  when  four-and-twenty  years  later  the  divorce  question 
came  before  the  legatine  court  in  England,  and  Henry  YUI  and  his  agents 
were  seriously  disquieted  to  learn  that  the  bull,  whose  validity  they  ques- 
tioned, was  not  the  only  obsta-cle  to  their  purpose ;  for  the  brief,  which 
was  less  ambiguous  than  the  bull,  was  found  in  Spain  in  the  possession  of 
De  Puebla's  sons. 

I  have  bestowed  so  much  space  on  the  political  history,  that  I  fear 
I  must  leave  some  other  great  subjects  in  the  book  unnoticed.  But 
I  must  not  conclude  without  calling  special  attention  to  what  is  not 
only  its  highest  merit,  but  really  the  chief  object  of  the  work.    Acciis> 
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tomed  aa  I  am  to  find  the  real  history  of  the  English  constitution 
imperfectly  apprehended  and  serionsly  misunderstood  among  ourselves,  I 
confess  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  Bind  tho  essential  truth  of  tho  matter  bo 
thorouglJy  grasped  by  a  foreigner.  It  is  here  more  than  anywhere  that 
Professor  Busch  exhibits  the  qualities  of  a  true  historian,  wiiose  view  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  a  single  period,  any  more  than  to  a  single  aspect 
of  the  history  of  that  period.  He  has  certainly  not  followed  the  teaching 
of  ordinary  text-books  as  to  the  progress  of  the  constitution  in  pre-Tudor 
times ;  and  I  think  he  understands  the  secret  of  its  working  better  than 
most  of  our  native  writers. 

'  Full  of  contradiction  as  it  sounds  at  first,'  ho  writes, '  the  great  epocha 
of  the  monarchy  brought  with  them  the  principal  epochs  of  development  for 
the  constitution,  above  all  for  the  House  of  Commons.  The  old  opponent 
of  royalty  became  also  its  most  dangerous  antagonist,  the  mighty  nobility. 
Only  when  royalty  prevailed  in  its  great  strifo  with  tho  aristocracy,  did 
the  commons  step  forward,  and  knew  then  how  to  use  the  impecuniosity 
of  the  kings  for  the  increase  of  their  own  power.  But  so  soon  as  the 
nobility  of  a  weak  monarch  got  the  mastery,  tho  commons  became  dumb, 
ns  for  the  most  imrt  in  the  niomentoua  crises  of  the  War  of  tlie  Rosea. 
When  the  conquering  party  called  a  parliament,  tho  upper  house,  with 
the  peers  assembled  at  the  time,  represented  Ihat  party  merely,  hut  the 
Commons  always  bent  before  the  stonn ;  the  lower  house,  even  hy  its 
composition  subject  to  the  strongest  influences,  obeyed  almost  every 
order,  acknowledged  every  conqueror  as  king,  attainted  every  vanquished 
foe,  and  reversed  just  as  readily  every  pre\ious  attainder,  as  the  party  in 
power  demanded.' 

The  real  hope  of  tho  nation  for  the  restoration  of  order  out  of  chaos, 
rested  accordingly  not  in  the  lords  nor  in  the  connnons,  but  in  the 
monarchy  itself ;  and  if  Edward  IV  had  really  been,  as  he  is  represented 
nowadays,  the  founder  of  a  •  new  monarchy  '  more  vigorous  than  that  of 
days  gone  by,  he  would  have  done  much  to  satisfy  general  expectation. 
For  tliat  was  precisely  what  the  times  demanded.  But  in  spite  of  Green 
and  of  Hallam  also,  Edward  was  not  the  man  to  buildup  such  an  edifice. 
How  could  a  *  new  monarchy '  have  been  established  hy  one  who  was 
never  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  tiil  after  ten  years  of  strife,  and  who 
did  not  succeed  in  leaving  an  undisputed  succession  to  his  children  ?  The 
strong  hand  and  firm  monarchical  rule  so  much  desired  by  the  nation  at 
large  for  tho  restoration  of  order  were  not  seen  in  the  days  of  the  house 
of  York  :  they  were  the  special  notes  of  the  roign  of  the  first  Tudor. 

James  Gaikdneb. 


lets  of  tlic  Privy  Conncil.  New  Scries,  Vol.  IH,,  1550-15r»2;  Vol.  IV., 
1552-1554.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Dasent.  ^London:  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.     1891,  1892.) 

S8B  two  volumes  give  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the  last 
four  years  of  Edward  VI  and  tho  first  two  of  Mary.  They  are  edited  by 
Mr.  Dasent  with  the  same  care  and  ability  as  the  former  volumes,  and 
in  that  respect  are  worthy  of  commendation.  They  pass  through 
Bome  of  the  most  momentous  years  of  the  EngUsh  reformation  ;  and 
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although  the  mort  important  entries  thai  they  cont«in  have  bea 
already  extracted  bj  antiquarians  and  histmians,  it  is  no  small  pleasore 
and  advantage  to  have  them  printed  in  fall,  and  so  to  gain  a  eonseea* 
tive  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  governing  body  daring  a  memoraUe 
period. 

In  the  long  prefaces  which  accompany  these  volames  the  same  diligenee 
is  exhibited ;  and  we  oaght  to  be  grateful  for  the  anxious  care  that  would 
assist  as  in  studying  their  miscellaneous  contents.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
these  prefaces  are  not  of  high  value  as  contributions  to  history.  Perhi^ 
it  is  a  mistake  to  write  long  historical  introdaetions  to  snch  boob: 
perhaps  editorial  excellence  does  not  insure  the  qualities  of  an  historian. 
I  am  unwilling  to  find  fault,  especially  as  I  treated  critically  the  pre&cM 
of  the  former  volames  of  this  valuable  series ;  hut  there  are  the  sanM 
defects  as  before;  the  same  air  of  surprise  about  well-known  events, 
the  same  weak  expressions — '  it  appears,' '  it  should  be  remembered/  '  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,'  '  must  have  been,'  and  so  on — and  the  same  way 
of  speaking  as  if  the  entries  in  the  council  book  were  the  only  record  in 
existence  of  the  matters  to  which  they  refer.  Thus :  *  we  see  from  a  ]aAa 
entry  that  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  at  Glastonbury  a  colony  of  worsted 
makers,  similar  to  that  already  in  existence  near  Norwich.*  Surdy 
Somerset's  Glastonbury  colony  with  Pnllain,  their  pastor,  is  pretty  w^ 
known  in  history.  The  beginning  of  the  vestiary  controversy — a  very 
serious  event,  of  course — with  Hooper's  scruples,  is  given  thus :  •  Hie 
case  of  Hooper,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  very  different '  from  that 
of  Heath  and  Day,  '  as  be  apparently  was  merely  unable  to  satisfy  hit 
conscience  as  to  the  order  of  consecration  and  the  robes  which  he  wai 
required  to  wear  at  the  ceremony.'  The  laborious  lists  of  members  of 
the  council  at  different  dates,  to  show  the  successive  changes,  are  not 
very  needful.  Much  of  the  work  of  these  prefaces  is  really  done  by  the 
careful  indexes. 

These  volumes  are  a  storehouse  to  which  the  student  may  go  with 
his  particular  points  ;  that  is  the  use  of  them ;  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  attempt  to  display  their  contenis  at  large.  Perhaps  one  or  two  matters 
mf  y  b3  noticed.  The  calamitous  inquiry  into  church  goods,  which  swept 
the  churches  so  ruthlessly  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  curious  sort  of  way  above  described  :  '  An  inventory  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  all  remaining  church  plate  and  bells : '  and  the 
reference  given  is  to  29  Jan.  1552,  where  it  is  said  that  letters  w^« 
ordered  to  be  sent  into  every  shire  to  deliver  to  commissioners  ths 
inventories  that  had  been  already  delivered  to  the  shires  by  other  com- 
missioners. This  is  a  reference  to  what  was  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
inquiry,  not  a  reference  to  the  beginning ;  but  I  rather  think  that  this 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  writers,  so  it  was  well  to  give  it.  But 
reference  would  have  been  more  properly  made  to  the  entry  under  4 
March  of  the  previous  year,  when  commissioners  were  first  ordered  into 
all  the  shires,  because  the  king  wanted  '  a  mass  of  money.'  This  markt 
the  beginning  of  the  devastation.  In  the  latter  of  these  two  volumei 
Mr.  Dasent  prints  'all  tried'  where  the  sense  requires  altered,  in  aa  - 
important  entry,  20  Nov.  1552,  about  the  forty-two  articles,  the  Edwardiaa^ 
Articles  of  religion.    The  council  returned  them  to  Craumer,  who  htjj 
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lUreftdy  examined  tliem,  that  he  might  consider  some  fresh  alterations 
made  by  the  king's  chaplains  and  others ;  the  articles  had  been,  they 
said, '  in  some  part  altered,'  bo  they  scut  them  back  to  him. 

R,  W.  Dixon. 


thniliaiis  II.  Wahltiim  romisclicn  Konlgc,  15C2,  mil  hc&onderer  Bcrikk' 
iichti^unc/  (hrPolitik  Kursachsetis.  Von  Dr.  Walteii  Goetz.  (Wiirz- 
bm-g :  Becker.    18Q1.) 

Tub  contents  of  this  monograph  consist  mainly  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tw«ea  the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  electors  during  the  years  1561-2, 
whieh  led  to  the  imanimous  election  of  Maximilian  as  king  of  the  Romans 
OQ  24  Nov.  15G2.  The  introductory  sections  deal  with  the  hostitity  of  the 
yonag  Maximilian  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  Philip,  with  his  attempts 
to  gain  touch  with  the  protestant  party,  and  with  the  failure  of  his  schemes 
lo  Mcure  Ins  election  as  king  of  the  Romans  upon  his  father's  succession 
lo  the  empire.  Between  the  years  1558  and  1501  the  question  seems  to 
Lave  dropped  out  of  sight. 

The  author's  niotif  is  to  suggest  that  the  halting,  compromising  churac- 
ler  of  Maximilian's  reign  was  due  to  the  contradictory  pledges  given  to  the 
Mtliolic  and  protestant  parties  as  the  price  of  his  election  as  kiiig  of  the 
Bomans.  The  evidence,  howe\er,  which  is  presented  hardly  hears  out 
thi*  toggeetion  as  far  as  the  protestant  electors  are  concerned,  for  there  is 
lilUe  connexion  between  the  final  negotiations  and  what  may  be  termed 
Um  prote:5tant  phase  of  MaxiniiHan's  career.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed, 
lliai  the  ecclesiastical  electors  demanded  and  received  guarantees  that  Maxi- 
milian would  remain  true  to  the  catholic  traditions  of  the  Ilabsburgs. 
tpon  this  point  the  emperor  had  fully  satisfied  himself  before  Jie  broached 
le  subject  of  his  son's  electiou,  and  the  same  conviction  induced  Albert 
rf  Bavaria  and  Philip  of  Spain  to  give  llaxiuiilian  their  warm  support, 
Kven  the  curia  facilitated  an  election  made  without  its  formal  assent,  and 
while  Ferdinand  himself  was  as  yet  uncrowned. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  so  certain  that  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 

Imodeaburg  were  convinced  of  Maximilian's  futttre  conversion  to  protest- 

)ti«ni,  or  that  they  denninded  or  received  any  pledges  to  that  eflfect,  or 

it  tliey  wojild  have  withheld  their  \'otes  had  they  foreijeen  the  chai'acter 

lis  future  reign.  The  elector  palatine  voted,  as  the  author  shows,  under 

impulsion.     Opposed  as  he  was  by  tradition  to  the  continuance  of  the 

in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  the  motives  of  his  opposition  were  niainly 

Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Phihp  of  Hesse  had  failed  to 

him  that  Maximilian's  election  would  not  be  a  check  to  the  de- 

llopment  of  his  creed.     A  belief  in  Maximilian's  protestant  tendencies 

tlonbiedly  existed  among  tlie  junior  members  of  the  houses  of  Wettin  and 

HohwiroUern,  such  as  Jolm  George  of  Saxony  and  the  enthusiastic  hut 

spnciical  margrave  John  of  Brandenbm'g-Kiistrin.     But  it  is  hardly 

)bable  that  such  cautious  diplomatists  as  the  electors  Augustus  and  Jor.- 

Uiim  pinne«l  their  faith  on  the  protestantism  of  a  princy  who  found  sup 

)rt  with  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  with  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  Philip 

[,  and  who  had  satisfied  the  doubts  of  his  own  zealous  catholic  father. 

Tbore  was,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Goetz  fully  shows,  no  other  practical  alter- 
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native.    All  parties  seemed  agreed  that  a  disputed  saccession  on  Ferfi- 
nand's  death  would  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  religious  war ;  the 
ecclesiaBtical  electors  feared  that  without  Ferdinand's  support  the)'  would 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  protestant  princes,  while  the  latter  dreaded 
foreign  interference.  Other  candidates  there  were  none.  Antony  of  Navarre  ] 
and  Frederick  II  of  Denmark  were  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  curious  negotiations  of  the  French  agent,  the  Rhinegrave  John  Philip, 
with  the  latter  were  directed  rather  to  his  marriage  with  Mary  Stuart  ihanj 
to  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  at  all  events  the  queen  Tuollief' 
offei*ed  no  opposition   to  Maximilian.      The  natural  head  of  an  anti- 
Uabsburg  catholic  party,  Albert  of  Bavaria,  was  Maximihau's  brotheriii« 
law  and  devoted  friend.    Augustus  of  Saxony,  the  leader  of  German  pr 
testantism,  refused  to  be  a  candidate.    The  continued  ])ossGSsion  of 
electorate  by  the  Albertijie  line  of  Wettin  depended  upon  the  soUdit 
of  the  Austro- Saxon  alliance,  and  Augustus  was  pressing  for  yet  further 
territorial  favours.     Joachim  of  Brandenburg  was  only  too  ready  to  adopt 
a  policy  which  was  acceptable  at  once  to  Wettin  and  to  Habsburg.    It  iB 
very  doubtful  if  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  had  any  desire 
a  protestant  emperor,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  compromise 
Germany   and  avoidance  of  European  compUcations  were  the  lea(] 
principles  of  their  poHcy.    We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Goetz  as  tothr 
merits  of  the  elector  palatine's  somewhat  factious  opposition,  excellent  as_ 
were  its  motives.    The  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  Augustxis) 
Joachim  was  justified  by  more  than  half  a  century  of  almost  profoi] 
peace,  and  its  final  disturbance  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  elector  palatine's  views.  E.  Abmstbong. 


EngdaniJ  ai  de  Ncderlandcn  in  dc  ecrsie  Jaren  van  Elizabeth's  Tiege€nfi( 
1558-1667.     Door  II.  Rrugmans.     (Gromngen  :  J.  II.  Iluber.     189S 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne  the 
various  provincea  which  fonned  what  was  called  the  Netherlands,  or 
Countries,  had  been  united  under  various  titles,  for  considerably  ma 
than  a  century,  under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  During 
whole  of  this  period  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  princes  of  that  house 
maintain  frit'tidly  relations  with  England,  at  first  as  being  their  natui 
ally  against  France,  and  later  because  of  the  close  coniniercial  intercourse 
which  sprang  up  between  their  Flemish  subjects  and  the  neighbor 
island  kingdom.  These  friendly  relations  found  expression  in  1496  in 
treaty  o!  comniorco  kno^wn  as  the  Magnus  Intercursus,  which  was 
main  provisions  as  near  an  approach  to  free  trade  as  was  possible  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.  It  allowed  to  merchants  and  traders  of  both  countries 
free  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  their  respective  sovereigns  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  ;  no  port  dues  were  to  be  charged  except  such 
as  had  been  in  force  for  fifty  years ;  fishery  was  to  be  free  in  all  wat 
no  hindrances  were  placed  in  the  way  of  fishermen  in  foreign  harboi 
strict  injunctions  wore  laid  down  against  piracy  and  private  reprisals, 
precautions  taken  for  insuring  the  safety  on  the  high  seas  and  in  harbt 
of  ships,  crows,  and  cargoes,  as  weU  as  of  merchants  on  shore.  During 
the  sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  IntercursM 
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\Iagnus  came  into  force  until  the  abdication  of  Charles  V  the  treaty  had 
*oen  maintained  and  had  worked  smootlily  and  well.     The  account  of  the 
lisiurbing  forces,  which  to  a  great  extent  marred  this  good  accord  during 
he  next  decade,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  volume  under  review.     The  period 
[1558-1.567)  which  Dr.  Brugmaus  has  selected  for  the  subject  of  a  mono- 
graph oii  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  is  that  in 
which  Margaret  of  Parma  governed  the  Low  Countries,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  brother  Philip  II,  her  regency  almost  coinciding  with  the  first 
seven  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     This  collocation  of  names  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  causes  were  likely  to  arise  which  might  imperil,  if 
not  put  an  end  to,  the  hitlierto  amicable  relations  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  people  of  the  two  countries  were  indeed  bound  together  as 
closely  as  ever  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and,  after  the  loss  of  Calais, 
Antwerp  had  beconke  even  more  essential  than  before  to  English  merchants 
M  their  staple  port  on  the  continent.    But,  unfortunately  for  the  Nether- 
land  pro\'inces,  their  new  sovereign  bad  little  affection  for  them,  and  from 
the  first  regarded  them  as  mere  appendages  to  Spain.     The  union  was  in 
every  way  an  unnatural  one.     Peace  with  England  was  for  the  Nether- 
lands a  vital  question,  for  Spain  an  impossibility;  and  this  despite  the 
efforts  of  both  the  sovereigns.    Through  all  the  tortuous  windings  of  their 
^dplicy  Olio  purpose  may  bo  digcorned,  which  gives  the  clue  to  what  other- 
Hbc  would  appear  a  mere  intricate  maze  of  contradictions,  indecisions,  and 
^fcbterfuges,  the  desire  of  both  Philip  and  Elizabeth  alike  to  maintain  the 
^feace,  or  at  least  to  avoid  an  open  breach  of  it  as  long  as  possible.     But 
circumfltanccs  were  too  strong  for  them.    The  growing  comraorcial  enter- 
prise and  adventurous  spint  of  the  English  people  were  stirred  to  fever 
beat  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the  Now  World,  and  it  was 
the  fierce  determination  of  her  bold  mariners  to  rob  the  Spaniard  of  his 
monopoly  of  the  Indies,  far  more  than  religious  antipathy,  which  wag 
gradually  to  force  the  hand  of  the  reluctant  Elizabeth,  and  eventually  to 
■rive  Philip  to  embark  his  fortunes  upon  the  Invincible  Armada. 
H    The  years  vnth  which  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Brugmans  deals  ean- 
^Bi  be  compared    with   those   that  follow  in  interest.     They  are  the 
^romewhat  tame  prelude    to    the  eighty  years'  war.    The  mission    of 
D'Assonleviile  and  the  subsequent  conferences  at  Bruges  would  bo  more 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  had  they  taken  place  at  a  different 
e.      Bnt  having,  as  they  had,  practically  no  influence  on  subsequent 
|0,  a  brief  reference   to   them  must  suffice.     The  grievances  and 
ones  suffered  by  Flemish  merchants,  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  hands  of  the  Enghsh  sea-rovers  in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's 
ign  aroused  in  the  Low  Countries  no  small  feeUng  of  resentment.    The 
ult  v.TiS  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Intercursus.  Finding  that,  despite 
frequent  complaints,  no  redress  could  bs  obtained  from  the  English  go- 
vernment, Margaret  of  Parma  at  the  end  of  1.503  issued  a  proclamation 
bidding  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  manufactures  from 
gland.    This,  as  might    be  expected,  led  to  reprisals,  and  in  the 
owing  March  (Mr.  Froude '  says  May)  an  edict  declared  the  English 
closed  to  the    Flemings,     Such  a   state  of  things  being    found 
durable  by  both  peoples  alike,  after  many  delays  and  much  diplo- 

'  History  of  EngltiHii,  vol.  viii.  p.  42, 
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matic  skinuishing  a  conference  between  three  ddegates  from  each  go< 
vemment  was  at  length  arranged  to  meet  at  Bruges  in  1565  (24  Mard), 
free  commercial  relations  being  meanwhile  restored.     The  object  and 
interest  of  England,'  as  Dr.  Bmgmans  points  out,  was  not  to  come 
to  any  decision  on  the  controverted  question,  but  to  prolong  the  negotia- 
tions as  long  as  possible  and  thus  maintain  the  status  quo.    In  attaining 
this  result  the  English  delegates  were  entirely  successful.     After  manj 
meetings  and  long  fencing  without  any  definite  issue  being  arrived  at,  the 
conference  was,  at  the  end  of  September,  pror(^ed  until  the  folloving 
spring.     In  1566,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  bad 
changed.     It  was  the  year  of  the  famous  compromise,  and  the  Spanisli 
government  found  its  attention  diverted  to  much  more  serious  and 
pressing  difficulties.    The  conference  met  indeed  on  1  May,  but  only 
to  arrange  a  settlement  on  the  English  terms.    The  hands  of  the  regent 
were  tied,  and  the  interests  of  the  Flemings  were  sacrificed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Spanish  government.    Such  at  least  is  the  concluaon  of 
Dr.  Brugmans,  and  no  doubt  d  priori  it  is  a  just  one.     But  those  wbo 
know  what  was  to  be  the  terrible  sequel  to  the  events  of  that  year  1566 
cannot  but  regard  the  decisions  of  the  conference  as  a  matter  of  infini- 
tesimal importance.    When  one  thinks  of  the  utter  havoc  and  desolation 
which  were  impending  over  that  fair  province  of  Flanders  and  its  world- 
famous  port,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  whether  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  to  regulate  their  traffic  with  England  were  more 
or  less  favourable.     Two  decades  of  horror  and  bloodshed  were  to  pass 
over  them,  and  then  we  find   that  Holland   has  taken   the   place  of 
Flanders  as  the  commercial  rival  of  England,   and  that  Amsterdam  is 
already  rising  to  mercantile  supremacy  on  the  ruins  of  Antwerp.    Indi- 
rectly there  is  much  in  Dr.  Brugmans's  work  which  is  suggestive  and 
valuable,  especially  in  the  side  lights  which  it  throws  upon  Elizabeth's 
character  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  such 
men  as  Thomas  Gresham,  Richard  Clough,  Grobbendonck,  John  Fitz- 
williams,  and  others  in  acting  as  financial  or  political  agents  of  the 
English  goveniment.  George  Edmundson. 

Documents  concernant  Ics  Belationscntre  Ic  Ducd'Atijou  et  les  Pays-Bas. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  (Sept.  1578-Jan.  1581).  Publics  par  P.  L.  Muller 
et  A.  DiEOERicK.  JVcrken  van  het  Ilistorisch  Genootschap,  gevestigd 
te  Utrecht.  Nieuwe  Sorie,  No.  55,  57.  ('s  Gravenhage :  Nijhoff. 
1891.) 

These  two  volumes  should  be  read  together,  for  the  documents  thus 
grouped  bring  into  relief  the  causes  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  alternate 
failure  and  success  in  his  negotiations  with  the  states-general.  Invited 
by  the  leading  nobility  of  Hainault,  he  was,  on  his  appearance  in  1578, 
by  no  means  a  generally  welcome  guest.  Yet  it  was  essential  that  the 
states-general,  after  the  defeat  of  Gembloux,  should  come  to  terms  with 
the  French  prince.     On  the  one  hand  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  he 

'  All  the  documents  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  conferences  at  Bruges  are 
to  bo  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  very  valuable  lidations  Politiques  dcs  Pays-lias  et  de 
VAngletare  sons  le  R^gne  de  PhiUi)i)e  II  puUUs  jmr  le  baron  Keiryn  dc  Letten- 
Iwvc  (for  the  Belgian  government). 
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light  pose  as  the  leader  of  Walloon  Catholicism  and  disavow  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent,  or  even  associate  himself  with  Don  John  or  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  of  Parma.  On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Orange  and 
the  niotleratefi,  who  wished  the  religious  factor  as  far  as  possible  eliminated, 
saw  in  Aujou  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  John  Casiniir,  who 
"was  supporteil  by  EngUsh  subsidies  and  rested  on  the  fanatical  sectarianism 
of  the  Ghentish  democracy. 

Nevertheless  Anjou'a  position  was  farcical.  He  entered  into  a  fonual 
treaty  with  the  states-general  and  received  the  title  of  protector  of  iJf If,ne 
liberty  ;  but  the  towns  of  the  very  province  which  invited  him  refused  to 
ailniit  iiis  troops,  and  the  states-general  took  no  pains  to  enforce  the 
treaty  obligations  ;  still  less  would  they  give  the  duke  the  command  of 
tlji.-ir  forces.  Anjou's  funds  were  exhausted  within  a  few  days ;  his 
luercenaries  deserted  either  to  the  Calvinist  camp  of  John  Casimir  or  to 
tlie  catholic  levies  of  the  malcontents.  His  campaign,  if  it  were  a  cam- 
paign, ended  with  the  treacherous  but  ludicrous  attempt  on  Slona,  and 
liis  relations  with  the  states-general,  if  end  they  did,  concluded  with  his 
^"ithdrawal  into  France. 

Anjou's  intention,  however,  was  merely  redder  pour  viiciix  sauicr. 

-A.t  the  end  of  six  months  his  position  was  very  different ;  ho  was  now  no 

longer  the  wooer,  but  the  wooed.     He  was  offered  not  a  shadowy  pro- 

doctorate,  but  the  sovereignly  of  the  Netherlamii;,  restricted  though  it  was 

*.>jr  every  conceivable  constitutional  guarantee.  Tlit;  obvious  reason  for  the 

<i:  liange  was  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  mediation  at  Cologne,  the  lastserious 

^^ttempt  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  between  Philip  and  his  subjocts.  Yet 

^  ^  was  early  foreseen  that  the  conference  must  end  in  failure,  and  the  nego- 

■^iatjonswith  Anjou  were  pushed  almost  to  a  conclusion  before  the  certainly 

*^i  failure  was  publicly  admitted.     The  documents  show  that  the  causes  of 

tlie  change  must  be  sought  elsewhere.     Alexander  of  Parma  was  an 

^  ntagonist  of  very  different  calibre  from  Don  John  of  Austria.   His  capture 

o  f  Slaiestricht  contributed  largely  both  to  the  failure  of  the  conference  of 

C^ologne  and  the  success  of   the  negotiations  with  Anjou,     it  cut  the 

K&atural  line  of  commimication  with  Germany,  and  forced   the  slates- 

f^tncral  to  choose  between  France  and  England,    More  decisive  still  was 

t,lu'  development  of   antagonism  to  the  states-general  in   the  southern 

V*'o^ince8.     Anjou  hud  been  obviously  unable,  the  statos-gineral  appa- 

r-etitly  uuwilUng,  to  check  the  gross  breaches  of  the  pacification  by  the 

^^Ifa-Calvinists of  (Ihent.     The  catholics  were  forced  to  resort  to  Spanish 

T  "  11.     Moutigni,  the  head  of  the  malcontent  Walloon  nobility,  was 

into   touch   with   Lii   Motte,  who   had    already  reconciled   his 

^»erfnt8  in  Artois  with   Spain,     The  national  catholics  of  the  Walloon 

.***Ovinces   necessarily  followed  the  lead  of   the  Ilaiuault   malcontents. 

**e  union  of  Arras  was  professe<lly  hut  a  league  within    the  general 

(■**K>ciation  of    the  provinces,  but   it   contained  in  reality  the  germ  of 

*P<leni  Belgium,  and  this  the  foresight  of  William  of  Orange  recognised. 

**i»  attempt  to  effect  &  reconciliation  by  the  treaty  of  Commincs  was 

'"Ulified  by  the  violence  of  the  men  of  tlhent,  and  the  treaty  of  }^t.  Eloi 

^^tween  Philip  and  the  provhices  of  Artois  and  llainault,  and  the  towns  of 

;*lencicmics,  Douai,  and  Orchies  converted  recrimination  and  retaliation 

^^f^  open  war.    The  capture  of  La  Nouc,  the  one  capable  officer  whom 
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the  states-general  possessed,  rendered  foreign  aid  the  more  essential,  and 
indeed  determined  the  departure  of  the  embassy  to  France.  Yet  thi  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand  at  Ghent  and  in  expelling  the  extremists.  Flanders, 
which  had  been  foremost  in  resisting  Anjon  on  his  first  appearance,  was 
now  the  first  proM'nce  to  welcome  him,  while  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
induced  to  acquiesce  on  the  understanding  that  his  sovereignty  should 
compromise  neither  their  religious  nor  political  status  quo.  The  resistance 
of  the  less  important  northern  provinces  was  practically  overlooked,  while 
the  prophetic  suspicion  of  the  town  of  Antwerp  was  temporarily  lolled. 

The  acceptance  of  Anjou  had  thus  become  both  possible  and  necessary, 
but  he  must  pay  his  price.     The  French  prince  on  this  occasion  must  be 
no  private  ailventurer ;  he  must  guarantee  the  support,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  England,  and  above  all  he  must  pledge  the  crown  of  France 
to  give  substantial  aid.    Anjou's  arrival  was  to  be  the  reaHsation  of 
William's  dreams,  the  signal  for  a  war  not  religious,  but  political  and 
European,  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  with  the  natural  catholic  supporter  of 
protestant  resistance  to  the  Hapsburgs.    This  alone  could  reunite  the 
disunited  pro^inces  of  the  Netherlands.    War  must  be  waged  against 
Spain  not  only  in  the  Netherlands  but  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies. 
The  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
John  of  Nassau,  above  all  things  anti-cathohc  and  Teutonic  in  sym- 
pathies, was  converted  to  the  necessity  of  the  French  alliance,  notwith- 
standing his  clear  insight  into  Anjou's  character.    Nor  did  William  hioi' 
self  cherish  any  illusions  on  this  head,  though  the  documents  now  printed 
seem  to  prove  that  St.  Aldegonde  was  genuinely  captivated  by  the  French 
prince's  powers  of  personal  fascination.     This  fact  was  of  no  inconsider- 
able weight  in  Netherland  history.    Posterity  has  difiiculty  in  according 
duo  iniiwrtance  to  the  influence  of  personal  attraction  unaccompanied  hy 
character  or  capacity  ;  yet  this  is  an  element  to  be  constantly  weighed  in 
the  history  of  the  later  members  of  the  house  of  Valois.     St.  Aldegonde 
had  the  peculiar  weakness  and  strength  of  great  orators  and  pamphleteers, 
facility  of  impression  and  faculty  of  expression.    That  Anjou  was  greeted 
for  a  moment  as  the  messiah  of  the  Low  Countries  was  due  to  the  senti- 
ment and  the  pen  of  Marnix. 

Such  are  the  general  lines  which  receive  proof  or  illustration  from  the 
documents  now  presented.  The  sources  are  so  various  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  in  detail.  The  numerous  letters  of  Anjou's  envoy,  Dea 
Pruneaux,  are,  however,  of  quite  peculiar  value.  At  once  candid  and 
moilest,  persevering  and  despondent,  he  illustrates  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
shortcomings  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  aid  proffered  by 
his  master.  It  may  be  added  that  the  editors'  notes  are  of  great  value  to 
the  student  of  Netherland  history,  and  their  digression  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  malcontents  into  a  Spanish  party  needs  no  apology,  this  being 
at  once  a  most  difficult  episode,  and  closely  connected  with  the  first  and 
second  expeditions  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

The  editors  warn  their  readers  that  they  must  exercise  patience  in 
awaiting  a  further  and  probably  yet  more  interesting  instalment  of  these 
documents.  £.  Abmstbono. 


^1t  is 

Kade 
^nSidm 


Ur  Philip  Sidney.    (Hcroos  of  the  Nations.)    By  11.  R.  Fox  Bourne, 

(London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1801.) 

_1t  is  unfortunate  that  the  conditions  of  the  series  in  which  he  writes  have 
le  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  to  embody  in  his  new  hfe  of 

iidney  all  the  scholarly  apparatus  of  his  earlier  *  Memoir.'  Had  he  done 
I  so,  he  would  have  produced  as  good  a  biography  as  wc  need  look  for.  As 
^Hl  Is,  students  will  have  to  pass  from  the  new  matter  and  mature  jiidg- 
^Hgcnts  of  the  second  work  to  the  dociinionts  and  references  of  the  first. 
^^Dtherwise  we  may  cordially  recommend  this  study  of  Sidney,  treated  as 
^Bihe  type  of  English  chivalry  in  the  Elizabethan  age.'  The  book  gives  us 
^Bt  portrait  at  once  hfelike  and  harmonious,  and  the  reserve  and  conimon- 
r  sense  of  Mr.  Bourne's  style  is  a  notable  rarity  where  a  siiirit  of  undue 
I      adulation  has  been   often   the   fashion.      The  narrative  is   interesting 

throughout,  and  the  illustrations,  specially  those  of  houses,  are  good.  Mr. 
I  Fox  Bourne  has  made  diligent  use  of  recently  calendared  manuscript 
1      eolbetiasSt  and  has  supplied  a  considerable  number  of  new  facts,  dates, 

corrections,  and  details  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  all  such  additions  references 

are  duly  given.     Among  these  are  two  sinecures  held  by  Sidney;  tlio  lay 

h rectorship  of  a  parish  in  Flintshire  and  the  stewardship  to  tiie  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  which  helped  to  eke  out  his  slender  income.     Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
Balls  attention  in  his  preface  to  an  interesting,  and  we  think  a  very  just, 
change  of  view  with  regard  to  Sidney's  att;ichmenfc  to  Lady  Rich,  and  the 
songs  and  sonnets  to  which  it  gave  occasion.     He  '  repudiates '  the  adverse 
judgments  passed  in  his  earher  volimic  upon  poems  and  poet  alike.     Bat 
treating  the  whole  episode  as  unimportaut,  and  the  sonnets  as  scarcely 
lore  than  hterary  exercises  describiug  fanciful  incidents  in  exaggerated 
iguage  and  without '  any  serious  intent,'  he  appears  to  err  almost  equally 
another  fhrection.    The  arguments  here  arrayed  ngainst  the  auto- 
iphical  value  of  the  sonnets  are  carefully  stated  and  well  urged  ;  but 
ley  are  opposed  by  some  excellent  critics,  and  will  fail,  we  think,  to  con- 
pince  most  readers  of  *  Astrophel  and  Stella.'     Nor  can  we  find  in  the 
series  of  poems  the  hints  of  Lady  llicli's  guilt  which  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
considers  *  would  certainly  have  provided '  her  husband  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  had  they  been  taken  seriously  by  Sidney's  contem- 
poraries.    The  poems  may  be  held  to  be  themselves  the  best  witness  to 
Stella's  character  in  the  early  years  of  her  marriage.     Indeed,  throughout 
»e  course  of  that  unfortunate  union,  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
Iways  on  her  side— so  much  so  indeed,  that,  in  granting  the  divorce  in  1605, 
is  recorded  that  the  archbishop  '  chid  my  Lord  Rich  very  much  and  gave 
iy  lady  great  commendation.'     With  regard  to  another  point  of  more 
irectly  historical  interest,  wc  cannot  but  regret  that  eo  clearsighted  an 
Bquirer  as  Mr.  Fox  Bovnne  has  not  carefully  examined  the  mysterious 
Insions  in  Languet's  correspondence,  1577-1578,  which  seem  to  point 
proposed  marriage  l>etween  Sidney  and  a  princess  of  one  of  the 
>testant  houses  on  the  Rhine.     Mr.  Bourne  refers  to  the  matter,  but 
as  no  satisfactory  solution.     Yet  the  passages  in  Languet's  letters, 
read  consecutively,  are  full  of  suggestions,  and  seem  to   tell  a 
toflkiently  intelligible  story.  Bachael  Poole. 
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Les  Bglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre.    Par  le  Baron  F.  de  Schickleb, 
8  vols.    (Paris :  Fischbacher.    1892.) 

This  work  represents  the  first  portion  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  foreign  Refugee  churches  in  this  country.  Ever  since  the 
cessation  of  the  labours  of  the  Parker  Society  a  mass  of  material  has  been 
and  is  still  accumulating  on  a  subject  that  sheds  a  most  powerful  side- 
light on  our  own  church  history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  of  this  material  the  above  work  represents  the  first ' 
attempt  at  a  synthesis  in  a  manner  at  once  broad  and  exhaustive. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  work  is  intended  to  stand  finally  in  its  present 
form.    The  second  volume  stops  short  at  the  Revocation,  the  third  v(dame 
being  devoted  entirely  to  piices  justificatives.    Further  it  is  not  a  history 
of  the  Refugee  churches,  nor  yet  of  the  Huguenot  churches.    It  is  an 
account  of  the  French-speaking  Refugee  churches  in  this  country.    This 
voluntary  hmitation  of  the  subject  is  important,  and  it  must  be  conleBsed 
somewhat  arbitrary.    In  many,  or  most,  cases  these  French-speaking 
churches  are  of  Walloon  origin,  deriving  their  existence  from  an  emigra- 
tion of  Low  Country  refugees  mostly  Flemish,  partly  Walloon,  at  first 
worshipping  together  and  ruled  by  one  consistory ;  and  when  a  separate 
church  system  was  erected  as  a  convenience  to  the  French-speaking 
element,  an  integral  bond  of  union  was  preserved  between  the  two 
organisations.    This  was  the  case  e.g.  at  Sandwich,  Norwich,  and  most 
conspicuously  of  all  at  London  where  the  Coetus,  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  united  Flemish  and  French  consistories,  survived  throughont. 
In  comparison  with  such  churches,  Walloon  by  derivation  and  intimately 
related  to  the  accompanying  Dutch  church,  those  settlements  such  as 
Canterbury,  Rye,  Ac,  which  were  purely  French  and  Huguenot  in  origin, 
are  small.    It  is  no  contradiction  of  this  integral  mutual  bond  that  the 
two  churches  or  tongues  subsequently  formed  separate  colloques.    The 
fomiation  of  the  Flemish  colloque  dates  from  1575,  that  of  the  French  was 
six  years  later  in  origin.     A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  tie  uniting  the 
latter  churches  is  afforded  by  the  records  of  the  meetings  pubUshed  by  the 
Huguenot  Society.  The  looseness  of  the  lower  organisation  readily  explains 
why  for  long  it  proceeded  no  higher.     But  integrally  and  theoretically  the 
idea  of  a  higher  unity  than  the  colloque  and  embi'acing  all  the  Refugee 
churches  of  both  languages  was  never  lost  sight  of.    A  feeble  attempt  at 
it  was  made  in  1571  ;  four  years  later,  when  the  Flemish  colloque  was 
established,  the  Walloon  churches  were  accorded  the  right  of  sending 
deputies ;  in  1601  a  synod  of  both  languages  was  held,  a  second  was  called 
in  1G34  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  Laud,  and  the  period  of  the 
civil  wars  saw^  an  active  resumption  of  the  idea,  not  less  than  three  synods 
being  held  between  1641  and  1647.    And  after  the  organisation  fell  to 
pieces,  after  the  D'Assigny  scandals,  the  next  century  witnessed  an 
attempt  at  renval  that  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  movement 
among  the  English  Dissenters  which  gave  rise  to  the  'United  Brethren' 
in  various  counties. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  would  seem  somewhat  arbitrary  to  accept  any 
classification  of  the  subject  based  on  mere  similarity  of  language  and  to 
deal  only  with  one  church  or  tongue.    The  subject  is  capable  of  wider  treat- 


I    xnent,  and  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Baroii  de  Scliickler  will 

^ehre  us  the  completion  of  this  fine  work,  not  by  adding  a  separate  account 

^■t  the  Dutch  refugee  churches,  but  by  conibming  the  two. 

^^      None  the  less   for  the  purposes  of  our  religious  history,  and  more 

particularly  for  the  history  of   the  beginnings  of  English  Dissent,  the 

present  work  forms  the  most  important  contribution   to  constructive 

iTces  that  has  appeared  since  the  Zurich  and  Original  Letters  of  the 

Lrker  Society.     The  light  it  throws  on  Elizabethan  Puritauisui  in  its 

)nd  stage  (to  adopt  the  teniiinology)  is  not  merely  a  side-light.    It  is 

}t  and  powerful.    With  V'estiarian  ruiitanisui  the  refugee  influence  bad 

I      — from  the  nature  of  the  case — nothing  to  do.     But  for  the  Puritanism 

^^tbat  contended  for  a  new  platfonn  of  church  government  it  was  most 

^JlBgnificant.     These  churches  were  invariably  organised  on  a  presbyterian 

system,  the  consistory  administering  the  disciplinw  with  unshaken  re>;olu- 

tion  ;  and  the  question  of  the  influence  of  such  a  phenomenon  on  the 

mind  of  Cartwright  and  Travers  naturally  recurs. 

At  the  verj'  last  moment  the  actual  case  for  a  derivation  or  trans- 

N mission  of  idea  seems  to  break  down.     The  architect  of  the  system  under 
irhich  the  first  and  pattern  Refugee  chvuTh— that  at  London — was  organ- 
ised was  John  Laski.     In  his  model  of  diiictpline  he  ]eft  the  election  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  church.   The  i>oint 
^■is  fundamental,  and  one  is  extremely  grateful  for  the  elaborate  examina- 
^Hbon  of  the  various  disciplines  aiforded  in  the  text  and  Hupplementary 
volume  of  this  work.    It  was  only  gradually  under  the  subsequent  re- 
^■fisions  of  the  *  Discipline '  by  Des  Gallars  and  La  Fontaine  that  election 
^|or  co-option  by  the  consistory  was  subslituled.     Uow  was  it  with  our 
native  evanescent  sixteenth-century  presbyteriunisra?    In  mere  mutter  of 
theory  the  point  which  the  Refugee  churches  reached  in  1.580  had  been 
reached  in  France,  at  the  national  synod  at  Nismes  eight  years  before — 
and  earlier  still — and  had  been  embodied  in  the  Rochelle  edition  of  our 
_own  •  Disciplina  Sacra '  in  so  many  words  :  cut  autcm  elecliovia  idonei  itd 
lunus  aliquod  eccle&iaiticiim  in  ecclesia  gcrendum  lyer  sennttim  rcliqua 
'ita  ecclesia  approhante  desitjnatio — one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
le  *  Disciplina  Sacra  '  is  moi-e  explicit  than  the  written  declarations  of 
either  Cartwright  or  Calvin — though  not  mure  explicit  than  the  Genevan 
practice.     This    futile    Cartwright   movement  was   certainly  and   solely 
from  Geneva,  and  in  so  far  it  is  not  correct  to  assert  as  has  been  done 
, quite  recently  that  Laski  is   the  originator  of  presbytei-tanism  in  this 
country  and  that  we  inherit  it  from  tho  Refugee  church  of  the  days  of 
tawnrd  VL 

In  other  directions  the  influence  of  these  Refugee  churches  diminishes 

in  extent  on  careful  appreciation.    Tho  govemmtiit  both  of  Elizabeth 

^*^  Jarues  was  most  intolerant  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 

"*"fugee  establishments  in  the  parochial  organisation — of  any  harbouring 

°'  discontented  Puritans  or  schismatics,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  direct 

'j'^uchable  instances  of  importance  of  any  such  fostering  and  influencing. 

'   °  'What  an  extent  P^nglish  Puritanism  ran  its  own  course  in  the  earlier 

f^lod  has  only  recently  and  very  strikingly  been  revealed  in  the  discovery 

^he  probably  unique  records  of  a  presbyterian  organisation  in  the  eastern 
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coimtiea,  ospeciolly  Essex  during  the  years  158G-00.  At  the  very  tii 
when  the  Refugee  churches  were  united  among  themselves  hy  the  boi 
of  their  yearly  collo<iues,  and  to  the  continent  by,  at  any  rate,  the  iuvit 
tious  to  attend  the  general  synods  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
English  ministers  who  aflfected  presbytery  were  meeting  in  secret,  at  no 
fixed  centre  of  resort,  xi-ith  no  formal  delegations  from  parishes,  and  moat 
of  all,  without  the  assistance  of  any  lay  elder  element. 

So  much  by  way  of  contrast.  None  the  less  to  the  future  historian  of 
English  Dissent  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  pass  by  the  phenomenon  of 
this  pure  instance  of  presbyterian  organisation  as  manifested  in  the  Refuge 
churches,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  subject  would  He  outside  our  insul 
view  and  research,  in  that  proportion  is  our  indebtedness  to  this  valuable 
work.  French  and  other  archives  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and 
a  first-hand  light  is  thrown  on  many  points  bearing  on  the  history  of  doc- 
tnne  as  well  as  of  discipline.  As  is  well  known,  the  beginnings  of  Englis 
Unitarionisni  are  traceable  to  the  French  and  Dutch  churches  of  Londc 
For  our  conceptions  of  this  we  have  hitherto  been  reduced  (ultimately) 
Strypo  and  the  Parker  Society  volumes.  In  the  present  work  we  ha\ 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  consistory  with 
Hambstede,  Casslodor  di  Rcyna,  Corranus,  and  Acoutius— transactions 
of  first  interest  and  drawn  direct  from  the  records  of  the  consistory. 

For  the  seventeenth  century  the  history  of  these  churches  up  to  the 
Revocation  is  not  bo  suggestively  instructive  as  for  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Tht'y  were  dupendent  on  royal  favour  too  much  to  take  any  etand  and  have 
any  influence  on  the  doctrinal  controversy  of  James's  reign,  or  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  national  church  during  the  revolution  uuder  Charles. 
The  ecclesiastical  debates  of  the  Long  Parliament  during  the  years  lG-11-3, 
and  the  debates  of  the  Westminster  assembly  itself  yield  no  trace  of  any 
coniitrmtive  reference  to  the  Refugee  churches.  Indeed,  the  years  which 
witnessed  the  erection  of  an  English  presbyterian  system,  witnessed  also 
the  yearly  complete  internal  disruption  of  oi'ganisation  of  the  Huguenot 
churches.  '  The  standard  of  the  best  reformed  churches,'  so  insisted  ou 
by  parliament  and  assembly  alike,  was  tacitly,  but  liy  perfect  consent 
limited  to  the  church  of  Scotland  and  tiie  Low  Countries,  with  a  mot 
secondary  reference  to  France.  The  evidence  of  this  negation  is  simply 
the  whole  historical  material  of  the  period — it  stands  out  e.g.  in  Baillic's 
letters,  an  authurily  to  which  Baron  de  Schickler  does  not  refer, 

Tlirough  most  of  the  second  volume  of  the  work  there  is  a  noticeable, 
if  pardonable,  want  of  intimate  touch  with  our  history.  One  could  read 
it  without  suspecting  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gardiner's  works. 
The  judgment  passed  upon  Laud  reads  more  like  one  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  of  our  own  days ;  and  here  and  there  occur  slips  which 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  the  printer.  Such  is  the  reference  to  the 
Westminster  assembly  (i.  119,  note),  to  Doctors'  Commons,  as  at  West- 
minster (ii.  45),  and  the  note— a  perfect  chaos — on  p.  185,  vol.  ii.,  on  the 
two  parliamentary  committees  for  scandalous  and  plimdered  ministers. 
For  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  Baron  de  Sclrickler 
refers  only  to  printed  broadsheets,  possibly  not  being  aware  that 
the  original  records  of  its  resolutions  are  preserved  in  bewildering 
abundance. 
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In  the  same  way  the  account  of  tlio  disturbances  in  the  Canterbary 
Norwich,  and  London  churches  during  1646  would  have  been  much  raore 
clearly  detailed  by  mhiutest  reference  to  the  Lords  mid  Comnioua' 
Journals. 

For  the  earlier  period  of  the  subject,  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the 
'second  part  of  a  register'  among  the  Morriss  MSH.  at  the  Doctor 
Williams  library,  (which  contains  more  than  one  paper  relating  to  the 
French  church),  and  also  jiossibly  to  tbe  Arclibishop  Marsh's  library, 
Dublin.  Most  of  the  Huf^uenot  documents  possessed  by  that  library  were 
returned  to  the  Rochelle  church  in  1W2,  but  there  still  remain  two  large 
volumes  of  MSS.  relating  to  French  protestantism  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  the  later  period,  which  we  still  expect  at  the  hauda  of 
Baron  de  Schickler,  there  is  a  collection  of  material  comprised  in  vola. 
ccliv.-cclxiv.  of  the  Archbishop  Wake  MSS.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
material  of  which  Mr.  R,  L.  Poole  made  such  excellent  use  in  bis 
•  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion.' 

But  these  are  incidental  adjecta  ;  as  a  work,  Baron  de  Schickler's  is 
most  painstaking  and  authentic  in  reftirenco  to  sources,  and  is  one  which 
we  accept  with  unmixed  gratitude  as  at  the  hands  of  a  continental  writer, 
who,  by  his  position  and  equipment,  can  throw  on  the  subject  a  less  insular, 
more  European  light  than  an  EngUsh  writer  perhaps  could  or  would  be 
willing  to  do.  W.  A.  Shaw. 


Pombal,  sein  CkarahUr  und  scitic  Folitik,  nach  den  BcricJitcn  der  kaiser- 
licJien  Gesandtcn  tin  ffchelmcn  Staatsarchlv  in  Wien.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Gescliichte  des  Absolutismus.  Von  Beknfiard  Duhr,  H,  J. 
(Freiburg  im  lireisgau  :  Herder'sche  Yerlagshandlung.     18'Jl.) 

This  little  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  history 
should  not  lie  written.  The  author  has  set  himself  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Pombal,  as  the  arch-oppoui'nt  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  ordinary  estimate  of  his  acliievements  by  nativf  and  foreign 
historians  is  too  favourable.  For  this  purpose  he  has  collected  voluminous 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  Austrian  anibiissadora  and  agents  at  Lisbon 
daring  the  reign  of  Joseph  I  of  Portufj^al.  These  extracts  he  has  grouped, 
with  his  own  comments,  under  diiferont  headings,  sudi  as  economic 
roeasares,  the  army,  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty,  ecclesiastical  pohcy, 
Ac.  Whenever  he  finds  a  sentence  more  than  usually  condemnatory  of 
the  omnipotent  minister,  he  has  it  printed  in  larger  typo. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  method  is  ]iot  likely  to 
jvince  anybody  who  was  not  convinced  beforehanfl.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Ithor  says,  that  Austria  had  no  direct  quarrel  with  Portugal.  But  from 
I75C  Austria  was  the  ally  of  Franco,  and  from  17t51  France  and  Spain 
were  closely  unitt»d  by  the  family  coni]iact.  To  tbis  combination  of 
France  and  Spain  Pombal  was  resolutely  opposed,  and  was  thus  forced  to 
follow  the  traditional  policy  of  a  close  alliance  with  England.  It  is  true 
that  foreign  politics  are  carefully  excluded  from  consideration  in  the 
bcx)k  before  us,  and  that  Portugal  was  not  a  very  important  factor  in 
European  relations.  But  such  considerations  must  have  induenced  both 
the  Austrian  envoys  and  the  Court  of  Vicuna,  which  was  not  likely  to 
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look  with  favour  upon  a  minister  whose  attitude  was  directly  hostile  to 
the  allies  of  Austria,  and  whose  economic  measures  were  dictated  bj 
jealousy  of  foreign  trade. 

Moreover  the  reports  of  ambassadors,  even  when  they  are  quite  impar- 
tial, are  not  an  absolutely  trustworthy  authority  for  a  country's  history. 
Their  sources  of  information  are  always  limited  and  often  tainted.  When 
there  is  no  great  crisis  in  which  their  own  government  is  involved,  they 
are  not  scrupulous  about  retailing  any  gossip  that  may  please  or  amuse 
the  court.  They  think  more  of  filling  their  budget  with  news  than  of 
guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence. 

Even  without  allowing  for  these  considerations,  the  author's  researches 
will  not  very  greatly  modify  the  traditional  estimate  of  Pombal.   It 
needed  no  researches  into  the  archives  of  Vienna  to  prove  that  Pombal 
was  as  absolute  as  a  minister  can  be,  and  that  he,  and  not  Joseph  I,  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  reign.    Nor  did  we  need  any  new  authority 
to  prove  that  his  measures  were  arbitrary,  even  when  his  aims  were  good ; 
that  he  used  extreme  severity  towards  nobles  and  Jesuits,  that  he  gagged 
the  press,  coerced  the  courts  of  justice,  and  resorted  to  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments.  The  great  rulers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  Pombal  is  a  veiy 
good  example,  have  not  usually  been  regarded  as  champions  of  individual 
hberty  or  as  advocates  of  constitutional  checks  upon  despotism.    Nor  will 
any  one  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Pombal's  policy  of  protection,  which  he 
carried  further  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  not  attended  ^th 
unmixed  success ;    that  the  native   manufactures    which  he    fostered 
perished  when  his  support  was  withdrawn ;  that  his  exclusive  companies, 
from  which  Portugal  had  hitherto  been  exceptionally  free,  were  harmful 
to  trade ;  or  that  the  people  murmured  and  even  revolted  against  the 
sudden  raising  of  prices.    The  great  point  at  issue  is  whether  Pombal  did 
or  did  not  succeed  in  galvanising  Portugal  into  new  Ufo ;  whether  the 
country  was  or  was  not  more  prosperous  at  home  and  more  respected 
abrojul  under  Joseph  I  than  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessor  and  successor. 
To  this  query  the  Austrian  envoys  give  no  negative  answer,  and  if  they 
did,  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  their  evidence  against  the  decisive  agree- 
ment of  Portuguese  tradition  and  the  bulk  of  foreign  observation.    That 
Pombal's  reforms  were  shortlived  and  often  mistaken  or  inefficient,  that 
his  methods  were  not  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  modem 
statesmen,  is  no  more  than  can  be  urged  against  most  of  the  would-be 
reformers  of  his  time.    To  raise  Portugal  permanently  from  the  stagna- 
tion into  wliich  it  had  fallen  by  the  time  of  John  V  was  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  single  man  and  a  single  generation.    And  few  statesmen 
have  ever  had  to  witness  such  a  complete  and  sudden  reversal  of  their 
policy  as  took  place  when  Pombal  fell  on  the  death  of  Joseph  I.     The 
most  Eerious  accusation  against  him,  that  he  utilised  the  revenue  of  the 
state  to  enrich  himself  and  his  relations,  is  suggested  rather  than  formally 
advanced.    It  rests  upon  little  more  than  the  use  of  the  word  '  avarice ' 
in  the  ambassador's  despatches,  and  the  fact  that  the  minister's  military 
and  other  reforms  exhausted  the  treasury  without  diminishing  his  private 
wealth.    No  charge,  under  an  absolute  government,  is  so  easy  to  make 
and  so  difficult  to  refute  as  that  of  peculation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  book  is  absolutely  valueless  because 
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some  of  its  intended  conclusions  seem  to  be  unfounded.    The  letters  of 

the   Austrian   envoys  contain    much    valuable    information    about    the 

domestic  history  of  Portugal,  and  any  student  of  this  period  will  find  it 

worth  his  while  to  read  th<.ni.     But  the  service  to  historical  study  would 

have  been  much  greater  if  the  despatches  had  been  proited  in  full,  ijistead 

of  in  short  extracts  isolate*!  from  their  context  and  interpreted  to  suit  the 

author's   avowed  objects.      And   even   these  extracts  might  have  been 

prlnt4;<l  more  carefully.     The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  reproduced 

them  with  literal  accuracy,  and  he  might  Jiave  modernised  them  with 

a«3\-antage.   Moreover  the  style  of  most  of  the  writers,  especially  the  Ritter 

"von  Lebzeltem,  who  is  most  frequently  quoted,  is  in  itself  sufficiently 

cumbrous  and  involved.    There  seems  no  good  reason  to  worry  the  reader 

luriher  with  the  study  of  his  mis-spelhugs,  E.  Lodge. 


A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.    By  Francis  Pabkmam. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    18a2.) 

JI/r.  Parkman's  present  work  covers  the  deaUngs  between  the  EngUsh  and 
-Triinch  colonists  from  1700  to  the  opening  of  the  war  w^hich  led  to  the 
conqnest  of  Canada.  It  thus  fills  a  gap  between  his  earlier  worlis, '  Count 
Frontenac  '  and '  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.'  Thus,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  hia 
preface, '  the  series  now  forms  a  continuous  history  of  the  efforts  of  France 
io  occupy  and  control  tliis  continent.' 

hi  some  respects  this  vohunc  is,  almost  inevitably,  inferior  in  interest 
to  its  predecessors.  There  is  no  central  figure  of  commanding  proportions 
l*ich  tis  Frontenac,  or  as  either  of  the  protagonists  from  whom  Mr.  Park- 
^aji'e  last  volusie  took  its  title. 

Shirley,  the  lawyer,  whose  governorship  of  Massachusetts  transfomied 
birn  so  strangely  into  a  soldier,  is  already  a  familiar  figure  in  Mr.  Park- 
luaji's  pages.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  Mr,  Parbnau's  method 
"^  dealing  with  his  subject  by  way  of  monographs,  instead  of  one  continu- 
**i8  historical  narrative,  that  he  almost  of  necessity  goes  over  the  same 
l^'^und  twice.  Thus  Shirley  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  careers  hegiii 
^^  the  present  volumes,  have  been  already  introduced  to  us  in  an  earlier 
'*^f>k.  So,  too,  the  social  condition  of  the  Acadians,  and  their  relations  to 
^•-  t'rcnch  and  English  governments  respectively,  have  to  be  in  a  measure 

I*«rhops  the  most  int<.'resting  and  conspicuous  figure  in  the  present 

^l^tun^es  is  the  Jesuit  Sebastian  Rale.     He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 

.  **Uch  missionary  whose  main  function   was  to  organise  the   Indians 

^^  the  devoted  and  unscrupulous  allies  of  France.     Under  hia  iutliu'uce 

"^  <^vi!  pa^^sions  of  the  saviigns  were  not  extirpated  or  transfornu'<l,  but 

/'^nsfLTrt'd  to  other  objects  and  utihsed.     His  so-called  mission  station  at 

/•rrirjgcTjvock  was  in  reaUty  a  military  outpost  on  the  Now  England  fron- 

^^^^  an  iitiTtL)(itTfx(t^.     Rait!  lived  as  a  French  patriot  and  died  like  a  hero 

yj^^t  *lown  while  defending  his  sLilion  against  an  irregular  force  of  New 

''^Shmdors  ;  but  he  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  spirit  of  Lallemand  or 

"t^boBuf ,  and  has  no  claim  to  share  in  their  glory.  His  real  merits  aro  well 

'^'nmed  up  by  Mr.  Parkman  (i.  239-10)  :— 

'  Tbe  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Jesuit  and  his  mission  spread  joy  among 
VOL.  vm. — NO.  XXX.  n  b 
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the  Ixjrder  settlers,  who  saw  in  it  the  end  of  their  troubles.  In  their  eyes, 
Balij  was  an  incemliftry,  setting  on  a  horde  of  bloody  savages  to  pillage 
and  murder.  While  they  thought  him  a  devil,  he  passed  in  Canada  for  a 
martyred  saint.  He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  man  with  the 
qualities  and  faults  of  a  man— fearless,  resolute,  enduring;  boastful,  sar- 
castic, often  bitter  and  irritating  ;  a  vehement  partisan  ;  apt  to  see  things, 
not  as  they  were,  but  as  he  wished  them  to  be ;  given  to  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration,  yet  no  doubt  sincere  in  opinions  and  genuine  in  zeal ;  hating 
the  English  more  than  ho  loved  the  Indians  ;  calling  himself  their  friend, 
yet  using  them  as  instrunients  of  worldly  poUcy,  to  their  danger  and  final 
ruin.  In  considering  the  ascription  of  martyrdom,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  die  because  he  was  an  apostle  of  the  faith,  but  because  he 
was  the  active  agent  of  the  Canadian  government. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  sometimes  exercised  a  humanis- 
ing influence  over  his  flock.  The  war,  which  he  helped  to  kindle,  was 
marked  by  fewer  barbarities — fewer  tortures,  mutilations  of  the  dead,  and 
butcheries  of  women  and  infants — than  either  of  the  preceding  wars. 

Mr.  Parkman  clearly  brings  out  in  these  volumes  llio  diHieulliea 
which  beset  the  French  colonists  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  and 
which  finally  contributed  so  largely  to  the  downfall  of  New  France.  All 
that  the  English  Bettlemeuts  needed  from  the  Indians  was  neutrality. 
Agriculture,  fishing,  the  supply  of  timber  and  ship  stores  made  New 
England  independent  of  the  Indian  fur  trade.  Let  her  have  but  peace, 
and  her  regular  extension  westward  would  follow  of  necessity.  Thus  the 
mutual  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes  did  not  directly  concern  the  New 
Englanders.  New  York  was  less  fortunately  placed.  She  depended 
largely  on  the  fur  trade,  and  therefore  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Iroquois 
through  whom  that  fur  trade  was  carried  on  ;  yet  even  so  New  York  had 
to  deal  with  one  stable  confederacy,  possessing  something  Uke  a  settled 
and  uniform  policy  and  strong  enough  to  be  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  alliance  of  their  civilised  neighbours.  The  Iro«|uois  might  want 
occasional  help ;  they  did  not,  liSce  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  need 
almost  continuous  protection.  The  widely  different  state  of  things  on 
the  French  frontier  is  well  described  by  Mr,  Parkman  (i.  2Go-G) :  — 

'  These  vast  western  regions,  now  awarming  with  laborious  milh'ons, 
were  then  scantily  peopled  by  savage  hordes,  whose  increase  was  stopped 
by  incessant  mutual  slaoghter.  This  wild  population  had  various  centres 
or  rallying  points  usually  about  the  French  forts,  which  protected  thorn 
from  enemies  and  supplied  their  wants.  Tlius  the  Puttawaltamies, 
Ottawas,  and  Ilurons  were  gathered  about  Detroit,  and  the  Illinois  about 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  river  Illinois,  where  Henri  de  Tonty  and  his  old 
comrade,  La  Forest,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  Frenchmen;  held  a  nominal 
monopoly  of  the  neighbouring  fur  trade.  Another  focus  of  Indian  popu- 
hitiou  was  near  the  Green  liuy  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Fox  River, 
which  enters  it.  Here  were  grouped  the  Bacs,  Winnobagoes,  and 
Menomonies,  with  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  a  formidable  tribe,  the 
source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  French.  The  constant  aim  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  was  to  keep  these  western  savages  at  peace  among 
themselves,  while  preventing  their  establishing  relations  of  trade  with  tho 
Five  Nations,  and  carrying  their  furs  to  them  in  exchange  for  English 
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goods.  The  poBition  was  delicate,  for  while  a  close  imdersiandin£f 
between  the  western  tribes  and  the  Five  Nations  would  be  injurious  to 
French  interests,  n,  quarrel  would  bo  still  more  so,  since  the  French 
would  then  be  foimd  to  side  with  their  western  allies,  and  so  be  drawn 
into  hostilities  with  Ibe  Iroquois  confederacy,  which  of  all  things  they 
most  wished  to  avoid.  Peace  and  friendship  anion;^  the  western  tribes, 
peace  without  friendship  between  these  tribes  and  the  Five  Nations,  thus 

time  maxims  of  French  policy ;  the  Canadian  governor  called   the 
tem  Indians  his  "children,"  and  a  family  quarrel  among  them  would 
e  been  unfortunate,  since  the  loving  father  must  needs  have  become 
mvolved  in  it,  to  the  detriment  of  his  trading  interests.' 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  work  Mr.  Parknian  shows  how  the  aggressive 
)ur  of  the  Outagamics  against  the  allies  of  France  embarrassed  the 
ladian  government. 

The  i>olicy  thus  forced   upon    France    require*!   two    conditions    for 

;ess.     It  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  succession  of  goveniors  gifted 

exceptional   military  and  diplomatic  ability,   and  supported,  con- 

Illy  and  liberally,  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  countr}-.     France, 

she  was  in  the  latter  day.s  of  Lewis    XIV,  could    not  fulfil  either 

of  these  conditions.     Canada  offered  little  in  the  way  of  f,dory  or  pleasure 

,xuake  amends  for  banishment.     The  system  of  dual  government,  which 

le  the  governor  and  the  intendant  a  check  each  upon  the  other, 

»red  independent  action,  and  was  intolerable  to  men  of  energy  and 

iibition.      Moreover   Franco,   brought    to    bankruptcy   by   the   lavislt 

^meatic  expenditure  and  the  aggressive  ambition  of  Lewis,  was  in  no 

w  to  supply  the  needs  of  what  was  a  military  outpost  rather  than  a 

|>lf-»npporting  colony. 

The  cliief  events   described   in   these   volumes   are    Sir    Hovenden 

talker's  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1711,  and  the  captuia 

^Lotiisburg  by  the  New  England  militia,  supported  by  a  royal  fleet,  in 

1745.    Neither  event  could  be  said  to  have  much  direct  influence  on  the 

iturc  of  Canada  and  the  English  colonics.     The  English  failure  did  but 

lut  a  respite  to  Canada.     One  latiy  dcubt  whether  the  continued  poa- 

tssion  of  Louisburg  would  have  done  much  to  save  the  colonial  emp'J'e 

France.    But  indirectly  each  event  had  most  important  effects  on  the 

»tionB  between  the  British  government  and  the  colonies.     Tlie  blun- 

ag  and  timidity  which  brought   the  lleet  under  Hill  and  Walker  to 

misfortune  might  well  fdl  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  distrust  and 

^lempt  of  Enghsh  administration  and  soldiership. 

Equally  might  the  capture  of  Louisburg  inspire  New  England  with 

lowhat  exaggerated  confidence,  and  with  a  bclitf  that  no  wide  gap,  if 

'"l<H;d  any,  separate*!  the  powers  of  her  own  militia   from  those  of  a 

Jied  soldicrj'.     There  is  assuredly  no  patriotic  Bclf-deceplion  in  Mr. 

"""■kmau's  account  of  the  motives  and  feelings  with  which  the  men  of 

'cv  Kngland  went  into  the  contest.     '  Those  whoso  hnpes  wore  highest 

"^M  them  on  a  belief  in   t]ie  special  and  direct  intcipcpition  of  I'ro- 

^«uce ;  others  were  sanguine  through  igncrance  and  provincial  sclf- 

eit.*    In  various  ways,  no  doubt,  Iho  stars  fought  for  k^hirley  and 

^Ppcrell ;  failure  would  have  justified  the  censure,  half  accepted  by  Mr. 

tlnun,  of  '  a  mad  s:hcmo.'     It  was  Toitunatc  for  the  cdonists  that  the 
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Englisli  naval  commander,  Warren,  bad  colonial  connexions  and  bj 
pathies  ;  fortunate  too,  that  he  had  enough  self-reUance  to  interpret  NeT 
castle's  characteristically  vague  despatch  as  an  order  to  support  Pepper 
The  lack  of  ammunition  which  crippled  the  eflforts  of  the  French  garrison, 
and  the  extraordinary  supiucness  of  the  French  mihtary  authorities  in  not 
sending  a  relieving  force  against  the  besiegers,  were  factors  in  the  qaes- 
tion  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  Yet,  after  all  these  de 
ductions,  the  exploit  was  one  which  might  justly  fill  the  colonists  wiili 
self-reliant  pride.  Tlie  assembly  of  Massachusetts  deliberately  imdertc 
the  task  after  full  and  protracted  debates.  They  risked  the  issue  of  fift 
thousand  pounds  in  paper  money,  without  any  certainty  that  the  mothe 
country  would  indomnify  them.  I'epporoll,  then  commander,  was 
typical  specimen  of  the  versatile,  enterprising,  resolute  New  Englandor*] 
The  oflicers  were  chosen,  according  to  the  old  practice  of  Massachusetts,  byj 
those  whom  they  were  to  command.  New  England,  too,  had  no  partner 
in  the  glory  of  the  success.  All  the  southern  colonies,  even  Rhode  Island, 
whose  experiences  in  privateering  and  piracy  might  have  made  her  a 
useful  ally,  stood  aloof.  New  Hampshire,  more  exposed  than  any  of  the 
colonies  to  French  aggression,  joined  her  forces,  as  did  Connecticut,  wisely 
unmindful  of  neglect  in  past  days,  when  she  was  menaced  by  the  Pe(|uo«ls 
and  the  Dutch.  Thus  the  expeilition  was  something  like  an  infonniil 
revival  of  the  old  New  England  confederacy.  m 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  New  England  army  were  identical^' 
with  those  which  at  a  later  day  made  themselves  felt  in  the  War  of  Lide- 
pendence.     When  actually  in  the  field  Pcpperell's  troops  were  brave 
recklessness.     But  they  were  impatient  of  drill  and  of  regular  operationi 
eager  to  have  done  and  to  bo  disbanded.   The  commissariat  was  miserable 
tents,  clothes,  and  (worst  of  all)  shoes  ran  short :  almost  every  complain 
which  we  rrad  in  Washington's  despatches  had  its  countei-part ;  it  is  not 
over-praising  Pepperell  to  say  that  the  difticulties  were  met  in  the  same 
8i>irit.     The  New  Englander  showed  not,  indeed,  the  same  daring  and 
comprehensive  energy,  but  the  same  practical  common-sense  concihatorj- 
moderation,  as  the  Virginian. 

No  reiuler  of  Mr,  Parkman'a  work  who  is  familiar  with  the  early  da; 
of  New  England  can  fail  to  bo  struck  with  the  change  which  had  co 
within  two  generations.    Some  of  what  we  may  almost  call  the  acciden 
qualities  of  Puritanism,  its  frugahty,  its  definiteness  of  purpose,  surviv 
The  old  spiritual  earnestness,  with  its  intense  and  merciless  concentratio: 
that  religious  Hpartanism,  as  wc  may  call  it,  which  dominated  men  h 
Endicott  and  Johnson,  has  vanished.     Such  a  one  as  Sewall  seems 
stand  alone  in  his  rather  fonnal  and  unintelligent  Puritanism,  the  di 
fied  relic  of  an  almost  forgotten  past.    Yet  such  an  episode  as  the  capture  ol 
Louisburg  shows  that  uuich  of  the  old  spirit  was  there,  clothed  in  differenl 
forms  and  applied  to  changed  purposi'S. 

One  feature  is  forcibly  brought  homo  to  the  reader  in  this  as  in  Mr. 
Purkman's  other  works— the  ueiHl  for  some  elTeetive  union  between  the 
colonies  and  at  the  same  lime  the  hopeleasncss  of  any  attempt  to  bring  ib 
about.  Thus  we  are  told  (i.  IJB)  bow  the  schemes  of  Nicholson— g 
man  to  whose  capacity,  underrated  by  many  writers,  Mr.  Parkinan  doeS^ 


full  justice— for  combined  action  against  Canada  were  brought  to  nought 
by  the  refusal  of  Virginia  to  co-operate. 

*  Each  colony,'  says  Mr.  Parkman  (ii.  64),  *  lived  a  life  of  its  own, 
it  within  its  own  limits,  not  dreaming  of  a  future  collective  greatness 

rbich  the  possession  of  the  west  would  be  a  necessai-y  condition.  No 
conscious  community  of  aims  and  interests  lield  them  together,  nor  was 
there  any  authority  capable  of  uniting  their  forces  and  turning  them  to  a 
[common  object.  Some  of  the  serrants  of  the  crown  bad  urged  the  neces- 
tiiy  of  joining  them  all  imder  a  strong  central  government,  as  the  only 
means  of  making  them  loyal  subjects  and  arresting  the  encroachments  of 
France ;  but  the  scheme  was  plainly  impracticable.  Each  province 
remained  in  jealous  isolation,  busied  with  its  own  work,  growing  in 
strength,  in  the  capacity  of  self-rule  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  and 
stubbornly  resisting  all  exercise  of  authority  from  without.' 

It  may  well  bo  that  the  scheme  of  union  was,  as  Mr.  Parkman  saya, 
'  *  impracticable.'     In  any  case  the  inability  of  England  to  solve  it  was  the 
main  cause  to  which  she  owed  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies, 

John  A.  Doyle. 


Jlaxtings  and  the  Eohilla  War.    By  Sir  John  Stkachey,  G.C.S.I. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1892.) 

ts  dealing  with  the  character  of  Hastings  Sir  J.  Strachey  limits  him- 
[»elf  to  a  tiuigle  charge,  which  he  investigates  with  extreme  mijiuteiioss. 
A  complete  rehearing  of  his  whole  case  would  be  a  colossal  achievement, 
[little  likely,  howcA-er  wel!  cxccutecl,  to  command  the  sustained  attention 
Ixrhieh  it  would  dcsene.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  may,  however, 
[be  promoted  by  a  more  limited  undortaking. 

Tlie  charge  against  Hastings  in  relation   to  the  Rohilla  war  illus- 
'tratos  the  tactics  of  his  assailants  in  a  different  way  fiom  that  followed  by 
James  Stephen  in  his  invaluable  work  on  the  Nancomar  charge.     It 
not  a  plausible  surmise,  but  a  circumstantial  story,  based  on  facts. 
^Tbc  facts,  however,  have  been  so  nuich  misinterpreted,  so  many  im- 
portant circumstanct'S  ha%e  been  suppressed,  and  direct  falsification  or 
[tbelorical  colouring  has  been  so  frctly  employed,  that  the  horrific  talo 
retains  a  very  faint  resembhuice  to  the  real  incidents  j  Hastings's  motives 
Und  conduct  are  perverted  and  obscured  ;  and  a  questionable  art  of  poli- 
tical precaution  is  the  groundwork  of  a  charge  of  appalb'itg  inhumanity. 
[Though  in  the  imix'achnient  the  charge,  after  the  previous  vote  of  the 
Commons,  was  not  directly  pressed.  Mill  baa  reproduced,  and  taken  great 
;>ains  to  confirm  it,  and   Macaulay  has  given  a  characleristically  em- 
>Uish(.d  version  of  it.     Sir  John   Strnchey's  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  dissection  and  refutation  of  what  may  be  called  the  Rohilla 
tgend. 

The  original  materials,  indispensable  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the 
ibject,  are  extremely  abundant.  The  system  of  '  paper  government  *  in- 
Ived  a  formidable  raulliplication  of  docimients  in  India  ;  and  besides 
Ihc  official  corresjwndence  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, military  and  civil,  and  minutes  of  evidence  taken  in  consequence 
«f  Colonel  Champion's  allegations  against  tho  nawab-vizier,  and  similar 
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matter,  the  voluminous  written  discussions  in  the  council,  especially  after 
the  hostile  majority  had  made  the  Bohilla  war  a  burning  question,  pre- 
luded a  searching  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  issue  d 
Blue-books,  whose  importance  is  rivalled  by  their  bulk.  Hastings  had 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  and  besides  arguing  his  case  frequently  in 
the  council  chamber,  and  in  despatches  to  the  directors,  he  produced 
a  long  parliamentary  defence.  He  also  left  many  private  papers 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  often  referred  to  it  in  his  personal  cor- 
respondence. All  these  somrces  of  information  have  been  diligently 
ransacked,  and  laid  under  contribution ;  and  the  documents,  quoted  at 
grea:  kngth,  have  been  so  judiciously  arranged,  that  accusers,  accused, 
and  witnesses  Laving  their  alternate  say  without  stLut,  the  inquiry  reads 
much  like  an  actual  trial,  and  the  reader  is  able  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence.  Occa- 
sional illustrations  are  derived  from  native  sources,  the  biographies  of 
Hafiz  Bahmat  by  his  son  and  grandson,  and  the  curious  contemporary 
history  the  '  Sair-ul-mutakherin.'  And  much  more  important  testimony, 
quite  irreconcileable  with  the  view  of  Hastings's  opponents,  is  borne  by 
Hamilton,  in  his  history  of  the  Bohillas.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is 
based  on  a  native,  probably  a  Hindoo,  manuscript ;  the  latter  is  Hamilton's 
own  account  of  the  war,  in  which  he  served.  He  writes  not  as  a  par- 
tisan, but  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth. 

Macaulay,  to  Hastings's  great  disadvantage,  represents  theRohillawar 
as  an  isolated  enterprise,  in  which  the  English  governor,  for  mere  lucre's 
sake,  became  the  accomplice  of  Shuja  in  a  gratuitous  crime.    That,  on 
the  contrary,  it  arose  out  of  our  political  relations,  and  the  chaotic  con 
dition  of  native  India  at  the  time,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
danger  to  our  ally  and  to  ourselves  involved  in  the  independence  of  the 
Bohillas,  and  that  the  conquest  of  their  country  was  a  most  desirable 
measure  of  political  precaution,  was  consistently  maintained  by  Hastings. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  present  volume,  in  an  historical  retrospect,  makes 
these  points  very  evident.    Whether  on  these  accounts,  and  from  the 
provocation  given  by  the  Bohillas  to  the  nawab,  Hastings  was  morally 
justified    in  assisting  him,  as   Sir  John   Strachey  considers,  may   be 
doubtful.    But  it  is  not  doubtful  that  to  represent  Hastings  as  a  mere 
sordid  trafficker  in  human  blood  is  a  monstrous  calumny.     The  author 
has  next  examined  very  carefully  the  assumption  that  Hastings  agreed 
to  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Bohillas.    He  did  agree  to  their  *  exter- 
mination.'    But  what  did  that  mean  ?      The  author  has  not  only  taken 
the  rather  superfluous  trouble  of  proving  that  the  ambiguous  word  does 
not  necessarily  mean  more  than  expulsion,  citing  its  employment  in  this 
sense  by  such  a  purist  as  the  late  Professor  Freeman  ;  but  he  has  obtained 
the  high  authority  of  Dr.  C.  Bieu  for  asserting  that  the  Persian  word  used 
by  the  nawab  was  similarly  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  the  milder  sense. 
Nor  is  this  all.    He  has  found  and  printed  a  paper  written  by  the  Persian 
interpreter  to  the  Bengal  government,  who  translated  the  nawab's  letters, 
and  who  says  :   '  I  certainly  never  understood  the  Persian  word  in  the 
sense  which  has  been  affixed  to  it  in  the  charge  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
English  word  into  which  I  rendered  it,  I  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  explains  it  in  one  sense  "  to  remove." 


Lt  any  rate  I  certainly  understood  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  so  applied 
It,  viz.  the  total  abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Rohillas,  and  their  expul- 
Bion  from  the  borders  of  the  country — pxtra  tennitws  '  ip.  81). 

How  completely  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  war  corresponded  to 

tlie  desi|L,'n  not  of  destroying,  but  of  conquering  the  Kohillaa,  and  banish- 

ig  a3  mnny  of  them  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  their 

idependent   power,  is  next  connneingly  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 

Bvidence,  mostly  that  of  English  officers  en^jaf^'ed    iii  the  operations. 

Lgnin,  that  Hastings  was  not  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  van- 

|iui«}ied,  and  tliat  he  took  proper  steps  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  and 

^strain  the  abuse  of  victory,  is  proved  by  his  instructions  to  his  agents, 

*ftud  by  their  reports  to  himself  of  the  execution  of  his  orders.    That  the 

country,  so  far  from  being  reduced  to  a  lonely  desert,  continued  to  be 

)pled  by  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  industry,  inter- 

iipted  on  the  small  area  of    the    war,   was  quickly   resumed,  is    also 

boroughly  established  by  the  testimony  of  British  officers  who  took  part 

'in  it,  and  passed  through  the  land  after  it  was  over.     Thus  the  aecumu- 

l&tc'd  horrors  of  the  tale  turn  out  to  be  factitious  :  Hastings  ceases  to  be  a 

lysterj'  of  iniquity  ;  and  the  Rohilla  question  mainly  resolves  itself  into 

nice  point  of  politJcal  casuistry— how  far,  imder  the  circumstances, 

[astings  was  justified  in  taking  part  in  the  war. 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  the  inquiry.    The  outluie  of  the  story, 
thus  corrected,  is  as  follows. 

The  Mahrattas,  in  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  to  which  they 
had  greatly  contributed,  were  formidable  to  all  India,  and  cherished 
Bcfaemes  of  general  conquest.  Though  they  were  overthrown  with  enor- 
mous slaughter,  by  the  Ab<la!i,  in  the  I'aniput  campaign,  their  power  and 
$pirations  revived ;  their  periodical  Lucursious  into  Hindostan  were 
mewed ;  they  lured  the  titular  emperor  from  his  seclusion,  imder 
protection  ;  reinstated  him  under  their  precarious  patronage  at 
elhi,  and  induced  him  to  cede  to  them  the  Lower  Doab,  which  the 
Inglish  had  granted  to  him  ;  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intention 
conquering  Oude.  Clive  had  considered  a  *  buffer  state,'  in  close 
id,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  alliiince  with  the  company,  so  CBsential 
the  security  of  our  north-west  frontier,  that  after  the  decisive  defeat  of 
oawab  of  Oude  and  the  emperor  at  Buxar,  he  re-established  the 
ler  in  his  dominions,  except  the  Lower  Doab,  which  he  assigned  to 
latter.  And  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  Vi'ith  the  nawab, 
which  provided  for  the  occasional  employment  of  British  troops  in  his 
ffence,  at  a  stipulated  price.  Hastings  took  the  same  view,  and  was 
in  it  by  the  renewed  progress  and  mensicing  attitude  of  the 
^^Accordingly  he  did  not  allow  the  emperor's  cession  to  them 
Uklce  effect,  but  restored  the  districts  comprised  in  it  to  the  nawsb — 
a  consideration.'  This  transaction  Sir  John  Strachey  vindicates 
)m  the  severe  censures  which  it  has  incurred.  Oude  proper  was  pro- 
^ted  from  invasion  on  the  north  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  south  hy  the 
ifordable  Ganges,  and  eastwards  by  the  proximity  of  the  English.  But 
natural  barrier  fenced  it  off  on  the  west  from  Katehr,  or  Rohilkhand, 
it  liaa  been  since  called,  the  country  x^itliin  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mightjr  mountain  chain  and  the  sacred  river  after  it  enters  the  plain. 
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And  in  Ihis  quarter  the  Ganges,  during  manj  months,  is  not  nnfordaUe. 
Hence,  nnle^  its  banks  and  the  coonint  between  them  and  Onde  were 
efficienilj  s^cnred^  the  Mahrmttas  might  find  easr  access  into  the  heart  of 
oar  allj's  kingdom.    This  circmnstance  was  the  primary  and  predommant 
incentive  to  Hastings's  Ri^iilla  policT.    The  obhgation  of  defending  Oodei 
and  thereby  providing  for  the  tranqoiUity  and  prosperity,  if  not  the  safety, 
of  oar  own  territory,  involved  the  necesaty  of  safe-gnarding  the  road- 
way to  Shaja's  exposed  flank.    The  large  majodty  of  the  popalatioa  d 
Katehr  were  not  Bohillas,  bat  peaceable  and  indostrioos  .Hindoos,    fiat 
the  d(Hninant  class  was  a  miUtary  colony  of  Afghans,  otherwise  gene- 
rically  caUed  Rohillas,  or  highlanders,  who  have  given  its  new  name  to 
the  country.    The  characteristics  of  this  race  are  now  too  notorioos  to 
reqaire  description ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that,  though  some  of 
their  leaders  were  men  of  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  they  were,  as 
a  body,  fierce,  turbulent,  treacherous,  and  unstable  as  water.    Though 
they  confined  their  activity  to  military  pursuits,  their  internal  feuds  and 
want  of  pubhc  spirit,  and  their  comparatively  small  numbers,  exposed 
them  to  the  attacks  of  their  formidable  neighbours.    Hence  they  were 
ill  adapted  to  play  the  part  of  wardens  of  the  threatened  marches,  and  to 
arrest  the  Mahratta  advance.    But  moreover,  though  they  had  befriended 
8huja-ud-Dowla  in  his  adversity,  and  in  turn  had  applied   to  him  for 
assistance  in  their  own  trouble,  they  were,  not  without  reason,  suspicions  of 
his  designs  upon  them,  probably  jealous  of  his  connexion  with  the  English^ 
and  being  Sunnis,  abhorred  him  as  a  Shia.  Might  they  not,  if  threatened 
by  the  Mahrattas,  speed  the  invaders  on  their  way  eastward  ?    For  the 
time,  however,  recent  friendly  relations,  and  the  interest  of  both  parties  in 
escaping  the  ravages  of  the  Ucentious  freebooters,  led  the  Bohillas  to 
solicit,  and  Shuja  to  render,  help  in  clearing  the  country  of  the  commoa 
enemy.    When  the  invasion  was  repeated,  on  a  more  formidable  scale, 
the  Rohillas  renewed  their  demand  for  protection :  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir  Robert  Barker,  thought  the  case  so  urgent  that  he 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  moving  up  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  nawab's  army ;  and  gave  his  moral  sanction  and  attestation  to 
a  formal  treaty,  in  which  the  Rohillas  agree<l  to  pay  forty  lacs  of  rupee* 
to  Shuja  for  their  deliverance  from  the  Mahrattas—'  by  jieace  or  war.' 
The  British  government  did  not  approve  of  Sir  R.  Barker's  ordering  the 
troops  to  advance  on  his  own  authority ;  but  it  did  approve  the  treaty- 
And,  in  accordance  with  it,  steps  were  taken  whereby  the  nawab,  sup^ 
ported  by  a  British  force,  fulfilled  his  contract.   The  Mahrattas,  impresse<J 
by  the  military  demonstration,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  their  retrea* 
being  cut  oflf  by  the  swelling  of  the  Ganges,  and  influenced  by  the  stat^ 
of  their  domestic  politics,  evacuated  Rohilkhand.     The  allies  had  in- 
curred considerable  expense,  but  the  Rohillas  paid  nothing.     The  inva- 
sion was  repeated ;    and    again  the  allies  mobilised  their  forces,  an<^ 
promptly  advanced  to  the  rescue.    But  on  this  occasion  Hafiz  Rahmat^* 
the  leading  man  in  the  confederacy,  played  a  very  suspicious  and,  as  no* 
only  the  nawab  but  Sir  R.  Barker  was  convinced,  a  treacherous  part« 
Ho  showed  a  disposition  to  join  the  Mahrattas,  negotiated  with  them* 
and  was  confidently  asserted  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  an^ 
paid  five  lacs,  an  instalment  of  fifty,  which  he  had  covenanted  to  pay 
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them.  The  rapidity  of  the  march  of  the  allied  army  disconcerted  both 
him  and  the  invaders  ;  he  had  not  time  to  effect  his  junction  vnih  them, 
and  they  were  again  driven  across  the  Ganges  ;  and  Sir  Robert,  who 
would  fain  have  pursued  them,  but  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  watched  their 
motions  from  the  opposite  bank  for  some  monthg,  until  they  finally  re- 
tired, and  never  re-entered  Rohilkhand.  Thus,  at  great  expense,  the 
stipulated  senioe  had  been  again  rendered ;  but  the  Habillas  had  still 

id  nothing,  and  had  betrayed  the  common  cause.  When  Shuja  for- 
.mallj  demanded  the  money  they  made  hglit  of  the  obligation,  and  on 
TariouB  pretexts  evaded  payment.  Before  then*  final  refusal  ho  had  pro- 
poaudetl  to  Sir  R.  Barker  a  scheme  for  the  punishment  of  these  ungrate- 
ful and  slippery  chents,  by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  their  territory, 
and  made  lavish  offers  to  obtain  English  co-operation  in  tlie  enterprise. 
Hastings  dechned  to  commit  himself,  until  it  sbouhli  be  certain  that  the 
debt  would  not  be  discharged.  But,  as  experience  had  proved  that  Clive'a 
Bubsidiary  treaty  with  the  nawab  was  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  aa  the 
eost  of  the  employment  of  our  troops  in  his  service  habitually  far  ex- 
ceeded the  8um  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  it,  he  saw  in  this  proposal 
ft  good  opportimity  for  improving  the  terms  of  the  contract,  independently 
i  any  special  recompense  for  the  particidar  advantages  which  the  acqui- 

tion   of  Rohilkhand   would  secure  to  oui"  ally,     S^huja,  intent  on  his 
immediate  object,  agiTed  to  the  change  ;  and,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Sir  H.  Barker,  the  ordinary  subsidy  was  largely  increased.   Thia 
Itvarrangement  was  certainly  a  reasonable  one.     On  the  other  hand, 
tings  promised  British  co-operation  in  the  attack  on  the  Rohillaa. 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  contem- 
plated not  their  massacre,  but  the  complete  destriiclioii  of  their  political 
power,  and  the  banishment  of  a  dangerous  and    hostile  element  of  the 
population   from   what   was   to  be  thenceforth  Shuja'a  territory.      The 
political  advantages  of  sucli  a  meafiure,  whii-h  wotikl  give  Otule,  on  its 
«\poged  side,  a  scientific  frontier,  and  remove  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
tod  peril,  could  not  but  weigh  strongly  with  a  ruler  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  necessity  of  imposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  tide  of  Mahratta 
*?^nssiou.     That  the  Rohillas  had  given  strong  provocation  to  our  ally, 
ind  incidentally  to  the  British  government,  by  tlieir  signal  and  repeated 
tioltttion  of  the  treaty  witnessed  by  our  commnuder-iu-chief,  approved  by 
oar  government,  and  faithfully  acted  upon  by  the  allies,  was  undeniable. 
And  Hastings  held  that  this  amounted  to  an  adequate  cnt'VS  hclli.     That 
if  such  a  war  Lf  conquest,  and  the  expatrialion  of  the  conquered,  were 
justifiable,   wo  should  not  refuse  our  ally's  offer  to  sliaro  the  fruits  of 
Ticlory,  and  should  receive   money  while  he  took  all  the  territory,  he 

thooght  reasonable,  especially  as  we  had  been  losers  under  the  old  sub- 
*'liary  arrangement.  But  though,  besides  the  expense  of  the  armament. 
^>^'  company  was  to  receive  on  this  account  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
*"^«Ud,  he  argued,  benefit  permanently  by  the  extended  territory,  and  con- 
'^tiently  increased  resources,  of  our  ally,  he  maintained  that  these  were 
•nljr  •  collateral,'  '  ancillary,'  or  secondary  objects  of  his  folicy.   This  was 

ftaiuly  so  far  true,  that  the  insecurity  of  the  uawab's  western  frontier,  and 

danger  of  our  being  involved  in  direct  war  with  the  Mahrattns,  had 

his  constant  anxiety,  and  that  he  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
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ztun^sj  z£  J3.:r:'»isj  is^  vca»  of  CIrr«'«  ssbaidiuT  tmtr.  Bat  the 
Vm  yiiJ-  mVjg  <cj.>  :c  iiK  j:rTpK"T  x3>»etttid2T  kd  him  to  attach  much 
^^rprr'^-','*  -y,  ii>^  xDM.-iBai.  ctneeOs.  u>i  tO  dvell  on  than  the  mora 
»m7r;fcs:i^~7  =.  Ljf  5:->cas>:iii«s.  ir  ^»  bofw  cf  xcccncOing  the  commeimi 
3i=ii  V  k  «'-«---»-a"i*~"- >*  Kicme  Tiieh  h  ndchx  £ul  to  appreciate  on  its 
'Twz.  TTtfm<>.  He  &=f  i  1:^  for=k=I  had  aenocs  missivings  that  the  measure 
sjtft^  be  bsazcrt^eL  a:c  ls  izzxea!.  hst  as  inexpedient,  and  ctmtniy 
•L'  ic«  «vC±:  :c  :<=r  M:cs;xi3c  vtsh  she  nav:&K  We  had  undertaken  to 
c^titsd  -^  :  &rii  R*gt— try  heji  xbaz.  trndo-  the  cimonsxanees,  we  coold 
ztat  eSiCTL&Zy  S:>  sc  viii-rci  tenzp^ns  Bchilkhand.  Bnt  the  dineton 
ir.ir*-!  '.Aki  x  rurce  '^^■^•^  t^t.  aai  neazd  the  var  in  its  more  (Amoos 
asc«K.  v«  coc  cc  xjTzz^ssxMi.  or  at  least  of  vengmnee,  and  might  eonsider 
ih»  ecnzC:  j=>^:  zi  iixi:  zrcxxs  iar  s^aeh  a  poipose  as  an  act  of  dia^iedi- 
CBK  :  cr.  arain.  zhtj  — -gr,;  itar.  as  Sir  B.  Baxter  did,  that  the  acqnisiticHi 
of  Bchflibisd  T"-.-^t  T-Vti.  c*3r  allr  too  ssimsr.  The  prospect  of  a  re- 
f^jt^istx^  xz<i*szry  mifhi  so  ia^r  vo  silence  such  objections.  Hence 
Hasrr.T?  issisScd  oc  ihis  rr:i>f«e«i  in  a  manner  vhich  has  giTen  plansi- 
Uinj  vo  The  fr.irjje  tLii  he  v:as  acraas^d  ooly  hy  mereenair  motives. 

The  corrTT^ird  if  ihc^  British  eccinngeni  mas  entrosted  to  Cdonel 
Cha2i:pe>:n.  Thiisir  ccr^rlaisis  of  the  nave's  cmeltr.  and  Hastings's 
allt^riEd  insensit-iliix  ;o  tbei2.  hiT«  deepened  the  tragic  interest  of  the 
starj.  and  ccolira^ied  uie  im|R¥ssi<Mi  of  the  governor''5  inhnmaiiity.    Bat 
the  cclonei  is  no:  a  tmstworahv  vitness :  and  Hastings  did  not,  as  has 
l^^rn  r^pri£^n:ol.  turn  a  deaf  eas  to  his  remonstrances.    Champion  had 
other  :h^n  phiIanthTX>pic  reasons  for  taking  a  severe  view  of  the  nawab's 
condaci.    He  was  much  irritated  at  his  restricted  powers,  and  at  the 
deference  which  he  was  compelled  to  par  to  Shaja's  authority.    He  was, 
moreover,  indiimant  tha:  Shuja  wouM  not  admit,  nor  Hastings  sanction, 
a  claim  which  be  preferred  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  troops  to 
share  freely  the  spoils  of  ;he  conquered  counirr.     And  he  was  thus  pre- 
dispc»se»l  to  a5>an:e  the  truth  of  imauihenticated  or  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  nawabs  harshness.     How  Hastings  acted  on  receipt  of  his  com- 
plaints will  appear  as  we  proce-eJ. 

The  Rohiilas  were  decisively  defeated  in  the  first  and  only  battle, 
though  the  campaien  was  prolonged  by  their  retreat  to  the  almost  in- 
accessible l>onlers  of  the  Terai.  their  accustomed  place  of  refuge  when 
hanl  pressefl  by  an  frncmy.  The  battle  was  well  contested,  and  between 
two  and  three  tliousand  Kohillas  were  slain,  among  them  Hafiz  Rahmat, 
the  chief  of  the  confeileracy,  but  no  other  leading  man.  There  was  some 
desertion  to  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
the  British  troops  ;  but  the  casualties  in  the  nawab's  army  prove  that 
Champion's  account  of  their  conduct  is  incorrect.  And  Shuja  was 
certainly  not,  as  he  implies,  a  coward.  The  'enormities'  supposed  to 
have  been  subsequently  perpetrated  are  almost  entirely  fictitious.  There 
\va.s  much  plundering,  and  the  war  inevitably  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
incidental  suffering  on  the  population.  Many  N^llages  were  at  first  de- 
Htroyod,  some  by  the  Kohillas  in  the  nawab's  country.  But  in  most  cases 
th<;y  Ht'i'.m  to  have  been  previously  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants.  There 
was  no  deliberate  massacre  either  of  Hindoos  or  Bohillas.  There  is  no 
evidence  that,  except  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  any  even  of  the  latter 


ere  pnt  to  death.  Champion  complained  of  the  destruction  of  the 
lages,  aud  the  devastation  of  the  comitry  by  the  nawab's  orders. 
liastiogs  emphatically  reprobated  the  impolicy  and  the  inhamauity  of 
sacb  a  mode  of  warfare  ;  and  instructed  Champion  to  convey  his  sentiments 
to  the  nawab,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  such  excesses. 
That  he  extenuated  them  at  the  time  by  an  arijumevtum  ad  homincm  is 
simply  untrue  ;  though  he  did  illusti-ate  later,  by  an  opportune  quotation 
from  Champion's  report  of  his  zealous  exertions  in  the  same  line,  in  an 
earlier  war,  the  inconsistency  of  the  com  plain  ant.  and  the  suspiciousness 
of  his  motives.  Hafiz  Rahmat  had  been  left  jjnardiau  to  the  sous  of  Ali 
Mohammad,  the  founder  of  the  Rohilla  supremacy  in  Katehr.  lint  he 
had  permanently  supplanted  them,  and  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
possessions.  FaizuUah  Khan,  the  eldest  son,  now  assumed  the  learlership 
of  the  refugees  in  the  Terai,  ami  the  victors  pursued  thorn  to  their  in- 

t|renche<l  position.  But  further  bloodshed  was  saved  by  an  accommodation 
pry  favourable  to  the  Rohillas.  About  18,000  armed  men  were  'exter- 
pinated' — that  is,  sent  across  the  Ganges  to  their  countryman  Zabita  Khan, 
Who  gave  them  a  hospitable  reception.  Five  thousand  more  were  allowed 
to  remain  tmder  Faizullah,  who  was  established  in  the  depenclent 
principality  of  Rampoor,  which  his  descendants  have  since  retained.  Many 
of  those  who  had  besn  banished  were  afterwards  allowed  to  return  ;  and 
the  nawab  took  some  of  them  into  his  service.  Others  entered  that  of 
Faizullah.  The  Hindoos,  after  the  first  troubles  in  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  country,  experienced  little  more  than  a  change  of  masters. 
The  Rohillas  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  war  were  not  molested, 
of  the  chiefs  were  allowed  to  retain  lands  [  others  were  pensioned 
le  nawab,  including  Ilafiz'  relatives.  On  the  whole,  the  author 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Shuja-ud-daula  would  have  been  justified 
^  saying  that  the  campaign  in  Rohilkhand  had  been  cairied  on  with  an 
*Oaence  of  violence  and  blocKlshed,  and  generally  ivith  a  degree  of  humanity, 
••together  unusual  in  Indian  warfare.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  this  result 
^•^«  mainly  due  to  the  remonstrances  of  Hastings  '  <p.  283). 
^^  Hastings's  alleged  apathy  to  Champion's  appeal  agaiust  the  cruelties 
^^^flicted  by  Sbuja  upon  the  family  of  Haiiz  Rahmat  has  also  brought 
^Bxnch  undeserved  odium  upon  him.  The  first  allegation  was  general  aud 
^ff^*goe— a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  were  strong  and 
Cotjpleil  with  a  request  that  Hastings  would  take  the  unfortunate  victims 
^ftdf-r  bis  immediate  protection.  He  at  onco  strongly  condemned  such 
comluct,  and  ordered  the  colonel  to  furnish  him  with  particulars,  and  in 
the  intc^^■al  to  do  all  that  he  cnuld  by  bis  pt^rsomtl  intiuence,  backed  by 
^«  ftuthority  and  declared  principles  and  wishes  of  the  British  govern- 
''*««l,  to  prevent  it.  He  further  explained  that  to  comply  with  the 
'^est  would  be  unadvisable,  because  to  assume  the  custody  of  the  person 
"'  Haftz  Rahmat's  heir  would  excite  the  suspicion  that  we  meant  to 
^^rve  a  right  to  annex  the  country  which  he  had  ruled.  Ho  at  first 
thotigljj  of  addressing  the  nawab  directly,  but  later  referred  the  nuUter  to 
"i6  resident,  Mr.  Middleton.  The  following  passage  from  his  instructions 
to  that  gentleman  speaks  for  itself  :  '  Tell  him  that  the  English  manners 
***  tbhorrent  of  everj'  species  of  inhumanity  and  oppression,  and  enjoin 
^  gentlest  treatment  of  a  vanquished  enemy.    Reqiiire  and  entreat  his 
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observance  of  this  principle  towards  the  family  of  Hafiz.  Tell  him  my 
instructions  to  you  ;  generally,  but  urgently,  enforce  the  same  maxims; 
and  that  no  part  of  his  conduct  will  operate  so  powerfully  in  winning  the 
affections  of  the  English  as  instances  of  benevolence  and  feeling  for 
others.  If  these  arguments  do  not  prevail,  you  may  inform  him  directly 
that  you  have  my  orders  to  insist  upon  a  proper  treatment  of  the  family 
of  Hafiz  Rahmat,  since  in  our  alliance  with  him  our  national  character  is 
involved  in  every  act  which  subjects  his  own  to  reproach  ;  that  I  shill 
publicly  exculpate  the  government  from  the  imputation  of  assenting  to 
such  a  procedure,  and  shall  reserve  it  as  an  objection  to  any  future  m- 
gagcmcnts  with  him  when  the  present  service  shall  have  been  accom- 
plishcd '  (p.  194). 

Champion,  in  his  reply,  appealing  to  common  fame,  evaded  the  order 

to  furnish  details  of  the  cruelties  to  which  he  had  referred  :  '  a  relation  of 

them  would  swell  this  letter  to  an  immense  size,  and  withal  prove  very  di^ 

i^reeable  reading '  (p.  195).    But  he  forwarded  three  letters,  one  a  threoody 

addressed  to  himself  by  the  widow  of  the  fallen  chief,  the  others  from  his 

nephews,  taxing   Shuja  with  perfidy  and  oppression.    These  ex  partt 

statements  were  sifted  by  Mr.   Middleton  and  elucidated  from  other 

sources.     The   substratum  of  truth  in  the  widow's  declamatory  ejastlt 

appears  to  bo,  that  she  and  the  rest  of  her  family  were,  at  first,  redaced 

to  utter  poverty,  led  captive  in  the  nawab's  train,  and,  cither  by  his  orden 

or  by  the  neglect  of  them,  very  insufficiently  cared  for  on  the  way;  and 

the  ladies  were  deprived  of  their  trinkets.     Common  fame  supplemented 

these  facts  with  much   more   thrilling   incidents,  which,  though  mne 

proved,  were  too  readily  credited,  and  have  since  passed  current  on  the 

same  authority,  and  on  the  strength  of  Champion's  insinuation  of  their 

credibility.    Thus  one  lady  was  reported  to  have  been  violated  by  the 

nawab,  and  to  have  killed  herself  in  consequence.    But  she  turned  oat  to 

be  alive ;  and  two  of  Champion's  best  officers  gave  excellent  reasons  for 

disbelieving  the  whole  story.    The  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Hafiz'  nephews 

was  met  by  a  counter-charge  of  treachery  on  their  part,  which,  if  true, 

made  their  punishment  comparatively  light.    AVhatever  the  exact  truth 

as  to  Shuja's  conduct,  Hastings  seems  to  have  shown  no  remissness  in 

pleading  the  cause  and  enforcing  the  practice  of  humanity,  as  far  as  was 

compatible  with  Sliuja's  position  as  an  ally,  but  not  a  subject,  of  the 

company.  Sidney  James  Owen. 


Ein  hannovcrsch-euglischcr  Ojffizicr  vor  hundcrt  Jahren.  Christian 
Fricdrich  Wilhelm  Freiherrvon  Omptcda,  Oberst  iind  Brigadier  in  itf 
KoniijlichDcutschcn  Legion.  20  JS'ovcmber  17(}5  his  18  Juni,  1815. 
Von  LuDWiG  Freiherr  von  Ompteda.     (Leipzig  :  S.  Hirzel.    1892.) 

This  singularly  unpretentious  book  is  full  of  interest  from  more  points  of 
view  than  can  here  be  taken  into  account.  I  must  pass  over,  to  begin  with, 
its  significance  as  the  personal  history  of  a  most  deUcately  organised  and 
sensitive  niind,  trained  under  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  think  the 
ener\ating  influences  of  an  expansive  sentimentalism  for  which  our  ags 
retains  scant  sympathy.  Baron  Christian  von  Ompteda  was  not  only » 
genuine  child  of  the  Werther  period  (indeed,  the  veritable  Albert  and  Lotte 
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wTe»w  among  the  friemls  of  his  youth),  but  at  two  distinct  critical  epocha 
o£  his  career  he  had  to  pass  through  that  vullny  of  the  shadow  of 
(l<>a.lh  which  is  only  known  to  luclancholy  natures  such  as  his.  Yet  this 
nrtui  lived  the  most  masculine  of  lives  and  died  a  hoio'si  death ;  and  in 
tLmee  which  hroke  the  spring  of  many  a  nature  born  to  battle  with  adversity 
b©l«l  out,  almost  without  hope  and  almost  it  may  be  said  without  a  country, 
l^y  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  patriotic  and  righteous  cause.  If  there  was 
in  him  something  of  the  tenacity  of  the  Frisian  race  whence  he  Bprang, 
his  life  exemplifies  even  more  notably  the  potency  of  ideals  over  select 
md  highly  cultivated  minds.  He  was  worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  Scharn- 
horst,  to  whose  biography  and  to  that  of  GneiHeuau  the  narrative  of  his 
life  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  HiTpjikinenUii y. 

In  the  form  in  which  his  descendant  has  placed  it  before  U3,  this  nar- 
laiive  is  largely  based  upon  Christian  von  Ompteda's  own  diaries  and 
letters.    The  former  were  kept  by  him  as  an  officer  first  in  the  Hano- 
verian service  and  then  iu  the  'King's  German  legion,'  which  during  the 
t^welve  years  of  its  existence  numbercnl  on  its  roll  three  other  officers  of 
Mb  name  and  family,  one  of  them  liis  younger  brother  Ferdinand.    All 
of  these,  Uke  Christian  von  Omptcda  himself,  sealtid  their  loyalty  with  their 
lives.     His  letters  are  chielly  addressed  to  hig  brother  Lewis,  who  as  a 
llajioverian  diplomatist  played  a  very  memoralilo  part  in  some  of  the  most 
compUcated  and  obscure  transactions  of  his  tiuus,  and  who  deserves  no 
mean  place  on  the  list  of  the '  conspirators '  against  Napoleon  which  is  headed 
^y  the  name  of  Stein.     He  rose  to  be  the  minister  for  Hanoverian  aftaira 
of  TVilliam  IV,  and  survived  till  1854.     The  correspondence  between  the 
brothers  was  carried  on  for  twenty-eight  years,  though  often  interrupted 
^•y  the  stress  of  the  times  or  couched  in  apparently  vague  and  general 
tertns  which  did  duty  for  a  cipher. 

Christian's  campaigns  as  an  officer  in  the  electoral  service  began  in 
l"^';5mthe  Low  Countries,  where  his  eyes  were  tolembly  open  to  the  inca- 
jiantyaiid  jealousies  wbich  brought  alxjut  result'^  even  more  disgraceful  than 
they  were  disastrous.  His  biographer  has  tUscovered,  in  time  to  print  it  as 
"^n  apjiendix,  a  diary  of  the  canipuign  of  ITflS,  which  includes  an  account 
<^'  the  battle  of  Famars,  in  its  ambiguous  issue  not  very  unlike  the  battle 
"niaslenbeck.  TLe  physical  and  moral  collapse  of  the  Lritish  army  and 
"'^  OcnnuD  allies  on  their  retreat  across  ibe  German  frontier  early  iu 
^"^^0,  which  filled  Schamhorst  with  almost  speechless  indignation,  and 
*''i«'}i  an  eye-witness  of  both  afterwards  compared  to  tlie  French  retreat  of 
*^l*i,  ha»l  a  crusliing  etlVct  upon  the  young  ollicer,  who  was  still  suiTering 
'■^iit  the  consequences  of  a  severe  wound.  Before  he  next  took  the  field,  in 
''"Iwr  lu  undergo  exiKriences  even  more  deeply  humiliating  to  his  patriotism, 
•^''ch  had  happened  in  his  unfortunate  country.  After  the  peace  of  Basel, 
'''"lover  had  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  illusory  security  of  the  North  German 
'letjtrality  of  which  Prussia  had  declared  herself  the  protectress  ;  and 
lOffive  years  -from  179G  to  IBOl — the 'combined  Prussian -Hanoverian 
^^y  of  obBorvation  *  had  professed  to  stand  on  guard  in  the  German 
•^Orth-West.  Omptedahas  some  interesting  notes  datit)g  from  this  period 
^^nrmiing  the  Prussian  royal  family,  and  more  espefiaily  the  celebrated 
*'HDce  lA>uis  Ferdinand,  then  in  a  long-enduring  back  wave  of  his  career, 
'u  which  the  writer  compares  llio  Prince's  *  alacrity  in  sinking "  to  FalstaflTa. 
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In  1801  the  '  honest '  King  Frederick  William  HI  (Ompteda  amnsiiiglj 
says  that  ho  hates  the  epithet  '  bicder,'  bat  that  the  king  at  bottom 
really  deserved  it)  committed  the  most  dishonest  public  act  of  his  life  by 
assenting  to  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Hanover.  Two  years  more,  and 
the  unlucky  electorate  saw  itself  on  the  eve  of  paying  the  full  price  of 
the  glorious  acquisition  by  its  dynasty  of  the  British  throne  ;  for  Moitier 
with  his  arm^e  de  Ilauovre  stood  on  the  frontier. 

Omptcda's  description  both  of  the  Prussian  and  of  the  French  ocev- 
pation  of  Hanover,  and  more  especially  his  account  of  the  shameful  con- 
ventions of  Sulingen  and  Artlenburg,  which,  taken  together,  by  dissolving 
the  Hanoverian  army  rendered  the  latter  occupation  an  accomplished 
fact,  are  well  worth  study,  both  because  of  the  many  instructive  details 
which  they  include,  and  because  of  his  own  view  that  the  one  and  the 
other  convention  might  alike  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  care  and 
courage.  Certainly,  his  estimate  of  the  spirit  pervading  the  unfortunate 
Hanoverian  army  before  its  nominal  extinction  is  borne  ont  by  the  part 
played  by  it  in  the  ensuing  twelve  years,  after  its  revival  in  the  shape  of 
the  (icrman  legion.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  statistics  given  in 
this  volume  are  those  of  Sichart  and  Beamish,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  correctness  ;  while  the  crowning  fact  is  hardly  disputable  that 
Waterloo  was  won  by  an  army  composed  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
British  and  Hanoverian  troops.  Ere  the  day  of  the  final  victory  dawned. 
Christian  von  Ompteda,  who  had  taken  service  in  the  legion  immediately 
on  its  formation,  had  undergone  a  strange  variety  of  military  experiences. 
They  began  in  1804  with  camp-life  in  Sussex,  where  the  natives,  as  he  says, 
at  first  looked  upon  their  sovereign's  German  defenders  in  something  of 
the  light  of  '  Cossacks.'  But  this  state  of  things  improved  more  rapidly 
than  the  condition  of  the  camp  (•  the  camp  a  swamp ') ;  and  firom  fin* 
to  last  Ompteda  is  full  of  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  him  in  England.  In  1805  he  saw  his  native  land  once  more ;  but 
the  cxi:edition  which  was  intended,  in  co-operation  with  the  Russians,  to 
accomplish  great  things  came  to  an  end  with  the  news  of  Austerlitz.  In 
the  s-piing  of  the  following  year  he  found  himself  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  in  tho  summer  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  spent  a  dreary  but  from  a 
military  point  of  view  not  uninstructive  twelvemonth.  He  was  next  present 
at  the  l)onibardniont  of  Copenhagen  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet ; 
but  on  his  return  was  himself  taken  prisoner  in  consequence  of  a  collision 
on  the  Dutch  coast,  and  remained  in  captivity  at  Gorkum  during  several 
months.  In  1808,  after  the  battalion  commanded  by  him  had  taken  part 
in  an  abortive  expedition  to  Gothenburg,  the  legion  had  the  satisfaction  of 
setting  sail  for  the  Peninsula  with  tho  rest  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

I'nhappily  the  mind  of  Christian  von  Ompteda,  who  had  brought  the 
seeds  of  a  serious  illness  with  him  from  the  marshes  of  Gorkum,  now 
became  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  completely  unhinged,  and  he  bad 
to  return  to  luigland.  Here  his  condition  was  judged  to  bo  hopeless, 
unless  tlie  presence  of  his  brother  Lewis  should  exercise  a  salutary  in- 
fluence ;  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  (as  head  of  the 
legion)  he  was  accordingly  summoned.  Lewis  was  at  that  time  in  Berlin, 
Tft'hcrc,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  occupation,  patriotic  ofl&cials  were  ccn- 
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iemplating  tlie  possibility  of  a  future  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and 
[ireat  BriUiin,  and  where  Lewis  was  accordingly  furnished  by  the  minister 
Coant  Goltz  with  a  secret  commission.     Kin  narrative  of  bis  adventurous 
journey  must  be  read  in  bis  own  words.     I  have  only  room  for  an  inci- 
dent to  which  students  of  the  history  of  the  tireat  War  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  will  not  l>e  at  a  los3  to  find  a  parallel ;   how  at  the  special 
re<|aest  of  the  captain  of  the  packet  which  landed  liim  at  Aldborough  be 
entered   London   in  a  chaisc-airl-four  with    two    post-boj/s.     His  own 
political  mission,  however,  proved  abortive  ;  and  thoufl^h  Km*,'  Georj,'e  III, 
making  a  touching  use  of  hia  own  experiences,  advised  him  as  to  the 
treatment  of  his  brother,  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
the  sick  man  to  accompany  him  on  liis  return  to  Berlin.     Here  the  saga- 
cious kindness  of  Scharnhorst,  to  whose  care  Christian  von  (hnpteda  was 
confide<l,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  King  George's  advice,  gradually 
^MdStomed  him  to  literary  occupations,  effected  a  slow  but  certain  cure. 
^f  That  these  literary  occupations,  on  which  I  cannot  further  dwell,  had 
not  been  such  as  to  estrange  Colonel  von  Ompteda's  thoiighta  from  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  when  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  his  brother  Lewis  and  Gneisenau  had  at  Berlin  come 
to  an  understanding  concerning  fresh  proposals  to  be  made  to  the  r>ritish 
Govt-rnment,  ho  was  chosen  to  carry  them  to  England.     Of  ttie  progress 
of  this  mission  we  are  uninforint;d ;  not  many  months  later  Gneisenau, 
rather  than  submit  to  tlie  new  Franco-Prussian  alliance  against  Russia, 
liad  himself  taken  refuge  Lii  England.     The  two  friends  were  planning  a 
tour  in  the  north  of  this  country,  when  Christian  von  Oinpteda,  who  had 
qaitted  the  service  when  his  illness  seemed  hopeless,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  light  battalion  of  the 
legion,  and  in  January  1813  he  sailed  for  Portugal. 

Thus  it  was  his  fortune  after  all  to  take  part  in  Wellington's  marcii 

from  the  Duero,  in  tlie  great  day  of  Vittoria,  and  in  the  sieges  of  Saji 

Sebastian  and  Bayonne.    His  letters  written  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 

of  1813-14  are  full  of  interest,  and  {it  may  be  noticed  in  passing)  confirm 

in  various  particulars  the  accuracy  of  the  notes  concerning  the  latter 

part  of  this  campaign  to  bo  found  in  the  late  Wr.  Gleig's  *  Subaltern.' 

Inter  alia,  the   readers  of  that  justly  popular  book  will  remember  the 

generous  tribute  paid  by  the  British  oflicer  to  tlie  superior  condition  of  the 

horses  of  '  two  regiments  of  heavy  Germans,'  and  the  '  Subaltern's  '  remark 

Uiat  *  an  Englishman,  gi'eatly  as  he  piques  himself  on  his  skill  in  farrierv, 

^^rer  acquires  that  attachment  for  his  horse  which  a  Genuiin   trcopcr 

^Bperieuces.*     Ompteda  says  that  the  condition  of  the  German  cavalry 

^Eciteil  universal  astonishment  among  the  English  generals  ;  '  the  secret 

lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Gerunin  troopers  shared  their  own  rations  of 

tad  with  their  beasts.' 
The  concluding  chapter  <vf  this  memoir  can  hardily  fail  to  ho  roatl  with 
h  wlmiration  and  sympiithy.  When  the  Great  War  seemed  over  at 
;,  and  the  legion  was  cxiK-cting  its  disbandua-nt  and  revival  as  a 
noverian  army,  it  was  on<'e  more  reformed,  with  tlio  addition  of  new 
"Hanoverian  troops,  as  a  division  of  the  corjfs  <rarmie  commanded  under 
Wellington  by  the  piince  of  Orange.  In  this  di\'ision,  at  the  head  of 
vhich   was  placed   Baron  Charles  von  Alton,  Christian  von  Ompteda 
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received  the  command  of  a  brigade.  At  Quatrebras  it  was  detached  by 
the  duke  from  his  main  anny  in  order  to  cut  off  a  movement  threatened 
by  Ney ;  but  two  days  later  it  was  among  those  which  bore  the  brant  d 
the  battle.  Military  historians  must  dispassionately  decide  what  degree 
of  blame  rests  upon  the  prince  of  Orange  (whose  reputation  ill  bean 
such  inquiries)  for  insisting  personally  at  a  critical  moment  upon  tbe 
advance  of  Ompteda's  brigade,  which  cost  it  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
strength,  together  with  its  heroic  commander. 

Both  the  monument  erected  on  the  spot  and  that  which  adorns  his 
native  city  place  Christian  von  Ompteda's  name  foremost  on  the  roll  of 
tha  gallant  men  whom  they  commemorate.  The  story  of  such  a  death 
and  such  a  life  should  help  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  his- 
torical connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover — a  coimexion  of 
which  the  benefits  were  by  no  means  all  on  the  side  of  the  lesser  coontiy. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 


Historical  Essays.   Fourth  Series.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman.    (London 
and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Go.    1892.) 

This  collection  of  essays,  like  its  predecessors,  contains  articles  of  vaiying 
degrees  of    intert-st,  but  the  proportion  of  slight   and    comparatively 
miimportant  work  is  considerably  larger  in  this  volume  than  in  the  other 
three.    The  late  professor  rarely  wrote  anything  wliich  did  not  bear  the 
mark  of  his  mascuUnc  and  independent  mind,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
everything  he  wrote  is  worth   preserving  in  a  permanent  form.    The 
volume   us  a  whole,  ranging  as  it  does  from  Carthage  to  Brazil,  iiom 
Scipio  and  Caesar  to  Archbishop  Parker  and  Dean  Lowe,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  and  of  the  practical  turn  which 
he  giwe  to  his  doctrine  of  historical  continuity.     With  all  the  force  of 
genuine    conviction  and  all  the  courage    which  untiring    industry,  & 
powerful  memory,  and  wide  interest  could  give  liim,  he  put  into  practice 
his  theory  that  history  shoulil  be  studiwl  and  taught  as  a  whole.    It  may 
probably  be  said,  ^rithout  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  historian 
of  the  century,  except  LooiK)ld  von  Ranke,  has  so  clearly  grasped  or  so 
consistfutly  nuiintuiuod   this  doctrine.     But  it  is  difficult  for  one  who 
takes  all  history  as  his  province  to  siiy  things  new  ajvl  true  about  every 
part  of  so  vast  a  subject.     In  his  article  on  Portugal  and  Brazil  iu  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Freeman  endeavours  to  forest;ill  this  objection.    He 
protests,  with  niueh  justice,  against  the  doctrine  that  a  professor  '  is  bound 
to  utter  something  new  every  time  he  officially  opens  his  mouth  '  (p.  ^Ol)- 
Novelty  is  relative  ;  what  is  no  news  to  one  is  news  to  another,  and  a 
professor  who  should  be  afraid  of    Siiying  to  his  class  things  that  had 
been  said  before  would  probably  be  an  unsuccessful  professor.     But  what 
is  worth  saying  in  the  professorial  chair  is  not  always  worth  publishing 
to  the  world,  and  this  apix^irs  to  apply  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
present  volume.     The  essays,  for  instance,  entitled  '  Historical  Cycles' 
(No.  X.),  *  Augustan  Ages  '  (No.  xi.),  and  *  English  Civil  Wars  '  (No.  xii.), 
are  so  slight  in  character  that  they  enlarge  the  bulk  without  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  book.    The  note  — for  it  is  not  much  more — on  the 
battle  of  Wakefield  (No.  xiii.)  exposes  some  of  the  exaggerations  of  Hall, 
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but  hardly  throws  any  fresh  light  on  the  battle.  It  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  devote  eif^ht  pages,  as  the  author  does  in  the  article  on  '  National 
Prcsperily  and  the  Reformation*  (No.  xiv.),  to  refuting  the  religious 
•knatica  who  would  attribute  all  our  later  prosperity  to  the  ecclesiastical 
*©volation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  another  eight  pages  to  diatin- 
gtiiglung  (in  No.  xvii.)  the  two  kinds  of  rottenuoss  of  '  Decayed  Roronghs,' 
the  rottenness  which  was  ah  initio  and  the  rottenness  which  was  due  to 
lapse  of  time  and  changed  conditions. 

The  group  of  essays  (Nos.  i.-'sii.)  with  which  the  volume  opens  has 
more  interest  than  the  articles  above  mentioned,  for  it  illuBtrates  one  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  strongest  points,  his  power  of  connecting  geography  with 
Wstory  and  of  placing  the  story  of  a  particular  toi\ni  or  district  in  its 
proper  relation  ^^ith  national  life.     If  it  is  true,  as  he  himself  said  once, 
that  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  first  taught  him  to  feel  the  individuality, 
the   continuous  life  of  a  town,  ho  certainly  showed  limiself  a  very  apt 
P'lpil.     He  possessed  a  remarkable  bump  of  locality,  an  eye  which  caught 
■■t  once  the  important  natural  features,  aiid  a  capacity  for  topographical 
Q«scriplion  which  would  have  nirtdc  the  fortune  of  a  picturesriue  novelist. 
The  articles  on  *  French  and  Englinh  Towns,'  on  Aix,  Orange,  Atitun, 
l*^rigueux,  and  Cohors  show  these  <|uiilities  iit  their  best.     Here  too,  in 
Ujtse  old-world  cities^  the  author's  arclnlectunil  leax*niug  stands  him  in 
«1  stead.     The  peculiarities  of  Burgundiau  art,  the  contrasts  between 
Autun,    Trier,    and   Ravenna,  the    defects  of  the   triumphal   arch,   nre 
liaudle<l  with  the  free  and  skilful  touch  of  one  wlio  combhied  the  archi- 
tectural fscholar  and  the  historian.    But  if  these  articles  contain  much 
that  is  serious  and  suggestive,  they  are  not  free  from  mannerism  and  even 
triviality.     Mr.  Freeman's  allusiveness  sometimes  becomes  exasperating; 
^hi>  reflections  to  which  a  famous  site  gives  rise  arc  often  nothing  more 
^laii  sentiment ;  a  mere  coincidence  is  not  unfrequently  dwelt  on  as  if 
>t  \\hA  all  the  importance  of  an  historical  comicxion. 

The  article  on  •  Alter  Orbis,'  or,  in  other  wonls,  on  the  insularity  of 
Uritiin  (No.  ix.),  exemplifies  another  peculiarity  of  the  author  ;  one  may 
<*11  it  his  historical  conservaliHui,  Liberal  as  he  was  in  some  respects, 
^liheraUsra  generally  justified  itself  in  his  eyes  because  it  was  a  return  to 
'More  ancient  post.  The  houf^e  of  lords  should  be  reformed  by  restoring 
MM  non-hereditary  character  which  marked  the  witenagemotfrom  which  it 
n*lDg.  But  if  a  proposal  threatened  to  change  tho  fmidamental  character 
"'•tliujg  or  an  institution,  then,  for  Mr.  I'roeman,  it  stood  condemned. 

A  good  Bpecimen  of  the  professor  in  his  lighter  vein  is  the  article  on 
*"«  'Lords  of  Ardres '  (No.  vii,),  based  on  the  history  of  the  counts  of 
*Jiinej!,  by  Lambert  of  Ardrcs  cMonum.  Germ.  Iliat.'  torn,  xxiv.)  "With 
^^uwacteristic  eouscientiou.sness  Mr.  Freeman  apologises  for  not  having 
^^k-A  the  district  he  is  writing  about.  The  reader  will  for  once,  perhaps, 
•HI  glad  to  be  spared  the  otherwise  inevitable  topogmphical  descriptions, 
••l^tobe  regale«l  instead  with  personal  anecdote  and  incidents  illustrative 
Wme<lieval  hfo.  Here  at  least  the  author  cannot  be  charged  with  lack  cf 
•'*'i*Uy,  BJjd  the  article,  if  not  very  profound,  is  decidedly  entertaining. 
Coming  across  hisold  friend  Charlemagne,  Mr.  Freeman  cannot  refiain  from 
Dribg  a  passing  shot.  When  the  article  was  written,  in  1880,  he  could 
'  h&rdly  doubt  that  Karlmann,  as  well  as  Karl,  was  among  the  elements  out 
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of  wliicli  tbo  nij  til  leal  Charlemagne  was  pat  together.'  In  a  later  note 
(p.  105)  lio  says :  '  I  have  now  very  little  doubt  tbat  Charlemagne  is  Bimply 
the  French  form  of  Karlmarm — tliere  are  several  intermediate  stages— 
ti'ansferred  from  one  brother  to  another,  and  influenced  in  its  final 
spelling  Ly  the  Latm  form  '•  Karolus  Magnus."  '  The  essays  on  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Archbishop  Parker  (Nos.  xv,  andxvi.)  are  reviews  of  twovoloiDca 
of  Dean  Hook's  Lives.  The  first  is,  to  some  extent,  an  apology  for  Pole, 
lu  spite  of  his  share  in  the  Marian  persecution  he  *  was  a  man  whose 
faults  were»  on  the  whole,  decidedly  outweighed  by  his  virtues  '  (p.  297). 
For  Parker  Mr.  Freeman  has  higher  praise.  He  quarrels  with  Dr.  Hook 
for  his  adoption  of  the  title  '  Anglo-cathohcs/  which  '  in  our  eyes  is  even 
worse  than  Anglo-Saxons/  but  he  agrees  with  the  biographer  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  founder  of  the  Elizabethan  church.  One  may  note,  by  the 
way,  that  his  occasional  penchant  for  truisms  perhaps  never  carried  him 
further  than  when  he  wrote  of  I^arker  (p.  311) :  'In  no  man's  life  is  it 
more  ncodful  to  remember  .  .  .  that  men  are  not  bom  at  the  time  when 
their  names  first  appear  in  liistory."  The  article  on  the  •  Case  of  the 
Deanery  of  Exeter.  IBS^-IO  '  (No.  x\iii.),  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  involving  as  it  does  a  discussion  on  the  rights  of  the 
crown  to  present  to  deaneries  and  the  way  in  which  these  rights  grew  up* 
The  article  is  based  on  Mr.  R,  Barnes's  report  of  the  ease  of  Dean  Lowe, 
who  was  elected  dean  in  the  teeth  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  chapter  had  quietly  surrendered  tbeir 
rights  for  two  centuries  and  a  halfj  but  after  their  successful  reasserlion 
of  them  in  this  case  it  took  an  act  of  parliamejit  to  restore  to  the  qncen 
the  prerogative  which  her  predecessors  had  usui-ped. 

The  two  following  articles,  on  the  '  Cirowth  of  Commonwealths  '  and  lh«J 
'  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,'  are  not  very  important.     The 
former  is  really  an  essay  on  the  continuity  of  history,  this  time,  however, 
with  a  practical  turn.    The  pohtical  moral  which  Mr,  Freeman  dednccfl 
from  a  survey  of  the  various  ways  in  which  commonwealths  have  grown 
is  the  not  very  novel  one  of  '  more  haste,  less  speed.'   '  The  object,'  he  says 
{p.  357),  'which  I  have  now  before  me  is  to  show,  by  the  experience  of 
history,  that  when  any  state  does  make  a  change  in  the  form  of  its  execu. 
tive,  whether  it  changes  from  a  kingdom  to  a  commonwealth  or  from  a 
commonwealth  to  a  kingdom,  the  way  to  make  the  change  lastmg  ia  to 
change  as  little  as  possible.'    This  is  a  eimple  maxim  of  political  philo- 
sophy which  it  hardly,  perhaps,  needed  thirty  pages  to  prove.     The  article 
on  the  German  empire  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  searchmg  examination  of 
the  system  established  in  1871,  but  it  points  out  clearly  and  forcibly  some 
of  the  pecuharjties  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  confederations.   '  It  is 
the  first  ascertained  example  of  a  form  of  government  which  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  po3siblo>  but  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  theory  only.     It 
is  a    confederation    .  ,  .  yet   its   constitution    is    not    republican,   but 
monarchic.  .  .  .    For  an  union  of  princes  really  worthy  to  be  called  a 
federal  system  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  undisputed  history ' 
(pp.  H89-90).    But  'the  really  more  important  point  is  that  the  hereditary 
chief  of  the  empire  is  also  the  hereditary  chief  of  one  of  its  states,  and 
that   incomparably  its  greatest    state.  .  .  .    This  is  the  real  novelty  * 
(p.  891).    The  position  of  Austria  in  the  old  German  Bimd  was,  he  holda. 
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OUBe  of  Lords '  (Nos.  xxi.  and  xxii.)     In  the  essay  on  '  Nobility 
man  begins  by  clearing  up   ibo  common   confusion  between 

,  aristocracy,  and  peerage,  '  Aristocracy/  he  says  (p.  399), '  implies 
astence  of  nobility,  but  nobility  does  not  imply  aristocracy ;  it  may 
mder  any  form  of  government.  The  peerage,  as  it  exists  at  present 
I  country,  is  sometliing  wbicii  is  altogether  peculiar  to  the  three 
b  kingdoms,  and  which  has  nothing  in  the  least  degree  like  it 
jiere.'  Mr.  Freeman  proceeds  to  distinguish  the  nobilities  of  Athens, 
I,  Rome,  and  Venice,  all  of  them  aristocratic  commonwealths,  and 
pt  out  the  difference  between  nobihty  in  such  stales  and  nobility 
i^  monarchy,  or  rather  between  nobility  concentrated  in  a  town  and 
^  scattered  over  a  country.  He  draws  an  ingenious  parallel, 
ly  not  new,  between  coat  armour  and  the  jus  imaginHnu  lie 
pes  tlie  developiueiit  of  modern  European  nobility,  it;^  rise  by 
1^,  its  modification  by  conquest,  its  connexion  with  land.  He  says 
\is  this  really  so  '? — that  the  nobility  of  iiussia  and  Poland  was  not 
r way  based  on  conquest,  and  remarks  (p.  419)  that  'things  look 
In  aristocracy  arising  gradually  among  a  people  of  the  same  blood 
iiore  permanent  and  oppressive  than  one  which  began  in  conquest.' 
Irticle.  an  interesting  and  suggestive  one  throughout,  is  a  sort  of 
te  to  the  longer  essay  on  the  house  of  lords.  The  motive  of  this 
ior  rather  the  preoccupation  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  is  the  attack 
ihe  upper  bouse.  '  The  house,'  he  says  (p.  4*25),  '  has  been  warmly 
ifid  and  warmly  defended.  But  it  cannot  be  either  reasonably 
lad  or  reasonably  defended  without  knowing  what  it  is ;  and  this 
bially  a  case  in  which  no  one  can  really  know  what  it  is  without 
jpg  how  it  came  to  be.'  This  accounts  for  the  combination  of 
f  and  politics  of  which  the  article  consists.  It  is  a  good  illustra- 
l(  the  theory  that  history  is  past  politics  and  politics  present 
L  But,  as  is  often  the  case  with  controversiahsts,  Mr.  Freeman 
(ile  too  apt  to  put  doctrines  into  his  enemies'  mouths,  which  in 
f  no  .erious  or  decently  instructed  Dery)n  n^t^intama.  in  or^ey  ^ 
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tkeorv  at  all  al>oat  the  matter.    They  attack  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
ground  that  an  hereditary  chamber  has  no  place  in  a  modem  democracj; 
the  question  -whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  always  hereditary  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.    From  a  practical  point  of  view,   therefore,  all  this 
discussion  about  the  history  of  the  house  of  lords  is  merely  beating 
the  air.     It  is  interesting  as  bringing  out  Mr.  Freeman's  own  pditieal 
principles,  his  limited— we  may  call  it  conservative — liberalism.    'We 
may  say  roughly,'  he  remarks,  '  tliat  most  institutions  need  some  change, 
but  that  most  institutions  have  something  in  them  which  it  is  better  not 
to  chancre.'    This  something  he  proceeds  to  discover  in  the  house  of 
lortls.     The  hereditary  membership  is   the  thing  he  woold  apparentlf 
reject,  while  he  would  revive  the  ancient  principle  of  memben^p  bj 
suntmous  or  nomination.    What  is  remarkable  about  his  view  is,  first, 
that   ho  condemns  the  hereditary  principle,  not  because  it  is  bad  in 
itself,  but  because  it  is  a  comparatively  modem  usurpation  ;  and  seoondlj, 
that  ho  re<,'nrds  it  as  unessential  because  it  is  not  primitive,  and  then/on 
as  not  only  easy  but  proper  to  reform.    But  it  is  obvious  that,  thoogfa 
originally  an  accident,  the  principle  of  heredity  may  now  be  regarded 
as  of  the  essence  of  the  house  of  lords— that  is,  it  is  at  present  the  realty 
distinctive  feature  of  that  assembly,  and  a  reform  that  should  destroj 
this  foiiture  \vould  l>e  an  essential  revolution.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  always  true,  as  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  hold,  that  the 
best  way  to  reforai  an  institution  is  to  go  back  to  its  primitive  form;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  probable  that,  as  the  institution  has  from 
time  to  time  l>een  modified  to  meet  new  conditions,  the  later  accreUtnu 
are  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  later  days  than  its  more  primitire 
features.    However,  the  house  of  lords  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as,  in 
this  respect,  an  exception  to  a  rule  which  would  include  the  crown,  the 
house  of  conunons,  and  most  other  institutions. 

Hut  to  pass  from  Mr.  Freeman's  politics  to  his  history.  Once  on  this 
f,'round  we  may  follow  him  with  more  confidence,  though  even  here 
caution  is  sometimes  required.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  prove  snch 
propositions  ns  that  the  bicameral  system  in  England  was  not  the  resolt 
of  deliberate  purpose,  that  the  house  of  lonls  was  not  invented  to  revise 
the  acts  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  it  has  never  been  wholly  heredi- 
tary except  once  or  twice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  so  forth. 
Fortunately  in  the  course  of  the  proof  he  gives  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  upper  house,  and  touches  on  many  points  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  The  origin  of  the  title  '  peers,'  the  appearance  of  » 
distinct  house  of  lords,  the  severance  of  the  baronage,  the  gro^vth  of  its 
heretlitary  claim  to  the  parliamentarv  summons,  the  development  of  ranks 
within  the  pceraj^e,  the  decay  of  the  spiritual  in  relation  to  the  temporal 
I'lnls,  the  surnnder  by  the  crown  of  its  right  to  create  life  peers,  all  the 
steps,  in  fact.  *  by  which  the  house  of  lords  <»radually  put  on  its  preront 
shajjo.'  are  succinctly  and  for  the  most  part  clearly  treated.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  l-'reenmn  would  refrain  from  reiterating 
iii^  conviction  (p.  41)  '  that  the  ancient  mycel  gemot  was  a  Ixxly  in 
which  every  freeman  in  the  realm  had,  in  theory  at  least,  the  right  to 
attend  in  person.'  The  arguments  against  this  theory  seem  to  me  over- 
whelming, but  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.    In  the  author's ' 
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view  tbe  iiou^e  of  lords  '  ia  an  assembly  onco  democratic ; '  but,  as  be 

says,  •  we  need  not  argue  this  point.'     The  date  at  which  the  parliamentary 

summons  began  to  be  regarded  as  hereditary  can  hardly  bo  fixed  with 

eertainty.    Mr.  Freeman  places  it,  without  much  hesitation,  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  I  (p.  454).    He  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  the  difticultiea 

involved  in  the  distinction  of  barony  by  writ  and  barony  by  tenure,  but 

has  no  doubt  (p.  457)  that  the  former  arose   out  of  the  latter.     •  The 

extinction  of  so  many  temporal  peerages  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 

creation  of  so  many  new  peerages  under  the  Tudora  '  he  regards  (p.  464 1 

&8  on  the  one  hand  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  order,  but  on  the  other 

jDArking  it  out  distinctly  from  others.     The  conchision  is  probably  true, 

the  word  *  many '  can  hardly  be  used  in  either  case.     Nothing  is 

irp  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  system  than  the  paucity  of  additions  to 

house  of  lords  compared  with  the  multitude  of  new  seats  which  the 

luth  century  saw  created  in  the  house  of  commons.     These,  however, 

small  matters.    It  camiot  be  said  that  Mr.  Freeman  him  thrown  much 

light  on  the  peerage  in  this  article,  but  he  has  set  forth  in  his  own 

id  and  vigorous  way  facts  which  every  student  should  bear  in  mind, 

id  which  it  is  no  doubt  well  that  a  reformer  should  know.     If  this  essay, 

ke  the  volume  as  a  whole,  hardly  escapes  tbe  charge  of  Jiichts  Neites,  it 

uo  bad  thuig  to  have  das  A  lie  summarised  by  a  masterly  hand. 

G.  "\V.  Prothebo. 


ohulal  Chronology,  A  chronology  of  the  ^riticipal  events  connected 
tcith  llie  English  colonUs  and  India  from  th^  chsc  of  the  fifteenth 
untury  to  the  present  time.  With  maps.  C'ompiled  and  wranged  by 
H.  J.  Rodin  SON.     (London  :  Lawrence  &  BuUeu.     18J)2.) 

this  book,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, '  an  attempt  has  for  the 

*  time  been  made  to  give,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  a 

1'9-eye  view  of  the  history  of  our  colonial  empire.'     The  first  part  con- 

•"'ts  of  four  maps,  and  of  chronological   tables,  wliich   enumerate  in 

pwnild  columns  the  main  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  British  empire  in 

*Ji  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  second  part  gives  a  short  summary  of 

'  '  iiiition  with  regard  to  each  colony  or  <iependency.     The  work  is  one 

ri  has  long  been  wanted,  and  which  ought  greatly  to  facilitate  the 

•lady  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  history  of  Great  Britain.     It  has  been 

"til  designed,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  an  intelligible  and 

l*udy  form,  and,  with  some  revision,  promises  to  be  a  most  Vcduablo 

l>X)k.    In  a  long  list  of  facts  and  figures,  it  is  inevitable  that  mistakes 

liioald  occasionally  creep  in,  to  be  reclitied  when  occasion  offers;  and 

some  further  sorting  and  sifting  is  required,  especially  in  the  second  part. 

In  the  list  of  the  principal  authorities  consulted,  it  is  surprising  to 

fi'idtio  mention  of  Heeren's  '  Manual  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe 

Had  its  Colonies,'  or,  to  take  a  more   specialised   work,  of  Bouthey's 

'  Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies.'     Of  the  four  maps,  with  which 

l*rti.  of  the  book  begins,  the  first  three  are  headed,  '  Map  showing  such 

rtions  of  the  British  empire  as  were  known  '  in  lo'.yi,  HJ'J2,  and  17D2  ro- 

ctively.    This  heading  is  misleading.    Take,  for  instance,  tbo  first  map 

^l  'h«  three.     If  the  colouring  imphes  discovery  only,  then  the  Capo  of 

•'"  ^1  Hope  should  have  been  coloured,  for  it  had  been  known,  in  the  sense 
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takes  many  forms.  But  these  forms  can  nsnally  be  brought  onder  one  or 
other  of  two  principal  types.  There  is  the  village  of  independent  hosband- 
men,  each  owning  his  land  in  severalty.  This  is  '  the  raiyatwaii  or  non- 
landlord  type  of  village '  (p.  144).  There  is  also  the  village  held  by  a 
group  of  persons,  who  assume  the  character  of  joint  landowners,  with  a 
cultivating  population  under  them.  In  most  cases  this  group  is  descended 
from  a  single  person,  and  claims  to  be  of  a  caste  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  villagers.  This  is  '  the  joint  or  landlord  village  type '  (p.  144). 
The  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  types  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
position  of  the  '  headman.'  In  the  raiyatwari  village  he  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  as  an  hereditary  officer,  representing  the  villagers  and 
settling  their  disputes.  The  state  has  invested  him  with  certain  poweia 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  ;  but  he  is  an  institution  older  than  the  state. 
In  the  landlord  >illage  there  was  originally  no  headman.  The  headman 
now  found  there  has  been  created  by  the  state  for  its  own  purposes. 

In  neither  type  of  \-illage,  according  to  the  author  of  this  book,  is 
agrarian  communism,  as  distinct  from  joint  family  ownership,  to  be  found. 
Nor,  in  his  opinion,  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  at  any  fonner 
period  the  body  of  villagers  held  the  village  land  in  common.    He  con- 
siders that  the  raiyatwari  type  of  village,  the  village  in  which  separate 
property  prevails,  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.    The  >illage  in  which  a 
landlord  group  bears  sway  he  regards  as  a  later  type,  developed  from  tbe 
first  by  various  causes,  such  as  conquest,  the  partition  of  a  chieftain's 
laud  among  his  descendants,  the  grant  of  land  free  from  revenue,  or  tbe 
assignment  of  revenue  due  from  certain  land  made  by  princes  to  tbeir 
relatives  or  favourites,  and,  lastly,  the  abnormal  growth  of  tax  farmers 
and  revenue  officials.    The  unchangeable  character  so  often  ascribed  to 
the  Indian  village  is  a  romantic  exaggeration.    It  has  felt  the  force  of 
conquest  and  revolution,  intruding  new  bodies  of  villagers  among  tho 
old  and  creating  new  proprietary  rights  to  the  detriment  of  those  already 
existing.     Hence  the  perplexing  diversity  of  its  forms.     But  none  of 
these  forms  is   really  analogous  to  the    Russian  viir,   to    the    South 
Hclavonic  house  community,  to  tho  Swiss  alhncnd,  or  indeed  to  any 
rural  organisation  found  in  Europe. 

What  sort  of  proprietary  right  the  natives  of  India  recognise  is  a. 
question   more   interesting    than   easy  of  determination.      Neither  the 
Hindu  nor  the  Mohammedan  jurists  appear  to  have  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception of  dominion  over  land.    Both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  have 
indeed  recognised  the  title  of  the  first  settler  who  clears  the  land  and  tbe 
title  of  the  conqueror  who  seizes  the  land.    But  these  original  titles  have 
given  rise  to  innumerable  gradations  of  landed  right.    Singularly  enough, 
it  was  only  in  tho  eighteenth  century,  in  the  period  of  their  extreme 
decadence,  that  the  native  govoniments  put  forth  a  claim  to  act  as  owners 
of  the  soil.     It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  weakness  of  these  very 
governments  allowed  the  revenue  officials  and  tax  farmers  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  rights  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  European  land- 
lord.     The  l^ritish  govonnnent  succeeded  to  the  claim   of  the  native 
governments,  not  to  enforce  it  to  the  full,  but  to  use  it  '  as  a  locus  standi 
for  redistributing,  conferring,  and  recognising  rights  on  a  new  basis' 
(p.  234).    It  retains,  indeed,  a  general  claim  to  waste  lands,  rights  of 
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^■eheat  and  forfeiture,  and  a  first  cliargt'  on  the  land  for  the  land  i-eveiiuc*. 
^01t  all  this  amounts  to  little  moR'   than   the  etninout  doiuiiui  ^vliii-h 
belongs  to  all  govenimentg.     The  Indian  government  cannot  be  reijarded 
»3  a  landlord,  nor  the  Indian  land  tax  lis  rent. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  general  historical  interest  dealt 

^^th  in  the  first  part  of  this  manual.     Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell 

P^on   the  description  of  the  systems  of  land  revenue  which  have  succes- 

£:ively  prevailed  in  Iiidia.    Nor  can  we  do  more  than  mention  the  wealth 

of  curious  facts  relatinfj  to  land  tenures  at  present  existing  in  various 

^Xndian  provinces.     This  jnanufil  has  made  available  to  the  public  the 

ses  of  information  contained  iu  the  voluininou.s  otlicial  literature  of 

Indian  laud  revenue.     It  must  take  a  hiffb  place  amon,!,'  the  boolta 

ich  are  enabling  the  western  public  for  the  Crat  time  to  comprehend 

le  social  strncture  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  eastern  world. 

F.  C.  MOMAGIE. 


^n<jland'8  Commercial  and  Industrial  Supremacy.     By  J.  E.  Thorold 
R00ER8.     (London :  Fisher  Unwin.     1892.) 

Uu8  book  we  have  a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  various  heads  of 

jlifili  economic  history.  We  have  historical  rvsumi^s  of  the  develop- 
Bat  of  industrial  skill  in  England,  chapters  on  the  pro{;!^ress  of  English 

palaiion,  the  development  of  credit  agencies,  the  development  of  transit, 
iirtered  trade  companies,  a  restatement  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers's  theory 

ccouomic  rent,  discussif>n  on  methods  of  farming,  on  emigration,  on 
Btupotition  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  a  conclusion  a  summary  of 
i>nouiic  legislation  since  lbl5  and  Mr.  Rog:era's  remarks  thereon.  Thtse 
liiDifs  are  interesting,  Init  arc  in  no  sense  new.    We  have  had  them  before 

other  Ijooks  from  the  same  hand,  and  criticism  made  before  appUes 
*w  a3  then.  The  present  work  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
'•lior's  supervision  of  the  proof  sheets.     He  died,  leaving  the  lectures 

manuscript.  They  have  been  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Kogera, 
'♦no  writes  a  preface,  in  which  he  apologises  for  the  presence  of  many 
'bingg  which  he  thinks  that  his  father  would  have  excised.  But  he 
K'S  on  to  say  lliat  the  matter  is  of  less  consequence  as  these  lectures  are 
JQiwl  rather  at  expounding  the  methods  used  by  my  father  in  his  studies, 
announcing  new  facts  ; '  and  again  he  says,  '  1  beheve  he  considered 

laoi-e  important  to  impress  his  method  on  students  of  history  and 

ioaiics  than  to  add  moro  to  our  informatton,'  We  are  invited  tJxen 
examination  of  Mr,  Thorold  Hogers's  method  which  he  would 
iprussed  on  students  of  history  and  economics.  Now  as  to  this 
ttU(;d  definition  is  ditlicult,  but  we  know  somv  of  t!ie  outwmd  eigna  of 
U  jaonifested  by  the  author's  book.  Statements  will  be  made  as  posi- 
?e  u  can  be  desiretl,  but  no  reference  is  gi^en  more  precise  than  the 
leral  one  to  the  facta  contained  in  the  '  History  of  Piices.'  Now,  if  one 
always  trust  positive  statements,  well  and  good  ;  but  then  one  would 

Pct  for  example  that,  when  tlie  old  stLitonient  is  repented,  assigning  a 
idred  between  the  medieval  gild  and  the  modern  trades  miion  on  the 
Buud  that  both  were  safeguards  against  oppression,  some  notice  would 

taken  of  the  contrary  view  that  there  was  no  opposition  between  the 
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merchant  and  craft  gilds.  Again  Mr.  Bogers  makes  much  of  the  oppres- 
sive regulation  of  wages  by  the  'magistrates'  or  justices  as  they  maybe 
called  with  greater  propriety ;  now  this  may  have  been  so,  and  the  aathor 
of  this  book  gives  eleven  cases  in  his  •  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices.' 
One  has  learnt  from  another  workman  in  the  same  field,  though  the  re- 
sults were  not  published  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thorold  Bogers's  death,  that, 
instead  of  these  eleven  cases  proving  that  such  assessment  was  general, 
they  go  to  show  the  contrary.  By  the  preamble  of  a  statute  of  James  I, 
we  find  that  the  wages  clauses  of  the  act  of  1568  had  become  inoperatiTe, 
and  the  quarter  sessions  records  in  the  West-Biding  for  1597-1601  and 
Bedford  1650-1660  have  absolutely  no  mention  of  any  question  connected 
with  the  assessment  of  wages  by  the  justices.  This  fact  admits  of  two 
explanations,  either  that  the  justices  did  not  as  a  practice  assess  wages  at 
all,  or  that  the  wages  were  assessed  for  long  periods,  and  that  tiiere  was 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  rate.  The  former  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  seems,  in  1683,  to  be  ignorant  that  there  was  any  means 
of  raising  Avages  by  the  law,  an  ignorance  which  can  scarcely  be  explaioid 
if  the  justices  habitually  assessed  wages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  theory 
that  the  statute  was  made  a  means  of  habitual  oppression  ean  find  no 
place.  Here  are  fourteen  years  of  quarter  sessions  records  and  no  cases 
of  proceedings  taken  under  an  act  that  was  '  oppressively  administered.' 
If  Mr.  Thcrold  Bogers  had  the  familiarity  vith  the  records  of  quarter 
sessions  which  he  would  have  us  believe,  then  he  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant of  these  facts ;  if  he  had  not  such  familiarity  he  should  not  have 
made  positive  and  abusive  statements  about  oppressive  acts.  Infallibility 
ought  not  to  be  found  out.  G.  Townsend  Wabneb. 


The  Political  Value  of  History.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
(London  :  Arnold.     1892.) 

Mr.  Lkcky  in  reprinting,  with  additions,  an  address  which  he  delivered 
before  the  '  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute '  gives  much  good  advice  to 
those  who  think  that  the  study  of  history  can  be  used  as  a  direct  guide  to 
the  pohtician.  Ho  holds  that  its  chief  use  lies  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  dominant  idea  or  characteristic  of  the  period  ^th 
which  he  is  occupied.  *  The  same  method,'  he  adds,  *  which  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  past  forms  also  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  judgment  of 
the  present.' 

Mr.  Lecky  is  less  satisfactory  when  he  lays  unusual  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  personal  element  in  the  making  history  as  against  general 
causes.     '  It  is  not  often  remembered,'  he  says, '  that  when  the  States- 
General  met  in  1789  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Revolution  could  have  been  attained  without  difficulty,  without  convulsion 
and  by  general  consent.'    He  then  quotes  the  words  of  Jefferson  :  •  I  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.    Being  firom 
a  country  which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  reformation, 
they  were  disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  and  had  some  confidence  in  me. 
I  urged  most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise  to  secure  what  the 
government  were  now  ready  to  yield.    It  was  well  understood  that  the 
King  would  grant  at  this  time,  (1)  freedom  of  the  person  by  Habeas 
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Corpus ;  (2)  freedom  of  conscience  ;  (S)  freedom  of  the  press ;  (4)  trial 

Ijby  jnry  ;  ( 5)  a  representative  legislature;  ((>)  annual  meetings;  (7)  the 
prigination  of  laws;  (8)  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation  find  appropriation  ; 
■nd  (9)  the  responbibility  of  Ministers ;  and  with  the  exercise  of  these 
-powers,  they  could  ohtain  in  future  whatever  might  be  further  necessary 
to  improve  and  preserve  their  constitution.' 

It  is  quite  intelligible  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  have  been  •written 

py  a    contemporary,   but   it  is   Gurprising   that   it   should   be   repeated 

by  a  writer  of  Mr.  Lecky's  authority  at  the  present  day.     If  there  is  one 

]g  which  is  plain  to  all  serious  students  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 

that  the  struggle  for  equality   took  precedence  of  the  struggle  for 

[Bberty,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  movement  lay  in  the  controversy  of 

Third  Estate  with  the  privileged  orders  ;    not  in  the  controversy 

?n  the  three  estates  and  the  king.      If  the  French  revolutionists 

efased  to  imitate  Washington  or  Lord  Somers,  it  was  not  because  tliey 

were  personally  foohsh  or  ill-advised,  hut  because  the  current  of  feeling 

bred  of  the  stress  of  circumstances  was  sweeping  them  on  in  quitt"  another 

Urection.  Samuel  R.  G.^bdlnek. 


Culture  in  Early  Scotland.    By  James  Mackinnon,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(London ;  Williams  &  Norgate.    1892.) 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sober  and  sensible  book,  consisting  of  fourteen 

lapters  grouped  under  the  three  headings  of  Prehistoric  Culture,  Roman 

/ultare,  and  Celtic  Christian  Culture.     Lest  one  should  he  in  doubt  as  to 

rbat  lie  means  by  culture,  the  author  begins  with  the  following  explana- 

)n :  *  I  use  the  word  culture,  in  a  general  sense.   It  embraces  the  mental 

)ndition  of  man  and  its  modes  of  expression,— whatever,  in  short,  is  of 

iterest  and  importance  in  the  condition  of  a  people.     It  refers  to  its  in- 

}lloctual  and  moral  state,  its  sense  of  art  or  its  manual  skill,  its  customs 

social  institutions,  Ac,  as  far  as  these  may  he  inferred,  or  have  been 

HBtolded  down  by  written  record.*     Thus  it  appears  after  all  that  he  only 

cuiiure  ingififul  of  tho  longer  word  ewUfuation,  as  most  writers  on 

krchieological  subjects  are  wont  to  do.  Dr.  Mackinnon  has  been  very  indus- 

ious  hi  his  reading  of  the  literature  bearing  on  his  subject ;  but  we  take 

ccepliou  here  and  there  to  liis  statements.     Thus,  when  he  says,  p.  8, 

Finn  and  Goidel,  Brython  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norseman,  and  may 

others  long  forgotten,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  record,  which 

16  soil  of  the  country  has  preserved,'  we  should  like  some  kind  of  evidence 

4lduced  us  to  the  presence  of  the  Finn  at  any  time  in  the  British  Isles. 

He  returns  to  llie  Finn  at  pa^^'e  21,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reader 

taxxcy  tliat  Mr.  Klton  and  Professor  Rhys  believe  in  a  British  Finn ;  that 

vould  be  wrong,  we  imagine,  in  the  case  of  Professor  Rhys,  but  right  in 

,of  Mr.  Elton,  thou-^'h  no  reference  is  given.     At  p.  84  we  are  sorry 

flml  tlie  Cutrail  still  treated  seriously,  but,  en  rci'auchc,  the  author 

pbbets  Campbell's  *  Ilittites,*  p.  88.    We  meet,  p.  43,  once  more  with 

10  exploded  name  of  Vccturtoncs  instead  of  Vcrturioneft,  and  are  tuld 

lin  that  the  name  of  the  Picts '  refers  to  the  habit  of  tattooing  the  body  ; ' 

it  would  be  fairer  to  Professor  Rhys  if  the  author  would  take  his  views  from 

ihind  Lectures  rather  than  from  his '  Celtic  Britain '  written  many  years 
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before.    Speaking  of  the  old  lapidary  monuments  of  Aberdeenshire,  p.  49, 
the  author  says,  that '  they  do  not  probably  reach  beyond  the  Celtic  settle- 
ment, if,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Anderson  asserts,  they  are  not  symbols  of  the  early 
Christian  period.'  We  can  hardly  comprehend  how  anybody  can  entertain 
the  idea  that  they  are  older  than  Christianity  in  Aberdeenshire ;  bat  Dr.- 
Mackinnon  is  generally  hazy  on  the  subject  of  ancient  writing,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  says  on  the  same  page  that '  the  Gaulish  Druids  were  ac- 
quainted with  letters,  and  made  their  calculations  in  Greek  characters.'  Is 
he  afraid  to  say  shortly  and  simply  that  Gaulish  was  written  in  Greek 
letters,  as  though  there  were  no  well-known  Gaulish  inscriptions  extant  in 
Greek  characters  ?  He  is  in  error  also  as  to  another  kind  of  writing,  when 
he  speaks,  p.  288,  of'  an  inscription  in  writing,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Ogham,  from  a  note  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote  "  (a.d.  1391).'    If  Dr. 
Mackinnon  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  word  ogum  in  the  glossary 
to  Windisch's '  Irische  Texte,'  he  will  there  find  a  few  references  to  the  ose 
of  the  word  several  centuries  earlier  than  tho  year  1891.    At  page  116  the 
author  gives  the  Picts  a  settlement '  between  the  Pentlands  and  the  liver 
Carron,'  but  as  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  notion  that  this  application (tf 
the  word  Pentland  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Picts,  we  should  be  gkd  to 
know  what  evidence  he  has  for  his  statement.    We  notice,  p.  162,  that 
Dr.  Mackinnon's  northern  and  southern  Picts  are  practically  Picts  of  the 
Highlands  and  of  the  Lowlands  respectively.    It  has  been  usual  hitherto 
to  suppose  the  southern  Picts  to  have  been  those  of  Galloway  and  the 
northern  Picts  those  beyond  the  Forth ;  so  the  author  ought  to  have  given 
satisfactory  reasons  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  treatment  of  them. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  reader  is  not  even  warned  of  this  new  depar- 
ture.   Lastly  tho  book  contains  a  good  many  misprints  which  should  be 
eliminated  in  a  second  edition,  such  as  Gwendolen  for  Gwendolen  (p.  128, 
142),  Drustice  for  Dnisticc  (p.  182),  Machjwyn  for  Maclgion  (p.  136), 
Ch/ird  for  Clicyd  (p.  189) ;  and,  as  we  have  alluded  to  a  second  edition,  let 
us  add  that  it  should  have  an  index. 


Coins  and  Medals.  By  the  authors  of  tho  British  Museum  Official  Cata- 
logues. Edited  by  Htakley  Lane-Poole.  New  edition  revised. 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1892.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  after  seven  years  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable 
handbook  to  the  general  study  of  numismatics,  in  which  all  the  staff  of 
the  British  Museum  coin  room  took  their  part.  It  reproduces  with  sHght 
alteration — mostly  small  verbal  corrections  —the  text  of  the  edition  which 
appeared  iu  1885.  Tho  only  objection  which  we  can  bring  against  the 
book  is  the  unhappy  archaism  of  its  type.  Of  its  many  merits  perhaps 
the  chief  is  the  stress  laid  on  tho  continuity  of  the  history  of  coinage  from 
the  day  of  the  striking  of  the  rude  Lydian  *  dumps  '  of  Gyges  dowm  to  the 
ignoble  Jubilee  shilling  and  the  scarcely  less  hateful  mark  and  lira  of 
modern  Europe.  If  wc  put  aside  tho  inartistic  and  uninteresting  currency 
of  China  and  Japan,  every  existing  piece  of  money  can  trace  back  its 
ancestry  to  a  common  source  at  Sardis  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.  The  descent  of  the  denarius  from  the  Greek  drachma,  and  of  the 
medieval  penny  from  the  denarius,  is  generally  known,  but  it  is  startling 
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to  find  how  many  other  systems  in  Asia  and  Africa  trace  their  origin  t3 
the  same  parentage.  India  loarnt  the  art  of  coinage  from  the  Bactrian 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great — the  rulers  of  that  strange  kingdom  at 
the  back  of  the  North  Wind,  which  so  long  survived  its  Beparation  from 
Europe  and  civilisation.  Parlhia  imitated  tlie  money  of  Iho  Seleucidae, 
and  from  the  Parthians  were  copied  the  pieces  of  the  Persian  kings, 
which  ill  their  turn  became  the  prototypea  of  the  early  Mahonvetan 
Khalifa.  The  duhem  and  dinar  of  naroim-el-Ra?chid  show  by  their 
very  names  a  descent  from  the  drachma  and  the  denarius.  It  is  cnrioiia 
to  note  how  on  the  very  earliest  gold  coinage  of  the  Khalifs  the  Byzantine 
idea  that  a  coin  must  present  the  image  of  the  ruler  of  the  land  prevailed 
over  Mahometan  orthodoxy,  and  caused  Abd-el-Melik  to  place  himself  at 
.,  full  length  with  girdle,  sabre,  and  pyjamahs  on  his  now  currency, 
jp  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  ancient  coinages  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
the  East  fare  well  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Mr.  Head  and  Professor 
Gardner.  But  probably  many  readers  viH  find  an  even  greater  interest 
in  following  in  Mr.  Keary's  two  articles  the  story  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Boman  series  into  the  barbarous  sous  and  deniers  of  the  earUer  middle 
age,  and  of  the  gradual  revival  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
the  art  of  Europe  which  finally  gave  the  world  the  glorious  medals  and 
ins  of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  whole  book  from  first  to  last  is  replule 
rith  interest — save  the  story  of  the  rather  unintelligible  coppers  of  China 
-wluch  not  even  M.  Terricn  de  la  Couperie  can  render  attractive.  There 
not  a  page  in  this  modest  volume  which  will  not  repay  diligent  perusal. 


tistory  of  the  Christian  Church,  a.d.  1-GOO.  By  the  late  Dr.  Wilbelm 
MoELLEB,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Church  Histor)-  in  the  University 
of  Kiel.  Translated  from  tlie  German  by  Andrew  Rl'THErfohd,  B.D. 
(London:  Sonnenschein,     1802.) 

Phe  history  published  by  Wilhelm  Moeller  in  18ftl,  shortly  before  his 
ith,  was  notably  distinguished  by  ripeness  of  learning,  sobriety  of 
Judgment,  and>  above  all,  that  historical  sense  which  inclines  to  give  weight 
fAt  least  the  substance  of  early  tradition,  until  it  is  disproved,  rather 
I  to  any  modern  hYi)othesis,  however  ingenious,  which  contradicts  that 
edition.  In  a  text-book  for  students  the  author  was  disposed  rather 
Jo  understate  his  meaning ;  we  feel  often  that  tliere  is  mare  behind  which 
>uld  have  been  brought  out  with  effect  hail  he  chosen  to  write  at  greater 
igth:  and  in  some  cases  the  candour  with  which  he  records  opiwsing 
?w»  bos  an  air  of  indecision,  uiid  leaves  the  reailer  in  uncertainty,  wliich 
ight  have  been  partly  avoided,  had  the  author  given  us  the  benefit  of  a 
»re  extensive  and  more  uniform  apparatus  of  references  to  his  authorities. 
:ll  the  hook  as  a  whole  is  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
■  ition  sliould  havebei-n  undertaken  by  one  who  has  tlie  slvuderest 
ii«ns  for  tiu'  task.  As  I'.ngh^h  the  hook  m  uureadable,  and 
^*ihoul  a  knowledge  of  German  it  is  frequently  unintelligible,  The 
kticnt  plmliler  will  however  be  able  to  luako  out  the  general  seuse 
the  original,  which  is  too  clearly  expressed  for  even  the  worst  trans- 
)r,  writing  the  moFt  cumbrous  and  invohetl  lluglish  sentences,  to 
^^Me  altogether. 
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Geschichte  cles  deutschen  Volkes  bis  sum  Augshtmjer  Seligtonsfrifden. 
Von  Karl  Wilhelm  Nitzsch.     Nach  dessen  hmterlaasenen  Pttpieren 
nnd  Vorlesujigeu    lierausgegeben   von    Geokq    Matthai.      Zweit^ 
flurcligesehoiie    wnd    vermehrte    Auflage.      3    volumes.      (Leipzig 
Duucker  &  Humblot.     1892.) 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  date  to  call  attention  to  the  i-emarkablo  v 
of  the  history  which  Dr.  Matthai  constructed  Avitli  the  help  of  scattei 
papers,  notes,  and  lectures  left  behind  hiiu  by  Karl  Wilhdm  Nitzsch 
his  death  more  than  twelve  yeara  ago  ;  but  wo  may  take  the  opportuni 
afforded  by  the  api>earaiice  of  a  second  edition,  of  expressing  a  hope  that  t-^=^* . 
book,  which  has  now  acquired  the  position  of  a  standard  maiiaal  ^ 

Germany,  may  become  better  known  and  more  widely  read  both  T  ^^^ 
teachers  and  students  among  ourselves.  In  the  compass  of  some  twel  .^-^^^ 
hundred  pages  it  contains  a  sketch  of  German  history  distinguished  ^  ^ 
clearness  of  exposition,  breadth  of  view,  and  mastery  of  principles.  Tt^^-^ 
author's  chief  interest  centres  in  the  growth  of  institutions  and  tb-^^^ 
changes  in  the  condition  of  society;  but  the  narrative  of  events  is  suflp^^^^^ 
ciently  detailed  for  the  pui'pose  of  a  general  history,  and  is  enlivened 
times  by  brilliant  descriptions  and  striking  characters  of  men.  Th^ 
Nitzsch's  opinions  on  some  points  in  the  history  of  institutions  are  stil 
the  subjects  of  controversy  is  well  known ;  but  his  editor  has  done  wisely 
in  recording  them  without  change,  and  limiting  himself  to  corrective  oi 
confirmatorj'  footnotes.  The  work,  considering  the  materials  from  whicl;^ 
it  has  been  put  together,  is  wonderfully  uniform  ;  and  we  suspect  that  vc^ 
owe  more  to  the  skill  and  learning  of  Dr.  Matthiii  than  his  modesty  allows 
him  to  claim  for  himself.  We  wish  only  that  the  chapters  had  beeni^ 
broken  up  into  sections  with  titles,  or  at  least  that  the  pages  were  i>r0' 
vided  with  headlines.     The  absence  of  an  index  ifl  a  serious  omission. 

Qiieen  Joanna  I  o/Napks.    By  St.  Claib  Baddeley. 

(London  :  Heinemami.     1898.  ) 

Mb.  Baddelky's  sumptuously  got- up  book  on  Joanna  of  Naples  consists 
of  a  series  of  diffuse  sketches  and  essays  on  various  historical  points,  which 
are  not  always  very  closely  related  to  the  life  of  his  heroine,  and  which 
con\ey  a  minimum  of  liistorical  information  with  a  maximum  of  cheap 
eloquence.  The  book  has  no  substance  at  all  about  it.  The  style  is 
singularly  bad,  and  the  taste  of  the  writer  is  not  always  irreproachable, 
Mr.  Baddeley  seems  to  have  a  special  dishke  to  Rienzi,  and  exhausts 
all  the  resources  of  his  vocabulary  to  find  abusive  epithets  for  the  unlucky 
tribune ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  much  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  his  invective. 

Sex  quam  elegantissimae  Episiolae,  Printed  by  William  Caxton  in 
1489  :  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  James  Hyatt,  with  an  h">tro<luction 
and  translation  by  George  Bullen,  C.B.,  LL.D.  (London  :  Lawrence 
&  BuUen.     1892.) 

These  letters  have  a  twofold  interest,  due  to  their  matter  and  their  pub- 
lication by  Caxton.  Their  matter  illustrates  the  relations  between  the 
Papacy  and  ^'enice  (1482-3),  when  Sixtus  IV.  had  deserted  his  ally  in 
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the  war  against  Ferrara.    Two  of  them  have  already  been  published 
entire  in  dei  Conti's  History,  and  one  substantially  ;  the  remaining  tlireo 
throw  little  fresh  light  directly  on  the  period.     But  Italian  clii^lomacy,  m 
spite  of  its  darker  shades,  was  always  mtercstint^,  as  the  pruitiug  of  these, 
the  first  diplomatic  correspondence  to  be  published,  shows.   Only  one  copy 
of  Caxton's  issue  (there  may  have  been  an  earlier  Italian  one)  now  exists, 
and  it  was  bought  for  the  Dritish  Museum   in   18l>0.     From   this  Mr. 
Hyatt  has  reproduced  his  beautiful  facsimile,  and  Mr.  Bullen  his  accurate 
transhition.     The  introduction  gives  all  the  essential  facts,  and  an  ade- 
quate historical  settuijf.     One  would  gladly  know  more  of  Caxtou'a  reasons 
for  printing  the  letters  ;  his  own  natural  interest  in  foreign  politics,  and 
the  ad%ice  of  Petrus  Carmelianus  (an  Italian  who  '  revised  the  proofs  '  and 
w&fl  himself  a  link  between  England  and  Italy),  are  two  good  reasons ; 
besides,  the  age  thought  much  of  letters  supposed  to  have  literary  value, 
fcfT  a  third. 

CJiiUndar  of  Oie  Proceedinga  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding,  1G43- 
IGGO.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Gbeen.  Vols.  IV,  V.  (London : 
H.M.  Stationer)-  Office.     1892-3.) 

r*i*£viou8  volumes  of  this  '  Calendar  '  have  been  noticed  in  the  English 

tlLSTORicAi.  Review  for  April  1892,  pp.  371-3.    It  is  now  completed,  and 

"oJ.  V.  contains  a  very  elaborate  and  much-needed  index  to  the  whole 

i*ie8,  besides  a  valuable  introduction  in  which  Mrs.  Green  attempts  by 

examples  •  to  show  how  the  legislation  of  parliament  and  of  the  committee 

for  Compounding  acted  upon  the  individuals  concerned.'   For  the  personal 

"istory  of  the  royalist  party  and  family  history  in  general  these  volumes 

••"e   invaluable.     We  also  have  here  an  important  contribution  to  the 

financial  history  of  the  different  governmenta  which  existed  between 

10-12  and  16€0.     Unfortunately,  when  Mrs.  Green's  last  volume  was  pub- 

''HlifiJ,  it  was  difficult  exactly  to  eftlimate  tlio  amount  raised  by  the  fines 

ina[>ogeJ  on  delinquents,  as  'no  summary  of  ihu  treusurera'  accounts  has 

i>et.'n  found.'     On  p,  xxxi  of  the  introduction  to  ^'oL  V.  Mrs.  Green  suras 

^V  Uie  evidence  she  was  then  able  to  collect  on  this  point.     It  is  under- 

Rtootl  that  she  has  since  discovered  a  paper  giving  a  r^aHmi  of  Waring  and 

^^^^'tning,  tlie  treasurers  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  Committee  to  which  these 

^^iH's  were  paid,  giving  the  total  receipts  from  H.5  Oct.  UJ13  to  1(>  June  l(i53, 

^  1,008,739/.  8s.  BJ.   The  slightest  study  of  these  cases  shows  how  severely 

t'lic  royalists  suffered  from  the  civil  war,  and  helps  to  explain  the  bitterness 

^^  English  politics  during  the  rest  of  the  century.     The  arrangement, 

calbodoriug,  and  indexing  of  these  voluminous  and  mincellanoua  documents 

ttodt  have  cost  far  more  labour  than  is  needed  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 

voloines  of  '  Domestic  State  Papers,'  and  Mrs.  Green  deserves  the  thanks 

of  dl  fltudeuta  of  the  period. 

Home  Account  of  t)ic  Hiujucnot  Family  of  Minet,  from  their  coming  out  of 
France  at  the  Bcvocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanlcs  MiycL:&\xvi,,  founded 
on  Isaac  Minel's  '  Relation  of  our  Faviily."  London  :  Printed  for  the 
Author  by  Spottiswoode  L  Co.     1802. 

In   setting   forth  the   history  of  his   family,  Mr.  Minet  has  given  one 
more  illustration  of  the  solid  virtues  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.    Isaac 
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Hinet,  Tvho  was  driTcn  from  France  in  the  great  iMjrsocation,  fotmdt-d  a 
house  of  business  at  Dover  which    ultimately  grew  into  the   National 
Provincial  Bank  of  tlio  present  day.     To  the  general  reader  by  far 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  tells  the  stoiy  of 
escape  of  Isaac  Minet  from  Calais  where  their  home  had  been.     In  J 
1685  his  mother's  sister-in-law  died  at  Ardres,  '  and  because  she  did 
receive  y*  Sacrament  of  the  Romish  Church  her  dead  body  was  carded  to 
prison  and  her  estate  confiscated,  and  three  days  after  she  was  dragged 
by  the  feett  by  horses  about  the  streett,  the  mobb  stoning  y"  body  iol 
such  a  manner  y'  her  head  was  broke  in  pieces  of  from  her  body,  ana" 
was  so  drag**  out  of  y*  town  and  stakt  on  a  crossway.' 

If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  the  living  were  not  likely  to 
left  at  peace.     Isaac  and  his  mother  made  up  their  luinds   to  fly 
England,  rather  than  bend  before  the  storm.     For  the  obstacles  in  th 
way,  and  the  patience  and  skill  with  which  they  simuounted  them,  th 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Isaac's  own  narrative. 

Professor  Adolf  Harnack   has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in,j 
preserving  in  his  short  Grintdriss  dcr  Dogntoigescht^hte,  zweite  HaIftM| 
(Freiburg:  Mohr,   1801),   the  characteristics  of  clearness  and  precision 
of  statement  which  distinguish  his  larger  history.     It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  dwell  ou  his  masterly  grasp  of  principles,  or  his  penetration,  almost 
divination,  of  the  inner  motives  which  determined  the  successive  changes 
in   theological   opinion.     These   are  well  known  to  the  students  of  the 
Do<]mcn(jcschichlc  itself.     In  the  present  sketch,  while  the  exposition  is 
throughout  fresh  and  original,  everything  is  told  in  the  briefest  and  moat 
objective  maimer ;  but  tlie  reader  is  also  regularly  directed  to  sourcee  of 
fuller  information.     The  limits  of  the  second  volume  embrace  the  wholts 
history  of  doctrine  in  the  western  church,  ending  with  the  three  opposing^B 
systems   represented   in    Tridentine    Catholicism,    Socinianism,  and    the 
Lutheran   reformation.      We   may   hope   that   our   theological  studenl 
may  one  day  have  the  advantage  of  using  it  as  a  text- book  in  an  Englis 
version. 


Miss  Edith  Thompson's  little  volume  of  extracts  illustrating  The  Wai 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  1-150-1485,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Mr.  York  Powell'^ 
excellent    scries    entitled    English   History   by   Contemporary    Wrilei 
(London  ;  Niitt.     1H})2).    There  is  no  period  in  which  wc  feel  more  tl 
lack  of  a  trustworthy  English  historian  of  the  time,  for  the  Tudor  versiot 
of  tlie  facts  is  notoriously  one-sided.    Miss  Thompson  has  wisely  filled  out 
her  selection  by  means  not  merely  of  passages  from  the  regular  historicai^H 
sources  but  also  of  songs,  private  letters,  and  the  likt.',  making  (as  migh^^l 
have  been  expected)  good  use  of  the  Paston  correspondence  and  of  the 
additions  to  our  information  ou  the  period  supplied  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Ly^^^ 
in  his  report  on  the  Relvoir  papers.    We  have  thus  a  store  of  characteristioWl 
extracts  doscribing  many  of  the  more  striking  events  in  the  history,  which 
moreover  let  us  see  the  different  opinions  men  held  on  the  merits  of  the 
civil  contest,  and  throw  light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  country.    No 
consecutive  narrative  is  attempted  ;    but  the  connexion  of  the  extracts  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  notes  prcBxed  or  subjoined.    Obsolete  words,  ora 


jfully  explainetl :   and  tlie  pieces^  where  tlio  originalg  are  in  Latin  or 
?iich,  are  translated  into  clear  and  readable  English.     The  teacher  aa 
veil  as  the  student  will  bo  grateful  for  this  convenient  anthology. 

^V  The  Wisdom  atid  Wit  of  Bksscd  Thomas  More,  hcin^  Extracls  from 

inch  of  his  Works  as  were  ivriticn  in  English,  collected  and  edited  by  the 

Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.8S.R.  (London  :  Burns  &  Gates,  1892),  scarcely 

lalls  within  the  province  of  the  Historical  Review  to  discuss.     Yet  wo 

may  say  brietly  that  it   makea  more  plain  the  necessity,  on  groimds 

historical  and  pliilological,  fur  a  new  edition  of  tlie  -works  of  the  great 

English  worthy.     Selections  from  poets  are  bad  enough  ;  selections  from 

^prosfi  writers,  where  the    force  of  consecutive  argument  is  entirely  lost, 

l^re  worse  ;  and  wo  are  not  inclined  to  coniiuend  solcclions  made  with  a 

r  purpose,  Buch  as  the  book  before  ns.     Father  Bridj^ett  s   introductory 

lecture  is  carefully  written,  as  might  he  expected  from  the  author  of 

tb&  conscientious  life  which  we  noticed  on  its  publication.     The  value 

of    the  work  is  that  it  should  send  readers  to  the  pit  whence  it  waa 

tfe-ed. 
The  second  volume  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  J.  R,  Green'a  Short 
If  M^mtory  of  the  EugU»h  People,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  noticed  in  the 
li^ffOLisH  UisToniCAL  liEviEW,  vii.  813,  is  even  more  attractive  than  its 
p*"'e^ecessor.      Reaching  as  it  does  from  1377  to  1010,  it  deals  with  the 
lAOfit  gorgeous  period  of  English  life,  and  tho  editors,  Mrs.  J.  11.  Green 
Oit^^  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  have  made  goo^l  use  of  their  opportunities.     To 
1    V***  *9  ^^  do  lifi^c  ^1*0'^  the  work  of  illuiuinatora  of  manuscripts  to  that 
■^1  painters. and  engravers  is  itself  an  educative  process.  The  architectural 
^B^tLstrations  are  well  chosen. 

^H  Dr.  M.  Manititts  has  pubhshed,  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the 
^B*  iJheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologio,*  new  series,  vol.  xlvii.  (Frankfort: 
^^fiauerlander.  1892),  an  exceedingly  useful  index  of  the  works  of  Latin 
authors  mentioned  in  medieval  catalogues  of  librarief?  prior  to  1800  (in  one 
case,  183H).  It  is  entitled  *  Philologischesaus  alien  BibliothekKkatalogen,' 
and  bears  evidence  to  tho  same  minute  caro  which  has  marlied  tho  com- 
piler's numerous  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Latinity  of  medieval 
iters.  The  authors  are  arranged  in  clironologioa!  order,  ending  with 
Ihelm,  Baeda,  and  Tatuinus ;  and  tho  entries  in  tho  cataloguea  are 
uped,  in  all  the  longer  articles,  under  countries  and  places.  Tho  works 
the  classical  and  sub-classical  wri tern  are  given  entire  ;  but  in  tho  later 
Dr.  Manitius  excludes,  as  a  rule,  books  of  a  patristic  or  a  legal 
character.  He  bus  added  a  largo  number  of  referoncoa  to  the  use  of  the 
tbors  enumerated,  from  other  sources  than  catalogues.  liis  object  is  to 
a  picture  of  the  literature — especially  the  poetical  literature— which 
can  say  with  certainty  was  accessible  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  his  little 
1,  while  not  at  all  professing  to  take  tho  place  of  Gottlieb's  treatise, 
cb^r  mittelalterliche  Bibliotheken,'  18!]0,  will  bo  found,  within  its  limits, 
most  practical  book  of  reference  for  students  of  the  history  of  medieval 
ing.  We  may  notice  the  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Manitius 
worked  through  the  English  catalogues,  so  far  as  thay  arc  available 
print. 

▼OL.  Tm.— KO.  XXX.  DD 
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List  of  Historical  Books  recently  published 


I.  GENERAL  HISTORY 

(Including  works  of  misoellaneoas  contents) 


Beacfobt  (W.  H.  de).  Gteschiedkandige 
opstellen.  2  vol.  Pp.  231,  237.  Am- 
sterdam :  P.  N.  van  Kampen.    6'40  fl. 

Blamchet  (J.  A.)  £tades  de  numisma- 
tique.  I.  Pp.  333,  4  plates.  Paris : 
Bollin  &  Feuardent.    10  f. 

Daboun  (L.  Ton).  Stadien  ziun  altesten 
Familienrecht.  I :  Motterrecht  and 
Vaterrecht.  1 :  Die  Orandlagen.  Pp. 
155.  Leipzig:  Duncker  it  Hmnblot. 
3-20  m. 

FuSTBIi     DS     COULANOES    &    JuLLtAN    (C.) 

Qnestions  historiqaes:  De  la  manidre 
d'dcrire  I'histoire ;  les  origines  de  la 
propri6t6;  Polybe;  Ohio;  questions 
romaines ;  qnestions  oontemporaines. 
F^.  523.    Paris :  Haohette.    10  f. 

Gbotbfknd  (H.)  Zeltrechnung  des  dent* 
sohen  Mittelalters  and  der  Neazeit.  11. 
1 :  Ealender  der  Diocesen  Deatschlands, 
der  Schweiz,  and  Skandinaviens.  Pp. 
25.    Hanover :  Hahn.    10  m. 

Heioeii  (K.)  Essays  aas  neuerer  Ge- 
schichte.  Pp.  347.  Bamberg :  Bach- 
ner.    8  m. 


Lea   (H.   G.)    Superstition    and  force : 

essays  on  the  wager  of  law,  the  wager 

of    battle,    the    ordeal,    torture.    4th 

ed.  revised.    Pp.  627.    Philadelphia: 

Lea. 
Macrat  (W.  D.)    Catalogi  codicnm  mann* 

scriptorum  bibliothecaeBodleianae  part. 

V.  3:  Codices  Bawlinsoniani  D.    CoL 

663.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    4to. 
MuLLER  (W.)     Bilder  aus  der  neueren 

Geschichte.    Stuttgart :  Bonz.    4  m. 
Beikach  (S.)    L'origine  des  Aryens.   (Bi< 

bliothdque       orientale       elz6virienne. 

LXVm.)  Paris :  Leroux.  18mo.  3-50  f. 
BocHOLL  (B.)    Die  Philosophie  der  Ge. 

Bohiohte.    II:    Der   positive    Anfbaa. 

Gdttingen:  Vandenhoeck  <fe  Bnprecht. 

12  m. 
BoscHEB    (W.)    Politik:    Geschiohtliehe 

Naturlehre  der  Monarchie,  Aristokratie, 

and  Demokratie.    Pp.  722.    Stuttgart: 

Cotta.    10  m. 
BossETTO  (V.)     Storia  dell'  arte  militare 

antica  e  modema.    Pp.  511,  17  plates. 

Milan:  Hoepli.    16mo. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTORY 


Akoyptische  Urkunden  aus  den  kSnig- 
liohen  Maseen  zu  Berlin.  Grieohische 
Urkunden:  1-3.  Pp.  96.  Berlin: 
Weidmann.     4to.    Each  2-40  m. 

Andrk  (T.)  L'esclavage  chez  les  anoiens 
H6breux :  dtude  d'archdologie  biblique. 
Paris :  Fischbacher.    3*50  f. 

Bezold  (C.)  Oriental  diplomacy ;  being 
the  transliterated  text  of  the  cuneiform 
despatches  between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  western  Asia  in  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.,  discovered  at  Tell-el- 
Amama,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  vocabulary, 
notes,  (&c.  Pp.  1C9.  London :  Luzoc. 
18/.  _  _ 

Brocghtox  (T.  D.)  Letters  written  in  a 
Mahratta  camp  [1809].  New.  ed.,  with 
introd.  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff.  Pp. 
2tiG.    Jjondon :  Constable.    6/. 

CoMPTo.N  (H)    A  particular  account  of 


the  European  military  adventurers  of 
Hindustan  [1784- 1803].  Pp.  404. 
London. 

Ethiopu. — Les  chroniqaes  de  Zar'a 
YacegOb  et  de  Ba'eda  Maryam  rois 
d'^thiopie  [1434-1478J.  Texte  ^hio- 
pien  et  traduction,  avec  une  introd.  de 
I.  Perruchon.     Map.     Paris. 

Guzman  (P.  L.  de).  Historia  de  las 
misiones  de  la  Compafiia  de  Jesus  en 
la  India  oriental,  en  la  China  y  Jap6n 
[1540-1600].  Pp.674.  Bilbao  (Madrid : 
Hem&ndez).    4to.    11  pes. 

Harper  (B.  T.)  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
letters  belonging  to  the  K  collection  of 
the  British  Museum.  I.  Pp.  132. 
London :  Luzac.    25/. 

HcNTER  (sir  W.  W.)  The  Indian  empire; 
its  people,  history,  and  products.  Pp. 
852,  map.    London  :  Allen.    28/. 

Jacob  (G.)    Stadien  in  arabischen  Geo* 
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gr»phen.    I-IV.    Pp.  1-170.    Berlin: 
Majet  A  Miilier.    6-50  m. 
LxBAin.T  (P.)    La  France  et  I'Angleterre 
en  Asie.     I:  Indo-Cliine  ;  Lesderniers 
joars  de  la  dyniijlie   dea  roia   d'Ava. 
Puis :  Berger-Levrault.     10  f. 
Ltuj.    {sir   A.)      nisa    of    the    British 
dominion  in  Intlia.     Pp.  282.   London : 
Murray.     4/6. 
l*C&iNbLE    (J.    W.)     The    invasion    of 
India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  an  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  Q.  Curtiaa,  Dindorus, 
Platarch,    and    Justin.     With    inlrod. 
and  notes.    Pp.  410,  maps.    London  : 
^^Constable.     IH/. 

^Hbxru'iORR    (C.    G.)     Lectures    on    the 

^^P  origin  and  growth  of  religion,  as  illus- 

^^  trated  by  the  religion  of  the   ancient 

Hebrews.     (Hibbcrt    Lectaros,    1892.) 

Pp.698.  London:  Williams  dc  Norgate. 

10/6. 
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Ohnefalsch-Richter  (M.)  Kypros,  the 
Bible,  and  Homer;  oriental  ci\'ilisation, 
art,  and  religion  in  ancient  times.  Pp. 
631,  219  plates.     London  :  Asher.   4to. 

EouEBs  (A.)  The  land  revenue  of  Bom- 
bay :  a  history  of  its  administration, 
rise,  and  progress.  2  vol.  London ; 
Allen.     20/. 

BoBT  (P.)  Die  Keilschriftlexte  Tiglat- 
Pilesera  111,  nach  den  Papicrabklat- 
Bchen  nod  Originalen  des  Britischen 
Museums  neu  hcrausge^^eben,  2  voL 
Leipzig:  PfeifTer.  Pp.  xixix,  145.  20  m. 

SprsoELDEHu  (W.)  Studien  und  Materia- 
lien  zum  Bechtswcsen  der  Pharnonen- 
reiohes  der  Dynnstien  XVIII-XXI  (o. 
1500-1000  V.  Chr.)  Hanover:  Habn. 
10  m. 

Telij  Amarka  tablets.  The,  translated  by 
C.  R.  Conder.    London  :  Walt.    5 '. 


in.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


roTT.K's  Constitntion  of  Athens;  a 
revif^ed  text  with  introd.  and  notes  by 
J,   E.    Sandys.      London :    Macmillan. 

(H.)      Geschichte    der    wissen- 

ftlichen   Erdkutide   der   Griechen. 

IV :  Die  Geographie  der  Griechen  unter 

dem    Eintlusae  der  Rumer.      Pp.  170. 

Leipzig :  Veit.    4-80  m. 

kNTja.crpi  (P.)    Lo  guerra  civile  sillana 

Jtalia:    stndio  delle  fonti.     P.  44. 

tip.  deir  Araldo. 
iv  (U.)     Inacriptioues  Latinac.     I. 
lin  :  NVeidniann.     H5  ni. 
t»  (W.  W.)      The  city-state  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;    a  survey  intro- 
'  diictory  to  the  study  of  ancient  hifltory. 
[Pp.  383.    London :  Macmillan.    6/. 


Hkkodotos,  books  r  and  vi.  Ed.  with 
notes  and  appendices  by  E.  Abbott. 
Pp.  347.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press, 

Lanciani  (R.)  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome. 
Pp.  362,  illustr.  London :  Macmillan. 
24/. 

Mkyer  (E.)  Forschungen  zur  alien  Ge- 
Bchichte.  I :  Zur  iilteren  priechiachen 
Geschicbte.  Pp.  325.  Halle:  Mie- 
meyer.     8  ra. 

Scni.os8Eii  (J.  von).  Beachreibung  der 
ivltKriechisclien  Miinzen  der  kunslhis- 
torisclien  Sanmilungen  dea  allerhoch- 
^ten  Kaiserhauscs.  I :  Tbessalien, 
lilyrien,  Dalmatien,  und  die  Insein  des 
adriatisohen  Mecres,  Epeiros.  Pp. 
Ilti.  5  plates.  Vienna:  Uolzhausen. 
b  m. 
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ENSE.  Concilium.  Scriplorum  lorn. 
2.  (Monuinrnta  conciiiorum  gene- 
lam  aeculi  XV.)  Pp.  30fl-638. 
Vienna:  Tempsky.  4to.  7'.^0  m. 
BcLFoST  (A.  de|.  Description  g^-u^>nile  des 
monnaias  mirovinniennca  par  ordre  al- 
phab^tiqoe  des  ateliers.  II :  Daer- 
nalum-OxxelUjs.  Pp.  468,  illustr. 
>  Parii  :  boci^t^  franraise  de  numisma- 
liqne.     1-5  f. 

HTKANLiOK  de  La  Broqoiire,  premier 
6ciiyer  tranchant  et  conseiller  de  Phi- 
lip[)e,  doc  de  Uoiirgogne,  Le  voyage 
d'outrc-mer  do.  Ed.  by  C.  Sohefer.  (Re- 
cueil  de  voyages  et  de  documents  pour 
4  I'histoire  de  la  gtographie  de- 
le  XIII*  jui:qii'i\  la  fin  du  XVI* 
XII.)  Paris:  Lerom.  30  f. 
BvAOsnEBOEa  (O.)  Entstcbnng  und  erste 
Eotvicklung  der  Katechiftmen  des  se- 
ligen  Petnis  Canisiu«i,  auB  der  Gescll- 
aetaaft  Jesu,  gesehicbllich  dargestellt. 
'Pp.187.     Freiburg;  Herder.     250  m. 


Clacsse  (G.)  Les  monuments  du  chria- 
tianisme  an  moyen  &ge  :  Basiliques  et 
mosaiqnes,  chr^tiennes ;  Italie;  Sicile. 
I.     lUnstr.     Paris :  Leroux.     15  f. 

Clemkntis  papac  V  regosti,  ex  Vaticania 
archi'typis  nunc  primuni  editi  cura  et 
studio  monachorum  ordinia  S.  Ilcne- 
dicti  appendices.  I.  Pp.  523.  Rome: 
Spithoover,     Fol. 

OEBHAnitT  (0.  von)  &  Haknack  (A.) 
Texte  and  Untersuchnngcn  zur  Go- 
schichte  der  altchrietlichen  Literatur. 
IX.  1 :  Untersuchungcn  tiber  die 
Edessenische  Ghronik.  mit  dem  syri- 
Kohen  Text  und  eincr  t/bersetzung  her- 
aasgcgeben  von  L.  Uallter ;  Die  Apo- 
logio  von  Aristidos,  iibcrsetzt  mit  An- 
merkungen  von  II.  liaabe.  Pp.  170,  07. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs.    8-50  m. 

Gnl-mrACHEB.  Die  Bedentung  Bonedikts 
von  Nursia  und  .seiner  Regel  in  der 
Geschichte  dea  M'^nchtums.  Pp.  72. 
Berlin  :  Mayer  «t  Milller.     1-80  m. 
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ILisK  (K.  von).  Kirchengescliichte  auf 
dcr  Oruiidlage  akademischcr  Vorle- 
BtmgAn.  III.  a.  Ed.  by  G.  Kriiger. 
Pp.  728.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel. 
12  m. 

mi'RkiAx;  (B^)  NoUces  et  estratlB  d« 
quelquen  nianuscrits  latins  de  la  B>ldio- 
theque  nutionaie.  V.  Pp.  354.  Paris : 
Klinc'ksieck.     7  f. 

iTAT.Y.-rUplomi  iiiip^riali  e  roali  delle 
cancL'Uerit)  J'  Itttlin,  puliblicate  a  ffto- 
simile  dalla  li.  SocielA  liomana  di 
Storia  PfttrJB.  I.  Bouie :  Jjoescher. 
a.5  1. 

J^na  (R.)  Dio  Wabl  Urbans  VI  [1378J. 
(HftlliscJie  Beitnige  7,ur  (lesduchtafor- 
achnng.  II.)  Pp.  04.  Halle :  Kdm- 
inerer.     1-50  ra. 

Kmein  (C.)  Kaimund  von  Aguiiers :  Quel- 
lensladic  zur  G«schichte  des  ersten 
Krenzzuges.    Berlin:  Mittler.    275. m. 

KoiiT.KU  (G.)  EntwickelunR  des  Krioj^we- 
scnsu.der  Kriegsfiihning  in  der  Ritler- 
zeit.  Ergiinziing^heft,  die  Schlachten 
von  Tagliacozzound  Courtraibetreffend. 
Pp.  a7.    Ltres'lan ;   Koebnor.     1  m. 

KrKCTiJi  (R.  C)  Die  Mauriner  Ausj?abe 
de.s  Angnslinus :  fin  Boitraij;  zur  Ge- 
achichtc  der  Literatur  und  der  Kirche  im 


ZeitnlterLudwissXV,    UL    1.  Pp. 
Vienna:  Tempaky.     1*10  m. 

Paluieiii  (G.  B.)    Appunti  e  doco 
perlaBtoriadeiglos^wton.  L  (UForia 
culnriuni  titbeilionam  di  Irnerio.) 
cxxiii,  140.    Bologna :  Virano.     IBr 

PnKOEK  (W.)  Geschicht«  der  deut 
Mystik  ini  Mittelalter,  nacb  den  Qua 
leu  Uiittrsuchl  und  dancrstellt.  11 
TauWr;  Der  Gottesfrciuul  v«»m  OU 
lande;  Merswin.  Pp.  4  IB,  pla 
Leipzig :  DorHJing  A  Frankc.    !*  m. 

E.ui&\Y    (\V.   M.)      Tliei  church  in 
Boman  empire  before  ai>.  170.    L« 
don  :  HotldtT  A  Stonghton.     12'. 

SciiAKj-  (V.)  History  o(  the  Chr 
church:  Modem  Christianity;  the 
Swis3  Reformation.  2  Tol.  Pp.  890. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.    21'. 

ScHULTZ  (0.)  l>ie  Briefe  des  Trobadors 
Rainibaut  de  Vatjueiras  an  Bonifaz  I, 
Markgrafen  von  Monferrat,  zum  ersten 
Male  krilisch  herausgegeben  von.  Pp. 
140.  maps.    Halle:  Niemcyer.     4  m. 

WiniLiiixii  (( f.)     Die  milteUiltcrlichcn 
bonsbeschreibungen      des     B<juifatit 
ilirem    Inhalte   nach    untergQcbt. 
glichen.  undcrltiutert.    Pp.  160. 
ziV' :  I'luk.     2  m. 


V.  HISTORY   OF  MODERN  EUROPE 


Ai.nEBosi  (J.  M.>  Lettres  intinies  de, 
adresseea  au  comte  J.  Ilocca,  ministre 
des  hnances  du  ducde Panne, et  publiiefl 
par  E.  Bourgeois.  (Annales  de  TUni- 
versit*  de  liyon.  IV.)  Pp.  liii,  705, 
porlr.     ParLs :  Mosson.     10  f. 

Arvkiis  (P.)  Guerre  de  la  succession 
d'Autriche  [1742-1748] :  ui^moire 
extrait  de  la  correspondanoe  do  ta  cour 
et  des  gdni'raux,  piir  F.  E.  ile  Vault, 
lieutenant  gi^neral  ;  rovu  et  annot^  par. 
Pp.  74l,  S82,  platoa.  Nancy:  Berger- 
Levrault.     30  f. 

AraiuNK  (.\.  tV).  Hijittiire  nnivcrselle. 
VI:  lI579-1S*>5].  puljl' par  le  liaron  de 
Ruble.     Pp.  HyS.   Paris:  Laurens.   D /. 

BdXNASsiEtTx  (P.)  Lea  graudes  cotnpagnies 
do  commerce :  ^-tude  pour  nervir  il 
l'hi^<tou'e  dti  la  colonisation.  Pp.  o63. 
Paris :  Plon. 

Cai'asso  (G.)  La  diplomazta  pontificiain 
Gcrmaiiia  nul  sectilo  XVI.  Pp.  ii'I. 
Turin :  Hocca. 

DELL.irtD  (gfnc-ral  baron).  MOmoirea 
milit;iire8  sur  lea  guerres  de  la  rOpu- 
blique  et  de  I'empirp.  Pp.  290.  Paris  : 
Libr.  illusfr<-e.     7fi0  f. 

Er^iKN  von  Savoyen,  Feldziige  des  Prin- 
zcn.  fGeschichte  der  Kiinipfe  Gester- 
reichs.)  Register-Bund.  Vienna:  Qe- 
lold.     Pp.  10*21.     30  ni. 

OnAXVEM,K  {rarJinal  tie).  Correspon- 
ilance.  Ed.  by  C.  Piot.  L\. :  [1582!. 
I*p.  lixi,  828.  Brussels  :  Hayez.  4to. 
12  f. 

Haxex  dk  BttEuxti  (J.  du).    Le  testament 


politique  de  Charles  V  de  Lorraine 
Pp.  15.5.  Nogcnt  -  le  -  Rotrou  :  imp. 
Danpeloy-Oouvemeur. 

Kkameb  (b\  J.  L.)  Do  Ncderlandsch- 
Spaansche  diplomatie  v66r  den  vrwde 
van  Nijnifgeu:  Idjdrage  tot  de  staat- 
kundigo  gesehiedenis  der  Ncderlau 
in  het  tijdperk  van  Willem  HI. 
'IS8.     Utrecht  :  Beijcrs.     3-25  fl. 

Lameire    (I.)     Do    la    neutrality    de 
Hautc-Savoic  et  de  qnelques  autres 
de    neutralitd    locale.      Map.     P 
Pedone-Lauriel.     4  f. 

Lkckhthe  (L.)  La  mission  de  Goarvilli 
en  E.spagae  [1670].  Pp.  44,  Besanvon  : 
imp.  Jacquin. 

LEftRELLK  {K.)  La  diplomalie  franvai^ 
et  la  snccesaion  d'Expagne.  IV  :  Liw 
solution  [«7oo-i72S].  Paris:  Pichon 
10  1. 

Maa(j    (A.)     Gcschichte   der    Schweiz 
truppeii  im    Kricge    Napoleons    1 
Spanien  und  Portugal  '1807-1814], 
Pp.  021V,  4  maps*.     Bid  ;  Kuhn. 

Mui\N  (A.  T.)  The  influence  of 
power  upon  the  I'rencli  revolution 
onipiro,  1793. 1S12.  2  vol.  Pp. 
Jjondon  ;  Low.     HO '. 

MAiri,OE-L.«-Ci..\vi)v'nK  (U.  de).    La  di 
niatie  au  temps  de  Machiavel.     I. 
40./.     Paris :  Leroux. 

M01.TKE     (count     llelniuth     von). 
Franco-Gennan     war     of      1870-187^ 
Translation  revij^tMl  by  K.  Forbes,     1' 
43rt,  map.     London  :  Osgood.     10  (i. 

Pr.uiist£h  [L.  0.)    La  poUtiquc  da 
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4Ut8  de  Uanloue  pendant  la  Intte  de 
Louis  Xn  et  de  Ludovic  Sforza  [1498- 
1500J.  Pp.  90.    Le  Puy  ;  imp.  Marcties- 
Eoa. 
Son»  (J.  O  The  cojnpai^  of  Walerloo; 
a  military  history.     i*p.  xlii.  401,  maps. 
London :  Piitnom. 
tirus.— Cttli-udar    of    letters   and  state- 
sUtingto  English  affairB  pre- 
incjpally  in   the  aroliivea  of 
I:  Elizabeth   [1558^1567]. 
Ed.  by  M.  \.  S.  Hume.     Pp.  Ixiii.  70H. 
London  :  U.  M.  Stationery  Oltice.     15/. 
(F.)    Noaveau  recaeil  general  de 
&fl  et  aatrefl  actcs  relatifu  aQ.x  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.   Continca- 
tion    du  grand  recucil  de  G.    F.    do 
Martens.     2'    seric.     XVI.      Pp.    773. 
Gottingen :  Dietcrich. 


TssTk  (I.  de).  BecufU  des  traitos  de  lu 
Porte  Ottomane  aveo  lea  puissancea 
^trang^res,  dcpuia  le  premier  traite 
conclu  en  15^6  entre  Snleyman  I  ct 
Franvoie  I  juaqa'a  nos  jours.  YII : 
France.  Pp.  7l*3.  Paris :  Leroux. 
15  f. 

\jkSDAh  (A.)  Napol6oa  et  Alexandre  I. 
U :  1S09 ;  Le  secoml  mariage  de 
Napolton  :  D^lin  dc  I'ulliancc.    Paris. 

VESETLOfiBCHR  Depeschen  vom  Kaiserhofc 
(l>isfpa<.Ti  di  Germania).  I, II.  Vienna: 
Tempsky.     23  m. 

VrTEBUi  (A.)  Documenti  due  iiiediti  re- 
lativi  alia  Le^a  Santa  etrcttasi  uel 
1526  ool  trattato  di  Cognac  fra  11  papu, 
i  Veneziani,  il  duca  di  Milano,  r  il  re  di 
Francia  a'  danni  di  Carlo  V.  Mantua  : 
tip.  .\ido  Manuzio.    Pp.  11. 


A.  FBANCE 


I  Biaoorx  (A.)  Etudes  sociales  et  politiqiies : 
ki  demi^res  ann^es  de  La  Fayette 
[1793-1834).  Paritj;  C.  Livy.  7-50  f. 
Utoxne,  Archives  njunicipales  de.  Livre 
df»6  6tabliB.Bements.  Pp.  lii,  540.  liay- 
onne  :  imp.  Lamaign^pre.  4to.  15  f. 
ixArcouBT  (m&ri]ui8  de).  Captivity  ct 
derniers  moments  de  Loais  XVI.  I : 
It4!«it3  originaux.  II :  Documents  oHi- 
cieU.  Pp.  Ixvii,  401,  414.  Patis: 
Picard.     20  f. 

^llEArfiaRE  (abb6  Joseph).  Chronologie 
lies  frv^jueB,  des  cures,  des  vicaires  ct 
denautrea  prftres  du  diocl^se  de  Clmrtres 
depais  les  temps  Ics  plus  recul^s  jusqii'a 
uoa  jours.   Pp.  711.    Paris  ;  Techener. 

10  f. 

jRCOEn  i>B  MoLANbos  &  BKALConra 
(barou  A.  de).  L'armee  anylaise  vain- 
cue  par  Jeanne  d'Arc  sons  les  murs 
d'Orl^ana :  documents  int'dits.  Pp. 
31.S,  map.  Orleans:  Ufrluison- 
fCiRxoT,  Correspondance  g^'O^ralo  de, 
publi^'e  avec  des  notes  par  E.  Charavay. 

11  [aoi^t  1792-mars  1793].  Pp.  484. 
Paris:  Hachetle.     12  f. 

HAkBieH  (G.)  Les  jurades  de  la  ville  de 
Bergerac,  tir^^es  den  rcgitdreii  de  Thotel 
de  ville.  1  :  [1352-1485].  Pp.  377, 
plates.  Bergerac  :  imp.  g^n^rale  du 
8ud-One8t.     ItJmo.    <>  f. 

SviTBO  d'Obnamo  (E.)  Eoche  ;  sa  vie,  sa 
eorrespondance.  ParlHiBaudoin.  7'50  f. 
^Deorci:  t)E  Htovt/.  (l.)  I,e  parti  dea 
politiques  au  lendeniain  de  la  Saint- 
Barth^lcmy ;  La  MoUe  et  Coconat. 
Pp.  370.     Paris  :  Plon.    «  f. 

riiEi>KiucHs  ^J.)  Bobert  le  Bougre,  pre- 
mier inqiiitfileur  gt-ii('rfil  on  France. 
Pp.  32.     Ghent :  Engelcke.    2  f. 

}iK;0£T    {K.),    DcCAt'?iNK6-Dl'VAL    (G,)    & 

AiOiint  (II.)  Inveulaire  sommaire  des 
archives  d^partemenlalei?  nnt^-rieurca  ii 
1790.  GIronJe.  Archives  (»cclesiastl- 
ques.  S^rie  G.  Pp.  xxxiii,  500.  Bor- 
deaux :  imp.  Goiinouilhou.  4to.  12  t. 
luocE)}  (A.)    CabioiE  des  plaiates  et  do- 


leanoes  des  paroiseea  du  Baa-Limousiin 

aux  ^'^tats  g^n^raux  do  1789.     Pp.  234. 

Tulle :  imp.  CrauiTon. 
HvuE   UE   Neuville   (baron).     Mt-moires 

et  souvenirs.      HI.     Pp.    595,    illustr. 

Paris:  Plon.    7'oO  f. 
Jatiby  (L.)  Le  compte  de  I'arm^e  anglaise 

an   siege  d'Orl^ans   [1438-1429].    Pp. 

24j.     Uriuans :  Herluison.     4  f. 
Jov.kd  (E.)    La    philosophie  ert  ¥1*0006 

pendant  la  r6%'olution  [17S9-1795],  son 
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Poa«n  vercinigten  ebemals  polnischeo 
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LnasTCoV  (G.)    Anteckmng^ar  om  G\>t- 

lands  medeltid.    I.     Pp.  112.     Stock- 

bolin. 


ccodaio  de  Ajala   (AIav«>.    Pp.  15^^ 

Vitoria :  tip^  Iiarbe.     Afx. 
Mosroi  .TV.  Ri   Poland.    (The  Story  c^ 

tbe  Xat30B3^)    London :  Unvin.    5  . 
Mmra  1  J.  Georg  A  Jtdiann  Ton>.    Biie^^ 

wechie]  irSo-iSog'.    Ed.  bj  £.  Hao^ 

II:  'iScb-i$09'.    Fraoeniefd:  UabeflT 

5f.  ' 
XaxuTBE  (JL  J.)      CVkds  d'hisbKre  n^' 

tiosajc.    VIL    Pp.  :iJOO.  156,    LouTaia  ' 

Foziejn.     4  f. 
Pci.ixi>,— A<ia  historica  res  ge^tas  Polo- 

riae  ills>:rantia  ab  anno  1795.     Xl/. 

Pp.  601-1105.  Crioow:  Bochhandlnng 

dri  p.-»li::>i-ben  Ver3a^-G*scllscUaft. 
Pasxo  IE  Axi r~u>£  (M.t    Los  goemlieros 

pule^t!^  de  iSoo:   cartas   v  re!adoncs 

citf  r.:i5  p:r  :e>:iiS>socal#res,  pnblicadzs 

en  :'.>5  *r;o>  de  1>*>,»  t  I.^IO.      L    I^p. 

2.>4.  Comnna :  tip.  de  la  Casa  de  Miscri- 

c»>riLa. 
Piixz  I'E  Grz3iA>   T   BozjL   <J.K    dnqne 

ce  T'SerrIae&  Las  historias  i  histotia- 

d>>Tvs  de  Seviila  hasta  fines  del  agio 

XVIII.    I>  o3.    Seville :  fiasco.   4to. 
RErsEvs     <E.)     ISxroments    relatife     k 

Vhisica*  de  rnniversiie  de    Loavaio 

"1425-1797'.  V:  Colleges  et  pedagogies. 

ill.  '  Pp.  614.  LoQTain:  Peeters.   10  f. 
B«5j.jhJi    iH.    F.)     Peter    Kerdam.    II: 

^  I S44 - 1 S56" .    Copenhagen. 
SuLATEi'SA  1E.1    Estodio  sobre  la  invasion 

de  los  arabes  en   Espaiia.     1^.   159. 

yairii :  In^p.  de  El  Progr^so  EditoriaL 

410,    S  pesw 
Si&tUueixii.A    «F.    de*.      El    pjibiemo   y 

teamen  foral  del  seaorio  de  Vizcaja 

d^de  el  reinado  de  Felipe  II  hasta  *la 

mavor  edad  de   Isabel   IL  TIL    Pp. 

51KL    lUdrid:  MmiUo.    4to.    12pe&, 
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M  Da£  wiederaufi;e(andene 
des  ewigen  Biindnisses 
[Zurich  nnd  den  vier  Wald- 
Mai  135 ij.  I'p.  li*,  plate. 
Hohr.  4to.  ISO  L 
;hicht«  der  schn-eizcrischen 
tii.  I.  Pp.  1-280.  FrauenJeltl : 
6f. 

i8va  colecciAn  de  docunientos 
para  la  historia  de  Espafia  y 
idias.  Ed,  by  F.  de  Zabalbuni 
;ay6n.  I.  I'p.  38o.  Madrid : 
ez.  4 to.  \'A  pes. 
ji|  Lea  communes  luxcmboar- 
JV;     L'arroudissemcnl      do 


Marchc,  par  Tubbu  De  Louzc.  Pp. 
710.     Arlon  :  llruck.     13  f. 

UrniscUT. — Bullarium Trajcctense.  Iloma- 
uorum  pontiticum  diploniata  quotquot 
olim  usc|iie  ad  ttrbanuui  Pa)min  VI 
(an.  137S)  in  vetercm  cpiscopatum 
Trajcctc-nsem  destinati  reperiuntur, 
Ed,  by  fi.  Krom.  I.  {Complete.)  I'p. 
480.     The  HaRue :  Nijhoflf.     4to. 

Waliszewski  (K.)  lAi  rouiaa  d'ane  im- 
peralrice:  Catlieriiie  II  de  Itussiie, 
d'oprt'S  sea  in^moires,  sa  correspon- 
dance,  et  \es  docuiiicntii  ia^dits  dea 
archives  dV'lat.  Pp.  OlS,  portrait. 
Paris:  Ploti. 


YI.  AJfERlCAN   AND   COLONIAL  HISTORY 


[Pielro  Martir|.  Fuente.s  his- 
obre  Colon  y  America.  Traiisl. 
Asensio.  IV.  Pp.  479.  Ma- 
uritlo.    G  pe^. 

;V.)  Cristobal  Colon.  Pp.  25.3. 
Ttip.  de  £1  Progreso  Editorial. 

• 

'B«'tzj'n>K  (B.)  Doscubrimiento 
eacia  por  I05  Ei^pauoles.  Pp. 
drid ;  Ilivadeneyra,  4to, 
J.  G.)  Historical  and  descrip. 
ount  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Pp.  17(),  maps  and  illustr. 
I ;  Foster  Brown.     4lo. 

Kstudios  criticoH   acerca  de 
nacion   eBpailola  en  Amurica. 

itrias  nicciimcas.    Pp.   400. 

laia    dc    Castroviejo.     3.50 

L)  Descubriiiiientoy conqiiista 
Pp.  Ua.  Madrid:  Kivade- 
4to. 
Historia  del  Naevo  Mmndo. 
Pp.  407.  350.  Seville  :  Rasco. 
C.)  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
ilcw  York. 

liibiioerutia.  Enunicraci6n 
dncumentos  concemicDtes  & 
!!ol6n  y  siis  viajcs.  Pp.  08C. 
fortaneL  Fol. 
{Christopher).  E  pistol  a  de 
novittr  repeitis,  rhoto-litho- 
[  an  edition,  printed  in  Paris 
493.  ol  the  Lutin  transl.  of 
Dte  by  E.  VV.  B.  Nicholaoa. 
;  Qoaritch.  1,'. 
h.)  Amcrika :  die  Geschichtc 
Dtdeckung  von  der  iiltesten  bia 
leucste  Zeit.  2  vol.  Pp.  532, 
:  Abel  &  Miiller.  4to.  12  m. 
(J.  J.)  Biblioteca  hist6rica 
.2:  Historia  de  lab  islas  del 


PoTiientellaraadttsFilipinas.   Pp.  1012, 

Manilla :  Atayde.     4to, 
FoRKEiiA  (.\.)     Bijdrugen  tot   dc   Keder- 

laiidschc  rechtijgeschiedenis.    III.  Pp. 

1715.     Haarlem. 
Grarneb  (.■V,  L.)   Geschichte  der  lutheri- 

Kchen  Kirchc  in  America.    I.     Pp.720. 

St.  Louiti,  Misiioari.     (Dretdoti :  Nau- 

maun). 
Io.tKiu  Y  ItobnitiCEK  (E.)     Don  Fernando 

el    CaltMico    y    el    descubrimiento  do 

America.    Pp.  203.   Madrid  :  Fortanet. 
KnETscHMEn      (K.)       Die      Entdeckun^; 

Aiuerika's  in  ilirer  Uedeutang  fiir  die 

fieschichlc  dos   Wiltbilfles.     Pp.   471. 

lOplate.i.     licrlin:  Kiihl.     Fol.    CO  m. 
M\3KAcifrwETT.-i  Uav,  I'ro vincc  of  tile :  Acta 

and  ret9(jlve«,  public  uiid  private.     VII. 

{.\ppcndix,  II. ) :  llesolvps,  dc.  [1692- 

T702].     Pp.  851,    Boston :    Wright  & 

Potter. 
Mkuco,  Nuevft  coleccion   de  documentos 

para  la  historia  de.  publicada  por  J.  (t. 

Icazbulceta.     IV,    V.     Pp.    280,    2H0. 

Mexico:   Diaz  de  Lei'm.     4lo.     ill  pes. 
MoNTKBO  BAriBANTKs  (F.)     Elempntos  do 

hi-storia  dc  Cosla  Uica.     Pp.  H(HK     Stin 

.Tos6  de    Costa    Itiea :    tip.   Nocional. 

4lo.     'i  pes, 
P.vuKEs  (sir  H.)   Fifty  years  in  the  making 

of  Australian  history.     2  vol.   Pp.  7*S0, 

portrait.     London :  Loni^manB.     'A2f. 
Perkz  de  GrzM.is  (J.)     Deacubiimientoy 

empresas  de  los  EspaiTioles  eii  la  Patago- 
nia. Pp.  44.  Madrid  :  Rivadeneyra.  4to. 
I{|[i)[>Ka  (J.   F.)     Hi.'.tory  of  the  United 

States  from  the  compromise  of  1850. 

2  vol.    Pp.  1040,   London  :  MacmUlaa. 

21;. 
UziELLi  (G.)     Paolo  del  I'ozzo  Toscanelli 

iniziatoro    ddia   seoperta  d'  America. 

Pp.  217,  plates.    Florence.    16mo. 
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I.  FRANCE 


AbuIm  da  rSeole  Libre  des  SeitneM 
Politiqnas,  Tii.4.  October— Vlxk»  :  The 
neutralisation  of  Switzerland  [tracing 
the  beginning  of  the  Sviss  policj  of 
neutrality  back  to  1516,  narrating  ita 
formal  recognition  by  the  dedaistion 
of  20  Nov.  1X15,  aod  diaonssing  the 
position  of  Switzerland  vith  regard  to 

the  neutrality  of  Savoy] S.  i>e  la 

Kci-klle:  Tlie  French  war  finance* 
[1796- 181 5;  on  the  sources  from 
which  Napoleon  filled  his  special  war 
treasury,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed]. Mascbe:    Tlie  re- 

Xition  of  the  monarchy  of  July 
«hing  the  situation  of  Fraace  with 
reference  to  the  powers  of  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  1830,  and  the  first 
effects  produced   by  the  overthrow  of 

Charles    X]. O.   Alix  :    F.  Leplay 

and  his  »y»tem  [a  review  of  M.  Aubnr- 
tin's  recent  book  on  this  economist]. 
=▼111. 1.  January — S.  i>£  laBcpeli^  : 
The  French  war  finances  [1796-1815], 
continued  [on  the  application  of  the 
Napoleonic  financial  system  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in   Prussia  and  the 

kingdom  of  Westphalia] P.    Fau- 

cuiLLE :  Portugal  and  tl\e  first  armed 
neutrality  [a  portion  of  a  forthcoming 
work  on  French  diplomacy  and  the 
league  of  neutrals,  1780- 1783,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
Portugal  was  detached  from  England 
and  led  to  sign  a  convention  of  neu- 
trality with  Russia,  13  July  1782,  like 
those  concluded  in  1780  by  Denmark 
and  Sweden]. Mascre:  The  recog- 
nition of  the  monarchy  of  July,  conclu- 
ded [tracing  the  steps  of  the  process 
by  wliich  the  recognition  of  Louis 
Philippe's  government  was  obtained 
from  the  different  European  powers.  The 
author  has  had  access  to  unpublished 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  families 

of  baron  de  Barante  and  others] 

M.  Dkbbit  :  The  neutralisation  of  Swit- 
terland  [in  criticism  of  the  article  by 

M.  Payen  in  the  preceding  number]. 

Parliamentary  and  legislative  chronicle 
[summarising  the  legislation  &c.  of  the 


preceding  year  in  Italy  «ad  tiM  United 
States— a  newfeaterB  in  fte '  Annales  ". 

BiklioCUtw  A  riMl*  Am  GkarUa,  liii« 
4-4L  July-Ike.— H.  Oxoarr :  List  ^ 
manuscripts  acquired  by  the  Biblio- 

thique  NaOonale  [1891-1892]. J.  M. 

BicHABo:  Thierry  d'Hire^om  [1302- 
1328],  bishop  of  Arras,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  in  the  fourteenth  century 
[methods  of  farming,  stock,  prices, 
wages,  Ac ;  with  lists  of  local  measures 
and  prices,  and  invenUniea] ;  two 
articles N.  Vai:x>i8  :  A  Oerman  em- 
bassy at  Paris  in  1 38 1  [fn»n  Wences- 
las;  showing  the  statement  of  the 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  that  the  kings 
of  Hungary  and  Castile  sent  an  embassy 
at  this  date  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
over  Charles  VI  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  Urban  VI,  to  be  an  error ;  the 
sovereigns  in  fact  being  those  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (the  king  of  the 

Bomans)  ] P.  M.  Perbet  prints  the 

speech  of  Angela  Acciajuoli  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Florentines  before  Charles 

VII  [on  his  third  mission,  in  1453] 

L.  AxrvBAT  describes  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  chronicle  of  St.  Sergius  at 
Angers  [recently  discovered  among 
queen  Cluistina's  manuscripts  at  the 
Vatican,  and  containing,  besides  the 
chronicle  of  Bechin  and  his  continuators 
(to  1 1 80),  the  separate  chronicle  of  St. 
Sergius,  1067- 1 153,  written  by  the 
same  hand   as  that  of  the  first  oon- 

tinuator] H.  O.  prints  a  fragment 

of  a    Latin-Greek    glossary    of    the 

eleventh  century. E.    Jarrt:    The 

armed  resistance  to  Urban  VI,  and  the 
French  alliance  leith  Milan  [1386- 
I395]i  second  article ;  concluded  [with 
the  texts  of  the  treaties  of  1393  and  27 

Dec.   1394J H.    MoBANViLLK  :    The 

treason  of  Jean  de  Verxnfis  [who  in- 
trigued in  1347  to  hand  over  Laon  to 
the  English ;  with  a  document  throw- 
ing light  on  his  antecedents]. 

La  B^ToIntion  Fran^aise,  zzlv.  1.  Janu- 
ary— F.  A.  Aclard:  Auguste  Cotnte  and 
tlie  French  revolution  [with  special 
reference  to  Danton]. A^Docabche: 
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TJie  (tdminitlraiioti  of  justice  al  Agcn 

during    the    rewlution. E.    Chaba- 

TAT  prints  an  appeal  to  the  Jews  to 
Mudertahc    the  provisioning   of    Paris 

[8  June  1795] A,  Bkette  prints  a 

contnnporar}/  nanatice  of  the  events 
(f'2o  Juuf-i  Jul;/  1789. 
(Tae  Critiqae  d'Bistojre  et  de  Litt^ra- 
ltir«.  1892.  62,  '>»;  Dec—Cixunoai- 
<ijkN>E.vp  :  EiiHh'/s  '  Sinailic  In- 
tcriplions.'^^l^QS.  4.  23  Jan.— 
FrxcK-IinHNTANo:  Flmmncnnout  on 
the  tnkinfj  of  the  B<M^7//r.=9.  27  Feb. 

—  J.     Fu^MMEBMONT  :      BcpltJ     to      this, 

with   comments    by   Fcnck-Biiektaxo. 
=11.    13   March.— A.  Babth  :   Cor- 
dier'a  editvm  of  Odoric  de  Pordciione'3 
travels  in  Asia. 
S^rne  des  Etodei  Jaivefl,  No.  49.     July — 

18.  Kah?«  :  Thomas  Platter  and  the  Jews 
cf  Ai'ignon  [not«?8,  from  a  niiiiiu5cript 
at  Montpellier,  by  I-'elix  and  Thomas 
Platter  of  Basel,  wTitten  at  Montpellier 
Ivtweon  1552  and  1599]. 
'Tue  Hiftoriqae,  li.  1.  January— W. 
Jloc^sA'kK  :  Napolixin  I  in  the  isle  of 
l!ti}a  [his  life  there,  and  the  causes  of 

Ills    retumj. X.    Mossman-n  :    The 

J-'rtfich  in  Alsace  after  the  peace  of 
Wrsiphalia ;    firnt    article     [l)ic    legal 

position  of  the  townt  of  Uagenau]. 

Jl.  Uauri><hk:  Recently  dixcot'cred  aula- 
\fpxipi*s  of  Columhtts  [published  by  the 

«Uic)icsR  of  Berwick    and   Alba], A. 

"VTAituiNuTON :  The  authorship  of  the 
*  Vindiciae  contra  lyrannos'  [brinRing 
B  new  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Dii    l*leB»it,-Momay    as    against   Lan- 

aetj. Baron  A.  vv  Cisbe  prints  the 

foumal,   incltuUng   correspotidence,   of 

lueen  Cathtrine  of  Wllrttemberg,  con- 

^tinue.1  (18  April-S  July  1818]. 

Bvne  d'Histoire  Siplomatiqae,  vi.  4. — 

(t.  Swum.v  :  A  plan  for  the  disvu:mber- 

•tiient  of  France    [concerted    by   Lord 

l^tair.  the  English  ambat<sador  at  TariH, 

I  So   l-'ebruary    1716,  and    the   agent   of 

"N'ictor  Amadeas  of  Savoy,  and  commu- 

Isiicatcd  by  them  to  the  uinbasHador  of 

I Ihe  emperor]. Comte  ms  MorsTiKu: 

'She  United  States  after  thv  xvar  of  in- 

l^teptftdetue    [extracts    from    the    dcE- 

'inUehea  of    the  Comte   de    Muustier, 

I78S-17S9,     contaiainK     an      account 

of  Washington's  in.s;tallation  as  prchi' 

ilent]. H.       ANTONopori.08  :        The 

'  SiKtH^-  philanthtnpitjuc  pit,  faveur 
d^  Greca  *  [founded   by  French  i'hil- 

Mlenes    in     1S25  .  . Fikck-Brrn- 

liso:  Ttie  law  of  uaticn^  and  diplo- 
natie  immuniliis    in    the    eighteenth 


century,  as  illustrated  by  the  archives 

of     tlm      Bastille. Stoehk  :       Tlic 

protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem 
[printing  the  documents  relative  tn  its 
foundationin  1840  by  Frederick  William 
IV  of  Prussia,  the  agreement  made  be- 
tvreen  England  and  Russia  respecting 
it  in  1841,  and  the  note  relative  to  the 
rescission  of  the  agreement  in   i8J56J. 

R.   DE   MAUUtE :    Diplomatic    in- 

strvctions  in  the  middle  ages  [classify- 
ing and  defining  the  different  kinds  of 
instructions,  with  special  reference  to 
the  usage  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
cenluviefi]. 

Hevue  des  Queationa  Hiitoriquea,  liii.  1. 
Jiinuanj—G.  Klkih:  The  epic  and 
historjf    [nminly    on    tlio    legends    of 

FrnnkisL  history] A.  i>'  U^nbouKZ  : 

The  annexation  of  Mortagu«  by  Philip 

the   Fair   [1314]. A.   i>K   Gannikb; 

ThiS  French  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  [its  composition,  training 
in  tactics,  and  arms;  in  connexion 
with    the   centenary    of    the    battle    of 

Vulray], V.    PiKRRE  :     The    vionn- 

ments  of  the  French  »fvo/«/ ion  [records 
of  slaughter  at  I.yone,  Ornngo  and 
Laplaive,  Angern,  Laval,  and  elsewhere: 
public  itionuments  and  their  vicissi- 
tudes].  H.  Beaune  :  The  case  of  the 

Jesuits  in  France  in  1S45. E,  Va- 

CANDAun :  The  church  and  the  ordeal 
in  the  twelfth  century  [tracing  the 
growth  of  opinion  adverse  to  the  prac- 
tice],  P.    PiKPLiNO  :     Leo    X    and 

Dosil  III;  and  the  schanesof  a  league 

agninat  the  Turks  11513-1520'. E. 

G.  IjEnoh  :  Ernest  lientni. 

Boci£t6  de  rHiatoire  du  ProteftaBtiams 
Fran^aii.  Bulletin  hislorique  et  littd- 
raire,  xli.  11.  i'^oTJiiwr— E.  PiroT 
describett   French    jdaya    touching    on 

religious  controversy  [c.  1 540- 1 552J. 

A.  J.  EsscHHnK  :    The  Frer.ch  church 

at   Celle  in  Brunswick A.   Loijs: 

Bibliograjihy  of  works  relating  to  the 
edict  of  tolerance  [  1 750- 1 789],  continued 
from  vol.  XXX  vii,==xlli.  1.  January — 
C.  Gabiubsoji  :  The  antecedents  of  the 
revocation  at  Montauban  [1659-1661; 
with  views  of  the  buildings  of  the  pro- 
lostant  academy  there  and  of  that  at 
Puy -Laurens,  to  which  the  (onuer  waa 
removed  in   1659.     A  petition  of  1668 

is  printed]. N.  Weiss  prints  a  varra- 

five  of  Agrippa  d'AubigrWs  la.it  ill- 
ness and  daath  [1630]  by  his  widow; 
and  a  nwnioir  on  the  coftdition  of  prO' 
tcsiantism  in  France  [1825]. 


II.  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


layeriaclte  Akademie  der  Wiaaenschaften 

(^funiLl)i,  Sitxunp.sfn'iirlite  der  pliilcs.- 
filiilol.  und  liiMt.  rin>i;,i'  1892.  iii.^ 
J.  PnitDuiiH ;  On  a  letter  of  Auaxtasius 
BdAioihfcaTius  to  bishop  Gaudcric  of 


Vcllctri  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  '  Vila  cum  translotione  s.  Clementia 
fajKie  '  [printing  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter,  which  was  written  between  875 
and   879.     It   mentiona    three  works 
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written  in  (tirek,  but  without  liis  name, 
by  Coustanliiio  (Cyril),  the  upostlo  of 
the  Slavs,  on  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
inainB  of  St.  Clement.  Two  of  those 
AnastasiuH  here  translutcu  to  f^erve  ns 
materials  for  the  Life  by  Gauderie, 
which  fonns  the  substance  of  the  work 
printed  in  a  luter  redaction  by  the  Bol- 

landisti^]. H.  Simonsi'ei.i*  describes 

fraff'nenis  of  firnnnUirirs  [chietly  of  the 
lliirteenth  century]  at  Mtinkh  'printing 
t!ie  textsj  of  many  of  tlie  fonniitac] 

BjriantiniiolieZeitaclirlft  (Leipzig). i.  2. — 
8.  P.  LiMJinos:  Btfznndiie  desiderata 
[the  publication  of  a  new  editiou  of  the 
historians  and  other  writers,  Uvea  of 
BaintB,  documents,  iuscriptious,  Ac- ; 
detailed  works  on  ohrouoloKy,  gco- 
(traphy,  and  institutions.    Hpecitil  wants 

ara  indicated]. T.  Blttneu-Wobst  : 

On  tlm  history  of  the  text  of  Zojtaras 
[with  a  list  of  manuscripts].  —  H. 
Gelzer:  Unpnbluhcd  and  little  k>wicn 
lists  of  bishops  of  the  castyni  church 
[printing  five  lists  with  a  commentary'. 

C,  Fkick  :  The  relation  between  the 

Fasti  Idatiani  and  the  Chronicon  l*as- 
chale  [contesting  T.  Mommsen's  view 
that  their  common  (Latin)  original  was 
a  chronicle  of  a  larger  compoBs].— — 
A.  Lui>vvicH :  On  two  manuscripts  of 
tlut  sixteenth  century  at  Paris  written 
by  Jacobos  Diassarinos  [illustrating  his 

treatment  of  textsj A.  KiKmacMsi- 

Kow :  A  })opular  chronich  of  tlte 
enij^erors  [contained  in  a  sisteenth-cen- 
tury  manuscript  at  Constantinople,  aud 
falsely  ascribed  to  Damaacenos  Stadites: 

with    extracts.] K.  Jire^kk   prints 

a  document  relating  to  Corfii  [1238- 
1240]. 

Deutsche  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Gegchiohtawii- 
lenicliaft  (Freiburg),  viii.  2.  —  O. 
Heueu:  The  clcclvrul  uiecliiuj  at  Bin- 
gen  jigreetng  with  T.  Lindner  that  the 
aocond  test  (RTA.  2ilu|  of  the  act 
dated  17  January  1424  belongs  to  a 
later  time,  but  fixing  this  not  to  lite 
Frankfort  diet  of  1427  but  to  the  Mainz 

meeting  of  July  1424J. R.  Kbumb- 

BOLz :  jT/ic  fi}iances  of  t)i6  Teutonic 
Order  under  tfie  influence  of  the  Polish 
policy  of  graml-viaster  Michael  Kiich- 

tmistcr     [1414-1422] ■ — O.    Webeh  : 

The  peace  of  Itasiudt  [17 14,  dealing 
with  the  negotiations  in  the  interval 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  partly  from 
despatches  iu  the  archives  at  Vienna]. 

\V,  Fischeb;  Bccent  works  on  By- 

santiM    history. F.    Liebebmaj™  : 

Survey  of  publicatiiyns  of  1S90-1892 
rel»ting  ta  English  hiatory  [1272-1485], 
with  a  bibiionraphy  of  works  oit  Cm 

local  history  of  the  British  Isles, 

O.  Mahslow  A'  G.  SoMMF.nKicLnT :  Hi' 
blioijrfipJty  of  German  hislury. 

OottingiiobaOelebrteAiueigea,  1892.  25. 

December  10 F.   Fbenbdoiikf  :    Jo- 

han  OWccjj/ IS  chronicle  [of  the  biiteeuth 


century  ;  written  in  the  deeod  befo 
1573],  =  1893.  2.  January  15- 
A.  IIauck:  Sackur's'l>i<  Cluniacena 

A.  HoLTZMAX-N  :    Sohin's  *  A'nefu 

recht,'  i A.  JixicirER:    JJniseki 

'  ApolUnarios     von     Laoflicea.'- 
Koi.nF. :  Pauhis'  life  of  Johannes  Hit^ 

mcistcr.=^Q.   March   15 T.   Ki 

HEKE :    Works  on  Abysfittian   histor 

C.  ScHMiriT  :  Schuarrv'n  •  Aclll^%«r 

Enlit'ickl ti u<7 drr ofrikn n i-^clicn  Kirclu 

Hiatorisches  Jahrbach  (Munich),  xiv.  1. 
J.  SiULEUHt:  I'iits  iTs  secret  bnrf  \ 
dis}>cnsalion   [10   Dec.    1561]    for 
Homan  coronation  of  Maximilutn 
[permitting  him,  under  conditions, 
be  communicated  with  the  cup,  on 
'quam  seoretissimc  fieri  posait 'J,  wit 

other  documents. A.  Gottlou: 

a<:coHnts  of  cxjKnses  of  Eu^cnius 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  count 

of  Florence;  with  extracts. -K.Hc 

BEB :    On  the  legend  of  tJm  empet 
[showing  that  the  popular  gtoiy  co 
necting  Frederick  I  with  the  Kyfhiiuse^ 
(as  distinguibhed  from  the  older  one 
relating  to  Frederick  II)  can  be  traced 

back  to  J79S.] H,  J.  Wrnii :    Tlu 

dale   of  Marsilius  of  Padua's   death 
[certainly  before    1343,  if  not  before 

133SJ A.  Meisteu:  The  nunciatun 

at  Najjles  in  the  sixteenth  C€ntury. 
A.  ficunoDEB :  Otmar  Nachtgall  [L« 
cinius  ;  chielly  conoerned  with  his  r« 
tions  towards  religions  reform]. 

HiBtoriscbe  Zeitsclirlft  (Munich),  Ixix. 
—  A.  Hoi.L.«iM>Eu:    The  mission  io  the 
French  court  from  ZUrich,  Bern,  Do 
and  Scfmjfliausen  [1557,  in  supixrt  ( 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  descrit 
from   a  narrative,   full  of  interest 
notices  of  pbicca  and  persons,  writ 
by  Liidwig  (Jechsli,  one  of  the  envoi 
and  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Zuriol 
— — T.    WiKbEMANN  :     The    treaty 
Nymphcnbur<j    [22    May    1741,   mat 
taining  the  document  to  be  a  forgery/' 
probably  the  work  of  a  man  in  Valory's 

chancery]. M.  L.  prints  documents 

on  the  question  of  universal  military 
seriice  in  Prussia  [1810]. 

Hagazin  fUr  die  WissenBchaft  des  Jnden- 
thnrns  (Berlin).  1892.  3,  4.— M.  RnsTs. 
MASS  :  Oh  the  private  life  of  the  Spanith 

Jews   in   the   fiflcnith   century. f^ 

Ka^rs :    On  the  Jioman  garrisons 
Palatini'. 

Hittbeilungen.  de>  Iiutitutt  fOr  Oetter- 
reichiiche  GeacMchtsforBcliang  (Inns* 
bruck),  xiT.  1.— S.  SxniNKEftz:  Tht 
collection  of  the  tithes  ordered  by  the 
council  of  Lyons  [1274]  in  tJie  arch- 
bisliopric  of  Salzburg  [1282-1285, 
illustrating  the  currency  of  the  time; 
with  tables  of  the  coins  in  use,  their 
weight,  fineness,  and  frequency,  a  l.at 
of  payments,  and  a  series  of  accounts 

printed   in    full]. E.    Winkelsiasx 

prints  eighteen  unpublished  docUHUHti 


aii%dUtUr<^  a  of  the 

<ltc.,  of  Frederick  II,  Lulls  of  Innocent 
IV,  Alexander    IV,  and   Clement    IV ; 

and  oth«r  documents'. K.   Uhlirz 

dMcribes  the   Wapivnbitch  of  Hit  city 

•  of  VitHna  [1627-1736] J.  Hee- 
KOiXEB  print--  from  the  Admont  ranna- 
taript  of  Ottokax'g  cbronide  gcnealogi- 
uA  notice*   concerning  the   hvitory  of 

ththtnueof  Ilabsbunj  [i2j2-i^24\. 

H.  V.  SACERX-ixu  print/3  the  dukes  of 
Austria^s  crcdenliaU  for  tluir  antboi- 

tadors    to    Urban    VI    [1387J F, 

Pbujtpi    describes  n  golden   bull    of 
Piut  Vr  [27  .S*pt.  i7Sn]. 
1ic]iricht«n  von  der  Sbntg^Iichcn  Gesell- 
Khaft  der  Wiiaentchafteii  in  Gbttin- 

Iian.  1892.  14.-W,  Mevkii:  Tlie 
GCtttitujen  manuscript  of  Thomas 
Jiaain's  hUtorif  of  Charles  VIT  antl 
Louis  XI  [written  after  the  middle  of 
I4S4  and  containing  correotionK  and 
additions  which  are  maintained  to  be 
In  the  author's  handwriting.  An  ex- 
ination  follows  of  its  relation  to  the 
later  redaction  of  the  work  represented 
\j  Quicherat'a  edition].-^^15.— F. 
Kkebs:  Greek  i-Mcriptions  from  Eyt/pt, 
=16.— H.  Wagner:  The-  third  map 
o/the  world  of  Peter  Apian  [1530]  and 
that  of  l$St  faheltj  attributed  to  hitn. 
=^l'893.  1.— W.MEYEit:  The  history 
of  the  doininion  of  tlic  Imaa  by  Pedro 
SarmitntodeGantboa  [1572],  preserved 
tn  manuscript  at  Odttiagen. 
^wloyuehe  Qnartalichrift  (Tiibingen), 
ItXT.  I.  — I".  ScHAXz :  On  the  hialory 
of  modem  protcstanl  thcolog\i  in  Ger- 

nany. F.  A,  Henle  ;  Philippi  and 

the    Phtlippiiin  comynnnity. F.  X. 

Pcvk:   TliA  Apostolicnl  Constitutions, 
U  [discussiiif;  criticisms]. 
Bloglicbe     Stadian     und     Xrltiken 
jGotha).  1893.  1.— L.  Seksesiaxn:  The 

Nicola  itc  ns . N .   JI  I'ller  :    Konrad 

[Koch  or  Coei,  known  as]  Wimpina 
[from   Wimpfen,  possiblj  the  seat  of 


hia  family]  a  Buclien  or  a  Fayis  [from 
his  birthplace  in  Odenwald ;  born 
before  1465.  died  1531  :  notices  of  hia 

life,  with  documents]. The  late  M. 

Bajoratu  :  Jean  de  Labadie  and  Zin- 
tindorf,  and  their  relijious  cymmuni- 
tieft.===2.  J.  DiiAStKE:  On  the  works 
'  Against  tfu  Hellrncs '  a^ul  '  On  the 
incarnation    of    thi     Lagos '    falsely 

ascribed  Ui  St.  Athanasiiis. H.  Cbk- 

MEB :  The  uifluente  of  the  principles  of 
German  crimituil  law  ou  St,  Anseim's 
divtrina  of  the  Atonement. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutscben  Morgenliindi- 
schea  Gesellschaft  (fieipzig),  zlvii.  3. — 
J.  Joi.i.Y  :  Contributions  to  the  history 
of  Indian  law. — —  G.  Rohch  :  The 
names  of  the  Arabian  prophet  ^^fnham• 
med  theorcticully  combined  with  Ahmed 

for  the  purpoac'ii  of  hia  mission]. 

.0.  VAX  Vlotes  :  Late  Omeyynd  coins 

[aoi.  127-135]. K.  GoriHEiii  prints 

Syriac  crtraelx  attributed  to  Aj)ollonius 
of  Tyana,  with  a  translation. 

ZeitichriftfUr  KirchengeBchichte  (Gotha), 
xiii.  i,— January  ~H.  Virck  :  The 
consultations  of  th-e  irrotestanis  con- 
cerning Paul  IIFs  bull  for  the  summons 
of  a  council  [i  June  1 536],  with  docu- 
ments  0.  SEEB.AS8 :  On  the  so-called 

'  Instructiofua  Columbanae '  'not  by 
the  younger  Columba,  but  probably  all 

but   two   by  Faustos  of    Keii].- 1*. 

Gensiiich  :  On  the  chronology  of  John 
of  Salisbury's  life  [maintaining  that 
he  returned  to  England  after  the  coun- 
cil of  HhciniB  in  1 14S,  a.s  against  PauU'sJ 
contention  that  lie  was  in  the  service 
of  pope  Eugenjus  111  until  the  lalter's 
death  in  1153]. 

Zeitichrift  fiir  WlsioaBchaftUche  Theo- 
logie  (.U'ua),  xxxvi.  4. — A.  Iln-uEN- 
rELi. :    The   Gospel  of  Peter  [printing 

the   text   with  a   commentary]. F. 

GoBKEs  :  Contributions  to  the  church 
history  of  the  Vamlal  kingdom.  I : 
The  miracle  of  Tipasa.  11:  Bishop 
FulgeDtius  of  Iluspe. 


III.  GRE.\T  BRITAIN  AND  UlELAND 


<|iiart«rly  Beview,  No.  70. 
'Jlanuflrj/— T/ui  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
'trak*  tn  Christian  ceremonial  [tracing 

the  history  of  the  practice  of  extending 

the  arms  in  manner  of  a  cross  from  the 
kllidache        downwards]. Pastor's 

History  of   the    Popes.' ^Nicholas 

Ferrar  and  Little  Gidding. 
int«inporar7   Beview.     March— T.   A. 

AncHEn  ;  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  '  Qiiar- 

ierly  Review  '  [defending  the   account 
»cif  the  battle  of  Ilastings  given  in  the 
Xorman  Conquest ']. 

iblin    Beview,     New    Series,    Ho.    6. 

/r/il«/iri/-C.     VAN     I>ES    BtKHKS  :     The 

nutJiorship   and   c(/mposition    of    the 
tJitJcateuch,      B«coDd      article. A. 


AuuRu:  English  icholara  at  Bologna 
[chiefly  from  the  uccrolopy   in  Trom- 

bolli'a   '  Memorie  storiche  '] Q.  B. 

Laxcaster-Woodbcbne  :  The  friars  t?* 
Oxford   [an  article  dii^fignrod  by  grave 

mistakes] \V.      Amqebst  :       Tin 

minute-book    of   tlw    Cisalpine    Club 

[1792-1794}- 
Edinbttifh  Beview,  No.  363.    January— 
PilgrimarfiS   to  the  Holy  Land  [from 
the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century]. 

Sir  James  Ramsay's    *  Lancaster 

ami   York.' The   Dropmore,  papers 

[largely  concerned  with  the  history  of 

the   fttnitly   of  Pitt] The  life   and 

works  of  John  Athuthnot. The  al- 

cittmists  of  Eyypt  aiul  Greece  [in  con* 


ncxion  witli  publications  ol  C.  Leemans 
ftud  M.  Bel  the  tot]. 

Folk-Lore,  iii.  4.  December — WnrTusy 
Stores  :  T/w  Bodleian  Dinnshcfichaa  ; 
iiiG<Uc'val  Irish  topo^riiphical  lu^'eiuls, 
edited,  translated,  and  annotated,  /or 
the  first  timo  [tlie  manuscript  was 
written  c.  14CX5]. 

Jewiib  Qaarterly  Beview,  Ko.  18.  Jann- 
ory— A.    Neuhauek;     Ernest    Renan 

[i  1  Oct.  1S92] M.  D,  DAns :  laaac 

of  Hurford  [mentioned  in  the  Tosa- 
photh  (or  glosses  on  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  mostly  by  French,  hut  also  by 
Bonie  English,  rabbis)  and  connected 
by  the  writer,  not  with  Erfurt  or  Here- 
ford, but  with  Hurford,  an  oQtlying 
hamlet  of  Norwich]. 


Qnarterly  SsTiew,  No.  351.    January  — 

Bisliop    Lightfoot  ft    1S89]. Urcul 

[on  Graetz'3 '  Hi-story  of  the  Jews '  1 
A  sclioUir  and  traveller  of  the  re 
snnce  [Nicolau  Kleyo&rts,  or  Clenardfl 

1495-1542]. Tite    native   aUUt* 

Itulia. 

Scottish  Beview.  No.  41.  January -T. 
G.  Law  :  Biblical  studies  in  the  middU 
(]<^es.^— J.  H.  CBAwroRn :  Fifethire. — 
W,    Dox\i.D«ov:    Simon    Praur,  Uni 

Lovat   [f    1747] P.    Lrook 

origin  of  the  medieval  belief  in  irit 

craft  [Asiatic] A.  H.  Muojlb  : 

urdJitig-tour  of  Javifs  VI  in  Xo 
[15S9.  from  a  contemporary  aceoaalj 

Christiana], J.   Bki>ik»k  :    The 

thropological  history  of  Europe,  IV. 


IV.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  Slh 
Beriea.  i.  2,  — O.  Salvemi.ni  prints  the 
Florentine  ordinances  of  justice  of 
0  July  1295  [representinK  the  reaction 

against  the  ordinances   of    129J.] 

L.  Ticc'UTi :  On  (he  state,  of  ngricitlture 
in  L'ortona  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

witli     documents     [1272- 1276] C. 

Erhkba  prints  an  account  [from  Andrea 
Bernardi's  nnpubliahcil  chronicle]  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia's  joiiritey  through 
Forll  tut  the  hetrotlud  of  Alfonso  of 
Eite  [1502] V.  MiNUTi  prints  a  re- 
port on  the  city  and  government  of  I'is- 
tola  and  its  tf'rrilory  o^ldressed  to 
CosJmo  I,  prand  duke  of  Tuscany  [1569]. 

L.  Zeiekaceir  :  On  tlte  innnuscrtpts 

of  tJic  '  Istorie  Bistotesi '  [enlaiged  from 
an  article  in  the  '  Deutsche  Zeitschr. 

ftir    Gesch.-WisB,'   vii.] C.   Mxza  : 

Lucas  Ilolstein  at  Siena  [1641  J. D. 

Marzi  :  Notes  on  Tuscan  archives : 
Rocca  S.  Casciano,  rretnilcuore,  Ga- 
leata. 

Archivio  Storloo  Lombardo  (Milan),  xiz. 
4.  December.-  F.  C.vlvi  prints  tho 
Ordines  consortii  itumiis  vii-^cricordie 
Mediolani  [the  Pio  Luogo  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  founded  in  1368- 1 374.  The 
ordinances  run  from  1422  to  1476,  an<l 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  to  which  are  sub- 
joined liat3  of  officers,  1403-1765.] 

F.  GAurnNo  ;    Marco  Foscarini  and  his 

embassy   at    Vienvu   [i732-i735].- 

P.  GuiNZONi  prints  rept^rta  on  the  state 
of  political  feeling  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan  [made  by  Antonio  Vajlati  for 

Francesco  Sforza  in  1461].- L,  Fhati 

prints  the  Pater  noiter  of  Mantua  [a 
parody   dealing  with    tho    politics   of 

1701] G.  Paoani  ;  The  old  Milanese 

corporations  of  arts  and  mysteries  [their 
antiquity,  number,  statutes,  former  im- 
portance, and  suppression  in  the  eigh. 

teenth  century.] Li«t   of  Luiubard 

attulents  in  the  university  of  Ferrara 


[1418-1494] List   of   Gennan*  at 

Milan     '1384-1494], Cale7ulcir 

dorrtments  rclatittg  to  Pavia  [145 
l4Si2;  i»i  tJic  archives  at  Massa. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Nap4 
tane,  xvii.  4. --E.  Nunziaxte  :  TJiej 
yairs  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  tt 
invcLiion  of  John  of  Anjou,  third  ar- 
ticle, with  a  document  [1458] 3 

Scuit>A :  Tiie  duchy  of  Naples,  [oe 
article  :  The  resistance  to  the  Franl 
empire  and  to  the  papacy  'S64-87 

B,     Maresca  :      The     NeopoU 

sailors  in  the  cxjjalition  against  Algit^ 
[1784].  from  a  contemporary  diary. 
B.  Capasso  :   Tlie  to^iograjihy  of  Naj 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  fourth  articli 
The  religious  houses;. 

Archivio  della   B.    SoctetA    Bom&nA    di 
Storia  Patria,  xv.  1,  2.— C.   Causse  |^ 
Tlie  Oiliuinistration  of  the  patrimony  t 
St.  Peter  in  Tiiseany  in  tlte  fourteen ' 

century B.  Fontana  prints  (53 

cvments  from  tin  Vatican  arch  it*  s 
laiing  to  the  suppression  of  Lut 
animn  in  Italy  [I'i    January   1524 

5.Tanuary  1538]. G.  Tomasbktti  : 

thi'  Roman  Campcifina  [a  topographic 

study],  continued  from  vol.  xiv ] 

l{oi>ocA\'AC'Jii  prints  the  statutes  of  f| 
confraternity  or  university  of  etxiehu 

at  Home  '1565]. E.  Cklaxi:  Cat 

dar  of  cliarters  in  tlie  Sfona-Cesat 

archives   [1052-1499]. M.   Pkiaei 

The  visions  of  S,  Francftca  Rom-at 
continued  from  vol.  xiv.  and  conclud 
[with   grammatical  notes  and  a  gl( 

sary.] J.  Gitiiiapd  prints  a  htiU 

Urban  TV  [12  February  1262I  for 
abbey  of  Farfa,  and  another  aocumi 
relating  to  the  monastery  [127S]. 

Arohivio    Storico    Siciliano    (Palennc 
New   Serie.'i.      xvii.    2.— A.   Grxnx 
prints  the  accounts  of  the  duke  of  T0 
ranova   [1773-1774;    illustrating 
management    of    estates,    with    soi 
curious  entries,  e.g.  of  a  bribe  to  a  judi 
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— S.  SALOMOVZ-lfAajNo:  The  French 
tttdulion  of  1789  in  Sicilian  popular 
toags,  with  specimens. 
Vwra  Archivio  Veneto,  it.I.— B.  Monso- 
iscKfwparticularsrelalingtoihecoun- 
rii  of  Viuma,  vrith  documents  [1538- 

'539-] C.   Cipoiaa:    List  of  books 

pibUshed  in  1S91  on  Italian  history 
of  thtfottrtcenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
eonUnned.^ — -Q.  Hommi  Picekauoi  : 
The  grand  priory  0/  Oie  order  of 
Jtrwtalem  at  Venice ;  its  church  and 
aaonoments  [with  a  list  of  the  gi-and 

pcioTB  from  1282]. E.  I'iva:  A  plot 

formed  against  Ludovico  Sforta  by  his 
brother  Aseanio,  Roberto  di  Sanseverino, 
the  pope,  and  the  Vcnelinns  tot  the 
nutoration  of  the  duchess  Bona  and 


her  young  son  to  power;  with  docu- 
inent8.=2. — I.  Raclicb  :  Tlie  dispute 
between  Sixtus  Vand  Venice  relating 
to  the  recognition  of  Mcnry  IV's  am- 
bassador De  Mesfle,  and  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  [chicly 
from   the   despatches  of    Badoor   and 

Donato    from    Rome]. C.    Cipolla 

prints  an  extract  from  the  'Cronaca 
Veronese'  of  O.  B.  Avaccio  on  the 
murder  of  Mastivo  della  Scala  ;  and  //** 
discttssion  of  this  murder  as  a  legal 
case  in  the  treatist  '  dc  Maleficiis '  of 
Alberto  da  Gandiuo. 
BivlBta  Storiea  Italiaaa  (Tnrin),  iz.  4.— 
E.  ToLOMEi :  The  nunciature  at  Venice 
during  the  jKiitlijicalc  of  Clement  VII, 
from  materials  in  the  Vatioan  archi%'C3 


V.  THE  NETHERLANDS 


A.reUef  voor  Nederl&ndsche  Xerko'eschie- 
dwU  (The  Ha^e),  It.  1.— J.  G.  li, 
AcgcoTf :  Tfie  I'salnis  in  the  Dutch  re- 

■  fortned  church J.  M.  WtiiXENHOi*' : 
Stmions  of  Johannes  Bnigvuin  [from 
tfrhent  nianiisr>ript  of  1476'. 
^ijdragen   voor   Vaderlandsche   Oeichie- 
deals  en   Oudheidknnde   (Tl\e  Hat^ue), 
Srd  •erie*.    vii.  2.— R.   Fbcin  prints 
I        the  Latin  original  of   '  Lcs   cruets    et 
^K  harribiea  tonncns  de  Halthazar  Gerard,' 
^H  frum  a  manuscript  in  the  Vallicetlian 

V  library   at   Rome The   late   F.   G. 

H    tir,0THut:wEB :    The    recognition  of   the 
™     United  Stales  of  America  by  the  re- 
public 0/ the  United  Provinces  [17S2]. 


O.  Sr.oT»oowEn :    T)ie  decline  of 

the  Netlurlands  [dealing  with  the  period 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Eucce.>«Hion]. 
— R.  Fiiciv :  The  autiiorship  of  the  '  De- 
scription  de  Vestal  ct  occurrctu-es  ndue- 
nuesaii  Pays  Das  aufaict  de  la  rcli^jion ' 
[arRuinR  for  Jacob  Van  Wesenbeke, 
not  Marnix]. 
Balletic  de  la  Commiiaion  de  rHittoira 
des  Eglises  Waltonnea  (The  Hauue), 
V.  4, — r.  J.  Bcyskeh  print.s  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  lite  amfMS' 
sadors  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the 
French  court  [1680- 1725;  third  part 
[chiefly  memorials  of  refURees],  with 
index. 


VI.  RUSSIA 
(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Morfiu.) 


tgriehesld  Yleatnik. —  December  — 
Prlvck  liiEiUTiNSKr :  liccoUectivns  of 
CLiunt  M.  Muravicv  (giving  details  of  the 

laet  Polish  insurrection] A.Mehtba- 

LOT :  An  excursion  into  tlie  history  of  the 
time  of  troubles  [on  the  False  Demetrius 

land   Boris    Godunovj A.    Jaojiis  : 

/       "         ns  of  a  Polish  insutrcctian- 

,   concluded _, M.  Laiaix- 

^^Ki  ,  i ,.,  iitand  duchens  Maria  Feixlo- 
inia  ^wiie  of  the  eoiperor  I'aul.  1759- 
^96], =^=^Ff6r/mrv  S.  TiunACHKv; 
Vht  chronicle  of  the  emancipation   of 

serfs E.  Wn.i.is:  The  death  of 

\iutavu*  III  [of  Sweden,  with  many 
etails]. 

Btariaa.— Z)t'Cf»j6<!r— V.  Bn.- 

ti ;    New  faclH  from  the  jtajtid  ar- 

^thives,   concerning    Yuri    Kriihanich 

fthe  first  Panslavist  of  the  seventeenth 

fnlory',  - — -A.  Seklani>:  Recollect  ions 

hff  the  Polish  innnrreclionof  18JO-1831 , 

\n^hn1c>l .Tnnunry  —   V.       BtLBA- 

ov :  Count  Beaurollier's  mctnoirs  of 
1  ifea r  1 8 1 2.=zJanunry-  February  — 
;n  ;  Count  Feotior  Berg,  tlie 
I  ;  roy  [with  recollections  of  the 
.-i....-  ...(;clion] \ >Uiuix^ov :  Italy 


and   Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

A.  Brocker  :  Life  of  count  Fcodor 

Hostnpchin  [the  hero  of  Moscow]. 
Correspondence  between  count  Rostop- 

chin   ami  Alexander  I. N.  Bugha- 

Novsia :  Recollections  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Crimean  camp(ngni,=^=Febrii' 
ary — V.   Bu.nAftov  :  Catiwrine    II  and 

Grimm ^N.  Tbckikov  :  Baron  Stein 

in  Rusi^ia  in  |Si2. 
Zhnrnal  Hinisterstva  Narodnago   Proa- 
Tieatchenia.  -  Dcmuhi  r  -  Jmimwy  — 
J.   Kaukuans  :    The   English  national 

debt  from  16S8  to  the  present  time 

V.  Alex.\>'dresko  :  The  Russian  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Catiw- 
rine II  fan  interesting  page  in  tlie 
annaJM  of  the  \nn\ets\\.y'.==-December- 
Febriuiry  ~G,  Forsten  :  The  Baltic 
question  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth   centuries G.    Vasilkvhki  : 

Irene  [wife  of  Isaac  ConineniiH,  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  title  fft(iatTT0KpaT6piiT'ia], 

L.  1'etbov:  The  letter  of  Anastasius 

the  Librarian  [contributions  to  the 
history  of  SS.  Cyril  andMethodiu8].=-: 
February—  D.  Nikoi.-ski  :  Tli^  origin  of 
the  system  of  armed  neutrality. 
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VII.  SWITZERLAND 


Aaseigwr  ftlr  Sehweueriiehe  Oeteltielite 
(Bern),  1893,  1,  2.— G.  Meveb  von 
Knonac:    On    the    migration   of   the 

LOtscher  into  the  BerruseOherland. 

KiJCHLEB :  The  Eidgenossenjahrzeit 
[tracing  the  commemoration  back  to 

the     fifteenth    century]. T.     von 

LiEBENAU :  Foreign  relations  towards 
the  first  Villmergen  tear  [printing  docu- 
ments showing  the  support  given  to 
the  Roman  catholic  districts  by  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  1656]. 
Dr.  LuoiNBi-HL:  Fresh  correspon- 


dence of  Philipp  Stopfer  and  Paul 
Usteri  [181 1 -1830]. 
Jahrbneh  ftlr  SchweiteriBolie  Owehiekto 
(Ziirich),  xvii.— J.  J,  Amiet  :  On  the 
early  history  of  printing  [shoving, 
among  other  things,  that  Michael 
Weusler  printed  at  Basel  before  13  O^ 

1464] H.  Websb:  TJie  obligations 

of  mutual  assistance  of  tlie  Thirleen 
Districts  [a  systematic  treatise  ex- 
pounding  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  members  of  the  League  vrere  bound 
to  support  one  another  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  downwards]. 


VIII.  SPAIN 


Boletia  de  la  Beal  Aeademia  de  la  Hii- 
torla,  xxi.  6.  December— A,  de  Alto- 
)uauiBRE  adduces  proofs  against  a  visit 
of  Columbus  to  Portugal  previotis  to 
1476. F.  FiTA  prints  documents  re- 
lating to  the  admission  of  Ferdinand  of 
Oontaga,  marquis  of  Castiglione,  to  the 
order  of  Alcantara.==ia.M.  1.  Janu- 
ary — L.  J.  de  la  Llavk  contributes  a 


document  [13  Nov.  1300]  describing  the 
foundation  of  the  Hermandad  between 
Toledo  and  Talavera  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  brigandage  [apart  frt»n  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  towns  the  duty 
is  imposed  upon  shepherds  of  other 
districts  pasturing  within  their  tetri- 
tones,  under  pain  of  expulsion]. 


IX.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Johns  Hopkiu'  Voivoraity  Studies  in  HU- 
torieal  and  Folitieal  Science  (Balti- 
more), X.  10,  11.— H.  B.  Adams  &  H. 
Wood  :  Columbus  and  his  discovery  of 
America.=:  18.— J.  A.  Woodbcbn  : 
The  causes  of  the  American  revolution. 
=xi.  2.— E.  K.  Alden  :  The  world's 
legislative  assemblies  of  to-day :  a  study 
in  comparative  legislation. 

MagarineofAmericanHistory  (New  York). 
— December— H.  Dillabd:  A  declara- 
tion of  independence  [by  the  vestry  of 


St.  PauPs  Edenton,  North  Catolba, 

19  June  1776] Judge  W.    Clau: 

General  W.  R.  Davie  [1756-1820]. 

General  M.  Read:  The  Bon.  F.  A. 
Stout  [t  t&g2].==January—E.  F.  di 
Lancev  :    The   Columbian  celebration 

i»    1792 E.    J.    Stevenson  :    The 

story  of  Castine,  Maine  [from  c.  1604]. 
Seewanee  B«Tiew  (Tennessee),  i.  1.    No- 
vember—Theodore  of  Canterbury. 

Early  piracy  and  colonial  commerce 
[chiefly  from  Carolina  materials]. 


The  English 
Historical   Review 


NO.  XXXI.— JULY   1893 


Legal  Execution  and  Land  Tenure 

IN  reading  a  few  of  the  recent  continental  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Teutonic  law,  notably  the  admirable  works  of  Herren 
Bnmner,  Schroder,  and  Sohm  in  Germany,  and  of  MM.  Yiollet  and 
Esmein  in  France,  I  have  been  struck  by  a  train  of  thought  which 
these  writers  suggest,  but  of  which  they  hardly  seem  to  realise  the 
fidl  importance.  They  tell  us  that  Inimobiliarexekution,  i.e.  the  right 
of  a  claimant  to  enforce  his  claim  against  the  land  of  a  debtor  01- 
delinquent;  is  unknown  to  the  earhest  stages  of  legal  history,  and 
they  suggest,  with  almost  conclusive  force,  that  the  reason  for  the 
deficiency  lies  in  the  fact  that  landed  property,  that  is  to  say, 
private  ownership  of  land,  is  unknown  at  the  period  of  which 
they  speak.    This  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  if  fact  it  be ;  but  how 
modi  more  interesting  if  looked  at  through  the  other  end  of  the 
telescope !  Immohiliarexekution  only  makes  its  appearance  in  a  tardy 
*°d  hesitating  way,  because  private  property  in  land  is  similarly 
^  Iftte  and  cautiously  developed  institution.    If  this  be  bo,  can  we 
"ot,  by  tracing  the  history  of  Immohiliarexekution^  arrive  at  sonrj 
fcsolts  concerning  the  much  obscurer  and  more  hotly  debated 
"ibject  of  the  history  of  private  ownership  of  land  in  Teutonic 
Europe? 

At  the  present  time,  speaking  generally,  a  claimant,  who  has 
"7  legal  proceedings  established  his  claim,  is  entitled  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  executive — the  manu8  militaria,  as  the  Romans  would 
liare  called  it — in  making  that  claim  productive.  In  most  coun- 
tries he  can  insist  on  a  sale  or  delivery  of  his  debtor's  chattels  and 
land,  and,  if  this  process  be  not  adequate,  imprisonment  of  the 
debtor's  person.  This  position  represents,  of  course,  a  very  late 
in  the  history  of  law.       Historically   a  claimant's   first 
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resort  was  agninst  the  body  of  his  debtor,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  earliest  ehiims  arose  out  of  ddict  or  wron*?,  as  dis- 
tinjjjuisheii  from  contract  (then  unknown).  The  notion  of  the 
claim  was  ven*::;oance,  not  restitution.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
whole  theory  of  le^al  proceedings  against  chattels  came  in  through 
the  doctrine  of  theft.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  earliest 
contracts  were  introduced  as  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  revenge. 

This  is  the  kind  of  contract  which  we  meet  with  in  the  infancy 
of  Teutonic  law,  and  through  it  the  notion  of  execution  against  tho 
property  of  a  defaulter  seema  to  have  made  its  appearance.  The 
defendant,  against  whom  a  claim  has  been  brought  for  some  wrong. 
Las  been  unable  to  pay  the  compensation  or  nerffvld.  Thereupon 
the  plaintiff  has  accepted  cither  from  the  original  defendant  or  from 
a  surety,  a  promise  {fideti  /tttUt)  to  satisfy  tlie  claim  at  a  future  day. 
No  doubt  the  acceptance  of  the  promise  was  originally  a  pure  act 
of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  plaintilf ;  but  there  were  special  reasons 
why  he  should  be  gracious. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  Lex  Salica  takes  up  the  subject  of 
execution.  The  passage  is  redolent  of  the  early  days  in  which  not 
only  execution  proceedings,  but  the  whole  of  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  litigation,  were  in  their  infancy,  just  emerging  from  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  blood-feud.  If  the  debtor  fails,  after 
repeated  formal  summons,  to  meet  his  promise,  proceedings  are 
taken  in  the  nudlifSj  the  court  of  the  thumfitfus  or  hundredman. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  sentence,  for, 
on  continued  default,  the  plaintiff  has  recurrence  to  the  Graf 
(ifiaphio),  who,  it  appears,  was,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  royal 
otlicial,  for  his  life  was  protected  by  the  threefold  iveiydd  of  GOO 
fihillings.^  The  Graf  thereupon  took  with  him  seven  rnchinebunji, 
or  assessors,  and  procet'dud  to  the  debtor's  bouse,  where  he  invited 
the  debtor  to  pay  his  dues  forthwith,  or  to  appoint  two  valuers  to 
act  with  tlie  ytuhini'biinii  in  the  appraisement  of  the  debt.  The 
passage  thtu  proceeds:  (juiod  st  audin'  uohieiit  jnacscna  ant  absens, 
tunc  rachimbttnfii  pracciitm  quantum  valucrit  dt'bitus  quod  debi-t  h>c 
d  4'  Jo  ft  una  sua  illi  toUant.  Finally,  the  dntfis  entitled  to  one-third 
of  Ihe  property  taken,  nsjraiiiii  or  fine,  the  remainder  being  lianded 
over  to  the  plainliJi".^  If  we  accept  the  customary  date  (the  end  of 
tiie  fifth  century)  for  the  compilation  of  the  Lt:r  SaHru  as  known  to 
us,  we  must  probably  treat  it  as  a  royal  promulgation,  which, 
though  doubilcHS  founded  on  an  older  popular  code  (which  may  or 
may  not  liave  over  been  reduced  to  writing),  contains  a  good  deal  of 
royal  innovation.  The  process  of  execution  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
example  of  the  kind  ;  for  not  only  have  we  the  exorbitant  7r<-(f/<«  as 
jjaynient  for  the  services  of  the  (haf,  as  well  as  the  obvious  inability 
of  the  thutifiimts,  the  popular  ofllcial,  to  enforce  execution,  but  in 
Lex  Silua,  c.  C3.    I  (^Hotc  Itorn  llcssets'  edtUoii.  "  Cap.  60  (?  50). 


the  following  chapter  we  get,  as  a  sop  to  conservative  objections, 
desperate  fulminations  against  the  claimant  who  ifrafioncm  injuste 
od  rrt  alii'jias  toUeuJas  imitate  as  well  as  against  the  Graf  himself 
who  mpra  legem  aliquid  toUere  presuwpserit.  It  is,  however,  right 
to  point  oat  that  there  are  technical  vernacular  or  *  malberg '  glosses 
used  In  explanation  of  the  50th,  as  well  as  (in  the  later  texts)  of  the 
51  st  chapter. 

It  seems  almost  indisputable  that  the  process  of  execution  at  this 
time  extended  only  to  movables.  The  expressions  dt'  fori  una  sua 
iolknt,  ad  res  tolUndas,  could  hardly  be  used  of  land.  But  the  famous 
a8th  chapter,  d<;  Chrrne  Cnula,  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
The  Chrenr  Crnda  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesfiue  of 
primitive  forms  of  procedure.  It  could  only  bo  resorted  to  for  one 
offence,  homicide,  and  then  only  if  the  offender  could  produce 
twelve  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had  tiec  sup*  r  tftraui  «<■<•  sithttts 
ifrram  plus  fttcultakm  than  he  had  already  given  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wergold.  In  this  evtnit,  the  defaulter  went  into  his 
himsc,  and,  there  having  gathered  a  iiandfuJ  of  earth  from  all  tlie 
four  corners,  stood  on  the  threshold,  looking  inwards,  and  threw 
some  of  the  earth  with  his  left  hand  over  his  nlioulder  on  to  his 
nearest  relative.  The  latter  was  then  entitled  to  redeem  the 
offender  by  pajnng  the  remainder  of  the  wergeld,  taking  doubtless 
(though  the  text  docs  not  expressly  say  so)  the  house  as  an  equiva- 
lent, while  the  insolvent  debtor,  ungirt  and  unshod,  with  staff  in 
hind,  leapt  over  the  hedge.  If  none  of  his  relatives  could  pay  the 
ftinount  due,  tlie  otTender's  life  was  forfeit  to  the  prosecutor.'' 
These  passages  seem  to  show  very  clearly  the  limits  of  execution  at 
tJ>o  period  of  the  compilation  of  the  Lex  Salica.  Tbe  claimant, 
^'ith  the  help  of  the  royal  officials,  can  get  at  the  debtor'si  movables 
{f'U'ultiu),  but  if  these  do  not  suffice  he  hag  no  further  lornedy 
*8ttinst  property.  Only  in  the  single  case  of  homicide,  if  the 
offender  can  get  one  of  his  rdaliccH  to  rcduem  his  life  by  taking  his 

■  house  (and  probably  therewith  his  rights  in  the  Gcmcindr),  he  may 
I    do  80.     But,  if  he  fails,  the  prosecutor  cannot  aid  himself  that  way; 

■  ^Je  can  simply  claim  that  the  body  of  tlu;  delin<iuent  be  handed 

■  over  to  him.*    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later  texts  of  the  F^ex  Saliva 

■  speak  of  the  Ckrcne  Cnida  as  an  obsolete  process  [qimd  paijanurum 
I  temjtore  observahant),  and  further^  tl;at  some  of  them  allege,  as  the 
■f^on  for  its  abandonment,  g"m  pcTtpsam  ceridU  iindtonnn  potcstns.^ 
^f'  There  is,  however,  yet  another  provision  of  the  Lfx  Salica  and 
Bpirailar  codes  which  is  of  importance  for  our  purpose.     It  relates 

to  contumacious  defendauts  (it  qui  ad  vudlum  vcuitr  conti'iuuitni). 
After  an  elaborate  process  of  warning,  the  person  who  refuses  to 

''  See  this  process  discusscil  in  Grimtn's  Deutsche  liechtsaUerlhUincr,  pp.  110  ff. 

*  Lex  SaliM,  c.  58 :  Tunc  dt  vita  itia  conponat. 

*  He$selK,  col,  375, 

&  R  2 
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attend  the  ordinary  courts  is  to  be  summoned  before  the  king, 
if  he  still  prove  contumacious,  he  is  finally  to  be  extra  sermonet 
jxisitus — i.e.  pat  under  the  royal  ban.  To  prevent  any  miaunder-_ 
standing,  the  Lex  Salica  goes  on  to  explain  the  consequences 
this  stop.  Tunc  erit  etdpahiliii  et  omues  res  suns  eritnt.  Ei  <iniem 
que  eutit  ant  paverit  ant  htmpitnlem  thtlrrit,  etiam  si  uxor  sun  pmxiifi 
hoc  est  500  din.  qnifac.  sol  15  adp.jud.  Donee  omnia  queinpotatt 
coHpomiL  Thus  far  the  earliest  texts,  but  the  obscurity  of  tl 
lirst  part  of  the  paragraph  is  cleared  up  by  the  later  manuscript 
which  read'-etres  suae  enuit  injkco  aut  eitts  cuifigcua dare  voluerit.^ 
To  describe  the  position  of  the  bannitns  in  the  vernacular — Er  hat 
hrin  Eitjittt  heiii  Jlciuif,  kein  M'cib,  hi'iiw  Fainilic,  kfitu-  za'ei  Xachte 
Jiuke  nnter  demselbcit  Ohdach^  kein  Beit,  keiue  Sjfeise,  keinen  Trank 
ah  dtts  ]]\i^Ht'rJ 

The  pohitionof  affairs  in  the  sixth  century  may  thus  be  summed 
up.     The  claimant  was  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  royal  officials 
in  realising  his  claim  against  the  ruovables  of  his  debtor.     If  this 
process  failed  to  realise  the  amount  of  bis  claim,  his  remedy  wa^^ 
the  old  remedy  of  revenge,  now  regulated  by  strict  provisions,     l^^ 
the  single  case  of  homicide,  the  dulin^pient  who  failed  to  pay  th^^ 
wergeld  might  shelter  himself  bohind  the  process  of  Chreuc  (  Vuf/a^_ 
if  he  could  find  a  wealthier  relative  to  take  his  place,  but  this  V^M 
obviously  rather  a  privilege  of  tlie  duliuqucjit  than  a  right  of  th^^ 
claimant-     The   only  other  process  of  execution  was   primarily  a 
personal  one— ban  or  outlawry.     IJut  this  process  entailed,  as  an 
incident,  forfeiture  of  all  the  delinquent's  belongings  to  the  natal 
fji-heqitiir.     At  this  date  it  was  only  applied  to  the  eontumacioua|^« 
i.e.  those  who  wilfully  neglected  the  summons  of  the  royal  offieiald|H 
Ihit  we  can  easily  sog  how  strong  would  ba  the  inducement  to  extend 
the  dt'linition  of  contumacy. 

That  is  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
thing to  guide  us  at  present  as  to  the  extent  of  the  royal  rights 
against  the  property  or  belongings  of  the  bauttitm,  except  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  movables  went  to  the  lisc,  and  thtit  the  royal  othcials 
would  certainly  take  all  that  they  eould  get.  If  they  could  m 
Ecize  the  delinquent's  land,  it  would  probably  be  because  the 
delinquent  had  not  any  land  to  seize,  in  other  words,  that  privat 
property  in  land  was  not  recognised. 

The  two  centuries  succeeding  the  accepted  date  of  the  Lei 
SuUcA  are  not  fruitful  in  evidence  upon  our  subject.  So  far  aa  n 
Frank  legislation  is  concerned,  wo  get  the  exeeution-by-ban  procci^H 
described  again  with  little  variation  by  ChildeliLTt  {fin-.  1)50),"  an^^ 
thu  execution-against-movables  process    by  Chilperic    (5(jl-584i.3_ 

■  Ct.  texts  in  Hessels,  ad  cap.  SB.  '  Salira,  Process  dcr  Lex  Salica,  p.  189. 

"  Capitula  Child^^b^rii,  (»,  1  IMuii.  Gcvm.  LF,.  h.  H). 

•  Chilierki  Edictiun,!  {ilUt.  p.  II).     Clause  8  in  Dotetlus. 
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that  Lombard   legitili! 


.f  th 


It  is  intcreBting  also  to  notice  that  Liomuard  legislatiou  ot  the 
seventh  century  obviously  knows  nothing  of  execution  against  land ; 
for  it  regards  even  the  seizure  of  horses  and  cattle  as  an  extreme 
etep,  only  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  debtor  baa  no  other 
x^iovables.""  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Lombard  execution-process 
jrcsort  must  also  be  had  to  a  royal  official,  the  sculdahuH  {scknltkeiss. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a  new  light  breaks 
in.    The  victorious  Franks  are  now  extending  their  empire  and  im- 
XX^itig  their  institutions  ui^on  their  Teutonic  kindred.     The  sur- 
render  of  the  Saxons  to   Charles  the  Great  in  the  year  777  is 
speedily  followed  by  legislative  innovations.     Turning  to  the  con- 
<li3eror's   Capitula  de  PiirtUms  Snxoniae  (aim.   782)   we  find  that 
tile  ban-process  has  advanced  a  distinct  stage.    It  is  now  used, 
Hot  only  against  the  man    who    will    not,   but   also   against   the 
^f'fendant  who  cannot,  obey  the  order  of  the  court.     Si  qnin  homn 
J''i*yit»Hnn'm  invenirf  non  polnrrit,   rcK  illiifH  in   forbanno  miitaitfnrJ- 
Aufl  this  step  certainly  di-prived  the  defendant  of  one  important 
JflJtnovable,  for  if  he  ventured  to  come  into  bis  house  Huper  iKuntiim, 
'^^  "Was  liable  to  a  special  fine,'^ 

Another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  cer- 
tainties. Shortly  after  his  coronation  in  8t.  Peter's,  Charles  the 
"rent  proceeded  to  make  certain  additions  to  the  laws  of  his 
bombard  subjects.  By  the  legislation  of  Ticino  (ann.  801)  it  is  ex- 
I'ressJy  provided  that  in  the  caso  of  a  debtor  who  refuses  to  pay, 
exitrt»iiiation  of  the  damage  shall  be  made  by  the  rotin'n  and  m'tHiairt, 
••^'  ljy  the  royal  officials.  The  movables  are  to  be  first  resorted  to. 
Q>"y€i  si  reriim  movllium  ibi(h;}ii  iumttarum  ijiumtUati  od  coftposi- 
<•/•/»* #.«//j  fion  itiiffirnitj  i>E inmovilihus  si;i'PLEATun.  Then  the  passage 
proceeds  with  the  ({o  us)  remarkable  direction — rf  quud  nifpcr/iwiif, 
tityrf  (Vtctiim  rKf,fisriiit  irt/is  possidcat.  This  is  the  old  theory  of 
f on  t uniacy.  The  defendant  is  thus  punished  for  disobeying  the 
f^yttl  injunction.  But  there  is  one  more  very  remarkable  dii-ection 
ui  tlic  chapter.  Si  aiilfin  huwo  ilfr  uottdum  rum  grtiit  corrcdilmH  pro- 
J"^"/;i  gKum  dirinum  haltiit,  Cfitiraat  i  os  ecuuSf  et  tt.m  Ws  litiidmuin 
"^'^*4sioncm  faciat,  ct  hinc  nieift  iuni  dictum  est  partem  ciiisjiscos  rcfjtit 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that,  by  the  date  of  this  enactment, 
•^th   intensive    culture    and   eeveral   ownership   were    generally 

••  Jtothnri  EdktM,  251  {ibid.  iv.  p.  Gl). 

"  Ibid.  374  (ibiil.  p.  87). 

'•  Cajritula  df  Partibva  Saxoniof,  cap.  27  (^f^>n.  Genu.  LL.  v.  44.  Boretius.p.  CO). 

"  Ibid.  c.  27. 

"  Capitulare  Ticinetue,  cap.  13   {Mon.  Gcnn.  LL.  i.  Sii).     Doubts  Imve  been  sur 
twted  M  to  the  aulhrnticity  of  ihia  passaRc,  but  cnJy  to  the  tffcct  Ihat  it  bIiouM 
•P|»»r  under  the  Icgistatioti  of  Ludwig  in  HIG  (see  Burctius,  i.  '2IW),     Whclhci  il  is  lo 
^  Ulriboted  to  801  or  816  is  not  of  importance  for  my  uri^lxment. 
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recognised.  The  territorialising  influence  of  the  Carolingiftn  c< 
quests  could  hardly  liavo  existed  unless  tlie  conquered  peoples 
had  been  bound  to  their  liomes  by  something  more  substantial 
than  the  elight  attraHLion  of  extensive  culture.  Fields  ploughed 
and  sown  for  years  would  he  an  infinitely  greater  binding  forca 
The  roarih's  of  the  Capitnla  of  Ti<uno,  now  so  definitely  related  that 
a  partition  of  their  land  can  be  effected^  look  like  the  joint  family 
on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  famous  clause  of  the  Lex  Salicn^ 
which  excluiles  women  fnini  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  obviously  eib 
interpolation,  and  may  possibly  be  connected  with  this  very  step. 
There  is  no  existing  manuscript  of  the  Lex  SaUat  older  than  the 
eighth  century. 

The  question  is — When  was  the  change  indicated  by  the  lef 
latiou  of  Ticino  first  introduced  ?  Sohm  thinks  that  the  fourth  part 
of  the  Lex  liihunna,  which  he  attributes  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  betrnys  ignorance  of  any  right  to  proceed  against  im- 
movables.'' But  the  passage  referred  to  (cap.  84)  is  by  no  mea^l 
conclusive,  and  Dr.  Sohm's  dating  is  based  on  his  well-knowff^ 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Lex  Saliva.^''  There  is  a  ni'ire  satis- 
factory guide.  Long  before  the  legislation  of  Ticino^  Charles  the 
Great  had  introduced  the  execntion-by-ban  process  into  Italy.  In 
the  month  of  March,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (779),  he 
published  a  series  of  Lombard  statutes,  of  which  the  27th  chapter 
repeats  the  description  of  the  ban -process  in  the  tfrms  of  the  older 
legislation.'"  There  is  nothing  to  liint  at  resort  to  immovables. 
Possessio,  reSf  are  the  terras  employed,  but  the  distinction  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  legislation  of  Ticino  is  entirely  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  of  the  legislation  of  Ticino  are  repeated,  al- 
most rerbatimf  in  the  ConHiitutiom's  AquistiraiifiiseSt  the  general 
Frank  legislation  of  Ludwig  the  Pious,  issued  in  the  year  817.'* 
There  is  also  in  this  last  legislation  a  distinct  admission  of  the  right 
of  a  litigant  to  recover  an  immovable  in  specif.  Qnod  ai  turn  dc  alia 
re,  srtl  tie  ijnta  pntprii-tute  quae  in  buniinni  ittissa  fttit,  tic  per  hoc  in 
7ioHtmin  potistatcni  rcdmiu  fs(,  J'ucntf  iulrrpfUutHS,  comen  in  cuing 
mini»terio  earn  esse  constiterit,  hoc  ad  notiliani  lutstnim  pcrfcire  curc(, 
lit  1H08  candcm  propnelittcuif  qnnc  scciuidum  mipradicium  modum  in 
nostrtnu  doniiifiuni  redaeta  ent,  jht  praerrjiti  Hostri  nuctoritdtcin  in  i«< 
et  pot('»tatem  hominis  qui  cam  qumrchat^  si  sna  esse  debi'ty/acianm/t 
perveniff.^'' 

It  seems  then,  on  the  whole,  abundantly  clear  that  several 
ownership,  and,  therewith,  intensive  culture,  were  familiar  to  Teu- 
tonic Europe  before  ths  close  of  the  eighth  century.    It  would  have 


"  FrUnkUclie  HeicJts-  it.  Gerichisvcrfassung,  p.  123. 

'•  Mon.  Germ.  LL.  v,  leri.  "  Ibid.  iv.  430. 

'•  Jbid.  i.  212.  '•  76; rf.  i.  212. 
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been  idle  to  proTide  execution-process  against  the  immovables  of  a 
i/iiai,  milesa  the  ownership  of  immovables  had  been  generally 
neognised.  Unqnestionably  common  coltiyation  and  common 
ownoship  have  snmved,  even  to  onr  own  day,  by  the  side  of  the 
newer  Ejstem ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  introduction  of  Immo- 
Uhwcelnaion  was  suggested  by,  and  at  first  confined  to,  the  feud 
as  opposed  to  the  alod.  But  these  facts  do  not  directly  affect  the 
qaesiion.  It  is  £ur  more  difficult  to  fix  a  prior  limitation.  One  may 
say  with  some  confidence  that  immovables  are  not  recognised  by 
ihelegiBlatioii  or  customary  law  of  the  sixth  century,  even  under 
Merovingian  rule,  as  subjects  of  execution-process,  and  this  seems 
to  show  that  it  was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  that  several 
ownership  made  so  much  way  as  to  become  the  basis  of  an  extended 
legal  process.  A  careful  study  of  the  documents  and  formulae  of 
this  period  would  probably  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

EnwABD  Jenks 
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The  Taxes  of  the  Papal  Penitentia}y 

rPlIE  genuineness  of  tlic  so-called  '  Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary  '  waff* 
X  long  a  SLiliject  of  dispute.  Protestants  eagerly  reprinted  them  in 
the  two  recensions  which  were  accessible,  and  aseries  of  commentators 
— Du  Pinut,  Banck,  Du  Mont,  Collin  de  Plancy,  Mendham,  Gibbhigs, 
Saint-Andre — accompanied  them  with  more  or  less  exasperating 
elucidations.  The  Roman  Index  prohibited  them  to  the  faithful 
in  a  cautious  manner  which  left  their  genuineness  undetermmed.' 
lip  to  within  a  recent  period  catholic  wi'itcrs  have  been  accustomed 
to  throw  doubts  upon  their  very  existence,  but  the  evidence  as  to 
this  was  finally  recognised  as  incontrovertible,  and  in  1872  Father 
(heen  admitted  it,  shifting  the  ground  of  the  debate  to  the  nature 
of  the  implied  transaction,  and  arguing  that  the  ahsolations  oflferexl 
were  merely  in  the  Jhriau  externum,  from  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  that  the  sums  set  forth  in  the  tax-lists  were  simply  payments 
for  clerical  services.'  It  ia  natural  that  an  lionourable  catholic 
lihould  repel  with  indignation  the  assertion  that  the  Holy  See  for 
centuries  advertised  the  pardun  of  the  foulest  sins  for  a  few  tjrus 
tdiinwis,  and  this  with  an  inexplicable  indifference  as  to  the  relation 
bttween  the  degree  of  guilt  and  the  price  of  remission.*''  The  ques- 
tion has  thus  long  been  a  vexed  one,  hut  recent  researches  of 
Bcliolars  have  brought  to  light  many  documents  elucidating  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  chancery  and  penitentiary,  and  the  subject 

'  The  earliest  p roll iblt Ion  occurs  in  the  apiiendix  to  the -^»//irf7)  Iiulcx  of  1570, 
p.  CO — *  PrftxiB  et  TaxaofKcinae  pocnitcntiaiiae  I'apae.'  This  is  copied  literally  in  ihe 
KiipprosRcd  Index  of  Sixtua  1".  in  15'.*©  (Mcndhftm's  edition,  p.  HI).  Cleniei.t  VIII  in 
1  *)IK»  iiddcil  Ihc  CftUlioiH  phrntso  'ab  liaeioticis  depravala'  (Index  Clementis  Vtll, 
^'••bini,  l.'tlHJ,  fol. -i:i  l>|.  Benedict  XIV  in  17-'»H  adopted  the  more  doubtful  formulA 
'cum  nb  Imcrelicis  Hit  depravnta.'  and  attributed  the  prohibition  to  the  appendix  of 
the  Tiiiloiitine  Index  {Iii-h'x  IkiwdicU  Xl\\  Boiiiac.  17.")H,  p.  SKi),  which  phrase  has 
been  retained  to  the  present  timo  (Index  Lfonix  XIII,  Taurini,  18&0,  p.  320). 

'  Green,  Indnlycnccs,  Sdcramcvinl  Absolutions  and  the  TaX'Tables  of  tltc  Uoman 
Chniiccrtj  and  Pcnilentianj,  London,  1S72,  p.  UJ5. 

*  Two  or  three  items  from  the  oldest  of  the  protostanl  editions  of  tho  Taxae  will 
show  how  little  relation  the  price  adixed  bears  to  the  sin  remitted  :  — 

'  Pro  kico  a  lapsu  camis  super  quooanque  actu  libidinoso,  in  foro  conscicnti»e, 
luron.  fi,  ducal.  2. 

*  Ab  incestii  pro  loico,  in  foro  conscientiae  tantum,  luron.  4. 

'  Ab  adulterio  cum  incesta,  pro  una  persona  tantum,  turon.  6.'— Tare  dts  Partus 
cfisitcUcs  de  lu  Boutique  du  /•«/«.  Aticc  annotations,  ttc  parA.  D.  P.  (Antoine  do 
I'inet).    A  Lyon,  1564,  pp.  81,  82. 
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_can  no"w  be  understood,  if  not  completely,  at  all  events  with  an  ap- 
roximaiion  to  the   truth.     In  1888  the  learned  Father  Denifle 
rinted  what  he  regards  as  the  oldest  tax-table  of  the  penitentiary^ 
med  by  Benedict  XII  in  1338,*  and  in  1802  Herr  Tangl  gave  us 
ie  taxes  of  the  chancery  of  the  Avignonese  popes,  illustrated  by 
exhaustive  investigation  of  contemporaneous  documents,  edited 
ffcnd  inedited.'     The  chancery  and  the  penitentiary  were  so  closely 
connected,  and   their  functions  overlapped  in  so  wide  a  range  of 
subjects,  that   the   practice  of  the  one  can  safely  be  used  where 
it  serves  to  supply  deficiencies  in  our   information  as  to   the 
other* 

To  appreciate  the  matter  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 

the  use  of  money  in  expiation  of  sin  by  no  means  excited  in  prc- 

Beformation  times  the  general  abhorrence  with  which  wc  moderns 

Arc  trained  to  regard  it.     The  barter  of  pardon  for  pence  disguised 

'tself  ill  many  ways  till  it  became  so  habitual  that  only  an  occasional 

moralist  or  publicist  ventured  to  utter  an  indignant  remonstrance. 

*  Almsgi^Hing '  was  a  convenient  euphemism  which   relieved   such 

transactions  of  all  impropriety.     *  Water  quencheth  a  tlaniing  tire 

nud  alms  resisteth  sins,'  and  '  Redeem  thou  thy  sins  with  alms,' 

'frero  texts  perpetually  quoted  and  applied.'     As  early  as  the  close  of 

the  fiiith  century,  Gregory  the  Great  reminds  his  bishops  that  they 

live  on  the  sins'  of  their  tiocks,  that  they  eat  the  sins  of  their  people." 

To  the  etid  of  the  middle  ages  the  lesson  was  sedulously  taught 

Ihat  of  all  forms  of  penance  almsc^'iviiig  was  the  one  universally 

BiOiit  efficacious/^  It  was  habitually  prescribed  in  the  confessional 

iiid  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman  Ititual,  with  the  Hingle  restriction 

that  the  priest  must  not  keep  the  money  himself.'"     In  practice, 

^nisfiiving  meant  payments  or  gifts  to  the  choieli.     It  was  always 

l<;cliriically  '  the  poor  '  on  whom  charity  could  be  most  worthily  and 

fulvantageously  bestowed,  and  the  success  of  its  teachings  is  seen  in 

tile  immense  growth  of  its  poJisessions,  granted,  for  the  most  part, 


'  Jirthiv  filr  Lileratar-  und  Kirckengatchichte  dis  MitlelaUern,  Band  iv.  201. 
'  MiltlwiUtrvjcn    da    Institute    filr    Ostcrreichiwltc    Ocszhkhts/orschutig,    Band 
»:ii.  1. 

*  8e«  the  Fonniil/inj  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary  in  thr  Thirtirnth  Ct'ntitry,  Phi'a- 

'''Pnift,  ISyj,  in  which  most  of  the  formulas  are  on  subjects  f<iimlly  under  the  Juria- 

'^'lOij  of   the  chnnccrv.     The  same  is  visible  by  a   comtiftris  in  of   the  tux  tables 

I'fitHc^  by  Deniilc  and  Tnnf,'!.    It  was  not  until  the  roformaliou  (.f  the  iicnitcnliary  by 

'"*  r\'  and  Pios  V  in  1502  and  loflU,  that  it  was  restricted  lo  tho  foniin  conseUntiae 

""^t  in  respect  to  the  religious  orders. 

Fccius.  iii.  3.3;  Daniel,  iv.  21.   See  also  Tobios,  xii.  9. 
'  Oregor.  PP.  I.  Homil.  XVIII  in  Evangel,  n.  8.  IS. 
'Elimosina  com^ilc-tius  faabet  vim  gatiBfactionis  quam  oratto,  oratio  qunm  ie- 

|""ii*.  ...    Et  propter  hoc  elimosina  magis  indicMur  ut  universalis  tnodicino  pro 
P'^calis  quam  alia.'— Job.  Friburgens.  Snmiiuic  confcisivuin,  lib,  iii.  til.  ixxiv.  Q. 
*3.    Cf.  S.  Anlonini  Summac,  p.  iii,  lit.  xiv.  c  20,  §  3;    Summa  Syhcstrltia,  e.v. 
^it/actio. 
'*  RUtiaU  Rdntanum,  tit.  iii.  c.  1. 
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,aa  the  charters  bear  witness,  jtro  renmsione  peccatonim.^^  Even  so 
high-iniiuled  a  pontiff  as  Alexander  II,  iii  a  case  of  involuntary 
fratricide,  had  no  hesitation  in  imposiiirr  an  penance  the  confiscation 
to  *  the  poor '  of  the  whole  of  the  penitent's  proi>erty,  allowing  him, 
however,  the  usufruct  of  one  half  of  it  during  life.'"^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  church,  in  its  efforts  to  win  over 
barbarian  converts,  adapted  itself  to  their  customs,  and  the  praci 
arose  of  permitting  all  penances  canonically  imiiosed  to  be  redeemc 
with  money.  Tables  of  commutations  are  given  ui  nearly  aU  the 
penitentials  and  in  the  collections  of  penitential  canons,  regulating 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  fasts  of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  and  a  perfect  equivalency  was  recognised  betw^^ 
the  payment  of  money  and  other  works  of  penitence. '^  So  coi^| 
pletely  was  tliis  Byntem  established,  that  in  the  eleventh  century 
St.  Peter  Damiani  indignantly  complains  that  no  layman  would 
endure  a  fast  of  three  days  hi  the  week,  and  that  the  penitential 
canons  must  be  cast  aside  as  obsolete  if  the  redemittions  are  not 
abolished.' '  DaraiaJii's  prediction  was  verified,  but  it  was  the  re- 
demption system  that  triumplied.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
the  introduction  of  enforced  sacramental  confession,  the  canons 
became  practically  obsolete.  The  assignment  of  penance  grew  to 
be  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  confessor,  and  its  acceptance 
became  voluntary  with  the  penitent,  except  in  t!ie  rapidly  diminish- 
ing cases  of  public  penance,  which  need  not  detain  us  here,  while 
the  alternative  of  redemptioii  remained  in  force ;  '^  indeed,  as  a 
factor  in  the  theory  of  indulgences,  it  took  a  new  and  most  imi)or- 
tant  development.  Of  course,  repentance  was  taught  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  absolution,  but  the  schoolmen  so  diluted  it  with  their 
definitions  of  sufficing  servile  attrition  that  in  ordinary  every-day 
practice  it  became  scarce  more  than  a  formality. 

While,  therefore,  absolution  was  not  openly  and  unblushinglj 
sold,  the  nice  distinctions  between  this  and  the  current  practice 
were  not  easily  apprehensible  by  the  common  mind,  and  in  the 
existing  condition  of  imperfect  moral  development  among  the  people, 
the  belief  was  not  unnatural  that  absolution  was  purchasable — not 
merely  the  pardon  m  ilicjhnim  crtenitnti,  but  the  absolute  forgive- 
ness of  sin  in  the  Joyum  ronscictriiat',  through  the  power  of  the  keys 
and  the  application  of  the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints.    To  the  trained  scholastic  theologian,  the  distmction 

"  For  aniplc  dciaik  bcc  Muratori,  Anliq,  Jtal.  Dissert.  Ixviii. 

'-  Alexaoil.  ¥l\  IL  Kpisi,  100  (Migno'H  Patrvl.  cxivi.  1380). 

"  P«fudo- liedac  PoetiUcnt.  c.  41;    Pseudo-Egbati  Poenilcnl.  lib,  iii.  c.  fiO,  fl!  ; 
Cmnmcani  Pocnitenf,    Dc  inodia  pocnitentiae  (WasserBchlcbcn ,  Bitisorduuntjcn,  aiC, 
illOj  462),— Bcyinon.  da  Ecclcs.  DiacipL  lib.  it.  c,  138-46.     Burcbardx  Dccreti, 
xix.  c.  11-25.     Ivon.  Carnotetis.    Deer.  [>.  xv.  c,  205. 

"'  S.  I'etri  Damiani  Epistl.  lib.  i,  epist.  15. 

'»  C.  8,  Extra,  v,  Hw.     Joh.  Friburgens.  ioc.  cit.  lit.  xxxiv.  Q.  135. 


sullicient  to  enable  Jolm  XXII,  when  he  wished  to  disciph'ne  his 

pejiiteiitiaries  in  Rome  for  removing  the  excommmiication  of  Louis 

offiavaria  and  his  adherents,  to  impute  it  to  them  as  a  crime  that 

they  claimed  to  control  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  sold  to 

Finncrs  absolutions  a  poena  ct  a  culpa  for  the  most  serious  sins. 

Twenty-five  ^ears  later  Clement  \1,  in  winding  up  the  business  of 

the  jubilee  of  1 350,  dismissed  a  number  of  penitentiaries  who  luid 

bought  their  offices  from  him,  and  had  naturally  made  what  they 

could  out  of  the  investment  by  trading  in  absolutions  for  money." 

We  need  not,  at  the  moment,  ask  whether  the  papal  indignation 

was  excited  by  the  sale  of  pardons  or  by  the  diversion  of  the  proceeds 

from  the  camera  to  the  individual  penitentiai'ies ;  it  suffices  to  point 

^«tti  that  such  commerce  could  not  flourish  unless  sinners  had  been 

trained  to  believe  that  -paTdtMis  mere  purchasable  for  cash.  <JlefB«nt 

I     himself  contributed  to  this  belief  when  he  granted  to  John,  arch- 

H  bishop  of  Brindisi,  his  nuncio  at  Naples,  faculty  to  grant  the  jubilee 

indulgence  to  thirty  persons,  legitimately  impeded  from  performing 

I      the  pilgrimage  to  Ivome,  on  their  paying  what  the  pilgrimage  would 

KpoiU''    That  such  was  the  general  estimate  of  the  transactions  of 

^^the  penitentiary  is  seen  in  the  protest  which  the  German  nation,  at 

the  council  of  Constance,  presented,  in  1418,  against  the  election  of 

a  pope  before  the  necessary  work  of  reformation  was  Eiccomplishod. 

til  describes  the  sale  of  pardons  for  sin  in  the  penitential  foruui, 
imder  the  colour  of  fees  for  letters,  in  the  most  forcible  terms  as  an 
abuse  more  horrible  than  ordinary  simony.'*  Pins  II,  before  his 
accession  to  the  papacy,  had  no  hesitation  in  making  a  similar  as- 
sertion."    When  the  Lutheran  revolt  loosened  the  tongues  of  the 

"  Bullarium  Valicannm,  \.  273,  3-13.    Wo  shftll  see  presently  that  the  offence  of 

CInnent's  penitentiaries  probablj  was  merely  the  retention  of  some  of  the  i)ccun)ary 

paianc«s  inflicted.    As  to  the  parchase  of  the  olTice,  doubtlcEs  illegal  bribes  vrere  givea 

topeisoDS  of  influence  with  the  curia,  for,  prior  to  Boniface  IX,  oflices  were  not  openly 

wM,  but  the  recognised  cost  of  obtaining  the  position  was  not  trifling.     The  letter 

comomsioning  a  penitentiary  for  the  jubilee  of  I'S-'iO,  according  to  the  Avignoneso  tax- 

Ukle  printed  by  Tangl  {p.  8U),  is  rated  at  Bixteen  ffTos  lounwis,  and  this  was  only  about 

»  fourth  of  the  fees  required,  bringing  the  total  to  something  more  than  one  pound 

ilfrling  in  the  English  money  of  the  period.    Of  course  tlic  curia  could  not  expect  a 

priest  to  make  this  outlay  simply  through  zeal  for  saving  gouls;   be  could  only  regard 

it  as  an  investment  which  through  some  means  or  other  must  bring  in  satisfaclury 

rdorns,  and   bis  oOioial  oath  to  the  contrary  was  merely  a  decent  pretext  to  save 

appearances. 

"  Raynaldi  Annal.  ann.  1350  n.  2.    It  is  scarce  supposable  that  this  was  the  only 
..similar  grant. 

"  '  In  foroque  poenitentiali,  ([uod  horrendiua  est  quam  siinoniacao  pravitatia  vitium, 

ubi  non  in  remedium  animarum  sed  sub  colore  appretiandaruni  chartarum  crimtna 

[delinqaeatium  aut  gratiae  dispensationum  praecise  gecundum  qualitntcm  »uam  ut  res 

^rofanae  tiiiantur,  abui^ionei^  inanifeF<te  nefandas  commitlendo.'  —FroU'statio  Nationis 

Ircrmunicoe  (Von  der  Hardt,  Concil.  Constant.  IV.  H22). 

^Nihil  est  quod  absque  argcnto  Roinnna  curia  dinlal.    Nam  ct  ipsac  manus  im- 
tionei  et  Spiritussancti  dona  vcnduntur.    Nee  pocsatoium  venia  nisi  nummatlg 
Impenditar.' — jUneae  Sylvii  Epist.  Ixvi.  (CJ/ip.  Basil.  1571,  p.  Glt>). 

After  be  had  become  u  mombcr  of  the  curia  he  sought  to  defend  it,  but  his  defence 
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laitj,  the  Diet  of  Niirnberj?,  in  1523,  in  drawing  up  the  celebratedl 
list  of  grievances  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  complains  tha^ 
spiritual  penances  are  changed  to  pecuniary,  and  that  the  case* 
reserved  to  pope  and  bisliops  are  merely  used  as  means  of  extortion, 
for  absoUition  can  never  bo  obtained  without  payment.*"     AbQ^| 
15B(j  Pius  HI  sought  advice  from  his  counsellors  as  to  the  demaniff 
for  refonuation  of  the  curia.     A  report  presented  to  him   admits 
that  the  taxes  of  the  eliancery  are  a  scandal  to  many  pious  bouIs, 
but  argues  that  the  money  is  not  demanded  for  the  absolution  but 
in  satisfaction  of  the  sin,  and  is  properly  expended  ia  the  pious 
usee  of  the  Holy  See."     This   scholastic   distinction,  which   had 
served  through  so  many  centuries,  did  not  satisfy  the  cardinals  who, 
in  1538,  drew  up  the  vvoll-knowu  Coimlium  de  enwiKhinda  KccUsia, 
They  boldly  declared  that  the  penitentiary  and  the  datary  were  l^| 
refuge  of  the  wicked,  who  there  found  impunity  in  return  for  money, 
to  the  notorious  scandal  of  Christendom  ;  the  church  assumed  tl 
right  to  maintain  abuses  so  monstrous  that  they  would  destroy  i 
purely  Inunan  society.""     These  references,  which  could  readily 
nniltiplied,  show  that,  during  the  period  before  us,  it  was  universally 
understood  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  obedience  that  pardon  for 
sin  in  the  forum  of  conscience  was  to  be  had  in  Rome  for  mone}'. 
It  remains  for  us  to  reconcile  this  with  the  apparently  trivial  and 
illogical  fees  prescribed  in  the  tax-table  of  Benedict  XII.  ■ 

From   what   has   been    stated   above   it    is    evident    that    the 
penitentiary  had  two  sources  of  profit^ono  peculiar  to  itself  in 
absolution  of  sin,  the  other  common   to  it  and  to  the  chancery] 
their  dealings  with  all  who  came  before  them  as  suppliants 
favours. 

The  first  source  was  based  on  the  system  of  pecuniary  penance. 
Tuder  the  Avignonese  papacy  the  penitentiary  consisted  of  a  cardinal 
Major  Poeiiiti-iiiianiis,  with  a  staff  of  assistants  and  scriveners ; 
connected  with  the  office  were  two  minor  penitentiaries,  or  con- 
fessors with  special  faculties,  stationed  in  St.  reter's,  to  whom 
Clement  VI,  on  liis  accession  in  13-12,  added  a  third,  stationed  in 
St.  John  Laterau.*'  When  the  curia  was  absent  from  Rome,  similar 
provision  was  made  in  the  principal  church  of  its  place  of  residence." 

is  Hiercl}"  of  the  tti  qttorinc  kind  — iiU  men  crave  money ;  where  the  concourse  \b  (^oay^| 
the  craving  ia  strongest ;  Home  ia  not  worse  tlian  the  courts  of  the  German  prelalcf^l 
Dv.  Moribiis  Gentiajiiaa  (ibid.  pp.  10-I'.)-rjO), 

"  Urava»tina  Gcnuanicac  Nationis,  n.  5,  07  {Fascic.  Evr.  ErpcUnd.  ed.  1690,  L 
355,  300). 

*'  *  Ncque  pro  absolutiono  sed  pro  peccati  satisfactiono  poasit  imponi  innlctA  pe- 
cuniaria  expendenda  in  pias  expensas  iiuas  plurimas  facit  Sanctitas  vestra  in  operibus 
piis  innunieris.'-  iKjllinger,  Beitriige!Ur2K>liti5chf)t,  kirchlichcn  und  CuUiirgeschict 
iii.  210. 

"  Lo  Plat,  Monument.  Coneil.  Trident,  ii.  GOl. 

^  Bnllarirun  Vaticnnum,  i.  343. 

••  Benedict!  PP.  XII.  Bull.  In  agro  dotninko  (Dcnifle,  p.  212), 
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To  these  minor  penitentiaries  the  penitent  seeking  pardon  for  his 
gins  made  confession,  accepted  penance,  and  received  from  them 
letUrs  of  absolution.     They   were  prohibited  from  asking  or  re- 
ceiving anything  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  they 
evidently  were  expected   to   impose  pecuniary  penances  for  the 
benefit  of  the  camera,  for  there  is  a  special  clause  in  Benedict's 
bull  of  133S  forbidding  them  to  divert  such  pecuniary  penance  to 
^feemselve^,  or  to  their  order  or  to  any  special  person,*''  and  this 
^ns  considered  so  important  that  they  were  required  to  swear  to  it 
in  the  oath  of  office  administered  to  them  with  their  commissions.** 
Endently,  only  one  recipient  of  the  proceeds  was  allowed,  and 
although  this  is  not  specilically  named  its  identity  witlj  the  camera 
cannot  be  mistaken.      As  the  penances  were  arbitrary  we  may 
presnme  that  their  pecuniary  features  were  proportioned  to  the 
ilegroe  of  sin  and  the  ability  of  the  i)enitent,  and  further  that  the 
pajTnent  was  secured  by  requiring  its  deposit  in  a  chest  provided 
for  the  pur[)08e  in  the  church,  for  we  have  an  indication  of  a  similar 
(urangcmcnt  in  the  preparations  for  the  jubilee  of  1500.     On  this 
■iecasioQ  Alexander  YI  commissioned  eleven  special  penitentiaries 
iw»r  St.  Peter's,  empowered  to  absolve  in  all  reserved  cases  except 
four,  and  he  suspended  the  siK'cial  faculties  of  all  the  other  con- 
fessors in  Rome,  while  the  pilgrims  were  exhorted  to  satisfy  God 
^y  repentance  and  '  almsgiving,*     The  amount  of  the  *  alms  '  is 
evidently  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  penitentiaries  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  but  when  release  from  purgatory  for  the  dead  was 
«oncemed  there  was  a  fixed  sum  prescribed,  and  as  the  intervention 
t>f  the  penitentiaries  was  not  required  for  souls  in  purgatory  the 
iHlgrims  were  informed  that  the  amount  was  to  be  deposited  in  the 
K  chest  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  church.-^     From  all  tins  it 
^  ^oakl  appear  reasonable  to  conclude  that  absolution  from  sin  by 
the  papal  penitentiary  was  productive  in  a  manner  not  hinted  at 
"1  the  tax- tables  and  not  hitherto  suggested  in  the  controversy  over 

B  This  serves,  moreover,  to  explain  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  taxes 
^liich  have  appeared  so  mysterious.  Tn  the  somewhat  crude  and 
"rthaic  form  drawn  up  by  Bcntdict  Xll  in  l;i3H,  there  arc  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  separate  items,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
l^rtion  are  dispensations  for  irregularities  and  disabilities.     The 

L  individual  sins  which  have  subtended  so  large  an  angle  in  the  eyes 

■  t>f  controversialists  are  bunched  together  for  the  most  part  and 

■  'despatched  with  a  curtness  which  shows  that  the  penitents  had 

I  •'  IU4.  pp.  212,  213. 

^  Th«  oatli  was  :\  furm&I  femlal  oath  of  allogionoe  to  the  pope,  with  Gpecial  claasea 
•^W,  ftmong  which  is  '  Et  rjnod  non  injungam  poenitentias  pccuniariaBCxpresst'  mihi 
^peraonac  certa*  [vel  ordini  nico  velj  altcri  applicandas.'     Uullar.  Vaticati.  i.  ;I3H. 
"  AJex.  PP.  VI.  Conslit.  Paslaris  aetemi,  W  Dec.  149!) ;  Ititcr  ctiras  viultiplicca, 
I  Dec.  149^  (Stephani  ex  NoUis  O^us  Remmhnia,  Medivlan.  l^CK).  (ol.  11^9.  1(>U>. 
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wmtan  vs£t^  tj2l  Hut  y^avaajamxs,  tai  aos  "At  aamsumafem  d 
iuop  Kuicittt  vjaujaizi\  ia.  -voa-ae  jraK<if  aeksaoscf  afaakh 
I^A — 3f>  1m*s.  -v^uiSL  "21^  -jKoaaeas.  5s  usoioseij  focr.  BoK&t&ccli 
iunA  Hmk  '»SS0S\  msH  ut  wTjseo:  jerKSOKfaar,  azni  sfeas  scKfc  eMi 
fiftil  ifirut  jr^jnTT  1^  «z3«fiBKi£;.  iir  as  a  siesSfO^  to  s«y«  God  forfibl 
f^'AT  tOdSL  3ii»a  i'jr  rasn  *    l^ns  »  iiw  xscbk  fiqnse  oi  a  kife 

heaa^  }rv  jouttx  TVjneaLL  3i!&  uaa UL  Tnoi 

MJm, nn.   » 

t2».  if^Sn,  xxfxzje  et  sttmitga,  non  nhim        T.     n  " 

So  mf/Tk  grk:TC«s  sin  eonkl  be  imagiDcd  in  that  age  than  for  t 
ny/rjk  to  \iMrf*:  himself  cireomcised ;  the  letter  given  in  sach  a  ease 
d^ft'^l/es  it  ax  a  matter  not  to  he  spoken  of  through  shame,  and  | 
requiring  the  r/ffitnder  to  he  shat  ap  till  his  satis&ction  washes  oat  ; 
hiH  goilt,  yet  the  charge  for  the  letter  is  only  four  gro*  taunuit.* 
AUtumi  onuaWy  heinous  is  the  offence  of  a  monk  adhering  to  the 
KararM^ns^  and  for  this  a  letter  of  ahsolation  is  taxed  at  only  dx 
gro$.'*    Manifestly,  such  pajrments  were  in  themselves  no  condona- 

**  Dull.  In  agro  dominieo  (Denifle,  p.  216).    This  would  seem  to  be  a  well-mMnt 
tffturt  Ut  rfffomn  an  inveterate  abase  of  the  cnria.    A  few  years  earlier,  in  1385,  Bishop 
Alvaru  I'eluyo,  who  had  himielf  served  as  papal  penitentiary,  dcseribes  it  foroftfysal 
»h»ws  how  littla  John  XXII's  tax-list  had  checked  the  greed  which  xendend  •! 
fipirittial  graces  a  matter  of  profit.    '  Mundet  igitur  Dei  vicarius  curiam  soam  consiM* 
tiidiiilliiiM  Hinioniacis  .  .  .  Nullus  quasi  pauper  hodie  ad  papam  entrare  potest.    Cla- 
tiint  ct  non  amlitur,  quia  non  habet  quid  solvat.    Vix  aliqua  petitio  expeditur  per  eum 
liUi  niiHliantibtm  intvrvcntoribus  corruptis  pecunia  .  .  .  Sed  caveat  Dominus  noster 
«iii  JKtiuruntiA  craHKa  quae  non  excusat  ipaum  apud  Dcum.    Corrigat  precia  immiK 
itiTiitii  quiio  nceipiuntur  pro  bulla,  pro  scriptura  litterarum.    Hodie  sic  immoderatik 
Httlni'ln  pro  littcriH  I't  alllH  accipiuntur  in  curia  quod  per  indirectum  giatiae  spiritualea 
i<t  bi>ii(<ll(<lnl(<M  vonduntur  ct  omncs  oiHciales  quasi  calumniatores  et  concussores  stmt* 
iilli'ii  I'tiikni  ODnKtitutuni  prccium  rxtorqucntcs.' — Dc  Planctu  EccUsiaf,  lib.  ii.  art.  xc 
(«>i|.  IAI7,  fol.  1 IH  (i).    Ak  early  as  ISlft,  long  I>cfore  the  issue  of  his  tax-list,  Johnh«a 
liixi'il  all  IctloiH  III  forma  jwuivrum  at  eight  gros  totiniois,  and  ordered  this  to  be  ia 
violably  olmcrvcd  rh  a  Hpocial  benevolence  to  the  poor.    Bull.  Cum  cd  ^arcsanda 
(Kxtrav.  Johann.  XXII.  tit.  xiii.). 

**  Taxmo  lU>np<licU  TP.  XII.  (Peniflc,  p.  216).  According  to  the  penitential  canoi 
rtkUrrlrd  by  AiitosanuA  do  Asti  and  nominally  in  force  at  this  period,  the  penance  B 
Ii\(VhI  wmm  Ht  lo«»t  (town  >'ra)*»,  for  voluntary  homicide  seven,  for  accidental  homi^rt 
\\\\\  iwx  tuati'ioido  ten.  and  for  uxoricide  something  more,  for  perjory  from  sevoi. 
»\\t»lM\  for  Kaerileue  sown,  for  arson  thrre.  Cancms  rocnittniialts,  §§  6,  S.  15.  ^ 
!<*«  )ll,  ^K  4.H,  4S  (.\ii|o««ni  Snmmu  dV  Casihus  lib.  v.  tit  xxxiL>.  PresamahlT  «! 
^HVuniMry  Aur4  inllicttHl  by  Uto  )x>nitentiaries  xrcno  grsdoated  as  nedemptioBS  of  tfaM 

**  IV»irt<\  |v  M4^    "  l\un  iMNktum  advcrtimus  in  religkai:s  professore  aaioie^  ^ 
\rt^  PkhKmt  inttmv^Mt  «4  (Siw'tum  litu«aram  vpstxaram  Tix  admiuit  pmkafai '  {J 
^*$  <)f'  t  W  )V«j>ii^'  l\<«4l^»r«ii«>>  |v  <Uk    la  socK  a  «*»e  as  ihis  ibe  cc^ns  as  s  i 
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tioB  of- the  f&OB,  and  the  eharge  bore  ho  proportum  io  the  degree  of 

'  Tefc  «i  the  same  time  there  evidently  were  fiictors  affecting  the 

Q^ges  which  were  not  simply  the  length  of  the  document  and  the 

Uxmr  of  the  seriTener.    The  latter  ondoabtedly  had  its  inflaence  in 

letters  of  the  same  class.    In  1816  John  XXU  specified  for  letters 

of  appointment  to  benefices  the  price  or  fee  of  ten  gro9  toumois,  and 

Wve  for  the  executive  letters,  provided  they  were  of  the  ordinary 

farm;  if  additional  clauses  were  inserted  these  were  charged  at  one 

Sm  for  every  four  lines.    This  rate  of  four  lines  for  one  gros  was 

bis  established  rule,  and  to  prevent  frauds  by  the  scriveners  he 

■pedfied  that  every  line  must  contain  twenty-five  words  or  one 

hundred  and  fifty  letters.'*    It  did  not,  however,  take  long  for  the 

Scriveners  to  secure  an  increased  rate.    At  the  end  of  John's  tax- 

Ust  for  the  eliancery  there  is  a  general  regulation,  that  for  letters 

not  specified  in  it  the  tax  is  to  be  one  gros  for  three  lines,  up  to 

thirty  lines ;  beyond  that  limit,  owing  to  the  greater  risk  and  loss 

arlnng  from  errors  requiring  re-copying,  the  price  is  to  be  one  gros 

fnr  every  two  lines,  whUe  twenty-five  words  are  still  reckoned  as  a 

Vne.**    In  the  tax^list  itself,  which  has  evidently  undergone  con- 

nderable  modification,  there  is  a  prescription  that  for  all  letters 

not  specifically  rated  the  chai^  is  to  be  two  lines  for  one  gros,  up 

to  thirty  lines,  and  beyond  that  one  gros  per  line.*^    Yet  even  this 

rale  is  not  followed  in  such  items  of  the  list  as  happen  to  allude  to 

the  length  of  the  letter ;  thus  a  license  to  an  abbot  to  exchange 

Mrtnin  revenues  with  the  king  is  described  as  about  sixteen  lines  and 

yrt  it  is  charged  at  tweniy-four  jirros,  and  the  exemption  of  a  benefice 

from  impetration  is  mentioned  as  fifteen  lines  and  is  rated  at  twenty 

prot,**    We  wiU  consider  presently  the  slender  relation  bomo  by 

^bese  prices  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  letters,  and  meanwhile  it 

^ces  to  say  that  in  1418  Martin  V  restored  the  rates  to  those 

<»nent  under  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII,  and  Gregory  XI,   and 

^t  in  1445  Eugenius  IV,  in  revising  the  tax-list,  ordered  that  of 

^ohn  to  continue  in  force  with  some  alterations  and  additions.^ 

^^Qgh  the  fifteenth  century  therefore  the  regulations  of  John 

^ay  be  considered  to  have  remained  the  official  standard,  at  least 

'Nominally. 

^  **  Jobtxau  PP.  XXIL  BoU.  Cum  ad  saeroaancUu  (Extrav.  Johann.  XXU.  tit.  xiii.). 
"M^e  10  many  other  restrictiona  promalgated  by  the  popea,  this  proved  a  feeble  re- 
^^nint  on  the  greed  of  the  officials,  ^neaa  Sylvias  complains  of  the  devices  adopted 
7^  the  BcriTenera  to  spread  oat  the  vrriting.  '  Qaibas  cum  salariam  per  lineas  sit 
^^utitotam,  ex  daobaa  yerbis  lineam  oonflciunt  et  verba  trahunt  qaantum  possant, 
^  ntantar  abbreviationibas  aat  titellia.'— JDe  Moribus  Germaniiie  (p.  1049). 

»  Tangl,  p.  108.  "  Ibid.  p.  79. 

"  Ibid,  pp.  94. 95. 

**  Martini  PP.  V.  Ball.  In  apottolieae  dignitatii,  §§  1.  2, 12,  26  (Bidlar.  Roman. 
ed.  Loxemb.  L  S96}.    Eagenii  PP.  lY.  Ball.  Romani  Pontifick  (Tangl,  p.  45). 
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These,  as  we  have  seeii^  assigned  one  hundred  words  to  the 
grns,  and  it  may  be  not  wit!iout  interest  to  compare  this  rate  with 
Bome  of  the  prices  contained  in  Benedict's  '  Taxes  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary,' where   we   can   identify  them    with    letters   contained   in 
the   Formulary.      Of    those   the   longest    is    the    absolution    for 
the  murder  of  a  bishop,  which  contauis  3G8  words,  with  a  formal 
clause  not  given  in  full,  possibly  extending  it  to  400.     This  would 
make  the  i)rice  four  (jmx,  while  m  the  tax-list  it  is  rated  at  six," 
Another  is  he  utruiih  et  f}nn'ihns  cxccssiif,  containing  IBl  words, 
which,  at  the  utmost,  would  cost  two  <jro8,  but  in  the  tax-list  tb& 
price  is  five.^*     The  letter  for  the  circumcised  njonk,  which  we  hav0 
seen  rated  at  four  tjros,  has  only  179  words,  and  therefore,  at  tb©- 
utmost,  should  be  but  two.'"     Simony  committed  in  the  receptiont 
of  a  monk  is  also  rated  at  four  i/wa ;  the  corresponding  letter  has. 
232  words,  bringing  it  only  to  two  and  a  half.^"'    Absolution  and  dis- 
pensation for  a  coiicubinary  priest  is  taxed  at  four  f/ros  ;  of  thii 
there  are  a  number  of  formulas,  the  longest  not  exceeding  175 
words,  thus  implying  only  a  (frus  and  three  (puirters."     It  is  true 
that  m  the  tax-list  the  price  is  always  specified  as  the  maximum  — 
'  non  ultra ' — but  the  c<insiant  excess  of  the  tax  over  the  rating  by 
Avords  would  seem  tu  indicate  that  the  latter  was  rather  theoretical 
than  practical.     It  certainly  was  not  observed  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  business  of  the  penitentiary  concerned  exclusively  tlio 
J'onim  i'df*'rniuti,  and  the  higher  range  of  rates  generally  observable 
in  these  latter  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  hypothesis  that  when 
the  fitrmn  antsrif/itwc  was  involved  the  substantive  tax  was  deter- 
mined and  collected  by  the  minor  penitentiaries  befon;  they  issued 
their  letters  of  absolution  or  dispensation,  leaving  only  the  formal 
charges  of  the  letters  to  be  settled. 

There  is  farther  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  tax  ia 
evidently  dependent  not  on  the  length  of  the  letter,  but  on  the 
character  of  tlie  applicant.  A  letter  of  absolution  for  an  individual 
who  has  adhered  to  reV>els  against  the  church  is  taxed  at  six  (jnm, 
but  if  issued  to  a  city  it  is  twenty,  and  if  it  includes  a  wliolu  diocese 
it  id  forty,  an  increase  which  caunot  be  explained  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  words.  So  a  general  absolution  aiid  dispensation  for  the 
whole  Cluniac  order  is  taxed  at  seventy  (fros,  while  a  similar  letter 
for  one  of  the  mendicant  orders  is  only  forty,  and  for  a  single 
Ijrovincc,  twenty.  Absolution  and  dispensation  for  the  clergy  of 
a  city  wbo  have  celebrated  mass  during  an  interdict  are  rated 
at  thirty  gros,  while  for  a  province  the  charge  is  forty,  and  for 
a  siuglo  priest  only  four,     Simple  clericide  is  rated  at  four,  but 


•T  Foriiiulary  of  the  Pcniicniiary ,  p.  20.    rcnifte,  p,  222. 

"  Ibitl.  p.  (51.    Dcnlflo,  p.  224.  »*  Ibid.  p.  (il.    Denlil^  p.  224. 

*■  Ibid.  p.  18.     DeniHe,  p.  221.  •'  Ibid.  pp.  05  tU.    Demllo,  p.  227 
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*he  people  of  a  town  have  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  a  monk, 
le  tax  is  twenty." 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  sums  set  forth  in  the  tax-list 
prehended  something  more  than  the  mere  scrivener's  fee — that 
re  was  a  margin  of  profit  for  some  one,  a!id  that  this  profit 
nded  that  a  body  or  commmiity  of  oflfenders  should  not  be  let 
as  cheaply  as  an  indiridual.     Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  would  be  a 
re  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  tax  as  set  forth  in  the  tables 
sured  the  profit  to  the  curia  or  the  coat  to  the  suppliant  for 
lation  or  dispensation  or  other  favour.    The  passage  quoted 
ve  from  Bishop  Pelayo  shows  how  the  applicant  was  required  to 
(the  innumerable  itching  palms  before  he  could  obtahi  the  grace 
for  which  he  sued.    There  are  no  accessible  details  to  illustrate  this 
As  regards  the  penitentiary,  but  the  industry  of  Herr  Tangl  has 
accumulated  much  instructive   material  respecting  the  chancery, 
Which  is  safely  applicable  to  the  penitentiary,  though,  when  the 
minor  penitentiaries  alone  were  concerned,  allowance  should  pro- 
bably be  made  for  simpler  forms  in  their  letters  of  absolution.    The 
tax  in  the  tables  represents  only  the  charge  made  for  one  stage  in 
the  process,  whereas  there  were  several,  each  of  which  had  to  be 
paid  for.     First  a  rough  draft  or  raiimte  had  to  be  made  of  the 
letter,  then  it  had  to  be  engrossed  without  correction  or  erasure, 
"illy  compared   and  signed,   buUated   or   sealed,  and   finally 
•  a1  on  the  papal  registers.     All  this  kept  busy  a  large  number 
o(  officials,  who  had  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  providing  the  profits 
itoccruing  from  the  business  to  the  Holy  See.     Thus  on  12  August 
^881,  the  letter  of  investiture  granted  to  Charles  of  Durazzo  for  the 
liingdom  of  Naples  is  taxed  at  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
U^w  or  one  thousand  -florins,  and  a  like  sum  was  assessed  on  the 
similar  letter  issuBd  to  his  son  Ladislas,  while  in  the  obligation 
given  by  the  lattei^  to  the  camera  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
**o  in vestit aires,  these  letters  are  set  down  at  9,100  florins  apiece, 
'Uch  Tangl  explains  by  one  thousand  each  fur  the  writing,  the 
*64ling,  and  the  registry,  and  a  hundred  florins  for  the  extra  work 
t'H  the  finished  copy,  the  scrivener  receiving  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
oiJigietax.*'    . 

When  the  great  schism   came,  the  receipts  were  necessarily 

■livicled  between  the  rival  popes  ;  there  were  two  treasuries  to  be 

^replenished,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  period  aided  the  stimulus 

H^  **  Denifle,  pp.  222,  223,  226,  227,  233.    During  the  struggle  ^ith  Louia  of  Bavaria 

™™*'*  were  nonieroua  cases  of  non-observance  of  papal  interdicts.     Foe  absolution  in 

^ocli  cases  John  of  Winterthur  informs  us  the  cost  to  an  individual  priest  was  one 

"orin,  eqaivalent  to  ten  gro».    J.  Vitodarani  Chron.  ann.  1345  (Eccard,  Corp,  HUL  i. 

I'M}. 

**  Tangl,  pp.  C3'4.    The  obligation  given  by  Ladislas  to  Boniface  IX,  3  March 
1^.  adimts  an  indebtedness  of  Q/iHl  doriiis  incurred  as  foes  in  these  traaaactions. 
VOL.  Vm. — KO.  XXXI.  F  F 
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thus  given  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  curia.  Under  tlie  greedy 
and  shameless  Boniface  IX,  this  resulted  in  a  saturnalia  of  rapacious 
simony,  when  dispensuftions  were  in  th^  market  for  all  applicants, 
drafted  in  any  form  the  purchaser  desired,  provided  he  paid  enough 
for  them ;  when  expectatives  were  sold  to  one  person  after  another, 
and  the  earlit-r  buyers  were  defrauded  without  mercy.  The  second 
letters  would  have  in  them  the  clause  (intrfern,  givmg  them  priority 
over  the  first,  and  then  ingenuity  invented  the  clause  antdationU 
praero<]at'ira,  which  cut  out  the  second,  letters  with  autv/crri  costing 
twenty-five  florins,  while  those  with  the  antdatio  were  reckoned  at 
fifty.  Boniface  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
worst  of  abuses — the  sale  of  the  olfices  of  the  curia — and  the  ap- 
pointees were  obliged  to  commit  perjury  in  taking  the  accustomed 
oath  that  they  had  given  nothing,  and  knew  of  nothing  being  given 
for  the  position.^' 

Under  such  a  ugime  the  revenue  derived  from  the  letters  of  the 
chancery  naturally  increased.  In  1403  the  approbation-bull  of 
liuprecht,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  taxed  like  those  of  Cbarlcs 
of  Durazzo  and  Ladislas  at  1,000  florins,  but  its  cost  to  the  king 
was  4,000.*'*  A  transaction  of  the  city  of  Cologne  in  1393  shows 
even  more  forcibly  how  little  relation  the  regular  tax  bore  to  the 
real  expenditure.  A  rottdns  of  seven  briefs  was  obtained  (including 
a  jubilee  indulgence,  for  which  1,000  tlorlns  was  paid  to  the  camera), 
the  coat  for  which,  according  to  the  tables,  was  115  ffros,  or  eleven 
and  a  half  llorina.  The  detailed  account  of  Dr.  Jolm  von  Neuen- 
sLcin,  the  envoy  sent  by  the  city  to  negotiate  the  matter,  shows  that 
he  expended —  ^_ 

For  drafting  and  correction          ...•••  20  6ontt8 

For  two  clean  copies 2      „ 

For  the  preparation  of  the  draft -l-l      ,^j 

For  revision ^^      >| 

For  the  clean  copies ,        «        ,  17 

For  the  bullaliou         ...»..*.  15 

For  the  registry           ....•«**  20 

For  the  camera  and  wn'niifa  Sfn'j/w 1,050 

rropbia  to  the  procurator  .         .         ,         •         •         .         .  29 

To  the  bishop  of  Aix,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred       ,  C7 

i,2t;a 

or  12,6G0  //ro«.  In  addition  to  this,  on  reaching  Rome,  he  had  paid 
twenty  florins  to  the  patriarch  of  Grado,  the  protector  of  Cologne, 
51  girdle  and  a  purse  of  twenty  florins  to  the  bishop  of  Aix,  thirty 
llorins  to  the  advocate  of  Cologne,  and  twenty  to  itsprocui-ator,  fiftet 


•'  Theod.  a  Nicm,  Dc  Schistnatc,  lib.  I.  c,  8-11. 
"  Ti«)gl,  p.  Ii4. 
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to  the  papal  janitor,  and  six  for  dra-wing  up  the  supplications.**^ 
Home  evidently  flourished  on  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  har- 
Wians. 

The  Council  of  Constance  was  the  protest  of  Christendom  againat 

this  burdensome  system,  and  Martin  V  was  elected  to  reform  the 

church  in  its  head  and  its  members.     We  have  seen  how,  imme- 

ately  after  his  accession,  he  ordered  the  Avignanese  tax-tables  to 

e  observed,  under  strenuous  injunctions  against  overcharges.     To 

what  extent  these  injunctions  were  obeyed  may  he  gathered  from  a 

transaction  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.     In  1423  Abbot  John  of 

|j\'liethamstede  was  called  to  Italy  to  attend  the  council  of  Siena. 

e  made   thence   a  2^ilgrimage   to   Rome    to  obtain    the  jubilee 

indulgence  proclaimed  by  Martin  V  in  that  year,  and  he  utilised 

he  opportunity  to  procure  tliree  bulls  desired  hy  the  abbey.     They 

ere  simple  enough  :  one  was  a  dispensation  to  cat  meat  in  Lent, 

the  tax  for  which  in  the  Avignonese  lists  was  ten  fjros ;  another  was 

a  privilege  to  have  portable  altars  in  the  houses  of  the  abljoy  at  the 

university  and  in  London,  which  is  .similarly  taxed  at  Leu  tjrm  ;  the 

third  was  for  some  financial  arrangement  concerning  the  abbey 

revenues,  which  does  not  seem  to  bo  specially  provided  for  in  the 

tables.     The  first  of  these  bulls  as  gi-anted  contains  433  words,  the 

second  397,  and  the  thh-d  509,  which,  according  to  the  Avignonese 

rate  of  fifty  words  per  >jrm,  would  bring  tliem  respectively  to  nine, 

eight,  and  eleven  <jros.  Their  cost,  aa  ligurt'd  in  the  abbey  accounts, 

18  instructive.     On  his  second  interview  with  Pope  Martin,  Abbot 

John,  m  presenting  his  supplications,  fult  it  necessary  to  offer  the 

pontiff  a  propina,  consisting  of  some  pieces  of  silver  gilt,  costing 

161.  3«.  4*/.,  which  was  graciously  accepted."     The  record  of  the 

subsequent  outlay  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tangl,  pp.  G5-7.  The  camera  at  first  asked  8,000  florins  for  llio  juliileG  imlul- 
RMIM,  bat  finally  accepted  1,000.  Dietrich  voii  Niehcira  can  scarce  be  bccuspJ  of 
inttch  exaggeration  in  his  description  of  the  camera.  '  Quia  saporius  tangltur  Camera 
^PMtolica,  restat  etiam  pauca  dc  ea  csplicare,  quae  assimilatur  tuari  in  quod  iutraut 
*<nuui  flumina  et  non  inumlat.  Bic  cnira  in  istam  portantur  qnotiilie  Ac  divcrsis 
luodi  partibas  auri  pondo  multa,  attainen  non  inipletur ;  in  qua  est  gcneratio  qaoa 
P«  dentibas  gladios  commutat,  ut  comeilat  inopcs  de  terra  et  paupcres  ex  hominiliug, 
vi  in  ijua  aant  multae  sanguisugae  dicentea  Aflcr,  ailcr.  ...  Sic  tit  ab  eadem  camera 
UbeialascaTice  rectc  dicere  possit,  Cantabtt  vacuus  coram  ktrone  viator.  Onmia  cnim 
tbindepietas,  misericordia  et  dementia  longissinie  avolarant.' — Nemoria  Unionis,  \i. 
*7.  Boniface  only  exaggerated  what  bad  been  for  agea  the  object  of  ccasolesa  com 
piftint.  Even  in  the  much  more  limited  sphere  of  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Hildebert  archbishop  of  Toura  sang  of  it — 

Roma  nocens,  manifesto  doccna  exempla  noccndi, 
Scylla  rapax,  puteusque  capax,  avidusquc  tenendi. 

Hildeberti  Cenoman.  Op2>-  (Mignc,  olxxi.  1441). 

"  The  custom  of  thus  propitiating  the  pope  by  those  asking  favours  was  by  no 
OMihi  new.  The  biographer  of  Innocent  III  finds  it  a  subject  of  special  praise  that 
he  refased  all  projnnae,  and  he  gained  similar  repute  while  a  cardinal  by  never  ac- 
etpting  gifts  nnlil  he  bad  accomplished  the  work  which  earned  them.  Gesta  Innocent, 
I'P.  IIL  n*  4,  41. 

If  p  a 
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Pro  bulla  de  jejunio. 

Imprimis  pro  cbai'ia        .... 

Item,  pro  minuta 

Item,  I)ro  Bcriptore  .... 

Item,  in  bullai'ia 

Item,  ill  rcgistro 

Item,  olerico  registranti 
Siimma  iii  moneta  Anglicana,  vij  li.  xiiij  s. 


iij  bol. 
viij  flor. 
viij  llor. 
xxij  flor. 
viij  flor. 
ij  grossi. 


Bulla  altaris  portahilis. 

Item,  pro  minuta 

Item,  pro  cbarta    ....... 

Item,  pro  scriptore 

Item,  pro  bulla       . 

Item,  pro  regislro 

Item,  pro  clerico  registranto  ..... 
Item,  clericis  domini  secretarii  pro  scriptnra  dicta- 
rum  minutarum 

Summa  de  moneta  Anglicana  vj  li.  xviij  a.  x  d. 

Bulla  de  perinde  vakre  pro  Firmis. 

Item,  pro  minuta 

Item,  pro  charta 

Item,  pro  scriptore 

Item,  pro  bulla      .....        viij  flor. 
Item,  pro  regiHtro  ..,,,,. 
Item,  pro  clerico  registranto  ..... 
Summa  in  moneta  Anglicana,  v  li.  xv  s.  iiij  d.^" 


X  flor. 
iij  bol. 

xflor. 
xj  flor. 

xflor. 
ij  gross  i. 

\j  grosai. 


viij  flor. 
iij  bol. 
viij  flor. 
viij  grossi. 
viij  flor. 
ij  grossi. 


Thus  the  first  two  of  these,  whicli  are  iiorainally  taxed  at  t^ 
firos  each,  cost  respectively  about  iG"!  and  J18  tfrus,  amounts  not  "^^ 
be  explained  either  by  the  increased  rate  charged  to  communities  C7'' 
the  reduplication  of  fees  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  process  ^^ 
iBsuing.     There  was  evidently  ample  ground  for  the  complaints  of 
overcharging  uttered  at  the  Council  of  Basle  which  Eugenius  iV 
proposed  to  meet  by  ordering  the  taxes  of  John  XXII  to  be  exposed 
in  public,  so  that  they  could  not  be  exceeded,  a   perfectly   futile 
device,  even  if  it  was  ever  carried  into  effect.*' 

•*  Ainundciiham  AtuiaL  Monasl.  S.  Altani,  ctl.  Rilpy,  i.  143,  IM  sqq.,  ii.  271. 

*'  TacRl,  p.  GO.  Tangl  lelJa  U3  that  towards  the  end  of  the  tHteenth  ciintury  ihe 
chief  cvtitre  of  abuse  appears  to  bu  tho  BHiiarui,  and  that  iti  14i<C  Innocent  VUI 
ttdupted  the  cliaractcriatic  raeaaure  of  reform  of  creating  a  college  of  seventy-one 
loV^ctvres  pluTiibi,  each  of  whom  hail  to  pay  fifty  florins  for  his  ollice  {ibid.  p.  71).  He 
loo'i  a  further  step  in  the  game  direction  in  the  following  year  1487.  In  order  to 
rede«ra  his  tiara  ami  other  jewels,  pawned  far  a  loan  of  lOO.OOO  ducats,  he  iucreased 
the  number  of  eecretariea  from  six  to  twenty-four  and  required  each  uce  to  pay  tbo 
turn  of  2,000  florins  towards  the  redemption  of  the  pledges.  In  return  tor  this  they 
wore  allowed  to  sell  their  oQlces  and  were  given  the  taxes  on  the  rough  drafts  of  letters 
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It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  by  far  tlie  largest  portion 
)I  these  so-called  expenses  were  in  reality  the  profits  of  the  camera 
-profits  in  addition  to  what  it  might  get  as  the  price  of  its  favours 
n  granting  the  supplications  of  the  appUcants."*"  ^Miat  this  portion 
nay  have  been  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  define  with  accuracy, 
mt  it  is  suggestive  to  observe  in  the  above  that  the  payment  to  the 
registering  clerk  is  two  ^/ro*,  while  the  fee  for  registering  is  eighty 
>r  a  hnndred.  Some  light  on  this  point,  moreover,  is  afforded  by 
he  act  of  parliament  in  1533,  when  the  whole  business  of  issuing 
iispensations,  licenses,  faculties,  &c.,  was  cut  off  from  Eome,  not 
^th  the  object,  as  the  act  declares,  •  to  decline  or  vary  from  the 
iODgrfigation  of  Christ's  church  in  any  things  concerning  the  very 
Irticles  of  the  Cathohck  Faith  of  Christendom,'  hut  to  put  an  end  to 
ht  frauds  and  extortions  and  excessive  payments  and  delays  of 
ilome  *  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  this  Realm.'  It  was  a  simple 
pFausfer  from  Eome  to  Canterbury,  and  the  Roman  prices,  or  rather 
kir  equivalents,  in  sterling  were  maintained.  Where  the  Roman 
!08t  was  under  4/.,  •  which  be  matters  of  no  great  importance,'  the 
Be&l  of  the  archbishop  suffices ;  for  larger  transactions  the  coufir- 
nuition  of  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  great  seal  is  ret^uired.  Eacli 
of  these  dignitaries  is  to  have  a  clerk  for  the  purpose,  who  is  to 
provide,  without  charge  from  his  stipend,  the  necessary  parchment, 
Wax,  and  silken  laces.  The  proceeds  of  the  documents  issued  above 
^.  are  divided,  one-half  to  the  king,  one-ninth  to  the  chancellor, 
and  one-eighteenth  to  his  clerk,  two-ninths  to  tlie  archbishop,  and 
one-ninth  to  his  clerk.  Below  the  Al.  limit  the  archbishop  take« 
Iwo-thirds,  his  clerk  one-sixth^  and  his  commissary  one-sixth  for 
''ealing.  Thus  five-sixths  are  clear  profit,  and  one-sixth  suflices  for 
'fje  actual  clerical  work.'^' 

'•*'  hoUries,  portable  altnre,  wlebrating  in  interdicted  places,  perpelaal  conffasionalia, 
*iulgencc«  in  life  and  m  mortis  arlkitlo  ;  also  one-lifth  of  the  taxes  on  all  tetters 
••••d  by  the  canura  sccrcla,  and  other  eiuolujiient.i.  They  were  formed  into  a 
^^^^  »nd  all  receipts  were  divided  between  them  equally  every  month,  so  that  the 
jtwu  wholly  irrespective  of  uny  labour  perfonnciL  Innoc.  IT.  VIII,  Bull.  Nixn 
B1487  (iloif.  BtilUiT.  Honmn.  i.  Itlj. 

^^  Thoa  a  letter  of  provision  for  a  benefice,  with  or  without  cure  of  souls,  is  taxed 
'  ten  gras  (Tangl,  p.  77),  but  this,  however  much  it  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
'fieeasive  charges  of  the  officials  through  whose  hands  it  pasiicd,  had  nothing  what- 
■^•rlodo  with  the  piice  of  the  benefice  itself.  We  learn  from  the  lirgiilne  Cancel- 
Mm  of  John  XXIII  in  1410  and  of  Martin  V  in  141S  that  the  price  of  a  benefice  in 
^■uiT,  England,  and  Scotland  was  25  niarlcB  with  cure  of  eouls  and  IH  without 
R;  in  Italy,  60  and  40  tlurius  respectively;  in  France  and  Spain  KO  and  40  livres 
Unuoia  (H.  von  dor  Hardt.  Cmcif.  Constant,  i.  '.)r>S,  t>70).    The  It^-ijit'oc  of  Sixtus  IV. 

ich  a  copy  printed  in  147ti  in  Rome  is  before  me,  Bpecilies  no  detlnito  prices.    As 
continued  to  be  sobl,  it  probably  had  been  found  more  advnnlngeous  to  have 
liforrn  rate. 

25  Henr.  VHI.  c.  21.  Wc  ioc  from  this  that  a  papal  leUiv  costing  41.  is  »f. 
uned  to  concern  only  trivial  nintlers.  What  was  the  import  of  thi«  sum  at  the  period 
ma  be  gathered  from  a  provision  of  the  act  of  lu2!J,  one  of  Wolsoy's  measures  of  le- 
■L    Itfl  object  is  to  repress  the  abuee  of  pluralities,  and  it  pro\idcs  that,  \tith  tho 
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Wr  msT  Qc«i  iini>cascmab]T  assume  that  the  profits  accruing  to 
the  e-A3icra  from  the  chancery  and  the  penitentiary  were  not  less 
ibaii  ihis  j»er?criiaije,  and  possibly  more.  The  business  was  a  large 
one  asi  iLr  inc:>me  proportionate.  Tangl  has  laboriously  sommed 
np  the  recicfipis  retcrded  in  the  Fabrics  of  the  register  of  the  sixth 
year  of  Innixx:ni  TI  (1358  ^  and  finds  them  to  be  42,865  grog,  in 
additioai  lo  many  of  which  the  tax  is  not  registered,  and  the  cost  to 
tbe  aj^Iicants  was  fonrfcdd  this  amount,  for  the  rough  draft,  the 
ckan  e>c^y.  the  sealing,  and  the  registering.  In  this  year  the  clear 
rerenue  to  the  camera  from  its  comjnerce  in  letters  was  over  five 
thousand  ficoins.  which  may  be  compared  with  the  total  reyenaein 
1S53  of  something  over  260,000  florins.*"  Yet  this  is  moderate 
compared  with  the  growth  in  the  succeeding  century.  Under  John 
XXUI  the  clear  revenue  from  papal  letters  amounted  to  45,000 
florins  in  fcwrty  months,  or  over  1,100  florins  per  month,  whfle  under 
Sixtus  IV.  out  of  an  income  of  from  250,000  to  260,000  florins, 
36.000  were  derived  from  letters.^  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apportion  this  between  the  chancery  and  the  penitentiary,  tiioogh 
the  larger  ix>rtion  was  doubtle^  derived  from  the  former,  and  it  ; 
would  be  fruitless  to  conjecture  what  were  the  additional  rec^pta  | 
accruing  from  the  pecuniary  penances  imposed  by  the  minor  peni*  ' 
tentiaries. 

Henby  Ghables  Lsi. 

exception  of  some  favoured  classes,  no  one  possessing  a  core  '  being  of  the  yearly  ytia» 
of  %iij.  pound '  or  aboTe,  shall  obtain  another  (21  Henr.  VIII.  o.  13).  Thus  81.  p«0t 
annum  was  considered  sufficient  support  for  a  parson.  In  thus  transferring  to  "Eiogr 
land  the  business  of  the  Roman  chancery  there  is  no  provision  for  absolutions  froV 
sin ;  the  dispensations  alluded  to  are  for  defects  of  birtii,  pluralities,  marriage  irithlX 
the  prohibited  degrees,  &c.  The  taxes  of  the  penitentiary  appear  to  drop  out  of  sigtB>^ 
und  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  dispensations  are  to  be  '  in  no  manner  wise  .  • 
for  any  cause  or  matter  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Almighty  God.' 

^  Tangl,  pp.  38,  39.  According  to  Sismondi  {Rdpub.  Jlal.  ch.  36)  the  revenue  • 
Florence  at  this  period  was  300,000  florins,  while  Yillani  (Chron.  xi.  92)  states  tta« 
France,  Florence,  and  Naples  were  the  three  richest  states  in  Europe,  ranking  in  %^ 
order  named. 

**  Tangl,  pp.  40,  44. 
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DURING  the  straggle  which  is  usually  taken  to  have  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth  made  serious 
efforts  to  obtain  assistance  from  Turkey  against  Spain.    The  idea 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Porto  was  a  natural  one,  and  if  the  sugges- 
tion made  to  the  reigning  sultan  had  been  accepted  and  carried  into 
effect,  namely  to  send  a  fleet  to  attack  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean, 
England's  task  in  defending  herself  would  have  been  made  much 
easier  than  it  was.    Again  and  again  during  a  period  of  several 
years  the  Porte  was  urged  to  act  with  England.    The  arguments 
used  were  -unanswerable.    Philip  had  become  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  in  Christendom.*    He  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
Italian  states  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire  and  France  completely  under  his  influence.    Two  powers 
alone  resisted  him,  England  and  Turkey.      'Make  no  mistake,' 
vas  the  drift  of  Elizabeth's  appeal ;   '  Philip  is  attacking  us  now, 
and  if  he  succeed  your  turn  comes  next.    Join  with  us  and  our 
anns  will  probably  be  successful.    If  we  are  divided,  his  force  is  so 
overwhelming  that,  though  we  are  confident  of  success,  who  knows 
what  the  result  may  be  ? ' 

A  curious  feature  of  the  correspondence  between  the  queen  and 

her  ministers  on  the  one  side  and  the  sultan  and  his  ministers 

on  the  other  is  that  from  the  very  outset  Ehzabeth  makes  appeal 

to  the  Mahometan  sentiment  on  the  ground  that  Protestants  and 

*Iahometans  alike  are  haters  of  idolatry.     She  is  *  defender  of  the 

^Q'ith  against  those  idolaters  who  have  falsely  usurped  the  name  of 

yhrist'  {rerae  Jidei  contra  idololatras  falsa  Christi  nomen  profitcntcH 

^^^icta  et  potentissima  propugnatrix).     To  such  an  extent  were  the 

^'irks  persuaded  of  the  similarity  between  Protestantism  and  Islam 

that  if  we  are  to  believe  a  contemporary  report,  addressed  to  the 

^^peror,  Sinan  Pacha  told  the  Roman  ambassador  that  to  be  good 

■*^Ussulmans  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  English  was  that  they 

^'lould  raise  a  finger  and  pronounce  the  Eshed  or  confession  of 

'  Qui  itto  aevc  omnium  principum  chrislianorwn  est  tnaxinms  (Letter  of  English 
^bassador  to  Murad  III,  30  Nov.  1688). 
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faith.'    Before  calling  attention  to  such  documents  as  I  have  been 

able  to  find,  I  may  be  jjermitted  to  give  a  bare  indication  of  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Turkey  previous  to 
1588  in  80  far  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  correspondence. 

English  traders  began  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  make 
voyages  in  the  Levant.  As  early  as  1513  a  consul,  by  name 
Justiniani,  was  appointed  at  Cbi<j8.  The  name  recalls  the  fact 
that  Venetian  rule  had  prevailed  in  the  Archipelago.  Persons  of 
the  same  name,  all  I  believe  claiming  to  be  of  Chios  origin  but 
from  a  Venetian  family,  are  still  to  be  found  at  Constantinople  and 
throughout  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  Seven  years  later 
another  English  consul  was  appointed  at  Crete.  Several  years 
passed  before  necessity  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the  nomination  of 
other  consuls.  In  1553  Master  Anthony  Jenkinson,  a  member  of 
the  Russian  Company,  obtained  *  safe  conduct  or  pri^'ilege8  from 
Sultan  Solyman,  the  great  Turke.*  Up  to  tliis  time  the  Turks  had 
known  little  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  they  had  found  the  Genoese  in  posses- 
sion of  Galata,  a  fortified  town  occupying  one  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  They  had  confirmed  the  treaty  or  capitulation  of  privileges 
under  which  the  Genoese  enjoyed  the  rights  of  exterritoriality  as 
against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  had  granted  or  confirmed  similar 
capitulations  in  favour  of  the  Venetians  and  the  French.  France, 
indeed,  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  the  protector  of  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  the  European  states  who  found  themselves  in 
Turkey-  What  is  now  the  case  in  China,  where  until  three 
years  ago  France  '  protected '  all  Christian  priests  and  Christian 
converts,  that  ia,  gave  them  some  of  the  privileges  of  French  citizen- 
ship, was  the  case  in  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  middle  of  that  century,  however,  the  influence  of  France  had 
given  way  to  that  of  Spain,  and  as  Englishmen  could  not  look  for 
Spanisli  protection  they  worked  successfully  to  obtain  capitulations 
for  tliemselvcs.  The  gi'ant  of  a  safe  conduct  to  Jenkinson  would 
probably  have  been  successfully  resisted  by  France  had  she  retained 
her  former  influence. 

The  Mediterranean  potentates  in  1571  were  the  sultan,  the 
pope,  the  rulers  of  Genoa,  of  Venice,  of  Malta,  and,  above  all 
Christian  powers,  of  Spain,  In  that  year  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Christian  potentates,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
checked  the  growing  maritime  power  of  tlie  Turks  and  intiicted  uyKm 
it  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  But  in  spite  of  this 
defeat  the  traditional  reputation  of  Turkey  as  a  great  naval  iK)wer 
still  eJtisted.  Nor  is  the  reason  fur  this  difficult  to  find.  Under 
Selim  II  Europe  had  seen  and  had  regarded  as  a  general  calamity 

»  H?port  of  Eytzing  iu  1588  quoted  by  Baron  von  Hamnaer-Purgstall,  Hist,  dc 
VEmp.  Othom.,  vii.  p.  352,  ed.  Paris,  1837. 


the  conquest  of  Cyprus.     The  Christian  fleets  had  boon  defeated  m 
i_lo88  off  Prevesa  by  Haireddin  Barbarossa,  and  from  that  year  the 
'urks   had    been   regarded  as  the  most  formidable  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.      The   Turks    themselves    beheved,    says   Kanke, 
that  the  Christians  would  never  again  venture  to  stand  before  them 
^in  open  fight.     The  failure  of  Sulimaii  the  Magnificent  at  the  siege 
^L>f  Malta  in  1565,  while  a  triumph  for  Christendom,  had  cost  so 
^Pmuch  blood  and  treasure  as  to  be  only  leHs  disastrous  than  a  defeat, 
^Pmd  Ijad  shown  how  strong  was  the  Turkish  power  at  sea.     Then 
in  1571  had  come  the  defeat  of  Lepanto,  which  can  now  be  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  complete  victories  of  which 
history  bears   record.     No   contemporary,   however,  regarded  the 
naval  power  of  Turkey  as  having  ceased  to  exist.     The  Porte  had 

klways  shown  great  persistency  in  the  attainment  of  its  objects, 
ad  been  often  defeaterl  even  on  land,  but  had  ni;ver  ceased  to  press 
forward  ;  and  each  generation  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 

Pi  century  earlier,  had  seen  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Turkish  arms. 
The  judgment  of  prudent  men  who  did  not  believe  that  Turkey's 
J)rogress  had  been  arrested  was  justified  by  the  fact  of  her  continuous 
advance  for   another  century  and  a  half,  although   thia  advance 
jWas  solely  made  hy  her  armies.     Since  1571  she  had  had  time  to 
)Yer  her  power  at  sea.     The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
shores  both  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor  supplied  men  used  to 
tbe  building  of  ships,  and  slaves  for   their   working;    while  the 
I      fanatical  coui-age  of  the  Turks  as  fighters  had  been  shown  to  be  as 
^ftgreat  on  sea  as  on  land. 

^B      The  defeat  of  Lepanto,  however,  had  made  tho  Turks  themaelvt^s 

^pjesscoDfidcnt,  had  indeed  led  to  the  existence  of  the  belief  which  later 

Turkish  writers  have  often  expressed,  that  Allah,  while  he  has  given 

dominion  on  land  to  the  Faithful,  has  left  that  of  the  sea  to  the 

Giaours.     The  defeat  probably  made  the  task  easier  fur  Kiiglish 

tuhjects  to  obtain  privileges  from  the  Porte.     England  had  taken 

no  share  in   tho  confederation  which  had  given  the  first  serious 

blow  to  Turkish  progress  in  Europe.     The  Grand  Turk  kjiew  too 

Ibat,  though  England  was  not  a  Mahometan  country,  its  sovereign 

^v&nd  people  had  taken  part  m  some  kind  of  religious  movement  by 

^^'hich    the    Giaours    had   lieen    divided-       Communications  had 

taken  place  in  the  time  of  Melanchthon  between  that  reformer  and 

the    Armenian  ecclesiastical  anthorilies  of   the  Ottoman    empire ; 

l^^and    these   communications  must  certainly  have  been  within  the 

^fctnowledge  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Porte.     The  Eastern 

^^cr  Orthodox  church  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  City  in  1153 

had  endeavoured  to  impose  its  laws,  which  in  all  matters  relating 

l)6rsonal  status  the  conquerors  had  allowed  them  to  retain,  upon 

members  of  the  Armenian  church.   Tho  latter  however  resisted, 

id  just  as  twenty  years  ago  the  Porte  aided  the  Bulgarians  in 
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setting  up  an  mdej>enileut  cliiirch,  so  they  aided  the  Armenians  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  Orthodox  patriarchate.     So  far,  however,  as 
religious  sympathy  could  exist  with  Christians  at  all,  it  was  sure 
be  with  those  who  opi>osed  picture  and  image  worship,  and  prefer 
a  simple  form  of  relif^ious  worship  rather  than  with  the  adherents" 
either  of  the  Orthodox  church,  or  witli  those  of  the  elder  Rome, 

The  Grand  Turk  knew  also  of  the  religious  hatred  which  exis 
between  the  catholics   and   the  reformers,  and  must  have   hen 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.      The  representatives  of 
the  catholic  party  to  him,  as  indeed  to  the  world,  were  the  i)ope, 
the  caliph  of  the  catholics,  and  Philip  II  of  Spain.     The  Eomanist 
powers,  therefore,  were  at  once  the  enemies  of  Islam  and  of  the 
Protestant  powers.    Moreover,  Turkey  has  always  been  ready  to  play 
the  easy  game  of  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  western  sta 
Hence  with  France  humbled  and  Spain  triumphant,  the  Gra! 
Turk  was  ready  to  be  on  the  best  of  t^irras  with  England,  the  c 
enemy  of  Spain.     Accordingly  in  1579  Elizabeth  obtauied  permis- 
sion without  much  difficulty  for  her  subjects  to  trade  freely  in 
dominions  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Hakhivt  gives  the  '  letters  sent  from  the  Imperiall  ^russulmf 
like  highnesses  of  Zuldan  Murad  Can  to  the  sacred  regall  Maies 
of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England,  the  fifteenth  of  March  1570  coii- 
teyning  the  grant  of  the  first  privileges.'     These  were  enlarged 
the  following  year.     *  The  Charter  of  the  Privileges  granted  to 
English  and  the  league  of  the  Great  Turke  with  the  Queenes  lilaies 
in  respect  of  traftifjue,'  dated  in  June  1580,  are  given  in  Anderson's 
*  History  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce.' 
It  appears,  however,  that  these  privileges  were  not  definitelj^  con- 
firmed as  capitulations  until  1593,  when  Sir  Edward  Barton, 
second  English  ambassador,  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  t 
island  of  Halki  near  Constantinople,  was  the  queen's  represeutativ 
These   capitulations   constituted   the   basis  of    the    capitulatioi 
obtained    by    Charles    II    from    the    Porte,    under    which    wit' 
certain    modifications    British   subjects  in  Turkey  still  enjoy  the 
rights  of  exterritoriality.     In  less  than  two  years  from  the  obtain- 
ing of  tliose  concessions  Elizabeth  sent  out  William  Harebone  (or 
Harcborne,  for  the  name  is  spelt  both  ways)  as  her  representati 
to  Sultan  Murad  Khan.     The  queen's  commission  to  her  '  servi 
Master  Harebone '  was  given  at  Windsor,  20  November  158*2. 

The  primary  object  of  his  appointment  was  probably  to  deve 
English  trade  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant.     But  from  the  first  both 
he  and  his  royal  mistress  gave  their  attention  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  political  understanding  based  upon  opposition  to  Spai^^ 
and  Roman  Catholicism.     A  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  queeu^^H 

*  The  insoription  oq  this  tomb  nppearcid  fn  the  Enolish  Histobicm.  Revir.w,  vii.  lli> 
|IS'J2)  as  one  of  two  aent  by  the  late  Sir  William  White. 
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canimission  a  letter  of  recommendation  was  drawn  up  to  be  pre- 
sented by  her  ambassador  to  the  grand  vizier.  In  this  letter  she 
I'GC^iDs  by  calling  attention  to  the  coumion  giound  she  occupied 
^^ith  the  sultan.    The  letter  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Elizabeth  by  the  mercy  of  the  most  High  Queen  of  England,  France 

fcnd  Ireland  the  unconquered  and  most  powerful  defender  of  the   true 

faith  a^inst  the  idolaters  who  falsely  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 

Christ  sends  greeting  to  Mahomet  the  Grand  Yi/ior  of  the  emperor  of  the 

Turks.     We  conclude  that  Your  Highness  is  aware  of  a  certain  privilege 

lately  granted  by  the  great  emperor  to  our  Subjects  by  which  they  are 

allowed  to  trade  and  carry  on  their  commerce  in  safety  and  freely  in  all  the 

provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  with  the  same  entire  freedom  as  the 

French,  Poles,  Venetians,  German  and  other  allies  of  the  great  King  are 

iccagtomed  to  use  and  exercise  in  these  dominions.    Now,  therefore,  wo 

Send  WiUiam  Harebone,  our  chosen  servant,  one  of  our  trusted  observers 

uida  man  girt  with  much  valour,  as  om*  representative  to  the  Sublime 

Porte  of  the  great  emperor.     We  esteemed  that  the  reward  of  his  task 

would  be  to  commend  him  as  best  we  could  to  your  ExctUeney,  that  you 

might  aid  hixn  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  Vice  Roy  Siansuni  and  that 

you  might  so  undertake  the  defence  of  our  English  Subjects  that  their 

honest  claims  and  affairamightbe  satisfactorily  concluded  byyour  imfluenco. 

Thcj  will  owe  much  to  your  Excellency's  active  aid  and  will  be  gi^ateful  Jiiid 

your  excellency  will  never  regret  having  benefited  thorn  .  .  .  and  we  shall 

W  happy  if  possible  to  be  useful  in  return.     May  the  Highest  keep  you 

^rom  barm.    Given  at  our  Windsor  Castle  15  Novr  1C82,  2Uh.  of  our  reign. 

hJofscd — Eliz.  Queen  to  Mehmet  Pasha  Vizier  of  the  great  Turkish 

Mnperor.* 

Harebone  arrived  in  Constantinople  on  29  March  1588,'^ 
Hakluyt  informs  us  that  within  tlie  next  two  or  three  years  Hare- 
^^^  established  for  the  first  time  En^'lish  consuls  in  AIe.vandria, 
Cairo,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Jenisalem,  and  other  places.  On 
H&rebone's  arrival  he  gave  to  the  Sultan  a  watch  worth  5,000 
""Cats,  nine  English  bulldogs,  and  other  present.s.  He  appears  at 
once  to  have  set  himself  to  his  double  task  of  developing  Englinh 
""ade  with  the  Levant  and  of  liriiigiDf::;  about  an  olTensivc  and 
^tfetiBive  alhance  against  Spain.  To  aei-oniplish  the  first  he  began 
"y  appointing  consuls  as  early  as  1583.  His  letters  of  nomination 
^  a  Consul  for  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  another  for  Egypt,  and 
w  a  third  for  the  principal  towns  in  Syria  are  given  in  Hakluyt. 

The  letter  of  instructions  given  l>y  the  ambassador  to  the  first 

'  The  Latin  original  is  given  in  Hammer,  vol.  vU.  p.  31)5. 

*  Hammer,  vol.  vii.  p.  140.  He  gives  as  his  authority  Rapport  dc  Pregner,  in 
'Wwwrtfl  de  Relax.  Vcntzi.  So  far  ae  I  can  luarn.  lliis  sunnnary  haa  never  tKH-n 
JiQblished.  The  Relationcs  which  Hammer  niade  uso  of,  ami  which  ho  speaks  of  as 
'  tiUUng  &t  the  time  ho  wrolo  hiii  hiBlory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  '  tho  arobivea  of 
Ihe  Chancellery  *  [the  Austrian  in  ConBtantinople] ,  are  no  longer  to  bo  found  there. 
Ko  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  have  taken  coiiBiderablc  paina  to  find  Ihcm,  they  have 
nerer  been  published.    Tregner  was  ambasgador  from  the  emperor. 
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English  consul  appointed  In  Syria  is  a  curious  mixture  of  attention  | 
to  practical  detuils  and  of  that  religious  spirit  which  \vas  a  clia- 
racteristic  of  the  age.     The  fullowing  passages  may  be  quoted  : — 

Cousin  Forafcer,  these  few  words  are  for  your  remembrance  when  it 
shall  please  Ihe  Almighty  to  send  you  safe  arriual  in  TripoUa  of  Syria. 
When  it  shnll  pkase  Gotl  to  Bend  you  thither,  you  are  to  certifie  our 
nation  at  Tripolis  of  the  certaine  day  of  your  landing,  to  the  end  they 
both  may  haue  their  house  in  a  readinesse,  and  also  meet  you  personally 
at  your  entrance  to  accompany  you,  being  your  seLfe  apparelled  in  the  best 
manor.  The  next,  second  or  third  day,  after  your  comming,  giue  it  out 
that  you  be  crazed  and  not  well  d'sposed,  by  meanes  of  your  trauell  ai 
Bea,  during  which  time,  you  and  those  there  arc  most  wisely  to  determine 
in  what  nianer  you  are  to  presente  your  selfc  to  the  Beglerbi,  and  other 
ofticcrs  :  who  euery  of  them  are  to  be  presented  according  to  the  order 
accustomed  of  others  formerly  in  like  office:  which  after  the  note  of  John 
Blanlie,  late  Vice-Consul  of  Tripolis  for  the  French,  deliuered  you  heerc- 
with,  is  very  iDuch  :  and  therefore,  if  tliereof  you  can  saue  any  thing,  I 
pray  you  doe  it,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will.  They  are  to  giue  you  there  i 
also  another  Janizarie  according  us  the  French  hath  ;  whose  outward 
proceedings  you  are  to  imitate  and  follow,  in  such  sort  as  you  bee  not  hia 
inferiour,  according  as  those  of  our  Nation  heeretofore  with  him  resident 
can  informe  you.  Touching  yoiir  demeanouer  after  your  placing,  you  are 
wisely  to  proceede  considering  both  French  and  Venetian  will  haue  an 
eiiuious  eye  on  you  :  whome  if  they  perceiue  wise  and  well  aduised,  they 
will  feare  to  offer  you  any  iniarie.  But  if  they  shall  perceine  any  insuffi- 
ciencic  in  you,  they  will  not  oniitte  any  occasion  to  harme  you.  They  ar© 
subtile,  malicious  and  dissembling  people,  wherefore  you  must  alwayea 
haue  their  doings  for  suspected  and  warily  walko  in  all  your  actions : 
wherein  if  yon  call  for  God's  divine  assistance,  as  doth  become  euery 
faithfull  good  Christian,  Ihe  same  shall  in  such  sort  direct  you  as  he  shall 
be  glorified,  your  selfe  preserued,  your  doings  blessed,  and  yom:  enemies 
confounded,  which  if  contraiywiae  you  omit  and  forget,  your  enemies 
mahce  shal  be  salisHicd  witli  your  confusion,  which  God  defend,  and  for 
his  mercies  sake  kcepe  you. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Harebonc  appears  to  have  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  sultan  that  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would  attack 
Spain  in  the  Atlantic,  he  would  send  a  great  force  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  Mediterranean  coaHts  of  Spain.  The  letters  from 
Hareboiie  and  his  succet^sor  Sir  Edward  Barton  show  that  nothing 
was  done  to  give  eflfect  to  thia  promise.  Two  years  later,  that  ia 
in  1585,  a  similar  promise  was  made  in  writing.  But  in  spite  of  ^ 
continual  reminders  all  attempts  to  move  the  Turk  v^ere  frnitleBS.' 
Letters  written,  as  we  shall  see,  at  a  later  i>eriod  giAo  an  explanation 
Kucb  as  must  often  have  been  applicable  to  Turkish  delay.  Bribes 
distributed  among  the  Turkish  ofticialH  secured  their  support.  The 
Spaniard  with  his  newly  acquired  American  wealth  could  pay  moro| 
to  the  ministers  than  other  powera  could  or  would. 

On  9  Nov.  1587,  the  ambassador,  or  orator  as  he  was  officially  i 


farmed,  wroie  a  letter  which  shows  to  what  estremity  he  was  th-iven  for 
"'i'ther  arguments.  He  dehberately  states  that  as  he  has  informed 
^Uzaljeth  of  the  sultan's  promise,  his  enemies  are  making  capital 
^^t  of  its  non-fulfilment,  are  alleging  that  lie  has  deceived  his 
^Qyal  mistress,  and  that  he  fears  to  be  recalled  and  to  be  beheaded 
for  his  deceit.  He  makes  appeal  for  an  alliance  against  '  the 
•Common  accursed  enemy,'  an  alliance  to  root  out  '  the  idolators.' 
^he  appeal  to  Sultan  Murad  as  to  one  whose  power  has  been  given 
lUm  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  idolaters,  and  the  warn- 
ing not  to  incur  the  anger  of  God  by  neglecting  to  take  advantage 
<^f  the  exceptional  chance  which  the  time  offered  him,  must  have 
^>een  one  which  Harebone  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  sultan 
i  udged  Ukely  to  be  of  especial  force.  The  letter,  of  which  I  give  here 
^  translation,  is  a  bold  and  impassioned  appeal  which  shows  what 
^eat  importance  was  attached  by  the  ambas3ador  at  least,  and 
1    "Jiresumably  by  his  government,  to  Turkey's  aid. 

^H  It  pleased  Almighty  God  that  a  solemn  treaty  should  be  made  through 
^Kine  between  my  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  of  England  and  your  Imperial 
^■Majesty,  the  labour  of  which  I  undertook  the  more  faithfully  and  fredy 
eight  years  ago  in  order  that,  to  Hig  great  glory,  all  the  idolators,  our 
conomon  accursed  enemy  might  be  entirely  extirpated  by  means  of  the 
immense  power  granted  to  your  Majesty.  When  theri;fore  four  years  ago 
I  had  received  from  the  couucillorg  of  your  highness  the  solemn  promiso 
that  if  my  sovereign  (who  was  living  in  peace  with  the  Spaniard,  the  head 
of  all  the  idolators)  should  on  herside  declare  war  against  the  Spaniard,  then 
llso  your  Highness  would  make  it  on  your  side,  I  never  ceased  to  pray  and 

k beseech  my  sovereign  until  she  got  rid  of  the  aneicut  treaty  and  waged 
lercest  war  both  by  land  and  sea  against  him.    And  when,  about  tlireo 
^ears  ago,  Spain  fortunately  made  war  against  the  Queen  proposing  con- 
iitions  of  peace  to  her  upon  various  and  unjuat  terms  never  has  sh©  yit^lded, 
^cause  I  Lave  always  urged  her  to  the  contrary,  promising  by  my  letters 
that  your  Majesty  would  no  longer  delay  the  canning  out  of  your  former 
|)romise  but  that  you  on  your  part  would  prepare  agaiuat  Spain  a  great 
force  wbich  my  Sovereign  has  for  a  long  time  expected.     Now  bo\ve^■e^ 
^^  she  has  begun  to  doubt  altogether  of  my  fidelity  since  many  of  luy  enemies 
^Hftifirm  to  my  sovereign  that  your  highness  is  unwilling  to  execute  your 
^■promise,  in  so  much  that  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  letters  of  recall  and 
the  loss  of  my  head  when  I  shall  go  home.     Your  highness  will  see  what 
an  unjust  recompense  of  wy  excessive  labour  and  fidelity  towards  your 
Majesty  I  anticipate.     1  bt'setch  your  ilnjesty  by  God  Almiglity  to  spare 
lay  innocency  and  to  send,  if  not  the  whole  of  your  great  force  against  this 
idolator,  at  least  sixty  or  eighty  triremes  to  harass  hiui  in  your  neighbour- 
liood  from  which  ho  has  witlidrawu  the  whole  of  his  usual  army  to  employ 
it  against  my  sovereign.     As  those  parts  of  his  coast   are  thus  exposed 
they  will  be  easily  overrun  and  placed  in  subjection  to  the  empire  of  your 
highness.     I  ask  that  this  occasion  may  be  employed  for  the  glory  and 
increase  of  your  empire,  since  my  Queen  upon  my  urging  and  your 
s'  instance  will  so  fetter  the  Si:auiard  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
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move  and  that  your  highness  will  not  permit  this  opportunity  to  eteape 
fruitlessly  lest  (if  thou  despisest  His  commission  which  my  sovereign,  s 
woman  weak  hy  her  sex  will  fully  execute)  thou  incur  the  fierce  anger  d 
Qod  who  has  created  thee  a  mighty  man  &  the  greatest  of  all  the  princes 
of  this  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  idolaters.  Moreover 
the  whole  world  will  justly  accuse  thee  of  the  basest  ingratitude  if  thou 
shouldest  desert  thy  faithful  ally  in  her  necessity  because  she,  trusting 
to  the  friendship  and  promise  of  your  highness  has  placed  her  life  and  her 
empire  on  account  of  your  highness  in  the  greatest  danger  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  place  them.  For,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  my  Queen  tc 
make  peace  with  him  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the  Spaniard  relying  cm 
the  help  of  the  Pope  and  of  all  idolatrous  princes  to  utterly  destroy  her  and 
afterwards  when  no  other  obstacle  shall  remain  in  Christendom  the 
Spaniard  will  direct  his  invincible  strength  to  the  destruction  of  thee  and  thj 
empire  and  will  become  the  sole  monarch,  as  the  Pope,  who  is  believed  bj 
them  to  be  an  earthly  God  with  many  lying  prophecies,  does  not  cease  tc 
persuade  the  Spaniard,  that  he  can  make  him  and  that  he  will  become.  Bntii 
your  highness  at  the  same  time  with  my  Sovereign,  wisely  and  bravely,  with- 
out delay,  will  now  wage  war  at  sea  (which  Almighty  God,  your  plighted 
word,  an  opportune  time,  the  renown  of  the  glorious  Ottomans,  the  sole 
salvation  of  the  empire,  surely  invite)  the  proud  Spaniard  and  the  lying 
Pope  with  their  followers  will  not  only  have  the  cup  of  promised  victoiy 
dashed  from  their  lips  but  will  receive  the  punishment  in  their  own 
person  due  to  their  rashness.  Since  God  alone  protects  His  own  He  will 
BO  punish  these  idolators  through  us  that  they  who  survive  will  be  con- 
verted by  their  example  to  worship  together  with  us  the  true  God,  and  yon, 
fighting  for  His  glory  will  heap  up  victory  and  all  other  good  things 
'9  November  1587)." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  cor- 
rosix)ndence  between  November  1587  and  15  August  1588.  On  the 
third  of  the  latter  month  Harebone  left  Constantinople  for  England 
and  was  replaced  by  Barton.  Hammer^  states  that  Barton  urged 
the  Porte  to  send  a  fleet  to  cruise  against  the  Spanish  merchant 
ships  in  the  "SVest  Indies  and  to  assist  in  placing  Don  Antonio  upon 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  His  information  was  probably  derived 
from  some  of  the  Venetian  •  Relazioni  *  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
that  it  was  correct  apjwars  from  the  letter  written  by  Barton  on 
August  15. 

The  Don  Antonio  project  appears  to  have  been  very  seriously 
entertained.  Three  courses  were  open  to  England,  according  to 
Barton,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  first  was  recommended 
by  the  sultan,  the  second  appeared  best  to  Barton  himself,  while 
the  third  was  strongly  supported  by  a  Portugal  Jew  in  Constanti- 

*  The  original  Latin  is  stated  by  Hammer,  vii.  395.  to  be  foand  in  copies  of  doea- 
ments  added  to  Rapports  de  Pctzen.  Pezzen  was  a  secretary  of  the  imperial  embassy, 
and  his  reports  are  qaoted  as  being  in  the  archives  of  the  empire  at  Constantinople. 
Th3  archives  now  existing  in  that  city  both  at  the  Austrian  and  German  ftmbasaiw 
do  not,  I  am  informed,  contain  any  records  dating  so  far  back. 
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wple  who  had  evidently  great  influence.    The  first  was  that  Don 

Antonio's  son  shoukl  be  sent  to  Constantinople  as  a  hostage  and 

as  guaranty  that  vihen.  his  fatlier  was  placed  ni^n  the  throne  of 

Portugal  be  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.    Barton 

Bti'ongly   condemns   this   course   on    the  ground  of   Turkish   had 

[faith.    The  second  was  to  send  diamonds  or  rubies  which   Hhould 

be  paid  to  the  persons  by  whose  influence  the  expedition  should  he 

sent  forth-     Barton  pledges  himself  that  this  hachshisk  slmll  not  lie 

paid  until  the  galleys  have  actually  left.     Don  Alvaro  Mtauks,  the 

'  Portingal  Jew,'  suggested  that  an  ordinary  merchant  ship  should 

l>e  sent  with  some  four  or  five  pieces  of  liroadcloth  as  ordijiiary 

[•resents  without   taking  any  news   of  a  new  ambassador.     Ho 

l)«lieved  that  the  sultan  attached  great  importance  to  maintaining 

tie  good  relations  with  England  which  Harebone  had  established, 

and  that  if  Barton  were  to  sug,u;est  that  no  ambassador  had  been 

sent  because  Elizabeth  was  displeased  with  the  neglect  of  the  Porte 

fcrfour  years  to  send  aid  notwithstanding  that  she  had   fought  the 

Hpaniard,  the   Turk   would   take  the  matter  to  heart.     J'"inally 

l^iirton  comes  to  the  conclusion  that   the   best   course   to   adopt 

^oald  be  to  combine  Ijoth  the  second  and   third   com'scs.     The 

l''tt*r*  is  as  follows  :  — 

Iligbt  honnorable,  havinge  sent  2  Coppies  of  my  lust  of  tho  tirst  of 

Aoguat  I  thought  it  uselesse  to  trouble  your  hon.  wth.  the  thirde  the 

ralher  that  I  am  forced  to  intreat  againe  of  the  samQ  mutter  because  the 

Omnd  Sii^'nor  his  Hogia  or  scholemaister  seniiiige  to  tender  the  pros- 

pcritie  of  her  Matics.  aflfaircs  but  especiallie  beinge  of  nation  a  Persian 

tlie  peace  tranquillitie  and  benefitt  of  his  native  Countrie  wch.  by  no 

other  meancs  thinketh  he  maie  soner  procure  them  by  cauainge  his  niaister 

totume  his  forces  to  the  Spaniardcs  hopin^ijo  thereby  that,  troubled  wth. 

Iwoe  such  miphtie  forces  he  should  bo  forced  to  malic  peace  wth.  the  oiio 

*Hicli  he  judgeth  will  soner  be  wth.  his  Countrieud  (?j  to  whoine  ho 

liath  bine  now   longe   since   twoo  not   dariugo  otherwise  gainsayo  his 

J^^istera  proceadinges  therein  hath  bine  veiie  earnest  since  Mr.  Har borne 

Jiis departure  wch.  was  tho  thirde  of  this  prt-asciut  with  me  to  intreate 

"*f  Matie.  to   cause  Don  Antonio  to  send  hither  one  of  his  sonnes  to 

^^  pledge  for  satisfaction  of  such  charges  or  gi'catcr  part  of  them  that 

^"^  Grand   Signor  should   be   at   m   sendiuge  forthe   his   Navi©   assu- 

'"ige  me  thereby  that  he  should  have  what  reasonable  ayde  he  would 

^<^Uiro.     In  wch  I  durst  not  meddle  for  want  of  order  froni  your  honr. 

**5  tbe  reasons  uiencoued  in  my  last  Ire.  but  rcfeired  the  same  together 

^*tli  my  simple  opinion  to    your    homiors    wise   consideration  to  be 

!***'dered    thereafter    and    to   be  advised    thereon  as    hoou   as    possible 

,^i§bt  be  for  that  accountinge  it  wilbe  the   middle   of   October  before 

I  ■*<»  arrival  of  theise   and   Jauuario   or  Ffebruarie   before   I   can   have 

l^^isweare  it  beinge  then  time  for  preparaeon  here  for  tlio  sea  it  wilbe 

*<^<luiaite  wth.  speedc  to  have  your  honnors  orders  how  to  proceeadc  for 

•  This  letter  which,  I  believe,  like  all  the  English  ktlcis,  has  never  been  published, 
^xla(»  in  ihc  Bccord  OQic«. 
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wch.  I  thought  it  nocessarye  brieflye  agaiiie  to  sett  downc  the  same  of 
my  foresatde  last  letter  reducinge  the  same  into  three  propportions  the 
First  beiuge  the  Counsaile  of  the  Grand  Signer  his  maister  to  send 
hither  one  of  the  sonues  of  Don  Antonio,  the  second  under  yor.  honnors 
correction  my  opinion  not  sendingo  him  to  send  the  bribes  oulie  I 
menconed  in  my  Former  being  3  or  4  Rubies  or  diamondes  to  the  value 
of  H  or  '1  thousand  poundea  and  the  thirde  the  advise  of  Don  Alurcs 
^lendas  [a]  Portingall  Jewe  her  Mats,  most  aii'ectionate  servant  to  eendo 
a  shippe  onelye  of  mercliandise  wth.  some  ordinarie  preasants  of  [illegible] 
without  mencion  of  new  Ambassador  to  kepe  th«ise  in  suspence  whither 
her  Matie  will  continewe  the  league  or  not.  The  first  as  I  formerlie 
have  said©  is  no  lesse  fall  of  danger  than  expenee  for  that  besides  the 
great  bribes  Don  Antonio  his  sonno  must  of  necessitie  bringe  wth.  him  as 
well  for  the  Grand  Signer  as  Bassaies  jpashasl  he  must  make  large 
promise  to  both  vppon  condicon  they  restoare  his  father  to  his  kiugdome 
wch.  they  will  liardlye  accomplishe  with  80  90  or  200  gallies  more  than 
wch.  I  doubto  in  such  case  they  will  not  sett  out  and  yett  retnrniuge 
home  the  iuterprise  uulhiished  contrarye  to  the  condicon  made  will 
demande  1  feare  liavinge  their  will  for  Lawe  the  whole  some  promised 
uppon  his  fethers  restitution  seinge  they  ramie  theirs  expeuces  in  his 
Fathers  behalfe  and  requeste,  and  will  not  suffer  the  sonne  departe  till 
full  paiemeiit  thereof  wch.  would  turne  to  the  dislionnor  of  her  Matie. 
and  groat  discontent  of  Don  Antonio  theise  in  the  meane  time  makinge 
a  jiste  of  both.  If  they  perceave  it  mil  yeald  them  anie  small  lucre 
wch.  they  onelie  honnor  and  worshippe  not  e.steminge  howo  onlionuestlye 
or  ongodlye  soever  they  come  by  it  so  that  thereiiy  small  fruitc  is  to  be 
expected  imlesse  her  Matie,  send  forthe  also  her  highnes  fleete  in  favour 
&  compagnie.  If  so  it  pleased  her  highnes  of  Don  Antonio  to  sett  him 
a  Land  wth.  convenient  Power  in  what  place  of  Portingall  should  be 
thought  meetest  whereby  ayde  and  favour  as  well  of  the  one  syde  as  of 
the  other  putt  into  possession  «S:  his  kingdome  mighte  easelye  compUe 
wth.  his  large  promises  to  thoise  and  consequentlye  redeme  his  sonne 
wch.  is  the  surest  thoughe  ohargeablest  waie  the  securities  of  his  sonno 
being  provided  for  by  tendringe  the  sonnes  promises  in  Venice  or  other 
sure  place  in  league  and  frieudshippe  wth.  her  Matie.  and  the  deliverie  of 
him  made  in  the  same  place  and  instant  in  like  case  but  yf  your  Hon  : 
tliiiike  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  this  fleete  to  be  sett  fortho 
thcnextspringe  against  the  Spauiarde,  but  that  the  s en dinge  forth  thereof 
will  couiitervailo  the  charge  of  the  said  stones  without  which  or  the 
like  your  honnor  hathe  formorlye  perceaved  how  little  is  to  be  expected 
of  theise.  I  durs.  take  vppon  me  by  theia  to  assure  yor,  honnor  to 
procure  the  same  or  to  be  answearable  for  tlio  full  value  of  them  meaning 
not  to  tlispossess  myselfo  of  anio  parte  of  them  till  thoy  shall  have  sent 
their  Navie  to  sea.  As  for  Don  Aluaro  Mondes  his  opinion  I  esteme  is 
noe  lesse  pollitike  then  effectionnate  kuowinge  forcertaine  that  the  Grand 
Siguor  hath  groat  accompte  of  the  frendcshippo  league  and  amitie  wth. 
her  Matie.  whereby  if  a  shippe  should  come  hither  wthout  shewe  of 
knowledge  or  tydinges  of  an  Anibr.  the  Grand  Signer  would  be  in 
a  great  doubto  of  her  highnes  mynde  I  objeetingo  the  mane  fould 
bennefitts  her  Matie,  hath  done  for  him  and  his  Empire  &  the  iufiuitc 
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riiarges  which  theis  4  yeares  space  she  hath  sustayned  and  yett  is  ^.a 
vppon  his  request  and  qoarrell  it  would  make  him  enter  into  the  doper 
conaideracon  thereof  and  perhappes  cause  some  amends  of  former  defaulla 
but  yf  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  sent  I  moane  both  the 
sbippe  and  the  foresaid  stonres  therein  without  doubte  we  shoukl 
prevaile  vevie  mutch  thereby  for  by  the  cominge  of  the  shippe  as  before 
saide  they  should  all  be  in  suspeuce  of  her  Mats.  mjTide  and  by  the 
nes  beinge  of  oxtreame  avarice  even  brought  to  condescend  to  grannt  va 
irhat  Eocver  we  should  desire  the  sbippe  not  beinge  anie  charge  to  her 
Mati(»,  but  to  the  Turkic  Compaunie  to  send  hither  wfch.  commodities  and 
her  Matie.  to  bestowe  onehe  aforehande  vppou  tlieis  hungrye  dogs  tlio 
foure  or  five  broade  clothes  by  which  I  might  have  better  occaeion  to  goo 
and  conferre  severallie  with  them  of  everie  springe. 

Edwaude  Ba»ton, 

12  Aogt.  1588. 

A  fortnight  later  Barton  wrote  another  letter  from  Pora  which 

tains  several  interesting  passages.  He  commcacos  with  what 
Recalls  a  '  briefo  discourse'  about  the  countries  adjoining  that  of 
the  grand  signor,  and  this  with  the  object  of  explaining  what  ho 
li48  to  suggest  later  on.  First,  he  takes  Persia,  where  the  shah 
E^as  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  who,  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  is 
"y«t  bravely  resisting,  and  maintaining  war  also  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers.  The  king  of  Poland  is  supporting  the  Cossacks  against 
the  Tartars,  The  Venetians  have  captured  the  galley  of  Ranmdan 
I'asha  '  with  infinite  treasure  in  it,  even  the  whole  ritches  of  Fez 
^'id  Tripoli  in  Barbarie  which  he  had  sacked.'  They  liave  also 
killed  two  hundred  janissaries  and  spahis  and  rased  a  fortress  which 
the  Turks  had  built  somewhere  near  Zara.  "Whether  this  latter 
exploit  has  been  concealed  from  the  sultan,  or  whether  he  pur- 
P<J5ely  shuts  his  eyes,  Barton  cam\ot  say,  but  he  is  confident  that 
once  the  Persian  war  is  got  rid  of,  the  sultan  will  not  be  bound  by 
"is  o^vn  law  to  maintain  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Venice. 

HaTing  explained  the  situation  outside  the  dominions  of  the 
Rrand  signer,  he  assures  his  government  that  neither  ho  nor  his 
l^rd  ambassador  (who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  (juitted  Constan- 
tinople) had  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  otherwise  but  that  tho 
V^M  signor  hka  always  a  friendly  affection  towarils  her  majesty 
f^f'd  a  great  desire  for  her  majesty's  prosperity.  Tho  reasons  for 
this  friendly  aflFection  are  first  '  for  the  meruaile  he  hath  of  her 
^lij' sty's  sex  to  be  ruler  of  so  valiant  a  people  and  wisdom  to 
-.'•vrin  them  so  politikelye,'  and  BOCond,'a8  especially  for  t!;at 
[neither]  her  Majestye  nor  hers  worshippe  idols  as  other  Christians 
^vhich  brings  them  into  great  contempte  to  him  Sc  his.' 

The  rest  of  the  letter,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  before 
^^,  ia  as  follows : — 

The  Venetians  also  at  times  have  placed  ['?  played]  thoire  parte  as 
three  yeares  past  by  takinge  the  galllo  of  R  jmadan  Bassa  wtb.  an  infinite 
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treasure  in  it  even  the  whole  ritcbes  of  Fessa  and  Tripolie  of  Barbaric 
wch.  be  bad  sacked  and  now  lately  by  killinge  200  Janissaries  and  Spabies 
and  rasing  the  foimdacon  of  a  castle  wch  theis  bad  built  5  foote  bye  in 
llieir  owne  territories  betweene  Zara  and  Sabemio  the  former  of  >yc1j. 
injuries  was  remitted  for  the  expcnce  of  a  little  monney,  the  latter  as  it  is 
saide  never  came  to  the  Grand  Hignora  eares  so  that  whither  he  be  igno- 
rantlie  blindo  or  subiillic  wincke  I  cannot  tell  once  this  I  am  sure  when 
the  Persian  warre  ceaseth  be  bath  such  sufficient  quarrell  against  everie 
of  them  as  there  is  none  that  can  assure  himself  of  bis  favour  yea  be  thej 
knitt  in  never  so  firme  league  be  is  not  bounde  by  his  lawe  to  maintayne 
the  same  longer  then  shall  stande  with  his  profitt  and  advantage  and  doinge 
otherwise offendeth against  his divelishprophett^Iabumetscommandement. 
Havinge  thus  btieflie  sitt  downe  theis  things  I  thought  it  ahke  necessarye  to 
informe  your  Lo:  of  the  affection  of  theis  men  to  her  matie  and  determina- 
cons  for  her maties affaires.  And  first  as  touchinge  the  Grand  Siguor  neither 
my  L:  Ambr.  or  I  ever  heretofore  sawe  or  could  heare  anie  otlier  wise  but 
tliat  be  base  allwaies  a  frendlye  affection  towards  her  matie  and  a  great 
desier  of  her  ma'-  prosperitie  and  happie  successe  and  this  as  well  for  the 
meruaUe  he  hath  of  her  mate  :  sexe  to  bo  ruler  of  so  valient  a  people  and 
wisedome  to  gouverne  them  bo  pollitikelye  aa  especiallye  for  that  her 
matie :  nor  hirs  worshippe  not  idols  as    other  Christians  web   bringe 
tbem  in  gi'oat  contempte  to  him  and  bis.     Insomuch  that  he  often  hath 
desired  the  furtheraunce  of  her  mats;  enterprises  by  scndinge  out  his  navie 
against  the  k:  of  Spain,  had  not  his  viceroy  or  rather  vicereys  poysoimed 
with  Spanisho  pelfe  likewise  inchanntod  him  to  the  hinderance  thereof, 
whoe  to  shew  themselves  losse  no  wise  Coimsailers  then  faithfull  sor\'anta 
persuade  him  continewallie  therefrom  as  well  by  the  troubles  of  Persia  as 
also  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanishe  power  whome  tlioy  to  feare  informe  that 
yf  he  shold  hinder  bis  euterprises  iu  Christeudome  he  wold  make  a  small 
peace  with  them  and  bend  all  his  forces  uppou  theis  parts,  preferringe 
against  their  dutie  and  truth  the  Spaniardes  power  above  theire  maiaters 
and  thereby  sell  like  traytoura  for  their  ownie  private  gaine  the  hounor  of 
their  maister  and  amitie  of  her  matie  neither  is  this  propper  to  one  alone 
of  them  but  common  to  all  in  generall,  and  yf  anic  seme  to  have  better 
affection  then  other  to  her  mate:  proceeadinges  it  is  either  for  that  be 
hath  not  so  j^reat  a  bribe  as  his  fellowes  or  els  by  entorprisinge  anio  thinge 
in  her  maisters  bchalfe  hopelh  for  greater  bootie  and  no  mervaile  for  how 
can  anie  borne  of  Boe  base  and  unlcnowne  parentage,  nurtured  in  such 
blasphemous  heresies  and  brought  up  in  most  detestable  wantonnies  and 
vice  come  either  to  the  true  worship  of  god  knowledge  of  themselves  or 
earefullness  of  the  honnor  of  their  maister  or  benefitt  of  theire  comiirio 
whereby  it  hapeneth  that  such  milke  as  they  sucked  of  their  maister  [,«/<:] 
in  Saraglio  being  infants  such  fruito  yea  aud  worse  yf  worse  maie  be  doe 
they  yeld  him  when  they  come  to  bearo  nde  Soe  that  notwithstandingo 
thr  Grand  Signor'a  late  promise  uppon  her  mats:  last  letters  to  send  his 
a3'-li)  in  her  Jiighnes  and   Don  Antonio  his   behalfe  against   the  k:  of 
Spaine  this  next  tSpringo  yeit  there  is  small  hoapo  of  anic  performannce 
t.l:ereof  yf  first  eyther  the  Persian  wan'cs  cease  not  or  the  barkinge  mouthea 
of  their  cerberous  whelpes  bo  not  stopped  which  the  Grand  Signor   his 
iJchQlemaister  wisolie  by  his  experience  und  knowledge  of  their  trayteroua 
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nyndes  forsoinge,  couiisaled  the  Lo:  Ambr:  to  procure  Don  Antonio  to 
leud  liither  one  of  bis  soni^es  for  pledge  of  200,000  duccatts  towardes  the 
charge  that  shold  be  defrayed  in  sittin«,'e  forthe  the  iiavia  whose  counsaile 
jQlOttghe  it  came  of  good  aflcctiou  to  the  prosperitie  of  her  mats:  affaires 
yett  is  of  no  lesse  extreanie  oxpeiice  the  perill  to  the  whole  kingdome  of 
I'ortingall  and  particularlyo  to  hita  that  shoH  come  for  pledge  to  theiso, 
pftrill  in  that  beinge  Infidella  it  is  to  bo   feared  least  the   Grand  Signor 
detayne  him  coutinualUe  in  his  Castodie  under  the  coulourable  savouringo 
of  whoihe  he  might  at  his  pleasure  frauduleutlyo  (as  it  were)  iu  his  ju8t 
cinse  take  occasion  to  invaxle  the  kingdome  of  Portingall  and  consequentlye 
Qstirpe  the  establishinge  of  the  kiuge  futurclye   to  himselfe  retayninge 
lOwaies  for  that  cause  the  nighest  of  bluddc  to  the  prince  or  crowne 
n  his  power,  as  by  experience  wee  see  he  dealeth  with  the  Tarter 
»f  "wLome  formerlye  the  one  brother  cominge  to  require  aydo  against 
he  other  he  sent  forth  his  power  in  his  furtherannce,  placed  hitn  in 
bia  kingdome    and    brought    the  other   brother   to   be  there  resident, 
Wk  either  the  placed  did  die  or  did  displease  hun.  .  .  .  The  expence 
Mso  that  should  growe  hereof  would  be  verie  great  beinge  not  sufficient 
lo  make  large  promise  onlye  to  the  Grand  Signer  but  his  Viceroys  also 
aa  I  sayd  before  must  have  their  bribes  insomuch  as  they  onlye  have  bine 
[been]  and  are  the  hindrance  of  that  enterprise  which  otherwise  before 
this  time  the  Grand  Signer  woidd  have  accomplished  and  therefore  because 
of  necessitie  the  matter  must  pasij  throughe  their  hands  before  it  come  to 
tlje  Grand  Signer  they  must  be  pleased  which  will  not  be  with  a  small 
matter  but  viiih.  promise  at  least  of  half  so  much  as  is  promised  to  the 
Urand  Signor  besydes  the  bribes  which  presentUo  uppon  his  arrival  hither 
ke  must  of  cuatome  give  them  before  they  grannt  him  anic  audience 
^bich  expence  I  meane  the  one  and  the  other  would  amount  to  no  small 
"^TOiime  of  monney  vnlesse  yonr  ho:  make  such  reccomiiugo  as  the  Pistolets 
^  whoo  havingo  in  like  extremity  promised  more  llian  was  thought  he 
could  perfonne  nnsweared  yf  we  winno  wee  will  paio  them  with  the  spoyle 
"^f  ourennemien  yf  wee  lose  wee  are  freed  of  your  promise  of  which  opinion 
y^  I  thought  your  honnor  were  then  would  I  thincke  it  more  convenient 
''^  fiend  hither  as  privolgo  aa  might  be  some  man  of  accompte  belonginge 
'**  Don  Antonio,  well  knowne  to  Don  Aluaro  Mendas  Portingidl   Jewo 
''^^e  resident  in  good  favour  with  three  or  four  Diamants  or  Ivubiea  m 
'^ftgs  to  the  value  of  three  or  '1  thousande  poundes  to  be  given  to  theise 
I  *"  preasants  yf  they  procure  the  goiiigc  forth  of  their  maisters  navie  And 
^^ii  Antonio  his  letters  besyde  sccreutlit!  to  the  Grand  Signor  the  viceroy, 
^^humet   Bassa   the  llegk-rby  and  IJassan  Jkvs.sa  Admirall  promisiugo 
^''eat  rewardos  yf  they  restore  him  to  his  kingdome,  I  wold  I  saio  thincke 
^at  wee  shold  then  preuaile  therein,  and  doe  assure  your  honnor  vppon 
**ly  perill  to  answeare  the  said  stones  yf  the  tlute  goe  not  forth,  meaningo 
*^t)ehe  to  shew  them  with  fairc  promises  and  not  to  give  them   till  the 
^^avie  be  at  Sea,  prouidcd  that  your  honnor  cause  them  to  be  consigned 
to  me  and  him  that  shall  come  to  be  ordered  by  my  direction  and  lodged 
io  my  bouse  least  accompauninge  himself  ignorantlye  with  others  of  the 
Hpanish  aectc  fewe  favouringe  our  proceadings  and  disclosiugo  the  secrecy 
to  them  not  onely  bewrayo  but  hinder  our  enterprises  and  by  this  means 
OS  the  perill  is  small  so  will  the  experience  be  as  little  jf  your  honnor 
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esteme  that  tlie  settinge  forth  of  the  abonesayde  stones,  the  condicon 
beinge  in  briefe  on  thia  sortc  that  if  they  restoare  Don  Antonio  to  bis 
kingdome  then  bosydes  the  sayde  stones  to  have  what  shal  be  promised 
by  his  letters,  and  yf  they  send  forth  this  Armada  to  molest  those  placs 
thoughe  they  cannot  obtaine  theire  purpose  to  restoare  him  yett  to  have 
the  sayde  stones  wthout  anie  challenge  of  further  promise,  and  the  thirde 
condicon  I  assure  your  hormor  I  vdU  adjoyne  and  maintaine  that  if  they 
nend  not  forthe  the  navie  they  shall  have  nothinge  for  I  wilbe  answearable 
for  the  whole  valewe  to  them,  wishinge  that  no  mencion  iji  anie  letters 
either  from  Don  Antonio  or  her  matie  in  hia  behalfe  which  wold  be  verie 
neceasarie  should  be  made  to  them  but  to  leave  them  to  mine  and  his 
disposinge  that  shall  bringe  them  to  give  when  wee  thincke  metest  and  to 
whomo  we  shall  see  best  deserve  theiu,  but  yf  your  honnor  doe  not  favour 
this  deuise  without  which  as  yoar  honnor  hath  hitherto  par telye  perceaued 
there  ia  hence  Httle  furtherance  to  bo  hoped,  yett  assure  your  honnor  that 
my  experience  and  practike  in  this  countrie  bavinge  opened  me  more  gates 
than  one  to  the  Grand  Signor  I  will  soe  labour  as  tbat  your  honnor  shall 
well  perceave  my  dutifull  endevour  and  dihgence  in  her  Mats:  afifaires 
to  the  vtfcermost  of  my  power  in  no  small  iott  to  be  wantinge  yea  and 
perhappes  throughe  the  hope  that  I  have  of  gods  favourable  assistance 
clTectuate  more  then  is  expected  of  me  baviuge  writt  the  foresayde  not  for 
Counsaile  but  for  aduiee  to  your  Ho:  referringe  the  whole  to  your  wise 
consydoration  beinge  readie  to  order  myselfe  and  all  my  affaires  accord- 
inge  to  your  Houuor's  direction  which  I  expecte  so  much  the  more 
spedelyc  by  howe  much  the  tune  is  more  short  makinge  accompte  that  it 
wilbe  the  begiuninge  of  October  before  theise  come  into  your  honnors 
handcB,  and  that  in  fFebruarie  it  wilbe  ex|)edient  to  heare  your  honnors 
resolution,  because  at  that  time  order  is  given  and  prouision  made  here 
for  fiettingo  forth  the  navie  against  ensuinge  for  tbat  in  tyme  havingo 
your  honnors  order  I  male  both  more  securelye  and  carefully  to  knowe 
howe  to  proccade,  desiringe  your  honnor  for  the  present  discourse  and 
pardon  my  boldness  and  not  to  [illegible]  my  nidenea  therein  beinge  as  I 
must  nedoa  coufesse  never  mucli  acquainted  with  the  inditinge  of  the 
former  letters  sent  to  your  honnor  butt  onelie  exercised  in  the  brabling 
matters  of  thia  beathenishe  barbarous  courto  which  hitherto  never  wanted 
havinge  gott  thereby  more  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  estate  of  the 
countrie  then  eloquence  to  describe  the  same,  yet  hope  hereafter  throughe 
dilligent  endeavour  to  waxe  more  perfect  to  your  honnors  better  contenta- 
tion  therein,  comendinge  in  the  meanetimo  my  scilf  and  all  my  dutifull 
service  to  your  honnora  disposinge. 
Rapiunet,  the  last  of  August  1688. 

After  explaining  in  this  letter  that  he  can  do  nothing  unless  ho 
18  authorised  to  bril>e  some  of  the  ministers,  that  the  viceroy  is 
poisoned  with  Spanish  pelf,  and  tlmt  it  is  dangerous  to  send  one  of 
Don  Antonio's  sons  as  hoatage  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  lleet,  since  it  is  a  common  trick  to  get  a  hostage  and  tlieii 
Equeeze  hia  relations,  Barton  BUggests  that  some  man  belonging 
to  Don  Antonio's  party,  and  also  well  known  to  the  Portugal  Jew, 
Don  Alvaro  Mendas,  should  be  sent  to  liim  with  three  or  four 


diamonds   or  rubies   set  in  rings,  worth  8,000/.  or  4,000/.     These 
are   o  be  used  as  *  presents,  if  they  procure  the  goinge  fortli  of 
their  master's  navie.'     The  messenger  is  also  to  have  letters  from 
Don  Antonio  making  promises  of  great  reward  to  the  grand  vizier, 
tbe  beglerbey,  and  the  admiral,  •  if  they  restore  him  to  his  king- 
dom.*   With  these,  '  I  would,  I  say,  think  that  we  should  then 
persuade  them  therein.'     The  like  arguments  are  still  not  seldom 
found  useful  in  Constantinople.     Three  contingencies  had  to  be 
provided  for  :  Don  Antonio  might  be  restored  by  the  fleet.     Tho 
fleet,  called  *  Armada '  for  the  first  time  in  these  letters,  might  gi) 
to  sea,  but  fail  in  restoring  him.     Lastly,  the  fleet  might  not  go  to 
sea  at  all.     Barton  foresees  and  provides  against  each  possibility 
thus : — •  the  conditions  being   in  brief  of  this  sorte  that  if  they 
restore  Don  Antonio  to  his  Kingdom,  then,  besides  the  stiid  stones, 
to  have  what  shall   bo  promised  by  his  letters,  and  if  they  send 
fertile  this  Armada  to  molest  those  places,  though   they  cannot 
obtain  their  purpose  to  restore  him,  yet  to  have  the  said  stones 
without  any  challenge  of  further  promise  ;  and  the  third  condition 
I  assure  j'our  honour  I  will  adjoyne  and  maintame,  that  if  they 
send  not   forth   the  navy  they  shall  have  nothing ;  for  I  will  bo 
answerable  for  the  whole  vahie  of    them.'      The  business  is,  of 
course,  to  be  kept  secret,  but   the  suggestion  is  the  best  he  can 
make.    He  hopes  it  will  not  be  taken  as  put  forth  witli  rudeness, 
Wt  he  has  gained   experience  '  in  the  brabling  matters  of  this 
heathenish  barbarous  court,'  and  it  is  submitted  for  his  honour's 
resolution. 

lio  far  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  tidings  had  reached 
Constantinople  of  the  week's  fightiug  in  the  Channel  during  July 
and  August,  or  even  of  the  setting  sail  from  Spain  of  tbe  famous 
Armada.  This  need  not  surprise  us.  In  both  these  k'tters,  ho 
i^^ounts  two  months  as  necessary  to  get  news  conveyed  to  England. 
Readers  of  the  life  of  Lord  Stratford  dc  Eeddiffe  may  recall  that 
Mb  ship  was  nearly  two  months  at  the  Dardanelloa  l»efore  a  wind 
Ijlew  which  enabled  her  to  make  the  passage.  During  tho  next 
ffrtnight,  however,  some  information  had  reached  Constantinople, 

IiinJ  was  evidently  of  a  disquieting  character.  The  next  letter  is 
singularly  interesting  as  showing  at  once  the  confidence  of  this 
Elizabethan  Englishman  and  at  the  Kame  time  his  anxiety  about 
the  news  which  had  arrived,  though  only  from  Spanish  sources. 
Like  Stratford  Canning  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  was  left  almost 
entirely  without  instructions  or  even  tidings  from  England.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  news  coming  in  is  '  forged  fables.*  But  he  '  has 
nothing  to  allege  against  the  tellers,  saving  the  reasons  I  myself 
frame  upon  the  mercies  of  God,'  but  nevertheless  his  confidence  is 
strong  in  tbe  '  sure  hope  I  have  of  His  mightie  defence  of  His  little 
Mount  Sion.'     The  '  great  Armada  and  wonderful  preparation  are 
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sufficient,  as  some  Bjeophants  here  say,  to  bring  England  a'way  in 
biillaBt.'  He  is  still  asking  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  many  promises 
made  to  liim  and  to  Harehane  ami  believes  they  will  be  carried  out 
*  when  God  shall  send  desired  news  of  her  Majesty's  Victorie  over 
his  huge  stamped  [i.e,  oiKcially  named]  Armada,  the  very  fame  of 
wliieh  hath  stricken  sucli  a  marvel  yea  terrour  into  these  [Turkish 
pashas]  that  not  the  Victory  but  the  Government  of  the  realm  they 
despair  of,*  Barton  is  doing  his  best  to  make  out  that  England's 
strength  is  equal  to  that  of  Spain.  He  mentions  that  he  has  called 
attention  to  England's  former  victories,  to  the  queen's  preparations, 
to  the  superior  build  of  our  ships,  the  cleverness  of  our  seamt'u. 
tStill,  he  cannot  prevail  to  move  them  from  their  hostile  opinion 
upon  England's  chance  of  success,  though  that  opinion  is  based 
only  upon  false  advices  sent  weekly  by  England's  adversaries. 
These  speak  of  the  overthrow  of  England's  fleet,  of  the  landing  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Scotland,  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  capture  of  Berwick  and  four  other 
fortified  to\Mis,  *  with  infinite  such  Uke.'  "When  ho  ridicules  these 
statements  to  the  pashas,  they  laugh  at  him  and  tell  him  it  is  of 
com'se  his  business  to  show  that  his  mistress  has  not  been  beaten. 
But  he  has  no  news  from  home  and  can  only  deny  the  enemj^'a 
news  without  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  happened. 

The  allusions  to  the  tampering  with  the  coinage  and  its  effect 
upon  commerce,  to  the  corruption  of  the  pashas,  to  the  misery  of 
the  subjects  *  of  the  dissolute  reckless  government  whose  empire 
I  hope  is  on  tlicT\'ane,'are  also  interesting  as  showing  that  Turke}' 
has  changed  little  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

The  following  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  letter  : — 

Since  the  writuige  of  the  above,  I  had  fitt  opporttimtie  to  visit  and 
conferi-e  with  the  new  Adminill  Hassan  Bassa  about  such  things  as  were 
nccc'ssarie  for  the  tin  theiaiice  of  her  majcstie's  affaires  whomo  I  foundo 
noe  Icsse  frendlye  in  wordcs  then  bountefidl  in  promise  to  remaine 
alwaifs  a  most  faithfull  minister  and  executor  of  her  ma'"»  desires 
complainingc  xcno  nmtcli  as  wtlL  of  the  covctonsnes  of  his  maister  as 
also  the  treachoric  treason  and  vnfaithfuhics  of  the  Bassaies,  the  ono 
lothe  to  bG  at  anie  charge  althoughe  he  see  his  Empire  by  his  gredie 
avarice  goe  to  ruine,  the  other  selhnge  for  then  priuate  commoditio  aa 
well  the  honnor  of  thoir  master  as  also  the  welfare  of  his  subiects  and 
coimtrey  ;  all  things  goinge  to  racke  by  reason  thereof  in  a  most  shame- 
fidl  Horte  especially  the  nionney  bcinge  so  base  they  favouringe  the  clippers 
and  cciuiitcrfetcra  that  by  reason  thereof  not  onehe  all  merchandise  is 
risen  to  the  trebble  value  of  that  it  was  t  yeares  agoe  but  also  the  victuell 
which  hal  wont  to  come  in  great  abonndannce  to  this  cittie  beinge 
fonneilye  so  served  as  none  better  is  now  retayned  by  reason  of  the 
uaughtye  nionney,  cvcrio  one  rofusinge  to  bringo  provision  therto  least 
havinge  Fculd  that  which  tliey  broi^ght  Milh  great  pcrill  and  charge  they 
sboulde  be  forced  to  take  theis  false  monney  therefore  which  would  tume 


to  their  great  losse  not  beinge  able  to  passe  the  half  tlieroof.  Hassan 
hasA  also  estemeth  to  have  gained  little  by  the  obtainement  of  the 
tie  yf  as  his  predicessors  were  he  be  kepte  at  home  from  his 
ywurelye  excursions  especiallie  being  depriued  by  the  follie  of  Ebrahim 
Bassft  of  the  chiefe  gaine  which  did  belonge  to  the  said  office  as  namelye 
llie  Government  of  Pera,  of  GaUippolye  or  Hellespoutus  and  besides  the 
prefennent  of  all  the  Byes  borderinge  on  the  Sea  coast,  the  reueneues  of 
which  amountinge  %Tito  a  gi'eat  soiiime  of  monney,  Ebrahim  Bassa  bemge 
sdmirall  presented  to  the  Grand  Signor  whoe  since  takinge  the  Bwotnes 
thereof  will  not  againe  part  therefro  soo  that  thereby  the  admiraltye  is 
nitlier  a  charge  than  a  proffitt  vnto  the  said  new  Admiral  yett  the 
viceroy  and  Bassaies  honeringe  notwithstandinge  over  him  and  eatingo 
on  him  as  the  raven  over  the  carren,  inventinge  besides  all  the  meiino 
possible  to  bringe  his  former  government  in  suspicion  and  funouring 
priuelye  all  them  that  oppugne  the  same,  whereby  constrained  to  recur 
and  cleaue  to  them  they  inritche  themselves  and  impoverishe  him  and 

ttbis  by  2  especiall  stratagems  the  one  by  retayuinge  iSinan  Bassa  late 
viceroy  in  Hcuderie  whome  a  yeare  and  halfe  since  made  Bassa  of  masco 
[?  Damascus]  and  after  depriued  thereof  now  returned  to  Scuderio 
to  obtaine  license  to  passe  over  into  Europe  to  his  farme  and  liuinge 
they  daUie  and  dissemble  with  all  counsailiijg  and  incouraginge  him  to 
iske  the  Admiraltie  puttinge  him  in  hope  to  obtaine  the  same  and  on 
the  other  side  terrelio  Hassan  Bassa  telUnge  him  of  the  great  favour 
and  Kberallitie  of  the  other,  meaninge  thereby  not  to  fleece  liim  onelie 
hut  even  to  share  him  bare,  maintaininge  privelie  certaine  accuaors  whoe 
atfirme  that  he  beinge  Beglerbye  of  Argior  did  intercept  at  3  or  4 
*enerell  times  certaine  presents  the  k:  of  Fess  sent  to  the  Grand 
Signor  and  killed  by  priuie  sleight  the  Ambrs:  that  tliere  might  be 
none  to  enquire  further  of  them,  by  theis  and  such  like  nJt'ane^5  tlioy 
daihe  sucke  him  and  I  doubt  will  not  cease  till  they  have  maile  him 
^e ;  hitherto  he  hath  shewed  mauefest  tokens  of  his  good  aifection  to 
her  matie  as  well  in  hia  dailie  communication  with  the  Bassaies 
''oininendinge  and  extoUinge  her  matie  and  preferringe  her  power  and 
"■^'itlshippe  above  all  others  christion  Princes  as  also  in  the  redemption 
^'  4  pore  Inglishe  captive  whonie  I  liearinge  to  be  in  the  galliea  that 
conie  with  him  from  Tunis,  and  demundingo  hia  liLertio  without  other 
■'iQi'stion  he  coraanded  to  be  taken  out  of  the  chaines  an<l  deliveretl 
*ie  promisinge  in  short  lime  soe  to  iuck-vor  that  there  sboulde  not  be 
One  Inglishe  captive  left  in  Turquey  protesting  moreover  that  as  all 
W»o  world  sawe  a  mortal!  enmitio  betweene  the  deceased  Admirall  and 
y  predecessor  so  will  he  have  thern  alike  see  a  most  firme  and 
rfect  frendshippe  betweene  him  and  me  encouraginge  me  to  stirro 
iho  Grand  Signor  ami  to  l>o  mimlefull  of  his  luanefould  promises  to 
ler  matie  for  the  furtherance  of  her  alt'aires  against  the  Spaniarde, 
promisingQ  that  be  likewise  will  not  cease  as  occasion  shall  serve  to 
preserve  the  same  as  I  also  doe  not  omitt  often  to  advertise  the  Grand 
Signor  and  Bassaies  thereof,  and  will  more  eft'cctuailie  performe  tlio 
8ame  when  god  shall  send  desired  uewes  of  her  umlie's  victorie  over  his 
huge  stamped  Armado  the  verio  fame  of  which  hath  stroken  suche  a 
jneruaile  yea  terror  mto  theia  that  not  the  victorie  but  the  gouvemnient 
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of  the  Roalme  they  tlispaire  of,  and  though  I  doe  not  desiste  to  persuade 
the  contraire  by  comparison  of  her  maister's  power  with   the  Spaniarda 
prouinpe   the  same   to  be  nothinge   inferior  to  his,   theu  by  example 
of  foraier  victorieR,   and  the  great  preparacon  her  matie  hath  made 
against  them,  then  the  vantage  of  our  shippes  beinge  all  warhke  and  the 
cunninge  and  courage   of  our  marriners   yett  bcuig  but  one  Michcaa 
against  so  manie  Callaints  I  can  nothinge  prenaile  to  move  theis  from 
their   obstinate   opiiieon,   grounded   onehe   uppon  the  false  aduices  our 
ad%'ersaries  send  hither  every  weeke  sometimes  of  the  overthrowe  of  her 
niajestie's  fleeto  other  times  of  the  landiuge  of  the  Spaniai'ds  power  in 
Scothinde  then  of  the  conspiracie  betweene  the  Spaniards  and  k:  of 
Scotts  then  of   the   taking  of    Barwicke  and  4   other   Castells  more 
within  the  Lande  with  infinite  such  like  which  goinge  about  to  improve 
are  not  oneho  little  credited  but  even  laughed  at,  they  alleadgingo  to 
Btoppo  my  mouthe  that  it  is  my  parte  8oe  to  maintaiue  the  credit  of  my 
prince  and  countrie,   and  were  it  not   that  Don  Solomon  Abj^minois, 
Portingall  Jowe,  formerlie  called  Don  Aluaro  Mendas,  doth  maintaine 
and  confirme  my  reasons  against  the  false  information  of  our  adversariea 
I  should  hardlye  have  the  face  to  viait  anie  of  them  havinge  no  advisefl 
of  her  maje&tioa  proceadings  and  prosperitie  of  my  countrie  but  such 
as  I  hoarc  from  my  enemies  be  forced  to  sue  to  them  therefore  which 
is   a  groat   prejudice   to   her   majesties   eretlitt   and   hinderance   to 
proceadings   there,  my  onemiea  prevailiiige  with  their  forged  fables 
havinge  nothinge  to  alleadge  against  them  eauiug  the  reasons  my  self 
frame  uppon  the  mercies  of  god,  and  sure  hope  I  liave  of  hia  mightie 
defence  of  his   little  mount   Sion   which  thoughe  at   the  lengthe  his 
name  be  praised  therefore  they  prove  tnie,  yett  in  the  meane  time  my 
adversaries  ohtoiue  theke  desires  to  teiTifie  the  Grand  Signor  and  his 
from  favouringe  her  majcstie  as  now  they  have  prevailed  in  the  former 
and  ospcciallie  this  lost  yeave  in  time  of  Mr,   Harborne  sending  hither 
continuallie  libells  stamped  of  his  great  power,  his  great  Aniiado  and 
wonderfull    preparacon    sufficient    as    some    Sicaphants    hero   sale    to 
bringe  little  Englando  awaie  in  their  bnllist,  fedinge  the  Grand  Signor 
with   theis  like  oven  all  aommer  tho  viceroy  favouringe  them  therein 
even  till  manefcst  knowledge   be  puhUshed  thorowo  the  worlde  of  the 
coutrarie,  and  tlie  time  be  here  spent  and  passed  of  their  vsuall  pro- 
vision or  settinge  forth  to  sea  whereuppon  vnder  your  honnors  correc- 
tion I  thincke  it  verie  necessarie  that  at  the   least  so  longo  as   theis 
warrcs  last  with  the  kiiig  of  Spaino  aduises  be  vsuaUie  sent  to  me  or 
other  that  it  shall  please  her  majestio  to  appoint  in  my  place,  as  they  be 
nionthlye  yea  in  troblesome  tymos  everie  forttiight  and  oftener  as  well 
to   the  Uungarien,  ffrenchs,  vcncticn,  Itagusien  and  others  the  proflitt 
whereof  your  Honnor  muie  eateme  by  tlic  discomoditie  of  the  contrarie 
in  the  passed  tuueSj  and  wilbe  especiallje  necessarie  against  fifebruarie 
next  and  the  4   months  after  followingo  beinge  the  time  here  of  the 
preparation   of  the   navie   your   Honnor   causinge  some  trustie  servant 
t'l   write  in  fiigure  as  well  your  lluJinura  determination    touchinge 
former  letters  of  the  first  and  fifLetie  of  August  as  also  order  for 
former  proceadings   therein  and   therewith    all    the    aduices    of    sui 
things  as  shall  prosperously  passe  in  those  parts  for  the  reasons 
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smile,  for  ennemies  writLupje  hither  often  of  everie  thinge  but  extenimtinge 
to  much  her  majesties  hoimor  and  quallitie  of  everie  enterprise  not 
'     forgettinge  also  I  beseach  your  honnor  the  faithfulness  and  affection 

I  of  tlie  foresaid  Don  Aluaro  whoine  as  your  Honnor  by  your  formers 
made  greatlio  in  boundes  so  shall  safliciontlie  reconipence  for  all  liia 
invaile  and  Industrie  in  her  majesties  affaires  yf  your  Honnor  shall 
ignmesend  the  like  desiringe  nothinge  els  but  to  be  assured  that  his 
tullifull  seruice  is  made  known  to  her  majcstit!  and  here  I  referre  to 
^Ljour  Honnors  discretion  whither  your  Honnor  shall  thiucke  it  meet 
■  porticnU'rlye  to  mencion  her  majestic  and  your  Honnors  gratefuU  receipt 
Hof  the  afifection  he  performed  in  time  of  the  deceased  Adioirall  whoe 
^ftkringe  mortall  enmitie  with  my  predecessor  sent  9  Inglisho  captives 
^■vliome  the  Grand  Siguor  had  commanded  him  to  sett  at  libtie  to 
H  Iho  foresaid  Don  Aluaro  for  a  present  whence  he  havingc  well  intor- 
H  teyned  and  refreshed  in  his  howse  incontinentlie  sent  to  Mr.  Harbomo 
Hilot  without  some    expence  vppon  the   Admiralls  men  that  brought 

I     As  3  dales  paste  Hassan  Bassa  was  commanded  on  a  sudJain  to 
goe  forth  to  Sea  which  before  anio  other  tho  venetien  Bailoo  certified 
Hic  of  dosiringc  me  for  the  straight  frendeshippe  ho  seeth  betweene  the 
iwd  Admirall  and   me   to   inquire  priveho   of  him  tho   cause  thereof 
fearingo  least  it  should  bo  in  some  enterprise  preiudiciall  to  their  state, 
which  I   as  well  for  his  retiuest  as  my  owne  satisfaction  did,  and  was 
informed  by   the  said   Admirall  that  it  was  for  2  especiall  causes  the 
wa  for  provision  of  the  cittio  the  Grand  Stgnor  ha\ingc  had  intclli- 
that   all  the  como  and  other  victuall  bought  whensoever  in  his 
ilominions  to  be  brought  hither  was  by  reason  of  the  naughtie  aspers 
I      can-icd  in  most  great  ahoimdannce  into  Christendome,  his  owne  subiects 
Bin  the  mcane  time  famishingo  for  the  want  thereof,  the  said  Hassan 
^  Biissa  havinge   full  authoritie   to   hange   and   bume   all  the  offenders 
tWrdn  and  their  good^^,  havingo  beside  coni:nandment  that  the  aspers 

1^  thoy  never  so  false  bad  or  clipped  shall  passe   currantlyc,  and  yet 
*ilhe    the    same    commandment  went    another    allso   that    the  poro 
People  his  subiects  and  others  shall  not  pais  for  tribute  taxe  or  other 
^"tie  to  the  king   other   then   dollers   or   duccatis   of  gould  which  is 
*  "ore  rackinge  to   tho   porer  sorte   whoo   forced    to    take   aspera    for 
their  goods   can   hardly  finde   either   duckott   of  gould    or   doller   and 
therefore   they   that   goe   with   Hassan   Bassa  in  this  busauesso  carrio 
S^at  store  of  such  some  with   them  that  seinge  the  poro  peopla  in  ex- 
^mitye  they  male  sell  them  the  dollers  which  passe  coramonlio  at  85  aspors 
i^r^S  and  an  hundred  ami  the  duecats  after  the  same  rate  and  yet  after 
^th  the  said  asperj*  perforce  buie  their  corne  or  other  goods  they  shall 
ve  and  by  this  your  honnor  niaic  buo  not  onehe  the  dissolute  reckless 
oiivemment  of  theiso  whose  Empire  1  hope  is  in  the  waino  but  also  the 
Confirmation  of  my  forsaid  assertion  of  tho  misery©  and  penurte  they  be 
^  brought   to  of  victuall  beinge  forced  to  send  thoire  Admirall  (a  thinge 
^■DnueUe  never  sene)  for  ledrose  thereof. 

The  seacond  reason  of  his  goinge  forths  as  he  told  me  in  seacret  is  for 
that  he  heareth  sale  that  Andrea  Dorea  after  Hassan  Bassa  his 
departure  from  Tunis  sent  letters  to  the  king  of  Bpaine  certifieinge 
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him  thai  yf  it  were  his  pleasure  he  would  goe  thia  sommor  againsi 
Tunis  anil  was  in  good  hope  yf  not  to  take  it  yett  to  doe  some  singular 
exploit  there  and  that  he  should  heare  the  said  Andrea  Dorea  to  bo 
licensed  thereto  by  the  king  haviuge  with  him  30  or  40  gallics  which 
Uassan  Bassa  fearinge  for  that  his  wiefe  and  all  his  treasures  is 
yctt  there  remaiuinge  comingc  hither  in  hast  not  knowings  certainelyo 
what  the  Grand  Sigiiors  pleasure  was  touchinge  his  preferment  maketh 
all  the  speed  he  can  to  goe  forthe  haviuge  here  readie  20  gaUies 
and  Kecep  Bassa  whoe  hathe  the  guarde  of  the  Archepellago  other 
20  with  which  he  will  w^iae  and  hearinge  further  of  Andrea  Dorea  his 
mynde  will  goe  against  hiiu  together  with  all  the  corsres  of  Argia 
Tripolz  and  Tunis,  this  he  told  mo  but  for  that  winter  is  so  nigho  1 
thincke  Andrea  Dorea  will  neither  make  anie  such  enterprise  nor  Hassau 
Bassa  make  soe  great  a  ioumcy. 

Edwaede  B.\BToy. 
13"  8ep : 

A  letter  was  sent  by  Barton  to  Walsingham  on  28 
Sept.,  hut  apparently  this  letter  is  not  m  existence.  On  1*2  Oct. 
(1G88  alwajB)  he  writes  again  referring  to  such  a  letter  and  setting 
out  his  '  great  hopes '  of  a  fleet  being  Hent  to  attack  the  Spaniard. 
He  is  concerned  at  the  approaching  visit  of  a  certain  Jew  who 
is  coining,  he  understands,  as  an  agent  from  Don  Antonio.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  where  the  Don  was,  because  Barton  states 
that  this  information  comes  from  England.     The  Jew's  object  ia 

*  to  procure  and  Hollicito  on  Don  Antonio  his  part  the  Grand  Signer 
to  further  his  restoring  to  his  Kingdom.'      Don  Alvaro  Mendas  (the 

*  Portingale  Jew  '  already  mentioned)  takes  it  *  somewhat  ^Teviously 
that  Don  Antonio,  forgetting  his  former  faithful  Borvice/  should 
employ  another,  especially  as  the  other  has  little  intluence  with  the 
Grand  Signor  and  is  known  to  be  '  more  than  suspected  to  favour 
the  Spaniard  '  and  even  *  known  to  depend  on  him.'  The  man 
frequents  the  houses  of  '  our  mortall  adversaries,'  the  emperor's, 
the  French  kmg's,  and  the  Venetian  ambassador's.  Mendas  on  the 
other  hand  has  alwavH  been  faithful,  and  has  required  nothing  iu 
return  for  his  services  except  recognition  of  their  faithfulness.  The 
position  is  an  awkward  one  for  the  ambassador,  because  he  cannot 
trust  the  newcomer,  tell  him  his  views,  or  follow  his  advice,  but  of 
course  if  he  is  credited  as  an  agent  he  will  do  his  best. 

Don  Alvaro  assures  him  of  the  *  resolute  mind  of  the  Grand 
Signor  to  send  forth  this  year  a  great  fleet.'  Tlic  pashas  assure 
him  also  that  this  is  true.  lie  has  been  so  ofteJi  deceived  that  he 
will  not  in  this  letter  guarantee  the  statement,  but  he  promises  that 
in  his  nest  letter  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  truth.  He  however, 
can  say  that  he  has  now  better  hopes  than  ever  liefore,  *  by  divers 
credible  signs '  of  Hassan  Pasha,  the  minister  uf  marine. 

Another  letter  of  Barton's  exists,  dated  25  Oct.,  and  there  are 
others  of  i)  and  23  Nov.;   but   though   Ihcy  contain  interesting 
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iuformatlon  regarding  the  condition  of  Constantinople  and  the  wai-s 
going  ou  around  Turkey,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  promiees  regarding  the  despatch  of  a  fleet.  They  show 
tliat  the  Bultan  was  under  the  influence  of  the  heglerhoy,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  him,  that  the  empire, 
e8[>c(;ially  in  North  Africa,  was  in  a  stato  of  revolt,  and  that  there 
occurred  the  periodical  massacres  that  have  formed  pretty  regular 
incidents  of  Turkish  rule.  For  the  present  purpose  they  may  b6 
disregarded. 

Barton  seems  now  to  have  determined  to  address  the  sultan, 
Marad  III,  directly,  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  and  urge 
ite  falfilment.  One  of  the  excuses  put  forward  against  sending  out 
8  fleet  had  been  the  difliculty  of  finding  a  naval  commander  with 
safficienfc  skill  to  take  charge  of  a  great  fleet.  Such  a  commander 
l^arton  claims  that  his  majesty  has  now  found.  He  accordingly 
wrote  a  letter,  a  coi)y  of  which  is  given  by  Hammer  who  states  that 
he  has  taken  it  from  the  '  llapports  *  of  Pezzen.'* 

The  letter  bears  date  30  Nov.  1588,  and  is  to  the  following 
effect. 

Your  Higlmess  promised  ia  three  letters  to  my  Queen  that  without  fail 

4  naval  expedition  should  be  made  ready  and  should  be  sent  to  the  aid  of 

fflV  tjueeii  against  the  King  of  the  Spaniards.     In  the  hope  of  which 

proimse  the  queen  (aUhough  in  consequence  of  the  embassies  from  the 

King  of  Spain  she  wished  to  begin )  expectuig  that  Your  Highness  would 

\  have  carried  it  out,  yet  no  indication  of  such  execution  on  your  part  haa 

[bet-n  made  up  to  this  time.   Many  times  we  have  reminded  Your  HighnoHs's 

tounsellors  and  as  often  as  wo  have  spoken  of  your  promise,  tbey  have 

ephed  that  they  had  no  capable  Captain.     But  now  piaiae  be  to  God 

four  Highness  has  obtained  a  Captain  than  whom  a  more  capable,  wiser 

more  sagacious,  the  Turkish  nation  never  had.     This  Captain  waa 

led  at  sea,  knows  well  the  nature  and  customs  of  men  and  the  places 

be  attacked.     The  present  time  therefore  is  opportune  and  long  soup:ht 

Indeed  Y^our  Highness  knows  what  ray  Queen,  unaided,  bas  done 

st   so  many  enemies;    how  during  four  years  she   broke  up  and 

'destroyed  the  equipment  of  such  a  Prhice  as  is  the  Kin|?  of  Spain  (who  is 

_lbe  greatest  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  in  this  age)  with  her  small 

[nipment  and  this  although  she  had  no  aid  out  of  these  parts.     Far 

)m  me  the  doubt  not  only  tluit  she  will  dffuat  Lis  equipment  but  even 

that  she  will  capture  much  of  it.     1  most  humbly  therefore  entreat  Your 

j^hness  that  Y'our  Iiigliin\ss  will  not  allow  this  moment  long  desired  and 

I  opportunity  to  be  loat  but  that  you  would  deign  to  send  out  in  the 

eoming  summer  an  energetic  captam  with  not  more  than  a  hundred 

lleys.     The  upshot  will  be  that  the  Spaniard  finding  himself  unable  to 

»arry   on    war   in   two  places  will  leave  at  tlio  mercy  of  your  sokhers 

urdimited  loot  and  Y'oiu- Highnesii  will  ^"^ain  possession  of  many  Kingdoms, 

lay  your  clemency  deign  then  to  inform  me  your  servant  clearly  what 

■  Sco  note  G, 
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may  be  your  Intentiou  that  I  also  may  be  able  to  ioform  my  Queen,  on 
whose  behalf  I  take  upon  me  and  promise  most  absolutely  that  if  she  has 
knowledge  of  even  a  small  force  in  aid  coming  from  your  direction,  on  no 
pretence  and  ou  no  conditions  will  she  make  terms  with  the  Spaniard  (80 
Novr.  ISSS).'" 

Considering  that  the  famous  fight  in  the  Channel  had  been  from 
31  July  to  i)  Aug.,  it  appears  at  first  sight  difficult  to  believe  that 
trustworthy  tidings  had  not  reached  CouBtantinople  before  the  last 
day  of  November.  We  have  Been  that  lying  reports  had  been 
spread  of  English  defeat,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fair 
inference  from  this  letter  that  no  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  had  been  conveyed  bo  far  east.  Mr.  Froude  has  reeentl] 
pointed  out,'^  that  when  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  wrote 
Philip  on  '21  Aug.  amid  the  Atlantic  rollers  he  still '  believed  that  he 
was  bringing  home  his  charge  at  least  safe  if  not  victorious.'  He 
arrived  in  Spain  on  22  Sept.,  but  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  his  scattered  fleet  was  not  known  till  three  or  four  weeks 
later-  When  it  is  remembered  that  Barton  in  a  previous  letter 
allowed  two  months  as  an  average  time  within  which  to  receive 
news  from  England,  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  Barton  should 
know  nothing  definitely  about  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  at 
tinie  he  made  the  above  appeal  to  Sultan  Murad. 

"  The  original  as  given  by  Hammer  is  as  (oIIowb  : — 

*  Clementissiiae  bo  Potcntissime  Sulthano, — 

'  Ternas  iam  Beginae  meae  per  lilleras  Colsltudo  vestra  promiait,  quod  8cT 
bcllum  navale  buuiu  praopararct,  et  in  auxlllum  Ueginac  mcao  contra  Ilcgem  His- 
paniarum  mittcrct.  Cuius  promtssionis  spe  Regiaa  mca,  quanivia  per  legates  a  Ileg« 
Hi(«imniaruin  inire  volult,  expectans  Celeitud inem  vestram  promissis  suie  satisfaclttrani. 
Nullum  autem  indicium  promissionis  ad  hoc  usque  tcupus  apparuit.  Quotiescunque 
Consiliarioa  Celsitudinia  vestrue  adiuverinjus  deque  promissione  vestra  comunefeccri- 
mtis  Capitaneum  aptuiii  Dun  babcmuB,  inquieutes  rclationeai  dederont.  Nunc  autem 
laus  Bit  Crcatori  Cclsitudo  vci^tra  Capitaneum  nacta  e&t,  quo  apttoreni,  sapicntiorem, 
eiiRacioreitiijuo  natio  Turcica  nunquam  babuit.  Educatus  in  man  hie  Capitaneus  est, 
naturamet  mores  houiinum,  loc-a  invndendi  novit  optiuic,  tempua  autem  praesens  est 
optatuin,  et  a  multis  eeculis  expectatuni,  siquidem  Celsitudini  vestrae  est  notum  quid 
Itegina  Mea  sola  hostibus  suis  tantia  fecerit,  quoniodo  apparatum  quatuor  annorum 
tanti  priucipis  utpote  Regis Hispaniac  qui  iuto  acvo  umniuni  principum  Cbristianorum 
est  maximus.parvospparatu  dissoherit  etconfuderit.quainvis  nullum  autem  auxilium 
Ilegina  mca  ex  parte  hue  habuiEset,  procul  dubio  non  solum  apparatuut  Ulius  di^si- 
pa£8et,  &cd  etiam  Itcgina  plurima  illi  eripuisset.  Quare  Celsttudini  vestrae  supplico 
huniLUime,  ne  tempua  hoc  optatum  et  occasionem  nactam  Celsitudo  vestra  in  vanum 
tranaire  patiatur,  sed  instructis  non  pluribus  quitm  eeniuin  triremibu»  aestato  tutura, 
Capitaneum.  strenuum  emitterc  dignetur,  quo  tiet,  cum  HJFpanus  in  partes  duas  helium 
8«uro  dividere  ncqueat,  milites  Celsitudiuis  vestrae  praedam  infinitam  reportabunt, 
Cel8itudo<iue  vestra  Regnia  multisi  potietur.  Quid  clemctitia  Celsitudinia  vestrae 
declarare  velit,  manlfeste  mihl,  mancipio  suo,  significare  dignetur,  ut  ego  qnoque 
Jieginam  meara  ccrliorem  rcddere  queftin  ;  ex  parte  autem  Rcgiime  meae  ego  in  roe 
recipio,  certissimeqne  promitto,  si  modo  exiguum  nuxiUum  ex  parte  Celsitudinis 
vestrae  intelliget,  nulla  ratioue.QuUisquo  conditiombu9  foedus  cum  Uispano  initura  i 
Ultima  die  Novemb.  lt)68.' 

"  Longman'o  Maga^ine,  p.  38,  Nov.  1901. 
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On  3  JaD.  1588-9  Barton  wrote  to  his  government  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  nothing  liad  been  tlone  hy  tlie  Porte  in  fulli!- 
ment  of  its  promises.  The  letter  sliows  the  hostile  influences 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  at  the  same  time  how  constant 
the  pressure  had  been  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  Turk  to  send  aid. 
These  influences  were  due  partly  to  bribery  and  partly  to  the  dis- 
tnrbed  condition  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  '  viceroy  ' — possibly  the  governor  of  Constantinople — was 
receiving  a  bakshish  of  sixty  thousand  ducats  annually  from  Spain, 
and  was  therefore  hostile.  The  Persian  war  was  the  excuse  for  not 
sending  a  fleet.  The  viceroy  was  doing  his  best  to  prevent  peace 
with  Persia  so  that  the  Sultan  should  not  be  free  to  attack  Spain, 
and  was  hinting  at  diflicultics  with  Poland  and  Muscovy.  Barton 
had  applied  for  a  hundred  galleys,  but  none  had  been  sent,  though 
preparations  for  sea  had  been  pushed  forward,  and  Hassan,  tho 
capitan  pasha  or  minister  of  marine,  was  favourable  to  the  proposal, 
and  hoped  that  a  rising  in  Tripoli  m  Barlmry  would  compel  the 
sultan  to  send  a  fleet  which  could  be  used  also  against  Spain. 
They  '  all  gave  me  fair  words,'  says  Barton,  but  he  '  sings  continu- 
ally to  deaf  men,'  and  'the  furie  of  the  preparation  is  alayed  and 
the  grant  for  expenses  is  recalled.'  I  give  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  letter  as  showing  what  were  tliL*  ditticulties  with  which  the 
ambassador  had  to  contend-    The  original  is  in  the  Record  Office. 

It  was  not  for  nought  right  honnorable  that  I  tearmed  theise  m 
my  laat  of  the  21  december  the  children  of  Protiua  being  no  less  uncou- 
stant  than  the  wynde  itselfe,  for  rather  in  ray  said  lettera  I  advised  your 
honour  of  the  expected  peace  act  of  Persia,  and  earnest  preparacion  bere 
for  the  sea,  now  the  qnito  contrarie  ia  happened  for  not  onciie  the  Persian 
his  Sonne  is  returned  iilglhcr  for  tbat  he  made  a  peace  cnelio  to  deceave 
that  of  his  cominge  bither  wliicb  is  moat  like,  or  tcoke  displeasure  as  it  is 
reported  that  nolwitlistandinge  the  iutreatie  of  paace  after  past  on  the 
confines  of  Adenelland  Forat  Bassa  uppon  Gengien  have  done  them  great 
Uarme  but  also  the  Furie  of  their  preparacion  here  is  alayed  not  through 
de£&ulte  of  the  admiral  whoe  desireth  nothing  more  and  dailie  to  tlie 
uttermost  of  his  power  furthereth  the  same,  but  by  the  trayterlye  dealing 
of  the  ^^ceroy  whoe  not  only  laboureth  all  that  he  maic  for  the  continuc- 
ftnce  of  the  Persian  warres  knowing  Ins  maister  troubled  there  will  ^ivo 
the  less  care  towards  our  request  of  tho  Navie,  and  consequentlye  for  his 
trsyteroua  travaile  therein  enjoyctli  his  anciente  atipende  of  sixtie  thousand 
ducalts  of  the  Spaniard  but  also  usinge  the  helpe  and  counsailos  of  the 
Emperor  &  Venetian  Ambassadors  persuadeth  the  Grand  Signer  all  that 
he  maie  that  tho  kingdonie  of  Powiande  is  not  yi-t  established  in  tho 
yODge  kings  hands  but  all  aftairt-g  thiirein  governtd  hy  tlie  Senate  and 
Peeres  heinge  yctt  in  great  doubte  that  Maximillian  Bhali  be  kmge  the 
rather  for  that  as  they  reporto  the  uiuscovite  is  risen  in  his  favour  againat 
Powiande  and  the  Emperor  continuallyo  gathereth  great  forces  to  tho  like 
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effoct  by  wliich  rumours  they  have  brought  the  Grand  Signer  into  so 
many  doubtfull  yniaginacions  as  that  his  former  grannt  of  expence  towards 
preparacon  of  the  Navie  is  called  in  while  the  Grand  Signer  be  better 
advised  and  although  1  ceaso  not  to  exhort  him  thereto  by  manie  suppUca- 
ciona  yett  I  st!o  httle  proffitt  to  come  thereof  or  hope  that  I  male  trust 
unto  though  they  all  give  me  faire  wordes  and  yf  our  Lines  coulde  but 
fiott  out  therewith  as  manie  faithea  and  promises  as  would  sett  out  ten 
^'reater  then  tliia  is  like  to  bo,  some  of  the  Chiefe  of  whome  aa  namelye 
the  Grand  Siguor,  his  schoolmaister  [hodja],  &  hia  Chiefe  Clarke  Euiikc 
nothingo  respectinge  their  Maisters  honor,  manifoulde  promises  to  her 
Matie.  nor  yett  her  highnes  infinite  benefittes  to  hia  realme  beinge 
continuallye  certified  and  persuaded  that  her  highness  warrea  with 
the  Spaniards  was  made  oneho  &  contineued  for  his  sake  demanded  of 
me  what  proiht  the  Grand  Bignor  sliold  have  by  sendinge  forthe  an 
hundred  Galhes.  I  answered  yf  the  Grand  Signer  would  Bend  them  in 
merchandise  ladingc  them  with  the  commodities  of  their  Countrey  they 
exchannge  them  with  the  commodities  of  Spain,  but  otherwise  princes  were 
not  accustomed  to  send  out  their  Navies  to  seeke  proflitt,  but  for  defence  and 
honnor  of  theire  crowne  and  Countrio,  and  that  it  would  be  profEtt 
cnoughe  to  the  Grand  Signor  to  have  hia  onnemie  beaten  under  his  feete 
wliich  he  miglit  quicklic  see  yf  on  this  side  he  woulde  assaile  him  as 
hcrcelye  as  her  Matie.  dolh  on  that  but  avaiise  hath  stopped  all  their 
cares  and  I  singe  continuallye  to  deaf  men.  Hassan  Bassa  is  aa  wearie 
in  this  Fruitiea  travaile  as  I,  and  no  lesse  Don  Solomon  nothwithatand- 
inge  they  both  but  especially  Hassan  Bassa  bad  me  write  thus  much  that 
he  did  not  double,  but  hoped  fullie  that  in  spighte  of  their  Ijarts  they 
shall  be  constrapaed  to  sende  out  the  fleete  for  that  as  they  hearde  latolye 
that  the  Mores  in  Barharie  were  risen  against  the  Turks  so  shall  they 
shortly  have  nowea  that  they  have  taken  the  Castell  of  Tripolye  which 
will  make  thcui  awake  &  looke  aboute  iiotwithstandingo  I  cease  not  to 
perauado  the  CJrand  Signor  to  persist  in  his  former  determinacon,  assuringe 
him  that  it  will  be  greatlie  to  his  honnor  and  occasion,  that  her  highuea 
will  continue  her  dailie  proceedings  agamst  the  Spaniarde  otherwise  pro- 
testing that  the  spaniarde  being  thus  weakened,  whereby  no  doubte  to  her 
highness  exceedinge  honnor  and  profitt  he  will  offer  large  proffers  of  peace 
yf  her  highness  accept  of  the  same,  as  everie  prince  desireth  the  creditt 
and  Benefitt  of  his  ownc  realme  then  afterwarde  he  doe  not  saie  that  her 
Matie.  hath  failed  in  any  Jott  to  perforaie  all  frendclye  duties  requisite  to 
tbe  establishinge  of  a  perfect  frendshippe.  Theise  and  the  like  they 
rcpaie  with  faire  wordes  but  my  hope  is  aU  one  with  Hassan  Bassa  that  by 
reason  of  the  Insurrocon  of  the  Mores  in  dcspightof  their  harta  Ihey  shall 
be  forced  to  send  theire  Navie  to  sea. 

The  Grand  Signor  liath  latelio  commanded  the  Ragusian  Ambassador 
to  diu-ance  in  his  owne  house  under  custodie  of  a  Chausa  for  that  theire 
tribute  formerly  usuallye  tendred  here  in  September  either  of  poUecie  or 
negligence  sometimes  liath  bine  deferred  until  decembcr  sometimes  till 
marcho  and  later  rcceavingo  ahvaies  the  discharge  dated  at  the  receipte 
from  wch.  they  counted  to  the  ende  of  the  noxtc  yearo  and  rendred  vsualUo 
tlie  tribute  G  months  after  which  stealtheof  monthos  the  turkshave  latclya 
perceived  and  rciuiro  a  whole  yearo  and  live  mouthes  therefor,  by  accompte 
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due  unto  tlioin  which  is  the  cause  of  his  indurance  to  lastc  till  advise  from 
the  Signoi-ia. 

Your  hounors  most  dutifull  to  commaud 

Edwarde  Bauton. 
ThiB  3  JonoaHe  1588. 

A  few  days  later,  on  18  Jan.  1589-9,  Barton  writes  again  in  tho 
same  strain.  He  conhl  succeed  if  he  had  tho  hundredth  part  of 
what  the  king  of  Spain  spends.  Note  that  lie  is  daily  doing  hi3 
hest  to  incite  the  Turks  against  Philip,  but  with  small  success.  He 
alill  holies  for  the  rising  in  Tripoli.  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
the  parts  relating  to  my  suhject : — 

Right  honorable  by  my  last  of  the  il  of  Januarie  T  certified  your  honor 
of  the  dailie  exorcise  I  vso  in  tho  incitinge  of  thoise  against  the  k;  of 
Bpaine,  which  liitherto  hath  wrought  soe  sinall  proftit  asthatmy  associata 
in  the  same  travaile  throughe  dispaire  have  lefte  of,  though  Hassan  Bassa 
eo&tineweth  to  make  great  prepanicon  knowinge  or  at  least  hopinge  that 
thsre  will  shortlye  come  such  nowes  out  of  Barharie  as  will  make  tliom, 
where  nowe  they  will  not  for  iheire  owne  hounor,  bcnnefitt  of  their 
cuntne,  complishment  [comphance]  with  theire  manie  promises  to  her 
inatie  send  forthe  theire  fleete  against  theire  raortell  enuemiea,  they  shalba 
forced  to  maintenannce  of  theire  estates  to  performe  the  same  even  against 
theire  owne  subjects  ;  of  which  thoii;,'h  I  have  httle  hope  with  him  yet 
ceuenot  mysute  in  the  nieane  time  but  continewe  the  same  most  earnestlio. 
And  siirelye  yf  I  had  but  the  huudreth  pennye  the  k:  of  Spaine  bestoweth 
wdd  not  doubte  of  tho  obtainement  thoreof.  But  without  Corberous 
ve  his  soppe  it  is  harde  to  come  to  the  speachc  but  hardor  to  pronailo 
with  Phi  to. 


f      wii 


16  Janoiu-ic,  1588. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  1  Feb.  1588-9.  A  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint has  given  Barton  the  opportunity  of  icuiinding  the  Sultan  of 
his  many  promises.  Ragusa  was  regarded  as  a  tributary  f>tate,  but 
[jBaffusa  had  sent  four  thousand  mariners  at  tho  bidding  of  the  viceroy 
Naples,  the  nominee  of  Spain,  to  fight  against  England.  So  far, 
lierefore,  from  aid  coming  to  the  queen  from  her  friendship  with  the 
^Han,  it  had  gone  to  the  '  mightie  common  ennemie.'  The  sultan 
promised  to  put  an  end  to  such  siding  with  the  common  enemy, 
'»fl  sent  for  the  ambassador  of  the  tributary  republic.  Tho 
iccrny  (recipient  of  the  sixty  thousand  ducats)  again  promises  aid 
ring  the  summer,  but  Barton  admits  that  at  the  arsenal  ho  sees 
preparations,  while  Hassan  Pasha  {i>robably  wUh  regret  at  his 
){  pickings  out  of  the  expenditure)  again  expresses  his  belief 
'nothijig  will  be  dono  unless  the  Tripoli  tumult  should  come 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

I  was  crediblye  infonned  that  the  viceroy  of  Naples  hath  made  open 
proclamation  in  his  maister's  name  that  all  the  shippea  of  Levant  especi- 
ally tho  Hagnsians  vppon  pame  of  Urc  and  swordo  be  readio  to  como  this 
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sornmer  in  his  ayde  against  ber  matie  which  being  here  publishetl  I 
presentlte  went  to  the  viceroy  informinge  him  thereof  and  complayning 
on  the  Kagusians  whoe  notwithstandlnge  tbey  be  tributaries  to  the  Grand 
Signor  and  were  commanded  last  sommer  not  to  send  out  their  siiippes 
in  favour  of  the  k:  of  Spaine.  yet,  notwitbstandinge  they  not  oneh'e  di«- 
obeyed  his  commandment  therein  but  to  shewe  how  much  more  they ' 
alTectionnod  to  the  k:  of  Spaine  sent  also  with  them  i  thowaaudc  nu 
ners,  which  did  so  much  the  more  displease  her  matie  for  that  from 
Grand  Signor  and  those  subject  vuto  him  her  highness  did  raythcr  hop*^ 
for  ayde  against  the  mightie  common  ennemie  then  liinderance,  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  take  order  in  time  therefore  by  advertislnge  the 
Grand  Signor  thereof  and  procure  to  send  hia  straight  severe  command- 
ment vnio  the  Signoria  that  vppon  paine  of  his  displeasure  they  doe  not 
send  forth  theire  ahippes  or  pennitt  their  inarriners  to  goe  m  the  k:  of 
Spaine  hia  favor  against  her  matie  and  to  charge  their  Ambrs:  hereto 
admonisho  llieire  maisters  thereof,  perswadinge  him  that  by  this  bo 
should  clearlie  perceave  whither  they  bare  greater  affection  dutie  and 
obedience  to  the  Grand  Signor  or  the  k;  of  Spaine,  and  that  her  matie 
should  take  it  vorie  thanckfuUy  as  a  manefest  token  of  the  Grand  Signor 
affection  and  desier  of  tlie  prosperitie  of  her  maister's  affaires,  which  he 
promised  faitbfullie  to  doe  and  presentlye  sent  for  the  Ambrs.  what  passed 
betweene  them  as  yctt  I  cannot  tell,  for  that  as  yesterdaye  I  was  with 
him  there  about  and  since  hoarJe  no  further  of  it,  but  will  procure  the 
expedicon  earnestly.  Beinge  vppon  this  occasion  with  the  Viceroy  he 
again  perawaded  me  of  the  preparacous  of  his  maisters  fleete  against  tin's 
sommer,  but  goinge  dailie  to  the  Arsenall  1  see  no  such  likelyhoode  and 
Hassan  Bassa  himself  assureth  me  that  \Tiless  they  be  forced  therto  ^H 
the  tumults  of  Tripoly  they  will  not  send  forth  one  gallie.  ^H 

Other  for  the  present  I  have  not  to  certifye  your  honor,  but  wish  to  the 
same  all  perfect  felUcitie. 

Edwarde  Dartok. 

Ilnpataet  the  Crst  of  Pcbrunrie  1588.  i^| 

The  letti^.rs  I  have  been  able  to  use  written  by  Barton  end  with 
the  one  of  1  Feb.  10B9.  There  are  others,  however,  in  the  Record 
OJhee  ill  cipher,  which  ought  to  contain  more  Lntercsting  and 
vahiable  matter  than  the  iinciphered  letters.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  some  one  who  has  time  to  spare  would  tackle  the  cipher 
he  would  be  amply  rewarded.  The  '  Relationes  *  of  the  Venetian 
ambassftdora  which  have  been  bo  highly  praised  by  Itanke,  and 
from  the  manuscript  copies  of  which,  existiug  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  he  derived  so  much  valuable  and  unique  information  for 
hia  '  Sketch  of  the  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries '  and  his  *  History  of  tlie  Popes,'  would 
probably  give  other  letters  of  Barton,  and  throw  further  light  on 
the  efforts  nnide  by  htm  to  induce  the  sultan  to  send  a  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean  against  tho  Spaniard.  For,  as  Jfr.  Froude  hwa 
reminded  us,  the  war  did  not  finish  with  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
*  Esses  went  into  Cadiz  in  150C  as  Drake  had  gone  in  1587.'    Sir 


lEdward  Barton  coiitimietl  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  sultan 
laud  his  niiuisters,  and  prohiibly  did  his  best  to  secure  Turkish  aid, 
jnfterhehad  learned  the  truth  about  the  fate  of  the  preat  Armada 
and  the  preparations  which  hostile  observers  believed  to  bo  sufficient 
I 'to  carry  away  England  as  ballast/  Elizabeth  herself  assisted  to 
fjnaintaiu  a  good  understanding  by  entering  into  a  correspondence 
rtith  the  Sultan  Valida.  What  was  the  character  of  this  corre- 
f»|>ondencemay  to  some  extent  be  judged  by  the  following  translation  of 
j«  portion  of  one  of  the  Sultan  Yalida's  letters  as  given  by  Hakluyt. 

This  present  letter  is  wTitten  to  the  most  gracious  and  moat  glorious, 

yte  wisest  among  women,  and  chosen  among  those  which  triumph  vnder 

le  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  mighty  and  most  rich  gouernour, 

id  most  rare  among  womaukinde  in  the  world,  the  most  gracious  Queene 

England,  which  follow  the  steps  of  the  virgine  Mary,  whoso  end  be 

xsperous   and  perfect,  according  to  your  hearts  desire.     I  send  your 

Majesty  so  honorable  and  sweet  a  salution  of  peace,  that  all  the  flocke  of 

fighlingales  with  their  melody  cannot  attaiue  to  the  like,  much  losse  ibis 

inple  letter   of  mine.     The   singular    loue  which   we  liaue  couceiued 

one  toward  the  other  is  Hke  to  a  garden  of  pleasant  birds  :  aud  the  Lord 

Uod  vouchsafe  to  sane  and  keepe  you,  and  send  your  Maiesty  an  liappy 

Itud  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.     After  the  arriual  of 

[jOQr  honourable  i>resents  from  the  Court  of  your  Slaiesty,  your  Highnessu 

|«liill  vnderstand   that  thuy  came  in  such  a  season  that  euery  minute 

'  taiaistred  occasion  of  long  consolation  by  reason  of  the  comming  of  your 

■Maieaties  Ambassadour  to  the  triumphant  Court  of  the  Emperour,  to  our 

'10  great  contentment  as  we  could  possibly  wish,  who  brought  a  letter  from 

your  Maiesty,  wliich  with  great  honour  was  presented  vnto  vs  by  our 

eiinub,  the  paper  whereof  did  smell  most  fragrantly  of  contents  whereof 

Wehaue  heard  very  attentiuely  from  point  to  point.     I  tbinke  it  therefore 

expedient,  that  according  to  our  mutuall  affection,  in  any  thing  whatsoeuer 

^'^y  conceme  the  countreys  wliich  are  subject  to  your  Majesty,  I  nouer 

^ile,  hailing  information  giuen  vnto  me,  in  whatsoeuer  occasion  shall  bo 

'niiiistred,  to  giatifie  your  Majesty  to  my  power  in  any  reasonable  and 

Wnuenient  matter,  that  all  your  subiecta  businesses  and  affaires  may  haue 

•wished  and  happy  end.     For  I  will  alwayes  be  a  sollicitour  to  tlie  most 

I  highly  Emperour  for  your  Maiesties  aflfaires,  that  your  Maiesty  at  all 
^ftJe3  may  be  fully  satisfied.  Peace  be  to  your  Maiesty,  and  to  all  such 
>8  follow  rightly  the  way  of  God  ;  Written  the  first  day  of  the  Moone  of 
Sal)ie  Liuoll  in  the  yere  of  the  Prophet,  1002. 
In  1597  Su"  Edward  Barton  fell  ill  and  went  to  tlie  i.sbirul  of 
Halki,  one  of  the  Princes  Islands,  ten  miles  from  Con-stantinople, 
aa  i>sland  famous  as  having  been  respected  by  the  Turks,  and 
allowed  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Christians  down  to  the  Cireek 
revolution.  There,  possibly  in  the  monastery  over  which  Photius 
had  once  presided,  he  died.  A  slab  with  a  Latin  inscription,  the 
letters  of  which  are  in  relief,  celebrates  his  devotion  to  her  most 
glorious  majesty,  and  after  being  lost  sight  of  for  some  years  was 
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discovered  thirty  years  ago,  when  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  and  by  him  placed  in  tt  position  near  the  monastery 
where  it  is  now  protected.'" 

All  his  efforts,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  appear  to  have  been 
in  vain.  The  defeat  of  Lepanto,  the  war  with  Persia,  and  the  rising 
of  the  subject  provinces  in  North  Africa  did  much  to  deter  the  Turk 
from  lending  aid.  The  heavy  bribes  by  which  Spain  was  able  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  sultan  pro- 
bably did  more.  But  the  unreadiness  which  the  Turk  has  so  often 
shown  to  arrive  at  any  decision  upon  diplomatic  questions  until  he  is 
actually  forced  to  do  so  was  probably  the  main  reason  which  led  to 
Barton's  failure.  Just  as  when  in  1877  the  Porte  refused  to  listen 
to  the  united  voice  of  Europe,  or  again  as  when  it  refused  the 
urgent  request  of  Lord  Duflferin  to  send  troops  into  Egypt,  so  in 
the  Spanish  struggle  the  sultan  neglected  to  co-operate  with 
England.  There  was  abundance  of  promises,  but  one  excuse  after 
another  would  be  found,  and  the  end  was  the  usual  one,  that 
nothmg  was  done. 

Edwin  Pears. 

"  See  English  Histouical  Review,  vii.  IIG  (1S92). 
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The  Royal  Navy  tinder  Charles  I 


Part  I. — The  Seamen 

rPHE  life  of  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effiuglmiu  and  carl  of 
Jl  Nottingham,  commander  of  the  Knglii-li  ritt.4  in  15F8,  and  f(  r 
thirty-throe  years  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  may  he  repardtd  i;s 
the  link  hetween  the  medieval  and  modern  navy.  Born  in  1580  nr.d 
dying  in  1624,  his  era  connects  the  cogs  and  crayerss,  carracks  and 
balingers  of  the  Plautageneta,  then  still  in  use,  with  the  ostahlished 
royal  navy  of  James  I,  a  fleet  divided  into  rates,  controlled  on 
present  principles,  and  differinf^  but  little  in  essentials  from  that 
existing  up  to  the  intrudiiction  of  armour  and  machine  guns.  Hia 
|)eriod  of  authority  included  the  struggle  which  shaped  isolated 
maritime  essays  into  an  organised  navy  and  fasliioned  a  school  of 
Heamanship  of  which  the  traditions  have  never  since  been  lost. 
Although  we  cannot  point  to  any  impurtnnt  measure  known  to  be 
directly  due  to  his  initiative,  his  inHuenee,  during  at  any  rate  the 
earlier  half  of  his  time  of  office,  must,  judging  by  results,  have  been 
nlways  exercised  towards  the  selection  of  capable  men  for  cemmand, 
towards  the  adoption  of  any  promising  invention  or  improvement,  and 
towards  the  encouragement  and  welfare  of  the  seamen  on  whom  tho 
stress  of  work  and  danger  must  fall,  and  furwhtm  he  tilways  showed 
a  humane  sympathy.  At  the  time  of  trial  he  proved  himself  equal 
to  his  responsibilities,  and  that  he  was  so  well  served  hy  his 
subordinates  of  all  giades  implies  a  confidence  and  respect  on  their 
part  not  given  merely  to  a  peer  ami  an  officer  of  the  crown,  but  to 
one  in  whose  skill,  care,  and  kindliness  experience  had  already  taught 
men  of  all  ranks  to  confide.  Then,  as  now,  only  an  able  leader 
had  good  officers  and  willing  men.  He  elung  loo  long  to  office,  and 
his  old  age  was  sullied  by  an  eagerness  for  money  amounting 
almost  to  uvjuiee  and  by  the  unwavering  support  given  to  one  as 
imworihy  of  it  as  Mansell ;  no  allegation,  however,  was  ever  made 
against  his  own  honesty,  either  of  act  or  purpose,  and  for  the  rest 
his  years  are  his  best  excuse.  He  has  a  right  to  he  judged  by 
hia  season  of  vigorous  manhood,  when  acting  with  the  other  sea 
heroes  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  among  whom  be  holds  an  honourable 
place. 
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The  reign  of  James  I  may  be  lookeil  upon  as  a  maritime  truc^ 
daring  which  ohl  antagonisms  remained  latent  while  new  ones  wer^ 
springing  into  life.  The  contest  with  Spain  was  i)racticall,,^'' 
termuiateil,  that  power  having  been  vanquished  not  bo  much  bj^ 
English  superiority  of  seamanship  as  by  the  national  decay  due  t*^ 
causes  patent  to  ^1  students  of  history.  But  now  other  and  more^ 
dangerous  rivals  were  to  be  faced  in  France  and  the  Unite^W 
Provinces,  both  wealthier  than  England,  the  former  temporarily"^ 
strong  in  a  centralised  monarchy  of  which  the  resources  were  i(^^ 
be  wielded  by  Richelieu,  and  in  an  army  reorganised  and  a  navjr  '1 
created  by  him.  the  latter  spiritually  strong  from  the  same  sources  i 
as  had  stirred  English  thought,  with  traditions  of  naval  supremacy 
reaching  back  to  the  dawn  of  European  commerce  and  proud  of  a 
successful  contest  with  the  gi'eatest  of  European  states.  Moreover 
the  fresh  strife  was  to  be  waged  under  less  favourable  conditions 
than  heretofore.  Against  Spain  England  occupied  a  i)Osition  of 
strategical  advantage  ;  her  fleets  conctntrated  at  any  western  port 
could  strike  at  either  the  mother  country  or  at  the  straggUng, 
disconnected  colonies  of  the  new  world.  Against  France  and  the 
Netherlands  she  was  between  hammer  and  anvil,  her  own  harbours 
continually  threatened,  her  commerce  exposed  to  constant  attack, 
and  her  fleets  quite  insuftieient  in  strength  for  their  new  duties. 
Nor  had  tlie  interval  of  peace  been  utihsed  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  althuugh  it  cannot  be  said  that  warnings  were  wanting. 
The  royal  ships  were  fewer  in  number  and  of  little  greater  strength 
than  at  the  death  of  Ehzabeth  ;  few  iinprovementa  had  been  effected 
in  their  construction,  while  seamanship  had  greatly  deteriorated, 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  fishing  industry,  the  lack  of  enterprise 
and  long  voyages,  and  the  bad  treatment  of  the  men.  England 
was  still  dependent  on  Hussia  for  cordage  and  other  naval  neces- 
saries, an  athninistrative  weakness  of  which  Spain  had  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  in  1597  by  negotiating  with  the  rulers  of  Kussia 
and  Poland  for  a  cessation  ofsucli  exports  to  England  and  Holland,* 
but  a  weakness  which  might  have  formidable  results  with  enemies 
planted  on  the  line  of  communication.  The  Dutch  had  taken  the 
lesson  to  heart,  for,  since  that  year,  they  had  made  their  own 
cordage.* 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  wealth  and  state  revenues 
of  the  three  countries  would  show  the  relative  position  of  England 
to  be  still  less  favourable.  Although  the  commerce  of  this  country 
had  increased  during  the  reign  of  James,  the  royal  revenue,  except 
that  drawn  from  the  customs,  had  remained  nearly  stationary, 
while  the  administration  was  moro  extravagajit  than  that  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  salaries  of  officials  and  the  prices  of  materials 
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and  laboiir  were  higher,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  wars  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  had  indirectly  given  room 
for  eipan&ion  to  Enghsh  commercial  and  speculative  activity,  but, 
m  the  one  case,  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  and,  in  the  other,  the  truce 
with  Spain  had  enabled  both  countries  to  meet  their  rival  on  more 
equal  terms.  The  same  causes  operated  throughout  the  reign  of 
Charles,  for  it  may  be  held  that  the  place  of  England  as  a  naval 
power  in  1642  was  even  relatively  lower  than  in  1G25,  and  this 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  good  or  had  government,  for 
any  attempt  to  maintain  a  maritime  supremacy  comparative  to  the 
last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  entailed  national 
l)aDkrnptcy.  That  strength  was  a  temporary  and,  in  a  sennc, 
artificial  condition,  attributable  not  to  the  actual  power  or  resources 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  momentary  cessation  of  the  compression 
of  mercantile  rivalry  and  competition,  to  the  stimulus  due  to  the 
increase  of  circulating  coin,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  wave  of 
moral  exaltation  then  movhig  the  Teutonic  races.'  Indeed,  it  may 
wsuid  in  favour  of  the  ship-money  writs  that  but  for  the  fleets  they 
enabled  Charles  to  send  to  sea,  and  so  present  a  semblance  of  power, 
the  strife  with  France  and  Holland  might  have  been  precipitated  by 
Dearly  half  a  century.  That  they  had  some  such  intimiJatiug 
'nflaence  was  shown  by  the  care  taken  by  the  French  fleets  also 
emising  to  avoid  meeting  them,  and  the  cfTorts  of  the  French  court 
to  evade  the  tjuestion  of  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas.  It  was 
fcrtwiate  for  England  that  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  coincided 
^ith  the  first  Dutch  war,  for  had  the  strength  of  France  been  tben 
•'Town  into  the  balance  against  fleets  and  dockyards  still  organised 
^^  a  Tudor  scale,  which  had  undergone  little  expansion  during  two 
'"'^■'gns,  the  maritime  glory  of  this  country  might  have  had  an 
'^ly  end.  Even  if  Charles  had  not  quarrelled  with  his  parhaments, 
"0  grants  of  theirs  could  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
^f^nch  prosperity;  in  IGO'J,  after  paying  oft*  an  enormous  amount 
^^  crown  debts,  the  yearly  revenue  was  20,000,000  livroa,^  and  in 
1645  it  was  3,500.000/.''  The  onlinary  revenue  of  the  English 
frown  in  H310  was  KJl.OOO/.,  in  1G23  niil^OOOf.,  in  1035  018,000/.," 
^  ^nd  for  the  live  years  from  1037  to  1641  it  averaged  895,000/.  a 
^y^ar,  exclusive  of  ship  money.''  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
statistics  for  the  United  Provinces,  but  as  the  trade  and  commercial 
—  ^arme  on  which  they  rehed  were  greater  than  those  of  England  it 
■  is  obvious  that  a  contest  with  Frunce  alone  wouhl  have  over- 
Bwheimuigly  strained  our  resources  dm-ing  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 

^B  *  Hr.  del  Mar  {IIi*l,of  tlte  Precious  Metals,  p.  200),  rjuotlng  Tooke  And  D'Avenant, 
^BiUmfttes  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Eny^.aml  and  'Wales  in  15fi0  at  1,100,000/., 
^pid  in  niOO  at  l.MOO.OOO/. 

•  Martin,  Jiiit.  dc  In  Fiance,  x.  14(1.  *  Kolb,  CondiUon  of  Nalio>i<;,  p.  209. 

*  Gardiner.  Hist,  of  England,  x.  222.  '  I'tui.  Delates,  31  Aog,  ir.r.O. 
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and  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  states  would,  in  all  probability « 
have  been  most  disastrous  to  us.    M.  Lefevre  Pontalis  indeed,  i^ 
the  first  chapter  of  his  *  Vie  de  Jean  de  Witt '  states  exactly  that  tb^ 
Dutch  merchant  marine  comprised  10,000  sail  and  168,000  mea    > 
l)ut,  as  he  gives  no  authority  and  may  be  referring  to  any  one  <T^ 
the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  infonna*--^ 
tion  in  that  form  is  valueless  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  accession  of  Charles  led  to  a  more  active  prosecution  of  th^^ 
war  with  Spain,  signalised  by  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1625,  and  th^^ 
administrative  incidents  of  this  voyage  enable  us  to  measure  thes^^ 
decadence  of  seamanship  and  the  utter  collapse  of  the  official 
executive  during  the  twenty  years  of  peace.  Efforts  had  been 
made  to  get  the  fleet  away  during  the  summer,  but,  owing  to  want 
of  money,  stores,  and  men,  it  did  not  sail  till  8  Oct.,  too  late  in 
the  season  to  do  effective  service.  Disease  raged  amongst  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  assembled  at  Plymouth,  and  not  a  boat  went 
ashore  but  some  of  its  men  deserted.  Of  2,000  recruits  sent  first  to 
Holland  and  then  to  Plymouth  only  1,500  arrived  at  the  seaport,  of 
whom  500  were  ill ;  ^  and  the  few  professional  sea  captains  there, 
who  saw  the  unpromising  material  in  men  and  suppUes  being 
collected,  continually  warned  the  council  and  Buckingham  of  the 
i-esuUs  to  be  expected  from  the  quality  of  the  men  and  provisions 
and  the  want  of  clothing.  When  the  expedition  finally  sailed,  its 
equipment  appears  to  have  been  rather  that  of  a  defeated  and 
disheartened  fleet  returning  home  after  long  service  than  of  a  long 
planned  and  prepared  enterprise.  The  ships  were  leaky  and  their 
gear  defective  ;  the  *  St.  George '  was  fitted  with  sails  which  were 
used  by  the  *  Triumph '  in  1588,  while  her  shrouds  were  *  the  old 
"  Garland's  "  and  all  stark  rotten.'  Another  officer  writes :  *  There 
was  great  wrong  done  ...  by  pretending  the  ships  were  fit  to  go 
to  sea.'  ^  Even  before  they  left  port  the  casks  were  so  faulty  that 
beer  came  up  in  the  ships'  pumps,  so  that  by  November  they  were 
reduced  to  beverage  of  cider  '  that  stinks  worse  than  carrion,  and 
have  no  other  drink.'  A  few  days  after  leaving  Plymouth  it  was 
already  thought  necessary  to  put  five  men  on  four  men's  allowance, 
and  by  December  they  were  on  half  rations  which  *  stinks  so  as 
no  dog  of  Paris  Garden  would  eat  it.*  Men  ill  fed  and  ill  clothed, 
sent  across  the  bay  in  early  winter,  easily  broke  down,  and  when 
they  arrived  off  Cadiz,  after  a  twenty-one  days*  voyage,  and  before 
even  seeing  the  enemy,  one-fourth  of  the  men  on  six  of  the  men-of- 
war  were  on  the  sick  list.'"  The  *  Convertine  '  had  only  fifteen  men 
in  a  watch.    In  November  *  the  sickness  is  so  great  that  there  are 


•  Slats  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  vi.  23. 

'  Blundell  to  Buckingham,  t6t^.  ix.  15. 

••  There  were  only  nine  king's  ships  in  the  fleet. 
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t  seamen  enough  to  keep  the  watches/  "  ami  a  month  later  there 

o  not  ten  men  fit  for  duty  on  board  the  *  St.  George'  '*    Cecil, 

commander-in-chief,  was  a  soldier  of  only  average  capacity 

ustomed  to  the  methodical  Dutch  militiiry  discipline,  and  he  was 

ast  at  the  ways  of  his  officers,  who,  besides  being  ignoraiit  of 

ir  work,  shared  what  plunder  there  was  with  their  men.     Mixny 

ol  the  captains  were  landsmen  who  depended  on  their  subordinatcH 

to  handle  their  vessels,  and  these  men,  unaceuhtonied  to  large  ships 

and    to  sailing  in  comparatively  close  order,  were  constantly  in 

cultios.      It   does    not    seem    to    have   oct-iu'red    to   Cecil   or 

advisers  that   any  sailing  orders  were  necessary  during  the 

tyage  out,  and  the  result  of  independent  miinagement  was  that 

lUisions   were   freiiuenlly   occurring  ;    beakheadH,    galleries,    and 

wsprits  were  carried  away,  and  '  the  confusion  was  such  tiiafc 

irae  had  their  starboard  when  others  had  their  larboard  tacks  on 

ard.'"      Sometimes   the    ships  chased    eacli    other,    under   the 

presBion  that  they  were  enemies,  iiltboiigb  thr  ditferences  between 

the  Knglish  and  Spanish  schools  of  shipbuildnig  were  almost  os 

^hreai  as  those  to  be  observed  in  a  cruiser  of  the  middle  of  this 

^^entury  and  a  merchantman  of  the  same  time.     Two  transports 

I     %-ith  300  soldiers  on  board,  perhaps  thhikiug  that  they  had  better 

^^rospects  of  success  by  themselves  than  with  Cecil,  deserted  and 

^^tlirned  pirates." 

The  flagship  was  the  *  Anne  Koyal,'  Nottingham's  '  Ark  lioyal  * 
of  1588,  of  which  he  lovingly  waid  that  she  was  '  the  odd  ship  of 
the  world  for  all  conditions ;  '  she  was  handy  enough  for  tho 
^^Elizabethan  seanica  whu  built  her  and  knew  how  to  work  a  ship  at 
^■ea,  bat  she  did  not  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Cecil  and  bis  ofticers, 
^Hrho  complained  that  they  could  not  make  her  lie  to  and  that  she 
^Rolled  too  much  for  their  datnt}'  stomachs.  Nottingham's  opinion 
of  them  might  have  been  even  more  scathing  tban  theirs  of  the 

If  Anne  Hoy  ah'  More  justly  C'.'cil  expressed  his  astonishment 
It  the  amount  of  theft  which  prevailed.  He  could  not  prevent  his 
laptains  pillaging  the  cargoes  of  prizes,  '  a  thing  of  such  custom  at 
lea  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  be  remedied.'  The  men  he  considers 
the  worst  ever  seen ;  *  they  are  so  out  of  order  and  command  and  so 
btupeiied  that  punish  them  or  beat  them  they  will  scarce  stir.'  *•'  Sick 
and  starving  it  was  not  their  fault  if  they  were  dull  and  iuelllcient ; 
but  neither  Cecil  nor  those  next  him  in  rank  wtre  thn  men 
to  rouse  English  sailors  to  those  efforts  which,  when  well  Ictl,  they 
n  be  moved  to  make  under  circumstances  of  surpassing  distress. 


"  C€cil  to  Couway,  Ulate  Pajters,  Domestic,  CliarUM  I,  Ix.  39. 

»  Ibid.  %\.  49. 

'•  Lerefs  Jltlation  of  Cadii  Viiyage,  Coke  MSS. 

"  Colte  to  Backinghaju,  SUtte  Veipcra,  Domestic,  C/inila  T,  viii.  II. 

'*  Voi/rt^t  to  i'aiiii  in  l<>2'j  (Camden  .Society). 
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Perhaps  this  Cudh  oxpt'dition  indicates  the  low-water  mark  of 
English  seamanship.  There  have  been  many  previous  and  stibee- 
qaent  occaBions  when  fleets  were  sent  to  sea  equally  ill  found  and 
ill  provided,  but  never,  before  or  since,  have  we  such  accounts  of 
utter  incapacity  in  the  mere  everyday  work  of  a  sailor's  duties. 
The  shameful  picture  of  that  confused  mass  of  ships  crowded 
together  helplessly,  without  order  or  plan,  colliding  with  each  other, 
chasing  or  deserting  at  their  own  will,  the  officers  losing  spars  and 
sails  from  ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  their  art,  is  the 
indictment  against  the  government  of  James  I  which  had  allowed 
the  seamanship  of  Elizabeth  to  die  out  in  this  generation.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  new  system  of  the  commissionership  had 
been  tried  by  conditions  of  active  service,  and  on  the  side  of  stores 
and  provisions,  for  which  they  were  mainly  responsible,  the  break- 
down was  as  complete  as  on  the  side  of  navigation.  Assuming  their 
honesty,  which  wns  probable,  but  of  which  some  of  their  contempo- 
raries hint  doubts,  they  were  mostly  merchants  or  court  officials, 
unacquainted  with  naval  matters  and  evidently  unable  to  adopt  the 
routine  peace  control  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  the  wider 
requirements  of  war  time.  As  even  the  normal  method  of  inspec- 
tion was  almost  nominal,  depending  mainly  on  suborduiate  officials 
of  little  character,  capacity,  or  respousibility,  such  stores  as  were 
brought  now  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity  usually 
proved  expensive  and  bad.  Among  the  higher  officials  the  impres- 
sion given  by  the  State  Papers,  now  and  afterwards,  is  that  their 
chief  desire  was  to  get  money  sent  to  them  on  some  pretext — 
purchase  of  clothes  or  arms,  payment  of  wages,  &c. — and  that  they 
could  then  trust  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  account  for  its  expendi- 
ture, possibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  certainly  for  their  own. 
Kot  even  a  nominal  system  of  inspection  existed  in  the  victualling 
department.  Tiie  two  contractors,  Apsley  and  Darrell,  appear, 
when  the  commissioners  had  once  given  their  orders,  to  have  sent 
what  provisions  they  pleased  on  board  the  ships  quite  independently 
of  any  supervision  or  of  any  way  of  callmg  them  to  account  for 
supplies  infniitely  more  deadly  to  our  men  than  the  steel  and  lead 
of  the  eneni}'."^ 

Naval  historians  have  usually  considered  the  condition  of  the 
seaman,  a  mere  pawn  in  the  game,  as  of  little  account  compared 
with  graphic  descriptions  of  sea  fights  and  the  tactics  of  opposing 
fleets ;  he  had,  however,  not  only  existence  but  memories,  and  an 
examination  of  his  treatment  under  the  government  of  Charles  I 
will  systematise  scattered  references  and  may  go  far  to  explain  why 
the  royal  navy  *  went  solid  '  for  the  parhament  in  ir>42.  We  have 
seen  that  there  was  little  demand  for  his  services  during  the  reign 

'■  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  also  lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower,  wrb  victualler  from  1612  lill  1630, 
and  Sir  Sampson  Daiiell  (with  Apbloj)  from  1C23  lill  WAO, 


d 
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of  James  I,  though  the  few  men  employed  had  reason  to  be  mutinous 
and  discontented  under  their  scanty  fare  and  uncertain  wageB,'' 
With  Charles  on  the  throne  the  sea-going  population  was  called 
away  from  the  fisheries  and  trading  voyages  to  man  the  royal  fleets, 
akbough  the  attitude  of  the  parliament  caused  smaller  resources  to 
l>e  available  to  support  their  cost.  The  sailor,  being  a  despised  and 
inarticulate  ijuautity,  soon  felt  the  result-  When  the  ships  of  the 
Cadiz  tleet  straggled  ignominiously  home  in  midwinter,  some  to 
KiQgale,  some  to  Milford,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  and  other  western 
porls,  a  cry  for  help  went  up  from  the  captains  and  oflicials  con- 
cerned. The  *  AnneKoyal '  had  scarcely  fifteen  men  in  a  watch ;  a 
vessel  at  IMilford  had  not  sufBcient  to  man  her  long  boat,  and  the 
dried  tish  remaining  was  *  so  corrupt  and  had  that  the  very  savour 
thereof  is  contagious.'  "  Pemiington,  who  was  usually  more  intel- 
ligible than  gi-ammatical,  wrote  from  PljTnouth  that  '  the  greatest 
part  of  the  seamen  being  sick  or  dead,  so  that  few  of  them  have 
sufficient  sound  men  to  bring  their  ships  about,'  '^  and  '  a  miserable 
infection  among  them,  and  they  die  very  fast.'  St.  Leger  told 
Conway  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  move  the  men  till  they 
had  recovered  some  strength ;  '  they  stink  as  they  go,  and  the 
poor  rags  they  have  are  rotten  and  ready  to  fall  off/  and  that 
many  of  the  officers  were  in  nearly  as  bad  case  as  their  men.'" 
But  the  government  had  expended  all  its  available  means  in  the 
preparation,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  expedition,  and  could  neither  pay 
tliemen  ofl'nor  provide  them  with  clothes,  victuals,  or  medical  aid. 
iloreover  the  attention  of  Buckingham  was  fixed  rather  on  the 
t<iuipment  of  another  fleet  than  on  the  plight  of  the  men,  a  con- 
<^itiou  which  he  doubtless  regarded  as  one  they  should  accept 
Witarally,  and  a  detail  unworthy  of  la  haute  poliiiqne  in  which  he 
"wd  his  master  intrepidly  couKidered  themselves  such  proficients, 
Bennington  had  orders  tocollect  fortysail  at  Plymouth,  but  as  yet  had 
0%  four  ships.'^'  There  were  no  stores,  no  surgeons,  and  no  drugs, 
^1-'  reported,  and  everything  on  board  the  returned  vessels  would 
^lave  to  be  replaced,  even  the  hammocks  being  *  infected  and  loath- 
some ;  *  the  mayor  of  the  town  would  not  permit  the  sick  men  to  be 
put  ashore,  so  that  contagion  spread  among  the  few  healthy  remaiii- 
'I'g.  He  hints  that  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  fresh  men  to  go 
Hen  they  hud  their  probable  fate  before  their  eyes.  All  the  remedy 
the  council  seemed  to  find  was  to  order  the  commissioners  to  pre- 
Ipare  estimates  for  fleets  of  various  strengths,  while  the  *  Anne 
jiloyal '  and  four  other  ships  were  lying  in  the  Downs  with  their 
f* companies  almost  grown  desperate/  the  men  dying  daily  and  tho 
jrvivors  mutinous.    In  March  Pemiington,  who  was  an  honest, 

•'  Emolish  Historical  Review,  vii,  474/.,  Joly  1892, 

"  State  FaiKrs,  Domestic,  Cluirlcs  I,  xviii,  03  i. 

"  Ibid.  75.  «  Ibid.  xii.  81.  »'  Rid.  xx.  25,  Febraary  iG2C. 
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atrai{j;ljtforwar(l  man  ami  a  good  seaman,  and  who  wrote  to  Buck- 
ingbiun  in  an  independent  and  even  reproving  way,  wliich  reflec-ta^ 
some  credit  on  both  of  them  in  that  Bcrvile  age,  says  that  he  has^i 
twenty-uine  ships,  but  neither  victuals,  clothes,  nor  men  ;  that  those 
Bent  down  run  away  as  fast  as  they  are  pressed.     '  I  wish  you  wero^ 
a  spectator  ti  little,  to  hear  then*  cries  and  exclamations;  here  di< 
oi;^ht  or  ton  daily,'  and,  if  something  is  not  done,  'you  will  hreaM 
my  heart.' '"-   Under  James  the  men  had  considered  that  tlie  galleya 
were  better  than  the  royal  service ;  thus  early  in  the  reign  of  his. 
son  they  had  eorae  to  the  conclusion  that  hanging  was  preferable.* 
But  Buckingham  was  quite  superior  to  nil  such    particulars 
Complaints  hn<l  Iji  en  made  to  him  that  merchantmen  were  chase 
into  the  Downs  by  Dinikirkors,  while  the  men-of-war  lying  there 
did  not  even  weigh  anchor.     He  Kharply  censured  Palmc-r,  who  ws 
in  command,  but  Palmer's  reply  was  a  variation  of  the  old  lej 
defence  ;  thi^y  had  not  been  chased,  and  if  they  bad  been  he  was  witl 
out  victuals  or  necessaries  enabling  him  to  move.'**    Ah  the  captain 
one  of  his  ships  wrote  to  Nicholas  that  be  had  no  sails,  and  that  ht 
could  not  obtain  their  delivery  without  cash  payment,  the  secon^ 
portion  of  his  statement  was  probably  true.     The  gi'eatest  strei 
however,  fell  upon  Pennington  at  Plymouth.     It  need  hardly 
said  that  there  was  not  yet  a  dockyard  there ;  but  there  was  not 
even  a  government  storebou.se,  the  laek   ol  which  mattered   less 
us  there  were  no  stores,  such  provisions  as  were  procured  being 
urgently  needed  for  the  daily  re<iutrements  of  the  crews.     In  April 
Pennuigton  heard  that  there  was  2,000^.  coming  down,  but  he  was 
alreatly  indebted  "i.^OO/.,  for  which  he  had  pledged  his  own  credit^H 
and  his  estate  ran  risk  of  foreclosure  unless  the  mortgage  wai^| 
cleared.'^     He  adds :  '  I  pray  you  to  consider  what  these  poor  souls 
have  endured  for  the  space  of  these  thirteen  or  fourteen  months 
by  sickness,  badness  of  victuals,  and  nakedness.'     Official  routine 
worked,  in  some  respects,  smoothly  enough.     If  some  of  the  ofiicel|H 
and  men — like  those  of  the  '  St.  Peter,'  a  prize  in  the  royal  servic^^ 
— petitioned  Buckingham  direct,  begging  for  their  discharge,  saying 
that  they  could  get  neither  pay  nor  food  and  would  have  perished 
from  want  if  tbey  had  not  been  supplied  by  their  friends,  they  wci 
referred  to  the  commissioners,  who  suavely  remarked  :    *  Tbere  ai 
many  other  shipa  in  the  same  predicament.'  *'     If  others  applied 
direct  to  the  connnissioners,   they  were  told  to  go  to  those   wb^H 
hired  them,  as  the  navy  board  would  '  neither  meddle  nor  make^l 
with  them,  *  which  answer  of  theirs  I  find  strange,'  says  Penning- 
ton.^''    One  day  Iho  crow  of  the  '  Swiftsuro '  mutinied  and  wei 


"  Stiiie  Papers.  Domestic,  Charles  I,  xxii.  33,  and  Coke  MHS.  4  Mar.  t«i2rt. 

»  Coke  MSS.  27  Feb.  162G.     *'  State  Pa/jfrs,  D<.mmtic,  Charles  /.  xiii.  07  and  73. 


PniM 

Ibid.  xxiv.  U,  and  Coke  MSS.  12  Apr.  1020. 
Slate  Pdj'frs,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  xxiv.  24. 


Ibid.  sxv.  45. 
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ashore,  intending  to  desert  in  a  body.  He  went  after  them  and 
persuaded  them  to  riBturn,  but  *  their  cases  are  so  lamentable  that 
they  are  not  much  to  be  blamed,  for  when  men  have  endured 
misery  at  sea  and  cannot  be  relieved  at  home  in  their  own  country, 
what  a  misery  of  miseries  is  it ! ' "  Not  all  the  officers  of  rank 
vere  as  kindly  as  Pennington ;  Sir  John  Watts  could  only  see 
in  the  clamour  of  ragged  and  starving  men  'insolent  mis- 
demeanours.' At  Harwich  the  mutineers  vowed  that  they  would 
no  longer  shiver  on  board,  but  would  lie  in  the  best  beds  in  the 
town,  all  the  elysium  the  poor  fellows  aspired  to.  It  almost  seemed 
as  though  the  naval  service  was  disintegrating  and  that  such 
organisation  as  it  had  attained  was  to  be  broken  up,  since  the  ship- 
wrights and  labourers  at  the  dockyards  were  also  unpaid,  although 
they  did  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  credit.  Pennington  was 
now  almost  despairing,  and  said  that  having  kept  the  men  together 
hy  promises  as  long  as  he  could  only  immediate  payment  would 
prevent  them  deserting  en  masse,  and  *  it  would  grieve  any  man's 
heart  to  hear  their  lamentations,  to  see  their  wants  and  nakedncbs, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  help  them.'  ^^^  There  is  a  curious  resemblance 
l^etween  these  words  and  those  used  nearly  forty  years  before  by 
Nottingham  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  men  who  had  saved 
England  from  the  Armada,  and  who  were  likewise  left  to  starve  and 
die,  their  work  being  done.  But  any  comparison  is,  within  certain 
^its,  in  favour  of  Charles  and  Buckingham.  Elizabetli  liad 
^oney,  but  all  through  her  life  held  that  men  were  cheaper  than 
sold.  In  1G26  the  sailors  were  the  first  victims  of  the  quarrel 
"^'tween  king  and  parUament,  a  struggle  in  which,  and  in  its  legacy 
^'^  foreign  wars,  they  bore  a  heavy  share  of  the  burden,  and  from 
^^ich  even  to-day  they  have  reaped  less  benefit  than  any  other 
''^^Ss  of  the  community. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  Cadiz  fleet  was  under  300,000^,  but 

.^*^  1631  it  was  calculated  that  altogether,  for  the  land  and  sea  forces, 

!*•  liad  amounted  to  half  a  million,'"  and  as  the  government  found 

*•  impossible  to  procure  this  or  any  serviceable  sum  they  resorted  to 

*^«  expedient  of  nominally  raising  wages  all  round.^'     The  seaman's 

^onthly  pay,  ten  shillings  during  the  reign  of  James,  had  been 

,  ^mporarily  raised  to  fourteen  for  the  attack  on  Cadiz ;  in  future 

^^  was  to  be  permanently  fifteen  shillings,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 

Sixpence  for  the  Chatham  chest,  fourpence  for  a  preacher,  and  two- 

l>ence  for  a  barber,  and,  as  the  scale  remained  in  force  till  the  civil 

"^ar,  and  was  eventually  paid  with  comparative  punctuality,  I  append 

the  full  list  for  all  ranks,  per  month,  here.-- 

**  Pennington  to  Buckingham,  ibid.  xxiv.  33. 

«»  Ibid.  xxiv.  65.  *>  Ibid,  cxcvl.  32. 

"  Proc.  April  1G26. 

"  State  Fapers,  Dovieslic,  Charles  I,  xxxv.  19,  and  Add.  MSS.  9330,  f.  24. 
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The  purpose  iu  appointing  lieutenants  was 

to  breed  young  gentlemen  for  the  sea  sernce  ....  The  reason  why 
there  are  not  now  so  many  able  sea-captains  as  there  is  use  of  is  because 
there  hath  not  been  formerly  allowance  for  lieutenants,  whereby  gentlemen  ■ 
of  worth  and  quality  might  be  encouraged  to  go  to  sea.  And  if  peace  had 
held  a  little  longer  the  old  sea  captains  would  have  been  worn  out, 
tliat  the  state  must  have  relied  wholly  on  mechanick  men  that  have  been] 
bred  up  from  swabbers,  and  ....  to  make  many  of  tliem  would  caus< 
sea  service  in  time  to  be  despised  by  gentlemen  of  worth,  who  will  refosej 
to  serve  at  sea  under  such  captains.-''^ 

According  to  this  view  the  original  naval  lieutenant  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  modern  midshipman,  in  which  case  his  pay  seems  very 
high,  unless  it  in  to  be  explained  by  the  tendency  to  favour  social 
position.  The  midshi]m:ian,  introduced  somewhat  later,  wasatlirBt 
only  an  able  Beanian  with  special  duties. 

As  at  the  time  the  crown  was  making  these  liberal  promises  it| 
had  not  suliicient  money  to  lit  out  two  ships  retiuired  for  specialj 
service  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  as  vessels  were  being  kept  in] 
nominal  employment  because  even  a  few  hundred  pounds  could  not' 
ho  raised  wherewith  to  pay  off  their  crews,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  nien  showed  no  renewed  eagerness  to  die  lingeringly  for  their 
country,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  April  needed  a  corollary  in 
the  shape  of  another  threatening  deserters  with  the  penalty  of  de.ith. 
This  was  issued  on  18  June,  and  a  week  later  the  crew  of  the  *  Lion  * 

"  Accoriliiig  to  rate  cf  ahJp. 

''  Unly  to  Ist,  2iid,  unci  3id  rnLes;  'a  plucc  not  formerly  allowed.' 

>>  ■  Not  formerly  allowed ; '  liis  duties  were  akin  to  those  of  a  musketry  instructor 
of  to-dav. 

»•  Six  rates  of  vessels  aro  classified.  All  cany  trumpeters,  and  the  first  four 
drummers  and  fifers.  It  shoulil,  perhaps,  be  noted  tbat  both  lioulcimnls  and  corporals 
were  employed  iu  lo88,  but  afterwards  discontinued. 

»'  £gcrtoa  MSS.  2541,  f.  131. 


at  Portsmouth,  4CM3  or  500  strong,  left  the  ship  with  the  mtcntion 
of  marching  up  to  Loiicion,     The  officers  read  the  last  proclamation 
to  them,  and  promised  to  write  about  their  grievances  ;  but  tho  men, 
qnile  uuappalled,   replied   that   '  their   wives   and   chiluren  were 
starring  and  they  perishing  on  board.'  '*    Wives  and  children  were 
neglected    factors   in    the   dynastic  combinations  of  Charles   and 
Jiackingham,  and  hu^hunds  and  fathers  might  consider  lliemselves 
siniply  rewarded  if  their  efforts  enabled  t!ie  king  to  restore  the 
Palatinate   to  his   nephew.     The   coniniissioners   complaint d   de- 
spondingly  that  they  were  unable  to  progi-ess  with  the  new  fleet  while 
the  back  wages  were  unpaid,  and  '  the  continual  clamour  .  .  .  doth 
much  distract  and  discourage  us.'  ^^    The  '  Swiftsure '  at  Portsmouth 
had  only  150  instead  of  250  men,  of  whom  fifty  were  raw  boys,  and 
all  the  other  ships  there  were  but  half  manned.      Palmer,  com- 
manding in  the  Dowus,  had  never  suffered  such  extremity  oven  in 
BpBvar  time,  he  said,  and  liis  men  flatly  refused  to  work  unh ss  they 
Bfrere  fed,  a  really  justifiable  form  of  strike.      At  this  date  there 
^vrere  six  men-of-war  and  ten  armed  merchantmen  at  Portsmouth, 
but,  says  Gyffard,  tho  men  '  run  away  as  fast  as  they  are  sent  ,  .  . 
all  things  so  out  of  order  as  that  I  cannot  see  almost  any  possi- 
hility  for  the  whole  fleet  to  go  to  sea  in  a  long  time.'  ^"     The  inten- 
sity of  Captain  Gyffard's  feehngs  somewhat  obscured  his  clearness 
wf  expression.     The  lessons  of  the  previous  year  appear  to  hnvo 
taught  nothing ;  the  victuallers  were  still  sending  in  provisions  of 
the  old  bad  quality,  and  the  beef  sent  to  Portsmouth  weighed  only 
2  lbs.  the  piece,  instead  of  the  4  lbs.  for  which  the  crown  was  char|j!ed. 
The  Chatham  shipwrights  threatened  to  cease  work  unless  they 
Were  paid,  and  Pennington,  now  at  Portsmouth,  wrote  that  after  all 
'De  preparations,  extending  over  same  months,  there  were  no  ham- 
"Mocks  and  not  even  cans  or  platters  to  eat  and  drink  from.     All 
these  requests  and  complaints  poured  in  nearly  daily  on  Bucking- 
l^nitii  who  should  have  l>een  an  organising  genius  to  deal  with  the 

I  •^'^'Uiplex  disorder,  instead  of  merely  a  man  of  some  talent  and  much 
^^ptiniisra,  also  troubled  by  a  refractory  parliament,  perverse  con- 
tinental powers  scornful  of  his  ingenuous  diplomacy,  and  the  varied 
^fisponsihilities  of  all  the  otht-r  departments  of  the  government.  In 
September  the  commivSHioners  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  debt  of 
^,000/.  a  month  was  being  incurred  for  want  of  14,000/.  to  pay  off 
the  men,  who  were  now  redueeil  to  stealing  their  daily  food  ;  those 
•a  the  river  were  so  disorderly  that  the  board  could  not  meet  without 
Janger,  as  the  sailors  threatened  to  break  the  doors  down  on  them 
and  the  shipwrights  from  Chatham  had  besieged  them  for  twenty 
days/^  By  this  time,  however,  as  the  result  of  requiring  the  coast 
towns  to  provide  ships,  forced  loans,  and  other  measures,  Willoughby 


••  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charks  I,  xxx.  48. 
**  Ibid,  xxziii.  27,  July  lG3l>. 


••  Ibid.  76. 

•'  Ibid.  XXXV.  44. 
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was  at  sea  willi  a  ^e^i.  but  one  which  was  si  third  weaker  in  strength 
than  had  heoii  intended.  Before  reachin*;  Falmouth  he  found 
twenty  tuns  of  '  utinking  beer '  on  his  own  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Rcjuadron  was  as  ill  off.  The  men  were  •  poor  iind  moan  '  physically, 
and  deficient  in  mnnber,  the  storos  jrenerally  bad  and  insufficient, 
there  being  only  enouf:;!!  provisions  to  go  to  llie  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  back  again,  and  the  excursion  bemg  useless,  because  too  late  in 
the  year,  when  all  the  enemies'  tleets  had  returned  honie.^'^  The 
complaint  of  want  of  men  was  met  by  an  order  that  lie  should 
take  on  board  500  soldiers  to  help  in  working  the  ships ;  in  two 
vessels  intended  for  him  two-thirds  of  the  men  had  run  away,  being 
too  glad  to  escape  at  the  cost  of  forfeiting  five  months'  wages  due 
to  them,  and  the  comminsioners  proposed  to  fill  their  places  *  by 
forcing  men  to  work  with  thrcatenings,  having  no  money  to  pay 
them."  "  The  artless  belief  of  their  kind  in  tlte  ctlicacy  of  threats 
once  more  placed  them  in  a  foolish  position.  The  crew  of  the '  Happy 
Entrance  '  refused  to  sail,  saying  that  they  would  rather  be  hanged 
ashore  than  starve  at  sea,^'  but  even  the  relentless  egotism  of 
Charles  was  not  equal  to  hanging  them. 

It  may  be  said  fur  the  commissioners  that  their  position  was 
not  a  happy  one,  seeing  tliat  they  wore  continually  ordered  to  per- 
form impossibilities.  "When  they  were  told  to  provide  fresh  ships  and 
men.  they  retorted  that  they  wore  already  keeping  twelve  vessels  in 
pay  tor  want  of  money  to  discharge  the  crews,  the  wages  bill  alone 
running  at  the  rate  of  1,782/.  a  month.*''  Other  men  sent  away 
with  tickets,  which  could  not  be  paid  when  presented,  congregated 
round  their  house  whenever  they  met  for  business,  shouting  and 
threatening  and  causing  them  actual  personal  fear.  There  was 
2O,O0OL  owing  to  the  victuallers,  {ind  they,  in  December,  refused 
any  further  supplies  until  they  had  some  money,  the  result  \mng 
that,  at  Portsmouth,  '  the  common  seamen  grew  insolent  for  want 
of  victuals,'  wrote  Sir  John  Watts,  who,  in  his  own  person,  only 
suffered  from  the  insolence  of  a  well-lmed  belly.  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
the  chief  victualling  contractor,  justified  himself  to  the  council  and 
pointed  out  the  serious  consequences  to  be  feared.**"' 

l!y  llie  late  nuitinous  carnage  of  those  few  sailors  of  but  one  of 
H.M,  ships,  the  '  Reformation,'  the  humoiu'sof  the  rest  of  the  fleet  may  bo 
conjcctnreil  .  .  .  AVlmt  <lisonller,  iheii,  may  bo  feared  if  twtnty  tiraoa  llmt 
number,  having  no  promise  of  speedy  payment,  no  victuals,  fresh  or  salt,  nor 
ground  for  tlieofiiccrs  to  persuade  or  control — for,  alas !  say  they,  when  men 
liavu  no  money  nor  clotlit'S  to  wear  (much  less  to  pawn),  nor  victuals  to  eat, 
what  would  you  have  them  do?  Starve  ?  This  is  likely  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ships  now  in  the  Downs  and  those  at  Portsmouth,  having  not 
two  days'  victuals  if  equally  divided  ,  .  .  .  not  having  any  victuals  at  all 


*'  Willoughby  to  Nicholas,  ihid.  xixv.  102  ami  10ft  t 
«  Ibid,  xxxvi.  (iO.  *'  Ihid.  xxsvii.  57. 

«  Ibid.  xli.  r.r,.  1C.20. 
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Imt  from  hand  to  mouth  upon  the  credit  of  my  deputies,  who' are  able  to 
tmtno  kmger,  so  as  this  great  disorder  may  be  seen  bearing  very  near 
ma.  to  the  point  of  extremity. 

Aboat  2,200  men  were  in  this  plight,  and  matters  must  indeed  have 
lieen  bod  when  it  was  no  longer  to  the  victualler's  profit  to  supply 
the  carrion  beef  and  fetid  beer  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  feed  seamen.  Punishment  and  promises  were  becoming  equally 
useless.  An  officer  at  Portsmouth  had  to  confess  that  punishing 
bis  men  only  made  them  more  rebellious,  and  they  revenged  them- 
selves by  cutting  his  ship's  cable,  in  hopes  that  she  might  drift 
ashore ;  like  Apsley,  he  remarked  that  they  were  only  victualled 
firom  hand  to  mouth,  but  adds,  'with  refuse  and  old  stuff.' ^^ 
Charles  was  going  to  recover  the  Palatinate  by  means  of  his  fleet, 
iHit  Pennington's  opinion  of  the  armed  merchantmen  which  made 
Qp  the  bulk  of  the  royal  force  was  not  high.  He  considered  that 
tvo  men-of-war  could  beat  the  fifteen  he  had  with  him,  as  their 
ordnance  was  mostly  useless  and  they  had  not  ammunition  for 
mm  than  a  two  hours'  fight.^"  Nor,  from  incidental  references, 
can  the  discipline  on  these  auxiliary  ships  have  been  such  as  to 
promise  success.  In  1625  they  had  to  be  forced  under  fire  at  Cadiz 
by  threats ;  in  1628,  at  Bochelle,  they  fired  vigorously  but  well  out 
of  any  useful  or  hazardous  range.  Li  this  year  the  captain  of  one 
of  them  killed,  injured,  and  maltreated  his  men,  while  ho  and  five 
gentlemen  volunteers  consumed  sixteen  men's  allowance  of  food  every 
^y,  and  in  January  1627,  when  some  of  them  lying  in  Stokes  Bay 
veie  ordered  westward,  they  mutinied  and  would  only  sail  for  the 

In  despair  the  council  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  special 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  nineteen  in 
nmnber  and  including  eight  seamen,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
tinie,  but  probably  from  sheer  prescription  of  routine.*''  While  the 
^val  organisation  was  crumbling  they  took  careful  measurements 
0^  the  dimensions  of  each  ship,  and  anxiously  examined  whether 
^Qnrell  had  used  his  own  or  government  barges  for  the  conveyance 
^i  stores.  When  they  inquired  at  what  cost  ships  were  built,  the 
^sver  came  in  a  petition  from  the  Chatham  shipwrights  that  they 
had  been  twelve  months  *  without  one  penny  pay,  neither  having 
i^y  allowance  for  meat  or  drink,  by  which  many  of  tliem  having 
pawned  all  they  can,  others  turned  out  of  doors  for  non-payment  of 
'ent,  which  with  the  cries  of  their  wives  and  children  for  food  and 
necessaries  doth  utterly  dishearten  them.'''"  John  Wells,  store- 
keeper to  the  navy,  had  7^  years'  pay  owing  tohim,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  unless  he  was  more  honest  than  his  fellows,  the  crown, 
if  it  did  not  pay  him  directly,  had  to  do  so  indirectly.    The  treasurer 

"  Pbilpott  to  Nicholas,  ibid.  liii.  8  and  77.  *"  Ibid.  xlii.  100. 

**  13  Dec.  IC2C.  "  State  Paptrs, Domeitic,  Cltarles  T,  xlii.  137. 
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of  the  navy,  like  the  victualler,  had  refused  to  make  any  more 
advances  on  his  own  credit,  but  when  the  Chatham  men  marched 
up  to  London  in  a  body  he  promised  to  settle  their  claims,  a  promise 
which  was  not  fulfilled.  Then  the  special  commissioners  had  to 
deal  with  the  crews  of  the  '  Lion,'  '  Vaugnard,'  and  '  Reformation.' 
The  men  of  tlie  '  Vanytuird  '  told  them  that  they  were  in  want  of 
food,  clothing,  iiring,  and  lodging,  '  bcmg  forced  to  lie  on  the  cold 
decks.' ''  The  sailors,  like  the  shipwrights,  came  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  relief,  but  with  even  less  success.  Their 
ragged  misery  was  an  outrage  on  the  curled  and  scented  decorum 
of  tlie  court,  and  Charles  perhaps  feared  that  they  miglit  not  con- 
Jino  themselves  to  mere  vociferation,  and  had  no  liking  for  the  part 
of  a  Richard  Plantagenet  in  face  of  a  threatening  mob.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  ordering  the  lord  mnyor  to  guard  the  gates  and 
prevent  them  coming  near  the  court,  and  Apsley,  in  liis  other 
capacity  as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  directed  to  •  repress  the 
insolcnc'ies  of  mariners '  by  '  shot  or  other  offensive  ways/  ''"^  Pro- 
baVdy  death  from  Apsley 's  'shot'  was,  even  if  as  certain,  a  less 
painful  fate  than  that  from  his  victuals.  As  for  Charles,  "we 
may  suppose  that  the  lesson  in  kingly  honour,  justice,  and 
responsibility  was  not  thrown  away  on  those  of  his  seamen  who 
lived  till  1042.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  straits  of  the  govern- 
ment large  schemes  relating  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  ships 
and  the  construction  of  new  docks  were  being  continually  planned. 
In  naval  as  in  other  alFaii's  Buckingham's  vision  was  fixed  on  the 
future,  careless  of  the  present.  Such  money  and  supplies  as  were 
obtamed  did  not  go  far  towards  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
sailors.  In  May  Mcrvyn  found  that  his  own  crew  came  un- 
pleasantly '  'twixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility,'  for, '  by  reason  of  want 
of  clothing,  they  are  become  so  loathsome  and  so  nastily  sick  as  to 
be  not  only  until  to  labour  but  to  live.''^  Among  the  State  Papers, 
undated  but  assigned  to  this  year,  occurs  the  first  instance  of  a 
round  robin  that  1  have  noticed  ;  the  men  signing  it  refuse  to  weigh 
anchor  until  provisioned.'" 

I>cspite  all  these  drawbacks  Buckingham  had  contrived  to  get 
together  the  lllie  fleet  of  1027,  by  various  means,  although  the  pecu- 
niary receipts  were  not  nearly'  adequate  to  the  requirements.  Some 
3,800  seamen  were  employed,  and  when  they  came  home  were  worse 
off  than  ever,  and  the  monotonous  sequence  of  complaintn  was  con- 
tinued with  greater  intensity.  Tbe  crew  of  the '  Assurance  *  deserted 
in  a  body ;  the  sailors  at  Plymouth  were  stealing  tlie  soldiers'  arms 
and  selling  them  to  obtain  bread,*'*  and  wages  were  running  on  at 
the  rate  of  5,000L  a  month,  because  there  was  no  money  wherewith  to 

"  State  Papers,  Dottttsiic,  dkirles  I,  xVtt.  6S,  January  1627. 

»*  Ibid.  liii.  9  and  10,  February  1(J27.        *'  Mervyn  to  Bi'.okingham,  ibid.  Ixir.  76. 

"  Jbid.  lixxviii.  02,  1027.  "  Ibid.  Us»v.  CI. 


bay  off  the  men.'"  By  December  500  sailors  of  tbti  returned  fleet  lind 

[died at  Plymouth,  and  both  there  and  at  Portsmouth  the  townspeople 

[refused  to  have  the  sick  men  billeted  ashore,  for  at  Plymouth  they 

professed  to  have  never  shaken  oil  the  infectious  fever  spread  by 

the  men  of  the  Cadiz  fleet.     If  we  had  any  statistics  at  all  of  the 

and  disease  on  board  the  fleets  of  1G25  -8,  the  figures  would 

rohably  be  ghastly  in  the  terrible  mental  and  physical  suffering 

[they  would  represent ;  in  this  century  the  '  wniling-place '  on  tho 

inays  of  Amsterdam,  where  tlie  friends  and  relatives  of  Dutelh 

Bailors  bid  them  farewell,  was  well  known,  but  every  royal  ship  was 

a  wailing-place   for   English   wires   and   mothers.      Nicholas,   as 

Bockingham's   secretary,  sometimes  had  franker  communications 

were  sent  to  his  master.     Mcrvyn  wrote  to  him  that  the  khig 

ifouUl  shortly  have  more  ships  than  men,  there  bcin^;  commonly 

twenty  or  thirty  fresh  cases  of  sickness  every  day,  and 

more  than  miserable  condition  of  the  men,  who  have  neither  shoes, 
[Wockings,  nor  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness  .  .  .  all  the  ships  are  so 
infwlioos  that  I  fear  if  we  hold  the  sea  cue  month  wo  shall  not  bring  men 
wiough  home  to  moor  the  ships.  You  may  tliiiik  I  make  it  worse,  but  I 
vow  to  God  tliat  I  cannot  dehver  it  in  words.  .  .  .  The  poor  men  bear  all 
M  patiently  as  they  can  ...  I  much  wonder  that  so  httle  care  bo  tukeii 
to  preserve  men  that  are  so  hardly  bred.  I  have  used  my  best  cunning 
to  make  the  '  Vanguard  '  wholesome.  I  have  caused  her  to  be  washed  all 
o^'er,  fore  and  aft,  every  second  day  ;  to  be  perfume  1  with  tar  burnt  and 
WUikincense  ;  to  be  aired  'twixt  decks  with  paus  of  charcoal ;  to  bo  twice 
1  Week  washed  with  vinegar.  .  .  .  Yet  if  to-day  we  get  together  200  men 
^thin  four  days  afterwards  we  have  not  one  hundred.'"^ 

"atts,  at  Portsmouth,  who  in  the  mtervals  of  solicitation  of  money 

'oj*  himself  and  preferment  for  his  son  wrote  abusively  of  men  who 

Aaked  at  least  food  and  clothing  in  midwinter,  was  a  man  after 

l^^uarles's  own  heart,  for  he  also  had  arranged  with  the  governor  of 

le  town  to  use  *  shot,'  if  necesaarv,  when  the  seamen  came  showing 

•*Jeir  tattered  clothes  and  making  *  scandalous  speeches.'  '*"    Mervyn, 

^^*  the  letter  to  Nicholas  quoted  above,  admits  that  he  has  overdrawn 

^^^  pay,  but  asks  for  another  advance,  and  doubtless  olhcers  who 

Hd  friends  at  court,  or  who  could  afford  to  bribe,  had  little  difficulty 

^Q  obtaining  their  salaries.    Nicholas,  for  instance,  who  aubscquontly 

developed  into  a  knight  and  secretary  of  state,  had  an  itching  palm  cm 

Ccasion.   On  the  other  hand,  oven  in  later  years,  when  the  pressure 

^as  not  so  great,  if  the  paymaster  or  pursers  advanced  any  portion  of 

the  wages  akeady  due  to  the  mere  sailor,  a  discount  of  '20  per  cent,  was 

deducted  for  the  favour.    The  need  for  men  caused  boys  and  weakly 

adults  to  be  pressed,  for  the  merchant  was  also  competing  with  the 

t'jyal  service,  owners  paj'ing  30*.  a  month,  and  during  the  winter  tho 

»•  Ibid.  IxxxTi.  43.  "  Ibid,  lixxvii.  37,  Dcoember  1027* 

»  Ibid,  kxx.  B3  aad  66. 
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mortality  among  them  was  great.'^  In  January  1G28  Mervyn  reported 
from  Plymouth  that  there  were  no  hammocks,  and  *  the  men  lodge  on 
the  bare  decks  .  .  .  theu*  condition  miserable  beyond  relation  ;  many 
are  sonak^d  and  exposed  to  the  weather  in  douig  their  duties  that  their 
toes  and  feet  miserably  rot  and  fall  away  piecemeal,  being  mortified 
with  extreme  eold.'  "*•  A  few  days  later  he  said  that  things  were  worse 
than  ever,  that  the  vessels  were  full  of  sick  men,  they  being  refused 
ashore."'  Notwithstanding  the  refusal  to  have  them  ashore  their 
diseases  spread  so  rapidly  on  land  that  both  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth were  '  like  to  perish.' 

A  striking  feature  in  tliis  wretched  story  is  the  "want  of 
sympathy  shown  by  nearly  all  the  officials,  high  or  Ioav.  I  am 
quoting  chiefly  from  those  officers  who  felt  for  their  men  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  then-  distreae,  but  many 
of  the  letters  are  only  dry,  formal  details,  or,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Watts  and  Sir  James  Bagg — Eliot's  defamer  and,  from  his  absorp- 
tive capacity  in  relation  to  government  money,  known  as  the 
Bottomless  Bagg — filled  with  cowardly  gibes  and  threats  directed 
at  men  who  could  not  obtain  even  their  daily  bread  from  the  crown. 
It  has  long  been  held  a  point  of  honour  with  officers  to  share  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  those  under  them,  but  in  those  years  the 
superiors  to  whom  the  men  looked  for  guidance  and  support  left 
ihein  to  Buflfer  alone,  '  the  infection  so  strong  that  few  of  the  cap- 
tains or  officers  durst  lie  on  board.'  '^^  The  sailors  in  the  river  were 
somewhat  bolter  off.  PerluipH  their  proximity  to  the  court  and 
potentialities  of  active  protest  stirred  the  most  sensitive  portion  of 
Charles's  conscience,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  billet  them 
on  the  riverside  parishes,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  Gd.  a  man  per  week, 
till  money  could  be  provided  to  pay  them.  This  was  a  plan  whicli 
relieved  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  householder  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  since  a  proclamation  was  issued 
on  17  February  to  repress  the  tUsorderliuess  of  such  billeted 
marhiers  and  warning  them  not  to  presume  to  addrcsa  the  commis- 
sioners. In  March  the  pressed  men  at  Plymouth  armed  themselves, 
Seized  the  guildhall,  and  there  prepared  to  stand  a  siege/'^  The  issue 
is  not  stated,  but  although  mutinies  were  continually  happening 
they  usually  had  little  result,  for  if  the  men  got  away  fi'om  the  ship 
or  town  the  endeavour  to  reach  their  homes  would  have  been  almost 
hopeless.  They  were  only  frantic  outbursts  of  desperation  by 
isolated  bodies  of  a  class  which  has  always  lacked  the  gift  of  facile 
expression,  and  has  never  leurnt  to  combine.  An  official  describes 
Itlainly  the  causes  of  these  mutinies,  and  his  paper  is  worth  (|U0ting 
in  fuU.«' 


»•  Coke  MS9.  17  Sept.  1027. 

••  State  Papera,  Domestic,  Charlet  I,  xo.  39. 

•»  Ibid.  xcii.  7.3.  February  1028. 

•'  Gorgea  to  Buc'iingham,  ibid.  29,  March  1(j28. 
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Ist  They  ny  they  are  used  like  dogB,  forced  to  keep  aboard  without 
Ung  8ii£Eered  to  come  ashore  to  refresh  themselves.  2nd.  That  they 
kfe  not  means  to  put  clothes  on  their  backs  to  defend  themselves  from 
jNld  w  to  keep  them  in  health,  much  less  to  relieve  their  poor  wives  and 
thildren.  8rd.  That  when  they  happen  to  fedl  sick  they  have  not  any 
iIlowBoce  of  fresh  victuals  to  comfort  them,  or  medicines  to  help  recover 
them.  4th.  That  some  of  their  sick  fellows  being  put  ashore  in  houses 
ejected  for  them  are  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  being  looked  unto,  their 
ioes  and  feet  rotting  firom  their  bodies,  and  so  smelling  that  none  are  able 
b  come  into  the  rooms  where  they  are.  6th.  That  some  provisions  put 
aboard  them  is  neither  fit  nor  wholesome  for  men  to  live  on.  6th.  That 
therefore  they  had  as  lief  be  hanged  as  dealt  with  as  they  are. 

.Gorges  suggests  that  some  of  these  complaints  are  frivolous  and 
some  nntrue,  and  recommends  the  remedy,  dear  to  the  official  soul, 
of  a  commission.  The  commission  of  1626  had  hardly  ceased 
ntting,  and  how  far  the  complaints  were  frivolous  and  untrue  can 
lie  judged  by  the  evidence  brought  forward  here. 

In  April  Denbigh  sailed  to  relieve  Bochelle,  and  returned  without 
bving  effected  his  purpose.    Preparations  then  went  on  apace  for 
ib  great  fleet  Buckingham  proposed  to  command  himself  in  August. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions  and  their  quality  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  petition  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley's  addressed  directly  to  the 
long;  he  says  that  he  has  sold  and  mortgaged  all  his  property,  and 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  pledged  their  credit  to  the  extent  of 
lOOjOOOZ."     These  were  unpromising  conditions  under  which  to 
CQgage  to  supply  a  fleet  which  was  intended  to  bo  as  large  as  that 
of  1625,  and,  as  the  crown  could  not  suddenly  replace  the  mechanism 
organised  by  the  victualler  and  his  deputies,  it  was  practically 
dependent  on  his  efforts.    It  was  probably  due  to  the  ijoverty  of 
Sir  Allen  Apsley  that  in  this  fleet  water  was,  for  the  first  time, 
token  from  a  home  port  as  what  may  be  called  a  primary  store  .'"^ 
Hitherto,  although  casks  had  been  refilled  with  water  when  serving 
abroad,  only  beer  had  been  originally  taken  out  from  England,  and 
this  practice  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times.    In  Juno  the  ships 
^6Te  being  collected  at  Portsmouth,  but  with  the  usual  troubles. 
5liere  were  two  mutinies.  '  God  be  thanked,  they  are  quieted,'  writes 
Coke,  but  the  men  '  have  no  shift  of  clothes ;  some  have  no  shirts, 
and  others  but  one  for  the  whole  year.'    There  were  few  surgeons, 
and  those  few  *  haunt  the  taverns  every  day.'  "^   In  one  party  of  150 
pressed  men  sent  down  in  July  there  were  to  be  found  saddlers, 
ploughmen,  and  other  mechanics ;  some  were  old  and  weak  and  the 
majority  useless.    Pettifogging  tricks  were  employed  to  trap  the 
men;    in  one  instance  Buckingham  ordered  that  certain  vessels 
were  not  to  be  paid  off  till  the  *  Swiftsure '  and  other  ships  were 
ready,  and  that  then  Peter  White  was  to  be  present  to  at  once  press 

■>  Ibid.  ev.  80, 1638.  ••  Ibid.  85.  «  Ibid.  ovUi.  18. 
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the  crewB  for  further  service.^    Fire  ships  were  required,  but  Coke 
found  that  they  could  not  be  had  without  S50L  in  cash,  as  no  oQfl 
would  trust  the  crown.'''    Buckingham  himself  did  not  intend  to 
Bhare  the  hardships  of  the  beings  of  coarser  clay  under  his  command. 
A  transport  was  fitted  to  serve  as  a  kitchen  and  store  ship  for  hiiB, 
and  the  bill  for  his  supplies  came  to  1,0501.  4«.     It  included  sucli 
items  as'cards  and  dice,  'IL  ;  wine,  &c-,  16-1/.  ;  eight  bullocks  and  a 
cow,  591. ;  eighty  sheep,  60/. ;  fifteen  goats,  10/. ;  ten  young  pork- 
lings,  5/. ;  two  sows  with  pig,  3/. ;  980  head  of  poultry,  63/.  Is. ; 
2,000  eggs,  21.  10s. ;  and  pickled  oysters,  lemons,  damask  tapestry, 
and  turkey  carpets.'"    Then  came  Felton'a  knife,  and  we  may  hope 
that  some  of  the  saUors  made  an  unwonted  feast  on   the   more 
perishable  articles  of  this  liberal  collection.     In  any  case  Bucking- 
ham's murder  was  an  unmixed  good  for  them,  although  had  be 
spared  to  the  men  some  of  that  energy  and  cure  he  gave,  at  least 
with  good  intention,  to  the  improvement  of  the  materiel  of  the  navy, 
the  verdict  might  have  been  dififerent-    But  in  his  neglect  of  their 
rights  or  welfare   he  was  not  below  the   standard   of  his  age,  in 
which  the  feudal  feeling  remained  without  its  sense  of  obligation, 
and  in  which  only  a  very  few  were  impelled  by  conscience  to  more 
than  the  defence  of  their  own  rights. 

One  result  of  the  shufflmg  of  the  political  pack  which  followed 
Buckingham's  death  was  the  appointment  of  Weston  as  lord 
treasurer.  Weston,  Mr.  Gai'diner  tells  us,  was  neither  honest, 
nor  amiable,  nor  pox>ular,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  determined  to 
reintroduce  some  order  into  the  finances,  and  the  sailors  were 
among  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit.  Wbun  the  Roehelle  fleet,  which 
had  sailed  under  Lindsey,  returned,  tlie  men  were  as  surprise*!  as 
they  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  were  to  be  paid  ;  '  the  seamen 
are  much  joyed  with  the  lord  treasurer's  care  to  pay  them  so 
suddenly.'"  AU  the  same  the  civic  authorities  of  Plymouth 
desired  that  the  ships  should  be  paid  off  somewhere  else.  They 
wrote  to  the  council  that  when  the  Cadiz  expedition  came  back 
1,600  of  the  townspeople  died  of  diseases  contracted  from  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  that  many  also  perished  after  the  return  of  the 
Rhe  fleet,  and  that  they  heard  that  this  Kochelle  one  was  also  very 
sickly,  and,  if  so, '  it  will  utterly  disable  this  place.* '^^  Either  there 
was  a  relaxation  of  Weston's  alacrity  in  paying,  or  mutinous  habits 
had  become  too  natural  to  be  suddenly  discarded,  as  in  November 
the  crews  of  three  of  the  largest  of  the  men-of-war  were  robbing 
openly,  for  want  of  victuals,  they  said.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
hear  of  many  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  liochelle  fleet,  and 


»  Add.  MSS.  9197,  f.  118.  ••  Cok«  MSS.  3  June  1C28. 

'•  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  oxlv.  48. 

"  ibid.  cxx.  27,  November  1C28.  «  Ibid,  civlu.  78. 
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the  work  of  payment  may  be  assumed  to  have  progressed  with 

lexpected  smoothness. 

"With  the  cessation  of  ambitious  enterprises  the  demand  for  the 

^rvices  of  the  maritime  population   became  less,   although   the 

smaller  number  of  men  employed  were  treated  no  better  than  when 

the  government  had  the  excuse,  such  as  it  was,  of  large  expenditure. 

In   1629  Mervyn,  commandint?  m  the  narrow  seas,  wrote  to  the 

lords  of  the  admiralty :  *  Foul  winter  weather,  naked  bodies,  and 

empty  bellies  make  the  men  voice  the  king's  service  worse  than  a 

galley  slavery.'*^     It  may  be  mentioned  that  although  hammocks 

were  provided   for  over- sea  service  in  the  proportion  of  one  for 

,  every  two  men,  they  were  not  yet  furnished  to  shijis  stationed  in 
home  waters,  a  want  wliich  must  have  affected  the  health  and 
contentment  of  the  seamen  even  when  they  were  properly  fed. 

.     jVgain,  Mervyn  protests — 

^H  I  have  written  the  state  of  six  ships  heie  in  the  Downs,  two  of  which, 
^Bhc '  Dreadnought '  and  3rd  whelp,  have  iioithor  moat  nor  drink.  Tho  10th 
^^liiolp  hath  drunk  water  theee  Ihrcc  dnys.  The  shore  affords  soldiers 
n.'lief  or  hope,  the  Bca  neither.  Now  with  what  confidence  can  punish- 
^^ttcnt  be  inflicted  on  men  who  mutiny  in  these  wants  ?  .  .  .  These 
^Beglccts  be  the  cause  that  mariiiera  fiy  to  the  service  of  foreign  nations  to 
^^kvoid  his  maje8t}''8.  .  .  .  1118  majesty  will  lose  the  honour  of  his  seas, 
^^BkO  love  and  loyalty  of  his  sailors,  and  his  rojal  navy  wiU  droop."' 

^r     They  were  prophetic  words,  and  as  another  illustration  of  the 

methods  which  were  to  secure  the  sailors'  love  and  loyalty  we  find 

^Kii  October,  among  the  notes  of  business  to  be  considered  by  the 

^Hbrds  of  the  admiralty,  *  poor  men's  petitions  presented  above  six 

months,  and  never  read.'     Ifutiny  had  become  merely  a  form  of 

)roti6t,  and  captains  looked  forward  to  it  as  only  a  sign  of  dis- 

itisfaction.  One  of  them  writes  to  Nicholas  that  his  crew  are  in 
fan  uproar  '  about  their  offensive  beer,  and  that  if  he  finds  no  fresh 

ipply  at  Plymouth  he  is  f?ure  of  a  mutiny  ;'"'  another  commnndor 

ids  forced  to  pawn  his  spare  sails  and  anchors  to  buy  food  for  his 
men.'^    Apsley  died  in  1630,  leaving  his  affairs  deeply  involved, 

ic  crown  stiU  owing  him  large  sums.     Eis  coadjutor,  and  then 

)le  successor.  Sir  Sampson  Darrt^ll,  did  not  fare  better  at  the 
Unds  of  the  governmtnt,  although  his  requirements  were  so  much 

}BS.  In  Juno  1G32  he  informed  Nicholas  that  ho  would  bo  unable 
continue  victualling  unk-ss  he  was  paid,  having  raised  all  the 

loney  he  could  on  his  own  estate."  If  he  received  anything  on 
account  it  was  evidently  not  enough  to  insure  permanent 
improvement,  since  a  year  later  we  henr  that  the  cruisers  aro 
'  tied  by  the  teetli '  in  the  Downs  for  want  of  provisions.''*    During 

"  Ibid,  cxlii,  90.  September.  "  Ibid,  92. 

'*  Jbid.  clxxii.  12,  August  UiO.  "*  Ibid.  dxxT.  75. 

"  Ibid,  ccxviii.  52.  "  Ibid,  ccxhi.  86 
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those  years  tlie  debts  incurred  from  the  en.rl}'  expeditions  of  Ibe 
reign  were  beiog  nlowly  discharged,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  avail- 
able resources  for  fresh  efforts  is  shown  by  the  way  Pennington 
complains  that  six  or  seven  weeks  of  preparation  were  needed  to 
collect  three  mouths'  victuals  for  four  ships."^    From  the  absence  j 
of  references  in  the  State  Papers  to  the  nonpayment  of  wages  it  fl 
would   seem  as  though   they  were  now  paid   with  comparative      ' 
regularity,  but  the  expressions  of  disgust  at  the  quality  of  the  pro-^ 
visions  aro  as  continuous  and  vigorous  as  before.    Besides  mctho<l8^B 
of  cheating  in  the  quantities  served  out,  for  which  the  victuallers^ 
and  pursers  were  answerable,  •  the  brewers ' — of  course  with  tba 
connivance  of  the  victuallers — 'have  gotten  the  art  to  sophistica 
beer  with  broom  instead  of  hops,  and  ashes  instead  of  malt,  and  ( 
make  it  look  the  more  lively)  to  picklo  it  with  salt  water,  so  thai 
while  it  is  new  it  shall  Beeni  to  be  worthy  of  praise,  but  in  one 
month  wax  worse  than  stinking  water.'**'     The  same  writer  sa; 
that  the  English  were  tbe  unhealthiest  of  all  ships,  in  consequen 
ot  the  practical  application  of  the  proverb  that  '  notliing  will  poisoi 
a   sailor.'      Then   he   laments   that   English   mariners,    formerly 
renownwl  for  patience  and  endurance,  were  now  pbysically  wea 
impatient,  and  mutinous,  and  blames  the  sailor  for  the  change. 
The  first  systematic  issue  of  ship-money  writs  was  in  Octo 
lGB4j  and  in  the  summer  of  1035  the  resulting  fleet  was  at  sea.    As 
usual  the  provisions  were  an  unfailing  source  of  indignation,  and 
Lindsey,  who  was  in  command,  told  the  lords  that  much  of  the  beef 
was  BO  tainted  that  when  it  was  moved  '  the  scent  nil  over  the  ship 
is  enough  to  breed   contagion.'      The  crews  were  made  up   with 
watermen  and  landsmen  ignorant  of  their  work,  and  many  wer 
weak   and    sickly ;   tbreo   men-of-war   and   several   of    the   bin 
merchantmen  were  quite  disalded  by  the  sickness  on  board  them.* 
A  special  matter  of  complaint  was  the  large  number  of  voluntee 
and  their  servants  who  went  for  a  harmless  summer  cruise  o 
Lindsey's  ships.   Tliat  they  were  useless  and  in  the  way  was  of  le 
importance  than  that  officers  were  aggrieved  by  finding  their  cabini 
taken  from  them  to  house  these  people  in  comfort,  and  that  the 
seamen  were  irritated  by  seeing  the  idlers  given  tbe  first  choice  ot 
food,  having  to  wait  for  their  own  till  the  visitors  were  served. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  liecf  was  fetid,  and  the  ofhcers  and  volim 
tcers  had  right  of  selection,  what  could  have  been  left  for  the  men  ? 
Apparently  the  sailors  had  as  littl?  liking  as  ever  for  the  royal 
service,  since»  in  1630,  the  old  difficuUieswerc  renewed  in  obtaining 
seamen  for  the  second  ship-money  licet  under  Northumberland.  Ini 

""  St^tc  Pajyers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  cclxxii.  58,  Jiilyiri34. 
••  '  Advice  of  a  Seaman,'  Ac,  by  Nath.  Kuott,  ibui.  cclxxix.  106. 
"  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  7,  coscvili.  5,  September  1685. 
«  Add.  MSS.  9301.  f.  54. 
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April  the  men  were  said  to  bo  continually  running  away  ;  in  June 
I   out  of  250  men  turned  over  from  the  '  Anne  Royal '  to  the  *  St. 
Andrew  *  220  deserted."    When  Northumberland  returned  in  the 
autumn,  tj'phua  was  rife  in  his  squadron,  and  Mervyu  reported  that 
e  men  *  in  this  weather  fall  sick  for  want  of  clothing,  most  of 
em  barefoot  and  scarcely  rags  to  hide  their  sliins.'**     North- 
mnherlanJ,  not  content  with  raerelv  commanding  in  state,  attacked 
e  shortcomings  of  the  naval  admuiistration  furiously  when  ho 
e  ashore.    Many  of  his  strictures  relate  to  subjects  I  shall 
•lice  in  a  future  paper,  but  eoncorning  the  men  he  said  that  they 
re  incapable  both  bodily  and  in  their  knowledge  of  seamanship  ; 
at  out  of  260  men  in  the  '  James  '  not  more  than  twenty  could 
steer,  that  in  tlie  '  Unicorn  '  there  was  hardly  a  seaman  besides  the 
oflScers,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  *  Entrance's  '  crew  had  never 
been  to  sea,  and  that  of  150  men  in  the  last-named  ship  only  twelve 
could   take  the  hclm.*^'     The  provisions,    ho  said,  were   bad  and 
eagre,  and  the  men  defrauded  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  their  allow- 
ce.     Moreover  sick  men  must  either  be  kept  on  board  *  or  turned 
ore  in  danger  of  starving,  not  to  be  received  into  any  house,  so 
some  have  been  seen  to  die  upon  the  strand  for  lack  of  relief.' 
ch  was  the  tender  care  monarchy  by  divine  right,  with  its  para- 
crnalia   of  lords   commissioners   and   loids  of  the   admiralty, 
safed  to  that  class  of  its  subjects  which  happened  to  be  voice- 
and  helpless.     But  if  the  coming  struggle  between  divine  right 
d  capitalist  right  was  to  render  the  sailor's  assistance  valuable, 
d  temporarily  improve  his  position,  the  experience  of  succeeding 
nerations  was  to  show  that  to  him  it  made  little  difference  whether 
and  health  were  sacriliced  under  the  stately  forms  of  monarchical 
ocedure  or  by  the  more  obviously  sordid  processes  of  mercantile 
iifiac.     There  was  no  '  glorious  revolution  '  for  men  whose  welfare 
depended  on  a  legislature  influenced  by  merchants  and  shipowners, 
and  ignoble  with  the  soulless  ethics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  ofticial  documents  the  victualler,   Sir   Sampson 
rell,  must  have  died  not  long  after  Apsley,  as  his  accounts  for 
re  years  are  passed  by  his  executrix.*^     The  absence  of  professional 
)ntrol  did  not  probably  cause  any  extra  mismanagement ;  at  any 
ite  no  murmurs  are  heard  on  that  score.     In  February  1037  John 
rane   was   made   surveyor  of  marine  victuals,  his  appointment 
iting  from  20  Nov.  1035.      The  allowance  then  supposed  to  bo 
iveu  to  each  man  was  1  lb.  of  biscuit  and  1  gallon  of  beer  a  day, 
libs,  of  salt  beef  or  1  lb.  of  bacon  or  pork  four  days  a  week,  and  on 
JO  remaining  three  days  one-fourth  of  a  stockfish,  one-eighth  of  a 
)und  of  butter,  and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  cheese.*^    Sugar, 

[Biate  Papers,  Domestk,  Cluirlea  7,  cccxxvl.  10.  "  J7»iV?.  occxxxvii.  16. 

Ibid,  cccxixviii.  39.  **  Ami.  Off.  DiC-  Accounts,  fi,v. '  Navy.' 

'*  SUitc  Papers,  Dwustic,  Charles  I,  cccxlvii.  55. 
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rice,  and  oatmeal  were  medical  laruries  theoretically  provided  for 
sick  men  in  the  1G3G  lleet,  on  the  equipment  of  which  Northumber- 
land expressed  such  trenchant  criticisms.  Crane  undertook  the 
victualling  at  the  rate  of  eightiience  halfpenny  a  man  per  day  at 
eca,  and  eevenpence  halfpenny  in  harlxiur,  but  in  March  1638  he 
gave  the  necessary  year's  notice  to  terminate  his  contract.**  He 
found  that  during  163G  and  1G37  he  had  lost  a  jKiuiy  three  fiarthing^^yi 
a  month  on  each  man,  and,  owing  to  the  general  rise  in  pricefi,^H 
anticipated  a  fiu-ther  loss  of  as  much  as  S«.  4^d.  a  head  in  1GS8. 
He  entreated  an  immediate  release  from  his  bargain,  or  he  would  be 
ruined,  and  he  had  thirteen  children.  In  all  these  memorials  one 
invariably  finds  that  the  petitioner  possesses  an  enormous  family. 
In  1G37  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  again  at  sea  in  what 
8ir  Thomas  Eoe  expected  would  be  '  one  turn  to  the  west  in  an 
honourable  procession,*  and  the  earl  himself  wrote,  *  No  man  was 
ever  more  desirous  of  a  charge  than  I  am  to  be  quit  of  mine.'  * 
He  was,  however,  the  first  competent  admiral  among  the  nobility 
that  Charles  had  been  able  to  find.  From  the  absence  of  any 
ivccounts  of  mutiny  and  disorder  we  may  take  it  that  either  the  men 
were  better  treated  this  year  or  that  the  superior  ofiicers  were  tired 
of  complaining.  In  1G38  Northumberland  was  ill,  and  all  the  work 
the  ship-money  fleet  did  was  to  convoy  two  powder-laden  vessels 
through  the  ships  blockading  Dunkirk.""  We  have  seen  that  men 
like  Pennington  and  Mervyn  had  not  the  heart  to  punish  for  in- 
subordination under  the  circumstances  of  privation  which  made 
their  crews  seditious  and  disobedient,  and  the  normal  discipline  on 
u  man-of-war  was,  in  all  likelihood,  sufficiently  lax.  Some  of  the 
re^'ulations,  liowcvrr,  if  tlioy  were  carried  out,  were  strict  enough, 
although  they  will  compare  favourably  with  the  bloodthirsty  articles 
of  war  of  the  succeeding  century.  Prayer  was  said  twice  daily, 
h^fore  dinner  and  after  the  psalm  sung  at  setting  the  evening  watch, 
and  any  one  absent  was  liable  to  twenty-four  hours  in  irons. 
Swearing  was  punished  by  three  knocks  on  the  forehead  with  a 
boatswain's  whistle,  and  smoking  anywhere  but  on  the  upper  deck, 
*  and  that  sparingly,'  by  the  bilboes.  The  thief  was  tied  up  to  the 
ca])stan,  •  and  every  man  in  the  ship  shall  give  him  five  lashes  with 
a  three-stringt'd  wliip  on  his  bare  back.'  This  is,  I  think,  the  first 
mention  of  any  form  of  cat.  The  habitual  thief  was,  after  flogging, 
dragged  ashore  astern  of  a  boat  and  igiiominiously  dismissed  with 
the  loss  of  his  wages.  For  brawling  and  lighting  the  offender  was 
ducked  three  times  from  the  yardarm,  and  similarly  towed  ashore  and 

*•  stale  Papers,  Domtstk,  Charles  I,  cccliii.  f.  D5,  ^  Ibid,  cccliv.  2fi. 

••  The  sale  of  gunpowder  wus  at  this  time  n  crown  monopoly.  Charles's  sail  ami 
pictDresquf  digniU-  of  appearance  did  nol  iinply  such  a  delicate  sense  ol  honour  as  to 
prevent  him  turning  a  penny  by  forcing  coulraband  of  war  through  the  fleet  of  a 
friendly  power  and  supplying  the  privateers  who  were  the  soourgo  of  English  com- 
raerco. 
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discharged,  while  for  striking  anofiicer  he  was  to  he  tried  for  liis  life  hy 
twelve  men,  but  whether  shipmates  or  civihaiis  is  not  Baicl.'''  If  a 
man  slept  on  watch  three  buckets  of  water  were  to  be  poured  upon  his 
head  and  into  his  sleeves,  and  any  one  except  *  gentlemen  or  officers  ' 
playing  cards  or  dice  incurred  four  hours  of  manaeleg.  It  is  sug- 
gestive to  read  that  '  no  man  presume  to  strike  in  the  ship  but  such 
otticers  as  are  authorised.'  °^  There  was  no  specially  prepared  fleet 
in  1639,  but  in  October  Pennington  was  in  command  of  a  few  ships 
in  the  Downs,  watching  the  opposed  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  also 
lying  there.  Both  he  and  Northumberland  had  pressed  the  king, 
but  in  vain,  for  instructions  as  to  his  course  of  action  in  certain  con- 
lingencies.  At  last  directions  were  given  him  that  in  the  event  of 
fighting  between  them  he  was  to  assist  the  side  which  appeared  to 
Ih?  gaining  the  day,  a  manner  of  procedure  which  Charles  doubtless 
thought  was  dexterous  diplomacy,  but  which  most  students  of  the 
international  history  of  his  time  will  consider  aa  ignominious  as  it 
was  futile.  The  Dutch  attacked  the  Spaniards  as  they  were  taking 
in  500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  supplied  with  the  connivance  of  tho 
English  government  ■'^— again  Charleses  trsiding  instincts  were  too 
strong — drove  a  score  of  their  vcsscds  ashore,  and  scattered  the 
remainder.  Unfortunately  Pennington,  instead  of  also  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  fired  into  the  Dutch,  wlio  did  not  reply.^* 

During  1G40  and  1C41  Charles  was  fully  occupied  with  his 
otch  and  parliamentary  difficulties,  and  naval  business  was  again 
faUing  into  disorder.  In  July  1041  Northumlierhnid  tells  Pennington 
that  he  docs  not  see  how  the  insubordination  tho  hitter  reports  is 
lo  be  remedied,  as  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  pay  wages.'''  In 
()ctol>er  Sir  Wilham  Russell,  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  navy,  had 
been  a  longtime  out  of  town,  and  the  other,  Sir  Henry  Yane  {the 
younger),  '  seeing  there  is  no  money  in  the  oftiee,  never  comes  near 
UB.*  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  displeasing  to  the  parliamentary 
li^aders  that,  in  view  of  the  arbitrament  towards  which  king  and 
parUament  were  tending,  the  seamen  should  bo  rendered  discontented 
and  rebelhous.    In  January  li'A%  '2,000  sailors  offered  their  services 


*'  In  the  eiRhteenth  oentory  he  would  have  had  a  hole-and-corner  trial,  undefended 
and  ignomnt  of  the  law,  before  the  associates,  and  perhaps  friends,  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  ajisault«d. 

«  Stntc  Papers,  Doineetk,  CJmrla  I,  Ivi.  101,  1G27,  and  ccccviL  32,  1688. 
Ibid,  ccccxxxi.  30. 

•'  With  the  exception  of  the  Aniboyim  affair,  a  eaae  onco  more  of  tho  'praaclng 

ronsul,'  the  Dutch  showed,  throughout  this  century,  exciiiplnry  patience  and  rao- 
drrntiun  under  a  lon^  course  of  provocation,  in  affairs  of  salutes,  rijjht  of  search,  and 
teizurci  of  ahips,  several  instances  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention.  The 
rolere  of  the  United  Netherlands  had  to  consider  wider  aims  and  uiorc  ur^^ent  needs 
than  revenge  for  insults  to  their  Haj?,  however  dagrant,  but  when  the  Navigation  Act 
of  IdJl  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  the  Dutch  must  have  felt  that  they  had  a  long 
•oore  to  settle. 

••  StoU  Papert,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  ccoolxiiii.  13, 
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nn«l   protection  to  the  parliament,  and  "^-licn,  in  July,  the  kiii<t 
appointed  Pt-nniiigton  and  the  parliament  Warwick  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  the  men  in  tlie  Downs,  apparently  without  any  hesita 
tion,  followed  Warwick,  although  the  former  must  have  had  will 
them  the  influence  of  a  trusted  and  favourite  officer.     In  several^ 
instances  the  crews   of  ships  on  outlying  stations   forced   their 
captains  to  submit,  or  put  their  royahst  officers  ashore  and  them- 
selves took  charge.     I  am  unable  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  an  examination  of  the  data  available  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
only  one  small  vessel,  the  '  Providence/  adhered  to  the  royal  cause 
Wc  need  not  conclude  that  this  unanimity  implied  any  deep  feelinl 
about  the  peneral  misgovcrnment  of  Charles  or  the  important  coa| 
Btitutional  questions  at  issue.     The  sailor,  contrary  to  the  impreg 
sion  apparently  prevailing  among  novelists,  is  usually  an  extremell 
maiter-of-fact  individual,  with  tlie  greater  portion  of  his  attentioi 
fixed  on  the  subjects  of  his  pay  and  food.     AU  he  could  associf 
with  the  crown  were  memories  of  starvation  and  beggary,  of  putrid 
victuals  fraught  with  disease,  and  wages  delayed,  in  paj-ment  of_ 
which,  when  he  at  last  received  them,  he  found  a  large  proportit 
stick  to  the  hands  of  minor  officials.     The  parhament  paid  hii 
liberally  and  punctually,  and  he,  on  his  side,  served  it  honestly  an^ 
well.     For  him  was  not  necessary — perhaps  he  was  not  capable 
feeling — the  curious  psychical  exaltation  of  the  *  New  Afodcl,'  bi 
in  a  steady,  unimagmalive  way,  without  much  enthusiasm  but  with-_ 
out  a  sign  of  hesitation,  he  kept  his  faith,  and  did  more  to  desin 
royalist  hopes  than  historians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  supposec 
Under  the  administration  of  the  navy  committee  there  were 
rDcurrenees  of  the  confusion  and  unruhncssAvhich  had  before  existed 
and  untn  the  Bainsborow  mutiny  of  1G48,  speedily  repented,  th 
seamen  showed  no  symptom,  for  six  years,  of  discontent  or  of  regr« 
for  the  part  they  had  chosen. 

Without    fL'i'ling    an   indignation  which  would   have  been   m 
advance  of  their  age  at  the  hardships  and  dishonesty  of  which  tli^^ 
sailor  had  been  the  victim,  the  position  of  the  parliamentary  chie||^| 
compelled  thoni  to  treat  him  with  a  discreet  consideration.     He 
was  fed  decently  ;  wages  were  raised  to  nineteen  shillings  a  month^^ 
and  were  given  in  full  from  the  date  of  his  joining  his  ship,  instea^^| 
of  from  that  of  its  sailing;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise,  a 
sullicient  number  of  men  without  impressment,  the  principal  officers 
being  only  directed  'to  use  their   beet  persuasion,' ^^      Seamen, 
however,  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  compulsion  to  enter  into 
the  principles  of  voluntaryism,  and  an  act  allowing  pressing,  and 
inmishing  contumacy  with  three  monihs'  imprisonment,  must  have 
been  received  by  them  as  something  they  could  understand. ^^    The 

**  State  Papers,  Dotnt'stic,  Charles  J,  cocoxciv.,  3  Jan.  1^43. 
"  Public  Acts,  17llt  Cborlea  I. 
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^■bttcr  absence  of  difficulties  or  remonstrances  during  the  years  of 
PVlho  civil  war  shows  how  smoothly  the  naval  administration  worked, 
I     and  parliament  appeared  to  place  even  more  reliance  on  the  sailors 
'      than  on    then*  officers,  since  on  18  Oet.  ICAi  Warwick  issned  a 
proclamation   ordering   that  '  none  shall  obey  the    commands  of 
their   superior   officers  ...  if  the   same  commands    be  tending 
towards  disloyalty  towards  the  parliament.'     This  was  a  dangerous 
power  to  place  m  the  hands  of  the  men,  unless  it  was  felt  that  their 
discipline  and  fidelity  could  be  dojiended  upon.     Mrs.  Everett  Green 
speaks    of  '  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the  sailors  to  their  king,'  **'* 
"      making  this  remark  in  connexion  with,  and  as  explanatory  of,  the 
difticulty  experienced  by  the  council  of  state  in  obtaining  men  in 
1G53.     I  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  weight  justly  at- 
taching to  her  opinions,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  during  these  years 
any  sign  of  this  loyalty.    Unrler  the  government  of  Charles  they  had 
been  compelled  to  serve  by  force,  and  had  lost  no  opportunity  of 
venting  their  anger  and  discontent ;  when  the  occasion  came  they 
L     eagerly  and  unanimously  fought  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
bjirere  supposed  to  be  inherently  loyal,  without  one  instance  of  deser- 
F^tion  or  dissatisfaction  of  sufficient  mark  to  be  noticed  in  the  State 
Papers.    "When  a  mutiny  did  at  last  occur  it  was  due  to  circuni- 
icea  connected  not  with  the  rights  of  the  kmg,  but  with  the 
irrower  personal  jealoufiies  of  naval  command  ;  it  happened  when 
»e  lighting  was  done,  and^  in  all  la-obability,  would  not  have  hap- 
med  at  all  under  the  stress  of  conHict.    iHiring  the  Commonwealth 
le}'  continued  to  serve  the  state  under  conditions  of  great  strain 
id  trial,  which  might  well  have  tried  men  of  greater  foresight  and 
>lf-control  than  seamen,  without  more  than  slight  and  unimportaut 
Hitburuts  of  insubordination  of  a  character   which,    allowhig    for 
the  looser  discipline  of  that  time,  occur  to-day  in  all  large  stand- 
ing  forces.      Whatever,   at    any   time,   their   momentary   irrita- 
tion against  the  parliament,  it  never  took  the  form  of  loyalty  to 
^Chai'lea  II.     I  would  suggest  that  a  more  likely  explanation  of  the 
^■inicnlties  of  IGSSliesin  the  fact  that  the  estimates  required  10,000 
^ten  against  the  8,000  or  4,000  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  Charles!.^' 
PBkt  the  most  liberal  computation  the  returns  of  1(J28  (see  p.  4*J3}  do 
not  give,  allowing  for  omissions,  more  than  18,000  men  available  for 
\c  royal  and  merchant  marine  ;  at  least  double  that  number  would 
Lvc  been  necessary  to  supply  easily   the   demands  of  the   two 
SryiceB  in  1G53.     In  no  case  under  the  Commonwealth  did  the 
Icn  fhow  that  despairing  recklessness  of  consequences  which  charac- 
rised  their  outbreaks  between  1625  and  11512.     More  significant 


••  Preface  lo  Cahndar  of  Slate  Papers,  1G52-3,  p.  xli.  In  olborprofooos  Mrs.  Qrccn 
fors  to  the  samo  point . 
**  The  nainbcr  ovontaally  serving  that  joar  yeas  nearer  20,000,  bat  this  inoladcd 
thoasatids  of  soldiers. 
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still  is  the  fact  that  the  savage  figbtirig  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  again 
the  moBt  formidable  maritime  antagonist  we  have  ever  faced,  wja" 
performed  in  a  fashion  very  different  from  the  perfmictory  and  half- 
hearted service  rendered  to  Charles  I.  And  it  is  a  further  curious 
illustration  of  their  hereditary  loyalty  that  while  they  endured 
much  hardship  and  privation  rather  than  serve  either  under  Rupert 
or  Trorap  against  the  Commonwealth,  we  are  told  by  Pepys  that 
they  manned  the  Dutch  ships  by  hundreds — jjerhaps  thousands— 
during  the  wars  of  Charles  II. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  arc  to  really  believe  that  *  inherent 
loyalty  '  was  continuously  latent  in  the  English  sailor,  what  words 
are  iitting  for  the  selfish  and  reckless  indifference  to  the  simplest 
human  rights  which  tortured  him  into  twenty  years  of  consistent 
rebellion '?  On  sea  aa  on  land  Charles's  misdeeds  followed  him 
home.  In  his  days  of  power  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
men  who  perished  that  he  might  attempt  to  be  great,  and  to  the 
cries  of  their  suffering  wives  and  children.  In  1642  the  sailors 
were  deaf  to  his  commands.  "Wliat  might — in  all  human  probability 
would — have  been  the  result  after  Edgehill  if,  during  the  winter  of 
1642-3,  he  had  been  able  to  blockade  the  Thames? 

Private  shipowners  have  always  paid  higher  wages  than  the 
crown,  and  for  several  centuries  the  latter  oflered  no  compensatory 
advantages.  From  various  chance  allusions  the  rates  of  merchant 
seamen's  wages  during  this  period  are  found  to  vary  between  22*. 
and  dOs.  a  month.  The  stores  provided  for  them  could  not  have 
been  worse  than  those  of  a  man-of-war ;  but  they  had  special 
difficulties,  peculiar  to  the  merchant  service,  to  expect  when 
in  private  employment.  In  1628  among  their  grievances  they 
complained  that  they  were  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  done  to 
cargo,  even  after  it  had  left  the  ship,  until  it  was  safelj'  stored  in 
the  merchant's  warehouse.'^"  In  1634  they  petitioned,  in  view  of 
the  dulness  of  trade,  that  exportation  of  merchandise  in  foreign 
bottoms  should  be  prohibited,'*^'  but  a  year  later  a  more  important 
matter  occupied  their  attention.  All  engagements  were  made  by 
verbal  contract,  and  it  often  hapiienod  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  that 
the  owner  disputed  the  terms,  when  the  sailor  was  left  helpless, 
having  no  proof  to  bring  forward,'"'  Moreover,  if,  as  frequently 
occurred,  he  was  pressed  OLit^  of  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  his 
position  was  still  more  hopeless,  while  if  he  died  at  sea  there  was 
small  chance  of  his  family  obtaining  anything.  In  1638  it  was 
intended  to  form  a  Trinity  House  fund,  on  the  plan  of  the  Chatham 
Chest,  for  the  benefit  of  merchant  seamen  and  officers ;  one  shilling 

'"  SlaU  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  cii.  72. 

*'•  Ibid,  cclxiv.  f.  'dH. 

""  Ibid,  ooovL  87,  1G35.  In  another  copy  of  this  paper  (Add.  MSS.  0301.  f.  57) 
Uiej  suggest  the  sensible  lemedj  of  a  register  at  each  custom  house,  in  which  agrce- 
ments  might  be  entered. 
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a  month  wag  to  be  deducted  for  this  purpose  from  tbc  ^vages  of 
officers,  and   fourpence  from  the  pay  of  tho  men,  except  those 
belonging  to  coasters,  who  were  to  give  sixpence."'^     The  matter 
progressed  bo  far  that  there  was  an  order  in  council  that  a  pro- 
clamation should  issue  in  accordance  with  these   views,  but  the 
scheme  did  not  come  into  operation  till  lGt)4.     If  from  one  case 
referred  to  a  court  of  law  we  may  infer  others,  the  form  and  amount 
of  punishment  on  a  trader  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain. 
On  a  Virginia  ship  an  insubordinate  boy  was  bung  up  by  his  wrists 
with  2  cwt.  tied  to  his  feet,  with  what  results  we  are  not  told.     Tho 
boy's  complaint  came  before  Sir  H.  Martin,  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court,  who  refused  any  redress,  because  of  the  necessary  '  mamte- 
uance  of  sea  discipline.'  "^*     But  notwithstanding  hard  fare,  hard 
usage,  and  sometimes  doubtful  wages,  the  position  of  the  sailor  on 
a  merchantman  was  infinitely  preferable  to  his  fate  when  compelled 
exchange  it  for  a  mtui-of-war.    We  meet  with  no  instances  of 
lutiny  on  merchant  ships  until  they  are  hired  by  the  crown,  and 
the  traditional  hardihood  and  courage  of  the  English  seaman  were 
always  evinced  when  he  was  free  of  the  crushing  burden  of  tho 
royal  service.    Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  wlien  commanding  a  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1G28,  noticed  that  while  foreigners  invariably 
ran  from  him,  the  English,  without  knowing  his  nationality,  always 
stopped  and  prepared  to  fight  '  were  they  never  so  little  or  con- 
temptible vessels.'  '""*  "With  proper  organisation  there  were  sufficient 
men  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  to  have  manned  both 
y^Le  royal  and  merchant  marine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fallowing 
^■eturns  made  in  14328,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers  did  not 
^■ncreaee  much  during  subsequent  years :  "^ — 


^TlU 


I  London 
Kent 
, Cinque  Porta 
BsMX 
'Boffolk 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
•Devon 


Bciimea 

PUbenucn 

3,122 

302 

181 

281 

G9U 

193        1 

309 

857 

804 

326 

000 

43G 

fili 

121        ! 

453 

BIS 

NortliuiiiLerland 
Cumberland 
South  Cornwall 
North 

South  Wales 
Southampton  nnd  ] 
Isk'  of  Wight     J 
Dorset 
Bri&lol 


Scanieii 

Fi*UiTni«n 

1         83 

2&0 

1        72 

_ 

731 

303 

1       154 

m 

753 

— 

321 

209 

958 

ea 

823 

— 

There  were  2,42G  watermen  in  London,  also  liable  to  impress- 
ment. Of  the  seamen  two- thirds  were  at  sea,  one-third  at  Lonu', 
their  favourite  abiding-place  being  liatcliff.  Yorkshire,  North 
Wales,  Cheater,  and  some  parts  of  Sussex  are  omitted,  and  tho 
jures  for   Northumberland  conuot   include   the   Newcastle   coal 

'•*  state  I'apcrt,  Domestic,  Charles  J,  cccscviii.  23  and  10, 

>•'  Ibi'L  cclxxi.  12. 

•"  Digby's  Voyage  (Caniden  Society),  p.  9. 

'"  Slak  I'a^crtf  D^fnuitic,  Chark*  J,  clr.  31  and  cclxx  it.  135. 
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traffic,  which  in  1626  employed  300  colliers ;  ^^  it  may  be,  howev^^^'f» 
that  their  crews  are  reckoned  in  the  London  total. 

In  various  ways,  during  the  war  time,  parliament  showed  i  -^t« 
satisfaction  with  the  work  done  by  officers  and  men,  and  occasionallU^J 
rewarded  them  by  extra  gratuities  of  a  month's  pay  or  presents  ^  ° 
wine.  Doubtless  these  donations  were  also  in  the  nature  of  brib^*^ 
on  the  part  of  a  power  without  much  historic  prestige  compare^^** 
with  its  opponent,  and  depending  for  existence  on  the  goodwill  c^ 
men  who  served  with  a  closer  regard  to  pay  than  to  sentiment ;  hv^:-^  ^ 
that  the  parliamentary  authorities  considered  their  relations  witt^^-' 
the  navy  fairly  secure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1646  the^^^ 
ventured  to  place  the  service  under  martial  law.*"**  In  1647  wagea^  — 
per  month,  were  raised  for  officers  as  follows : '"' — 


Captain  .  .  , 
Lieutenant .  < 
Master  .  .  . 
Master's  mate , 


£    I.     d.        £ 

7  0  0  to  21 

8  10  0  „  4 
8  18  8  „  7 
2    2  0,.    3 


».  d. 

0  0 

4  0 
0  0 

5  4 


Pilot  .    . 
Carpenter 
Boatswain 
Gunner  . 


£    t.     d. 

2  2  0  to 
1  15  0  „ 
1  17  4  „ 
1  15  0  „ 


i,       t.    a^ 

8    5^- 
8     3  (C^ 
3  10  OO 
8    8  0^^^ 


The  Chatham  Chest,  founded  by  Hawkins  and  others  in  1690, 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  injured  or  disabled  sailors,  was  not  of 
so  much  use  to  them  during  these  years  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  original  contribution  was  sixpence  a  month  from  able,  and 
fourpence  from  ordinary  seamen,  with  threepence  from  boys.  In 
1019  the  gunners  joined  the  fund,  and  from  1626  all,  whether  able 
and  ordinary  seamen  or  gunners,  were  to  pay  sixpence.  The 
sixpences  were  unfailingly  deducted  from  their  wages,  but  the 
distribution  was  more  irregular.  Every  formality  was  employed 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  money,  and  in  1626  an  iron  chest  with 
five  locks  was  ordered  for  this  purpose,  the  keys  to  be  kept  by  five 
representative  officers  of  different  grades  who  could  only  open  it 
when  together,  and  who  were  -to  be  changed  every  twelve  months. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  precautions  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  Russell,  the  very  next  year  took  2,600Z.  out  of  the 
chest  with  which  to  pay  wages,  subsequently  excusing  himself  by 
the  *  great  clamours '  then  being  made  and  the  poverty  of  the  state. 
He  did  not  commence  to  return  this  money  till  1631,  and  in  1636 
500?.  of  it  was  still  owing.  Sir  Sackville  Crowe,  when  treasurer 
between  July  1627  and  December  1629,  took  out  3,000Z.,  and  this 
sum,  with  the. accruing  interest,  is  regularly  carried  forward  as  a  good 
f.sset  till  1644,  when  there  is  a  gap  of  ten  years  in  the  accounts, 
and  in  1654  it  no  longer  appears.""  From  the  character  of  the 
man  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  paid.  In  1632  a  commission 
of  inquiry  issued,  but  if  any  report  was  ever  made  it  has  not  come 


""  Ibid,  xviii.  69. 

'"  But  only  applicable  in  port. 

"•  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  ccdi.  78, 


"'  Add.  MSS.  18772. 
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<3own  to  us.  Id  January  1(330  the  chest  had  542/.  iii  hand  and 
Xossessed  Chislctt  farm  iiroducing  1(30/.  a  year,"*  but  it  was  said 
■fthat  its  narrow  resources  were  further  depleted  by  money  havin>» 

•  Ixjen   bestowed   on  men   that   never   were    at    sea.'      Sir    John 

"NVolstenholme  and  others  were   directed   to  iuf|uiro  in  December 

1G35  into  the  administration,  and  their  report  was  sent  in  by  April 

1G37.'"     The   yearly   receipts  from  land   were   now  205/.;   since 

1617»  when  there  was  3,145/.  in  hand,  2,580/.  had  buen  received  in 

xenta  and  12,600/.  from  the  si.\pences.     Out  of  this  3,7GC/.  bad 

"been  expended  in  pnrchasuig  land  and  10,621/.  in  relieving  seamen, 

159/.  remained  in  the  chest  and  3,780/.  was  owing  to  it.     Of  the 

3,780/.  some  of  the  items  went  back  to  Elizabethan  days,  and  two 

ladies  were  among  the  debtors.     Between  1621  and  1G25,  inclusive, 

there  was  paid  1,722/.  in  gratuities  and  pensions,  and  between  1025 

and  1029, 1,372/. ; '"  as  the  first  series  were  mostly  peace,  and  the 

second  war  years,  the  men  were  either  very  successful  in  avoiding 

injury  between  1025  and  1G29  or,  as  is  more  liliely,  were  defrauded 

•  if  the  benefits  they  couUl  rightly  claim.  The  result  of  the  com- 
mission was  that  fresh  rules,  signed  by  Windebank,  were  shortly 
afterwards  made,  du-ecting  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  to  pay  over  tlie 
sixpences  within  one  monLh  of  tliL-ir  deduction  from  wages,  to  make 
up  the  accounts  yearly  and  'publish  them  to  all  the  governors,*  that 
no  pension  was  to  exceed  6/.  8.-'.  4'/.  a  year,  although  an  additional 
jratiiity  might  be  given,  and  that  the  keepers  of  the  keys  were 

be  changed  yearly."^  As  the  last  regulation  was  only  a  repe- 
ition  of  the  one  made  in  l()2o,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  had  been 
reviously  ignored.  Neither  now  nor  afterwards,  neither  in  ollicial 
ipera  nor  in  the  sheaves  of  ephemeral  publications  which  en- 
ghlcned  this  and  the  succeeding  century,  does  it  seem,  with  one 
Lceplion,  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  ruled  or 
those  who  tried  to  teach  that  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  wants  or 
age  of  men  disabled  by  service  should  in  justieo  fall  upon  the 
country  they  had  spent  their  youth  and  health  in  protecting 
instead  of  on  an  accident  fund  maintained  from  their  o\sii  scanty 
irnings.  The  ono  government  which  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
ul  a  higher  i)ereeption  of  its  duties  was  that  of  Cromwell  and 
here  only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  host  of  pamphleteers  who 
the  succeeding  reigns  lamented  the  condition  of  the  royal  and 
lerchaut  murme,  or  aired  their  universal  panaceas  for  its  ills, 
only  rang  the  cliangee  on  further  methods  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
:!imcu  to  the  private  profit  of  the  sln'powner  and  the  general  profit 
the  state.  For  him  to  carry  the  burden  of  empire  was  to  be  its 
own  reward. 

The  only  consecutive  accounts  preserved  for  this  reign  are  con- 

*••  Ibid,  cccxii.  'JO.  "-  Ibid,  ccclii.  78. 

^  Ibid,  p.  Si.  »>'  Add.  MyS.  V30I,  t,  150, 
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tamed  in  two  volumes  kept  in  the  Museum  at  Greenwicli.' ' '    Tla 
extend  from  April  11,  1637,  to  April  '23,  1644,  and,  in  round  figur 
give  the  following  results :— 


Owiog  to 
cheat 

BeodTcd 

Expended 

Bflorireil  Cnnn 
land 

ilontr* '           ■*' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1G87-8 

3,768 

1.545 

1.361 

248 

G2 

1«38-U 

C.215 

l.UOW 

1,215 

— 

59          ^ 

ia3;>_.40 

r>.ooo 

1,H49 

1,3G4 

— 

fSD         H 

1G40-1 

5.200 

2.371 

2.019 

— 

35          ^ 

1(141-2 

•I.KllO 

3,761 

2.035 

479 

55 

16-12-3 

4.400 

2.108 

1,738 

— 

00           ^ 

lf54:)-4"' 

4,400 

l,23iH 

9S8 

— 

r.i        ■ 

1644  "» 

4,400 

845 

483 

821  «!• 

■ 

"We  do  not  know  on  what  principle  donations  were  allowed,  btr-^ 
besides  being  slow  and  uncertain,  gratuities  were  frequently  dfi^  ^ 
pensed  by  favour  rather  than  by  merit.     In  1G37  a  man  hurt  t 
16*28  received  11.  and  Apslyn,  a  Hhipwright,  hud  5/.  3s.  4(/.,  bciir^* 
compensation  for    the  loss  of  his  apprentice's  services  during  (Sc-- 
days,  a  sort  of  loss  certainly  never  intended  to  be  indemnified  b*-^ 
the    founders   of   the  chest.     The   majority   of  the   men    on    tk   ^ 
pension  list  had  5f.  or  6/.  each,  but  most  of  the  payments  to  injure^ 
men   were    of    a   donative  character   not   involving  any   further 
responsibility.     Medical  charges  relating  to  the  dockyards  were  also 
met  from  the  chest,  a  Chatham  surgeon  being  paid  43/.  l*.  4r/.  iii 
1G38  for  attonfling  to  shipwrights,  injured  while  working   on    the 
*  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.'     The  next  year  has  a  somewhat  belated 
entry  of  3^  to  Wm.  Adam,  barber-surgeon,  *  for  sundry  hurts  and 
bruises  received  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  service,'  and  again  we  find 
33/.  lis.  4(/.  paid  to  a  Woolwich  medical  man  for  care  of  shipwrights 
injured  m  rebuilding  the  *  Prince ; '  in  1640  surgeons  were  attached 
to  the  dockyards  whose  salaries  of  40/.  a  year  were  paid  from  the 
chest  money.     The  compensation  for  a  bruise  ranged  from  1/.  to 
2/.     Sometimes  widows  were  granted  burial  money  and  a  further 
small  sum  for  '  present  relief,'  but  never,  apparently,  i>Gnsions.     A 
normally  recurring  item  is  a  gift  of  4/.  lO.f.  a  year  to  the  almshouse 
founded  by  Hawkins  at  Chatham,  and  with  equal  regularity  there  is 
an  annual  outlay  of  some  5/.  for  the  governors'  dinners. 

However  open  to  criticism  may  have  been  the  administration  of 
the  Chatham  Chest  at  this  time,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  a  condition 
of  ideal  purity  compared  with  the  depths  of  organised  infamy  to 
which  it  sank  during  the  eighteenth  centurj'. 

"*  I  am  Imlebted  to  the  courtesy  of  A<1n)irfll  Sir  R.  Vescj  Hamilton,  K.CJ3.,  Vte- 
Bident  of  the  Itoyal  Naval  College,  for  pcnniBsion  to  examine  these  books. 
"'  In  rcct'ipt  of  yearly  pensions. 
'"  For  eiglit  months  ending  4  Jan.  1G44,  N.S. 
""'  For  three  and  a  hall  mouths. 
'*•  For  A  jear. 
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It 


The  reign  of  Cliarlca  I  eommenced  with  iiiuiinieB  ;  it  ended  in 
64S  witli  aiiotber  wliich  deservfs^  examination,  since  upon  it  some 
writers  have  baaed  an  inference  of  general  unfaitli fulness  to  the 
rliament,  while  in  reality,  whatever  conclusions  may  be  deduced, 
at,  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  men  were  concerned,  is  not  one  of 
them.     From  the  days  of  Elizabeth,^  when  they  were  accustomed  to 
be  led  by  captains  who  were  Boamen  l>y  vocation  and  sometimea 
by  descent,  often  of  their  own  class,  and  who  understood  them  and 
their  wants,  the  men  had  shown  an  intense  dislike  to  the  landsmen 
)y  a  change  of  sj'stein  in  later  years  placed  over  them,  who  obtained 
lieir  posts  mainly  by  rank  or  influence,  were  ignorant  of  maritime 
matters,  and  were  associated  with   a  succession  of  disasters  and 
ara  of  abject  misery.   Manwaring,  writing  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
,ys  that  volunteers  usually  returned  knowing  as  little  as  when 
ey  sailed,  since  the  professional  seamen  hated  them,  and  gentle- 
en  generally,  and  would  give  no  instruction-     The  experiences  of 
ore  recent  years  were  not  hkely  to  have  lessened  that  feeling. 
During  the  war,  therefore,  the  fleet  had  been  conniianded  chiefly  by 
admirals  and  captains  who  were  trained  seamen  of  no  exceptional 
ial  position,  i>ut,  judging  from  Bubseqiient  eventg,  there  must  have 
en  a  sufficient  leaven  of  landsmen  in  places  of  trust  to  keep  alive 
the  old  prejudices.     "When,  therefore,  Batten,  an  experienced  officer 
f  many  years' standing,  who  was  vice-admiral  and  commanding  in 
e  Channel,  and  who  had  done  good  service  to  tlio  state,  was  dis- 
ced in  1047,  and  his  responsible  charge  given  to  Colonel  Eains- 
row,  who  began  actual  control  in  January  1048,  there  was  doubt- 
s   some  murmuring,  although  no  evidence  of  it  has  survived. 
billing  occurred  during  the  winter,  and  in  May  1048  there  were 
irty-one  ships  in  commission,  of  which  only  three  were  commanded 
by  military  officers ;  but  the  appointment  of  liainsborow  may  have 
n  regarded,  aa  it  actually  proved  to  be,  as  the  commencement 
a  return  to  the  old  system,     ^foreover  the  navy,  generally,  was 
csbyterian    in    feeling,  while  Itainsborow  was  a  fanatical  Inde- 
ndent  and,  judging  from  one  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
im,  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  his  authority  with  tiict  or 
Hcretion.     In    addition    to   this   a   ct-rtain  amount  of  ill-feeling 
isted  between  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  latter  not  being  inclined 
coerce  the  parliament  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  army,  and 
iaticai,   in    the    •  Declaration '    which    explained    bis   reasons    lor 
sertion,  dwelt  on  the  eflfmts  of  the  army  leaders  '  to  flood  the 
lips  with  soldiers.'     If  the  accusation  was  true,  it  would  lie  a  certain 
'uy,  in  the  state  of  fetrhiig  between  the  two  services,  to  give  fresh 
'e  to  the  latent  antagonism  existing.     We  have  no  details  of  the 
orkings  of  discontent  which  led  up  to  action  any  more  than  we 
ve  of  the  secret  cabals  wliich  preceded  the  Spitliead  mutiny  of 
17JJ7.  but  in  each  case  the  outbreak  was  eipially  sudden.     Towards 
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tiie  eiul  of  May  the  crews  in  the  Downs  put  Ilainslxjrow  ashox"^ 
giving  as  their  reasons — 

1st.  The  parhament  of  lute  grant  commissions  to  the  sea  command^ ''^ 
in  their  own  names,  leaviiitj  out  the  kintr.  2uil,  Several  laud-men  mat,^^ 
sea  eoiniuandtrs.  3rd.  The  insufferable  pride,  i;,morance,  and  insolei*  <^J^ 
of  Col.  Ruiusborow,  the  late  vice-admiral,  alienated  the  hearts  of  it*^ 
seamen.**'* 

Bainsborow  had  made  his  mark  as  a  soldier,  but  he  was  not   i^ 

stranger  to  the  sea,  far  he  had  commanded  a  mau-of-war  in  KU3. 
It  is  noticeable  that  no  complaints  are  made  about  their  treatment 
by  the  govern'nent,  about  their  pay  or  victuals,  and  succeeding  events 
showed  how  little  the  great  majority  of  the  tleet  were  in  sympathy 
w  ith  the  grandiloquent  threats  of  the  ringleaders  on  the  king's  Ijehalf. 
"Warwick  was  at  once  sent  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
adjust  the  differences  existing.  Whifceloeke  says  that  the  men  *  sent 
for  the  eai'l  of  Warwick  and  that  the  Derl>y  House  Committee,  to 
follow  the  humour  of  the  revolters,*  directed  Warwick  to  go,  so  that 
at  this  stage  it  is  evident  that  having  rid  themselves  of  Rainsborow, 
they  looked  to  Warwick  rather  than  to  Charles.  We  do  not  know 
what  measures  the  earl  took,  but,  in  the  last  days  of  June,  the  crews 
of  nine  ships,'-'  perhaps  terrified  at  finding  they  received  such  slight 
support  fiom  the  others  and  fearing  punishment,  possibly  also 
influenced  by  Batten,  went  over  with  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales  hi 
Holland.  That  so  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt  and  their  desertion  shows  how  little  the  latter 
was  at  Jirst  contemplated. 

Professor  Hosmer  "-"^  tolls  us :  '  While  the  army  was  so  formidable 
the  navy  scarcely  existed.  The  sailors  generally  were  for  the  king. 
Sfauy  had  revolted  and  carried  their  ships  across  to  Charles  II  in 
Holland,  while  in  the  crews  that  remained  disaffection  prevailed! 
dangerously.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  mass  more  inaccuracies 
in  80  many  words.  There  were  forty-one  fighting  ships  actually 
at  sea,  a  larger  number  than  had  been  collected  since  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  and  immeasurably  superior  as  a  fighting  machine 
to  anything  which  had  existed  Fince  1588,  The  'many'  which' 
had  revolted  were  nine,  and  of  these  three  were  small  pimrncea 
of  an  aggregate  of  210  tons  and  180  men  ;  of  the  others,  one 
was  a  second-  and  the  rest  third-  and  fourth-rates.  If  *  disaffection 
prevailed  dangerously,'  it  is  strange  that  not  only  did  none  of 
the  remaining  ships  join  the  revoUers,  but  they  were  knc 


to 


'*  TtfmoTifi,  Ac,  ilftted  17  June.  TIip  officers  who  sign  tLreuten,  unteaa  terma  Utt'/ 
made  with  the  king,  to  blockade  the  river. 

'"  Vftrioua  authorities  give  'J,  10,  and  11  ships ;  the  discrepancies  may  most  probably] 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  one  or  two  of  those  which  left  the  Downn  turned  back  j 
before  reaching  Holland. 

'^'  Life  of  Sir  llttiry  Vant  the  Tottnger,  p,  331, 
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"6   ready  to  fight  them,  and  Batten  on  one  occasion  avoided  an 

^i^ition  on  account  of  *  the  very  notable  resistance '  to  be  expected.'^ 

-*^l8tead  of  being  disaffected,  Warwick  found  that  on  board  his  own 

^hip  they  prepared  for  fighting  '  with  the  greatest  alacrity  that  ever 

■*^  saw  .  .  .  which,  as  the  captains  informed  me,  "was  likewise  the 

general  temper  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.'    Finally  the  sailors  in  the 

■^^wns,  ^ho  *  generally  were  for  the  king  *  and  were  actuated  by 

inherent  loyalty,'  coilcurred  in  December  in  the  Army  Bemou' 

^trance,  requiring  that  Charles  I,  *  the  capital  and  grand  author  of 

^Tir  troubles,'  should  be  brought  to  justice  for  the  *  treason,  blood, 

^nd  mischief  he  had  caused.    The  after  story  of  the  revcdted  shipd 

is  just  as  instructive  on  the  point  of  their  disaffection  to  the 

^liament.    No  sooner  had  they  reached  Holland  than  the  men 

commenced  to  desert.    By  November  five  vessels  had  been  brought 

back  to  England,  and  the  ill-will  manifested  on  the  others  was  so- 

pronounced  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  strong  bodies  of  cavaliers 

on  board  to  keep  the  seamen  in  subjection.''^ 

The  outburst  would  have  been  serious  had  it  been  general.  It 
was  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  naval  force,  was  due  to  dis- 
sensions relating  to  men  rather  than  principles,  and  gives  small 
countenance  to  the  view  that  the  navy  repented  .the  part  it  bod 
taken.  The  loyalty  of  the  majority  and  the  speedy  penitence  of 
the  minority  were  the  best  tests  of  the  temper  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  judged  by  those  who  upheld  it  afloat;  and  if  the  dis- 
affected minority  loved  Eainsborow  and  his  employers  little  they 
showed  that  they  liked  Charles  Stuart  less. 

M.  Oppenheim. 

'«  Clarendon,  iv.  574,  ed.  1888. 

'"  Warbarton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert,  iii.  262. 
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*  rniEE  pageants  of  the  sea,'  we  know,  *  do  overpower  the  jx;    ■* 

-L  traffickers ; '  and  when  an  argosy  reaches  port,  lie  must 
dull  indeed  who  refuses  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  on  the  quay.  I]^^-^ 
Rome  interest  and  eympathy  are  also  due  to  genuine  work  to  whi^* 
time  has  denied  the  crown  of  completeness,  but  which  derives  \x^^^ 
jwrtanee  from  the  dignity  of  its  conception  hardly  less  than  fro-^ 
the  solidity  of  its  execution.  Among  great  historical  themes  raor"^ 
frefiuently  essayed  than  achieved,  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  has  a  notable  place.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  so-called  '  popular ' 
treatments.  Schiller,  by  a  chance  copy  of  whose  book  the  subject  of 
this  brief  memoir  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  to  attempt  a  diflferent 
treatment  of  the  same  theme,  dealt  with  it  more  or  less  by  instinct, 
and  uncommonly  well,  too,  in  his  way,  as  was  readily  admitted  by 
his  more  laborious  successor.  We  all  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  almost  every  part  of  the  ground  has  been  enclosed  by  specialists, 
and  how  admirably  their  labours  are  in  our  own  days  bepjinning  to 
be  supplemented  or  supplanted  by  official  documentary  publications. 
But  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  great  war  as  a  whole  which  is  in 
question.  Avowed  lighters  mider  this  or  that  confessional  banner 
have  indeed  rushed  in  to  make  short  work  of  the  problem,  or 
attractive  essayists  (none  among  them  more  attractive  than  the  late 
Archbishop  Trench)  have  shown  themselves  p<38sessed  by  the  subject 
without  pretending  to  possess  it.  Not  of  such,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  was  the  late  Professor  Anton  Gindely,  who  during  the  second 
and  longer  half  of  his  learned  career  seemed  nearer  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  to  establishing  a  prerogative 
claim  on  the  title  of  historian  proper  of  the  Thirty  Years'  W'or. 
But  ho  reckot^ed  on  too  extravagant  a  scale  with  the  possibilities  of 
a  hard-worked  scholar's  strength.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  years, 
he  used  to  tell  the  3'ounger  men,  should  be  allowed  for  the  collecting 
of  niiiterials,  and  something  in  proportion  to  the  elaboration  thereof. 
Moreover,  he  had  expended  a  few  years  in  general  propaedeutics ; 
or,  to  speak  less  pedantically,  his  life's  task  as  an  historian  had  but 
gi'adually  revealed  itself  to  him  in  the  course  of  studies  to  which 
he  had  been  led  by  circumstance  as  well  as  by  choice.' 

'  For  the  dala  on  which  tl^Js  article  is  baseO  it  is  largflj  indebted  to  a  Uographical 
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Anlun  Giuduly  was  born  at  Pm^^ue  on  3  Sept.  1820.  Ttiis 
fefutejice,  in  an  English  page,  seems  to  speak  for  itself;  but 
Teferring  as  it  does  to  a  writer  on  Bolieniian  bistoiv,  a  subject 
'tthose  implicit  bearing  on  Bohemian  politics  is  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
it  cannot  bo  left  altogether  withont  note  or  couunent,  Palacky, 
^'hose  official  successor  Gindely  became  in  the  management  of 
the  Bohemian  archives,  and  whose  '  History  of  Bohemia  '  (a  monii- 
mental  work,  notwithstanding  all  its  foililcs)  it  seemed  the  younger 
scholar's  inevitable  mission  to  complete,  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
prove  himself,  not  only  no  German,  but  no  •  child  of  German  cul- 
ture.' He  t<>ok  occasion  to  protest  tliat  in  his  youth  he  had  received 
no  German  school-teaching  at  all ;  that  his  entire  secondary  training 
had  been  undergone  liy  him  in  Hungary,  where  instruotton  was  at  the 
time  conveyed  exclusively  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  his  earliest 
publication  had  been  a  translation  into  Boliemian  of  part  of '  Ossian.' 
Since  Gindely's  death  insinuations  appear  to  have  been  protTered 
to  the  efifect  that  he  too  was  a  Czech,  and  justified  of  his  origin. 
In  references  to  historical  ficholarshii>  such  contentions  ought  to  be 
held  puerile,  and  they  are  emphatically  so  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  in  his  life's  work  as  an  historian  was  aa  free  from  nationalism 
as  (if  we  may  credit  those  who  knew  him  well)  he  was  from  a  cou- 
fessionnlism  to  which  even  outside  the  limits  of  the  once  Austrian 
monarch}'  a  primary  importance  has  occasionally  been  attached 
in  the  case  of  men  of  Ins  calling.  But  the  facts,  as  to  which  there 
is  no  doubt,  are  sufilcient  in  themselves.  Ho  was  the  child  of  a 
German  ('  Suabian ')  father  whose  ancestors  had  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  been  transplanted  into  Hungary,  and  who  had 
thence  migrated  to  the  Bohemian  capital,  where  he  plied  his  craft 
as  a  carpenter.  Here  he  married  a  wife  of  humble  and,  as  it  would 
B(;em  Czech,  origin,  who  in  her  intercourse  with  her  children  used 
both  the  German  and  the  Czech  tongues,  which  latter  was,  however, 
never  acquired  by  her  husliand.  Anton  was  in  the  sixth  year  of 
his  a^e  sent  to  a  school  where  German  was  the  language  exclusively 
employed  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  and  thence  he  passed  into 
the  normal  school  and  the  gymnasium  in  the  Kleiitseife  of  the  citj'. 
Having  passed  through  '  philosophy,'  a  kind  of  shell  between 
gymnasium  and  university,  he  entered  the  latter,  in  1848  or  1849, 
BB  a  student  of  theology,  which  faculty  he  seems  in  1850  to  have 
abandoned  for  that  of  law.  The  former  of  these  studies  afterwards 
proved  of  considerable  value  to  him  in  the  commencements  of  his 
hUtorical  authorship ;  for,  among  the  other  gfwd  schooling  whifli 
he  descrilwd  as  necessary  for  sound  historical  work,  he  was  wont 
to  attach  significance  to  a  systematic  training  in  dogmatics. 

Wtlelfi  by  Professor  J,  Jung  which  appeared  in  the  AllgeinetHc  Zeitung  of  U  Jan.  IHOS 
(Jififra^n),  and  to  supplcTnentnry  notes  kindly  oommiinicftted  by  rrofe«.?or  I.  Ooll. 
pAlacky's  polemical  treatise  Zur  b-ihrnischcn  Cicacltichtschreibiiutj  appeared  in  1^71. 
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But  his  fcastos  tended  in  anotber  direction,  or  rather  in  ot.  Tiet 
directions.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  hist  0T5 
and  inatheniatics  as  hia  favourite  studies ;  and  when  in  185'^^S  he 

presented   liiuisolf  as  a  candidate  for   the   oflice  of  a  second ^ary 

teacher,  he  brought  up  mathematics  and  physics,  together  TU^i^it^ 
liistory  and  j:];eof?raphy,  and  the  German  and  Bohemian  tonp^en  ,  o^ 
his  special  Hul>jeclH.  His  mathematical  abilities  appear  to  haveb  ^eeq^ 
considerable,  and  no  doubt  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  subseqi^^iKej]^ 
ways  of  working;  as  an  liistorian.  He  certainly  was  an  excel^^eo/ 
arifchmelieian  in  the  matter  of  dates  and  styles,  so  much  so  as 
to  exhibit  annoyance  at  printers'  slips  such  as  historians  of  a  differ"  <?A^ 
type  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  to  be  corrected  by  the  interiM/ 
consciousness  of  their  readers.  After  undergoing  a  seven  montis' 
noviciate  as  teacher  in  the  g^^'mnasium  on  whose  benches  he  had  sat 
as  a  pupil,  ho  was  in  1852  duly  apjwinted  one  of  the  assistant* 
masters  in  the  Itr-alschidc  at  Prague.  His  final  examinations  had 
brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  Constantine  Hofier,  recently 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  university,  and  already  well 
known  by  liis  researches  into  the  Hussite  movement,  upon  which 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  the '  Fontes  Eerum  Austriacarum  '  he  after- 
wards shed  considerable  liglit.  Of  even  greater  personal  signific:in 
to  Gindely  was  the  acquaintance  now,  or  soon  afterwards,  formed  b; 
him  with  Baron  Helfert,  who  held  the  important  post  of  Under- 
Secretary  in  the  Jtinistry  of  I'ublie  Instruction,  and  who  combined 
with  this  oilico  a  love  of  historical  research  to  wliich  he  has 
remained  true  througli  a  long  and  distinguished  life.  Helfert 
recognised  in  the  young  teacher  and  student  a  veracity  of  purpose, 
finding  its  natural  vent  in  an  unrestrained  promptitude  of  utterance 
on  whatever  subjects  interested  him,  which  seemed  the  best  promise 
of  efl'eciivo  reseaiTh.  The  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  lifelong 
friendship  to  which  the  veteran  survivor  has  borne  pleasant  testimony 
since  Gindely's  death, '^  and  which  counts  for  something  in  the 
relatively  easy  progress  of  the  historian's  subsequent  career.  It  is 
easy  to  wish  patronage  suppressed  in  the  world  of  letters ;  but  of 
all  the  forms  which  the  oljjectionable  relation  takes,  surely  the  least 
offensive  is  that  of  encouragement,  untainted  by  jealousy,  on  the 
part  of  a  sympathetic  friend  outside  the  sphere  of  professional 
competition. 

A  Bohemian  student  of  theology  transmuted  into  a  student 
of  history  could  hardly  fail  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  particular 
religious  developement  which  had,  so  to  speak,  immediately  pre- 
coded  the  mixed  historical  movement  known,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  Western  Europe  at  large,  as  the  Reforuuxlion.  The 
circumstance  that  the  Bohemian  Museum  had  recently  acquire<l 

'  Sec  two  artJclfo  in  Uic  knillclon  of  ilir  A'it  una  AVjic  Frcic  Prcsit,  31  Jan.  and 
1  Feb.  1893. 


important  new  documents  concerning  tlie  histoiy  6?  "Ine  Bohemian 
Brt'thren,    specially   directed    Anton    Gindely's   attention   to   the 
subject ;  and  when  in  1853  a  lucky  accident  temporarily  offered 
him  a  freer  sphere  of  combined  study  and  instruction  as  acting 
professor  in  the  university  of  Ohniitz  in  ^loravia,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  cognate  researches.     A  few  months  later 
the  university  of   Olmiitz    found   itself  abolished  ;    and   Gindtly, 
declining  one  of  those  purely  local  appointments  to  which  German 
as  well  OS  Austrian  officialism  occasionally  thinks  (or  thought)  lit 
to  consign  its  nascent  academical  luminaries,  pruferred  to  return  to 
his  former  position  at  Prague.    But  he  was  now,  in  logical  con- 
nexion with  his  training  as  an  historical  scholar,  already  entering 
upon  his  literary  career.   In  1H54  he  published  in  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Vienna  Academy '  an  essay  on  '  The  Dogmatic  Aiews  of  the 
Bohemo-Moravian   Brethren,   with    some   notices   concerning   the 
history  of  their  origin  ' — in  this  latter  part  of  the  treatise  touching 
upon  problems   in   dealing   with   which  less   rool  inquirers   have 
easily  contrived   to   lose   their   self-control.     In  1855    followed  a 
monograph,  based  on  the  new  manuscripts  aforesaid,  on  '  John  Amos 
Comenius  and  his  work  abroad  * — a  theme  full  of  literary  as  well 
M  historical  interest.     The  personal  adventures  of  Comenius  may 
'*  described  as  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Bohemo-iloravian 
motherhoods,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Ferdinaudeau  persecutions, 
"'nieh  drove  Mm  forth  as  an  exile  from   his  lirst  refuge  in  the 
'fountains  of  his  native  land.    His  writings  are  too  theoretical  to 
"^  generally  inviting ;  but  their  signiticance  is  famihar  to  those 
^^■•juainted  with  the  educational   speculations  of  Milton  and  his 
6ood  friend  Samuel  Hartlib.     Through  Helfert's  influence  Gindely 
!*Oon  afterwards  was  enabled  by  a  ministerial  subvention  to  carry 
'^ii  his  researches  at  Polnisch-Lissa,  a  chief  seat  of  the  banished 
-orethren,  and  to  extend  this  his  first  important  Studienreise  into 
^West  Prussia,  and  thence  to  Berlin  and  Holland.     As  a  matter  of 
)nrse  he  had  crossed  the  Silesia n  frontier  to  Herrnhufc,  whither 
the  bulk  of  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhoods  had  been  transferred, 
ftnd  where,  as  is  well  known  to  students,  they  still  remain. 

On   these   researches   and   studies   was   based    Gindely's   first 

important  work,  which,  although  it  may  not  fully  correspond  to  the 

^present  state  of  historical  knowledge  on  its  subject,  contained  much 

Hthat  was  new  and  of  real   service   in   quickening  inquiry  into  a 

H^ebapter  of  religious  history  deliberately  obscured  by  the  single- 

minded  exertions  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  This  was  his  '  History 

I  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  to  the  year  1G09 '  (2  vols.,  1857), 
formuig  Part  I  of  a  contemplated  larger  work,  *  Bohemia  and 
.Moravia  in  the  Ikformaiion  Age,'  ami  suppk'mentL'd  in  185!)  \}y  the 
•Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,'  contriLu!,2d  by 
Gindely  to  Vol.  XIX  of  the  '  Fontes   Kerum  Austriacarum.*     The 
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*  Historr '  itfidf  w«s  dedicated  to  Helfeii,  who  states  that  it 
mach  ntts^Mtien  to  the  good  folk  at  Hennhnt,  and  excited  par* 
ticnlar  iDteiest  bj  its  dear  detineatiop  fA  the  cfaaractor  attd  irark 
of  Peter  Chdcickr.  Coriouslj  enough,  tiie  Tdmne  of  PuliSeky's 
'  Historr  of  Bohemia,*  irfaidi  treats  (^  the  teaching  of  the  unfor- 
gotten  author  of  *  The  Net  ol  Faith,'  appeared  in  the  same  yev , 
1857 ;  hot  at  afl  events  as  a  poaonalpictare  this  avowedly  reqoiied 
uppiemeiiting. 

In  his-'HistoTT  (rf  the  Grant  of  the  Bdbemian  Letter  of  Majesfy 
of  1609/  which  Ginddr  published  in  1858,  he  promised  a  third 
volume  of  his  *  Bcdiemian  Bn^hren,'  but  this  never  saw  the  ligbi 
The  time,  in  fact,  had  arrived  when  his  stndies  were  gradually  bat 
steadfly  assuming  a  broader  bent,  although  he  vnis  still  diG|)06ed  to 
confine  himself  to  Bt^mian  histOTy  as  the  i»imary  object  of  his 
labours.    A  unique  of^Mrtunity  presented  itself  in  the  growing  un- 
willingness— even  had  his  physicalstraigth  permitted — of  theTeterui 
Palacky,  to  carry  his  national  wMgnum  opm*  beyond  the  fatal  dat^of 
Mohacz,  and  the  end  of  the  Jagellcm  period  of  Bohemian  histtny.' 
Under  what  difficulties,  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fiery,  combative 
spirit  of  the  national  historian,  had  not  this  task  been  carried  on 
till  it  was  ncaring  even  these  limits !     The  present  is  no  fitting 
occasion  for  estimating  the  merits  of  a  writer  to  whom  it  coold 
hardly  have  been  expected,  as  human  nature  happens  to  be  con' 
stituted,  that  full  justice  should  have  been  rendered  by  bis  German 
contemporaries.  But  so  much  at  least  may  be  confidently  asserted 
of  Palacky :  he  had  rescued  the  study  of  Bohemian  history  from 
the  slough  of  despond  with  which  it  had  feebly  struggled  during 
many  a  generation  under  the  benevolent  imperial  and  royal  rule, 
even  after  the  complete  control  of  this  study  by  the  Jesuits  had 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the 
first  that  the  Bohemian  public,  as  to  whose  genuine  interest  in  the 
national  history  there  never  was  any  doubt,  should  be  provided 
with  more  nutritious  food  than  the  dry  bones  piled  up  by  Felzel, 
or  the  more  carefully  articulated  skeleton  which  Pubifka  under' 
took  to  compose  with  the  aid  of  the  existing  chronicles,  themselves 
not  invested  with  too  much  solid  flesh.     (It  was  a  continuation  of 
PubiCka's  Latin  compilation  which  Palacky,  less  fortunate  in  bis 
day  than  Gindely,  was  originally  invited  by  the  Bohemian  Diet  to 
continue.)     And  Palacky's  second  signal  service  to  the  study  of 
Bohemian  history  was  his  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that,  in 
order  to  give  to  this  study  vigour  and  vitality,  it  was  above  all 
necessary  to  turn   firom  the  dull  monotony  of  the  chronicles  to 
the  more  varied  contents  of  the  archives  and  other  manuscript 
collections.    The  Eevolution  of  1848,  which  from  one  point  of  view 
first  made  it  possible  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  for 
Bohemian  history  to  be  written  at  all,  occurred  about  halfway  in 
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Falaeky's  career  as  historiographer  of  his  native  land ;  but  it  would 
be  onjast  to  deny  that  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  study  to 
which  that  cai-eer  was  devoted,  was  due  to  his  personal  efforts  as 
veil  as  to  the  conrse  of  public  events. 

The  Hussite  movement,  and  the  wars  to  which  it  led,  fell  within 
the  scope  of  the  theme  proposed  to  himself  by  Palacky ;  but  upon 
the  other  great  act  in  the  drama  which  ended  in  the  Habsburg  Terror 
he  declined  to  enter.    The  Hussite  and  the  Thirty  Years'  Wars  to- 
gether, in  relative  proportions  which  I  will  not  presume  to  calculate,' 
changed  the  national  Ufe  of  Bohemia  more  largely  and  more  fadi-' 
eally  than  statistics  (though  these  are,  in  the  present  instance, 
eloquent  enough)  could  suffice  to  demonstrate.    What  lay  beyond 
the  stirring  conflicts  ending  in  the  Ferdinandean  persecutions  was 
blank  and  dull ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  the  task  which  de- 
scend^, or  was  about  to  descend,  from  Palacky  to  Gindely  should 
bave  presented  depressing,  by  the  side  of  attractive  features,  to  the 
young  historian.    I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  intent  upon 
succeeding  Palacky  as  the  historiographer  of  Bohemia,  Gindely 
should  have  still  further  widened  the  range  both  of  his  ambition 
^d  of  his  labours,  and  have  in  due  course  conceived  the  ambition 
*>f  becoming  the  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Bat  this  interesting  transformation  of  purpose  (analogous,  after 
its  kind,  to  the  enlargement  of  Gibbon's  original  scheme)  was,  of 
'^urse,  only  gradually,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  no  doubt  uncon- 
sciously, accomplished.     The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  extension, 
^hich  soon  became  continuous,  ofGindely's  documentary  researches 
^^  repositories  both  near  and  remote.     In  1859  he  worked  at 
Munich,  the  wealth  of  whose  archives  is  probably  unequalled :  in 
Germany  and  surpassed  by  but  few  collections  elsewhere.*    It  is 
.  needless  to  add  that  none  of  the  valuable  publications  frorn  these  * 
archives,  by  which  Bitter  and  Stieve  have  rendered  so  great  a 
fiernce  to  the  study  of  the  Vorgeschichtc  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
had  yet  made  their  appearance.    At  Munich  Gindely  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  admitted  by  DoUinger  to  the  famiUarity  of 
his  afternoon  walks.    This  great  scholar's  intellectual  nature  was 
communicative  and  unembarrassed  Uke  Gindely's  own,  and  his 
conversation  may  have  signally  contributed  to  broaden  his  visitor's 
interests  as  an  historical  student.    If  so,  his  influence  was  doubly 
opportune,  inasmuch  as  Gindely,  who  had,  on  his  first  visit  to 
Berlin,  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  lectures  of  Kankc, 
was  upon  the  eve  of  renouncing,   as  will  be  immediately   seen, 
his  sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  *  Master.'    In  August  1860 
he  set  forth  on  a  journey  which  was   finally   to  determine   the 
scope  of  his  Ufe's  work.    Its  object  was  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  principal  European  arcbivep  with  a  view,  in  particular,  to 
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the  elucidation  of  the  Bohemian  troubles  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

From  Brussels  ami  the  Hague  he  passed  to  Paris,  where  his  time 
was  divided  between  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affainr] 
and  lessons  in  Spanish,     In  December  1860  he  reached  8imancaa,i 
which,  since  the  opening  of  its  archives  eighteen  years  before,  Ym/9^' 
been  \'isited  for  purposes  of  study  by  precisely  eight  persons,  of 
whom  two  were  Spaniards.     Gindcly  found  here  a  fellow-student,, 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  English  readers.     The  eager  andv 
raughshod  utterances  of  Bergenroth  manifestly  had  some  share 
(though  it  was  doubtless  but  a  subordinate  one)  in  forming  tha^ 
views,  which,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Simancas,  Gindely  an-- 
nounced  to  Helfort  concerning  the  famous  historian  to  whom  thei 
'  new  learning  '  in  the  Held  of  historical  study  owed  a  debt  which i 
no  censures  could  wholly  efface.    Bergenroth's  hostile  criticisms  oii 
Kanke  are  well  known  ;  and  if  I  here  reprint  Gindely 'a,  it  is  not  in{ 
order  to  help  to  perpetuate  detraction  from  a  great  name,  but  rathei 
because  his  atffuta,  it  is  clear,  were  seriously  offered,  although  they^ 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  familiar  letter. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  I  became  acquainted  with  Ranko's] 

writings,  one  after  the  other;  at  that  time  I  was  much  iinpres8c<l  by  hia' 
acute  and  sophistic  {sic)  exposition,  by  his  lucid  groupinn;  of  facts  and^ 
arguments,  by  his  systematic  insertion  of  each  incident  in  its  place  ;  and,  ^ 
being  moreover  myself  still  insufficiently  familiar  with  the  sources  of  tb( 
histories  of  other  nations,  I  fell  in  with  the  opinion  generally  entertained' 
in  Germany,  that  Ranke  had  made  quite  magnificent  discoveries  in  foreign! 
archives,  and  more  especially  in  Italy  ;  and  that  it  was  he  who  in  particular 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  archives. 

After,  however,  visiting  Brussels  and  Paris,  I  found  myselE  obliged  togOi 
critically  through  Kauke's  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  and  his  '  French  History,' 
in   order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  whole  stock  of  sources.    The 
shallownees  of  his  studies  is  in  the  case  of  his  '  French  History  '  really 
astonishing.     Not   only  is  he  lackiug  in  a   complete   knowledge  of   the' 
printed  Hterature  of  the  pixteonth  and  seventeenth  century,  or  passes  it' 
by   with   aristocratic   nonchalance,   hut  he   even    resorts   to   deception, < 
wishing  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  ho  has  worked  through  the' 
archives.      The  chief  of  these,  the  archives  of  the  ^liniatry  of  Foreigal 
Affairs,  he  does  not  indeed  cite,  for  he  was  never  there  till  the  present 
year,  when  lie  was  a  fortnight  [in  Paris]  in  August ;  but  he  repeatedly 
cites  the  splendid  Simancas  collection  in  the  archives  of  state,  of  which  ho 
never  saw  so  much  as  a  dozen  folio  volumes;  and,  finally,  he  cites  the^ 
relations  of  Venetian  amlmssadur-^,  and  these  last  as  the  arcanum  proper, 
of  his  historical  research.    This  repeated  citing,  with  surprising  solemnity, 
of  Venetian  despatches,  to  which  in  his '  English  History  '  he  attaches  an 
equally  great  significaniM-,  is  nothing  but  unworthy  Huuirnery.    Inasmuch 
as  Ik-  »h  acquainted  with  iieitlier  tliu  French  uitr  the  l-iUglish  archives,  he 
wishes  us  to  beheve  tliat  the  key  to  the  most  ituportant  events  is  to  be*^ 
found  at  Venice.     But  it  is  an  historical  axiom,  that  nobody  can  well 
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imtlerst«iid  and  use  foreign  arcbives,  till  he  properly  knows  the  liorao 
archives— ill  this  case  tboFronchor  the  p].iij^lisb.  A  Venetian  amljassadof 
may  send  important  iuformatiou  as  to  the  character  and  ways  of  life  of 
particular  individuals,  but  as  to  affairs  properly  so  callctl,  he  is  as  a  rule 
far  worse  informed  than  are  the  newspapers  to-day — whicli  surely  nobody 
Avoidd  prefer  to  (hplomatic  despatches  proper.  And,  furthcnuore,  Eaiiko 
stayed  only  a  few  weeks  in  Venice,  and  can  hardly  have  found  time  for 
makin^j  a  real  beginning  with  the  lon>,'  period  into  the  whole  of  wliicli 
lie  wished  to  inquire.  1  too  proixjse  to  visit  Venice,  and  expect  to  find 
some  good  things  there ;  but  it  ia  not  possible  that  I  shoidd  iind  tlicio 
"what  is  only  to  he  sought  in  the  chanceries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Madrid. 

The  sum  of  my  entire  quarrel  with  Rankc  is  this  :  his  '  French  History  ' 
and  his  '  History  of  the  Topea '  nowhere  go  outwide  the  historical 
literature  which  is  known  in  France  and  in  Italy  ;  bis  citations  from 
archives  are  mere  cruinhs  stuck  together  in  a  chance  fashion,  in  order  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  being  the  results  of  systematic  study.  His 
superficial  way  of  passing  beyond  the  events  themselves  of  which  he 
treats,  and  the  flexibility,  in  every  direction,  of  his  judgment,  are  a  con- 
£equcnce  of  his  extremely  inatlequatc  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
obliging  him  to  proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  expose  himself  cruelly. 

I  omit,  lis  too  detaik'd  in  their  polemics,  the  references  added 
by  Gindely  to  recent  exposures  of  lianke's  method  in  England  and 
in  Germany  (including  Bergenroth's  paper  in  the  Leipzig  Gnuz- 
hotcn),  and  to  ^Vlexander  van  llumboldfs  contemptuous  opinion  of 
Rankc,  which,  considering  Huniboklt's  pleasant  habit  of  falh"ng  foul 
of  all  bis  neighbours,  cannot  ho  said  to  be  either  here  or  tliere. 
There  can  be  no  <jueati(-iu,  I  apprehend,  as  to  the  force  of  Home  of 
Gindely's  observations  ;  nor  is  it  an  altogether  improbable  conclu- 
sion, from  the  way  in  which  lianke,  by  his  own  hands  or  by  those 
of  his  agents,  laid  the  foundations  of  some  of  his  siihsetxuent  minor 
works,  that  he  had  become  in  some  measure  cognisant  of  the  breaches 
which  had  been  made  in  his  reputation.  I  should  not,  however,  have 
cited  Gindely's  remarks,  had  he  not,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  possessed, 
together  with  the  courage,  the  conscience  of  his  opinions.  Of  the 
dilettantism  in  original  historical  research,  with  Mliich  he  rather 
harshly  charged  Kanke,  it  was  tlic  purpose  and  the  labour  of  his  life 
to  avoid  becoming  guilty  himself.  Thus,  at  Simancas,  he  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  eoufine  bio  readings  and  excerpts  to  the  period  be- 
tween IGOO  and  IGSO  ;  and,  indeed,  be  systematically  began  hia  jun- 
sum  with  the  year  lOOB,  in  whitdi  one  of  the  family  councils  that  mark 
the  real  epochs  of  the  Habshurg  monjuehy  decreed  the  tthiaiKr  of 
BudoHlL  But  within  thesolimits  he  was  resolved  tocarry  through  his 
task,  even  if  he  hhnuld  have  b*  bear  for  six  months  longer  the  de- 
privations and  discomforts  of  a  sujonrn  which  a  picturesque  historian 
might  with  blgiiilicant  accuracy  have  described  as  'beyond  the 
seas  and  mountains.'    As  a  matter  of  fact,  bis  original  researches 
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seem,  apart  from  the  use  afterwards  made  by  Ijim  of  the  Vaticaii 
transcri[)ts,  to  have  extended  as  far  as  1G35  (the  period  of  the  peace 
of  Prague).  It  is  iiimecessary  to  repeat  descriptive  details  concern- 
ing his  Simaocas  experiences  which  completely  tally  with  those 
given  by  Bergenroth.  Half-frozen  in  his  ill-lighted  cell,  Gindely, 
according  to  one  of  the  few  '  phrases '  ever  penned  by  him,  felt  as  if 
in  the  gardens  of  Armida  (/nV-  in  cinem  Zauhcrfiartni). '  When  I  now  ' 
— he  had  readied  the  year  1018 — 'bestow  a  general  glance  upon 
all  1  have  collected,  whereof  one  half  is  wholly  new,  while  the  other 
half  teaches  me  how  to  iitiderHtand  after  a  wholly  different  fashion 
what  was  already  known,  1  often  feel  intoxicated  with  joy.' 

This  journey,  and  the  principles  which  it  had  matured  in  his 
mind,  definitively  determined  Gindely's  method  as  an  historian. 
After  his  return  home^  he  seized  every  opportimity  of  familiarising 
himself  with  the  contents  of  those  pubhc  home  archives  to  which  he 
was  specially  attracted,  and  with  the  private  archives,  now  readily 
Bet  open  to  him,  of  the  great  houses  among  the  Bohemian  nobility. 
Among  the  former,  he  devoted  special  attention  to  that  at  Dresden 
(always  honourably  known  for  its  hospitality),  and  to  that  of 
Bernburg,  the  family  abode,  so  to  say,  of  the  mysterious  chancery 
of  Christian  von  Anlialt,  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Protestant 
Union,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  sjiirit  of  militant  Calvinism, 
which  in  its  defiance  of  the  catholic  reaction  may  be  broadly  said 
to  have  marked  out  the  issues  of  the  great  war.  Delving  in  these 
and  other  half-buried  treasure-houses  of  earlier  seventeenth-century 
[history,  G in dcly  definitely  formed  his  plan,  and  began  systematically 
to  calculate  his  means  of  advancing  it  towards  ultimate  completion. 
Within  from  twelve  to  hfteen  years,  he  reckoned,  the  collecting 
(Droysen  used  to  call  it  the  heuristic)  part  of  his  work  would  have 
been  accomplished.  In  the  meantime,  the  work  itself,  liia  '  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  would  progi-ess  from  stage  to  stage. 
He  proposed  to  waste  no  time  on  introductions,  or  on  other  genera- 
lising passages,  except  such  as  might  fitly  find  their  place  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  opm  incnftmifi. 

The  variety  of  Gindely's  archivistic  studies,  and  the  extent 
of  ground  which,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  jdan  gradually  shaping 
itself  in  his  mind,  tlicy  were  designed  to  cover,  had  become  mani- 
ffst  in  the  communications  concerning  them  made  by  him  to 
the  Vienna  Academy,  and  published  in  its  '  Transactions '  of 
the  years  185!)-til.  Hero  were  first  suggested  the  conclusions 
afterward.s  developed  in  his  *  History,'  concerning  the  tibiipiitous 
activity  of  Christian  of  Anhalt  in  the  period  preeediiig  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  designs  formed  by  Walleiistein  at  the  time  of  his 
second  assumption  of  the  gencralate,  and  the  relations  between  the 
systematic  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  plans  for  a  settlement  that 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  European   conflict.     But  it  was  only 
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f^mbuJando  that  these  conceptions  took  definite  shape ;  nor  can 
Gindely  be  said  to  have  come  before  the  public  even  as  the  historian 
of  Bohemia  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  till  the  year  18G2— the 
year  which  the  biographical  sketch  to  which  I  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  designates  as  the '  critical 
jear '  of  hil^  life. 

For  in  this  year  18^2  he,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  pro- 
fessional standing  by  his  appointment  to  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fessorship of  history  in  the  university  of  Prague.    He  was   not 
promoted  to  an  ordinary  professorship  till  five  years  later  ;  and  to 
complete  this  note  of  his  academical  career,  it  may  be  added  that 
in  1882,  when  the  university  was  carried  back  into  the  times  of 
Hub  by  being  partitioned  into  a  Czech  and  a  German  section,  his 
option  was  for  the  latter  division.    Of  at  least  equal  importance 
^^as  his  nomination,  in  the  same  year,  1862,  to  the  direction  of  the 
Bohemian  archives,  established  by  Palacky.  In  this  capacity  he  came 
^  superintend  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bohemian 
^t  in  the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  on  which  are  based 
soxnoof  the  most  interesting  and  novel  passages  in  the  first  volume  of 
^ia  •  History.'    He  was  about  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 
<^ntrol  of   the  library  of  Prince  George  Lobkowitz,  and  thus 
brougbt  into  a  close  connexion  with  the  literary  interests  of  some 
*^  the  leading  families  of  the  Bohemian  nobility.    Finally,  and 
doubtless  in  part  consequence  of  these  appointments,  he  in  this  year 
p^arried  a  wife,  who  survives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
**onourable  and  straightforward  of  men  (scholars,  like  kings,  need 
*^ot  be  considered  as  bipartite  personalities).    But  even  in  Bohemia, 
^*rried  and  settled  professors  and  men  of  letters  find  it  difficult 
^  exist  on  the  proceeds  of  'extraordinary'   chairs  and  learned 
^Searches.     Gindely  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  a  puV>lisher 
^*'  publishers,  for  whom  he  compiled  a  successful  series  of  historical 
^^nuals,  some  of  which  passed  through  several  editions,  while 
^^hers  found  their  way  in  translations  into  the  Italian  market."' 
■^t  a  rather  later  date,  he  appears  to  have  become  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Augsburg  (now  Munich)  AU/femeine  Zeitinuj,  where 
^^  was  wont  to  give  a  periodical  account  of  the  progress  of  his 
'"^Bearches,  besides  throwing  many  an  interesting  side-light  upon 
'He  studies  with  which  he  was  identified. 

Thus  (according  to  the  paradoxical  dispensation  which  rules 

•Xese  latter  days  of  learning)  he  gained  the  '  leisure '  necessary 

■^r  carrying  on   his   life's  work.      In  1862   appeared   the  first, 

^*id  in  1866  the  second  volume  of  the  last  of  the  prolegomena 

*  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Gindely  published  in  the 
^-^piig  Illtutrirte  Zeitung  of  12  Nov.  1892,  by  an  accomplished  historian,  Dr.  Arthur 
^^l«ins?hmidt,  to  whose  excellent  History  of  Westpluilia  under  King  Jerome  (1893) 
^  may  be  pemitted  to  pay  an  incidental  tribute. 
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to  his   'History*    [)ropt'r.      II<»\v    well    I    remoinbor   the    eager 
ness  with  which,  as  a  youthful  student,  I  opened   the  *  History 
of    Paitlolf  II  and    his  Times '   (IfiOO-lOl'i),  and  the  new  light 
>vilh  wliic'h  even  to  the  r-yes  of  a  th-n  i\\i\  bof>k  set  uunl    to   IIwkI 
a  dark  and  complieatcd  period  of  European  history  1       Tor  tbo 
character  and  career  of  the  nuforliinate  Spain-bred  and  braiu-sick 
emperor  (which  it  is  difficult  to  study  without  an  indescribable 
kind    of  compassionate  indignation),   and  even   the  story  of  lb 
unholy  Bnuiersii'ht  which  went  near  to  wrecking  the  fortunes  of  thi 
Hahsburg  monarchy,  sink  into  almost  secondary  importance  as  w 
watch  the  operations  of  the  pnsitirc  force  which  took  advantage  o: 
80  unparalleled  a  political  situation.     The  labours  of  Moriz  liitter,: 
incomparable  in  their  thoroughness,  have  since  sujiphed  in  conjpletal 
sequence  the  documentary  history  of  the  Union  ;  but  to  Gindely  il 
was  first  given  to  suggest  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  move 
ment  of  which  Christian  of  Anhalt  was  the  guiding  spirit ;    and  it 
was  by  this  portion  above  all  of  his  '  History  of  the  Times    ot, 
Rudolf  n,'  as  his  work  might  with  advantage  liave  been  mor 
simply  called,   that  (unless  I  mistake)   he  \-indicated  his  title  t 
become,  from  no  merely  national  standpoint,  the  historian  of  th 
Thirty  Years'  War  on  a  new,  i.e.  documentary  basis. 

When  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  History,'  published  in  18(59,  an 
followed   by   Volumes  H  and   HI  in   1878,  Gindely   reached  th 
boundary  of  his  actual  theme,  he  was  therefore  merely  entering  o; 
a  narrative  of  which  the  immediate  antecedents  had  been  alread; 
clearly  detailed  on  first-hand  evidence  by  his  own  hand.      And, 
fiince  these  volumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dealt  in  especial  with  the 
'  History  of  the  Bohemian  Lnsurreetion,'  he  was  at  the  same  time 
adhering  to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  originally  started  as  an 
historian.     As  a  matter  of  course,  there  Avero  not  wanting  voices  to 
accuse  him  of  having  neglected  the  materials  nearest  to  his  theme 
and  nearest  to  his  hand,  and  of  having  ransacked  the  archives  of 
I'jurope  in  order  to  leave  those  of  Bohemia  only  half  explored.    Such 
two-edged   charges  are  inevitable  in  the    case   of   a    writer    wb^ 
undertakes  what,  from   the   circumstances  of    Gindely's  career 
always  remained  in  some  sense  a  duplicate  task.     Fate  preventei 
him  from  adding  more  than  a  single  volume  (Vol.  lY,  in  1880)  in 
which,  as  narrating  the  Palatinate  War  of  the  years  16*21-3,  h 
partially  disengaged  himself  from   the  purely  national  side  of  hi 
theme ;    but  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  other  (.►pportunities  for 
showing  how,  had  his  span  of  life  been  enlarged,  he  would  have 
broadened    the    basis    of   his   narrative   in   accordance   with    the 
widening  of  its  range.     In  1882  he  produced  as  part  of  a  jwpular 
series,  •  edited  *  by  Baron  vou  Helfert  under  the  title  '  Das  Wisse 
der  Gegeiiwart,'  a  short  'History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  '  in  thr 
small  pocket  volumes.      This  was  the  tardy  fulfilment  of  a  Ion 
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nding  promlsp,  prol)al»ly  due  to  the  einjunisfciiiico  tlmt  Gindely 
ad  bteu  culled  upon  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Crown- 
Priiico  Rudolf  at  Vienna  and  Ischl.  The  book  is  excellently  done, 
apart  from  tlie  oliurncteristic  which  it  shares  with  few  corapila- 
tioHH  of  the  kind,  of  resting  entirely  on  its  author's  ori^'ina 
researches  with  regard  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ground  which 
it  covers.  This  is  the  wurk  which  in  its  handsome  (American) 
translation  represents,  I  suppose,  Gindely 's  historical  !ab::)urs  in 
the  eyes  of  most  English  readers. 

The  '  History '  proper  rernnins  a  fragment,  hut  no  puny  one. 
Inasmuch  as  Vol.  1  reached  to  no  later  date  than  March  ItUS),  the  exe- 
cution of  a  history  of  the  entire  war  on  the  same  scale  was  hardly  to 
lw3  expected,  if  it  was  to  be  accomplished  Ity  a  single  man ;  and  in 
fact  the  author  soon  in  some  measure  quickened  his  pace.  Thus 
the  work,  even  as  it  stands,  may  he  thought  wanting;  in  symmotry. 
But  this  defect  was  hardly  to  be  avoided,  and,  ceitain  passages  in 
Vol.  I  perhaps  apart,  is  not  to  he  ascribed  to  episodical  lenfrthinesa 
on  the  part  of  tho  author.  Among  these  might  l»c  included  the 
narrative  of  the  transactions  which  directly  led  up  to  the  '  defenistra- 
tion '  of  Martinitz,  Slavata,  and  the  ualucky  Fahricius,  were  it  not 
that  it  succeeds  in  placing  these  transactions  in  an  essentially  new 
light  by  showing  them  tohave  amounted  to  a  deliberate  assassination - 
ot.  More  exception  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  account  of  tho 
itle  of  the  White  Hill,  which  occupies  the  opening  chapters  of 
bl.  HI  and  forma  the  climax  of  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  work, 
le  writer's  strength  appears  however  (|uite  as  palpably  in  some  of 
e  passages  in  these  volumes  to  which  a  less  obvious  interest 
laches.  Among  these  may  be  signalised  in  Vol.  H  the  negotia- 
ions  with  Si)ain  which  resulted  in  the  first  compact  between  the 
panish  and  the  Austrian  branches  of  the  house  of  Habsi»urg  that 
threatened  a  lasting  unscttlement  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
converted  tho  liuhemo-Palatinate  difliculty  into  laie  in  which  all 
the  chief  powers  were  directly  called  upon  to  int4:'rvene.  Accordingly 
in  Vol.  ni  a  survey  of  the  operations  of  English  and  French 
atesniansbip  is  drawn  into  the  siihere  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
it  futile  efforts  of  the  Palatine  policy  arc  elaborately  traced.  In 
Vol.  IV,  where  we  find  ourselves  largely  on  ground  rendered  more 
familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  we 
How  the  conjpletion  of  the  collapse  of  tho  protestant  cause  in  both 
ohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  the  beginnings  of  the  chastisement, 
ul  with  it  tho  beginnings  (at  Patisbon  and  elsewhere)  of  that 
tlousy  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  which  was  to  contri- 
te so  materially  to  new  and  unforeseen  developcmenta.  A  more 
markable  versatility— if  I  nuiy  use  the  phrase  -in  the  utilisation 
research  than  is  exhibited  in  this  volume,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  poiut  among   the  productions  of  modern  historical  learning. 
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As  to  mere  effects  of  style,  Gindely  from  first  to  last  simply 
gave  no  thought  to  them.  But  a  writer  who  is  always  in  full 
possession  of  his  subject,  rarely  needs  to  be  eflfusive  in  order  to 
impress,  or  to  condense  himself  for  the  sake  of  pregnancy.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  never  found  Gindely's  work  either  tedious  or 
obscure. 

The  labours  which  bore  such  substantial  fruit  had  during  the 
years  1870-3  been  interrupted  by  a  serious  illness,  taking  the  too 
significant  form  of  congestion  of  the  brain.    But  by  means  chiefly 
of  pedestrian  exercise  taken  in  or  near  Meerane  Gindely  seemed  to 
have  gradually  recovered  his  full  powers ;  and  after  he  had  produced 
the  fourth  (and  by  far  the  largest)  volume  of  his  *  History,'  he  actively 
carried  on  his  preparations  for  its  continuation.    He  had  to  com- 
plete that  story  of   the   Bohemian   Counter-Reformation   which 
forms  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  later  annals  of  his  native  land ; 
and  this  portion  of  his  task  he  is  understood  to  have  left  behind  him 
in  a  finished  state.     But  already  the  mighty  figures  which  stood 
forth  so  prominently  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  history  of  the  war, 
while  they  exercise  an  even  more  commanding  attraction  upon  stu- 
dents of  what  may  be  called  its  secret  history,  were  largely  occupying 
his  attention.    In  1886  he  published  a  separate  work  on  '  Wallenstein 
during  his  First  Generalate  in  the  light  of  Contemporary  Sources, 
1625-1630,'  and  as  a  matter  of  course  found  himself  embedded  in 
a  nest  of — historical  critics.      Wallenstein,  says  Palacky,  is  the 
ticklish  point  in  Bohemian  history ;   and  Gindely,  who  showed  the 
reverse  of  a  disposition  to  discuss  the  mysterious  character  and 
complicated  proceedings  of  the  great  self-centred  intriguer  with  a 
view  to  his  *  rehabilitation,'  was  accused  of  Czechish  prejudices  in 
venturing  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  purpose  of  the  hero  of  so  many 

•  interpretations,'  even  in  the  period  preceding  his  deposition  from 
the  supreme  military  command.     When,  in  a  contribution  to  the 

*  Transactions  of  the  Bohemian  Eoyal  Society '(1889),  he  proceeded  to 
advance  doubts  of  Friedland's  motives  at  the  time  of  his  second  as- 
sumption of  the  generalate,  fresh  protests  arose.  The  subject  is 
not  one  on  which  to  formulate  an  opinion  in  a  casual  sentence  ;  but 
the  quasi-personal  insinuations  against  Gindely  made  in  connexion 
with  it  may  be  set  down  as  intrinsically  absurd.  With  Richelieu 
also  Gindely  specially  occupied  himself,  and  an  entire  volume  con- 
cerning the  cardinal  is  said  to  await  publication,  together  with  those 
other  unpublished  portions  of  the  work  which  are  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  completeness,  under  the  editorship  of  Tupetz,  favourably  known  to 
students  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  his  lucid  account  of  the  Edict 
of  Restitution  and  its  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will 
also  be  found  for  rendering  accessible  to  a  wider  public  Gindely's 
view  of  another  notable  personage  in  the  history  of  the  war,  of 
whose  proceedings  in  the  critical  period  of  the  Bohemian  troubles 
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be  ha<l  had  ranch  to  say  in  Vol.  IV-  of  hia  *  History,'  but  of  wbosc  sub- 
sequent share  in  the  combinations  a<:;ainst  the  house  of  Hababurg 
an  account  from  the  same  hand  would  still  be  welcome.  The 
ebaracter  of  Bethlen  Gabor,  though  an  opportunist  (not  to  say  a 
ireorty-brealver)  par  excdlcHcf,  possesses  many  general  features  of 
interest,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  diplomacy  of  bis  age  was  only 
too  wilUng  to  utilise  his  flexibility.  Gindely,  actuated  probably  in 
part  by  motives  of  tllial  piety,  offered  his  complete  '  History  *  of  the 
accomplished  Transylvainan  (1890)  as  a  homage  to  the  Academy  of 
Buda-Pesth,  of  which  he  had  recently  been  elected  a  member,  and 
which  at  once  caused  the  work  to  bo  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the 
national  tongue. 

But  although  the  historian's  activity  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  its  full  height,  a  second  warning  of  failing  strength  was 
not  very  long  in  making  its  appearance.  While  he  was  engagod  in 
s  yisit  to  the  Brussels  arehivea  in  1888,  signs  of  suffering  in  the 
Tiidneys  showed  themselves ;  they  returned  in  the  summer  of  last 
year ;  a  '  cure  *  at  Carlsbad  had  the  reverse  of  a  satisfactory  effect ; 
and  on  24  Oct.  18D'2  he  died. 

It  would  probably  be  easy  to  show  that  in  the  very  remarkable 

^^period  of  Bohemian  national  life  in  which  Gindely'a  lot  was  cast, 

Hbe  exercised  no  insignificant  influence,  both  of  a  stimulating  and  of 

^■k  moderating  kind,  upon  an  hiteresting  political  dcvelopement  of 

^Fwhich  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussmg  either  the  actual  aims  or 

the  probable  end.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ethnological 

character  of  Bohemian  culture  in  the  days — let  us  say,  in  order  not 

to  go  too  far  back  into  the  past  of  Charles  IV, — in  the  days  of 

Anton  Gindely's  training  as  a  scholar,  this  culture  was  essentially 

■^erman  ;  and   though   he   was   essentially   free   from   nationalist 

^^eeling  without  by  any  means  setting  his  face  obstinately  against  the 

wind,  it  is  as  a  German  scholar  that  he  must  be  to  all  intents  and 

purposes  regarded.     Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  better  example 

of  the  best  variety  of  the  type-     The  search  for  truth  in  the  sphere 

of  inquiry  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  was  at  once  the  sole 

purp^jse  and  the  sole  passion  of  his  life.     In  this  search  he  laboured 

^_as  few  have  laboured  even  among  German  scholars. 

^P      To  the  wiriness  of  his  physical  frame  the  intense  energy  of  his 

intellectual  and  moral  nature  accurately  corresponded.     He  was, 

Pas  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  shown,  devoid  of  ao  much  as  the 
instincts  of  a  partisan ;  an  occasional  gently  elegiac  touch  is  all 
tliat  directly  reminds  us  of  his  having  been  a  patriot.  But  he  was 
not  even  encumbered  by  any  desire  for  that  species  of  popular 
applause  and  academical  success  at  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  aim 
within  the  limits  of  the  learned  world.  These  he  might  have 
gained  as  a  national  historian,  without  going  much  out  of  his  way, 

tjmbining  a  good  deal  leaa  than  Palacky's  fire  with  a  good  deal 
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more  than  Palacky's  discretion.    And  he  might  have  gained  them 
as  an  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  not  by  fine  writing  which 
would  have  been  out  of  his  way  and  which  counts  for  little  in  such 
regions,  but  by  making  very  special  discoveries  or  arranging  hiB 
discoveries  so  as  to  seem  very  special.    Instead  of  this,  he  worked 
on,  searching  for  the  truth  and  telling  it.    I  suppose  there  can 
hardly  be  a  branch  or  a  direction  of  historical  research,  were  it 
ever  so  provincial  or  local,  with  which  his  own  labours  came  into 
contact,  that  has  not  materially  benefited  by  them.     Thus  the 
entire  territory  surveyed  by  him,  than  which  none  more  compli- 
cated in  its  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  domain  of  modem 
history,   has    become   more    luminous;    and    though    the   mere 
literary  structure  achieved  by  his  hands  is  but  a  beginning,  nc^ 
more  complete  edifice  is  likely  to  take  its  place  in  the  honours  o^ 
which  he  may  not  justly  claim  a  share. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 
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esuUs  of  a   search   among  mamiscnpt  authorities  on   tho 

'oiiigs  of  Bishop  Nijj;t.'l  may  he  Nvorth  rveoriliiij^',  e«pi3cially  as  on 

or   two  points   tlicy  differ   sh^^htly  from   tlioso  given  by  Dr. 

•it;termaiui  in  his  '  EinloitiniK  in  den  Pialogus  de  Scaccario.' 

The  iirst  point  I  would  touch  upon  is  this  :  Dr.  Liebermami 

**Gld  that  Nigel,  with  his  uncle  and  cousin,  admiiiistered  the  realm 

^    Stephen's  absence  (1137).     I  have  not  Iwen  able  to  discover 

l^>"C)of  that  Nigel  nhared  in  tho  government.     Tho  only  evidence 

^*l<luced  by  Dr.  Liebennann  is  that  cine  Urhui<h'  von  cin\  11B7 

^'  ^on.  Aug.'  iv.  VIO)  hat  *  Ejirscnpo  Eliensi,  jtt>iti€iario,  vurc.  <(t\,' 

^'  *i  Bcirt'is  fur  seine  huhc  Sffllnng.     But  this  charter  (which  con- 

k-ins  a  grant  of  an  estate  m  Kent  to  a,  religious  house)  is  attested 

^y  William  of  Ypies  ami  Richard  de  Luei,  and  can,  therefore,  scarcely 

^^■Ki  earlier  than  11-10,  and  is  probably  later.   I  have  noted  two  other 

^^liarters  with  the  same  address  ('  Moiiasticon,'  iv.  216).   Of  these  the 

^^C'cond  cannot  be  earlier  than  11-10,  for  it  confirms  a  grant  by 

^^  Constance,  wife  of  Earl  Piustacc,  my  son.'  ^     The  first  of  thein  can- 

liot  be  dated  so  confidently,  but  lieginakl  de  Warenno,  by  whom  it 

^BIb  witnessed,  occurs  as  a  witness  to  royal  charters,  I  think,  after 

^^he    departure  of  Earl   Warennc   on    crusade,    i.t\    arc.    1148. 

The  charter  is  dated  A  pud  Majiaies  Ilalam  in  ohsidione,  and  Mr. 

Hewlett  has  suggeated  that  it  may  refer  to  the  siege  of  Bedford  in 

1138."^     But  tho  above  witness's  name  BUggests,  as  I  have  said, 

that,  like  the  other  two,  it  belongs  to  a  later  day.     I  may  add 

(as    to   the   original   charter)    that    Dr.    Liebermann'B    reading, 

*  jasticmWr>,'  is  merely,  I  think,  a  wrong  extension,  as  is  shown  by 

the  reading  '  justic(f(nf^  '  in  the  other  ease  (*  Monasticon,'  iv.  'ilti). 

It  was  the  custom,  in  charters,  to  leave  tho  word  unextended.   Thus 

there  is  no  proof  that  Nigel  was  gi'eat  justiciar  at  any  period  of 

,the  reign,  while  as  for  ll:J7  a  writ  iinoted  liy  Mr.  llowlett  in  his 

*  It  is  probably  eereral  ycavs  laUr,  for  Mr.  llowlett  argues,  in  his  introiluciiun  to 
1e»ta  SUphani  (p.  xxi],  tliat  up  tg  Ui7  cr  IMS  Eustace  is  merely  styled  fdiv$ 

9,  not  eotma, 
Jbid.  p.  XXV, 

1.   L  2 
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valuaWe  introduction  to  the  *  Gesta '  (p.  xl)  affords  a  very  6lron< 
presumptiou  that  the  ollice  was,  in  that  year,  held  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester. 

I  now  pass  to  the  papal  hulls  relating  to  Nigel  and  Ely.  The 
order  of  these  documents  U  best  preserved  in  the  Cotton  manu- 
script, Tib.  A.  VL,  where  the  first  is  a  bull  of  Innocent's  ('Prae- 
postulatio '),  which  is  dated  Non,  Dec.  indictiune  secunJa  incaniu- 
tionig  dominive  anno  .  .  .  triccsimo  tiono  pontijicatus  rero  domn't 
Innoccnt'd  papc  accntuU  anno  nono,  and  is  Data  Laterani  (ff.  110 
b-111).^  The  year-date  is  at  variance  with  the  two  other  notes  of 
time,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  December 

1138.  It  ia  a  general  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Ely  of  all  her 
possessions,  and  specially  of  Charteris  Abbe}*,  and  it  authorises 
Kigel  to  punish  those  who  defraud  her  of  her  rights :  Sccundo 
Urciove  conanonita  [persontij  si  non  rcattuti  sunni  confjrua  satis/actione 
correxerit  2wiestatts  honorisque  sue  diffniUtte  careat,  &c. 

The  next  papal  bull  is  that  which  bears  date  27  April  (5  Inl. 
Mali)  llSa  (Tib.  A,  VL,  ff.  112-113  b).  As  the  date  is  omitted  in 
Titua  A,  L  (tf.  36  b-S7  b),  from  which  Dr.  Liebermann  worked,  it 
is  assigned  in  Wattenbach's  edition  of  Jaffe  (No.  8028)  to  29  April 

1139,  evidently  on  account  of  the  three  letters  (Nos.  8025-7)  of  that 
date  (3  kal.  Mali),  being  obviously  connected  with  it.  In  Tiberius 
A.  VL  (ff.  113  b-114)  these  three  letters  follow  immediately  on 
the  bull,  to  which  they  are,  clearly,  complementary.  As  the  bull 
itself,  we  have  seen,  is  dated,  it  confirms  the  year  assigned  to  these 
letters,  viz.  1130.  The  first  letter  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Henry  of 
Wuichester  (as  papal  legate),  and  commands  him  to  confirm  Nigel's 
sentences  on  those  who  detained  the  possessions  of  the  church  of 
Ely.  The  second  is  addressed  to  Stephen,  and  requests  him  to 
support  Nigel  in  recovering  the  estates  of  his  church.  The  third 
is  to  Nigel  himself,  and  requires  special  attention.  The  relevant 
words  are  these : — 

Nnntios  a  serenitate  tua  ad  sedein  apostolicam  destiuatos,  indu.strio9 
siquidem  viros,  beniguG  suscepimus,  et  super  devotionem  at  amorem  quam 
erga  sanctam  Roraanaui  geria  ecclesiam  gratulamur.  Quuin  tu  occupatuio 
niultia  negotiia  esse  accopiimis,  idco  serenitatem  tuam  et  Bodbertum 
Abbateiu  de  torueia  pro  quo  suppHcasti  a  preseutatione  concilii  re- 
laxaouus. 

Now,  if  Innocent  wrote  in  these  terms,  how  can  it  possibly  he 
maintained  that  Nigel  had  been  attending  the  Lateran  council,  in 
person,  that  very  month?  Is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  he 
sent  these  7iuniii  in  his  place  ?  We  have  independent  testimony 
to  exactly  the  same  effect.  Ilichard  of  Hexham  writes,  under 
1189:— 

*  Also  Titus  A.  I.  f.  3ej,  viheto  it  is  undated. 
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Legatns  mox  post  octabas  Epiphaniae  cam  suis  ad  marc  reversus  troiis- 
fretavit.  Nam  ad  praedictum  eanciUinn  domiiu  papae  tempore  congruo 
pervenire  properavit.  Tedbaldus  quociue  Cantuariensis  arebiepiacopus, 
et  Rofensis,  et  Simon  Wigon^ensis,  Kogerua  Coven tren sis,  Robertus 
£xecestrensis,  v  cpiscopi^ftcam  illia  iiij  abbates,  pro  omnibus  opiscopis  et 
abbatibus  Augliao  ad  idem  concilium  iveruiit.     Namque  rex  S.  propter 

Pbationem  regni  sui,  quae  gravis  tunc  imminebat,  plurcs  illic  mittero 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise  than  this,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  Stephen  preferred  to  keep  Bishop  Iloger  and  his  nephews 
safely  at  home.  Nigel,  no  doubt,  sent  inndii  instead,  just  as 
Thurston  of  York  (Richard  of  Hexham  tells  us)  did  on  his  own 
account. 

Dr.  Liebermann,  however,  held  that  not  only  Nigel  but  Alexander 
attended  this  council. 

Alexander  von  Lincoln  und  Nigel  von  Ely  besnchten  im  April  11S9 
das  lateranische  Concil ;  die  engo  Verbiiidung,  in  welcho  die  niiiehtige 
Priilatenfurailie  nun  auch  zu  Kom  trat,  schicn  ibr  eiue  dein  waukendea 
Thron  am  so  gefahi-hchere  Stellung  zu  geben. 

His  authority  for  Nigel's  presence  is  that  John  of  Salisbury  asserts 
that  he  was  there  ;  and  unquestionably  John,  writing  in  the  name 
of  Archbishop  Theobald,  says : — 

hi  concilio  Laterani,  cui   nos  ct  vos,  frater  EpiBcope,  interfiiimus, 
domino  Innocentio  praesidente,  audivimtis  vota  talia,  promulgate  canone, 
^Xpnderanari.'* 

^^n  this  indignant  rebuke  to  Nigel  ho  refers  to  the  canons  promul- 
Hkted  in  1139.  'SMiat  can  we  say  when  the  evidence  is  so  flatly 
contradictory  ?  One  can  onlj  suggest  that  in  writing  some  twenty 
years  after  the  time,  he  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  Nigel 
was  there.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  add  that  a  charter 
of  Stephen  confirms  to  the  monks  of  Ely  all  their  posseBsions  as 
they  held  them  die  qita  Nif/ellas  episcoinis  7torusime  movit  ire 
lionianr,'^  which  suggests  that  he  went  thither  more  than  once  ia 
the  course  of  Stephen's  reign. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  claim  to  have  absolutely  disproved  Nigel's 

)mreue   in    1131),  though  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with 

the  positive  evidence  I  have  quoted.     As  for  Alexander,  I  cannot 

think  there  is  any  proof  of  his  presence.     Dr.  Liebermann  relied  on 

a  papal  bull  of  28  April  1139 "  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Lincoln, 

but  Nigel  and  Alexander  were  so  intimately  connected  that  one 

38  not  wonder  to  find  Ely  and  Lincoln  bulls  together. 

The  next  series  of  documents  consists  of  eight  charters  of  Stephen 

♦  E<1.  Hewlett,  p.  17t^  *  Ep.  Ivi.  (Giles,  i.  59-GO). 

•  Titus  A.  I.  f.  31  b. 
»  Idon.  Ang.  vi.  1277,  where  the  date  is  printed  '  MCXXXVIIL' 
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in  Titus  A.  I.  (folio  34)  which  are  not  found  m  Til)Ciius  A.  VI.  Their 
special  interost  lies  in  tho  confirmation  they  afTortl  to  the  *  Hisloria 
Eliensis.'  Thus  that  uarrativo  states  that  after  Stephen's  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  the  monks  disavowed  any  complicity  in  Nigel's 
action,  and  implored  him  not  to  punish  them. 

nie  henignuB  ft  pias  ut  irat  pcctoio  iiou  sohun  innoxios  donavit,  rrrmn 
eliam  carta  sua  omnia  illorum  in  pace  constituit  atque  diuiibit  (*  Anglia 
Sacra,'  i.  G21). 

This  very  charter  heads  the  list  and  confirms  to  the  church  of 
Ely  all   !ier  possessions   as   held    under   the   Conqueror  and  lii^j 
predecessor.     A  second  charter  insists  on  all  her  spoliators  beiiij; 
constrained   to  restitiitioii.    The  former  charter   is  witnessed  by 
•  Philip  tho  Chancellor/  William  of  Ypres,  and  William  Martel ;  the 
latter  by  '  Philip  tho  Chancellor,'  tho  Earl  Warenne,  and  Williiira 
Martel.     The  chancellor's  name  fixes  the  date  1140,  for  Philip  (dc 
Harcourt)  had  succeeded  Rnwor  'Pauper'  the  pre\'ious  year, 
was  himself  about  to  vacate  the  office  on  his  appointment  to  the 
of  Salisbury."    William  of  Ypres,  as  the  best  captain  at  Stephei 
disposal,  would  be  naturally  with  him  in  his  attack  on  the  fenland. 
Doth  charters  passed  at  Cambridge,  to  which  the  kin*::;  must  hai 
withdrawn  on  his  way  hack  to  London  for  the  Mid-Lent  Conn( 
(1140).   The  third  charter  passed  at  Hertford,  clearly  on  the  kijig's 
return  journey,  and  is  addressed  to  GeoITrey  do  ^landeville.     It  is 
thus  further  proof  that  GeolBTrey,  as  I  have  maintained,"  was  not, 
at  this  time,  yet  an  earl.  It  insists  that  the  prior  and  monks  are  to 
eujoy  all  possessions,  siciit  die  qua  rex  Ih'nricH»  Juii  virus  tt  mortui 
ct  dir  qua  epiacopitH  Xirit'lhta  exivit  d<'  Ebf.   Thus  those  three  chart 
can  ail  confidently  be  assigned  to  clir.  Eebruary  1140.     A  fourth 
also  must  belong  to  the  same  f;i"oup,  for  it  is  similarly  addressed 
Geoffrey  de  MandoviUc.     The  king  directs  that  Hugh  and  Stepln 
and  Hugh  de  Sealers  are  to  pay  their  ^firma  to  the  monks  as  th^ 
did  priuftquani  capcrem  insulam  de  Ely.     Tho  witness   is   TargiT 
d'Avranchcs. 

The  fifth  charter  anticipates  the  seventh,  in  error,  but  the  sia 
can  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  in  1140,  probably  to  the  expi-ditioiT 
against  Worcester  and  Hereford,  for  it  is  witnessed,  at  Oxford,  by 
Robert  d'Oilh.  The  seventh  of  these  documents  is  of  sjiecial 
interest,  because  it  confirms  the  statement  in  the  'Historia'  that 
Nigel  met  the  king  at  Ipswich  (seemingly  in  1144),  and,  at  le 
eonmrdiani  vel  ^jrntiam  nh  en  impdrare  potmi  (p.  024).  The  ch 
directs  that  Nigel  is  to  have  all  his  possessions  quum  jmccm  < 

*  The  conlinuator  of  Flmcnco  sn,}'s  Ikat  Sloplicn  gave  tho  seo  io  Philip  at  Vi 
heater  about  the  hoKinning  of  1110.  but  the  Attruda  ol  Wavcrlojr  (.liin.  Men.  ii. 
say  it  was  done  at  Londun  in  the  Mid-Lent  Coancil  (1140). 
»  Geoffrey  dc  Matulcvilk',  p.  49. 
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^t^hct  ct  concordiam  mecum  feat.  It  is  granted  at  Ipswich  and 
^■litnessed  by  the  Earl  Warenne,  The  next  (eightli)  charter 
^Ronfirms  to  the  monks  of  Ely  all  their  possessions  as  they  held 
them  die  qua  NigcUiis  cpigo^puA  tun-issime  movit  ire  Homam.  The 
Tritnesacs  are  Earl  Gilhert  and  liobcrt  dc  Yer.  Last  comes  the 
ninth  charter,  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  reign,  aind  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  fact  that  after  ordering  certain  adversaries  of  the 
monks  to  leave  their  possessions  alone,  it  adds :  et  nid  fercrifia, 
justicia  mca  Cank'hrttjcscirc  faciat  Hen.  I  would  claim  this  as  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  theory  advanced  in  my  *  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,' 
Ch.  iv.,  that  at  this  particular  time  there  existed  the  loml  oJlicc  of 
•justicia*  for  a  county. 

The  consideration  of  these  charters  leads  one  to  ask  if  the 
author  of  the  *  Historia '  did  not  work  with  the  Ely  bulls  and 
charters  (or  copies  of  them)  before  him.  Several  things  point  to 
that  conclusion.  He  quotes  vcrhafim  a  papal  bull  and  a  letter  of 
Archbishop  Thomas;  he  refers,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  grant  of 
Hadstock,  to  charters  still  extant  in  the  cartulary  (Titus  A.  I.) ; 
and  io  one  case  his  following  of  the  charters  raises  a  curious 
lestiou.  He  asserts  that  when  Nigel  was  cxi^elled  in  1140  papal 
fitters  were  addressed  ad  ArehiipiHaqmm  ct  Ejn'ficojmsi  Arujlie  et  ad 
tthomafjensi'iii  AirliiipiaetfjHun  for  his  restitution.  No  such  letter 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  on  that  occasion,  is  preserved,  thougl) 
lere  is  one  from  Pope  Lucius  to  liira  in  1144.  It  is  singular, 
)wover,  that  this  letter,  which  is  found  in  Tib.  A.  VI  (f.  114)  and 

in  Titus  A.  I  (ft'.  37b-38),  in  the  latter  is  addressed  // urchi- 

iscopo  et  episropix  eiK-t  sHffrafjiiHei.s,  in  the  f<>rmor,  Thaedhtddo  cant. 

chiejmcopo  e\  epi&aqns  cim  sufrittjaneh.     This   latter  reading   is 

early  the  right  one,  but  Wattenbach's  Jaffe  (8101),  working  from 

the  former  reads:     If,  atrhii'piseopo  {f[u{ff»n  Ri>toma«jensi ,^)     Was 

ot  the  author  of  the  '  Historia  '  similarly  misled  ? 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  author  traces  Nigel's  restoration 

to  this  letter  as  its  direct  result,  wholly  ignoring  the  triumph  of 

the  empress  and   the   change   in  Nigid's  circumstances   which    it 

produced.     On  the  whote,  his  history  would  seem    to   be   based 

rgely  on  documentary  Kources,  while  his  general  knowledge  of 

al  information  and  the  events  of  the  period  was  decidedly  small. 

J.  H.  K0UND« 


PBOVINCIAL    rRIORS   OF    THE    DOMINICAN    ORDER    IN    ENGLAND. 

to  list  of  the  Provincials  of  the  Dominicans  in  England,  similar  to 
the  lists  of  the  Franciscan  Provincials  printed  in  the  *  Monumenla 
Franclscana/  appears  to  be  extant.  The  following  list  is  drawn 
)m  a  variety  of  sources,  some  of  them  contemporary  records, 
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others  of  very  doubtful  autlienticity.  In  each  case  references  are 
given  to  the  autlioritios,  and  in  most  cases  the  words  of  the 
authorities,  bo  far  as  they  bear  on  the  tenure  of  oflSce,  are  adde<l. 
The  most  noticeable  blanks  are  those  from  1339  to  1373,  and  from 
1402  to  1471 ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  t\ 
incompleteness  of  the  list  both  in  names  and  dates. 

Since  these  notes  were  sent  to  press,  a  more  complete  list  of 
the  Dominican  Provincials  has  been  published  in  the  Antiquary  by 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  11.  Palmer.  As,  however,  he  does  not  give  reference 
to  authorities,  the  following  notes  may  still  be  of  service 
Btudents.  Father  Palmer  appears  to  have  had  access  to  official 
documents  which  are  not  generally  known.  He  would  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  students  of  the  history  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  if  he  would  publish  an  account  of  the  extant  records  of  the 
Dominicans  bo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  English  Province. 

Gilhcrt  de  Fremoij,  1221.— Trivet,  *  Annales/  p.  209  (a.d.  1221) : 
'  Hoc  anno  missi  sunt  fratrcs  Pracdieatores  in  Angliam,  f\m  numero 
tredicim,  habcntes  i>riorem  fratrem  Gilbertum  do  Fraxiueto  .  .  ^^ 
Cantuariam  pervenernnt.'  ^H 

Alarflim,  1235. — Grosseteste,  'Epistolae'  xiv.,  xv.  :  letters  of 
Bobert  bishop  of  Lincoln, '  fratri  Alardo,  priori  provinciali  Fratrum 
Prfedieatorum  in  Anglia.'  These  letters  were  both  written  in  1235, 
after  his  consecration  as  bishop,  ^M 

Iletinj,  c.  1240. — Th.  de  Burgo,  'Hibcrnia  Dominicana,'  p.  458^* 
Henry  was  made  Archbishop  of  Armagh  by  Innocent  IV  in  1245. 

Matthew,  1245(?)^1254.— Grosseteste,  'Epist.'  c.  p.  304; 
'  Robertus  etc.  fratri  IFatthaeo  Priori  provinciali  et  diffinitoribus 
capituli  provinciahs  fratrum  praedieatorum  Angliae '  (date  uncer- 
tam).  Liberate  Roll,  31  Heu.  Ill  m.  4,  (July  18,  1247);  the 
king  grants  40  marks  to  buy  horses  and  harness  *ad  opus  .  .  . 
Mftthei  Pi'ioris  Proviuc'  ordhiis  fratrum  predicatorum  et  fratris 
Ade  de  Marisco  quos  mittimus  in  nuncium  ad  partes  transmarinas.' 
•  Mon.  Franciscana,'  i.  348  ;  Adam  Marsh  in  a  letter  written 
Harcli  125^  speaks  of  '  fratre  Matthaeo,  priore  fratrum  praedici 
torum  in  Anglia.'  Marteno  and  Diu-and,  *  Thesaurus  Novus  An< 
dotorum,'  Tom.  iv,  p.  1704  ('  Acta  Capitulorum  Gencralium  ordinii 
Praedieatorum '}  Acta  Cap.  Gen.  in  Buda  celebrati  A.D.  1254 
'  Ahsolvimua  priores  provinciates  Angliae,  Yulgariae,  Poloniae, 
Terrae  Sauctae.' 

?  12a4-12Gl.— *ThcB.   Nov.   Anec.,'   ih'uL,  and  p.  1731 

(chapter   at   Barcelona,  12G1)  :  *  Quia  vero  ordinatio  et  injunci 
praecedentis  capituli  circa  hoe  {\.i\  the  admission  of  friars  of  other" 
provinces  to  study  at  Oxford)  non  fuit  observata  a  priore  provincif 
et  definitoribus  capituli  provincialis  eiusdem,  absolvimus  prion 
proviiiciaUMu  Angliae  et  assignanuis  eum  provinciae  Teutoniae, 
legat  Coloaiac  vel  alibi,  ubi  videbitur  priori  provinciali  expedii 
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I  pec  volumus  qnod  ad  provinciam  Angliae  revocetur  sine  licentia 
Bapituli  generalis,'  &,c. 
t  Rvhert  Kihvanlhj,  1261-1272.— Trivet,  *  Annales,'  278.  *  Hie 
kutem  (Gregorius  X),  quassato  electo  Cantuariensi,  pontificatiim 
«ius<^lem  ecclesiae  contulit  fratri  Eoberto  KilewarJcby,  qui  eodem 
anno  a  prioratu  provinciali  fratrum  siiorum,  queiu  undccim  annis 
gesserat,  absolutus  fuerat,  efc  etiam  ad  idem  officium  reelectits.' 

Iliufh  itf  Manchester  {'?)   1272-1282. — I  have  found  no  really 

trnstworthy  evidence  for  the  statement  in   Qaetif-Ecliard,  i.  4JI8, 

that   Hugh    was   provincial  at  this  time,  or  indeed  at   all.      He 

was  alive  in   1305  ;    see  record  quoted  in  Quctif-Echard,  i.  4'J8, 

L      dated  2  Aug,  33  Edw.  I. 

^ft       Willmm  de  Hothun  or  Jhtthain,  1282-1287.— Peckham,  'liegis- 

^^trum,'  5n  :  letter  to  William  de  Hothom,  provincial  of  the  Friars 

Preachers  in  England,  April  25,  1283.    Cf.  ihhl.  805  (a.d.  1284),  909 

(a.d.  1285).     '  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.'  iv.  1822,  decrees  of  the  General 

Chapter  of  Bordeaux,  a.d.  1287  ;  '  Absolvimiis  B.  de  Odone,  priorem 

iprovincialem  Angliae,  et  assignamuB  eum  convrutui  Parisiensi  ad 

^■egendum.'   In  the  next  chapter  '  Fratcr  G.  de Odone  '  was  punished 

for   not   going  to  Paris  (ihul.  1825).     See  also  Father  Palmer's 

*  Prelates  of  the  Black  Friars '  in  the  Aifiiqmirtf,  Aug.  1892. 

H-      William  of  Hereford,  1287-1290.— Pat.  Roil,  18  Edw.  I.  m.  38. 

^^*Rex  omnibus  amieis  ballivis  et  fulelilfus  suis  ad  quos  etc.  sakitem. 

Cum  dilcctiis  nobis  in  Christo  frater  Willelmus  de  Hereford  Prior  pro- 

vineialis  fratrum  predicatorum  regni  nostri  ad  suum  generale  capi- 

tuliHn  proximo  cdebraturum  apud  Ferrariam  sit  profeetunis,  voa 

kamicos  nostros  reqiiirimus  et  rogamus,  vobisque  ballivis  et  fidelibus 
mostrisiniungimua  et  mandamus,quatinnBeidem.  fratri  Willelmo,  cum 
ipsum  per  partes  vestras  transitmn  facere  contigerit,  non  inferatis 
rel  permittatis  inferri  in  persona  vcl  rebus  iniuriam,  molestiam, 
b  .  .  .  Bet  ei  et  comitive  sue  salunni  et  securum  conductum,  (etc). 
Datum  apud  Westmonastcrium  XV  die  tfebruarii  anno  domini  MCC 
^—octogesimo  nono.'     '  Thes.  Nov.  Anec'  iv,  1842, 1845  ;  '  Guillelmus 
^Bprovincialis  Angliae,'  at  the  chapter  of  Ferrari,     Ibid.  1849 ;  (Acta 
^■Capituli   Generalis  Palentiae  celebrati,  a.d.  1291,  §  22)  :   *  Sciant 
^^ratres  universi,  quod  priori  provinciali  Angliae,  et  socio  provincialis 
Provinciaj   post     gcncrale    capitulum    in   via   defunctis,    tenentur 
cuilibet  illoriini  in  trlljus  missis,  efc  alii  secundum  eonstitutioneni.' 

Willirtm  df  Jhithun  or  Hotham  (again) t  1290-1297. — Record 
Office,  Exchequer  Q.R.  Misc«,  f ,  m.  3  ;  among  the  bequests  paid 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  is  a   payment  of  165/.  for    a 

k number  of  Dominican  houses,  '  fratri  Willelmo  de  Hothom  priori 
provinciali  fratrum  predicatorum  Anglie  '  (a.d.  1291),  Trivet, 
^Annales,'  3(j4;  a.d.  1197,  '  Eodem  anno  itlem  papa  (Bonifaco  Vlll) 
fratri  Willelmo  de  Hutotin,  priori  provinciali  fratrum  rracdicatorum 
Angliae,  archiepiscopatum  contulit  iJubliniensem,'  kz,  Cf.  'Registres 
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de  Boniliace  VIII,'  No.  1992  (Jane  16, 1297),  where  however  he  is 
not  called  provincial.  According  to  Father  Pahner  {Antiquary,  Aug. 
1892),  he  was  re-elected  in  the  ProTincial  Chapter  at  Oxford,  8  Sept. 
1290. 

Thomas  Joyce  or  Jortz,  1297-1303.— Record  Off.  Exch.  Q.  R. 
Wardrobe  ^  m.  1  (29  £dw.  I) ;  a  golden  cross  left  by  Edmund, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the  four  orders  in  En^and  realised  2372. 9«. ;  the 
division  of  the  sam  among  the  orders  is  here  recorded.     *  Fratriboa 
predicatoribos  AngUe  pro  medietate  trium  parciam  dicte  crucis.  .  . 
per  manns  fratris  Thome  Georce  Prions  provincialis  einsdem  ordinis 
in  Anglia  apad  Berkhampstcde  xxix**  die  Marcie  (a.d.  1301),  m 
ix  li.  X  d.  et  ob.'     •  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.'  iv.  1888-9 ;  decree  of  the 
general  chapter  of  B^an9on,  a.d.  1303, '  Absolvimos  priores  pro- 
vinciales.  .  .  Angliac,'  &c.   According  to  Father  Palmer  {Antiquary, 
ut  supra)  he  was  at  the  General  Chapter  at  Touloase  as  Provincial 
in  1304,  and  quitted  office  aboat  this  time. 

Robert  de  Bromyerd,  1304-1306.— Quetif-Echard,  i.  498 ;  a 
writ  of  Edward  I,  dated  Aug.  2,  an.  33  {i.e.  a.d.  1305),  containing 
the  words,  *  prout  accepimus  ex  testimonio  F.  Boberti  de  Bromyerd, 
prions  provincialis  in  Anglia,  et  Hagonis  de  Mancestria  de  ordin& 
memorato'  (i.e.  fratram  Pnudicatorum).  'Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.'  iv, 
J904;  dectee  of  the  general  chapter  of  Paris,  a.d.  1306;  *Ab8ol- 
vimus  priores  provinciales  Franciae,  Angliae,'  &c. 

Nicholas  de  Stratton,  D.D.  of  Oxford,  1306(?)-1312.— *  Thes. 
Nov.  Anecd.'  iv.  1934  ;  at  the  election  of  Berengarius  as  Master  of  the 
Order,  May  13,  1312,  *  erant  priores  provinciales  xvii,  scilicet  .  .  , 
Angliae  frater  Nicolaus  Magister  in  Theologia  Oxoniae.'  Ibid,  1938 ; 
decree  of  the  chapter  of  Carcassonne  a.d.  1312 ;  *  Absolvimua 
priores  provinciales  Angliae,'  &c.     Cf.  Antiquary,  January  1893. 

IVilliam  de  Castreton,  1312-1315. — Engl.  Hist.  Review,  vol.  v. 
p.  108  (a.d.  1314) ;  *  fratre  Willehno  de  Castreton,  quem  ipse  Beren- 
garius prefecerat  in  priorera  provincialem  Anglia.'  Absolved  1315 ; 
Antiquary,  ut  supra. 

John  of  Bristol,  1317-1320.— Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.  *  Collectanea,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  272  (Univ.  Arch.  Y,  9.) ;  '  autoritate  Fratris  lohannis  de 
Bristollia,  prioris  nostri  prouincialis '  (Dec.  11,  1320). 

The  provincials  of  the  Friars  Preachers  and  Carmelites  were 
implicated  in  the  Earl  of  Kent's  plot  and  banished  in  1330,  Chron. 
Golf.  Ic  Baker,  p.  44  (names  not  given). 

Simeon  Boraston  (?)  c.  1330  (?).— Tanner  *  Bibliotheca,'  143. 

Richard  de  Wynkele,  1337,  1339.— Rymer's  *FoBdera,'  ii.  998 
(Record  cd.) ;  among  the  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  France  is  *  Friar 
Richard  do  Wynkelo,  provincial  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in 
England ;  '  Oct.  3,  1337.  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  1121,  1130,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  no  longer  provincial  in  1340.  Bale,  MS. 
Seld.  Bupra  64  (Bodl.  3452  in  Bernard's  *  Catal.'),  fol.  191,  mentions 
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a  book  *  Ex  mTeutario  Bibliothece  fratrnm  Predicatorom  Londini 
per  provincialem  magistrum  Bicardum  de  Winkele,  a.d.  1839.' 

Hugh  d£  DiUton  (?)  c.  1340  (?).— Tanner, '  Bibl.'  243. 

Simon  Henton  (?)  c.  1860  (?).— Pits,  487,    Bale,  L  447. 

Nicholas  of  Monyngton.  Date  uncertain;  mentioned  as  pro- 
vincial in  the  Guildford  obituary  (MS.  Lansdowne,  963). 

Tkomaa  Riishock  or  Rmsthok,  1878-1882. — Antiquary^  Nov. 
1892  ;  he  was  deposed  in  June  1878,  and  restored  by  Urban  VI, 
Aug.  25,  1879.  T.  de  Burgo,  'Hibernia  Dominicana,'  pp.  52-7, 
gives  documents  relating  to  a  dispute  between  bim  and  the 
General  Chapter  at  Carcassonne  (1378).  See  also  Boman 
Transcripts  (Record  Office)  B<»iiface  IX,  An.  8,  lib.  71.  Bushock 
became  archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph  in  June  1382,  bishop  of  Llaudaff 
in  Jan.  138§  (consecrated  in  May) :  bishop  of  Chichester  1385 ; 
banished  to  Ireland  1888. 

Ulric  Sevard,  1888-1398.— MS.  Addit.  32446,  fol.  2,  b:  he  was 
absolved  April  2,  1393.  [This  MS.  contains  extracts  from  the 
registers  of  the  Masters  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  by  Father 
Palmer.] 

Thomas  Palmer ^  1398-1396.— See  the  account  given  by  Father 
Pahner  m  the  Reliquary,  xviii.  162.  Also  MS.  Addit.  82446,  fol.  3, 
4,  6.  MS.  Cotton,  Galba  EXI,  f.  1,  a  letter  of  fraternity  issued  by 
Thomas  Palmer,  1395. 

mUiam  Pikworth,  1397,  1402— MS.  Add.  32446,  fol.  8. 
Reliquary,  iUd,  (cf,  *  Fascic.  Zizan.'  p.  287).  *  Bolls  of  Parliament,' 
iii  502  (A.D.  1402). 

William  Ednmndson,  1471,  1474.— MS.  Harl.  2176,  fol.  27, 
contains  an  instrument  dated  in  the  provincial  chapter  at  Chester, 
A.D.  1471,  in  which  *  Magister  Willelmus  Edmundson  Prior  totius 
Ordinis  Fratrum  Predicatorum  in  Anglia  ac  S.  T.  Doctor,'  decrees 
a  celebration  of  a  daily  mass  for  Cecilia  widow  of  William  de 
Torboke,  Knt.,  and  her  family.  MS.  Add.  82446,  order  to  the 
province  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  provincial  prior,  June  9, 
1474. 

John  Pain,  1474-1483.— MS.  Add.  32446,  fol.  9  b,  commis- 
sion to  confirm  or  annul  election  of  provincial  (July  2, 1474) :  Payn 
mentioned  as  provincial,  Jan.  147^,  May  1476,  May  1478  {(hid. 
fol.  9,  10,  11).  Bymer's  '  Foedera,'  xii.  196  (orig.  ed.) ;  confirma- 
tion by  Bic.  Ill  (July  16,  1483)  of  a  grant  made  by  Edw.  IV 
(Feb  15, 148^)  of  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of 
Meath,  'lohanni  Payn  in  Theologia  Doctori,  Priori  Provinciali 
Ordinis  Fratrum  Praedicatorum  in  Anglia.' 

Wiliiam  Richjhrd,  1483-1501.— MS.  Add.  32446,  fol.  11  b : 
Bycheford  was  vicar  of  the  province  in  July  1483,  before  tluj 
chapter  was  held  at  Northampton  to  elect  a  provincial ;  Bycheford 
seems  to  have  been  elected ;  he  is  mentioned  as  provincial  in  1487 
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{lind.  fol.  12).    There  were  implicated  in  Sir  "William    Stanley's 
couspiracY,   in  1-194,   'certain  priestes  and  religious   men  as  s^rt 
William  Ridieforde  dact<ir  of  deuinitee,  and  syr  Thomas  Povn^^. 
bothe  freers  of  sainct  Dominike's  order ; '  Hall's  *  Chronicle,'  p.  46^" 
(ed,  180f»).    MS.  Cotton,  Yittll.  AJfi,  f.  152  b  (Chronicle  of  London  :>  '• 
'  Also  this  yere  (10  Hen.  VII)  the  29  day  of  January  was  kept  ^^*^ 
the  Guyldhall  an  oyer  determiner  which  lasted  iij  days  where  .  . 
were  adiuged   to   be   drawen    hanged    heded    and    quartered   v — ^) 
BpiriLuell  men,  that  is  to  say  the  Deane  of  Powles,  the  provyncia^ — ' 
of  the  blak  ffreres,  a  noble  dy^'yne  and  famous  precheour,  and  tL 
pryor  of  an  howse  of  the  blak  ffreres  called   Langley.'     Hall   (j^"~" 
&upm)  adds  tbat  the  priests  were  pardoned.     Kichford   seems  t  ':^'^ 
have  retained   his    oflico ;    an    entry    in    the    Master  General"*^     * 
Reprister,  dated  May  19,  1500,  runs:  *  Frater  Willelmus  Rinchfort^ '^ 
provincialis  .  .  .  potest  acceptarc  ultimas  vohintates  et  exequitionein^^^ 
nmndare:'    MS.   Add.    3244(5,  f.   13  b.      MS.  Lansdowne.   963 
(Guildford  obituary)  :  *  iv  Non.  Maii  obitus  doctissimi  viri  fratri^^ 
Willt'lmi  Eychefordcj   SS.    Seientie   humilis    Professoris   et   Pro —  ^^ 
vincialis  Anglie   qui   moribus   ac   sacra   doctrina  totum   ordinem-^^^^ 
decoravit.* 

Nicholas  Sftrmer,  1501-1504.— MS.  Addit.  82446,  fol.  13  b :  '^ 
'Magister  Nicolaus  Stremer  instituitur  Provincialis,'  June  2,  1501. 
MS.  Lansdowne  iJ63,  pp.  124-5 :  '  viii  Id.  Nov.  obitus  Magistri 
Fratris  Nicolai  Stremer,  quondam  Prior  Provincialis  Angliae,' 
probably  1504.  Cf.  MS.  Eoya!  6  C  is.  (end) :  '  Pretium  huius  libri 
quod  solvit  Frater  Nicholaus  Stremer  apud  Evysham  a.d.  1488,  tunc 
cursor  London'  ibidem  fuit.  .  .* 

liohert  Fi'lwtpujhinti,  1505-?.— MS.  Addit.  S2446,  fol.  14  b. 
*  E3V.  Marrister  Ilobertua  Felmyngham  unanimiter  et  canonice 
electns  confirmatur  provincialis'  Nov.  11,  1505. 

WtUiam  Bt'A'th  ('?}.— Wood,  '  Athenae,'  makes  him  provincial  c. 
1500. 

[Tn  Boase,  'Keg.  of  the  Univ.  of  O.tforJ,'  p.  12;^,  'John,  prior 
of  the  Dominican  Order,'  is  mentioned  under  the  date  Ft^b.  1524  J 
but  it  is  not  said  whether  he  was  provincial  or  local  prior.] 

liolwri  MUrs,  1522,  152G.— Boase,  'Register,'  p.  113:  D.D.  of 
Cambridge,  sup.  incorporation  Oxford,  May,  1520.  MS.  Lansdowne 
947,  f.  74  b  (ex  Reg.  Warham) ;  Thomas  Bartlett  was  inducted  to 
the  Hving  of  '  Emeston  *  (Elraestone  ?)  on  Nov.  26,  1522,  *  ex  i)re- 
Bsntatione  fratris  Eoberti  Mylys,  S.T.P.  Provincialis  Angliae  ord. 
fratr.  Predicatorum  ae  Prioris  domus  fratr.  Predicat.  de  Langley 
Piegis,'  and  another.  MS.  Addit.  fV244(>,  f.  15  b,  letter  of  the 
General  to  Robert  Miles,  Provincial  of  England,  June  26,  1525. 
Ibid.  fol.  16 :  the  next  provincial  chapter  is  ordered  to  investigate 
'  si  provincialis  tcneat  concubinam,  habeat  filios,  vendat  prelaturas 
et  alia  cfficia,  &c.,   seu    conlirmaciones   praelationum,   inserviat 
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)rieUti,  sit  inutilis  et  invalitlus  pro  exequeiido  officio  provincia- 
ItuB,  sitque  Bcandalosus,   et  haiiismodi,'   and,  if  bo,  to  absolve 


^■>ric 

B  John  IlodijeJcins,  1527. — Ihid,  fol.  10,  *  Magister  loannes 
Hoghkyns  confirmatur  in  provincialem,'  May  22,  1527.  (Cf. 
Foster,  'Alumui  Oion. ; '  Cooper,  *  Allien.  Cantabr.') 

John  Hilscy,  1584. — '  Cal.  of  State  Papers,'  Hen.  YIII,  vol.  vii. 
p.  233,  §  18  (April,  1534) :  George  Brown,  provincial  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  and  John  Hilsey,  appointed  provincial  of  the  Dominicans, 
are  commissioned  to  visit  all  the  houses  of  friars  in  England.  Cf. 
ihid.^  No.  530.  He  appears  to  have  kept  this  office  after  becoming 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  Sept.  1535. 

A.  G.  Little, 


MEMBER   OF  TARLLlMENT 

The  following  entry  on  the  order  book  of  the  council  of  state  under 
the  date  of  27  June  1650,  m  the  first  instance  that  I  have  noticed  of 
the  use  of  the  title  '  Member  of  Parliament '  employed  as  tlie 
designation  of  any  one  person. 

P  That  Colonel  Edmund  Ludlow,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  thig 
council,  be  appointed  a  commis.^ioiier  for  the  affairs  aforesaid  and  Uqu- 
teuant-general  of  the  Horae  ia  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  W,  D.  Hamilton  has  pointed  out  to 
me,  it  was  used  earlier  as  a  common  designation  of  members  of  tlie 
two  houses.  Thus  in  a  parliamentary  remonstrance  in  1(]42,  we 
have  {IhishaniVs  CulUctwti,  p,  G7):  — 

Wo  thiak  it  our  duty  oncG  to  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  directions 
that  your  Parliament  may  be  informed  before  Friday  next,  what  proof 
there  ia  against  them  [i.e.  Lord  Kimboltoa,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons],  that  aecordiiif^ly 
they  may  be  called  to  a  legal  trial,  it  being  the  undoubted  right  and 
privilege  of  Parliament  that  no  Member  of  Parhament  can  be  proceeded 
against  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

P  Unless  an  esami>le  can  be  produced  of  the  use  of  the  term  of  a 
member  of  one  house  only  earlier  than  1649,  it  may  bo  inferred 
that  the  title  originally  given  as  a  common  designation  for 
members  of  the  two  houses  became  the  dcBignation  of  a  member  of 
me  when,  after  the  king's  execution,  the  house  of  commons  declared 

itself  to  be  the  Parliament.  Getting  into  vogue,  it  was  retained 
after  the  Restoration  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  taken 
singly,  when  men  had  forgotten  that  it  could  only  be  fitly  used  by 
those  who  were  resolved  to  govern  'without  a  king  or  house  of 
lords.'  8jjuu£l  B.  Gabdiner. 
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CROMWELL  AND    THE    EXPULSION   OF    THE    LONG    PARLIWtfENT    IN    1653. 

The  popular  theory  of  the  rcvohttion  of  April  liJSS  attributes  its 
origin  as  well  as  its  execution  entirely  to  Cromwell.  lie  is  repre- 
eented  as  sedulously  preparing  and  inciting  the  army  to  overthrow 
the  parliament,  and  as  seducing  Lambert  and  Harrison  to  assist  in 
his  nefarious  design.  This  is  the  view  taken  in  Ludlow's  *  Memoirs,' 
and  in  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion/  On  the  other  hand 
Ludlow  himself  narrates  various  facta  which  are  inconsistent  with 
this  tlieory.  He  describes  Cromwell  in  August  1652  as  Buccess- 
fully  opposing  the  peremjitory  demands  of  the  council  of  oflicera 
for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  records  also 
Cromweira  connplaiiits  of  the  pressure  which  two  parties,  headed 
by  Hai-rison  and  Lambert,  were  putting  upon  liim  to  elTeet  that  dis- 
Buhitian.  According  to  Ludlow  this  opposition  and  these  complaints 
were  both  hypocritical,  and  indeed  without  that  explanation  of 
them,  his  theory  of  CromwelFs  conduct  was  untenable.  In  the 
same  way,  whilst  Clarendon  represents  Cromwell  as  inciting  the 
army  against  the  parliament,  tho  coutemporai'y  newsletters 
amongst  Clarendon's  correspondence  describe  Cromwell,  up  ix)  the 
very  evo  of  his  expulsion  of  the  parliament,  as  restraining  the 
arniy  and  resistiii)^'  their  demundii  for  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ments Especially  iiistruetive  in  this  connexion  is  a  long  report  on 
tile  condition  of  IjUglish  politics  in  l^farch  lf>5:i,  drawn  tip  by  that 
very  acute  and  well-informed  royalist  agent,  r>aniel  O'Neill.  He 
describes  the  council  of  officers  as  split  into  two  parlies ;  a  mode- 
rate party  headed  by  Cromwell  which  supported  the  parliament ;  a 
violent  party  headed  by  Harrison,  which  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
the  parliament  and  place  jvower  in  new  hands ;  of  these  two  parties 
that  of  Harrison  was  the  stronger. 

Putting  together  the  evidence  supplied  by  Ludlow  and  the 
evidence  supplied  by  Clarendon's  news-letters — which  might  easily 
be  ampliiled  and  confirmed  from  other  sources — it  becomes  plain 
that  Cromweirs  expulsion  of  tho  Long  Parliament  was  not  the 
tinishing  stroke  of  an  elaborately^  worked-out  plan,  but  a  sudden 
change  of  plan,  a  desertion  of  the  policy  wlueh  ho  had  previously 
been  pursuing,  and  the  adoption  of  a  completely  diJierent  policy, 
•April  1(155)  is  a  repetition  of  May  l(i47. 

To  explain  in  detail  tho  causes  of  this  sudden  change  in 
Cromwell  would  require  considerable  space,  but  two  suggestions 
may  lie  made.  One  is  that  Cromwell  found  the  fcchng  in  the 
army  too  strong,  and  decided  to  go  with  the  tide.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  Lord 
W^eutworth. 

I  imdersLaad  by  Bome  passengers  that  aif  lately  come  out  of  Euglund 
that  Cromwell  did  rather  jcdn  with  Lambert  and  Harrison  to  preserve 
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limself,  than  that  ht-  did  fonu  this  j^reat  nltcrutiou  of  tlie  govomment  in 
f^nghiud,  aud  that  ho  hath  no  such  a)>sohite  power  in  Entjland  or  in  the 
wurmy  as  some  apprehend  .  .  .  bnt  thnt  birii  authority  depends  very  much 
"Kspon  the  interest  o(  the  other  two  comruanders  and  their  fanatic  faction.' 

"The  other  is  the  explanation  consistently  given  by  Cromwell 
liimself  m  his  speeches — that  his  action  was  caused  by  tlie  sudden 
"breach  of  a  compromise  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
officers  and  the  leading  parliamentarians. 

Of  the  other  papers  annexed,  the  extracts  from  the  news-letters 
smonggt  the  Clarke  Papers  give  some  account  of  the  rising  exeite- 
xnent  in  the  army  during  the  early  part  of  IGiJiV,  whilst  one  letter 
^rom  the  Clarke  Papers  and  two  from  the  Clarendon  Papers  supply 
accounts  of  the  expulsion  of  the  parliament  which  add  a  few  new 
<letails,  and  are  of  interest  as  amongst  the  earliest  narratives  of  that 

I  vent.  C.  H.  Fiiith. 

I.  Extracts  from  Ncws-httcrs  among  the  Clarke  Papers. 
Jan.  4,  1C6§. — The  officorsof  the  army  have  bin  a  dayo  waiting  uppon 
led  and  confessing  their  sins  at  St,  James  &  this  day  they  melt  againe  for 
that  pui-pose.     This  ig  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  some  publiipio  aflaire 
^for  the  good  of  the  nation  .t  may  produce  wniething  more  than  the  last. 
^H     Jan.  7  [1*]. — The  officera  have  bin  seeking  God  two  dayes  ;  the  grandees 
^^ear  a  defiigne  in  hand. 

Jan.  8. — This  day  his  Excellency  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Army  met  at 
St.  James's,  and  after  much  dehale  referred  itt  to  a  comniiltoo  to  draw  uppe 
pthe  sense  of  the  Conncell  concerning  the  consistency  of  the  Civil  authority 
^y  successive  parliaments  &  the  just  &  etpuil  dispensation  of  justice  through 
'Ihe  nation  for  the  greatest  ease  &  advantn.t^'o  of  the  ]>eople,  .t  concerning 
matters  of  religion.  TJio  parliament  this  day  ordered  Major-deneral 
Harrison  to  Iwe  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  act  touching  an  equall  repre- 
sentative &  that  itt  beo  brought  in  with  spcede. 

Jan.  11. — livery  Wednesday  the  llouee  hath  ordered  to  consider  of 
regulating  the  Laws.  Thursday  next  the  committee  of  officers  intend  to 
^mako  their  report. 

Jan.  16. — The  committee  of  officera  attended  the  committee  of  the 
Ldmirulty  &  Navy,  desiring,'  that  ^odly  able  persona  may  be  preferred  to 
)iumand  in  the  fleet,  <t  if  such  they  wanted  tho  army  could  namiualo 
overall  to  them.     This  waH  well  resented  and  care  promised  therein. 

Jan.  21. — The  oflicers  at  James's  mctt  Thursday  last  tt  debated  the 
Btterto  bee  Bcnt  to  all  the  regiments  hut  could  nott  at  present  agree  there- 
Ipon.  A  paper  of  advice  was  endeavoured  to  hcc  presented  to  them  from 
Kvoral  of  the  churches  in  London,  but  it  was  noLt  received. 

Jan,  *li). — Yesterday  the  councellof  ollicersalt  James's  resolved  on  iheir 
to  bee  sent  to  all  the  forces  in  the  three  nations  &  accordingly  itt  will 
Iwnt  forth  the  beginning  of  next  weeke,^ 
March  2, — Monday  next  his  Excellency  it  all  the  Major-Generals  & 

•  1?  May  lCr.3  ;  Nicholas  Papers,  ii.  13. 

«  For  this  letter  sec  Mcrcuriua  PolHUut,  Feb.  3-10,  ICoJ. 
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other  cotnmisslon  ofificprs  are  desired  to  meete  &,  consider  what  is   fitt 
to  bee  done  hy  Ibetii  iti  relatiDii  to  a  mew  represeatative  either  hy  peti 
or  otherwise. 

March  8. — A  cominiuoe  was  appointed  yesterday  by  the  officers 
attend  &  advise  with  his  Excellency  concerning  a  new  Representative  (the 
Bubject  matter  ot  their  then  debate). 

April  9. — ills  Excellency's  not  going  to  the  parliament  or  Cotmcill 
thig  three  weekes  or  month  occasions  many  reports  and  as  various  inter- 
pretation!}. .  .  Our  couusells  are  private  &  high  ;  something  extraordinary 
ia  speedily  expected. 

April  IG  [?]— Friday  Lis  Excellency  was  at  the  House  which  cleared 
some  former  and  vulgar  jealousies. 

April  19.— The  Generall  &  officers  mett  this  day  in  councell  &  partly 
concluded  of  dissolving  this  government,  &.  also  of  constituting  another 
(by  consent  of  parliament  if  possible)  till  another  representative  shall  bee 
chosen.  Tomorrow  they  meete  againe  upon  it,  &  by  the  next  you  will  heare 
more  at  large. 


I 


II,   Extracts  from  News-letters  amongst  the  Clarendon  Papers. 

Ularch  18. — It  was  debated  in  the  House  on  this  day  sennight  whetTie? 
we  should  send  an  Ainbassador  to  Holland  or  noe.  .  .  .  The  preaching 
people  .  .  .  are  now  very  violent  against  this  Parliament  and  the  same 
day  that  the  House  debated  this,  the  Councell  o£  officers  at  St.  James's 
had  resolved  to  turn  them  out,  and  to  have  shut  up  the  House  doores,  had 
not  the  Gcnemll  &  Colonel!  Dcsborough  interceded,  who  asked  them  if 
they  destroyed  that  Parliament,  what  they  should  call  themselves,  a  state 
they  could  not  be  ;  they  answered  that  they  would  call  a  new  Parliament ; 
Then,  sayes  the  Generall,  the  Parliaujeut  is  not  the  supremo  power,  but 
that  is  the  supreme  power  that  calls  it,  and  besides,  the  House  is  now  en- 
deavouring a  Treaty  with  Holland  (which  is  the  only  way  that  we  have 
left  for  the  destroying  of  the  combinations  of  our  eiineniyes  both  at  home 
&,  beyond  seat  and  if  wo  destroy  them,  neither  Holland  nor  any  other 
Prince  or  State  will  enter  into  a  treaty  with  us.  This  seemed  to  satisfy 
them  at  present,  but  they  have  mett  since  and  are  framing  a  petition  to 
the  House  which  we  heare  is  very  high,  they  have  appointed  fower  for 
the  carrying  it,  one  of  the  fower  told  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  that  if  they 
did  not  agree  to  what  they  desired,  they  would  then  execute  their  former 
•  intentions,  .  .  .  Tiie  prcacbings  at  1  Slack  Friarg  Church  discoverelh 
gi'eat  discontents,  where  on  Monday  last  I  heard  3  souldiers,  officers  in  tho 
Army,  complayne  of  the  great  divisions  amongst  them,  yet  giving  hopes 
that  there  might  be  reconcilements  made.  It  is  thought  the  Clenerall 
■will  call  these  preachings  into  cjuosLion  for  they  have  scandahzed  tho 
whole  parliament.  ■■ 

April  1. — Our  souldiers  resolve  to  have  speedily  a  new  Beprcsentatit^ 
and  the  Parliament  resolve  the  contrary  ;  the  General  sticks  close  to  the 
House ;  which  causeth  him  to  be  daily  railed  on  by  the  preaching  pai-ty, 
who  say  they  must  have  both  a  new  Parliament  and  General  before  the 
wcrke  be  don  ;  and  that  these  are  not  the  people  that  are  appointed  for 
perfecting  of  that  great  worke  of  God  which  they  have  begun.  There 
came  a  regiment  of  horse  to  towno  this  weeko  fullmouth'd  against  tiie 
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P^fliAment,  bat  were  not  suflfered  to  stay  here  above  two  days,  before  they 
'with  8  violent  regiments  more  were  dispatcht  out  of  the  way  towards 
t^icotlaiKl,  from  whence  (as  we  pretend)  we  expect  new  broiles  this  summer 
l>ut  it's  rather  beleeved  'twas  to  free  ourselves  from  their  clamors. 

April  8. — We  heare  no  talke  now  of  our  new  Kt:presontntivi«,  the  beato 
of  the  souldioi's  being  somewhat  abated  by  the  Cleuerairs  sticking  close  to 
the  Hoase,  and  sending  some  of  the  maddest  of  them  into  Scotland. 

[From  another  hand  of  the  same  date.] 

Our  Parliament  (considering  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  are 

such  as  require  not  only  nnaniiiiity  in  cotmsells,  but  a  necessity  of  reserviag 

tlic*  managemout  in  those  bands  that  have  hitherto  governed  with  such 

'^'vantage)  are  resolved  to  wave  for  the  present  a  new  Representative  ;  but 

(laerp  Is  a  zealous  party  in  the  Army  (and  it's  thought  instigated  by  some 

^f    the  Parliament)  that  resolve,  and  in  my  bearing  preached  it  openly,  to 

»»^.^e  a  new  Representative,  nay,  ami  threaten  it  within  a  few  wt.'ekes,  to 

^^11  them  to  an  account  for  the  oppression  layd  on  the  people  for  these 

*^  nionetbs  past ;  these  are  so  gallant  and  resolute  that  they  will  as 

***Tich  scorno  a  Peace  of  [with  ?]  Holland,  or  any  Prince  of  the  earth,  as  I 

*^*3iwd  them  (three,  one  after  another  in  one  day)  afhnne  in  the  pulpit,  as 

^^11  can  imagine  reasonable  men  should  desire  it.     You  will  wonder  to 

*^^«iro  me  say  such  fanatique  people  will  shortly  sitt  at  the  heabne,  but 

^'^^allyit's  the  opinion  of  all  that  it  will  shortly  como  to  passe.     Cromwell, 

*^^ugh  he  seemes  to  dislike  their  way,  ia  conceived  to  be  a  great  stickler 

^•■Juong  them. 

April  15.— Ourpreching  people  rant  it  very  high  against  the  Paidiauient. 
Sunday  last  a  young  glassier  preached  in  Summerset  House,  and  told  his 
tvuditors  they  should  ere  long  see  a  greater  destruction  fall  on  the  Parlia- 
uieni  tlian  ever  befidl  the  Cavaliers,  .  .  .  The  Army  in  now  higher  than 
ever  against  the  House,  and  are  resolved  very  speedily  to  pull  them  downe  ; 
they  have  ilrawne  the  (teneral  to  them,  who,  as  its  bek-uved,  was  never 
from  them,  but  meerly  for  their  ends ;  yet  hee  not  long  since  protested  to 
the  House,  with  weeping  eyes,  that  he  would  as  willingly  hazard  his  life 
against  any  whatever  that  should  professe  themselves  their  enemys,  as  he 
bmi  done  against  those  that  were  publiijue  enemys  to  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but  most  of  them  know,  he  hath  teares  at  will,  and  can  dispence  with  any 
Oath  or  Pjotustation  without  troubling  his  conscience. 

May  G, — Harrison  bath  lately  written  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  the 
Lord  had  now  at  last  made  the  General  instrunientall  to  put  tht'  power 
into  the  hands  of  his  people  (meaning  the  phanatique  gathered  churche-s) 
contrary  to  his  intentions ;  that  it  was  the  Lord's  woike  k  no  thankes  to 
bis  Excellency. 

///.    A  brei/c  relation  of  Oic  ajfaircs  of  Emjland  as  tfiey  stand  at 
liresent.    March  1058,  st.  tio? 

There  is  a  power  which  govemeth  at  present,  which  power  or  gover- 
uours  are  divided  into  two  parties. 

1.  A  certaioe  number  of  people  who  meote  four  dayea  (or  oftener  if 
occasiou  be)  in  a  weeke,  who  are  called  a  Parliament, 

*  ClarenJon  Slate  Pixpers,  Idb'A,  March. 
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2.  A  certaine  number  of  people  called  an  Army,  whose  work  or 
tlesigue  is  cairied  on  by  their  Generall  Coiiiicell  of  Officers. 

In  reganl  the  latter  are  the  cheife  rulera  (though  the  former  l)eaiTetlw 
name)  I  shall  relate  first  how  things  stand  with  them. 

1.  This  Army  consist  of  about  25,(.03  men  in  all,  who  are  devidwl  into 
Bfverall  pltM;o5?,  no  greater  body  being  together  ihcni  those  at  lioudon, 
which  are  about  two  Ee<,'ime)its  of  Horse  and  three  of  Foot,  l-'  ■ 
regard  that  the  whole  Anny  at  present  have  nothing  to  doe  (onl\  li, 
that  are  gone  to  sea)  all  the  cheife  officers  are  at  London,  who  in«l« 
in  a  grand  Coimcell  (called  the  Councell  of  the  Army)  every  Tewaiay  wiii 
Thursday.  This  Councell  is  devided  into  two  parties :  1.  The  Faction  of 
Cromwell ;  2.  The  Faction  of  Harrison. 

1,  The  heads  of  Cromwell's  Faction  in  the  Army  arc  \S  haky,  Bark- 
stead,  Goflfe,  &c.,  whose  designe  is  to  maintaine  and  continue  the  goveiD- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  theise  men  that  are  of  the  house  at  preaeut,  tby 
knowing  th«,t  if  Han-ison['9j  partie  prevaile  Cromwell  and  his  partie  umi 
downe.    This  partie  of  Cromwell  consist  cheifly  of  the  meere  IndependanU. 

2.  The  head  of  Hanison's  partie  in  the  Army  are  Lambert.  Rich. 
Pride,  Ac,  whose  designe  is  to  put  the  govermnent  into  other  hands  wkI 
to  rout  the  present  members  of  Parliament,  supposing  tliem  to  l>e  vert 
cornipt,  and  that  it  is  htt  thit  others  should  rule  as  well  as  they,  llie 
continuance  of  men  in  government  tempting  of  them  to  corruption. 
this  Faction  are  all  sects  and  parties  except  Independants,  who  are  yA 
Cromwell,  and  Royalists  and  Pi-esbiterians,  who  are  disowned  by  botii 
parties. 

As  to  the  Parliament  which  are  the  number  of  people  rirst  spote  of 
they  are  also  de>'ided  into  two  parties,  that  is  the  parties  of  Cromwell  aiid 
Harrison. 

1.  Of  Cromwell's  partie  ai-e  Heislrigg,  St.  John,  Vanes  both,  Lisle, 
Lord  of  Seale,  Allen,  Scott,  Carew,  Cawley,  Salway,  Stricklauds  both, 
and  many  others,  which  to  name  would  be  too  tedious. 

2.  Off  Harrison's  partie  are  Colonel  Rich,  Westrow,  Purfoy,  Millin 
Hutchinson,  Ac. 

Note  that  Harrison's  partie  prevaile  most  in  the  Army  and  coiisequenUy 
most  in  the  House ;  for  the  House  know  that  what  the  Army  will  doe 
must  be  done,  luid  tlierefore  many  will  comply  in  hopes  of  standing 
hereafter. 

Also  you  arc  to  take  notice  lliat  Cromwell  hath  his  piivate  Councell, 
who  consist  of  members  of  the  Army,  the  Parliament,  and  other  Ge; 
men.     Boe  bath  Harrison  his  private  Councell,  who  consist  of  the 
sort  of  ineople  as  Cromwell's. 

The  common  opinion  of  people  is  that  Harrison's  partie  prevailes  ;  this 
is  also  very  evidejit.  I  have  heard  some  men  who  are  of  Harrison's  private 
Councell  say  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  bring  their  designe  about  before 
Midsomer  next ;  I  have  also  heard  some  of  Cromwell's  inirtie  say  tbftt 
they  doubted  the  same.  There  is  no  talke  of  Presbiterian  nor  Royalist  at 
present,  but  all  the  discourse  is  of  theise  two  factions  in  the  Army. 

Note,  That  the  Generall  CouncUl  of  the  Army  sent  a  letter  about  a 
month  since  to  all  the  Garrisons  in  England,  Scotland  and  Irlasd,  (o 
informe  them  that  the  Army  had  considered  of  the  great  mercy  of  God 
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in  delivering  them  from  the  bonila<lgc  of  Mooarcliy,  Ac,  and  they  haveing 
the  power  put  into  their  hands  they  must  make  use  of  it  to  performe  three 
things,  which  is  not  yet  done,  and  wliicli  they  expected  would  have  bin 
done  ere  this. 

1.  The  settlement  of  the  civell  government  in  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  people  in  whose  hands  it  should  continue,  but  such  a  certaine  time  as 
Ihe  people  should  agree  upon. 

2.  For  the  regulating  of  tlie  law  for  the  dispatch  of  the  suhiect  and 
'^sae  charge  then  hotherto  hath  bin  practized. 

8.  For    the   settlement  of    religion  or  Church   government.       And 

I    ^rsired  them  that  when  they  went  about  this  worke  that  they  should  doo 

j  *«  the  Lord  should  direct  theiu,  Ac. 

As  for  the  Sea  affaires,  the  warr  at  first  w^as  sett  on  by  those  that  were 

,  tfce  procurers  of  the  Act  prohibiting  of  trade,  whieb  Act  was  procured  by 
Some  few  men  for  their  interrest,  when  it  came  to  be  kuownc  that  the 
JOutch  tooke  it  so  ill  it  was  disputed  hard  whether  it  should  be  revoked  ; 
it  was  found  that  it  would  be  for  the  dishonour  of  the  Parliament  to  revoke 
i\n  Act  of  that  nature  for  the  pleasure  of  any  formigner,  and  that  if  it 

l^^hould  be  done  it  would  hv  thought  it  were  done  out  of  feare,  therefore  it 
Xras  resolved  that  they  would  maintaine  it,  niion  which  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  warr,  which  bath  continued,  the  Parliament  cannot  in  honour 

•  leave  off  neither  the  other,  now  it  must  be  ended  liy  strength  of  Annes. 
The  Parliament  want  money  and  necessaries  for  warr  ;  this  1  am  sure  of. 
If  the  Dutch  can  furnish  themselves  with  these  necessaries  they  will  carrie 
it,  as  is  supposed  by  the  Parliament,  The  Parliament's  desire  was  to 
Belt  out  150  saile  this  summer,  and  to  de\'ide  them  into  three  parlies  or 
diuaxlrouH,  they  could  not  accomodate  themselves  wilh  men,  money,  nor 
pi'ovisions  to  doe  it.     ^^'hat  losse  this  last  bout  is  to  them  1  know  not. 

The  Names  of  the  Jndge[s]  of  the  Courts. 

Upper  Bench  Cmnmon  I'ltas 

1  lolls  St.  John 


German 
Aske 

Cluntcery 

Whitlocko 

Keeble 

Lisle 


liarroiis  c>f  Eichtquer 

Wild 
Yates 

Thorpe 


[Endorsed]:— Slate  of  the  Rebella  in   England,  received  from  Mr. 
O'Neale,  12  of  March,  st.  nov.  1C58. 


IV,    NexcS'letter  from  the  Chrke  Papers.    Aprii  28,  1C53. 

His  Excellency  and  several  officers  of  the  Army  treating  on  the  Tuesday 
b.'fore  with  many  of  the  best  members  of  parliament,  about  putting  the 
government  of  the  nation  into  some  honest  and  able  persons  till  a  new 
representative  should  bee  chosen  (for  that  the  bill  resolved  to  bee  carried  on 
by  parliament  was  not  for  dissolving  this  parliament  but  for  recruiting  it 
with  such  a3  probably  would  bee  disaflfected  neuters,  lawyers,  or  the  like, 
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which  wouU  destroy  the  publique  interest  of  the  nation).  The  members 
promised  to  consider  and  give  in  their  judgments  thereof  the  next  day 
and  in  the  interim  would  endeavour  to  keepe  the  bill  from  passing.  Bu 
tliia  being  told  to  most  of  the  Members,  the  House  (in  the  Cieneral' 
absence)  called  the  next  morning  for  the  Bill,  and  before  his  Excellency 
could  come  had  neere  past  it  (contrary  to  promise,  as  was  then  told  to 
them)  ^Ylleruppon  after  something  said  by  the  general,  Captain  Scott 
marched  ijitothe  House  with  parte  of  his  compaiiie,  and  tooke  the  Speaker's  4 
mace,  and  himself  refusing  to  come  out  of  the  chair  was  (modestly)  pulled  -4 
out  by  a  member  of  parliament  and  army.  Alderman  Allen  was  a  little  4 
while  under  confinement  for  some  words,  but  noe  other  member.  They  l 
are  generally  displeased  unlesse  some  few  of  them,  who  (it's  thought)  will  i 
be  made  use  of  for  the  next  governors,  none  being  yet  chosen.  They  are  \ 
to  bo  21  in  all  (whereof  three  only  to  bee  of  the  army,  viz.  the  Lord 
Generall,  Major  fJeneral  Lambert,  and  Lieutenant- General  Fleetwood) 
Thos3  of  the  Parhameut  tliat  are  already  come  in  are  Major  Salway, 
Colonel  Bennett  and  Mr.  Walter  Strickland.  The  people  are  very  calm 
and  pleasant,  expecting  great  and  good  things  to  be  speedily  done  for  the 
nation. 

7.    News  letter  from  the  Clarendon  Papers.* 

Sir*, — Tho  at  that  distance  you  must  needs  bee  shaken  with  our 
"Wednesday  Earth-quake  at  Westminster,  yet  1  mast  give  you  some 
account  of  the  Prodigy.  The  Reforniing  Souidier  hath  had  for  some  time 
a  purpose  to  dissolve,  not  change  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  had 
800  farr  a  kindeues  for  the  late  Republic,  as  to  affoord  it  an  honorable 
Death  and  Burial! ,  if  the  Pillars  woidd  have  contented  thoinselves  there- 
with,  and  according  to  their  owne  promises  unto  the  Generall  by  their 
owne  votes  been  Felo's  de  se  as  on  Thursday  last.  But  contrariwise 
on  Wednosda}'  morningo  the  House  meant  a  delusory  adjournment,  and  a 
new  Representative  on  the  fl"'  of  November  next,  which  did  soe  much 
onflame  Ohver  and  his  attendinge  mirmidons,  tliat  lie  threw  himselfe 
forth  into  the  midst  of  the  House,  his  hatt  cock'te  and  with  the  very 
breath  of  his  mouth,  beeyond  Faux's  his  powder,  he  blew  up  the  ParUa- 
ment  and  Common-wealth,  in  an  instant.  He  cal'd  Ibem  a  company  of 
oppressive,  perfidious  fellows  ;  and  commanded  and  by  Harrison  enforced 
the  unwilluige  Speaker  to  leave  bis  beloved  chairc  and  mace.  The  last 
with  tho  books,  and  keys  he  secured,  and  gave  contumelious  speech  to  Sir 
II.  Veine  the  yonger,  H,  Martin  the  broad-fac'd  adulterer,  and  sott,  St. 
Johns,  Allen,  Col.  Sidney,  and  (some  say)  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  in 
especiall,  with  others.  The  bravo  and  fury  of  his  carriage  there  was  as 
contrary  to  the  King's  as  his  actions  and  purposes  elsewhere,  yet  this  last 
ateheevement  was  the  justest  of  any,  if  it  had  come  from  another  man. 
Thus  is  the  Parliament,  in  the  sound  of  which  there  was  a  charme,  defunct 
and  vanisl  j'd  without  any  hopeofreBurrcclion  !  His  hate  of  rotten  Presbyters 
and  assurance  that  their  new  Representative  would  have  been  an  inlett  to 
that  tirannical,  and  now  sordid  tribe,  hath  wrouglit  Iheise  miracles.  What 
can  he  be  lessee  than  sovcraignc,  that  liath  destroy 'd  Kinge,  kingdoms,  sett  up 
and  puPd  downe  republic.*,  and  parliaments?     The  courtship  of  his  owne 
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gapinge  creatures,  I  beleeve,  will  devolve  all  on  one  volens,  nolens,  specie 
Kecusantis  flagrantissime  petit ;  tlio'  the  present  talkc  is,  as  if  we  should 
bee  govern'd  by  a  Councell  of  pack't  confidents.     Wee  longe  for  the 
comminge  Declaracion,  that  will    acquainte  us  with    the    necessitycs, 
at  least  the  specious  colour  for  these  violent,  and  sudden  intitations,  and 
then  haply  wee  Bhall  know  where  to  doe  homage,  and  how  low  wo  must 
bow  to  our  new  Lords  and  Masters.  Some  timber  of  the  house  pul'd  dovvTie 
may  bee  of  use  in  the  new  buildinge,  and  the  most  of  change  will  bee  m 
the  men,  rather  than  manners,  w^ith  our  new  Lords  some  new  laws  wee 
shal  have,  the  same  that  give  us  Gospel  that  give  law  too.   That  forloorn 
dragoon.  Vavasour  Powl,  out  of  Whitehall  piilpitt  on  Thursday  morninge 
last,  told  us,  that  in  the  new  Government  intended,  law  should  streaino 
downe  like  a  river  freely,  as  for  20.s.  what  formerly  cost  20'^,  impartially  as 
the  saints  please,  and  it  should  runn  as  rivers  doe,  close  to  the  doors ;  Imt 
Barely  sometimes  with  impetuousnes,  and  allwiiys  with  mixture  of  mudd 
and  tilth.    And  these  trannactions  have  been  without  any  passion  in  I  ho 
House  (but  what  appear'd  in  the  Routin<^e  it),  our  streets  are  not  full  of 
souldiers,  here  is  noe  tumult,  nor  noise  ;  but  yet  wee  have  not  soemuch  n. 
peace,  as  a  stiUnes.      Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Lord   Maior  with  sonui 
Aldermen  attended  on  the  Generall,  resign'd  the  sword  to  him  that  could 
use  it,  and  resvmi'd  it  againe  by  bis  favour  with  a  charge  to  secure  and 
goveme  the  City  with  all  heed.     The  Councell  of  State,  with  all  com- 
missions, is  quite  defunct,  and  your  freind  Wliitlocke  hath  on  comnmnd 
llbiurrender'd  the  great  scale,  after  some  personal  indigiiityes  rcceavcd  Lu 
^■■the  House.      'Tis  very  dubious,  whether  woe  shal  have  a  termc  or  noe. 
1  know  noe  oracles  or  laws  besides  our  Compieror's  piiroll.     Sir  II.  Veiuo 

I  and  St  Johns  are  vanished,  but  they  with  many  others  '  may  he  squeezed 
liereafter.  Who  can  tell  whether  three  months  hence  he  will  not 
Irish  that  he  had  died  of  a  feavour  ?  Tho*  wee  be  tame  att  home,  pro- 
'liably  men  will  not  bee  soe  abroad,  the  yonge  man's  bargaine  is  two  in  six 
[better.  Another ''  to  anker  at  least  would  be  destr'd. 
I  I  am,  Yours. 


My  services  to  Mis  Hoare  and  my  Cosins.     I  shal  soon  send 
bowls,  which  this  busy  admiringe  ['?]  weecke  I  have  neglected.^ 


their 


VI.    Netvs-lcttcr from  the  Clarendon  Papers.** 


I       Dowis, 

^^^"  Lon(3oD,  Aprill  28th,  1(j53.  st.  vet. 

^P  On  the  19th  instant  our  General  and  some  of  our  chief  officers  went 
to  the  Parliament,  and  moved  that  the  Govei-nmentof  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  devolved  upon  x>ersons  of  knowne  integrity  for  a  time,  as  the 
most  hopofull  way  of  sctling  a  lasting  peace  in  this  Nation  ;  but  the  Par- 
liament (whose  eares  were  not  open  to  any  tbiiig  that  mi^'ht  leml  to  their 
dissolution]  resolved  on  the  contrary,  and  the  next  morning  fell  hotly  upon 
le  Act  for  calling  a  new  Parliament  or  rather  recruiting  the  old,  which 
larrison  hearing  sent  notice  of  to  the  Generall,  who  immediately  with 
40  Musketeers  came  to  the  Iiouse  and  desired  theui  peaceably  to  bo 
jon,  if  not,  he  would  force  them  out,  which  in  conclusion  he  did  ;  for  Ilani- 

lo  aide  margin.  •  Jd,  '  In  top  margin. 
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son  puld  the  Speaker  by  both  his  hands  out  of  the  chaire,  and  so  turned 
them  all  out  of  the  House,  and  lockt  np  the  doore ;  the  General  reviling 
many  of  them  as  they  passed  by  him,  calling  some  of  them  drunkards,  some 
adulterers,^  and  others  dissembling  creatures,  and  that  he  should  have 
a  time  to  call  them  all  to  an  account.  Many  of  them  posted  hence  that 
night  into  severall  parts  of  the  Nation,  but  with  what  intent  is  not  yet 
knowne.  You  may  be  assured  that  title  of  Parliament  will  never  be  as- 
sumed again  in  this  Nation,  for  though  our  gallant  Army  are  not  yet  re- 
solved what  shalbe  the  frame  of  Government,  yet  be  confident  that  idoll 
Parliament  wilbe  with  no  lesse  zeale  rejected,  then  the  name  of  King  by 
the  godly  party,  and  we  doubt  not  but  in  a  short  time  we  shall  see  our 
oppressors  (specially  the  managers  of  the  publiquo  Revenue)  called  to  a 
severe  account.  The  chief  officers  at  present  sitt  in  Gouncell  with  the 
General  at  Whitehall,  where  the  Councell  of  State  did  sitt  formerly,  and 
dayly  proposalls  of  Government  are  offired,  but  as  yet  they  are  irresolute 
what  to  determine  though  we  are  made  beleeve  that  for  6  weekes  12  shalbe 
chosen  by  the  Army,  and  that  time  expired  100  shalbe  constituted  for  a 
yeare,  who  shalbe  neither  cheating  lawyers  nor  corrupt  Parliament  men, 
but  godly  persons ;  of  this  number  the  Lord  Fairfax  is  one,  and  if  any  of 
the  army,  (the  General  excepted)  they  shalbe  selfe  denyers  by  resigning 
their  Commissions  pro  tempore.  Some  godly  Ministers  have  petitioned 
the  Generall  to  make  choice  of  12,  but  himselfe  to  be  Umpire,  which  is  the 
result  of  their  last  Gouncels.  He  pardoned  "*  all  offenders  which  were 
here  to  be  executed  Mnnday  last ;  only  two  for  murther  which  were 
reprived  till  Wensday.  God  was  sought  to  last  Sunday  in  prayer  openly 
in  Churches  to  send  a  David  among  his  people  to  go  in  and  out  before  them, 
which  makes  many  thinke  they  intend  to  make  the  General  King. 

The  Chief  Justices  in  Westminster-hall  will  not  owne  any  power  to  sitt 
by,  but  the  Parliament's,  saying,  that  though  the  Parliament  be  at  present 
disturbed,  yet  we  shall  finde  their  power  is  not  taken  away,  and  that  they 
will  ere  long  have  a  place  to  sitt  in.  The  Tearme  holds  as  yet,  and  all 
Committees,  so  that  there  appeares  no  obstruction  in  civill  affaires :  and 
this  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  hath  passed  with  so  little  noice  as  could 
not  be  expected.  .  .  . 

[Endorsed :— ]  29  April,  1653. 

•  MS.  'Adulters.'  >•  C'est  fait  en  Boj. 
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Lchrbuch  der  grUchiscJieti  Staatsaltcrthilmcr.  Von  Dr.  Kahii 
FuiEonrcH  Hermann,  wt-iland  Professor  in  Gottingeii.  Sechste 
vemiehrtc  uiul  verbosscrto  Aiiflage,  uingoarb;»itet  uiul  lifrausgogtlien 
von  ViKTOK  Thumsek.  I.,  II.  (Freiburg  i.  B. :  J.  C.  B.  MoSu*. 
1889-1892.) 
ySandbuch  der  gricckischen  SlcMtsalterthumer.  Vou  Gustav  Gilbebt. 
I.  Zweite  AuHiige.  Der  Staat  dor  Lakedaimonier  nnd  dor  Atliener. 
(Leipzig:  Toubner.     1893.) 

Di4s  grlechkchcn  Stoats-  und  Rechtsallerthiimcv,  Von  Dr.  Gecko 
BuaoLT.  Zweite  umpfearbeileto  uud  sohr  vermehrte  Auflage,  (I 
von  Miiller's  Ilandbiicli  dor  klassiscben  AUerthumswisaenschaft. 
IV.  i.  1.)    (Miinchen  :  C.  H.  Beck.   1892.) 

Tvrv.  two  parts  of  Honnann's  well-known  tt'xt-book  which  have  now  appeared 
nder  the  editorship  of  Professor  Thumser,  cover,  rou^^hly  speaking,  the 
va\B  ground  as  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  smaller  book  which 
ippcarf5  in  its  second  edition.     Dr.  BusolL'g  work,  also  in  its  second  edi- 
tion, though  smaller  in  bulk,  embraces  the  whole  range  of  Greek  political 
antiquities  except  the  details  of  legal  process,  to  which,  as  he  tells  ua 
in  his  preface,  he  hopes  to  return  upon  another  occasion.     The  appear- 
ance of  new  editions  of  three  such  well-known  handbooks  would  call  for 
little  comment,  were  not  the  present  editions  in  nuniy  respects  different 
from  the  previous  ones.      All  three  treatises  have  been  much  enlarged. 
The  first  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Hennann  occupies  272  pages,  as 
compared  with  the  217  pages  of  the  fifth  edition — an  increase  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  a  treatise  which,  besides  references  to  orininal  authorities, 
includes  also  mention  of  all  or  nearly  all  modern  essays  or  dissertations 
relating  to  the  subjects  with  whicli  it  deals.     In  Dr.  Gilbert's  manual 
Uae  part  which  treats  of  Sparta,  although  every  paragraph  tells  of  thorough 
rcnsion,  fcaa  increased  by  but  four  pages  in  lOQ,  a  surprisingly  small 
amoujit  when  we  consador  the  present  actinty  in  the  domain  of  Greek 
antiquities.     On  the  other  hand  his  account  of  the  Athenian  state  has 
increased  by  more  than  eighty  pages,  while  ,Dr.  Thumscr  has  enlarged 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  th?  last  edition  by  nearly  H*9  pxge^. 
The  nc'W  edition  of  Hermann  ditTers  from  the  fifth  pditinn  also  in  another 
respsct.      The  volume  juat  issued  contains  only  th;'  .VtbL-niau  antiipiitio!^. 
The  account  of  the   development  of  the   Greek   stites   anl   of    Gro^k 
political  ideas  which  formed  the  third    section,  and  the  history  of  the 
colonies  which  formed  the  fourth  section  in  the  previous  edition,  have 
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bec-n  postpoDC'd  for  the  present.  Dr.  Lusolt's  manual,  which  in  the  last 
edition  appeared  alon;?  with  Bauer's  '  Kricgsalterthiiuier,'  and  without  an 
index,  is  now  piililiKhecl  separately  and  well  indexe<l.  This  excellent  work» 
which  is  now  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was  originaUy,  owes  its  increase^ 
not  merely  to  a  fuller  treatment  of  Athens,  but  also  to  an  expansion  of 
various  other  sections,  more  especially  those  which  doal  with  the  mutual 
reltitions  of  the  (ireek  States  and  with  the  Greek  Leaj,nies. 

The  appearance  of  all  three  text-books  at  the  present  time  is,  of  course,j 
in  the  main  duo  to  the  discovery  of  the  treatise  on  the  Athenian  constitu-^i 
tion,  and  some  traces  of  haste  which  are  discoverable,  more  particularly 
Dr.  (iilbcrt's,  may  not  unfairly  bo  attributed  to  anxiety  to  reach  the  market 
in  good  time.     But  the  slips  thus  occasioned,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  are 
small  importance  -inaccuracies  in  the  accentuation  of  Greek  words  an^ 
occasional  mistakes  of  reference.     The  most  important  point  in  all  three 
works  ia  the  attitude  of  the  author  or  editor  towards  the  treatise  attribut<:^ 
to  Aristotle.     It  is  to  bo  regretted  tliat  Dr.  Thumser  has  not  given  us 
special  section  dealing  with  the  original  authorities   for  the  Athenian! 
antiquitieSt  incluxling  a  definite  statement  of  his  attitude  towards  thftj 
' A&r]i'(tiMt'  TToXiTtta..    To  give  such  an  account  of  the  sources  is  now  becoming 
the  ordinary  practice,  and  both  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Busolt  explain  clearly  tl: 
views  they  hold  respecting  the  newly  discovered  treatise.   Dr.  Busolt  is  thi 
more  cautious  of  the  two.     He  considers  that  there  can  be  no  question  ths 
the  treatise  is  the  same  as  that  which  was'attributod  in  antiquity  to  Aristotle 
that  it  is  probably  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  belonging  as  it  undoubtedly 
does  to  the  period  before  Aristotle's  death,  but  that,  while  its  account  o( 
institntiona  ia  invaluable,  the  historical  introduction  which  occupies  two*( 
thirds  of  the  existing  fragment  ia  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  sine 
many  of  its  statements  are  certainly  incorrect  (§  7).     To  the  same  subjectj 
Dr.  Gilbert  devotes  a  long  and  carefully  written  introduction  (pp.  ix-xliii) 
holding  that  the  WHtpaiiav  irokLTtia  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  grej 
treatise  by  Aristotle  on  the  constitutions  of   158  difftTent   states.     H| 
admits  the  possibility  of  tlie  work  being  the  compilation  of  a  pupil  ol 
Aristotle,  but  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  the  philosopher's  own  hand.     Th4 
defects  of  the  treatise  are  explained  by  supposing  that  Aristotle  died  befoi 
h?  could  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work.     The  investigation  of  tl 
Bourceg  on  which  tlie  historical  introiluction  in  the  Aristotelian  troatis 
depended  is  a  piece  of  careful  and  painstaking  research.    The  conclusion  i 
which  Dr.  Gilbert  arrives  (p.  xxx)  with  regard  to  the  most  diiJlcult  questic 
in  the  whole  work — the  relations  between  the  legislation  of  Draco,  Solon, 
and  Cleislhenes — is  that  we  ought  to  accept  without  further  questio)i  the 
Btatemonts  in  the  ' Athfvai'oy.' voKitcih .     l)r.  (xilbort  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  well  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  TATittcn. 

This  is  not   the  place   to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  regard 
individual    points   in    the   treatment   of    constitutional   difficulties 
Athenian  history.      But  those  stifT-necked   persons  who   still   refuse 
take  the  'Adrjvamt'  TTckiTtia  as  the  best  or  even  as  a  first-class  authority 
on  the  history  of  Athens  will  consider  no  small  number  of  the  result 
in  all  three  handbooks  in  some  degree  "sitiatod  by  too  clo.so  adherenc 
to  the  statements  of  the  Aristotehau  treatise.     Such  scholars  will 
inclined  to  the  view  that  this  treatise,  while  it  is  later  in  time,  is  also, 
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to  jndge  from  its  proved  inaccuracies,  inferior  in  historical  value  to  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  regarding  matters  of  which  they 
treat. 

There  is  one  further  respect  in  which  the  writers  allow  theory  unduly 
to  hias  their  treatment  of  facts.  Dr.  Gilbert  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
Dr.  Thumser  base  their  views  of  many  early  institutions  on  the  slippery 
foundation  of  etymology,  etymology  also  which  is  not  in  accordance  witii 
the  most  recent  researches.  The  names  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  Argades  and 
Qeleontes,  even  if  we  could  arrive  at  any  certain  derivation  of  these  words, 
would  not  of  necessity  contribute  in  the  least  to  an  understanding  of  their 
mlue  in  the  historical  period.  The  history  of  such  words  as  Marshal, 
Nonstable,  Stewart,  ought  to  be  warning  sufficient  against  supposing 
^hat  etymology  will  explain  function  as  well  as  origin. 

Apart  from  these  two  points  to  which  the  writers  (though  Dr.  Busolt  is 
less  open  to  the  charge  than  the  others)  attach  what  seems  an  exaggerated 
importance,  all  three  works  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Naturally 
the  execution  of  the  different  works  excel»  in  different  respects  and  at 
different  points.  Dr.  Thumser's  account  of  the  treurdx'^fi.a  (p.  876)  seems 
distinctly  preferable  to  Dr.  Gilbert's  (p.  148).  On  the  othef  hand  Dr. 
Gilbert's  view  (p.  124)  that  the  six  Thesmothetae  were  originally  a  body 
consisting  of  two  assessors  to  each  of  the  specially  named  archons — 
Eponymus,  Basileus,  and  Polemarchus — ^is  the  most  ingenious  explanation 
yet  propounded  of  the  mysterious  number  of  nine  archons.  The  investi- 
gations of  other  writers  produce  some  important  change  in  the  text.  In 
hxB  first  edition  (p.  168)  Dr.  Gilbert  concluded  that  at  Athens  the  number 
of  slaves  in  809  B.C.  was  400,000 ;  Dr.  Belooh's  researches  on  the  popu- 
lation of  ancient  countries  have  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  in  the 
E^resent  edition  to  100,000.  But  Dr.  Busolt's  view  (§  11,  note  5)  that  the 
original  exaggerated  number  in  Athenaeus  arose  through  a  confusion  of 
Ihe  two  values  of  M  as  40  and  10,000  (jwptd^)  is  not  likely  to  find  general 
Ekcceptance. 

Hermann's  handbook  is   on  a  scale  adapted  better  for  a  book  of 
reference  than  for  a  continuous  account  of  Greek  constitutions,  but  the 
completeness  of  its  bibUography  makes  it  indispensable  to  the  advanced 
student.    In  the  present  edition  the  bibliography  is  given  below  the  text 
instead  of  being  appended  as  previously  to  each  section.    The  new  plan, 
if  it  makes  the  book  more  unsightly — the  notes  occupy  much  more  space 
than  the  text — at  least  renders  consultation  more  easy.    For  ordinary 
purposes  the  references  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  which  are  quoted  with  praiseworthy 
fulness  wherever  the  original  sources  are  difficult  of  access,  will  be  found 
satisfactory.    Dr.  Busolt  naturally  cannot  vie  with  his  rivals  in  complete- 
ness, but  as  a  handy  account  of  Greek  antiquities,  stating  with  accuracy 
what  is  known  on  the  most  important  branches  of  the  subject,  nothing 
could  be  better.    The  references  are  necessarily  brief,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  fairly  representative.    In  English  there  is  at  present  no  book 
dealing  with  Greek  antiquities  as  a  whole  which  can  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  a  beginner.     Why  does  not  some  English  scholar  either  produce 
a  similar  work  or  at  least  translate  Dr.  Busolt's  ?  P.  Giles. 
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Thti  Atinah  of  Tacitm.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henr* 
FuRNEAux,  M,A.  Vol.  11. :  Books  XI-XVI.  (Oxford  :  At  the  Clanu 
don  Press.     1891.) 

Is  till!?  atont  and  comely  volume  Mr.  Furueaux  has  carried  the  succeaafu 
labour  of  years  to  a  conchision.  An  introduction  of  l-t£)  close-packed  pages  il 
follow  od  by  550  paj,'Os  of  text,  notes,  appendices,  and  indices.     It  is  a  boal 
which  has  a  right  to  respectful  consideration  from  several  points  of  view ;  lii 
it  ia  its  historical  aspect  only  that  concerns  this  Review,  and  that  aspect  hi 
by  no  means  been  neglected.  In  fact,  it  is  the  combination  of  the  historian*;^ 
interests  with  those  of  the  scholar,  pure  and  simple,  which  constitut 
the  special  value  of  the  edition,  and  in  which,  as  editor  of  Tacitus,  M 
Furnt'aux  has  no  rival  except  Nipperdey. 

The  introduction  consists  of  the  following  chapters.  (1)  The  text 
those  books,  and  the  second  Medicean  manuscript ;  (2)  summary  of  tl 
principal  events  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  be;,'inuing  of  theeJevenI 
book  ;  (3)  the  view  given  by  Tacitus  of  the.  character  and  government 
Gains,  Claudius,  and  Nero :  (4)  the  Roman  relations  with  Parthia  ai 
Armenia  ffoni  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero ;  and  (5)  tl 
conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  three  appendices 
devoted  to  (1)  the  fragments  of  the  actual  speech  of  Claudius,  and  the 
relation  to  the  version  given  by  Tacitus ;  (2)  the  Neronian  persecution 
the  Christians  ;  and  (B)  summary  of  the  principal  events  between  the  el 
of  Book  XVI  and  the  death  of  Nero.  In  other  words  nearly  180  pages 
an  edition  of  Tacitus  are  devoted  to  historical  essays.  One  is  very  glad 
to  have  the  essays,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  up-to-date  history  of  the 
early  Empire  in  the  English  language,  give  the  English  reader  who  lias 
no  German  what  he  cannot  get  elsewhere.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
book  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  the  Bevuc  Critiii 
(apropos  of  quite  a  different  English  book)  the  other  day  :  L'introducti 
et  h  cmmmenlaire  soul  d  Vaiu/hn^c,  c'est-d-dire fort pi'olixes.  However,  gc 
Avork  is  good  wberever  found,  and  while  the  gap  exists  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Mr>  Furneaux's  hktorical  essays  (in  this  and  the  preceding  volume) 
make  tlie  nearest  approach  that  oui  be  named  to  filling  it.  On  Claudius, 
Lachmann(not  Ziegler)  has  been  largelyiised ;  on  Nero,  Schiller;  on  Parthia 
and  Armenia,  Egli's  very  interesting  topographical  isavf ;  tm  the  Neroi 
persecution,  C.  Franklin  Arnold.  Those  and  other  modern  im 
have  been  thoroughly  assimilated  and  submitted  to  a  sober  and  powerful 
judgment.  The  essay  on  Parthia  and  Armenia,  with  its  leanings  towards 
a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  as  on  the  whole  the  btst  for  Rome,  and  that 
on  the  conquest  of  Britain  (iiuite  the  best  brief  sur\'ey  of  the  sul)ject),  su^| 
particularly  interesting  and  useful.  The  commentary  is  full  of  liislor^^ 
and  the  references  to  the  *  Corpus '  as  well  as  to  llommson  and  MarquartU 
are  numerous,  though  perhaps  they  might  with  advantage  he  ev< 
more  so. 

It  18  necessary  to  submit  llr.  Funieaux's   pages  to  a  very  micro- 
scopical examination  in  order  to  find  grounds  of  criticism,  and  in  sul 
niitting  the  following  points  1  do  so  with  all  the  respect  which  must 
felt  by  any  reader  who  has  tried  t«  traverse  the  same  ground,  or  part 
it  for  himself.      On  p.  100  is  it  correct  to  say  that  '  the  mere  presence 
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-Augustus  in  Syria,  imsupportod,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  more  than  the 
ordixiary  military  force  of  the  province,  sufficed  to  win  without  a  blow  all 
the  demands  which  had  been  for  bo  many  years  rL'nistod,  as  well  as  tho 
tempontty  withdrawal  of  all  Parthian  support  from  the  vassal  kinj,'donis  ;  so 
as  to  enabfe  Tiberius  Nero  to  instal  Tifjranos  in  Armenia '  ?  liut  Tiberius 
had  an  army  with  him.  Suetonius  (Tib.  9)  expressly  says  so,  and  it  could 
have  been  almost  certainly  inferred  from  the  TrafunTKcx'tj^  of  Dio  (liv.  U). 
On  p,  133  a '  legate  of  Mauretania  '  under  tlio  early  Empire  is  disconcerting. 
Mauretania  was  of  course  at  first  a  procuratorinl  province.  It  should  he  a 
'  legate  iu  Mauretania.'  The  man  was  there  in  special  command  in  the  year 
of  auuexation,  not  as  an  opdinarj'  provincial  f^overnor.  Mauretania  is  proba- 
bly right,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  inscription  only  gives  part  of  an  initial 
M  and  a  final  A,  For  the  reference  to  the  Times  might  it  not  be  well  to 
substitute  Pallu  de  Lessert,  '  Les  Gouverueurs  des  Mauretanieg,'  p.  113  ? 
On  p.  297  to  the  references  for  the  *  Thraecio  Bello '  should  perhaps  be 
added  Ephcmcris  cpigraphica,  ii.  259,  note  2,  and  Domasxcwaki  in 
Rheinisches  Museum,  xlvii.  211.     On  p.  266  a  reference  to  Hirschfeld's 

«iay  on  Tacitus's  annalistic  method  (Hermes,  xxv,  304)  would  probably 
ve  suggested  to  Mr.  Fmneaux  an  interesting  note  on  the  final  words  of 
chapter  40.  On  p.  355  the  note  on  '  these  provinoee '  (Galatia  and 
Cappadocia)  will  hardly  do.  Cappadocia  had  only  recently  become  a 
province,  had  no  'citizen  population/  and,  as  almost  townless  and  com- 
paratively barbarous,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  possil>]c  recruiting  groand 
for  the  legions.  The  whole  \'iew  taken  of  the  recruiting  sysleni  for  the 
legions  and  auxiliaries  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  Monuiisen's  recent 
Hcrmci  articles.  On  the  same  page  a  reference  to  Bomaszewski  in 
Rheinisches  Museum,  xlvii.  216,  note,  would  show  the  special  bearing 
and  importance  of  the  *  cum  e<]uitibus.'  The  (lalatian  •  auxilia  '  here 
referred  to  come  up  again  on  p.  4B0,  Perhaps  they  might  have  been 
discussed  more  fully.  So  far  as  inscriptions  go,  Galatia  seems  to  have  sup- 
plied recruits  to  the  legions  only,  not  to  the  auxilia  (Mommsen  in  Hermes, 
XV.  51).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the  inexplicably  numerous 
'alae  Phrygiun'  may  really  have  been  Galatian.  On  p.  411  there  was 
surely  room  for  an  important  note  on  the  'dilectum  militarem.'  The 
passage  is  the  locus  dassiats  for  the  recruiting  being  the  business  of  the 
proconsul  in  a  senatorial  province.  Marquardt,  ii,  458,  note  5,  and 
Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xis.  5Gj  note,  both  refer  to  it.  For  the  Acilius 
8trabo  on  the  same  page  reference  might  perhaps  have  been  made  to 
Brambach,  6G3,  and  W('stdcut$chQ  ZeitHclmft,  xi.  282.  As  a  rule  Mr. 
Fumeaux  is  very  careful  to  give  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  other 
ftoarces  as  to  Tacitus's  minor  personages,  and  is  certainly  right  in  bo 
doing.  Finally  there  is  a  doubtful  or  more  than  doubtful  phrase  on 
p.  580, — '  such  standing  "quaestiones  de  Chrlstianis,'* ' — which  has  already 
been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Ramsay  ('  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,'  210,  note  3).  That  a  critic  should  be  reduced  to  such  microscopic 
points  for  something 'critical "  to  say,  shows  the  exceptional  vigilance  and 
soundness  of  Mr.  Furaeaux's  work.  No  reader  can  use  it  without  profit  or 
read  it  through  without  hearty  admiration. 

William  T.  Aenold. 
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The  Old  English  Maitor.     By  Charles  McLean  Andrews.      Johns 

Hopkins  University  Studies,  Extra  Volume  XII.     (Baltimore  :  Johua, 

Hopkins  Press.     1802.) 
The  general  reader  may  well  "wonder  at  the  exuberant  growth  of  Uterature 
on  the  siiliject  of  the  manor.     Books,  reviews,  magazine  articles,  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  still  the  subject  doe.s  not  seem  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted.     Even  the  special  student  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
sometimes  feels  be^vildered  by  tlie  discordant  variety  and  polemical  con- 
lidenco    of    opinions    and  arguments   produced  in  the  course  of    the* 
debate,    A   Uttlc  reflection  will  teach,  however,  that   we  must  enduro 
a  protracted  cross-examination  of  witnesses  and   experts.     And  among 
tlieso  latter  Mr.  Andrews  will  be  certainly  entitled  to  an  attentive  hearing. 
He  has  takett  great  pains  to  collect  and  sift  his  material,  and  has  wriltea 
with  a  marked  intention  to  bo  impartial  and  avoid  extravagance.     Hia 
'book  throws  new  light  on  many  special  points,  and  is  distinguished  by 
sound  common  sense,  as  a  whole.     There  are,  undoubtetUy,  ptculiar 
dangers  to  be  avoided  by  such  searching  after  a  via  medui.    Vice  may 
be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  virtue,  error  as  the  exaggeration  of  j 
truth,  and  still  it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  seek  virtue  by  toning  \ice 
down  to  a  milder  form,  or  to  seek  truth  by  averaging  opposite  errors. 
Tlio  constant  wish  to  avoid  other  people's  fallacies  is,  after  all,  only  a 
form  of  dependence  on  other  people's  opinions,  and,  curiously  enough,  ifc' 
geui.'rally  results  in  some  eclectic  compromise.     I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
lliat  Mr.  Andrews  has  fallen  a  prey  to  this  spirit  of  wavering,  but  bis 
readers  may  sometimes  wish  him  to  be  more  stout-hearted  in  the  formation  i 
and  exposition  of  his  ideas.     Many  a  good  point  in  his  work  would  havo* 
gained  by  more  energetic  and  consequent  analysis  ;  on  many  occasions  his ' 
painstaking  attention  to  divergent  vioMS  and  the  wish  to  touch  on  all  pos- 
eible  adjuncts  of  the  matter,  lead  to  a  certain  looseness  in  arrangement, 
and  argument.    Nevertheless — I  may  say  once  more — Mr.  Andrews  has] 
produced  a  book  at  once  sound,  instructive,  and  characteristic  of  the  present 
state  of  the  question. 

The  work  begins  with  an  introduction  which  gives  the  main  drift  of] 
the  author's  argument.    An  historical  sketch  contrasts  the  ways  of  think- 
ing of  two  generations  of  scholars — the  liberal  conception  of  original  free- 
dom and  self-government  culminating  in  a  village  community  of  freemen, 
and  the  reaction  of  an  age  of  political  disappointment  and  exact  inquiry  j 
with  its  theory  of  an  aristocratic  organisation  of  society.'     Both  viewa' 
seem  onesided  to  our  author.     Maurcr  constructed  his  free  village  com- 
munity by  the  help  of  a  method  wliich  cannot  be  approved  ;  ho  has 
forced  into  the  earlier  period  the  tillage  association  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centimes.     And  even  quite  apart  from  the  deficiency  of  his  argu- 

'  It  wascvitlently  the  wish  of  our  author  to  give  a  very  Bboit  slcclch  of  Iho  develop- 
ment of  schools,  but  hjs  bvcvjty  souietimea  se-oms  like  misreprosentation.     I  tnean 
esi)ecmlly  the  way  in  wliicli  the  Romantic  aixl  the  Liberal  Schools  are  thrown  together.^ 
The  minor  wTiters  went  hopclcsily  astray  on  iho  subject  of  oUl  Teutonii;  freedom,  llie 
perfectibility  of  democracy,  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  ago  as  the  panacea  for  all  that  was 
politically  and  socially  wrunK.    Litllo  wonder  is  it  that  the  work  of  the  master  writera,- 
Kichhorii,  Zeuss.  Urimm,  and  Lto,  was  also  influenced  in  no  small  measure  hy  thei^aj 
same  ideas  (2,  3).     Eichhorn  would  probably  have  been  surprised  lo  find  himself  sokj 
down  aa  a  believer  in  the  perfectibility  of  democracy  or  the  panacea  of  liberal  ideas. 


aent,  the  central  idea  of  the  ancient  villago  as  a  voluntary  association  of 
free  men  is  artificiid  and  incredible  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  taking 
Seebohm  as  the  most  striking  eTiponent  of  the  manorial  view,  we  cannot 
help  noticing  that  his  method  also  fails  through  carrying  hack  into  pre- 
feudal  times  the  fabric  of  tlie  feudal  manor.  Nor  have  jiis  contentions  as 
to  a  strong  romanisation  in  Ciermany  and  England,  and  as  to  the  servile 
character  of  early  Teutonic  suciety,  proved  successful.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  safely  maintained  that  the  manor  has  grown  -it  did  not  spring 
dy-made  fi-om  the  ashes  of  Roman  civilisation.  And  so  we  are  driven 
discover  a  theory  which  will  take  in  whatever  is  convincing  in  the 
opposite  doctrines,  without  committing  ourselves  to  their  fallacies.     A  con- 

Iirenient  starting-point  may  bo  found  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  tribal 
kystem.  Taking  the  tribe  as  the  gradual  rauiiftcation  of  the  family,  we 
^cessarily  come  to  a  stage  in  its  history  whcii,  it  settles  on  the  soil  and, 
tn  consequence  of  the  settlement,  assumes  the  shape  of  a  territorial  com- 
munity. Such  a  tribal  village  consists  of  free  people,  and  the  servile 
«]ement^  that  may  be  found  mixed  up  in  it  do  not  alter  its  constitution 
in  the  main,  liut  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a  germ  of  personal  power 
in  the  chieftain.  One  need  not  look  to  conquest  or  usurpation  to  account 
for  the  gradual  rise  of  the  manorial  lord.  The  patriarchal  structure  of 
society  does  already  recogjiise  a  kind  of  lordship  in  the  sway  of  its  patri- 
arch or  chief ;  mihtary  organisation  goes  far  to  enhance  the  strength  of 
this  element  in  a  period  of  constant  strife.  Lastly,  the  facilities  for  the 
chieftain  to  accumulate  capital  and  to  gather  around  him  slave  workmen 
and  dependents  operate  in  the  same  direction. 

According  to  such  a  view  of  development  we  get  to  a  theory  whii'h 

ojay  be  represented  by  a  modificatiou  of  tlie  old  Jlark  theory.    *  It  is  for 

this  triple  purpose;  to  d;>  away  with  the  purely  artificial  origin  of  the 

Ai&norial  group  ;  to  avoid  the  condition  of  absolute  equality,  followetl  by 

Usurpation  and  aggression  :  and  to  account  for  the  free  element  which 

^formed  the  larger  part  of  the  Saxon  people,  that  we  have  attempted  to 

^Hraw  a  sort  of  brief  in  defence  of  the  composite  group,  wliich  we  believe 

^^)rmed  one  of  the  starting  points  for  the  later  manorial  growth  '  (58). 

Such  are  the  main  ideas  conveyed  in  Mr.  Andrews's  introduction.    He 

3  not  see  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  tribal  to  the  village  comnnniity 

,e  thinks  that  the  history  of  the  manor  begins  inside  the  community,  and 

insists  in  the  gradual  modification  of  tribal  chieftainship.     I  am  quite 

clined  to  side  with  our  author  in  his  attempts  to  lessen  tha  ch:ism 

tween  conflicting  th;'.>rle.-i,  and  to  lay  stres-i  on  the  idea  of  development. 

I  am  only  afraid  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  simplify  the  conditions  of  the 

problem,  Mr.  Andrews  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  many  difticulties 

and  side-issues  connected  with  it,     I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  two  points 

of  capital  importance. 

^^      Any  theory  attempting  to  trace  a  direct  course  from  the  tribe  tu  the 

^Baanor  must  face  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  difTerences  of  develop- 

^Rient  that  we  see  on  the  Celtic  and  the  German  sides  of  history,  if  I  may 

^^pe  permitted  to  use  the  expression.     The  Celtic  process  is  especially  in- 

'      stmctive,  in  so  much  as  it  shows  the  possil»iliiy  of  a  development  from  the 

^^Aucieut  tribe  to  a  clan  which  is  neither  a  free  village  community  nor  a 

^Bianor.    In  other  words,  the  free  status  of  tbo  tribesmen  did  not  issue  ia 
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the  growth  of  a  self-goveming  community  on  a  territorial  basis,  nor  did 

the  prt'-eiuinience  of  the  chieftain  imply  iho  growth  of  a  manorial  power. 
In  the  CAsci  of  the  Celts,  all  the  complications  arising  from  agricultural 
BCttlement,  social  inequality,  niihtary  organisation,  accumulation  of  capital, 
had  to  confoiii!  somehow  with  the  central  idea  of  the  kindrwl  ;  whereas 
with  the  Teutons  the  bonds  of  territorial  association  and  territorial  sub- 
jection became  prominent  and  drove  back  older  notions  and  institutions. 
What  little  is  said  by  Mr.  Andrews  on  this  important  subject  seems 
insufliciont  to  do  it  justice.      A  comparative  studv  of  the  various  fonns 
assumed  by  clan  and  village  communities  among  the  .\r\'an  nations  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  capital  tasks  of  philosophical  history. 
Even  within  the  narrower  range  of  Germanic  and  English  develop- 
ment distinctions  and  principles  ought  to  be  more  sharply  defined.     It  is 
a  common   failing  of  purely  historical   investigation,   tliat   it   tends  to 
minimise  the  difference  between  conflicting  ideas   and  institutions  by 
laying  stress  on  connecting  links.     In  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
Waitzand  Hotiion  the  subject  of  Frankish  feudalism,  the  main  stricture  of 
the  lawyer  on  the  historian's  work  was  occasioned  by  this  methodological 
consideration.   I  need  not  concern  myself  with  the  opposite  warning  which 
may  be  administered  to  lawyers,  because  in  Mr.  Andrews's  case  criticism 
has  to  enter  a  protest  not  against  bard  and  fast  divisions,  but  against  a 
tendency  to  slur  over  fundamental  diversities.    The  free  village  community 
did  most  likely  spring  from  the   tribal,  and  its   partisans— Kemble  for 
instance — have  empliatically  made  the  admission.     But  is  it  possible  to 
pass  on  from  the  tribal  system  to  the  manorial  without  setting  up  i\ 
distinct  transitional  form  which  is  distinguislied  from  the  tribe  by  its  ter-i 
ritorial  basis,  from  the  manor  by  the  freedom  of  its  members,  from  both 
by  the  extent  of  its  self-government  ?    Hie  Jacet  lepus.    The  theory  of 
the  composite  group  hardly  realises  the  importance  of  this  question,     Mr. 
Andrews   thinks    that  the  Mark  theory  starts  with  the  assumption  of*^ 
an  artificial  and  voluntary  association  of  freemen.     Such  an  assumption 
would  be  preposterous  indeed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been 
made.     The  German  scholars  who  lay  stress  on  the  qucscumque  vicinos 
habeas  of  Chilperic's  edict  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the 
vicini  in   question   originally   filled   the  place  of  kinsfolk,     liut  at  tlic 
same  time,  if  the  village  people  came  to   be    called  vicini,  it  meant 
that  the  tie  of  blood  between  them  was  considered  as  less  distinctive  than 
the  tie   of  territorial  association.     This  is  not  tlie  occasion  to  go  deeper 
into   the  question,  and   it   is  not  my  purpose  to  maiutuin  in  a  review 
the  truth  of  any  particular  system.       But  I  submit  that  Mr.  Andrews's 
doctrine  as  to  the  composite  group  has  not  grappled  with  romo  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  author  may  say  that  his  mtroduction  gives  only  a  bird's-eyo  view 
of  the  problem  and  does  not  profess  to  discuss  it  at  any  length.  I  should 
like  to  meet  kirn  halfway  in  this  contention.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
hostile  criticism  that  my  suggestions  are  made  :  on  t!ie  contrary,  the 
attempt  to  trace  a  continuous  development  from  the  tribe  to  the  nu\nor 
cannot  fail  to  excite  sympathy.  But  it  is  just  when  a  general  survey  of 
the  ground  is  made,  that  it  is  convenient  to  judge  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  its  main  features.    Mr.  Andrews's  introduction  is,  (or  all  its  short- 


,  tbo  argumentative  and  theoretical  part  of  his  book,  and  this  must  be 

my  excuse  for  Laving  treated  it  at  some  length. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  nuist  beg  leave  to  say  only  very  few  words  on  the 

sulistantive  chapters  de\oted  to  Saxon  law  and  husbandry.  They  afford 
a  mORt  instructive  comnicntary  on  the  chief  points  of  soeiul  history  during  i 
the  Saxon  period.  Tlie  licctttiuUncs  and  the  Ucrefa,  the  wording  of  the  laws 
find  the  provisions  of  the  charters,  are  discussed  with  full  knowledge  and 
considerable  in;,'onuity,  Jhnny  of  Mr.  Andrews's  soluliouH  will  he  endorsed 
by  competent  scliolur.s.  Some  may  be  disputed  ;  hut  the  best  way  to  do 
lhen»  justice  is  to  notice  and  discuss  them  in  the  coiu-se  of  detailwl  inquiry 
on  these  topics.  It  would  be  tiresome  and  pi^rhaps  useless  to  touch  on 
them  in  a  general  review  of  the  hook,  liut  1  should  not  like  to  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Andrews's  work  without  saying  again  that  tliese  chapters  on  the 
lands  of  the  manor,  the  lord  and  the  tenantryj  the  landless,  the  special 
workers,  the  yearly  routine  of  work,  the  farm  and  house  utensils >  the  re- 
creations of  the  villagers,  are  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  every 
student  of  English  rural  antiquities.  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  seem  to  bo 
especially  worthy  of  attention.  Paul  Visogkadoff- 

HehriitHche  Berichte  iiher  die  Judcnvcrfnlgungcn  wdhrend  der  Kreitzslige. 

kim  Auftra^e  der  historischen  Commission  fiir  Gischichtoder  Juden  in 
Deulschland  herausf^egeben  von  A.  Neubaurk  mjd  M.  Stern,  ins 
Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  8.  Baeh.  Berlin  :  Lconhard  Simiou.  181)2. 
HIS  work  contains  the  original  Hebrew  and  Genuan  translation  of  five 
^Jewish  chronieles.  Of  thfse  five  the  first  was  written  by  Sahvmo  bar 
^Himeou,  and  is  edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Jews'  College  in  Loudon  ; 
^Bio  second  by  Elieser  bar  Nathan  ;  the  third  by  an  anonymous  writer ; 
^Hhe  fourth  by  F.phraim  bar  Jacob  (found  with  the  second  in  a  luanuscript 
'  In  the  Uodleiau) ;  the  fifth  by  Elaser  bar  Juda  (from  a  umnuseript  in  St. 
'otersburg).  Dr.  Neubaucr  is  responsible  for  the  editing  of  the  English 
d  Russian  manuscripts  ;  Dr.  Stern  for  the  German,  and  generally  for 
e  edition  ;  while  Dr.  Brcsslau  has  written  the  interesting  historteal  intro- 
lliction,  and  Dr.  Baer  has  nuide  the  translation  which  we  do  not  pretend 
criticise  or  meddle  with.  The  first  three  clironicles  stand  together, 
pecially  for  their  very  intertsting  account  of  the  persecutions  in  Main?, 
Ipeier.  \Vorms,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  may  be  concluded  the  com- 
lers  had  access  to  common  sources  ;  especially  to  one  written  at  Mainz  and 
nttfmporary,  while  otijcr  sources  oral  and  written  were  also  used.  The 
urth  chronicle  relates  to  the  second  crusade  and  also  to  outbursts  of 
rsecution  in  Dlois  (1171),  on  the  Rhine  « 1179),  and  Enplaud  (llHSJ). 
e  fifth  relates  to  persecutions  at  Mainland  Worms  (1187  IKj),  and  gives 
me  uni<iue  information.  The  fourth  contains  ruost  material  on  England, 
ita  account  of  Stephen's  saving  the  Jews  (IMJ),  and  of  the  persecution 
London  and  York  in  1189  and  1190.  These  chronicles  (which  are 
raply  annotated,  correcting  errors  found  in  smaller  books  and  also  hi 
orks  like  Graelz's  history)  may  be  studied  either  as  throwing  light 
from  outside  on  the  inner  history  of  the  middle  ages,  or  as  posiiivo 
contributions  to  the  interesting  and  important  history  of  the  Jews  and 
eir  communities.  Under  the  first  head  wo  may  notice  the  interesting 
ttccomit  of  the  attitude  of  the  prince  bishops  to  the  Jews  iii  then*  troublca 
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(especially  those  of  Trier  and  Mainz,  see  pp.  92  fif.  and  131,  correcting  th< 
accounts   j^iven  in  MJlinau,  and  Giesebrecbt,  *  Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,'  iii^ 
G7H),  an  attitmlt'  which  st'cmg  to  have  been  changed  in  the  later  troubles; 
the  less  systematic  and  more  occasional  nature  of  the  later  ontbreaki 
aj^ainst  the  Jews ;    aud  the  iuterestinjL,'  accounts  of  f,'reat  men  such  ar' 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (what  is  the  meaning  of  the  curious  title  'llaber' 
given  him,  and  noticed  in  note  14  pa^'e  188?),     Under  the  second  bej 
Ave  may  point  to  the  striking  ovideuce,  both  internal  and  express,  as  to  thi 
connexion  and  intcrcomse  between  the  scattered  Jewish  communitief 
which  goes  far  to  explain  their  business  success  and  their  real  powefJ 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  \'ivid  picture  of  their  intense  national  feelingy 
more  intense  than  most  other  feehngs  of  medieval  tunes,  and  develop 
by  adverse  circumstances.      Jiut  most  striking  of  all  is  the   influenc 
of  their  scriptures  and  their  fonner  liistory,  early  aud  also  Maccabes 
traces   and   references   to  -which  are  frequent  on  every  page.     This  la 
perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  charm  and  vivithioss  of  thes 
chronicles,  rising  (wo  speak,  be  it  understood,  only  of  the  translation)  toi 
hterary  power  not  common  aniong  medieval  writers.     It  is  the  genius 
the  people  speaking — a  genius  formed  by  its  rehgions  beUef  and  its  pa 
history,  fostered  by  exile   and    persecution,  a  spuit  of  majesty,  yol 
bitterness  and  sorrow  remiudiiig  us  of  the  psalms  of  exile. 

J.  P.  Whitney, 


Oeoffrey  da  Maiukvilk :  a  Study  of  the  Anarchy.    By  J.  U.  Rousd^ 
(London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1B92.) 

A  BARON  who  presents  the  chai'acteristic  type  of  feudalism,  the  leading 
power  during  King  Stephen's  reign,  may  justly  give  his  name  to  a  boo! 
which  in  fact  contains  not  so  much  a  biography     ifUO  pages  of  its  47( 
do  not  concern  Geoffrey — as  disquisitions  on  Enghsh  history,  chiefly  con< 
stitutional,  in  the  twelfth  centm-y.     Geoffrey  I,  from  Mandeville  near 
Trevieres,  had  been  sheriff  of  I%ssex.  TIerts,  and  London,  with  Middlesex, 
and  was  possibly  identical  with  the  London  portreeve  Ciosfreg"^  [?]     Hi 
heir  Wilham  was  constable  of  the  Tower  in  1101.   Geoffrey  IT,  the  hero  o^ 
this  book,  succeeded  shortly  before  1 180.     He  was  created  earl  of  Ksscx  in^ 
1140,  and  then  began  to  put  his  important  services  up  to  auction  to  tJie 
rival  pretenders.     Alter  his  iiist  treason  the  Empress  Maud  made  him,  at 
Midsnnnner  1141,  hereditary  Justice  (of  crown-pleas)  and  sheritT  of  Essex, 
and  constable  of  the  Tower.     When  he  deserted  her,  he  obtained  from  tlii 
king  in  the  following  Christmas  the  sbrievnlty  aud  justiciarship  for  Ilerta' 
and  Middlesex,  with  London  too.     Encouraged  to  make  a  new  plot,  which 
our  author  has  been  the  first  to  point  out,  by  Stephen's  ilhiess  in  the  sprinyi 
of  1112,  he  intended  to  join  his  Essex  and  London  resources  with  the  mag- 
nates of  CMoucester  and  East  Anglia  in  the  Normau-Angevin  cause,    A 
second  charter  from  the  empress   rewarded  this   third  betrayal.      Tho, 
'  king-maker,*  now  at  tho  lieight  of  his  short  career,  played  no  longer  thai 
role  of  a  favourite  grantee ;  he  rather  acted  like  a  party  in  a  contracfej 
between  sovereign  powers.      Every  new  charter  enhanced    not    oidy 
his  wealtli  aud  his  baronial  lordship  over  knights'  feea  and  fortresses, 
but  promoted  his    family   interesta   as  well.     From   the   end   of    this 
same  year  he  sided  again,  at  least  outwardly,  with  the  royal  court.) 
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At  last,  in  September  1113,  he  was  seized  by  Stephen  and  deprived  of 
his  castles.  His  rebellion  broke  out  prematwrel y  ;  '  Auglia  nuiic  humilis  ' ' 
saw  at  leasl  in  her  ctisterii  parts  atrocities  whiuh  are  not  exaggerated  ia 
the  well-known  linos  of  the  wailing  ehroniclefs.  After  having  degraded 
Bacred  Ramsey  to  be  his  fortress,  (Jeofl'rey  was  fatally  wounded  in  1144. 
His  elder  son,  probably  on  account  of  hia  share  in  this  outrage  to  the 
church,  remained  disinlierited  in  favour  of  the  younger  (.ieoffrey,  who  by 
a  new  grant  became  earl  of  Essex  in  llSfi.  This  bare  oulHne  of  our 
author's  main  story  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  aome  of  the 
many  discoveries  he  has  found  by  the  way  (for  instance,  by  the  treaty  of 
security  and  mutual  assistance  between  the  earls  of  (iloucester  and 
Hereford),  if  it  were  at  all  pussiblo  in  a  short  review  adequately  to 
estimate  the  far-reaching  importance  of  ilr.  Hound's  results.  He 
distinctly  brings  home  to  us  how  English  nobles,  like  their  German  peers, 
were  paving'the  way  for  the  foundation  of  independent  principalities,  by 
the  exemption  of  their  baronies  from  public  supervision,  by  tbe  beretUtary 
administration  of  office,  by  private  warfare,  mutual  guarantee  of  status, 
and  bargaining  for  enlarged  privileges  with  rival  pretenders,  eager  for 
election -votes  or  mihtary  help. 

It  ia  chiefly  by  the  keen  analysis  and  the  ingenious  coinbinntion  of 
charters,  ranging  from  Colchester  to  Durham,  all  through  the  twelfth 
century,  and  discovered  or  first  commented  on  by  himself,  that  Mr. 
Bound  succeeds  in  disentangling  many  auti«|uarian  puzzles,  especitilly 
the  chronology  of  the  few  years  with  which  ho  is  i)rimarily  occupied. 
This  preference  of  positive  documents,  difficult  to  uuderstand,  but  free 
from  prejudice,  to  chronicles,  easy  to  translate,  but  sometimes  untrust- 
■worthy,  desen'es  careful  attention  from  English  students,  not  only  of 
Stephen's  reign.  Fresh  life  from  dr^-  records  is  what  Mr.  Round  aims 
at;  and  if  his  narrative  is  less  romantic,  it  has  a  more  truly  human 
interest  than  that  of  the  story-teller  of  former  days.  Mr.  Round  is  sure 
to  gain  the  ear  of  future  scholars  and  will,  we  trust,  encourage  some  one 
to  midertake  the  self-denying  labour  of  preparing  Anglo-Norman  rctjcsta 
after  Ticker's  modeh  Mr.  Round  never  givea  way  to  tlie  temptation  of 
biding  the  gaps  of  historical  knowledge  by  geographical  description,  idle 
speculation,  or  vain  rhetoric.  Able  to  write  pleasantly,  and  never  want- 
ing in  clearness,  it  is  nol  bin  object  to  amuse  schoolboys  ;  nor  indeed  does 
lie  often  reverse  general  views  commonly  received.  He  rather  lakes  in- 
finite' care  conscientiously  to  prove  every  smgle  contention  he  makes. 
The  numerous  details  he  corrects  or  brings  out  for  the  first  time  serve 
in  the  main  to  fill  with  concrete  life  the  abstract  theories  laid  down  by 
the  muster  of  our  generation,  lie  is  no  worshipper  of  authorities,  and 
while  he  is  justly  proud  to  discern  some  points  morij  distinctly  than  even 
Bishop  Stubbs  did,  ho  never  forgets  on  whose  shoulders  he  is  resting, 
and  often  expresses  his  gratitude  in  honourable  terms.  Mr.  Round  pur- 
posely excludes  the  foreign  or  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  reign^  so  that  we 
do  not  get  a  complete  portrait  of  Stephen.   But  the  impression  is  confirmed 


'  Hildebert.  Cenomann,  13*17. 

*  Tbere  are,  however,  weiglity  remarks  on  l^fflu*!'!^  waiving  the  prero({ative  of  epi- 
««opal  election  in  preuence  of  the  monarch,  and  un  the  papal  correepondenoe  of  Nigel 
of  Ely,  which  I  had  already  dated  correctly  iu  JalTo,  llcg.  Pont.  ed.  2,  8035  sqq. 
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that  his  failure  was  due  not  so  much  to  waut  of  pergonal  ability  as  to  ti 
vay  in  which  he  gained  the  throne.  Though  his  perjury  might  se 
wiped  out  by  ecclesiastical  confirmation,  he  had  still  to  conquer  an  h 
as  powerful  and  more  lej^ritimato  than  himself,  and  to  depend  on  the  g( 
will  of  church  and  feudality,  ready  to  turn  to  his  rival  as  soon  as  hi 
fortune  wavered  or  he  refused  their  disloyal  demands.  While  fona 
historians  exaggerated  the  anarchy,  Mr.  Round  proves  that  the  excbeqw 
continued  to  work.  The  Empress  Maud  on  the  other  hand  is,  1  thia 
underrated.  The  (rermans  and  her  groat  son  seem  to  have  esteemed  hi 
political  insight.  Her  disaster  is  indeed  ascribed  by  chroniclers  to 
personal  overbearing ;  but  these  di\ines  are  frequently  disposed  to  explain 
misfortune  by  faults  of  character,  and  hardly  understand  the  politi 
necessity  of  keeping  a  rival  pretender  captive,  of  taxing  a  rich  city,  and 
denying  it  dangerous  liberties.  Besides,  Malmesbury  wants  to  clear  hi 
patrou  Gloucester  from  responsibility.  Why  London,  so  highly  privi- 
leged by  Henry  1,  opposed  his  heir,  remains  an  enigma.  Mr.  Ko 
shows  that  Ma\u]  lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  Rome,  and  I  find  her  spok 
man.  Tiger  of  Angers,  tliero  in  Januarj'  1180.^  But  the  author  trusts  t 
*  flistoria  Pontificalis,'  i,e.  John  of  Salisbury,  too  far.  Maud  remftiu 
even  after  her  husband's  imperial  coronation,  officially  n'tjina  Ixomanoruin, 
As  her  usual  style  impcratrix  was  therefore  incorrect,  I  should  not  arg 
much  from  her  seal-inscription  n-gnta  Amjlortan.  Nor  can  her  intention 
to  be  crowned  be  proved  by  a  chronicler's  phrase  inthronisare,  which 
not  quite  identical  with  crowning,  or  by  totiiis  rcgni  fiiatujium,  wlii^ 
may  be  used  in  contradistirtction  to  her  partial  sovereignty  over  west 
England.  If  the  legate  had  gone  so  far  against  the  papal  will  as 
promise  her  the  crown,  we  should  hear  stronger  language  against  him; 
while  for  the  removal  of  a  captive  prince  from  t_invcrnmcnt,  the  prela 
might  invoke  the  example  of  Duke  Robert.  Mr.  Round's  study  of  t 
significance  of  royal  stales  is  otherwise  admirable.  Vominus  meant 
king  elect,  not  yet  crowned  thus  John  was  dominus  llitycrnine  fro] 
1177  to  1187  ;— while  domintis  et  rex  marked  the  feudal  lordship  ov 
vassals,  besides  the  national  kingship. 

In  order  to  find  jmrallels  to  Stephen's  historj'  the  author  points 
Harcdd's  election  of  lOtJiJ,  which,  by  the  way,  was  by  no  means  imiver 
and  to  Richard  I's  second  coronation  in  1104  after  his  captivity, 
illustrations  of  Henry  ITs  youth  are  still  more  valuable.  The  boy  visited 
England  when  nine  and  a  half  years  old.  in  1U2,  and  then  again  in 
April  1149.  lie  was  educated  at  JJiistol  114S-0.  From  the  first,  England 
was  claimed  for  him,  not  for  his  motber.  His  earUest  confirmation  of 
his  mother's  grant  dates  from  1142;  but  just  as  ho  often  ignor 
Stephen's  acta,  so  he  did  not  recognise  his  mother's  lavish  charters  wh 
be  ascended  the  throne. 

Further  interesting  details  wo  learn  Horn  Mr.  Round's  notes  conce: 
the  liiography  or  the  family  of  Gervase  of  Cornliill,  Oabert  Huitdeni 
(another  city  patrician  related  to  Thomas  Becket),  Roger  of  F^cam 
Bishop  Robert  of  London,  and  Aubrey  de    Vere.      He    corrects    ti 


ii  i^_ 
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»  Jaff^, 7755. 

*  Waitz,  Vcrfasstingsgesch.  vi,  202;  Deutsche  Zeitschr.f.  Oeschichtswias.,  1.  -163.. 

*  Eoger  eigna  Slephcu'a  second  charter  in  Hcanic's  texl ;   Will.  Ncubury.  71 
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to  of  the   bishop's   captivity   and  Aubrey's   death  in  1141.*'      Other 
irks  ilhistrato  the  local  history  of  Guiiu's,  Ai'iiuos,  Ai'und<'l,  Rocliestor, 
and  Newcastle.     Cambridt^eshire  and  Htmta  formed  on o  earldoiii, 
formed  one  aiclideacoury.^     The  important  paper  on  the  earldom 
Gloucester  is  reprinted  in  an  excursus.     I  can  here  merely  hint  at 
»e  author's  contributions  to  diplomatic  and  sphragistic  linowkHli»e,  tj 
K^Uealogy,  and  to  heraldry,  which  was  then  assmuing  a  definite  form, 
"g  elocidates  the  history  of  military  architecture  by  the  explanation  of 
(which  word  Freeman  was  quite  right  to  call  not  Kn^'linh)  as  a 
Kjd  enclosure,  turns  as  a  rectan{4:ular  keep  of  uiasoiny,  and  inot<t  as 
lonnd  crownetl  by  a  stronghold.     I  must  also  pass  over  many  other 
Itiqtiariau  discussions  of  fiscal  and  legal  technicalities  contained  in  the 
renty-seven  appendices  bristling  with  learning.     One  of  tlieui  is  entitled 
Viserii',^  another  Affi,(hitio  in  tiinnu.^    A  third  appendix,  liogcr  dc  liamis, 
itinues  the  fruitful  investigation  into  knights'  fees  which  it  would  be 
sumptuous  to  praise  to  the  readers  of  this  Review, 
From  Mr.  Round's  abundant  mine  of  constitutional  research  I  can 
but  pick  out  a  few  specimens.     The  earl's  third  penny  did  not  necessarily 
>pertain  to  the  earl's  dignity  (though,  I  should  say,  us  a  rule  it  did,  at 
istiu  the  preceding  reigns;  "^  nor  was  thisHmited  to  the  Danish  district}," 
The  earl  deducted  this  third  part  not  from  all  the  cro'vvn  revenues  of  his 

tiunty.  but  only  from  the  emoluments  of  jurisdiction.  Acc<irdingly  I  he 
drd  penny  of  the  county  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  third  j;urt  of  iho 
hole  town-rent.  This  difference  is  coniinned  in  the  laws  cited.  Every 
>yal  manor  paid  the  sheriff  a  fixed  rent ;  for  the  stun  of  these  rents, 
called  firma  comitotus^  he  answered  to  the  crown,  (The  same  system 
prevailing  in  some  manors  is  noted  by  Tliorold  Rogers,  *  Six  t'enturies,' 
|4  :  '  Rents  were  farmed  out  for  a  lump  sum  to  any  cultivator  who  hired 
le  lord's  demesne.')  The  cusios  on  the  other  hand  was  simply  cashier 
the  revenues  without  risk  to  himself.  There  was  not  yet  an  earl 
ritliout  a  county ;  but  many  earls  bore  variou.s  surnames.  The  official 
imame  generally  came  from  the  shire  where  the  chief  .seat  of  their 
irony  was  situated,  or  (if  there  M'as  already  an  earl,  even  though  created 
by  the  rival  pretender)  from  the  nearest  available  one.  The  earldom  of 
^■Sussex  did  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  Arundel  Castle.  Montgomery 
^Beems  to  have  enjoyed  palatine  riglits  also  in  Sussex  and  Shropshire. 
\Villiam  of  Ypres  was  in  charge  of,  but  not  earl  of,  Kent.  The  theory 
^Hpf  fiscal  earls  of  Stephen's  creation  must  be  abandoned.  He  neither  took 
^Phis  earls  from  a  class  of  new  men  nor  did  he  endow  tliem  with  pensions 
'  from  the  exchequer;  they  belonged  mther  to  powerful  houses  and  re- 
ceived gi'ants  of  estate-s  just  as  their  peers  before  aud  after ;  nor  were 
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•  Matthew  Paris  followed  in  1110  the  Southwark  annals.  The  Flora  Hisfor,  cd. 
Luard,  ii.  (i2,  mention  that  capture  mitler  el  later  year  Ihan  Trivet.  The  surname  ajxt, 
translating  old  Trtnch  vers,  needs  no  explanation  from  htraldry.  Aubrey's  wife  was 
dfad  in  1141,  according  to  Heller,  Mon.  Genu.  xxiv.  69'2. 

'  Henr.  Hunt,  p.  302.  •  Cp.  Dtiitsihe  Zcitschr.  VII  E  10 ;  32. 

•  This  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  form  of  promise,  little  inferior  to  an  oath, 
Pan-Teutonic  (Ainira  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  ii.  2,  108)  and  perhaps  Aryan;  cf.  Pol- 
lock, Uanard  Law  Rev.  March  iyy3.  p.  3Jta, 

•'  Schmid,  GcscUe  dcr  Augeh.  pp.  -130,  50(J. 
*•  See  Birch,  Domesday,  p.  205. 
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they  deposed  by  Henry  II.    The  hereditary  constablesliip  depended  an 
the  honour  of  Hangliley. 

Mr,  KounJ  increases  also  our  knowledge  of  the  early  constitution  of 

London.     Henry  I's  charter,  which  is  certainly  later  than  1101,  he  dat 
at  1180  tJ,     Where  Henry  ^ran tod  to  the  citizens  -xardcnwta  (perhap^ 
petty  police-courts  over  private  districts  within  the  city,  conducted  by 
their  owners,  the  later  aldt-rmou),  the  author  emends  vmUmonia,  supported 
by  a  later  text  and  by  tlie  formula'-  used  in  all  the  succeeding  London 
charters.     This  inprcnious  proposal  seems  tempting  indee<I.     Unluckily, 
however,  that  text  is  distinctly  corrupt  in  at  least  two  other  places,  vi^.  in 
Alb'spuKi  instead  oi  Alhini ^mX  in  the  words c/  lot  (after  scot)  interpolated 
from  the  jin^jle  scot  and  lot,  which  8i{jrnifies  }uunict2)al  obligations,  whi 
scot  in  this  charter  means  a  royal  tax  remitted  by  the  king.  I  therefore  stl 
cling  to  the  older  text  of  a  Loudon  law-book  compiled  under  John  not  and 
Edward  I,  as  I  formerly  thought  ['  Quadripartitus '  p.  5H,  ann.  12],  misleil  b 
the  paraniomit  authority).     The  manuscript  C'laudins^D.lI,  quoted  by  MrJ 
Round  for  Htephen's  cnronation-eharter,  is  only  one  among  five  codices 
of  this  law  book  ;  see  Hardy,  '  Descr.  Catal.,'  ii.  W7,  and  '  Liber  Cnstum,* 
f,   IG.     The  shrievalty  of  London  comprised  Middlesex.      It  continue 
according  to  our  author  the  office  of  the  portgerefa,  while  the  justiciar 
London  was  a  transitional  officer,  derived  from  Henry's  central  adrainis 
tration   but   localised  in  competence.      8uch  a  justiciar   existed   und 
Stephen  also  for  Essex  and  Herts.'-'      The  Londoners  did  not  long  enjo; 
those  lilierties  of  electing  the  sheriff  and  justiciar.     They  tried  indeed 
separate  negotiation  with  thoir  future  lord  in  1185  ;    for  no  more  will  our 
author  see  behind  the  '  tdection  of  the  king  '  of  which  the  *  Ciesta '  speak. 
But  their  liberty  was  crushed  when  Stephen  in  December  1141  set  Maude 
ville,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  over  them.      Still  they  went  on, 
Mr.  Round  shows,  asf)iring  to  a  comnumo,  and  they  admitted  even  bai*oi 
as  citizens,     {irialla  for  guildhall  presents  no  diftlculty  ;    see  f]jjaiilf^^ 
Bishops  and  reeves  belonged  to  London  idready  under  /Rthelstan.     T 
contemporary  commune  of  Rouen  might  have  been  compared.)     The  cit; 
once  more  reached  the  height  of  liberty  granted  by  Henry  I,  but  noi 
before  1199. 

Mr.  Round  will,  I  tinisi,  recast  his  deep  researches  into  a  mora' 
coherent  form.''  It  a  wish  may  be  permitted,  where  rather  conlial  gratitude 
alono  onglit  to  be  expressed,  1  should  entreat  him  to  omit  a  number  of 
polt^nnen!  paragraphs.  It  is  snflieient  that  he  has  permanently  asjiociated 
his  name  wilh  the  scientific  study  of  Anglo-Norman  history. 

F.  LtEb£RU.\XN 

Chartes des  Libcrtciauijlaiscs,  1100-1305.   Publit+es, avec une Introduction 
et  dos  Notes,  par  Charles  Bemokt.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1^92.)    . 

M.  Bkmont  has  done  a  service  not  only  to  French  but  to  English 
students  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  forma  one  of  the  series  of 
select  chronicles  and  collections  of  documents  edited  under  the  auspices  of 

'^  The  Hanie  words  occar  alsu  in  Uie  earliest  Rouen  chtivt«r. 

>■  See  above.  Mudievail  tiluudors  about  the  portreeve  are,  lo  sajr  the  least,  oiirioosji 
see  Liber  Albus,  i.  14.  "  Mit7t.  Gildh.  >.  iOi. 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  this  second  edition  I  note  the  following  triSes:  p.  52, 1.  4^^ 
road  Wircc'jcitn]  \  p.  381,  1.  C,  Maurice;  p.  8,  1.  2,  districto  means  'severe.' 
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the  Socidt^  Historiqne.    The  editor,  whose  '  Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort ' 
and  other  works  have  already  proved  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
medieval  English  history,  has  confined  his  present  task  within  clear  limits. 
He  has  not  attempted  a  collection  of  documents  on  the  scale  of  Bishop 
Stahbs's  well-known  work,  but  has  restricted  himself  to  the  charters  of 
Uberties  issued  by  the  kings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the 
documents  (baronial  demands,  royal  proclamations,  and  the  like)  wilh 
which  the  charters  are  immediately  connected.    Seventeen  documents  in 
all  are  contained  in  the  volume.    Some  ten  of  these,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  them,  are  published  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  '  Select  Charters ; '  the 
rest  are  all  to  be  found  in  print  elsewhere,  but  in  more  or  less  inaccessible 
places.    It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  a  collection  of  this  sort 
would  include  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  for  the  work  is  primarily 
an  educational  one  and  is  not  intended  for  very  advanced  students.  To  those 
who  are  commencing  the  serious  study  of  our  constitutional  history  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  may  be  cordially  recommended.    It 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  obvious  why  the  bulls  of  Innocent  III  and  Clement  Y , 
interesting  as  they  are  m  themselves,  are  included  among  the  charters 
of  liberties  which  they  annulled ;  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  documents 
printed  by  M.  B^mont,  notably  the  parliamentary  grievances  of  1297  and  the 
royal  proclamation  of  the  same  year,  are  welcome  additions  to  Dr.  Stubbs's 
book.    It  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  the  Great  Charter  of  1225  printed 
in  full. 

M.  B^mont  has  printed  his  documents  in  most  cases  direct  from  the 
originals,  and  we  may  probably  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  his  text.     Ho 
has  prefixed  to  each  a  careful  and  interesting  bibliographical  accounti 
mentioning  the  originals,  whore  such  exist,  or  the  earliest  copies,  and 
discussing  their  history  and  value.    Various  readings  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.    Those  documents  in  which  the  names  of  witnesses  or  other 
])ersons  occur  are  followed  by  a  eeries  of  useful  biographical  notes.    In 
the  lists  of  names  one  or  two  misprints  occur ;  e.g.  Robert  de  Vere  (p.  11) 
and  Hugh  de  Vere  (pp.  74,  94)  have  lost  their  final  e,  and  Peter  of  Aigue- 
blanche  becomes  Peter  of  Aigleblanche  (p.  75) ;  but  these  are  unimportant. 
M.  B6mont  has  prefixed  to  his  collection  an  admirable  introduction,  in 
which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  several  charters  and  other  documents, 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  issued,  their  connexion  and  mutual 
relations.    The  notes  to  this  introduction  contain  an  enumeration  and 
brief  description  of  the  chief  historical  sources  or  collections  of  documents 
bearing  on  the  epoch.    Incidentally  M.  B6mont  discusses  other  questions 
germane  to  the  subject,  e.g.  the  so-called  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
He  appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  statute  De  Tallagio 
mn  concedejido  (1297)  is  really  the  document  containing  the  baronial 
demands  drawn  up  in  a  form  ready  to  receive  the  king's  assent— in.  fact,  like 
a  bill  of  later  days.     '  It  should  be  observed,'  says  M.  Bdmont,  '  that  the 
articles  of  this  pretended  statute,  approved,  as  Cotton  tells  us,  by  Prince 
Edward  and  the  royal  council,  were  embodied  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Confirmatio  Cartarum  granted  by  the  prince  on  October  10  and  approved 
by  the  king  on  November  5.    Therefore,  even  while  denying  all  authen- 
ticity, i.e.  as  a  statute,  to  the  Statiitum  de  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  its  provisions  deserve  a  place  among  the  constitutional 
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laws  of  the  realiu*  (p.  88).   Dr.  StiiLbs  ('  Select  Charters,'  p.  407)  considera 
the  doctiiuent  in  qutstiou  to  be  *  an  abstract,  imperfect  and  unauthorita- 
tive, of  the  regent's  act  of  confirmation  and  of  the  pardon  of  the  two  carls,' 
The  two  views  are  not  seriously  opposed  or  necessarily  incompatible,  bnl, 
thoii^jrh  wo  mtiy  be  pretty  sure  that  the  lawyers  of  the  seven teeuih  century  i 
were  wrong  in  thinking  it  an  act  of  parliament,  its  exact  nature  will  probably] 
remain  problematical.     A  couple  of  appendices  and  a  good  index 
persons,  places,  and  things  complete  this  careful  and  scholarly  additionJ 
to  the  litemturo  of  our  constitutional  history.  0.  W.  Prothero. 


Dcr   Urspruii'i  dcr  (h'nisclicn   Stadtverfassung.     Von  Di*.   Geoiii}  yoS] 
Hrlow.    (Diisseldorf :  Voss.    185J2.) 

DuBiNO  the  last  few  years  a  consisiderable  stir  has  been  kept  up  among 

those  interested  in  Gorman  medieval  history,  by  the  theory  which  wouW 
find  the  origin  of  the  constitution  of  German  towns  in  the  main  in  thi 
market  with  its  Marktrccht  and  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  mei 
chants.  Tlie  present  pamphlet  proposes  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine 
and  upholds  against  it  tlie  author's  own  theory,  a  nwdification  of  G. 
von  Matiror's,  which  fonnccts  the  town  community  and  ils  constitution  witl 
the  village  counnunity.     Professor  von  Below  sliows  that  the  privilege 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  merchants  as  a  class  must  be  greatl] 
reduced  ;  furthi-r,  that  no  sucli  thing  as  a  Marhtgemcinde  has  existed,  nod 
a  MarkUjcrkht.     He  admits  that  tlio  market  was  an  essential  feature 
ths  medieval  town  in  a  very  different  way  from  wliat  it  is  now,  but,  tbei 
80  was  the  fortification.     If  the  chiu'ters  use  the  terras  ins  fori,  ins  forcnst 
for  ius  civittitist  ins  civiUt  that  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way 
when  they  use  the  term  Btir<jiechi  for  the  same  thing.     The  town  cora^ 
munity  was  never  a  community  of  merchants  as  such,  but  one  of  hous 
holders,  the  same  as  the  village  community,  with  only  this  difference,  thi 
in  the  village   the   holding  of  a  certain  sufficient  measure   of  land  fa 
iigriculturo  besides  the  house  was  required  for  full  membership.     Th« 
mlministrative  and  juridical  powers  of  tho  town    community  were  ah 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  village  community.     The}'  concen 
the  common  lauds,  pubhc  buildings,  &e.,  and  the  regulation  of  weight 
and  measures.    The  power  of  regulating  trade  may  be  referred  to  thj 
same  source.     As  tlie  assembly  of  the  community  and   the  few  officer 
nGcdod  in  tho  village  could  not  deal  wnth  the  complicated  business  of  tl 
town,  a  new  organ  was  created,  tho  liath. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  tho  town,  however,  is  that  besides  being,  lik^ 
th?  village,  a  local  unit  having  certain  autonomous  powers,  it  forms 
public  juridical  district,  which  the  village  docs  not.    This  double  charncl< 
of  the  town  is  neglected  by  the  Jl/arA-/re^/i/-theory.     Tlie  public  court  ii 
tho  town,  or  Stadttjtricht  proper,  is  moreover  not  a  Marktijrrirlit,  In 
simply  a  regular  pnldic  court  or  Landijerivht,  with  its  jurisdiction  confint 
to  the  compass  of  a  single  local  counnunity.     Tho  organisation  of  thl 
public  town-court  and  the  public  country-court  was  identical.     The  lal 
within  the  town  came  to  diflfor  on  some  pomts,  btit  it  was  essetitiivll 
public  law,  and  in  kind  the  same  as  that  which  prevailcil  in  the  publiij 
courts  at  large.     Bide   by  side   with   the  public  court,  private  coiut 
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o/ijerlchie,  continued  to  exist  in  the  town  just  as  in  the  country.  But 
those  subject  to  theuij  chiefly  the  villeias  of  the  lord  of  the  town,  formed 
only  a  Tery  small  part  of  the  population,  which  mainly  consisted  of 
immigrants  who  received  anJ  iield  land  on  terms  not  implying  subjection 
to  a  private  court.  It  h,  howe^  er,  a  mistake  to  assume  a  special  community 
of  frtecimcn,  inasmueb  as  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  formed  one  com- 
munity, and  many  of  tbem  continued  subject  to  foreign  lords,  paying  tbem 
certain  dueai.  It  is  these  that  the  famous  charter  of  Henry  V  for  Speier 
of  1111  abohsbes.  It  should  be  noted  that  Professor  von  Below  admits 
(p.  23  and  note  1)  having  in  his  previous  work  not  made  his  meaning 
clear  on  one  important  point.  lie  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  ho 
BO  wise  connects  the  towix  community  with  the  Markgenossemchaft.  We 
believe  that  he  thereby  removes  the  principal  objection  previously  raised 
against  his  theory. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  any  discussion  of  details,  but  in  the  main 
wc  think  that  Dr,  von  Below  has  made  good  his  case.  One  would  however 
like  to  be  informed  which  part  of  the  town -constitution  it  is  which  he  too 
con^ders  as  due  to  the  Marktrccht  (p.  16),  and  what  according  to  him  is 
the  substance  of  this  Marktrecht,  which  in  the  remainder  of  his  pamphlet 
he  seems  to  aim  at  wholly  annihihitiug.  It  may  also  be  objected  that 
in  his  treatment  of  the  question  tho  great  changes  are  not  brought  into 
prominence,  nor  their  causes  fully  explained.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Professor  von  Iklow'e  rwuiarkably  searching  disquisitions  cast  much 
light  on  the  principles  underlying  the  constitution  of  the  towns  of  medieval 
Germany,  and  a  thorough  stndy  of  his  book  will  be  indispensable  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  really  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

F.  Keutgen. 

Landboc  sive  Begistrum  Monasterii  beatae  Mariae  Virginia  et  sancti 
Cinhelmi  de  Winchelcumba.  Edente  David  Boyce,  M.A.,  ex  Aede 
Chri8ti,Vicariode  Netherswell.  VoL  I. :  a.d.  798-1832.  (Exoniae: 
Typis  Willehni  Pollard  et  Socii.    1892.) 

The  register  of  the  abbey  of  Winchcombe  in  Gloucestershire,  though 
partially  known  from  transcripts,  has  hitherto  as  a  whole  remained  an  uu- 
pablished  manuscript  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Sherborne,  and  students 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pubhc  spirit  of  Mr.  Boyce,  who  has  devoted 
long  labour  to  the  task  of  editing  it,  and  has  produced  it  in  a  handsome 
form  and  at  a  very  low  price.  The  mass  of  the  book  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IH,  but  there  are  later  insertions.  Its  contents  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  normal  pattern  of  monastic  chartularies ;  grants 
and  confirmations  of  grants  of  churches,  tithes,  lands,  and  'pensions,'  to 
the  house,  appropriations  to  its  several  officers,  and  the  like.  Such  a 
series  of  documents  is  always  of  high  value  and  interest,  not  merely  to 
the  local  student,  but  also  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  in  detail  the 
history  of  a  great  institution,  its  resources,  methods  of  management,  and 
daily  life.  Few  even  of  the  most  formal  documents  but  throw  some  light 
on  matters  lying  beyond  their  immediate  purpose.  After  a  Ust  of  kuigs 
from  Aethelwulf  to  Henry  UI  (the  last  added  in  a  more  recent  hand)  and 
a  number  of  documents  inserted,  chiefly  relating  to  later  times  than  the 
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date  of  the  •  Lan«lboc '  projXfr,  the  work  opens,  aa  it  filiouU.  with 
tlte  commence  men  t  of  the  abbey  in  798,  and  the  foundation -charltT  of 
King  Ceuwulf,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  papal  pnvil(?ges,  including  the 
capital  confirmation  of  Alexander  III — a  document  well  known  from 
l>iigdalo  ami  invaluable  for  its  enumeration  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  in  11" i>  -  down  to  Celestine  HI.  The  followin«?  Eectious  of  the 
register  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion  :  they  contain  the  title-deeds 
and  other  legal  instruments  relating  principally  to  the  lands,  tithes,  Ac, 
appropriated  to  the  abbat's  table,  the  chantry,  the  sacristy,  the  altjir 
of  St.  Mary,  the  refectory,  the  iutirraary,  and  the  almonr)\  Themntb 
p.  242  we  come  to  a  series  of  documents  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
among  which  the  grants  of  corrodies  are  perhaps  the  most  inleresiiDg. 
Many  of  thcni  are  insertions  in  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  greater  piri 
of  the  manuscript. 

Among  the  few  references  to  general  English  history  we  have  a  carious 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Hailes,  afterwards  the  site  of 
a  famous   Cistercian   abbey :    Tempore  regis    Stephani,  domifio  Simone 
jircsiilcnic  ccclcnic  Wifjornicusis  [before  1150],  cum  hustilitas  vehcmtnUr 
ingruerct,  quidam  prcpotens  Radidjus  dc-  WireccMrc^  cum   totam  Jen 
occtipavcrat  provinci^m,  in  Ilailes   castrum  firniavil  ct   ccclcsiam  con- 
atruxit.    The  manor  belonged  parochially  to  the  monks  of  Winchcombe, 
and  they  promptly  resisted  his  invasion;  but  in  time  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  maxinie  quia  eornm  cotidiana  ocaqmns  victualia  eos  ad  7nidla 
et  arida  compclicret  Tctimin,  et  asperiora  promitteret,  nisi  ei7is  consen- 
lirent  ttrannidl,  and  so  perforce  the  church  was  dedicated  and  the  right 
of  sepulture  permitted,  the  abbey  only  securing  a  yearly  payment  of  Is.  to 
the  sacristy  (p.    Go).       About   the   same    time, — again   cum    hcstilitas 
vchemiulcr  ingrueret,   -William    de   Solers,  moved  by  the  tearful  com- 
plaint of  his  men  of  Postlip,  not  far  from  Winchcombe,  built  a  chapel 
there   as  a  retreat   from   evil-doers — ut    tarn  ipse  quam   homines  sni, 
propter  prcdonum    incursiones  ct   exquisitas    vialignantium    viachina' 
Hones,  aiiqui'l  ibidem  Jiabcre  possent  refugium,  and  granted  his  tithes  to 
the  abbey  to  furnish  a  light,  on  the  condition  of  its  providing  a  chaplain 
(pp.  81 -8(1).    This  chapel,  we  believe,  has  recently  been  restored  to  tho 
X^urposes  of  Roman  catholic  service  ;  but  how  the  owner  of  the  properly 
obtained  authority  for  this  does  not  appear.     Not  long  after  the  erection 
of  Posthp  chapol,  in  the  same  time  of  stress,  the  poor  people  of  Winch- 
combe built  their  cottages  up   to  the  walls  of  the  abbey  church,  and 
through  their  carelessness  a  lire  broke  out  which  consumed  not  only  the 
church   but  all  tlie   buildings  of  the  monastery  (p.  87).    From   other 
notices  we  are  able  to  see  something  of  the  process  of  reconstruction  and 
the  funds  by  which  it  waa  provided  (e.g.  pp.  G8  f.).     On  pp.  108,  110  aro 
documents  dated  from  the  removal  of  the  interdict  in  1214  ;  and  on  p.  58 
there  is  a  mention  of  the  invasion  of  Louis  of  France  in  12ir>.     Arch- 
bishop Stephen  Langton  distributed  two  marks  in  tho  Roman  court  for 
the  obtaining  of  two  bulls  of  confirmation  of  n  pension  of  20s.  from  the 
eliurch  of  Bledington  (p.  ill).     On  pp.  254  f.  the  abbat  and  monks  iu 
lUOl   fiolenrnly  pledge  themselve3  in  all  their  goods  to  ol>edience  to  the 
pope,  super  excommuiticacionis  scntencia  quam  incurrimus  pro  co  quod 
djulum,  contra  constitucionU  tencrem  sancttssimi  patris  nosiri,  domini 
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Bonifaeii  .  .'.  ,  nunciis  seu  ministris  domini  regis  Anglie  subsidium  de 
bonis  nostris  ecclesiasticis  contriUiimUs,  propter  vim  et  metum  amissionis 
bonorum  nostrorum  tempordliuni,- que  cadere  poterat,  inconstantes.  In 
Jane  1807  Edward,  prince  of. .Wales,  adopts  the  style  of  conies  Ccstrie,  dc 
Piintif,  ct  de  Mustroil  (p.  296).  -     - 

From  the  notices  of  customs  we  may  quote  :  Sciendum  est  ctiam  quod 
quicunque  braciaverit  in.Colstret  dabit  theloneum;  et  si  extra  villam 
braciaverit  duplicabit  theloneum.  Nullus  dabit  filiam  suam  sine  licentia 
abbatis.  Ad  hanc  autem  consuetudinem  omnes  qui  tenent  de.dominio 
abbaiie  faciendam  obligantur,  exceptis  illis  qui  censum  suum  accrevcrnnt 
(p.  42).  A  man  is  acquitted  of  the  duty  of  defending  his  lands,  if  need 
be,  per  duellum  (p.  50) ;  another  holds  per  servicium  squierie.  (p.  92). 
Among  payments  we  remark  a  farthing  to  the  king  for  walgavel  ad  gulam 
Augusti  or  Lammas  day  (p.  98),  a  farthing  to  the  king  for  longable  (else- 
where de.ldngaJnilo,  p.  166)  dd  Hockedai  and  at  Martinmas,  and  to  the 
hundred  reeve  2d,  ad  hevedwarde  (p.  145).  A  yearly  pension  from  a 
church  to  the  monastery  is  soinetimes  spoken  of  as  a,  canon  of  20s.  or  the 
like  (pp.  109, 171,'  &c.).  Customary  payments  of  housbote  and  lieyhotc 
are  demanded  by  the  rector  of  Hawling  (p.  275) ;  in  another  .place,  side 
by  side  with  these,  we  meet  with  huswerminge  (p.  81).  On  p.  291  certain 
lands  granted  are  acquitted  de  assists,  scutagiis,  hydagiis,  operationibus, 
auxiliis,  murdris,  danegeldis,  geldis,  schyris,  hundredis,  te\nngis,  wardc- 
peni,  hevedpenif  hompeni,  et  de  omnibus  servitiis  secularibus,  sive  regis, 
sive  nostris,  sive  alienis.  On  p.  851  we  read  of  schirreveselver,  apparently 
the  auxilium  vicecomitis.  A  man  claims  a  piece  of  land  in  full  cotmty 
court  by  distaflf-right,  iure  coli  (p.  181,  where  the  sense  is  obscured  by  a 
comma  out  of  place).  There  are  mentions,  as  usual,  of  enclosures ;  as  of 
John  de  Sudeleye's  hcense  to  his  men  at  Cotes,  bond  and  free,  to  enclose 
{inhokare)  a  field  called '  Cotmoneshulle '  (p.  256).  In  1808,  in  more  detail, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  permits  the  monks  of  Winchcombe  omnes  terras  suas 
rastatas  et  assartatas  tempore  regis  Edwardi  filii  regis  Henrici  infra 
bundas  foreste  de  Wichewode,  manerio  suo  de  Ennestana  pertinentes,  in 
culturam  redigere,  parvo  fossato  et  bassa  haya  includere,  et  sic  inclusas 
in  defenso  tcnere  (p.  801 ;  cf.  pp.  821  f.).  Among  terms  relating  to  land 
we  note  bojui  (explained  as  a  *  balk,'  p.  115),  unam  acram  et  dimidiam  ct 
unumfcrendcl  al  Brckc  (explained  as  •  at  the  newly  broken  land,' p.  218), 
unani  acram  que  vacatur  chep  akcr  (p.  251,  where  see  note,  and  p.  808), 
cheveseia  {' a,  head  of  ploughed  land,'  p.  185), pythera  or  vifra  (pp.  248  f.), 
seylio  (a  measure  of  land,  p.  827). 

The  grants  of  corrodies  or  stipulated  allowances  present  many  curious 
features.  The  Hvery  is  sometimes  described  as  such  as  the  monks  suis 
scrvientibus  de  mcster  annis  singulis  liberabunt  (p.  278).  Sometimes  its 
quality  is  specified ;  a  hood  de  bugeto  (p.  289),  a  vesture  of  cloth  cinn 
duobus  forulis  de  siradlyng  (p.  818),  that  is,  of  squirrels,  or  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed  de  scurellis  (p.  880).  The  allowance  of  food  is  usually 
described  minutely,  especially  the  beer  and  bread:  thus  duas  obbas 
(which  Mr.  Boyce  translates  indifferently  by 'jacks'  and  'noggins')  de 
servisia  conventuali  (p.  124),  or  dimidiam  lagenam  secunde  cerv^ie  de 
cellar ia  abbatis  (p.  843).  The  bread  is  usually  a  'monk-loaf,'  panis 
monachalis,  but  sometimes  black  bread  (p.  128) ;  sometimes  various 
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kinds  ar€  mentioned,  as  smalwhit  (pp.  26B,  278).  Wo  alao  meet  with 
hijn^loves  (pp.  ."^22,  335).  Corn  is  measured  by  cronnocs  (p.  204),  but 
mtvro  comuionly  by  suminac  (*  seams,*  p.  ISO) ;  a  quarter  of  a  quarter 
is  a  whuiellunv,  p.  224 1.  On  p.  304  we  have  four  quartei*8  boni 
ilregcti  {'  dredge-corn  '},  There  are  allowances  of  fiah,  dc  stocjiah  vide- 
licet coitrsfish  (p.  264),  of  Paris  candles  (pp.  2(35,  834),  and  of  sundiy 
other  thinf^s.  In  1323  the  convent  grants  an  elaborate  pension  to  Master 
William  de  Bosco,  to  be  continued  I'ciam  si  in  scolis  stcterit  in  stiuJcuth 
(p.  347).  Pensions  granted  at  tlie  king's  request  to  his  chaplains  until 
they  shall  be  provided  with  competent  benefices  occur  from  timo  to  time 
on  tiie  occasion  of  an  election  to  the  abbacy  (e.(j.  pp.  297,  839). 

Among  miscellaneous  [loints  we  note  the  interesting  hsts  of  Win 
combe  tradesmen  who  witness  a  deed  on  p.  104,  and  of  virgaters  payi 
churchscot  on  pp.  220-224,  where  some  of  the  names  are  certainly  mis- 
written,  doubtless  not  through  the  editor's  fault  but  that  of  his  mam 
script.  Auiong  unusual  fi-malc  names  wc  observe  Albrctha  (p.  201 
Iludierna  (p.  113),  Juetta  (p.  IGl),  Liena  (p.  157),  and  Orenga  (p.  12 
On  p.  212  appears  one  Walter  itroconsul  or  consularis  of  Olouccsti 
whom  Mr.  Royce  understands  to  be  the  constable.  Mention  is 
of  nostrc  Bohalle  tutbtus  caslclluin  ct  GildlmUe  que  est  iu.  Norhst 
(p.  232),  and  there  arc  innumerable  matters  of  interest  for  local  topograpi 
to  which  we  can  hero  only  call  attention  in  general  terms.  The  cdi 
has  prefixed  an  introduction  of  122  pages  in  which  he  deals  niinut 
M'ith  the  history  of  the  town  of  Winchcouibo,  reserving  that  of  t! 
monastery  for  his  second  volume,  lie  has  brought  together  a  gn 
amount  of  materials,  and  printed  new  evidence  from  records ;  but  t 
part  of  his  work,  though  it  hears  every  mark  of  industry  and  care, 
and  forms  a  valuable  supplement  to  Mrs.  Dent's  •  Annals  of  Winchcombe 
and  Sudeley,'  is  not  quite  satisfactorily  an'anged  and  stands  in  need 
of  a  table  of  contents.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  second  volume 
will  include  a  complete  index.  There  seems  a  discrepancy  between 
the  statements  concerning  the  Winchcombe  fairs  on  pp.  xiii  and  xl. 
In  the  text  of  the  '  Landboc '  we  are  not  distinctly  told  whether  the 
document  on  pp.  48  f.  is  inserted,  without  the  authority  of  the  manu- 
script, from  a  Sloanc  charter ;  and  on  p.  181  note  1  reference  is  made 
to  a  charter  which  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  The  mar, 
analysis  is  very  full,  indeed  so  full  as  to  make  the  documents  iutelligiU 
to  those  whose  store  of  Latin  is  of  the  sca)iliest;  and  compavativ 
fyw  matters  of  importance  are  omitted.  The  document  printed 
p.  100  is  not  '  a  mandate  of  the  pope  *  but  the  sentence  of  the  ubbat  of 
Tewkesbury  and  the  priors  of  Worcester  and  Llanthony  acting  in  ^^rtue 
of  a  mandate.  '  Thomas  de  Fraxino '  is  calendared  indifferently  as 
'Thomas  of  the  Ash  '  (p.  87)  and  'Thomas  Nash'  (p.  2(51).  On  p.  64 
the  '  clnef  of  the  hundred '  should  be  *  reeve.'  On  p.  82  hno  20  '  Et ' 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  before  *  Ego ' ;  but  this  is  very  likely  so  in 
the  manuscript.  Ou  pp.  li.S,  3.51  '  fori-ign  service  '  is  Uablc  to  misundo: 
standing :  the  technical  term  '  forinsec  '  would  have  been  beLtt>r.  It 
a  pity  that  the  ixlitor  has  not,  wherever  possible,  given  at  least  the 
approximate  date  of  each  document. 

EEGiyALD  L.  POOLK. 
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Edited  by  Willlim  Brown,  B.A.  (Yorkshire 
Topographical  Association.  Record  Series,  Vol. 
the  Society,  18i)2. 


Arcba'oIo{,ncal   ami 
XIL )     Priuted  for 


ta  book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  good  work  that  can  bo  done  for 
English  history  by  local  nntiquarian  societies.  That  such  societies  arc 
beg^ijining  to  send  labourers  to  the  Reconl  Oflice  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the 
times ;  but  it  must  be  add».»(I  that  their  efforts  are  not  always  very  well 
directed.  In  the  firet  place  they  do  not  always  choose  the  most  valuable 
records.  Too  often  they  have  pedi/jrcefl,  and  nothing  but  pedi<,Tees,  as 
their  aun  and  object,  and  are  satislied  when  of  some  obscure  gentleman 
they  can  conscientiously  wTite  '  ob.  b.  p.'  Merely  as  a  counsel  of  llammon 
and  for  the  extension  of  their  list  of  subscribers  wo  might  hint  to  them 
that  there  are  thousands  of  tliin<,'8  that  are  as  interesting  as  family  tress, 
and  that  a  local  society,  while  achieving  its  primary  purposes,  whatever 
those  purposes  may  be,  can  very  easily  and  without  any  additional  cost 
make  its  books  indispensable  necessaries  to  many  who  regard  its  county 
as  but  one  of  the  shires  of  England.  *  lucjuisitiones  post  mortem,'  for  ex- 
ample, are  far  more  interesting  than  '  feet  of  fines,'  especially  if,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  all  the  legal  pith  of  the  fine  is  omitted  as  so  much 
*  technical  verbiage.'  In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  fashions  good 
and  bad  of  publishing  records,  or  the  substance  of  records.  At  the  one 
extremity  stands  the  repellent '  facsimile  in  record  type,"  at  the  other  the 
brief  English  abstract.  Now  we  can  well  understand  a  preference  for 
English  over  Latin,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  cvei-j'  technical 
Latin  word  found  in  our  legal  records  there  is  in  general  one  English 
equivalent,  and  one  only, — that  for  example  dare  must  be  translated  by 
tjivc  and  not  by  (jrant,  and  conccderc  by  f/wn^  and  not  by  ijivc  ;  —  there  really 
is  not  much  reason  why  even  for  rigorously  scientific  purposes  u  translated 
should  not  be  as  trustworthy  as  an  mitranslated  document,  IJut  there 
must  be  translation,  not  abstraction.  To  render  English  for  Latin  word 
by  word  is  no  difficult  task  ;  to  omit  anything  as  '  formal '  or  '  immaterial  ' 
is  to  set  oneself  up  as  a  judge  of  medieval  law  and  medieval  husbandry. 
And  then,  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  about  the  meaning  of  a 
Latin  word,  that  word  must  be  given  in  brackets.  This  is  the  prudent 
procedure,  and  it  has  its  reward.  If  it  lie  pursued  the  books  will  sell 
outside  the  county  boundary,  and  the  day  may  come  when  some  other 
county  will  challenge  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  Durham. 

We  have  here  the  substance  of  about  a  hundred  j'nd  fifty  inijuests,  for 
the  more  part  ini|ucst8  '  post  mortem,'  from  tho  years  between  1210  and 
1283.  The  original  Latin  of  a  few  very  important  documents  is  given  ; 
for  the  rest,  we  have  full  and  elaborate  abstracts  which  are  oflen  transla- 
tions. The  work  has  been  done  by  several  different  bauds,  the  transcrip- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  A.  \'inccnt,  the  collation  of  proofs  with  tho  originals  by 
Mr.  Baildon,  the  translation  and  notes  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  while  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Chad  wick,  supplies  a  glossary.  Everywhere 
we  can  see  signs  of  careful  accnracy  and  of  sound  historical  scholarship. 
The  Latin  words  are  oflen  given  in  brackets.  We  begin  to  trust  the  editor 
when  he  writes  'and  does  foreign  service  {ct  facit  Jorinsecim).'    Our 
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confidence  is  not  lUspelled  by  •  who  were  somewhat  drtink  {aliqiuintJihm 
iucbrioti),'  and  we  see  merit  in  '  every  hog  {porco),'  for  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  tbf»  terms  used  in  the  description  of  live  stock.  On  tlio 
whole,  wc  doubt  whether  a  better  planned  or  a  better  executed  piece  of 
work  has  come  from  any  anti<iuavian  society  these  many  years. 

Of  all  classes  of  legal  documents  there  is  none  better  capable  of  serving 
the  cause  of  ecojiomic  history  than  that  which  consists  of  the  post-mortem 
inquisitions.  From  no  other  source  can  we  obtain  so  much  knowledge 
about  those  manors  which  worc.^  in  lay  hands,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  such  manors  should  not  be  neglected.  About  the  manors  belonging 
to  the  religious  houses  it  \^  far  easier  to  obtain  information ;  copious 
'  extents '  are  presen-ed  in  the  cartularies.  There  is,  however,  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  we  should  be  rash  were  we  to  draw  wide  in- 
ferences from  the  cstatea  of  the  abbeys.  A  religious  corporation  was  the 
most  provident  and  methodical  of  all  landlords.  It  may,  one  hopes,  have 
been  a  considerate  and  charitalde,  but  stiiU  it  was  a  punctual  and  conser- 
vative landlord.  Ill, particular,  it  could  estabUsh  and  maintaui  what  is 
commonly  regariled  as  the  typical  form  of  manorial  husbandry,  the 
cultivation  of  the  demesne  land  by  the  works — the  boon-worka  and  week- 
works — of  the  villain  tenants.  It  felt  no  temptation  to  take  money  instead 
of  work,  or,  if  this  temptation  was  felt,  it  was  felt  as  a  temptation  ;  the 
future  welfare  of  the  monastery  was  not  to  be  bartered  away  for  present 
cash.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  may  not  be  mistaken  in  gene- 
raUsiug  from  an  immortal  landlord  who  ia  conscious  of  his  immortality, 
to  the  mere  mortal  man  who  knows  that  he  will  die,  who  likes  an  easy 
life,  and  feels  no  strong  duty  to  his  heir.  These  Yorkshire  documents 
from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  seem  to  show  a  prevalence 
of  money  rents,  which  to  some  of  us  will  come  as  a  surprise.  *  Week- 
work  '  is  not  unknown  (p.  244|,  but  in  general  the  Yorkshire  bondus  or 
viUanits  is  giving  far  less  in  the  way  of  work  than  he  is  giving  in  the  way 
of  money.  Often  but  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole  return  due  from 
the  tenement  is  rendered  in  work  ;  the  rest  is  rendered  in  money.  The 
following  entry  seoius  a  fair  specimen.  '  There  are  two  bondmen  who 
hold  tfn  bovates  of  laufl  (the  bovate  twelve  acres),  and  yield  yearly  in 
money  at  the  terras  before  named,  Si.  (is.  Ht/.  They  do  works  and 
customs  worth  by  the  year  Ss.  -id,"  (p.  43).  Already  hi  1240  wo  read  of 
villains  who  '  do  no  works  *  (p.  8).  Such  cases  will  show  us  how  serious 
is  the  riuestion  whether  we  ought  to  regard  that  form  of  rural  economy 
wliich  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  manorial,  the  form  in  which  the  lord  has  a 
demesne  which  his  villain  tenants  are  boimd  to  till,  as  having  been 
universal.  Is  it  uot.very  possible  that  in  some,  perhaps  many,  cases,  the 
system  of  cash  payments  has  gro^ni  out  of  the  ancient  system  of  provender 
rents,  and  that,  though  boon-works  have  been  common  enough,  week- 
work  has  never  been  done  ?  Headers  of  VinogradotTs  book  will  find 
themselves  asking  this  question  as  they  look  through  these  Yorkshire 
inquests. 

We  have  many  warnings  that  the  historian  of  medieval  rents,  when 
he  comes,  will  have  an  enormously  difficult  task  before  him.  In 
Yorksliircf  they  use  perches  of  17,  IH,  and  20  fuet.  Tlie  bovate  contains 
6,  0,  7,  8,  0,  10, 11, 12, 15,  m,  or  even  21  acres.  This  may  well  seem  to  us 
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one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  reckoning  in  bovatGS  has  its  origin  in  some 
exceedingly  ancient  and  long- forgot  ten  facts.  The  disparity  in  the  size  of 
llie  bpTates  ia  not  redressed  by  the  varying  vftlue  of  the  land.  In  one  and 
the  same  inquest  we  have  the  following  particulars  (p.  222) :— r 

In  Qillini^  a  bovale  of  Ifl  iwres  by  the  perch  at  20  feet  b  worth 
„  Forjett  „  1-2  „  „  „  „ 

„  Moutton         „  19  ,,  „  ,,  „ 

»i  BowcB  „  12  ,,  „  „  I, 

„  Aldbroogh    „  8  „   (perch  unspecified)    „ 

„  Catterick      „         10  ..        »    "        ..    '       '•. 

Again,  it  is  often  difficult. to  define  with  any  precision  the  method  of 
Taluation  th|tt  is  adopted.  In  some  cases  an  acre' of  the  land  that  is  in 
'villainage  is  deemed  to  be  exactly  eqnal  in  valne  to  an  acre  that  is 
in  demesne.  In  other  cases,  however,  a  lower  value  is  set  on  the 
acre  in  demesne  than  on  the  acre  in  villainage.  This  is  a  curious 
phenomenon,  bat  we  cannot  accurately  say  what  i^  means,  for  part  of 
the  value  of  the  acre  in  villainage .  may  consist  in  the  fact  that  it 
(or  rather  its  tenant)  is  bound  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  acre  in 
demesne.  The  value  of  an  arable  acre  in  demesne  varies  very  widely  : 
it  falls',  as  low  as  8i.  and  rises  as  high  f p.  224)'  as  16d.  An  acre  of 
meadow  in  demesne  may  be  worth  5s.  2d.  (p.  222) ;  if  worth  no  more 
than  8d.  it  is  poor  (debilis).  Puzzles  are  many,  but  if  only  every  county 
in  England  would  follow  Yorkshire's  good  example  and  find  editors  such 
as  Mr.  Chadwiclc,  Mr.  Brown,cand  Mr.  Baildon,  these  puzzles  would  be 
solved  and  we  should  be  within  sight  of  a  history  of  rents.  .  Some  pi-ices 
are:  worthy,  of  remark.  An  oak'tree  fetches  4i.  or  5s.  i  Mills  of  course 
are  very,  valuable.  -  The  statement  stUl  lurking  in  legal  text-books  that 
in  the  middle  ages  5  there:  was  little  personal  property!  looks  more 
than  usually  foolish  when  we  read  (p.  252)  that  .Baldwin  Wake  had 
at  his  death  on  one  of  his  manors,  that  of  Cotinghain,  chattels  to  the 
value  of  6S01.  .  .  :  F.  W.  Maitland. 


Lancaster  and  York.    A  Century  of  English  History  (1399-1485).    By 
Sir  James  H.  Eamsat.    2  vols.  .  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    1892.) 

Sib  James  Ramsay's  '  Lancaster  and  York '  has  now  been  a  year  before 
the  world,  and  it  seems  somewhat  late  to  attempt  a  review  of  its  merits. 
But  no  real  estimate  of  a  book  of  this  sort  can  be  attained  until  it  has 
been  tested  by  long  and  repeated  use  by  workers  over  the  same  ground. 
During  the  past  twelvia  months  Sir  James  Ramsay's  book  has  been 
constantly  at  my  side ;  and  the  result  of  such  examination  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  it  has  considerably  raised  my  opinion  of  the  high  qualities 
shown  by  the  author  as  a  clear,  accurate,  and  sober  collector  of  his- 
torical facts,  whose  able  and  laborious  researches  have  given  workers  on 
fifteenth-century  history  a  very  well  laid  and  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  build. 

The  impression  obtained  by  a  first  perusal  of  '  Lancaster  and  York ' 
was  not  very  favourable. '  Each  sentence  is  clear  and  definite  enough; 
yet  the  dryness  and  inconsecutiveness  of  the  style  make  it  almost 
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impossible  to  read  tlie  book  straight  through,  while  the  prosaic  baldiitss 
of  ihe  uan'ativG  and  the  almost  eiitu*e  want  of  imagination  sliown  by  t 
writer  make  it  even  more  difticult  for  the  reader  to  retain  any  cousecuti 
impression  of  the  events  describe.!.     Moreover  Sir  James,  like  some  other 
modem  historians,  falls  into  the  fatal  fault  of  nticking  so  closely  to  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  that  the  reader  liuds  it  very  hard  work  t 
piece  together  the  scattered  frafjraents  bearing  on  a  single  aspect  of  ll: 
subject.     And  this  task  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  rxtraordina 
neglect  shown  in  omitting  to  provide  an  index.     It  in  true  that  the  pub 
lishe<l  two  volumes  are  only  a  fragment  of  a  great  work,  and  the  be3l 
exphmalion  for  the  want  of  an  index  is  that  it  is  the  proper  coarse  to  ind 
the  book  as  a  whole  when  all  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  world.     But  tim< 
is  ilyiug  :  no  other  volumes  are  even  announced  to  appear ;  and  a  p 
visional  index  might  well  have  been  given,  pending  the  completioo  of 
the  publication  of  the  book.     Until  this  is  done  '  Lancaster  and  York ' 
loses  much    of   its   value.       I'nable   to    find  out  readily  what  he 
searching  for,  and  able  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  work  his  way 
consecutively  through   the  lifeless  narrative,   it  is  no  wonder  that  tho 
reader  lays  down  Sir  James  Ramsay's  book  with  aluiost  a  feeling  of 
relief.    Moreover  he  is  often  irritated  by  the  author's  mannerisms  and 
tricks.     The  morbidly  ingenious  method  of  noting  by  the  use  of  single 
and  double  inverted  commas  iu  quotations  whether  the  ijj^iinsJma  vcri 
of  another  are  given ,  or  whether  the  words  are  '  translated,  traushterated 
or  in  any  %vay  moditied,'  is  a  constant  stumbling-block  of  a  minor  sort. 
Any  one  using  the  book  is  pretty  snre  to  know  that  *'  Richard  nadgai 
Koy  "  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Ipsissima  verba  of  a  fifteenth-century  scri 
than  '  Hichnrd  late  king,'  even  Avithout  the  subtlety  of  the  double  and 
single  inverted  commas,  which  we,  following  Sir  James  Kamsay's  plan, 
for  this  occasion  only,  have  employed  to  note  the  distinction.     And  the 
author's  habit   of   working  up  into  his  narrative  quite  ordinary  verbal^! 
statements  of  modf ru  writers  is  another  irritant  to  his  readers.     What  is  V 
the  use,  for  example,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  tell  ua  suddenly  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  duke 
*  vaulted  over  the  barrier  and  escaped,'  in  words  which  we  learn  are  the 
ipaiasima  tcrha  of  Dr.  Liugard  ?     Surely  Sir  James  might  have  appro-^| 
priated  this    not   very   novel   phrase   without  much   risk  of  being  de-^B 
nounced  as  a  plagiarist.   In  some  parts  of  the  book  Sir  James's  whole 
narrative  tends  to  become  a  patchwork  of  conunouplace  quotations  from 
various  luodeni  writers.  There  is  not  the  excuj^e  for  this  that  there  always 
is  for  giving  the  words,  translated  or  otherwise,  of  the  original  authorities. 
At  other  times  a  curious  lapse  into  colloquialism  or  slang  stands  out 
atnuigely  iu  the  midst  of  the  general  baldness  of  the  short,  incounecutive, 
jerky  sentences. 

These  defects  of  style  and  arrangement  largely  biassed  one's  firs 
judgment  of  Sir  James's  book,  and  from  some  points  of  view  must  coutixi 
to  exert  an  unfavourable  iufluence.     Never  was  a  book  more  likely 
increase  the  prejudice  which  some  light-minded  men  of  letters  say  spriii 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  against  historical  research,  when 
exemplified  by   tiio   long,  dull,   and  ill-written   works  of  some  moder 
historians. 
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I  have  put  thacvse  agaiust  Sir  Janiea  as  stroiij^'ly  as  I  cin.    *  Lancaster 

**itl  York  '  can  seldom  be  read  from  cad  to  end  even  by  professeJ  historiatis. 

't    13  esHeutialiy  and  primarily  a  book  of  referonce.     It  is  tho  dry  bonen 

\^  history,  neatly  sorted  and  classified.     It  i.s  the  letter  without  the  spirit, 

»e  body  wilhont  the  soul.     But  within  thia  limited  sphere  its  value  is 

ctreruely  great.     It  in  an  admimble  and  full  compendium  of  the  annida 

England,      It  gives  nearly  all  tho  important  facts   of  the   history, 

mtangled  from  the  original  sources,  and  carefully  labelled,  catalogued, 

"Ssad  stowed  away.     Tliework,  in  short,  will  fulfil  for  the  historical  student 

%kie  same  sort  of  function  which  a  laboratory  handlK)ak  discharge^?  for  the 

)rker  in  natural  science,      .^.nd  the  more  often  I  have  had  occasion  to 

iter  to  the  book,  the  more  fully  have  I  become  convinced  tliat  Sir  James 

IS  discharged  this  task  in  a  thoroughly  useful  and  workmanlike  manner. 

[e  has,  as  he  tells  us,  '  no  special  theory  or  object '  to  serve,  *  save  that  of 

jging  the  reader  as  far  as  possible  face  to  face  with  the  facts."     Ho 

lay  have  but  little  eye  for  general  principle  and  tho  broad  SLreams  of 

istorical  tendency.     He  may  be  wanliiit^  in  imagination  and  careless  of 

>lour  ;  but  for  his  purpose  all  this  is  an  ailvantage.     And  his  clear  sound 

)mmon  sense,  his  dislike  of  fantastic  theories,  his  batred  of  paradox  hero 

ind  him  in  excellent  stead.     Ho  is  not  afraid  to  write  a  'drum  and 

rumpet  history.'     He  does  not  shirk  figures  and  statistics  bocauHe  they 

re  dry.     He  does  not  refuse  to  believe  that  I'klward  1\*  uiurderetl  Henry 

n,  or  that  Richard  111  put  to  death  the  princes  in  t!ie  Tower. 

First  among  the  merits  of  the  book  considered  as  a  clironological  cata- 
mite of  the  '  soUd  facts '  of  history  is  the  adequate  research  on  which  it 
based.     The  lists  of  authorities  printed  at  tho  beginningof  eiich  volume 
ire  sufficient  to  show  this ;  and  the  text  itself  provea  that  the  long  list  of 
jm'ces  is  no  empty  parade  of  erudition,  hut  that  all  tbe  books  enumerated 
ive  been  carefully  and  diligently  utilised.     And  as  additional  tributes  in 
lis  favour  we  should  rcmeujber  ihut  Sir  James  has  worked  through  all  other 
iuglish  history    up  to   IHim,  in  presunuibly  the  same  manner,  and  has 
lone  much  of  his  work  away  from  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  country. 
[oreover,  the  time  that  must  have  been  spent  in  the  composition  of  these 
fo  volumes  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  some  of  the  latest  works  on  the 
?riod  not  figuring  in  Sir  James's  lists  of  autliorities. 
Nearly  all  the  English  and  most  of  the  L'rench  authorities  have  been 
by  Sir  James ;    and  the  modern  writers  of  the  two  nations  have 
?en  employed  in  about  the  same  proportion.     The  only  German  work 
Lt  appears  in  the  list  is  Dr.  Fault's  well-known  '  Cieschichte  von  Eng- 
land,' and  all  through  the  book  Sir  Jamea  seems  to  have  made  little  use 
^_  of  modem  German  writers,  even  PauU's  influence  not  seeming  to  be  very 
^Bptrong.     Some   hooka  not  in  the  list  appear  in  the  notes  to  the  text, 
^Hthongh  these  do  not  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  been  so  fully  used.     In  most 
^Veases  the  best  editions  of  the  chroniclers  have  been  consulted  ;  though 
r      forFroissart— so  far  as  he  comes  into  the  period— Kervyn  do  Lettenhovc's 
elaborate   edition,   though    far    indeed  from   the   idea!,   ought    to   have 
been  used,  rather  than  the  hopt'lcssly  modernised   version  of  Buchon. 
It  is  a  worse  fault  to  have  followed  Buchon's  text  for  lloustrelet  instead  of 
(he  edition  of  M.  t)ouet  d'Arcq,  published  by  the  Societe  de  I'llistoire  do 
France.    Foxe'a  '  Acts  and  Jlonunients  '  should  have  been  referred  to  in 
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the  elaborate  edilion  of  Townshend.  Among  collections  of  ctocuments,  I 
luiss  any  reference  to  the  maguificent  Vienna  edition  of  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  BttStU  Among  modem  books,  Mr.  Wylie's  careful  and  elabo- 
raio  History  uf  Henry  IV  desened  better  treatment  than  one  reference  iu 
a  not*',  and  would,  if  used,  have  saved  Sir  James  from  some  errors  and 
omissions.  The  writers  of  the  tifteenth-ceutury  articles  in  Uie  *  Dictionary' 
of  National  Hioj^raphy '  would  have  ken  better  pleased  had  their  labours 
been  utilised.  Modern  French  books,  such  as  Jarry'.s  '  Louis  d'Orleans,'  or 
Puiseux's  '  Siege  de  Rouen,' or  Wallou's  '  Jeauiie  Dare,"  are  Bometimes 
lost  sight  of.  Leiiz'a  •  Konig  Sigismund  and  Heiniich  V,'  Coro's  'Biind- 
niss  von  Canterbury,'  mi^'ht  have  been  used  more  freely,  than  the  single 
reference  in  vol.  i.  p.  20O  suggests.  Aschbacli's  indi.spensable  book  on  Sigis- 
mund  does  not  seem  to  have  beeu  used  at  all.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche's  '  Le 
Rot  Rone,'  so  indispensable  for  the  beginnings  and  end  of  the  life  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  is  not  referred  to.  L<iher's  careful  '  Jacobiia  von 
Ijayeni,'  so  necessary  for  Humphrey  of  Gloucester's  unlucky  interven- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  is  also  neglected,  I'oreign  i>eriodicals,  especially 
the  French  ones,  have  been,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  book,  almost 
altogether  forgotten,  Schanz,  and  the  other  Genuan  workers  on  English 
economic  history,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  anywhere.  But  no  one 
can  know  or  read  everything ;  and  in  dwelhng  on  what  Sir  James 
has  not  used,  we  must  not  forget  how  much  he  has  used  and  bow  well  he 
has  used  it. 

Having  before  him  most  of  the  best  writers  on  the  period,  Sir 
James  Ramsay  baa  employed  them  with  great  discretion.  His  book  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  unusual  accuracy  and  precision.  In  nearly  every  case 
in  which  I  have  hud  occasion  to  refer  to  his  book  for  a  name,  a  fact,  or  a 
date,  I  liave  found  that  the  point  in  question  is  precisely  and  accurately 
given.  In  many  cases  where  an  apparent  discrepancy  was  found,  more 
careful  examination  has  shown  that  the  fault  was  not  with  Sir  James 
Ramsay.  EveiT  one  who  has  worked  through  the  mcugre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory English  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century  knows  how  extremely 
uncertain  nuuiy  of  the  precise  dates  of  the  period  really  are,  and  what  a 
process  of  balancing  antl  composing  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  before 
any  date  can  be  regarded  as  positively  established.  Sir  James  has  not 
shirked  the  enormous  labour  involved  in  this  process,  and  the  result  is 
that  his  %vork  attains  a  general  levtd  of  accuracy  which  has  been  reached 
Ijy  few  indeed  of  his  predecessors.  '  Lancaster  and  York  '  is  not  only  the 
fullest  working  up  of  fifteenth-century  history  that  we  have  ;  it  i'*  far 
and  away  the  most  precise  and  rigidly  accurate  one, 

Besides  its  great  quality  of  accuracy,  the  comprehensiveness  of  Sir 
James's  narrative  is  also  very  worthy  of  connuendation.  The  military 
details  are  full  and  careful,  and  the  excellent  maps,  on  a  surticiently  hivge 
scale,  of  tlie  cliief  battles  and  campaigns  add  very  greatly  to  their  value. 
The  dillicult  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  often  explouicd  with 
nnuh  greater  clearness  and  intelligence  than  have  ever  been  shown  before. 
Foreign  affairs,  especially  on  the  French  side,  ai'e  adequately  treated. 
Finance  is  a  special  feature,  and  most  elaborate  original  work  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Record  Office  has  enabled  Sir  Jame-)  to  construct  the 
annual  budgets  of  the  period.    Economic  and  commercial  historj-  is  not 
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forgotten,  though  here  the  neglect  of  the  Germans  Las  stoo<l  in  the  way 
of  completeness.  The  writer  says  quite  truly  that  '  more  of  the  solid  facts 
of  Scottisli  history  will  be  found  in  these  pages  than  iii  gome  Scottish 
histories  of  recent  date/  Careful  and  copious  genealogical  tables  show 
Ui&t  Sir  James  has  mastered  the  vital  importance  of  the  family  connexions 
of  the  chief  noble  houses  as  the  great  cluo  to  the  faction  fights  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  There  are  some  excellently  executed  portraits,  aiul 
for  a  map  of  France  in  the  days  of  the  Maitl  of  Orleans,  Sir  Jamea  has 
wisely  followed  the  supreme  authority  of  Lougnon.  On  disputed  and 
difficult  points  an  admirable  sobritty  of  judgment  is  shown. 

An  adequate  re\"iew  of  a  book  so  much  dealing  with  details  as  this 

must  necessarily  be  a  review  of  details ;  and  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 

enumerate  the  innumerable  iwints  on  which  Sir  James  Ramsay  is  right, 

it  is  with  no  wish  of  qualifying  the  general  testimony  I  have  given  to  his 

accuracy,  that   I  shall  now  put  together  a  certain  number  of  passages 

where  he  seema  to  have  fallen  away  from  his  usual  high  standard,  or  at 

least  to  have  raised  questionable  p)ints.    But  many  of  these  possible  errors 

or  inaccuracies  are  pure  points  of  detail ;  others  involve  questions  of  opinion^ 

where  no  doubt  Sir  Jamca  would  be  able  to  say  something  on  his  own 

side ;  some  are  mere  errors  of  omission  ;  some  may  he  set  down  to  the 

printer  ;  and  few  indeed  are  en'ors  of  the  worst  sort.     The  importance  of 

the  book  as  a  precise  catalogue  of  facts  makes  it  worth  some  pains  to  note 

any  slips  or  deficiencies, 

111  vol.  i.  in  the  genealogical  table  (IV)  of  the  Hollands,  Joan  of  Kenfg 
husbands  are  not  quite  precisely  given.    Salisbury,  not  Holland,  was  tin 
first  to  be  manned  to  her,  though  she  had  previously  been  contracted  to 
Holland  and  had  cohabited  with  liim,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  pre- 
contract  her  marriage  with    Salisbury  was  set  aside   as   invalid.     The 
chroniclers  are  not  accurate  on  tho  point.     In  vol.  i.  p.  1,  the  narrative 
does  not  state  so  clearly  as  is  desirable  that  the  parliament  which  met  on 
G  Oct.  1399,  though  consistmg  of  the  same  members  as  the  parhameut 
that  deposed  Richard,  was,  as  summoned  undt'r  fresh  writs  of  the  new 
king,  technically  a  new  parliament.     A  '  fresh   session  '  h   therefore  a 
sUghtly  misleading  phrase.     On  p.  C  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to  describe 
Sir  John  Cheyne  as  a  *  known  Lollard.'     On  p.  12  there  are  some  slight 
errors  with  regard  to  Bishop  Mark,  or,  to  usg  a  mora  correct  form  of  the 
name,  Merke.     It  was  not  on  27  Oct.  but  on  28  Oct.  that  he  '  appeared  in 
parliament,'  and  then  it  was  not,  as  the  text  seems  to  suggest,  of  his  own 
free  will.     He  was  brought  up  before  parliament  from  the  custody  of  tho 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  accused  of  having  conspired  against  Gloucester. 
Henry  IV  would  have  allowed  htm  his  clerical  privilege,  but  Merke  of  his 
own  will  practically  waived  his  rights  as  a  clerk,  by  insistuig  upon  tho 
accusation   against  him  being  heard  at  once,  and  eloquently  defended 
himself  {Aniuiles  Hcnrici  IV,  p.  314).  Moreover,  though,  no  doubt  '  nevtr 
allowed  to  return  to  his  bishopric,'  he  was  called  bishop  of  Carlisle  until 
January  1400,     The  document  in  Rymer  viii.  lOG,  is  misdated  a  year, 
and  Strickland,  the  new  bishop  of  Carlisle,  did  not  receive  restitution  of 
temporahties  until   15  Nov.  1400.    Queen  Isabella  (i.  20)  was  not  at 
Reading  when  captured  by  the  conspirators  in  Jan.,  1400,  but  at  tho 
manor  of  Sonning,  a  good  three  miles  lower  down  the  river.    On  i.  20-27 
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the  causes  of  the  great  Welsh  rising  are  rather  slurred  over.  Th*  quarrel 
of  Reginald  Grey  •witli  Gruilydd  ab  Da\7dd  was  certainly  not,  as  Sir 
Juiues  seems  to  suggest,  a  main  cause  of  the  revolt,  which  really  originated 
in  the  perfectly  independent  dispute  between  Grey  and  Owen  himself, 
when  Owen,  failing  to  get  redress  for  certain  usurpations  of  his  landa  by 
the  lord  marcher,  harried  Grey's  estates  with  fire  and  sword.  1  do  not 
know  any  evidence  that  makee  '  the  strengest  thief  in  "Wales  '  a  *  follower 
of  Owen  Glyndwr.*  It  is  hard  to  be  convinced  by  the  argument  on  p.  32 
thut  the  proceedhigs  of  1401  are  no  evidence  of  a  '  reaction  against 
LoUardy.'  The  expeditions  of  Hoiuy  IV  into  Wales  in  1401,  and  tlie 
L-hronological  dilliculties  involved  in  the  ordinary  accounts,  are  rather 
slurred  over  on  p,  39.  And  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  raid  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  tlie  course  of  which  Sycharth,  Owen's  chief  residence,  was 
destroyed,  occurred  not  in  1401,  as  Sir  Jamea  says  (pp.  39^0,  note  0), 
but  in  1403,  as  Mr.  WyUe  first  pointed  out,  A  '  Lollard  '  could  hardly 
{p.  4S)  become  a  bishop  as  Philip  Kepyngdon  did.  Sir  James  should  not 
]iiracticaliy  imply  that  '  Eadnorshire,'  a  shire  set  up  by  Henry  VUI,  ex* 
isted  in  the  fifteenth  ceutmy  (i.  G3|, 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  this  work  is  certainly  the 
best  and  moat  intelligible  that  has  yet  been  given,  though  Sir  Jamea 
pursues  his  strong  tt'Uclency  towards  minimising  the  numbers  of  medieval 
armies  too  far  when  he  seekij  to  prove  the  smallness  of  the  forces  engaged 
by  mentioning  that  the  '  probable  battle  front  was  not  300  yards  wide,* 
and  the  manoeuvreB  '  executed  within  an  area  of  four  or  five  acres  of 
ground.*  A  reference  to  the  charter  founding  tlae  memorial  chapel  on  tbo 
battle  field,  quoted  by  Mr,  Wylie  from  Owen  and  Blakeway's  '  {Shrewsbury,' 
would  have  told  him  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  covered  a  space  of  three 
miles.  Owen's  so-called  *  Parliament  house '  can,  unfortunately,  be  no 
hmgor  'pointed  out  at  Dolgelly'  (i.  7(»).  '  Coify '  on  i.  92  is  not 
'  Caerphilly  '  but  '  Coyty.'  AccuraL*y  in  ^\'el.sh  names  is  not  Sir  James's 
strongest  point.  Nor  is  his  whole  account  of  Glendower  quite  adequate, 
though  generally  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  one  of  the  worst  omis- 
sions in  the  book  is  the  neglect  to  say  anything  about  Glendower  after 
1405. 

Geography,  (lespite  the  excellent  maps,  is  not  always  very  clear  in  Sir 
Jaraes'a  book,  and  his  geography  is  not  always  the  geography  of  history. 
For  example  '  Lund  '  (p.  105),  though  now  '  in  Sweden,'  was  not  Swe<hah 
until  the  seventi'euth  century,  but  Ihmish.  The  '  Lampadar  '  of  the 
records  is  not,  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out,  '  Lampeter,'  but 
'  Lknbadarn,'  that  is  practically  Aberystwith  (p.  108).  On  p.  142  Sir 
James  takes  a  fundamentally  false  Nicw  of  Henry  IV's  character.  It  is 
(piite  wrong  to  describe  him  as  *  not  a  soldier  or  a  sportsman.'  In  his 
youth  be  was  the  pattern  knight  of  cliivalry,  and  it  is  a  very  inadequato 
way  of  describing  his  two  crusading  expeditions  to  Prussia  and  his 
laborious  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  '  two  tours  abroad,'  and  one  of  these 
is  not  quite  precisely  dated.  To  say  that  Henry's  talents  were  those  of  a 
^'ood  official  is  equally  misleading,  and  his  relations  with  Christine  do 
Pisaii,  quoted  in  the  note,  do  something  to  show  a  '  feeling  for  literature 
and  art,'  Capgrave's  testimony  to  Hein-y's  love  of  the  conversation  of 
learned  men  is  ueglectetl.   And  to  quote  an  obsolete  Btatemcnt  of  Warton, 
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that  he  '  can  only  assign  one  poet  to  the  reign,'  is  most  misleading. 
Chaucer  lived  into  the  reign  and  got  from  Henry  an  increase  of  his 
pension.  Gowcr  lived  until  1408,  and  Lydgate  had  already  begun  his 
long  literary  career  under  the  patronage  of  tho  prince  of  Wales. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  up  the  details  of  Sir  James  so 
dosely  for  subsequent  reigns  as  for  that  of  Henrj-  IV,  but  a  few  more 
points  are  worth  noticing.  *  Monks  at  Westminster '  had  no  '  cells ' 
(i.  162).  Bannockburn  was  a  victory  of  the  Scots  infantry  over  the 
English  knights,  so  that  there  can  be  no  real  analog}'  between  Bruce's  acts 
there  and  the  plan  of  the  French  before  Agincourt  (i.  208).  Sir  James 
has  taken  great  paius  to  collect  ofOcial  records  of  the  numbers  of  the 
English  annies,  and  has  done  excellent  service  in  refuting  conclusively 
the  loose  exaggerations  of  the  chroniclers,  but  Inn  reaction  from  them  has 
carried  Mm,  as  we  saw  at  Shrewsbury,  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and 
hU  ignoiing  the  important  fact  that  each  '  lance  '  or  '  man-at-arms  '  was 
attended  by  a  little  train  of  armed  followers  leads  him  to  seriously  main- 
tain that  Henry  V  started  from  Uarlleur  with  less  than  4,000  men.  Yet 
his  own  materials  supply  a  confutation  of  his  view,  for  on  i.  200  he  speaks, 
though  with  insufficient  emphasis,  of  tho  '  varlets  or  pages,'  and  tells  us 
naively  how  *  at  this  rate  2,000  lances,  if  all  plain  esquires,  would  have 
6,000  spare  horses,'  and  how  'in  all  the  Enjiflish  expeditions  across  the 
Channel  the  number  of  horses  seems  remarkable.'  The  fact  that  the 
king  provided  four  horses  for  each  esquire,  and  six  for  each  knight,  shows 
that  the  OOO  *  lances '  ■wlio  started  from  Hattlleur  should  be-  multiplied 
by  something  between  four  and  six,  if  we  would  get  the  real  number  of 
the  heavy  armed  troops  who  fought  the  Agincourt  campaign*  Even  then 
the  numbers  seem  marvellously  small. 

Sigismund  brought  to  England  not  the  '  head  '  but  the  *  heart '  of  St. 
George  (i.  234).  The  topographical  details  of  the  siege  of  Caen  (i.  248- 
250)  are  not  very  precise.     St.  Stephen's  abbey  is  to  tiie  west,  not  to  the 

south  side  of  the  toT\ii.'     Similarly,  as  Falaise  is  south  of  Caen,  the 

Caen  road'  can  hardly  be  on  the  south  side  of  that  town.  On  ii.  27, 
a  very  inadequate  tribute  is  paid  to  tho  poems  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  and 
on  pp.  31-32  the  suggeBtion  that  Eleanor  Cobham  had  'merely 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  king  in  natural  science  '  seems  as  wide  of 
Uie  mark  as  it  well  can  be,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  fact  that  Roger 
Bolingbroke  wrote  a  book  '  de  innocentia  sua  '  and  '  contra  vulgi  super- 

Blitiones '  raises  'a  strong  presumption  in  the  writer's  favour.' 

There  are  a  few  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  generally  faithful  account  of 

Ihe  negotiations  about  the  marriage  of  Uemy  VI  and  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
It  is  going  too  far  to  call  Ren<i  of  Anjou  a  '  landless  man '  (ii.  60), 
when  he  was  lord  both  of  Provence  nnd  Lorraine.  Chastelain's  account 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Margaret  at  Loches  is  possibly  true,  but 
Sir  James's  attempt  to  fix  it  in  1444  rather  breaka  down,  if  she  were  re- 
leaBed,  as  Chastelain  says,  at  tho  instance  of  Charles  of  Charolois,  then  a 
boy  of  eleven.  The  marriage  treaty  was  not  signed  on  25  Dec.  1444,  but, 
as  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  shows,  only  after  Easter,  1145  (ii.  Oy).  There  was 
not  '  more  than  three  weeks,'  but  only  seventeen  days,  including  the  time 
of  passage,   between  her  anival  at  Rouen    and  arrival  in  England. 

Margaret  was  bom  not  on  2'3  March  1120,  but,  reckonhig  tho  year  to  begin 
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on  1  Jan.,  on  23  March  1430.  The  accounts  of  Mauleon  on  p.  78aii^ 
p.  101  are  not  quite  easy  to  square  with  each  other.  A  fuller  description 
of  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Castillon  (ii.  155)  would  have  brought  out 
more  clearly  Talbot's  rashness  in  attacking  the  French  camp  on  the 
Lidoire  when  retreat  to  the  south  was  cut  oflf  by  the  broad  and  di?ep 
Dordogne,  and  to  the  north  by  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the  rising 
ground  that  slopes  down  nearly  to  the  right  bank  of  the  streim. 
•  Morgan-Pelagius  *  (ii.  200)  is  a  quaint  description  of  a  famous  heretic. 
On  ii.  212  is  one  of  the  very  few  wrong  references  I  have  detected,  and 
there  is  another  on  ii.  236,  and  a  third  on  ii.  854.  As  a  rule,  Sir  JanieJ 
Ramsay's  rtferencos  are  scrupulously  and  exceptionally  accurate.  On 
ii,  236  Sir  James  is  probably  wrong  in  putting  the  famous  incident  of 
Margaret  and  the  robber  at  the  time  of  her  flight  to  Wales  in  14fiO. 
Chastelain  himself  puts  it  at  the  time  of  her  later  troubles  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  is  hard  to  go  V)ehind  his  statement.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Margaret  took  refuge  at  Peerhurst  during  the  fight  at  Tewkesbury, 
as  one  of  the  authorities  puts  her  refuge  somewhere  on  the  road  to 
Worcester,  and  Deerhurst,  to  the  south  of  Tewkesbury,  would  have  ex- 
posed her  to  the  Yorkists'  mercy  On  ii.  415,  Bene's  action  at  the  time 
of  Margaret's  release  is  misdescribod  in  a  note.  He  thd  not  '  make  a 
cession  of  Provence,'  but  surrendered  Bar  and  Anjou  for  two  years 
(Lecoy,  *  Le  Roi  Rene,'  i.  41  lU  On  ii.  250,  a  better  authority  should  have 
been  referred  to  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  than  the  Oxford  and  Cati 
bridge  Calendars.  If  the  sanio  authority  is  accepted  for  earlier  times, 
James  may  have  to  follow  the  statement  that  '  University  College  is 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  872  by  Alfred  the  Great.* 

Of  such  a  kind  are  tho  occasional  slight  slips  or  points  of  disagreemc 
that  I  have  found  in  Sir  James  Ramsay's  work.    Considering  the  w 
number  of  facts  accumulated,  the  inaccuracies  are,  as  has  already 
said,  neither  numerous  nor  imiwrtant,  and  could  with  a  very  slight  effq 
be  entirely  removed  in  a  second  edition.     It  only  remains  to  strongly 
iterate  tho  opinion  already  expressed  as  to  the  remarkable  value  of 
book  as  an  important  and  accurate  chronicle  of  the  bare  facts  of  liistor?7 
and  to  express  a  strong  hope  that  tho  delegates  of  the  Clareaidon  Press 
bring  out  the  remaining  portions  of  a  work  so  useful  to  the  historian 
student.  The  criticisms  with  which  these  two  volumes  have  been  receivi 
may  indicate  the  ilirection  in  which  the  unpublished  part  may  profitably 
revisctl ;  but  in  any  case,  if  what  bus  been  printed  is  any  evidence  of  wl 
lias  not  been  printed,  it  ought  to  see  the  light  without  unreasonable  deh 
and  especially   ought  those  parts  to  be  published  which  deal  with  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  time  for  which  we  have  in  English 
no  general  detailed  guide  at  all.     In  an  age  of  magazine  articles  and  smalL 
haudbooks,  and  at  a  time  when  historical  continuity  is  often  lost  eight  of! 
breaking  up  the  story  into  epochs  and  subjects,  good  general  *  annals 
England,'  accurate,  sensible,  succinct,  and  impartial,  and  the  result  of  the 
long  labours  ol  a  scholarly  lifu,  should  not  bo  lightly  put  aside,  becam 
of  some  want  of  literary  skill  and  some  failure  in  historical  breadth,  imt 
nation,  and  insight. 

T.  F.  Tout. 


TIi€  Enrjh'sh  Hising  In  1460.    By  Georoi:  Kkiehn.     (Strassbnrg : 
Heitz  &  Mundel.    1892.) 

This  is  a  remarkable  treatise,  ajid  musb  command  the  attention  of  future 
students  of  English  history  in  th^  fifteenth  century.     That  it  is  the  work 
of  an  American  residing  in  Germany,  and  written  with  tbe  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  de^ee  at   the  university  of  Strassbnrg,  will  enable  the  English 
^ircader  to  make   allowance  for   the   siiclling   '  Clerkinwalls '   instead   of 
Hcicrkcuwell,  and  for  a  still  more  extraardinarj-  blunder  at  p.  46,  where 
^■he  author  places  Portsmouth  in  Kent,  though  the  latter  is  the  more 
^^maccountable  as  the  author  is  generally  very  careful  in  bia  geography. 
On    the  whole,  however,  the  English   is  good  and   hicirl,  while  as  ro- 
^kurds  the   matter,  thongh  it  cannot  bo  said  to  have   dispelled   all   the 
^^fejystcry  connected  with  Jack  Cade's  rising,  it  certainly  enables  us  to 
^Beorrect  many  misapprehensions  and  to   see  many  tilings  more  clearly 
^^Ihan  before. 

The  fii-st  two  cbapterg  of  the  treatise  are  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  original  authorities,  contemporary  documents,  and  the  works  of  modern 
writers  who  have  investigated  the  subject.  Chapter  III.  is  an  historical 
introduction  ;  Chapter  IV*  on  investigation  of  the  causes  of  discontent ; 
and  the  remaining  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  rising  itself  as  seen 
ill  the  light  of  a  critical  .study  of  the  authorities,  and  are  followed  by  an 
Appendix  devoted  to  a  rectification  of  the  chronology  of  the  rising.  This 
fstematic  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  places  the  real  cudences  before 
10  reader  in  so  clear  and  lucid  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
about  many  things,  and  where  ambiguities  still  remain  it  may  at 
it  be  said  that  we  are  now  in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  work 

rds  their  ultimate  solution. 

In  his  examination  of  original  authorities  Ilerr  Kriehn  gives  the  first 

place  to  the  work  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  edit  under  the  name  of 

Gregory's  Chronicle,"  when  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  187(5,  for 

the  Camden  Society.     Whether  it  was  really  the  composition  of  William 

iregory,  who  was  mayor  of  London  in  the  thiitieth  year  of  Henry  \' 1, 

fl  admitted  at  the  time  wns  not  altogether  certain  ;  but  there  was  a  clann 

if  authorship  in  the  work  itself  which  seemed  to  be  put  forth  by  him,  and 

pointed  out  other  circumstances  which  might  be  considered  to  favour 

lat  claim.     Hen-  Kriehn,  I  am  bound  to  say,  has  made  out  a  very  strong 

ISO  to  the  contrary,  and  we  must  now,  I  think,  attribute  the  chronicle 

from  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VI  onwards  to  the  pen  of  a  later  mayor. 

IJut  the  part  of  the  narrative  which  treats  of  Jack  Cade  could  not  have 

been  that  later  mayor's  composition  any  more  than  it  was  Gregory's. 

^■It   must,    indeed,    have    been   tho   work   of    a   contemporary   citizen  of 

^ftjoudon,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witnes«  of  mony  of  the  occurrences  he 

^Bescribes ;  and  though  by  no  means  an  unbiassed  narrative,  it  is  generally 

^^ccurate  and  at  the  same  time  delightfully  \ivid.     We  mu.st  remember, 

^nowever,  that  it  must  now  be  regarded  as  having  no  official  authority 

whatever. 

Next,  Herr  Kriehn,  from  a  comparison  of  thu  city  chronicle  in  the  Cott. 
MS.,  Vitellius  A.  xvi.  (which  he  cites  under  the  name  of  '  Chronicon 
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Regum  Angliae ')  with  '  Caxtoii's  Chronicle '  and  Fabyan's,  infers  that 
they  are  all  three  derived  from  an  older  London  chronicle  now  lost,  used 
at  times  more  freely  or  more  sparingly  by  one  or  other  ol  the  three.  In 
this  original  authority  the  account  of  Cade's  rebellion  must  Lave  been 
written  not  very  long  after  its  occurrence,  but  still  after  some  slight 
interval  had  elapsed  sufhcient  to  have  caused  the  author  to  misdate  all 
the  London  events  one  day  too  early.  As  this  error  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  three  dififereut  authorities,  no  one  has  hitherto  thought  of  qoos- 
tioiiiug  it ;  but  when  it  is  8ho^\'n  that  these  three  authorities  are  really 
only  one,  and  that  a  better  harmony  of  all  the  evidences  can  be  arrived  at 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  error,  there  is  certainly  no  good  reason  to 
maintain  the  old  chronology,  lilovcover,  there  are  ck-arly  one  day's  pro- 
ceedings unaccounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.  Cade  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  city  on  2  July  (Thursday),  and  again  on  Friday  the  8rd,  and 
once  more  on  Satm'day  the  4th,  retiring  always  to  Southwark  for  the 
night.  But  he  appears  only  to  have  occupied  Southwark  for  the  first 
time  on  the  afternoon  of  2  July — the  same  day  that  another  body  of 
insurgents  from  Essex  arrived  at  Mile  End,  and  to  ha\e  been,  like  them, 
stayed  outside  the  city.  He  and  his  followers  Itad  friends,  of  course,  in 
the  city  council,  but  it  is  not  true,  apparently,  that  any  formal  vote  for 
their  admission  was  earned.  He  distinctly  forced  his  way  into  the  city 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  3  July,  not  without  some  degree  of  lightmg 
on  London  Bridgo ;  then  held  a  conference  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  1 
obtained  a  promise  of  freedom  for  all  his  men  to  come  and  go  in  future^ 
That  same  day  also  (as  it  appears  by  a  hitherto  ncg^lected  statement  in 
the  Vitellius  118.)  the  corporation  met  at  the  Guildha.ll  by  summons 
from  a  royal  commission  '  to  enquere  of  all  persons  that  were  traiton,  | 
extorcioners  or  oppressors  of  the  Kyngos  people.' 

This  piece  of  information  is  very  significant*     It  was  always  quite 
well  knowTi  that  the  king's  council,  finding  that  the  loyalty  even  of  the 
royal  troops  could  not  Lc  depended  on,  had  counselled  conciliation  and 
ordered  Lord  Say's  committal  to  the  Tower.    But  it  was  not  known  that  j 
the  kiug  himself  had   at   this  juncture  issued  a  commission  distinctly 
intended  to  bo  usod  a^^'nijist  those  who  had  hitherto  been  court  favourites, 
and  that  the  lord  mayor  was  to  sit  on  this  commission  along  with  thojudges.j 
It  was  a  startling  rever&il  of  policy,  but  could  it  be  depended  on  as  per-  • 
maneut  ?    Apparently  the  judges  did  not  think  so,  and  did  not  like  the 
responsibility  of  acting  on  a  commission  wrung  from  the  court  by  sheer 
compulsion.    *The  justices,' says  the  same  manuscript,  'wolde  not  be! 
founde  ;  whorfor  the  citizens  were  right  e^•yll  content.*     The  commission, 
however,  was  not  to  bo  frustrated.  Robert  Danvers  was  made  justiciary-  and 
the  court  was  opened  on  Saturday  the  4th.    The  late  duko  of  Suffolk, 
though  dead,  was  indicted  of  treason  along  with  his  li%*ing  duchess;  also 
the  deceased  bishop  of  Salisliury,  with  Thomas  Danyell,  John  Say,  and 
others  who  had  been  so  iniluential  hitherto.  I 

Bo  far,  apparently,  the  rebels  had  triumphed.  Indeed,  if  the  new 
poh'cy  wns  to  be  maintained,  they  could  not  have  been  truly  accountf<l 
rebels  at  all,  for  they  had  onJy  risen  to  enforce  demands  which  were  now 
acknowledged  to  he  just,  and  any  little  irregularities  m  the  mode  would 
,Lave  been  (and  probably  were  m  many  cases)  covered  by  the  pardons  which 


they  afterwards  received.    But  imbappily  the  judicial  commission  gave 

featisfaction  to  nobody.  Lord  Say  was  taken  out  of  the  Tower  and 
brought  before  it,  and  he  claimed  the  constitutional  privilege  of  being 

-trieU  by  his  peers.    The  rebels,  however,  would  not  brook  delay,  and 

iluirried  him  to  the  Standard  in  Choapside,  where  they  beheaded  liim 
without  more  ado.  His  son-in-law,  Crowmer^  sheriff  of  Kent,  was  also 
beheaded  in  an  equally  lawless  manner  The  whole  vioralc  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  discipline  hitherto  enforced  by  Cade  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  Cade  himself  was  guilty  of  things  which,  in  spite  of  Hlht 

'•Kriehn'a  attempt  to  palliate  them,  I  must  own  seem  to  me  rather  moio 
than  irregularities. 

But  the  (question  remains,  Who  was  Jack  Cade  ?  And  that  is  a 
question  from  whicli  we  seem  now  as  far  ofl*  from  an  answer  as  e^er,  if 
not  rather  further  oflF  than  before,  for  Ilerr  Kriehn  altogethur  diiscredits 
the  official  record  of  his  past  career.  Ilis  real  personality,  ho  thinks,  was 
unknown  to  the  authorities,  even  after  his  capture.  The  name  Mortimer 
which  he  first  assumed  was  certainly  not  his  true  namo,  and  Lii 
pardon  under  that  name  became  invalid  when  the  falsehood  was  found 
out.  But  whether  the  name  Cade  was  his  true  name  seems  to  Ilerr 
Kriehn  almost  equally  doubtful,  and  the  official  statement  that  he  was  an 
Irishman  is  also  open  to  suspicion.  Herr  Kriehn  might,  indeud,  have  set 
these  two  statements  against  each  other ;  for  Cadti  is  a  regular  Sussex 

'name  and  was  not  likely  to  have  been  borne  by  an  Irishman.  But  Herr 
Kriehn  also  discredits  the  story  of  his  ha\'ing  lived  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dacre  in  Sussex,  and  of  his  having  been  a  year  before  compelled  to  fly 
the  realm  for  having  murdered  a  woman  with  child.  *  Would  the  men  of 
Heatlifield,'  he  asks,  '  have  followed  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  a 
murderer  ?     How  could  Sir  Thomas  have  suffered  such  society  about  his 

[premises?'  I  confess  I  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  this  argument. 
But  as  another  story  identifies  Cade  with  a  *  Mr.  John  Aylemere, 
physician,'  who  dressed  gaily  iu  scarlet  and  married  '  a  squire's  daughter 
of  Taundede,'  it  must  beowncd  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  who  he  wag  at 
all.    Nay,  it  is  not  even  certain  nowadays  that  ho  was  one  man  all  along ; 

I  for  if  we  may  believe  the  so-ealled  Gregory,  there  were  two  captains  of 
Kent,  one  of  whom  succeeded  the  other  before  the  second  ciieampracnt  of 
the  rebels  at  IJlackheath.   I  am  not  surprised  at  llcrr  Kriehn  regarding  this 

JBtatement  with  incredidity;  for  no  one,  certainly,  will  accept  it  without 
misgiving.  But  I  am  not  so  clear  as  he  seems  to  be  that  the  captain, 
whoever  he  was,  maintained  as  good  discipline  in  London  as  he  had 
done  throughout ;  in  fact,  quite  apart  from  the  plunderings,  the  laMless 
executions  of  Say  and  Crowmer  prove  clearly  that  he  did  not.     If,  how- 

IcN'er,  it  was  one  man  throughout,  all  we  can  say  in  that  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  some  mihtary  experience  and  capacity,  whose  personality 
and  past  history  were  not  clear  even  to  his  conteniporaiics. 

There  is  much  else  in  this  valuable  contribution  to  English  history 

Utrhich  deserves  notice ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 

'fkotch  of  the  early  liistory  of  the  rebellion  and  the  discussion  of  its  causes 

claim  no  less  attention  than  the  account  of  the  events  in  London.     The 

ironology  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  movement  has  been  nearly  as 

mch  confused  as  that  of  the  later  incidents  ;  and  future  higtoriaus  will 
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owe  a  tlebt  of  gratitude  to  Ilerr  KrieLu  for  haung  rectified  it.  I  must 
nlso  expioss  my  obligations  to  hini  for  pointing  out  the  very  suspicious 
cliaracter  of  tlio  statements  in  Jolm  Payii'a  letter.  I  now  wish  that  I  had 
not  followed  Fciin's  cxauiplo  in  taking  it  out  of  its  true  chronological 
place  in  the  Paston  correspondence,  merely  because  it  relates  entirely ' 
to  events  of  the  year  1450.  James  Gai&dner. 


The  History  of  Corjnis  Ckristi  College,    By  Thomas  Fowleb,  DJ>., 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Tresident  of  the  College.     (Oxford :   Printed  for  the 

Oxford  Historical  Society  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1893.) 

Jicgisirum  Orielemc  :  an  Account  of  the  Members  of  Oriel  College,  Oxfort 
Vol.  I.  Th£  Commensal cs,  Comvioners,and  BatcUcrs  admitted  during  t) 
Tears  1500-1700.    Collected  and  arranged   by  Chakles  Lanceloi 
Sbadw^ell,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUogc,    (London  :  Henry"' 
Frowde.    1893.) 

Dk.  FowIiEk's  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  published  by  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society.  Wy  only  regret  is  that,  appearing  in  a  series 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  Ukely  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  larger 
public  than  the  subscribers  to  that  society.  JIany  other  of  the  society's 
most  important  undertakings  are  of  a  kind  which  could  not  well  be 
p^iblished  except  by  such  a  society— collections  of  materials,  or  books  of 
inference,  like  Mr,  Clark's  invaluable  '  Begisters.'  But  the  president  of 
Corpus's  book  is  a  contribution  to  historical  UleniturG.  He  has  rightly 
not  shrunk  from  the  minute  discussions  of  biographical  and  local  detail 
which  such  a  work  (lernands,  and  which  will  naturally  be  of  most  interest 
to  members  of  ilie  college,  or  to  students  concerned  with  the  biography  oi 
the  various  personages  discussed  ;  but  Dr.  Fowler  combines  the  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  accomplished  editor  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  wider 
historical  significance  of  small  matters.  His  book  may  be  read  with  interest 
liy  the  most  *  general '  reader  en  account  of  the  abmxdant  illustrations 
which  it  affords  of  the  social  liistory  and  educational  habits  of  the  last 
four  centuries.  The  materials  at  the  president's  disjiosal  are  singularly 
rich,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  making  the  most  of  them.  There  are 
many  older,  wealthier,  and  larger  colleges  about  whose  history  it  would 
le  hard  to  produce  a  quarter  as  much  interesting  matter.  If  tbere  is  much 
in  his  narrative  that  is  discreditable,  the  same  could  probably  be  said  of 
i  n  equally  veracious  record  of  any  similar  society ;  and  there  are  few 
colleges  whose  record  is  so  brilliant  and  so  pleasnnt  to  read  about  as  the 
history  of  Corpus  during  at  least  two  periods  of  its  existence— first,  what 
we  may  call  tho  Hooker  period  (in  spite  of  the  theological  feuds  and 
bitternesses  of  the  time),  and  again  what  we  may  call  the  Arnold  period, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century — aperiwl  which  tho  president  has  further 
illustrated  by  some  letters  of  Archdeacon  Phelps  which  will  be  less 
familiar  to  most  readers  than  Stanley's  classical  biography  of  the  greatest 
of  that  little  knot  of  students.  In  many  ways  one  could  wish  that  an] 
( qnally  simple^  economical,  industrious,  and  healthy  life  were  possible  to 
lli2  modern  undergraduate.      The  reviewer  need  do  no  more  than  ooa- 
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gratulato  the  college  on  having  found  ko  excellent  an  historian,  and  the 
president  on  having  produced  unquestionably  the  best  college  history 
that  has  yet  been  xvritten. 

Of  Mr.  Shadwell's  work  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  done  as  such 
a  work  should  he  done.  We  do  not  know  precisely  why  Mr.  Shadwell 
should  have  begun  his  edition  of  the  Oriel  Register  with  the  non-founda- 
tion members  admitted  after  1500,  to  theexchision  of  the  medieval  period 
and  the  list  of  fellows,  l^ut  no  doubt  tho  reasons  are  adequate.  At  all 
events  this  procedure  avoids  an  anti-climax  ;  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  yet  to  come.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a  list  of  names, 
with  all  that  can  be  found  about  them  in  the  college  register,  supplemented 
to  some  extent  by  other  sources  of  information  as  to  their  Oxiord  careers. 
Wherever  there  is  an  entry  of  more  than  a  merely  formal  or  routine 
character  (which  is  of  course  rarely  tho  case)  it  is  given  in  cxtetiso.  The 
preface  is  short,  but  a  really  vahiable  addition  to  college  history,  explain- 
ing clearly  the  difference  between  the  commensalis,  the  conpnunarius^  and 
tho  batellarius,  with  several  other  interesting  bits  of  infonuation.  When 
the  book  is  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  tho  moat  vahiablo  authorities  for 
Oxiord  history  and  a  model  for  futui'c  workers  in  similar  fields. 

H.  Rashd.vll. 


Letters  and  Papers,  Foreiijn  and  Domestic,  of  the  liciijn  of  Henry  VIII, 
rreBer\*ed  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum^  and  else- 
where in  England.  An-anged  and  catalogxied  by  James  Gaikdnkr, 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  under  lite  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  I.  (London  ;  Her  Majesty's 
Stationer)'  Office.     1802.) 

Ukfohtunatelt  this  is  only  half  a  volume  and  extends  over  little  more 
than  half  of  the  year  1538.  It  is,  therefore,  without  an  index  ,which  will, 
no  doubt,  appear  in  due  course  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  whieh,  we 
suppose,  will  be  occupied  with  the  remamder  of  the  year.  And  wo  wore, 
therefore,  a  little  surprised  at  finding  bo  long  a  preface,  extending  over  forty- 
seven  pages,  tho  extreme  liiuit  allywe<l  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being 
fifty  pages.  Our  regret  at  finding  an  introduction  to  a  part  of  a  volume, 
which  we  thought  might  better  have  been  reserved  till  the  publication  of 
the  second  half,  was  shown  to  be  premature  when  we  came  to  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  preface,  m  which  Mr.  Gairdner  says  that  ho  *  must  leave 
some  other  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  kutroductiou  to  Part  II.'     It 

48  evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gairdner  hu.«{  a  good  deal  more  to  say  as 
regards  the  papers  calendared  in  the  earlier  a.-s  well  as  the  later  part  of 
the  year  1588.  And  thus,  though  wo  should  have  been  glad  of  a  general 
survey  by  the  same  masterly  hand  of  the  remaining  periwl  of  the  year, 
v.c  must  be  content  with  wliat  we  have  here  presented  to  us.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  that  when  wo  have  followed  the  editor's  preface 
through  all  that  he  has  to  say  we  want  to  hear  more,  and  feel  a  little 

I  disappointed  at  his  breaking  off,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  a  .story  which 
»as  to  be  fnii.shed  in  the  preface  to  another  j  art  which  will  follow  after 
au  interval  of  some  months.  Thus  the  first  half  of  his  preface  is  mainly 
occupied  with  exposing  the  nefarious  transactions  of  Cromwell's  visitors  in 
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the  suppression  of  the?  monasteries,  which  was  going  on  not  only  through 
the  period  occupied  by  this  volume,  but  through  the  rest  of  this  year  and 
the  following,     On  this  subject  Mr.  Gairdner's  irony  amounts  occaiaionaliy 
to  sarcasm,   provoked   sometiiues   by  the  absoi'd  luisrepresenlationa  of 
historians  who  have  fondly  believed  all  that  the  scoundrels  euiployeil  ia 
tho  visitation  professed  to  have  discovered.     He  has  devoted  le«8  space 
to  the   far   more  interesting  portions   of  the  contents  of  the  volniro, 
which  allude  to  the  diplomatic  transactions  with  other  European  court 
We  ha\e  in  this  volume  for  tho  first  time  the  advantage  of  compariii 
other  documents  wth  the  French  version  of  aflfaira,  which  was  published 
in   1885  by  M.  Kaulek  from  the  French  archives.    The  whole  of  M. 
Castillon's  coiTespondence  with   the  French  court  as  published  by  M.  ■ 
Kaulek  will  be  fomid  fuUy  described  in  this  volume,  and  this,  together  f 
with  that  of  his  successor,  Marillac,  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  will  appear 
in  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  northern  rebellion  had  failed.    The  king  was  comparatively  at 
ease.  There  was  now  no  longer  any  fear  of  an  invasion  from  the  emperor 
lo  help  the  disalfected  subjects  ;    and  the  death  of  .Jane  Seymour  had 
opened  the  way  for  negotiations  which  kept  up  the  balance  of  power  ill 
Europe,  then  seriously  threatened  by  the  appearance  of  amicable  rel 
tious  which  might  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  the  FrencI 
king.     This  was  the  state  of  Ikings  which  induced  Henry  to  play  tha 
double  game  of  asking  for  the  hand  of  the  duchesa  of  JIHan  with  the  vie 
of  estabUshing  a  connexion  with  the  emperor,  and  professing  at  the  sa: 
time   a  wish    to   marry  the   duchess   of  Longueville,  who  was  already 
ftllianced  to  James  V  of  Scotland  with  a  view  to  friendly  intercourse 
France  and  Scotland.    The  state  papers  here  epitomised  illustrate  vi 
the  tortuous  policy  of  the  king  of  England,  which  was  frusti-ated  by  tlia 
peace  patched  up  at  Aigucs  Mortcs  between  Francis  and  the  emperon 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  Spanish  and  the  French  state  papers  draws  out 
in  quite  a  ludieroufj  fashion  the  manner  in  which  Henry  was  providing  for 
all  contingencies,  apparently  quite  willing  to  marry  whichever  lady  wa^H 
likely  best  to  forward  his  interests,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  no  oppo^^ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  lady  herself  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  purposes,  and   so  when   James  V  had  corritd  ofl:'  the   duchesa  of 
Lougueville  substituting  her  younger  sister  in  her  place.     We  have  herft: 
in  the  very  eanie  state  papers  Cromwell's  instructions  to  Sir  Philip  Hob; 
to  make  overtures  to  Itoth  in  succession,  and  to  procure  their  jwrti-aits,  to 
enable  the  king  to  please  his  own  fancy-    The  papers  are  only  copies,  but 
the  second  is  headed  '  Instructions  given  by  the  Lord  CromwoU  to  Phihp 
Hoby,'  sent  over  by  him  to  the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  then  to  the  duches^H 
of  Milan.'  H 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Gairdiier  has,  with  his  usual  penetration,  skilfully 
delineated  the  attitude  both  of  the  king  of  England  in  his  conversations 
with  CastiUon,  the  French  ambassador,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  Castillon 
and  hia  master,  tho  French  king.  In  this  respect  the  papers  derived  fro: 
the  French  archives  are  of  first  rale  importance. 

As  regards  miuor  matters  we  observe  there  are  two  letters  of  Cranmer'a 
which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  the  editors  of  his  works.  Neither 
of  them  is  of  much  importance,  but  they  are  worth  mentioning,  as 
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certain  there  will  never  be  another  edition  of  the  Vforks  of  this  now 
thoroughly  discreditetl  nrchbishop  of  Canterbury.  One  of  these  letters, 
though  unimportant  in  itself,  has  one  paragraph  in  it  which  alludes  to  a 
U|att4^r  of  considerable  importance.  It  ends  with  saying  that  the  writer 
I9te  received  strange  news  from  nomc,  sent  by  a  servant  of  Ghinucci,  the 
lato  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  recently  been  created  cardinal,  the 
servant  having  formerly  been  in  Cranmer's  service.  The  news  conveyed 
appears  in  the  very  next  entry  and  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
to  the  eftect  that  there  had  recently  arrived  an  Irish  canon,  who  had  in- 
formed the  pope  that,  as  the  king  had  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
power  of  the  pope,  and  the  whole  realm  was  divided — perhaps  nearly 
equally — a  powerful  Irishman  had  sent  to  eay  that  ho  had  ascertained 
that  the  bishops  and  religious  houses  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  were 
all  ready  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  the  pope,  because  they  refused  to  be 
governed  after  the  order  of  the  church  of  England.  Accordingly  he  asks 
for  aid  from  his  holiness  to  the  extent  of  90,000  men,  when  he  and  his 
|>eople  will  johi  them  on  landing,  and  implies  that  they  will  bo  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  That  beinj,'  accomplished,  he  will  reimburse 
bis  holiness  with  100,000  ducats  of  gold  and  defray  all  the  costs  of  the 
expedition.  The  curioas  part  of  the  intelhgenco  is  that  the  pope  had 
resolved,  after  mediating  the  peace  between  the  emperor  and  tlie  French 
king,  to  call  a  general  council  and  request  'all  Christian  princes  to  aid  the 
good  Christian  people  of  Ireland,'  especially  naming  the  long  of  Franco  and 
the  king  of  Scotland,  m  order  to  send  a  fleet  to  Ireland  to  help  '  the  gentle- 
man who  has  written  lo  his  holiness  against  the  tyrant  of  Knglaiul.'  The 
communication  ends  with  the  words,  *  God  give  unto  all  Christians 
strength  to  confound  the  antichrist  of  England  and  the  dog  Luther,  his 
brother.' 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  we  have  touched  upon  there  are  several 
papers  of  the  highest  interest  relating  to  the  attempt  to  establish  friendly 
relations  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  German  protestants,  with 
the  view  of  opposing  the  general  council  which  had  been  summoned  by 
the  pope  to  meet  at  Vicenza.  The  account  of  the  truce  between  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king,  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  last  issued  volume  of  the  Spanish  Calendar,  where  the  cucurnstancos 
of  the  meeting  have  been  detailed  ut  considerable  length  by  iJon  Pa.scunl 
de  Gayaugos.  Nicholas  Pocock. 


Histolre  du  R^tjne  th  Marie  Stmui,  Par  M.\rtin  PiiiLirrsoN,  ancicti 
Ift  professeur  aux  Universit<^'s  do  Bonn  et  de  Bruxellcs.  3  vols.  (Paris : 
H   l5mUc  Bouillon.     18D1-1H92.) 

1J»  these  three  volumes,  extending  to  over  twelve  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  is  told  yet  once  more  the  story  of  llary  Stuart  and  her  fortunes. 
It  i«  true  that  their  author  claims  a  double  distinction  for  his  work. 
While  others  have  been  chietly  interested  in  the  woman  Wary  Stnart,  he 
prolW^sos  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  queen.  But  the  distinction  is 
more  verbal  than  real ;  and  as  far  as  his  conception  of  his  task  is  con- 
cerned, these  volumes  of  M.  Philippaou  differ  little  from  those  of  his  pre- 
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decessorfi.  The  autbor's  second  claim  for  the  distinctiveness  of  his  vorkis 
that  he  has  presented  in  anew  light  tlie  religious  and  political  sipfniiicaMt' 
of  Marj-'s  rtign.  As  stated  by  himself  (vol.  i.  pp.  v-viii),  this  significance 
lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  struggle  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  deciJrf 
whether  protestantism  or  Catholicism  was  to  he  the  dominant  rehgionin 
Great  Britain,  and  whether  or  not  Scotland  was  to  form  one  kingilom 
with  England,  which  should  eventually  become  the  bulwark  of  protest- 
antism in  Europe.  If  the  distinctive  merit  of  M.  Philippson's  \rotk 
rested  on  either  or  both  of  the  grounds  which  he  himself  puts  forward, 
they  would  hardly  have  justified  its  existence.  What  constitutes  his  jail 
claim  to  considemtion  is  his  long  familiarity  with  his  subject  and  \h 
fairness  of  mind  with  which  he  has  approached  it. 

By  the  inordinate  length  and  somewhat  porvei*se  plan  of  lus  Uxik 
!M,  Philippson  has  seriously  marred  the  result  of  his  labours.  At  the 
close  of  his  first  volume  wo  have  only  reached  the  aiTival  of  Marv  in 
{Scotland  in  15G1,  and  the  third  and  last  leaves  us  at  her  flight  to  Eiitjluii 
in  1568.  It  is  M.  Philippson's  notion,  however,  that  from  that  moment 
Jlary  lost '  aU  pohtical  and  historical  importance  '  (iii.  427).  In  tow  of 
all  that  happened  between  15<}8  and  her  death  in  1587,  both  in  Briuin 
and  on  the  continent,  this  view  is  so  arbitrary  that  few  of  liis  readers  will 
give  him  credit  for  having  really  completed  the  task  he  undertook. 
Prisoner  as  she  was,  it  was  in  Mary's  name  that  the  most  frightful  cinl 
war  Scotland  ever  knew  was  waged  till  the  fall  of  the  castle  of  E<linl>iir4,'li 
in  1573.  As  the  forloni  hope  of  the  catholic  party  in  England  and  tbe 
convenient  tool  of  the  catholic  powers  abroad,  she  remained  a  factor  in 
European  politics  that  could  not  be  ignored.  When  at  the  news  o(  ter 
execution  London  kuidled  bonfires  and  rang  its  bells,  it  was  the  spcm- 
tanenus  expression  of  the  sense  of  rt'liif  that  the  country  was  rid  of  odl' 
who  was  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  pulilic  peace.  In  truth,  as  a  captive 
and  a  victim,  Mary  was  a  more  formidable  force  than  ■when  in  the  honr 
of  her  triiunph  she  drove  Moray  and  the  rebel  lords  to  seek  grace  at  the 
foet  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  from  this  conception  of  the  relative  siguificanco 
of  the  different  periods  of  Mary's  reign  that  Mignet  devoted  the  secoi 
of  his  two  volumes  to  the  events  that  followed  her  flight  to  England, 
closed  his  work  with  the  Spanish  Armada  as  directly  involved  iji  tl 
tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart. 

As  has  been  said,  M.  Philippson  has  approached  his  subject  in  the  spi 
of  an  historian  and  not  of  the  partisan  or  the  sentimentalist.  What  h^ 
says  of  Mary,  therefore,  has  all  the  weight  of  adequate  knowledge  info 
by  sound  judgment.  According  to  M.  Philippson  the  notion  of  Mary 
the  innocent  victim  of  the  unacrupuluus  arts  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
the  turbulent  ferocity  of  the  Scottish  uobihty  runs  counter  to  all 
facta  of  her  liistorj-.  Far  from  being  a  harmless  innocent,  she  was  a 
for  her  enemies  at  their  own  weapons.  She  had  a  policy  as  far-reaching 
as  theirs,  and  she  pursued  it  with  a  skill  and  indifference  to  meana  thafc 
placed  her  at  no  disadvantage  in  the  game  she  had  to  play.  A 
happened,  she  was  the  losing  party ;  but  this  was  simply  the  hazanl 
the  game,  wliich  was  as  likely  as  not  to  have  ended  in  her  own  favour. 
When  aho  came  to  Scotland  in  1501,  she  had  three  great  objects  in 
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— absolute  power,  the  acquisition  of  the  En^'lish  crown,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  religion  in  both  countries.  These  objects,  ttccording  to 
M.  Philippson,  she  followed  up  with  a  tact  and  persistence  for  which  her 
biographers  have  not  given  her  credit.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
her  Bchemes.  she  was  subject  at  critical  times  to  gusts  of  passion  M'htm 
Bhe  threw  policy  to  the  winds,  and  undid  in  an  hour  the  work  of  montha 
and  years.  Exaniploa  of  these  blind  impulses  were  the  Darnley  raarriago, 
Iter  relation  to  Bothwell,  her  abdication  at  Lochloven,  and  her  flight 
to  England  (iii.  425),  Such  is  M.  Philippsoo's  reading  of  Mary's 
character  after  his  pixilonged  study  of  the  facts  of  her  history.  It  will 
l>o  seen,  however,  that,  even  as  he  presents  them,  those  facts  all  go  to 
snpport  the  common  view  of  JIary's  nature  and  special  gifts.  When,  at 
each  critical  juncture  in  his  life,  any  person  is  swayed  by  passion  that 
overbears  all  good  counsel,  he  can  hardly  claim  to  bo  considered  a  cajiable 
and  prudent  ruler  either  of  himself  or  other  people.  But  it  was  precisely 
at  such  junctures  that  Mary  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  that  self- 
restraint  which  was  indispensable  to  the  task  she  was  called  upon  to 
perfonn.  The  common  conception  of  Mary,  therefore,  wc  believe  to  bo 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  M.  Philippson.  She  was  a  clever,  accom- 
plished, and  fascinating  woman  ;  but  she  had  neither  the  sanity  of  mind 
nor  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  makes  a  prudent  ruler. 

Regarding  the  darkest  passage  in  Mary's  history— the  murder  of 
Daniley — M.  Philippson  has  theoiies  of  his  own,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  hardly  borne  out  by  his  own  presentment  of  the  facts. 
Mary,  he  would  have  us  beUeire,  was  fully  aware  of  the  plot  for  her 
husband's  murder,  but  she  hatl  no  share  in  its  execution.  Her  sudden 
reconciUation  to  Darnley,  and  the  convenient  bringing  of  him  to  Edinburgli, 
were  prompted  by  the  desire  to  have  him  out  of  the  handa  of  his  family; 
yet  it  is  implied  in  M.  Philippson'a  own  narrative  {iii.  819)  that  tho 
Lennox  at  this  time  had  no  real  power  in  the  country.  Of  Mary's  conduct 
after  tho  tragedy  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  he  speaks  in  terms  as  severe  as  her 
sternest  censor  could  wish.  All  that  could  discredit  her  in  the  eyes  of 
Chriiitendom,  that  could  ruin  every  higher  object  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart,  was  done  by  her  in  the  miserable  months  of  her  infatuation  for 
BothweU. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Philippson's  volumes  give  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  famiUarity  with  his  subject.  Compared  with  many  foreign  boivks 
deaUng  with  England,  his  work  is,  indeed,  singularly  free  from  those 
errors  into  which  a  foreigner  almost  inevitably  falls.  In  a  work  invoking 
auch  a  multitude  of  dotails,  however,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
tlie  author  should  not  fall  into  a  certain  number  of  errors,  wliich  yet  do 
not  materially  affect  tho  value  of  his  narrative.  M.  Philippson  has  made 
odd  mistakes  with  reference  to  the  geography  of  Scotland,  and  he  has 
curiously  confounded  certain  well-known  personages  iu  Scottish  history, 
such  as  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  father  and  son,  and  less  excusably  l^rskino 
of  Dun  and  Erskine  of  Mar  (see  index).  Bishop  Leslie,  an  authority 
whom  he  constantly  quotes,  is  confounded  with  Bishop  Panter,  and  nuulo 
S<'-ottish  ambassador  in  France  about  I'lSO  (i.  Ill,  note),  though  at  tliat 
date  he  was  oidy  a  student  in  the  university  of  Poictiera.     M.  Philippson 
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lias  little  sympathy  with  Knox,  whom  ho  disposes  of  simply  as  an  unruly 
fanatic.    Knox,  however,  has  a  cruel  rcvouge,  since  M.  Phih'ppsou  hanlly 
ever  mentions  him  without  some  more  or  less  serious  blunder  (i.  104, 
108,  122,  121,  129).    He  not  only  blunders  as  to  the  facta  of  Knox's  lifi^ 
but  he  caimot  even  quote  him  with  tolerable  accuracy  (i.  260,  ii.  72)fl 
Similarly,  M.  Philippson  is  very  severe  on  the  inaccmucy  of  Buchajian  ; 
yet.shigularly  enough,  he  seldom  makes  a  statement  regarding  BuchaLailc 
without  giving  a  patent  example  of  the  same  fault.     M.  Philippson  also] 
points  out  errors  in  Mr.  Froude  ;  yet  he  himself  makes  Mr.  Fronde  say  j 
Avhat  he  certainly  did  not  say  (i.  102,  note).     M.  Philippson,  it  should  baJ 
said,  is  so  fnink  in  pointing  out  the  lapses  of  others,  that  there  need  be 
the  less  hesitation  in  drawing  attention  to  his  own.     It  would  bo  easy  to 
increase  the  tale  of  his  own  shortcomings,  but  we  repeat  that  these  short- 
comings do  not  affect  the  essential  value  of  his  work. 

P.  lluME  Brown. 


Francois   de    la    Noue 


(1531-1 G91).      Par    Henbi 
liachotte.    1892.) 


Uaubciu      (Paris : 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  not  only  to  the  lover  of  mono-j 
graphs,  but  to  the  general  reader.  La  Noue  was  coufessetlly  the  BayordJ 
of  the  wars  of  religion,  the  most  universally  popular  of  all  their  lieroe8»J 
His  friendships  extended  to  both  campsj  to  Stroz/i  and  Martigues  as 
Coligny  and  Teligny.  When  taken  prisoner  the  duke  of  Parma  tried 
spare,  and  Walsingham  strove  hard  to  release  him.  His  final  liberation 
was  due  equally  to  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  His 
importance  among  his  contemporaries  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  hia 
'  Discoura  Politiques  et  Militairea '  were  at  once  presented  by  Walsinglmra 
to  the  queen,  that  they  were  translated  into  English  within  a  year  of- 
their  publication,  and  that  this  was  closely  followe<l  by  a  German  transla- 
tion and  a  Dutch  adaptation.  Soldiers  and  statesmen,  essansts  and 
historians  all  sang  La  Noue's  praises.  The  age  cannot  have  been  entirely 
bad ;  tliis  chorus  celebrated  not  the  successful  general,  for  he  generally 
failed,  but  the  soldier  wlio  never  plundered  and  never  massacred,  who 
was  faithful  to  his  wives  and  was  in  his  cups  but  once. 

La  Nouo's  career  extended  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  wars  of  religion 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  equally  distinguished,  and  it  has 
several  strong  dividing  lines.  The  author  has  done  well  in  accentuating 
these,  and  in  laying  stress  on  those  periods  of  the  wars  in  which  La 
Noue  was  really  a  leading  character.  Such  are  the  defence  of  Rochclle, 
Iho  union  with  the  Politiques  and  the  di-saffectcd  princes,  and  the  opera- 
tions in  tho  Netherlands  in  behalf  of  Aujou.  Tu  these  must  be  added 
chapters  of  moro  strictly  personal  interest — the  story  of  the  hero's  long 
rnptivity,  his  defence  of  Sudan  and  Jametz  in  the  service  of  his  ward  the 
heiress  of  Bouillon,  and  a  very  readable  critujue  of  tho  Huguenot  captain 
as  thinker  and  writer.  In  two  or  three  cases  we  think  that  M.  Hauser 
would  have  done  well  in  relaxing  the  severe  self-restraint  which  he  has 
exercised.  The  general  situation  during  the  years  157'1-C  is  so  difHcult 
that  some  consideration  is  due  to  readers  who  are  not  specialists,  and  this 
is  trebly  true  of  the  relations  of  L]b  Nouo'a  master  Anjou   to  the  states- 
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general  and  to  the  Walloon  malcontents.  A  abort  expose  of  the  general 
militar}'  situation  might  also  have  added  to  the  clearness  of  La  Noue's 
final  campaigns  for  the  crown.  Some  twelve  pages  in  all  added  to  the 
frame  would  have  set  out  the  portrait. 

The  author  is  at  pains  to  justify  his  hevo'd  alleged  breaches  of  honour. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  relate  to  his  acceptance  of  the  command 
of  Rochelle  and  his  subsequent  desertion,  the  encouragement  given  to  tlie 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Rocliullt',  and  the  defence  of  Sedan  against  his 
beneCactors,  the  house  of  Lorraine.  M.  Hauser  may  be  correct  in  his  con- 
clusion that  y?here  the  intricate  path  of  honour  seemed  to  fork  La  Noue 
always  chose  the  right  way,  but  that  he  placed  himself  imprudently  often 
in  the  predicament  of  choosing.  If  it  bo  true  that  he  was  released  after 
his  capture  at  Mons  on  condition  of  not  serving  thereafter  against  Spain, 
Philip's  cruelty  had  some  slight  justification.  '  11  ne  garde  ni  foi  rd  loi,' 
said  Henry  III  to  Vargas,  '  car  je  lui  ai  sauvLi  deux  fois  la  vie,  le  due 
d'Albe  unc  autre  fois  a  Mons,  et  il  n'a  rien  tenu  de  ses  promesses,*  and 
he  added  that  he  wished  no  one's  death,  but  that  La  Noue  would  richly 
deserve  it. 

In  an  appendix  M.  Hauser  prints  twenty-seven  letters  of  La  Noue, 
which  he  describes  as  unpublished.  The  nine  letters,  however,  addressed 
to  Dee  Pruncaulx  have  already  been  pubhbhed  by  Muller  and  Diegerick  in 
•  Documents  coucernant  les  Kelations  eulrc  Ic  Due  d'Anjou  et  les  Pays-Bas,' 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  La  None's  letters  to  Walsinglmm  of  lotiSare  of  consider- 
able interest.  On  14  June  he  expresses  liis  fears  that  the  capture  of  Sedan 
and  Jametz  by  the  house  of  Lorraine  would  be  followed  by  that  of  Metz, 
and  that  its  intention  was  to  make  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  the  cradle  of  a 
new  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  congratulating  Walsicgham  on  the  failure 
of  the  armada  he  expresses  a  hope  that '  ie  gentil  Draq  '  will  waylay  the 
fleet  from  the  Indies.  '  L'Espagnol  voiilloit  prendre  hi  Flandres  par 
TAngleterre,  mais  vous  pourrez  plustost  prendre  I'Espaignol  paries  Indes.' 

M.  Hauser  thinks  that  La  Noue's  correspondent  '  Mr.  L. '  may  possibly 

bo  Lord  Leicester,     It  seems  not  improbable  that  it  was  Thonuis  Layton, 

or  Leighton,  who  was  intrusted  with  missions  to  both  France  and  the  Low 

^^oimtrios  by  the  English  government.  E.  Armstrono. 


ertca:  its  Gcograpliical  History.  By  Walter  B.  Scaife.] 
Hopkins  University  StutUes  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Volujue.     (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopknis  Press.     Iy02.) 


Johns 
Extra 


This  work  consists  of  six  lectures,  dehvered  by  Dr.  Scaife  to  graduate 
students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  these  the  various  pieces  of 
the  map  of  America  are  talieu  and  fittetl  together.  Dr.  Scidfe  ti-ies  to 
make  his  readers  consider  the  fact,  so  difhcult  to  realise,  that  the  bold 
voyagers  ami  discoverers  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  Roventeenth  cen- 
turies did  not  and  could  not  know  anything  about  Ihe  shape  or  size  of  the 
niap  which  is  now  familiar  to  childien.  Each  piece  of  the  puzzle  had  to 
found  and  fitted  in.  When  they  had  Mexico  and  California  and  some 
rta  of  Canada,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  various  pieces  between,  and 
inany  behoved  there  must  be,  somewhere  between  Panama  and  Labrador, 
passage  to  Asia.    A  coinprchenaiou  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  know- 
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le<lgo  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  maps  of  the  country  at  different 
periwls  during  the  prcwress  of  discovery  are  necessary  for  the  intcllit^'^nt 
study  of  American  history.  Every  lulventurer  of  those  interesting  centmi 
Avho  plunged  into  the  unknown  west,  while  certain  of  encountering  Urrib! 
hardships  and  dangers,  had  a  chance  of  discovering  a  Mexico  or  a  Pe 
and  was  inspired   with  hopes  of  finding"  the  island  of  Bimini  with  i 
fountain  of  youth,  or  fascinating  and  elusive  Eldorado.     Dr.  Scaife  shov 
this  in  these  lectures,  and  makes  the  main  facts  plain  in  a  manner  which 
shows  evi<lence  of  iutelligeut  investigation  and  study,  though  perhaps  tbe 
research  has  not  always  been  as  exhaustive  as  it  might  have  l>eeu.    For 
instance,  he  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  Venetian  edition  of  Ptoleujy 
brought  out  by  Gastaldo  in  1548,  yet  that  is  a  serious  and  well-knoMru 
work,  giving  maps  of  North  America,  as  far  as  it  was  known,  without 
fantastic  embellishuients,  eight  yeai's  before  the  Ramusio  map  which  Dr. 
Scaife  quotes  Mr.  H.  II.  Bancroft  as  sa}ang  'was  the  first  printed  repre- 
sentation of  North  America  as  it  was  actually  known.' 

Then  again,  though  Sehastian  Miinstor's  map  of  the  New  World,  priiiUJ 
in  1540,  gives  a  fairly  correct  outline  of  South  America,  much  too  broad  for 
its  length,  yet  correct  enough  to  be  founded  on  knowledge,  Dr.  Scaife  savis 
that  A.  de  Camargo  in  1540  for  the  fii-st  time  completed  the  k-nowledge 
of  the  outline  of  South  America.      If  the  Munster,  the  Gastaldo,  tbc 
Venetian  Ptoleray  of  15US,  and  the  Merca.tor  and  Hondius  of  1612  had 
been  examined  by  Dr,  Scaife,  he  might  have  avoided  several  slight  errors 
For  instance  he  says   that  Guiana  appears   for   the  first  time  m  *  Tho 
World  Encompassed  by  Sir  F'"  Drake  10*28  '  and  that  in  the  same  wor 
•  Bonos  Ayreg,  also  a  new  name,  is  applied  to  a  small  aflluent  of  La  PlataJ 
Both  thene  names  and  many  more  are  to  be  seen  in    the   magnifico 
101*2  13   edition  of  Mercator  and  Hondius.     In  the  same  work  Sou 
America  is  divided  by  boundary  lines  in  the  most  unmistakable  fashion. 
which  our  author  ignores  when  he  says  '  on  the  map  published  by  Hakluy^M 
in  15H*J  there  is  an  attempt  to  draw  boundary  lines,  and  the  second  madH 
of  this  nature  known  to  us  is  a  French  map  of  1G40.'     In  the  '  Merchanta 
Map  of  Commerce,'  London,  1G38,  we  read :  *  Mexicana  containeth  th 
northern  tract  of  America  and  comprehendeth  these  distinct  Provinc 
IJexico,  Quivira,  Nocaragiia,  Jucutan,  Florida,  Virginia,  Nurerabega,  Nov 
fi-ancia,  Corterialis,  Estolilandid,'  and   *  Peruana  contains  the  souther 
part  of  America.     Tliis  part  doth  coniiprebettd  by  the  computation  of  t 
Spanyards,  whose  relation  in  this  vast  couu trey  I  must  follow,  five  distinc 
Provinces  :  Castella  Aurea,  Guiana,  Peru,  Bresilia,  Chile.'    In  ihe  Ga.staMo 
map  of  1348  North  America  is  shown  as  an  extension  of  Asia  projecting 
from  that  continent  at  about  the  40th  parallel ;  yet  the  Gulf  of  C'aliforu 
(called  the  Red  Sea)  is  given,  as  well  as  a  number  of  names  still  existin 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  e.fj.  Guatamala,  Panama,  Acapulco,  Point  de  Drica, 
Nicaragua  and  Tutalepeg  (Tehuantepec  ?). 

Dr.  Scaife  has  a  strongly  adverse  opinion   of  Anierieus   Vespuciu 
from  which  I  difler,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  controversy.     But  I  do 
not  think  it  just,  when  writing  of  Columbus  and  Americus,  to  say  :  •  The 
one  sought  immediate  power  and  wealth,  the  other  sought  notoriety  with^ 
bis  pen.'     I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  products  of  the  pen  n^' 
Americus,  save  two  private  let t":'rs  written  to  personal  frfenda— Medici  and 
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Soderini — and,  because  of  the  interest  of  their  contents,  given  by  them  to 
the  world. 

This  book  is  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  ten  famous  early  maps 
of  the  new  world  beginning  with  Juan  de  La  Coza's  map  of  1500.  Unfor- 
tunately the  reproductions  are  in  some  cases  bo  small  or  so  blurred  that, 
even  with  a  good  reading-glass,  I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  details. 
Despite  these  slight  drawbacks  the  book  is  an  able  and  scholarly  work 
id  one  Ukely  to  be  interesting  and  useful  to  eludents  as  well  as  to  the 
leral  reader.  WiLSON  KiNa. 
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)raham  Fahert ;  his  Life  and  Times,  1599-1GG2.   By  [the  late]  George 
Hooper.    (London  :  Longmans  &.  Co.     Ib02.) 

HE  career  of  Fabert  is  fuU  of  interest.  A  blunt,  peppery,  outspoken 
soldier,  yet  a  friend  of  the  king;  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  house  of 
pemon,  yet  trusted  by  Eichebeu;  an  honest  man,  yet  employed  and 
warded  by  Mazarin  ;  a  bourgeois  by  birth,  yet  a  raarslial  of  Franco  ;  a 
patriot,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde — surely  here  are  contradictions 
enough  to  make  any  one  interesting.  No  wonder  Mr.  Hooper  devoted 
the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  '  setting  forth  of  the  merits  of  the 
printer's  son  who  became  a  marshal.'  He  diseliarged  his  task  with 
notable  skill  and  exceptional  judgment,  bringing  iu  just  what  is  neces- 
sary of  contemporary  history  to  explain  his  hero's  career,  without  ever 
sight  of  him  as  the  central  point  of  his  story.  His  style  is 
ear,  incisive,  and  modest,  and  he  avoids  the  besetting  vice  of  modem 
historians — dulncss.  He  does  not  even  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity 
f  history  to  have  a  sense  of  humour,  and  he  tells  us  how  Fabert  became 
mmandant  of  Metz  in  1G33  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  quarrel  which  had 
roken  out  between  the  duke  of  Epernon  and  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  in 
the  progress  of  which  the  duke  retimied  the  compliment  of  the  archbishop's 
excommunication  by  knocking  off  his  hat  in  the  streets  and  prodding  him 
the  stomach  with  his  cane.  The  few  blunders  which  remain  uncor- 
ted,  such  as  the  confusion  on  page  08  by  which  Ifansfeld  is  licpt  alive 
tmtil  1G35  and  made  an  imperialist,  are  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  death  of  the  author  occurred  before  the  work  had  passed  through  the 
press. 

The  historical  interest  of  the  book  centres  mainly  round  two  questions, 
the  organisation  of  the  French  army,  and  the  character  of  Louis  XII L 
It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  the  French  army  passed  from  the 
nditioa  of  feudal  levies  into  that  of  a  professional  army.  In  the 
ime  of  Richelieu,  when  France  set  herself  to  cope  with  the  armies 
of  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  there  Avas  hardly  any  organisation 
worth  the  name.  The  higher  commands  were  monopoUsed  by  the 
nobihty.  Fabert  himself  was  the  first  marshal  of  France  who  was  not 
nobly  born,  and  had  in  consequence  to  wait  many  years  for  that  honour. 
There  was  no  unity  of  command  among  the  generals.  They  were  rivals, 
not  even  colleagues.  The  engineers  and  artillery  were  not  organised  at 
all.  The  supply  of  gunpowder  was  the  monopoly  of  a  contractor.  On 
campaign  the  labour  required  was  impressed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  army 
provisioned  itself  from  hand  to  nioatli  as  best  it  could.  Some  of  the 
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Tegimeuka  were  double  the  size  of  others  ;  there  was  no  system"  of  drill 
coiniuon  to  all,  but  each  was  trained  according  to  the  caprice  of  its  colonel 
The  infantry  service  -was  much  despised,  and  most  of  the  pikemen  m-re 
Swiss.  But  under  tfie  pressure  of  the  necessities  of  war  a  better  system 
began  gradually  to  be  evolved.  In  1035  the  old  feudal  levies  of  the  ban 
and  arrioro-ban  were  calletl  out  for  the  last  time,  and  in  their  place  new 
regular  regiments  were  raised  in  which  the  nobles  accepted  commissions. 
The  court  gradually  learned  to  trust  its  commander-in-chief  more 
thoroughly,  and  Coude  and  Turcnne  exercised  an  independence  wholly 
unknown  to  La  Valettc.  The  excessive  part  X'layed  by  sieges  in  the 
warfare  of  that  day  brought  the  skill  of  the  engineer  to  the  front.  Fabert 
liimaelf,  who.  if  ho  had  lived  half  a  century  later,  would  have  been 
distinctly  an  engineer  officer  as  Vauban  or  Cohorn  was,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  form  the  attack  by  regular  zigzags  and  parallels,  and  to 
recommend  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  engineers,  an  improvement  whicli 
was  actually  carried  out  by  Vauban  thirty  years  later.  The  heavy  annonr 
of  the  cavalry  gradually  disappeared  before  the  increased  necessities  of 
quick  movement.  Dragoons,  who  only  wore  the  casque  or  pot  helmet  as 
a  protection  from  the  sword  stroke,  became  more  common  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  Croats  and  the  Hungarian  hussars,  Jn  the  infantry  regiments  tlM^H 
pikemen  became  fewer,  and  the  musketeers  more  numerous  ;  and  the  greinPH 
development  given  in  consequence  to  this  arm  of  the  service,  especially  after 
the  invention  of  the  bayonet,  soon  raised  it  to  a  much  more  honourable 
position  in  popular  esttera.  But  in  army  organisation  as  in  other  things 
refonn  moved  slowly  in  France,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Louvois 
that  Franco  began  to  assume  that  superiority  io  the  other  European 
powers  in  military  equipment  and  organisation  with  which  English 
Amtera  have  been  accustomed  to  credit  her. 

Mr.  Hooper  speaks  up  boldly  for  Louis  XIII.  Historians  have  been 
accustomed  to  paint  him,  he  says,  '  as  a  mixture  of  cipher,  idler,  and  slave, 
who  inheritfd  notliing  from  his  father  except  his  courage.'  They  have 
explained  his  support  of  Richehen  by  the  ascendency  which  a  strong 
character  obtains  over  a  weak  one,  anil  pointed  to  his  love  of  sport  as  a 
proof  of  his  neglect  of  politics.  But  the  correspondence  of  Louis  with 
Hichclieu  shows  that  in  all  the  court  plots  against  the  cardinal,  from  that 
of  the  Veiiduiiies  in  1(120  to  that  of  Cinq  Mars  in  1G42,  it  was  the  king 
who  interfered  to  protect  and  reassure  the  anxious  minister,  not  the 
minister  who  domineered  over  the  king.  In'military  matters  his  authority 
was  used  more  directly,  for  in  that  sphere  of  activity  he  felt  himself 
the  cardinal's  equal  if  not  his  master.  This  is  well  illustmted  by  an 
event  recorded  by  Mr.  Hooper  which  occurred  in  1G37.  Richelieu 
and  the  Pere  Joseph  had  sent  to  Cardinal  La  Valette,  then  besieging 
Cambrai,  a  charlatan  named  Yercour,  who  had  a  patent  of  his  owm  for 
capturing  towns  without  sieges,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  manner 
persuaded  the  minister  of  its  efficacy.  La  Yalette  was  naturally  highJy 
iudignant  at  this  interference,  and  Fabert  was  sent  to  represent  the 
absurdity  of  the  plan  to  the  king,  Louis  heard  patiently  all  he  had  to 
say,  and  sent  him  %vith  some  words  of  encouragement  to  explain  matters 
to  Eichelieu,  The  cardinal,  however,  stuck  manfully  to  his  protege, 
and  Pore    Joseph,   losing   his    temper,   rated    Fabert  soundly    on   his 
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portincnce.  Fabort,  like  the  blunt  hot-tompered  soldier  he  ^ras,  Raw 
«  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by  procuring  the  dismissal  of  Uicbe- 
lieu,  and  going  straight  to  the  court  proceeded  to  accuse  the  cardinal 
of  niisgovermnent  and  tyranny,  and  to  sugji^est  to  the  king  to  strike  him 
down  by  means  of  La  Valetto  and  his  army.  Louis  hstcncd  to  him 
attentively,  thanked  him  for  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  sent  orders  to  Cambrai 
to  put  an  end  to  the  projects  of  Vercour,  and  took  very  good  care  not  to 
breathe  a  word  to  the  cardinal  about  the  political  indiscretion  of  Fabert, 
•  the  result  that  not  three  years  afterwards  Richelieu  himself  made 
,  ;  ii'tces  to  Fabert,  and  soon  succeeded  in  enrolling:,'  hira  among  tho 
Btaunchest  of  the  cardinaUsts.  Here  is  conduct  wholly  dififeront  from  that  of 
an  idler  or  a  slave.  Louis  asserts  himself  directly  a  crisis  arises.  Ho 
saves  the  cardinal  from  a  gross  military  blunder,  and  I'abert  from  au 
equally  ^nross  political  blunder.  The  sli^'hlcst  want  of  tiict  might  have 
sent  Fabert  to  the  scaffold  and  so\ni  distrust  between  Kichelieu  and 
the  array.  With  characteristic  patience  and  groat  tenacity  Louis  evades 
the  difficulties  threatened  and  avails  himself  of  the  advantages  offered. 
So  it  was  on  the  day  of  Dupes,  so  it  was  with  tho  conspiracy  of  Cinq 
Mars.  When  RicheUeu  had  once  won  the  confidence  of  tho  king,  when 
Louis  had  once  recognised  in  his  nervous  and  masterful  minister  a  biiniing 
love  for  France  and  a  willingness  to  employ  his  great  talents  unreservedly 
in  her  service,  a  partnership  was  established  between  tbem  highly  honum'- 
able  to  both.  It  was  a  partnership  in  which  the  briUiauce  and  the 
I  honours  fell  mostly  to  the  minister,  but  it  was  one  which  demanded  no 
mean  qualities  from  the  king.     As  >[r.  Hooper  says,  '  it  testiQes  not  only 

I  to  the  origuial  perspicacity  of  the  king,  but  to  his  iron  will  and  unshaken 
Bonstaucy.  Something  also  to  his  magnanimity,  seeing  that  the  very 
krials  to  which  he  was  ex|)Osed,  the  painful  struggles  he  was  compelled  to 
indnre  in  defeticc  of  his  minister,  tested  hia  strength  of  miiul  to  the  utter- 
|lio9t ;  and  to  his  forbearance,  because  that  minister,  absorbed  in  pushing 
On  his  stupendous  plans,  was  sometimes  irritating,  and  often  exacting  in 
his  demands  for  confidence  and  jiower,' 

Henhy  Offlky  Wakeman. 
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Mcyiwirs  of  the  Vcrncy  Family  during  the  Civil  War,     By  Frances 
pAiiTHEKorE  (Ladv)  Vejiney.  ( Londou  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.   1892.) 

The  Veruey  papers  are  already  partially  known  to  historians  through  the 
volume  published  by  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1853,  and  by 
,Wr.  Ilorwood's  report  on  the  collection  in  the  seventh  report  of  tho 
listoriral  Manuscripts  Commission.  They  have  also  been  freely  made 
of  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  recent  volmnes,  sometimes  to  supply  valuable 
>litical  information,  but  more  often  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
contemporaries  regarded  the  events  of  the  great  civil  war,  and  to  show  how 
the  revolutions  of  the  times  affected  the  lives  of  those  who  passed  through 
them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  general  histories  of  tho  perio<l  and  ns  a 
supplement  to  them  this  history  of  a  single  family  and  its  kindred  is  of  unique 
interest  and  value.  Lady  Verney  begins  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
family  and  its  estates  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  then 
sketches  tho  life  of  Sir  Edmun  I  Verney,  and  tho  fortunes  of  his  children 
^Bknd  their  comiexiona  up  to  IGOO,    The  materials  at  her  disposal  for  this 
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purpose  were  ample.    '  When  the  present  possessor  of  Claydon,  Sir  Bxttj 
Verney,  came  to  live  there,  bo  foinul  a  wainscoted  gallery  at  the  top  of  the 

house  forty  feet  long,  full  of  l)oxos  on  tressek  containing  bundles  of  letters, 
acres  of  parchment  charters  and  pardons  with  the  great  seals  attached,  earlj 
editions  of  plays,  account-books,  ten-iers  and  rent  rolls  .  ,  ,  dinmals  of 
the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  "  newes-letters  " — all  these  were  stacked 
round  the  room.'  Lady  Verney  computes  that  up  to  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph 
Vemey  in  1696  there  are  some  80,000  letters.  From  this  overwhelming 
mass  of  correspondence  she  painfully  e:Ltracted  the  information  wliid 
enabled  her  to  draw  a  series  of  lifelike  portraits  of  the  individual  mem 
bers  of  the  Vemey  family  and  their  friends. 

The  head  of  the  family,  Sir  Kdmund  Vt-niey,  Knight-Marshal  to  Chailes 
I,  followed  his  master  when  prince  in  his  journey  to  Spain,  served  hiiu 
against  the  Scots,  and  bore  tbe  royal  standard  at  Edgehill.  Loyalty  to  the 
kingrather  than  affection  to  the  cause  which  the  king  represented  determined 
his  political  attitude.     Aa  he  told  Mr.  Hyde,  '  For  my  part  I  do  not  like 
the  quarrel  and  do  heartily  wish  the  king  would  yield  and  consent  to  \f 
they  desire  ;  so  that  my  conscience  is  only  concerned  in  liouonr  and  grai 
tude  to  follow  my  master.     1  have  eaten  his  bread  and  served  him  uei 
thkty  years,  and  will  not  do  so  base  a  tliiog  as  to  forsake  him  ;  and  choose 
rather  to  lose  my  life.'     Lose  his  life  he  did  at  Edgehill,  where  he  fell 
the  hand  of  a  gentleman  of  Essex's  body-guard,  Lionel  Copley,  as  it  is 

Sii"  Ralph  Verney,  Sir  Edmund's  eldest  son,  represented  Aylesbur)' 
the  Long  Parliament  and  took  the  valuable  notes  of  its  proceedings  p 
lished  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1815.  While  his  father  felt  bound 
honour  to  follow  his  master,  Sir  Ralph  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  adh 
to  the  parliament.  'Peace  and  our  liberties,'  he  wi-ote,  'arc  the  only 
things  we  aim  at ;  till  we  have  peace  I  am  sure  we  can  enjoy  no  liberties, 
and  without  our  liberties  I  shall  not  heartily  desire  peace  '  (ii.  8D),  But 
conscientious  scruples  prevented  him  from  being  a  thorough-going  adhe- 
rent of  the  parliamentary  party.  Alone  amongst  the  members  who  re- 
mained at  Westminster  he  refused  to  take  the  C0Vv»nant,  was  forced  to 
e\ile  himself  from  England,  and  to  soe  his  estate  sequestered.  •  For  my 
own  part  I  am  resolved,'  he  said,  '  that  imiocency  shall  be  my  guard,  and 
then  whatsoever  I  suffer  I  can  bear  without  repining  '  (ii.  169).  Of  the 
younger  sons  Edmund,  who  servefl  under  Onnond  in  Ireland  and  was  killed 
at  the  capture  of  Droghetlain  1G41>,  was  throughout  a  devoted  royalist.  His 
letters  to  Ealph  on  the  political  differences  which  divided  them  are  of 
great  interest  (ii.  130,  187,  Ml).  Henry,  the  fourth  son,  also  fought  for  a 
time  on  the  king's  side,  but  was  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  war,  and  gave 
up  fighting.  His  only  real  interest  was  sport,  and  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  ho  was  riding  some  one's  horse  for  a  cup,  or  watching  a  race.  To 
future  historians  of  English  racing  his  letters  will  be  of  uniquj  value.  Tom, 
the  second  son,  was  the  rogue  of  the  family.  Shipped  off  to  North  America 
or  Barbadoes,  sometimes  in  Swedish,  sometimes  in  French  senice,  he 
always  turned  up  again,  with  a  new  list  of  debts  and  a  ilemand  for  a  new 
outfit.  As  a  Avrilcr  of  begging  letters  he  had  few  equals,  and  his  description 
of  Barbadoes,  artistically  mtersperscd  with  testimonials  to  himself,  is  most 
amnsing  reading  (i.  14H).  When  he  could  get  no  more  supplies  from  his 
family  he  turned  spy  and  informer.     In  16iy  he  was  engaged  in  a  schema 


to  trepan  LUbnrne  and  promised  to  bring  8,000  or  4,000  Buckinghamahire 
men  to  back  him,  but  honest  Jobii  told  him  to  liis  face  that  lie  was  '  a 
juggling  knave.' '  He  turns  up  again  in  1650  as  a  witness  to  proA'e  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  delinquency,  but  his  evidence  was  excepted  against  on 
the  ^ound  that  it  had  been  bottglit  for  GO/,  and  a  suit  of  clothes.' 

The  histork'  of  these  four  brothers  is  traced  and  their  characters  do- 
scribed  with  the  greatest  clearnesa  and  vi-vidnesB.  The  five  sisters  and 
their  matches  and  fortunes  are  treated  with  the  same  skill.  Of  the  female 
chftractere  the  most  important  and  attractive  is  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Ralph 
Vrney,  who  recalls  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  her  courage  and  devotion,  but 
has  nothing  of  the  Puritanical  narrowness  and  priggishness  of  that  excel- 
lent person.  The  numerous  portraits  by  which  the  book  is  illustrated 
deserve  special  praise.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mrs.  Verney,  who 
prepared  these  volumes  for  press  after  Lady  Verney 's  death,  has  been 
encourage<l  by  the  lecoption  of  these  volumes  to  continue  the  '  Memoirs,' 
and  to  complete  the  story  of  Sir  Ealph  Verney's  life. 

A  few  minor  notes  may  be  addtnl.    Dugdale's  Diary  for  16-14  supplies 

Some  additional  facts  about  the  siege  of  Hillesden  House,  and  Mr,  Sanford 

prints  as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Sketches  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Be- 

I       Ijellion,'  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  official  narrative  of  its  capture.     The  death 

of  Col.  John  Penton  is  described  in  'Mercnrius  Aulicus  '  for  5  Aug,  1644. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  Itnow  upon  what  authority  the  portrait  given  in 

vol.  ii.  p.  841,  is  described  as  Sir  Cieorge  Lisle.     It  is  not  in  the  least  like 

the  portrait  of  Lisle  engraved  ly  Vandergucht  and  given  in  the  illustrated 

Clarendon  of  1717.    On  the  other  hand  the  face  very  closely  resembles 

^^the  portraits  of  EicLard  Cromwell,  especially  that  by  Stent. 

K  C.  H.  FlBTH. 

[  The  Mcmairs  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose.  By  the  Rev.  Georoe 
^H  WiSHART,  D.D.  Translated,  with  IntrodtictioD,  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
^B  the  original  Latin,  by  the  Rev.  Alkxaxder  0.  Murdoch  and  H.  F. 
^H      MoBLASD  SiMFBON.     (London  :  Longmans.     1893.) 

^^BccH  a  book  as  this  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  romantic  story  of  the  great  marquis.  It  would  have  been  much 
if  the  editors  had  given  us  an  accurate  and  readable  translation  of  Wishart's 
^H^Btor}'  of  the  campaigns  of  1044-0.  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the 
^^pcr\-ice  they  have  rendered  to  historical  inquirers.  Hitherto  those  who 
^Bleished  to  pursue  the  subject  into  Montrose's  later  career  have  been  referred 
^Vioa  narrative  of  doubtful  authorship  printed  in  English  in  1652,  as  a  con- 
I  tinuation  of  *  Montrose  Redivivus."  The  present  editors  have  been  the 
first  to  imblish  and  to  translate  Wishart's  own  continuation,  which  unfor- 
tunately breaks  off  just  as  Montrose  was  beginning  his  preparations  for 
is  descent  on  the  Orkneys.  Wishart,  indeed,  resmued  his  pen  to  give  an 
count  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  his  hero,  Init  here  ho  merely  copies 
rom  a  tract  bound  up  with  '  Montrose  Redivivus,'  with  sundry  additions 
nd  changes  of  bis  own,  as  is  duly  pointed  out  in  the  not^s. 

The  translation  itself  will  probably  commiend  itself  to  its  readers.    As 

'  Lilbume'a  Preparative  to  a  Jltie  and  Cry  after  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Ho,  1G49, 
p.  10-1-1 ;  An  Aiuitcrtnif  of  Lieut.-Col.  Lilburnc's  Spirit,  p,  11. 
*  Calendar  of  the  Committee  for  Contjioundiitff,  p.  242f.». 
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iu  as  I  hsTe  tested  it,  it  aeenzmtdj  eonrBji  tiw  mnMiinp  of  the  engoil 
and  it  is  wnttni  with  focee  and  T^onr  vhidi  are  vboOj'  waiting  to  ili 
predeeessors.  If  faok  is  to  be  foond,  it  is  that  its  stjfe  is  ■"■w*^*"—  toe 
adkqaiaL  Oar  deaoendants  maj  pexii^M  be  confaait  to  lead  that  certua 
papers  appeared  to  Chades  11  *  a  bogvs  cuMtii^anee*  (p.  S88^  or  ttit 
Ardiibald  Johnston,  who  is  deacribfd  as  'a  sonv  ccasj,  adlai  Idk*,' 
ashed  Montrose '.what  on  earth  he  was  aboat;'  bat  Uieae  exfceaou 
certainty  jar  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  are  tiained  in  the  lilwat^itrf 
the  semtecnth  eiaitiiiy. 

Moce  important  for  the  leadezs  of  the  Histobicm;  Bkvibw  is  the 
qnesdcHi  how  the  editors  hare  added  to  ovr  present  knowle4eB>  ^ 
answer  can  cnlj  be  faTooxable.  The  notes,  with  few  eiceptianSk  duv 
carefofaiess,  and,  what  is  rarer,  judgment,  and  sore  to  ^F»r»iinty,  not  to 
ovoborden  the  author.  E^edalij  admirable  is  the  rhaptrr  in  wbidi 
the  editors  strive  to  fill  19  die  g^  between  Montrose's  prepaiatiaBS  aad 
his  capture.  Much  is  done  to  voider  Montrose's  d^eat  at  Gxbieedek 
or  Carbisdale  intdligible  bj  means  of  local  inTestigatians,  thoai^  the 
account  of  the  battle  is  eertointy  open  to  ccitieism  in  its  detaih.  Wbatis 
mme  impwtant  is  that  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  lifantroBe'sdifBealtks 
in  Mganisbg  his  e^qpedition  by  letters  frcserred  in  Sweden,  in  Cadud, 
and  eLsewfaere  on  the  continoit.  Ahogetherour  knowledge  of  this  pait  of 
Montrose's  career  is  considerably  advanced  bj  the  preaoit  pnhlieatioD, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  difScuhies,  sach  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  loss  of  a  large  numbo'  of  his  troops  bj  shipwreck,  ^ill  remsia 
unserved. 

The  editors,  howerer,  doubtless  understand  the  diflficuhies  of  histacieal 
inrestigatian  too  well  to  suppose  that  their  advance  is  finaL  It  is  under- 
stood that  £resh  evidoice  has  coam  into  their  bands  even  during  the  short 
intorral  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publieatuKi  of  th^  bot^  and  there 
is  certainly  a  considaable  amount  to  be  found  in  quartos  more  accesable 
to  an  F^tgHsh  than  to  a  Scottish  inquirer.  They  echo,  for  instance 
(p.  2T7),  Napier's  assertion  that  tlw  letter  read  in  the  Scottish  pariiament 
purporting  to  come  fnxa  Charles  and  containing  his  disavowal  of 
Mixitroee  was  a  '•  base  forgery/  bat  they  of^  nothing  more  than  general 
probatnlity  in  supptxt  ol  their  view.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
there  exists  in  a  contemporary  London  new^uper  an  abstract  of  th^  letter 
in  which  no  such  disavowal  appears ;  and  it  is  poesibLe  that  the  account 
given  of  this  letter  in  Balfour's  Annals  is  an  inaccurate,  or  at  least,  a  one- 
sided <»e.  Charles  might  say  with  truth  that  as  soon,  as  he  knew  of 
Mcmtrose's  arrival  in  the  Orki^ys  be  had  sent  to  stt^  him.  How  much 
he  said  beyond  the  truth  we  are  vai  in  a  postion  to  know.  The  £Kt  is 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  relations  between  Charles  II  and  Montroee 
requires  to  be  retold,  and  that  when  the  hitherto  uzmotieed  Jbennnents 
bearing  on  it  have  been  produced  it  will  be  seen  that  the  king  ha^  fcooi 
lirst  to  last  no  intention  of  betraying  his  most  faithful  servant. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  criticise  the  poeitioa  taken  by  the 
edit<xs  in  relation  to  Montrose's  qvponents  such  as  Argyle  and  Stasachan, 
but  at  least  it  may  be  a£^ed  whether  Montrose  can  fiurty  be  (Ascribed  as 
'  a  leader  in  constitutional  r^iann '  (Pirefiice,  xxxviii).  C«tatnlT  he  was 
not  so  in  the  sense  in  niidk  those  words  can  be  used  of  P>m»or  even 


^Al^*]e.    The  invention  by  the  latter  of  the  reformeil  lords  of  Articles 
lerebv  the  representatives  of  the  barons  and  burghers  were  able  to  hold 
check  the  nobility  was  a  real  constitutional  reform.     Montrose  struck 
at  objectionable  things,  and  still  more  at  objoctionablo  persons ;  but  of 

fe  constructive  abihty  which  makes  the  constitutional  reformer  no  tmcn 
to  be  found  in  his  mmd. 
In  a  work  of  this  kin<l,  which  will  deservedly  find  many  readers,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  a  few  slips,  which  a  careful  student  may  like  to  correct. 
■he  curious  letter  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales  refuses  on  '*-^'  1C4J,  to 
^fccept  the  dedication  of  Wishart's  book  (p.  7)  would  gain  in  point  if  the 
reader  were  informed  that  Charles  was  then  negotiating  with  llontrose's 
lemies  the  Hamiltons  for  a  descent  on  Scotland,     The  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
inld  not  in  1645  be  sent  to  be  brought  up  by  the  sumptuous  Earl  of 
krlisle  (p.  G3,  note  1)  who  died  in  lOSH.   Ashburnham  proposed  to  murder 
lond  (p.  191,  note  0)  at  Titchfield,  not  at  Carisbrook.   The  Archduke 
Leopold,  brother  of  Ferdinand  III  (Ferdinand  IV  is  clearly  a  uiit^printj, 
IS  not  the  same  person  (p.  192,  note  10)  as  his  nephew  the  Emperor 
3opold  L     The  explanation  of  a  confusion  in  the  text  between  the  Earl 
Stamford  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  would  have  been  clearer  if  it  had 
sen  pointed  out  not  only  that  Stamford  was  a  Grey,  but  that  Lord 
Irey  of  Groby  was   his  eldest  son.     Cromwell  was  not  recalled  from 
2land  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  on  10  Dec.  lO-tO  (p.  291}  but  on  8  Jan. 
»50.  '  The  shoe  sants  '  of  Edinburgh  too  (p.  SQl)  were  '  she-saints,'  not 
Dbblers.     May  it  not  be  supposed  that  when  Maclear  addressed  a  letter 
•  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Montrose  thes  Aluhd  *  (p.  285),  he  merely  meant 
signify  that  he  was  '  aboard,'  and  not  that  ho  was  at  some  undiscover- 
)lc  Norwegian  village  ? 

Samuel  E.  Gardineii. 

Purvey  of  the  Antiqiiitks  of  the  Citij  of  Oxford,  composed  in  lGGl-0  l>ij 
Anthony  Wood.  Edited  by  Andrew  Cl,\kk,  M.A.  2  vols,  {Oxford 
Historical  Society.    1889,1800.) 

rford  City  Documents,  Fijwucinl  and  Judicial,  12C8-1GC5.  Selected 
and  edited  by  J.  E.  Thokold  Kogf.ks,  M.A.  (Oxford  Historical 
Society.     1891.) 

CFORD  is  fortunate  in  having  not  only  an  interesting  history,  amply 
hxstrated  by  records,  but  also  such  careful  and  diligent  students  to  weave 
gether  the  scattered  record  evidence  as  Brian  Twync  and  Authoiiy  ^\'ood. 
Bhe  work  that  Tw^Tie  did  was  prodigious.     Belonging  to  a  century  that 
<lnced  such  marvels  of  patient  industry  as  Roger  Dodsworth,  Wilham 
higdale,  and  James  Torre,  he  does  not  fail,  even  in  such  a  company,  to 
attract  our   wonder  and  admiration.     Ilia   manuscripts   were,  as   these 

tDlnmes  show,  ransacked  and  dihgently  worked  up  by  Wood,  who  does 
ot  appear,  at  all  events  in  the  '  Sun'ey,'  to  express  fully  his  obligations 
to  him.     But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  initials  '  B.  T.'  in  the  foot- 
Ibotes  of  these  volumes,  where  his  collections  are  cited  sometimes  by 
■blumes,  and  sometimes  from  their  source  witli  a  reference  to  Twync, 
Hroves  how  very  greatly  Wood  was  iiidtbtod  to  liim.     Mr.  Clark  suggests, 
no  doubt  correctly,  tlmt  the  real  merit  of  Wood's  work  '  is  tluit  he  put 
Twroe's  rough  materials  into  shape,  and  acjdcd  to  them  frpm  his  ovi'U 
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reading  (whicli  vras  certainly  genuine  and  extensive)  in  the  Univei 
archives,  and  in  the  Bodltian  and  College  librariea.' 

The  present  edition  is  based  upon  Wood's  mannscript,  now  in 
Bodleian,  and  it  has  been  most  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Clark,  lie  Las  enterj 
in  their  places  the  additions  wiitten  on  the  margins,  and  on  inserted  shj 
of  paper,  which  are  frequently  misplaced  m  the  original,  carefully  notii 
in  what  form  the  added  matter  occurs.  The  use  of  the  work  is  cc 
Biderably  facilitated  by  the  bold  headlines  that  Mr,  Clark  has  introduce 
and  generous  assis^tiuice  has  been  given  in  the  matter  of  amiotation.  On 
the  whole  the  annotation  is  well  done,  although  sometimes  carried  to 
extreme  lengths.  It  is  strange  to  find  after  *  200  li.'  and  •  5  li. '  the  note 
'  i.e.  £,'  though  the  necessity  for  such  notes  may  be  justified  by  Mr. 
Clark's  query  whether  '  M.  h.'  (vol.  i.  p.  25,  note  6)  means  *  1,000  i..' 
The  turbosa  prata  is  not,  as  Mr.  Clark  states  (i.  p.  51),  a  mistake  for 
herbosa't  it  means  meadows  whence  ttirf  was  procured.  At  p.  4118  of 
vol.  i.  sutoria  is,  by  some  slip,  explained  as  '  tailors'  quarter '  histead  of 
*  shoemakers'  row.'  There  are  several  errors  of  Wood's  that  have  escaped 
Mr.  Clark's  diligence.  At  vol.  i.  p.  241,  pannwjium  is  an  ancient  error 
for  pavofjiinn,  so  that  the  money  collected  under  this  gi'ant  would  be 
applied  to  paving  and  not,  as  Wood  states,  to  building  the  town  wa 
The  v^ovd  colcestre  (i.  323)  is  a  mistake  for  tolcestre,  i.e.  '  toll-scstcr' 
sextary;  and  at  p.  100  of  the  same  volume,  Ervisii  should  be  Ertiii 
(Frankish  Ern-gis,  old  French  Erneis}.  Corniscria,  given  by  Vi> 
(i.  483,  485),  is  a  common  mistake  for  corciseria,^  the  alternative  form 
given  by  Wood.  A  word  quite  as  frequently  mistranslated  as  this 
apothecarms,  the  regular  medieval  Latin  word  for  *■  spicer.*  By  titmslati 
this  word  as  '  apothecary,'  Wood  makes  the '  spiccry '  and  the '  apothcc 
appear  as  tAvo  distinct  portions  of  the  market,  and  the  eiTor  is  reproduc 
in  Mr.  Clark's  accompauyiiig  map."-'  The  Annalcs  7no}iastcrii  dc  Brit 
{i.  2Hi))  is  obviously  a  niistako  for  Button.  The  bare  rofcTouce  to  TT\'yne 
at  vol.  i.  p.  HG  docs  not  enable  one  to  say  uhnt  the  'long  and  tedious 
suite  in  the  hustings  court  of  Oxon,  10  Edward  III,  eonceniing  the  taking 
away  of  an  ancient  lavatory,  i.e.  ?mu7^/»w^' was  about,  but  Wood's  account 
is  wrong  on  the  face  of  it.  As  he  eaks  of  '  an  aiwicnt  lavatory,'  I  have 
liLlle  doubt  that  the  uclion  was  one  dc  veiito  (not  vetcro)  namio,  in  which 
the  laililfs  widow  is  sued  for  a  restitution  of  a  'forbidden  distress' 
(namimn)  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  lier  husband.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
llmt  Mr.  Clark  has  not  added  references  to  the  printed  texts  of  the  manu- 
scripts cited  by  Wood.  There  are,  naturally,  many  references  to  the 
valuable  Abingdon  history,  and  to  the  hundred  rolls  and  other  national 
records,  whilst  the  *  Gesta  Stephani '  is  quoted  (i.  240,  note  9)  simply  by 
the  title  of  Duchesne's  collection.  We  meet  ■nith  scores  of  references 
giving  notliJEg  but  the  numb<  r  of  tlic  volume  and  page  of  Twjne's  col- 
lections, aflbrding  no  hint  of  what  the  ultimate  authority  is. 


'  By  following  this  common  niisreadinp,  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  'Bristol '  Tolame  of  Bit- 
toric  Towns,  p.  62,  ilorivos  '  Cum  Street '  from  '  the  Cornesers,  or  eorn-dealers,'  This 
is  nn  unfortunate  guess  at  the  meaning,  which  i&  rually  'shoemaker'  (Old  Fr. 
visier). 

'  The  map  /ind  error  have  been  adopted  from  Mr.  Clark  by  Mr.  Ogle  in  his  exhaus- 
tive artivio  ou  the  Oxford  Market  in  the  second  scries  of  the  Collectanea  of  the  Societ 
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It  may  oe  noled  vrith  regard  to  the  useful  superstition  forbidding  iLe 
trance  of  kings  into  Oxford  (i.  234  ;  ii.  130 1,  which  is  as  old  as  William 
Malinesbury  (•  Gesta  Pontificum,'  p.  315),  that  Henry  III  ignored  a 
BiraLlar  superstition  at  Leicester  '  as  well  as  at  Oxford,  To  us  it  aeema 
carious  to  read  of  the  existence  of  a  bull-ring  on  such  a  busy  site  as  the 
arfax,  but  there  was  one  in  the  Weeliay  JIarket  at  Nottingham.  There 
conld  be  no  ring  or  enclosure  in  such  positions.  Probably  a  bull-ring 
was  siniply  a  post  or  ring  to  which  the  bull  was  secured  by  a  chain  during 
e  process  of  baiting.  The  record  of  a  tavern  under  the  Gild  Hall 
iuggesta  another  parallel  with  Nottingham.  If  there  are  many  more 
stances  of  the  existence  of  taverns  under  Gild  Halls,  they  might  prove 
that  the  Gild  Halls  were  originally  the  feasting  or  drinking  halls  of  the 
boroughs,  and  ;jo  STipport  the  description  hy  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  the 
London  aulajmblica,  quae  a  j^otoruiHr  conventu  nomai  acccpit.^  There  are 
several  instances  of  the  phrase  *  to  drink  the  gild  merchant,'  so  tJiat  ijiid 
may  have  developed  in  meaning  exactly  like  the  German  zcchc.  Mr. 
Jlark  does  not  appear  to  understand  the  note  at  vol.  i.  page  63  :  '  The 
treets  quite  spoiled  by  suffering  langables  to  be  put  out ;  and  after  that 
[they]  build  the  forefront  of  their  houses  on  them  ;  and,  after  that,  put  out 
langables  again  ;  so  that  in  time,  if  not  prevented,  the  street  will  [be]  stopt 
up.*  The  editor  merely  adds  a  note  that  '  langablo  '  means  an  encroach- 
ment on  a  street.  But  Wood  clearly  means  by  '  langable  '  the  projecting 
upper  stories  of  a  house,  and  he  ia  referring  to  an  abuse  that  was  con- 
stantly narrowing  the  streets  of  our  old  towns.  Wlieu  one  of  the  houses 
with  its  overhanging  stories  became  old  and  liable  to  fall,  it  was  usual  to 
shore  it  up  by  buildirg  a  wall  from  the  street  up  to  the  projecting  stories, 
thus  bringing  forward  the  street-line  by  the  depth  of  the  projection.  When 
the  house  was  rebuiltj  the  wall  thus  added  was  taken  as  the  street-hne 
and  the  stories  projected  beyond  it.  Thus  every  time  a  house  was  rebuilt 
18  inches  or  2  feet  were  taken  from  the  street.  There  are  still  in  existence 
hundreds  of  old  houses  that  record  such  encroachments  by  the  original 
rner-posts  being  half  buried  in  a  brick  or  timber  wall  subsequently  built 
out  level  with  the  face  of  the  overhanging  stories.  This  process,  being 
in  irregular  operation,  has  caused  the  building  lines  of  streets  in  old  towns 
to  become  very-  uneven. 

The  volume  of '  City  Documents  '  contains,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface, 
probably  the  last  contribution  of  Thorold  llogers  to  the  cause  of  research 
for  which  he  had  done  so  much.'  It  is  a  disagreeable  task  to  have  to 
speak  ylightingly  of  a  work  executed  under  the  shadow  of  death,  but  as 
t  is  practically  the  commtncement  of  the  printing  of  the  voluminous  col- 
lecticns  of  Brian  Twyue,  Ihe  la?k  must  be  faced,  for  the  text  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  editing  is  incompetent.  The  hrst  141  pages  of  the 
volume  ere  lilkd  with  j;oll  tax  and  hearth  tax  returns  for  Oxford,  and 
with  a  calendar  of  Oxford  subsidy  rolls.  All  these  are  derived  from  the 
Public  Record  Office,  end  it  would  have  been  better  if  that  repertory  had 
furnished  the  text  of  the  next  section,  entitled  '  .Judicial  Procedure.'  The 
coroner's  inquisitions  Ncs.   9  to  17  are  derived  from  a  portion  of  the 


•  Rishanger,   Chrotiicle  of  lite  Barotu,'    Wars,  p. 
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coroner's  roll  in  the  BoJleian,  wLflst  the  otlicr  inquisitiona  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  eyre  of  1295  are  taken  from  Twyne's  transcript.  The  editor 
was  aware  that  Twyne  copied  from  '  the  records  in  the  Tower,'  but  ho  did 
not,  even  in  corrupt  passogea,  look  at  the  original  manuscripts,  now  in  tlie 
Record  Oflice.  At  p.  145  we  have  the  general  statement  that  *  not  a  fuw 
of  the  documents  which  he  [Twj-ne]  handled  in  the  national  collection 
have  perished  or  become  illegible.'  If  this  be  intended  as  an  excuse  for 
not  using  the  originals,  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
tliut  they  have  perished  or  become  in  the  least  illeprible.  It  may  be  affirmed 
with  safety  that  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  antiquaries  were  not 
capubk  of  copying  a  manuscript  accurately,  possibly  because  they  had  no 
such  reverence  for  the  manuscripts  as  modem  editors  usually  have.  It 
is  very  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  should 
print  Twyue's  transcripts  when  they  could  print  at  no  greater  expen 
from  the  original  I'olls.  The  coroner's  roll  and  the  inquisitions  at  pp.  loOtj 
174  exist  in  the  Record  Office  ('  Coroner's  Roll,  No.  128  '),  whilst  the  pi 
roll  at  page  194  is  represented  by  no  less  than  seven  exemplars  (' Assi 
Rolls,  Nos.  701  to  710  ').  The  last  is  the  one  copied  by  Twyne»  and  ii 
has  not  the  merit  of  being  the  best  roll,  for  it  occasionalh'  oraits  a  won 
or  passage.  To  produce  a  satisfactory  text,  it  would  be  necessary 
collate  all  these  roUs,  for  they  are  not  absolutely  contexux>oraneoa 
since  one  justice's  roll  was  necessarily  copied  to  a  largo  extent  fro 
another's.  For  instance,  No.  709  says  that  qnidam  ignodis  posuit  sc  i' 
ccclcsiam  Dcafac  Mariaci  by  the  time  this  was  copied  into  No.  710  it  hnS, 
been  discovered  that  his  name  was  Thomas  de  (lodestowo  (p.  198,  No.  17)i] 
At  p.  108,  Nos.  19  and  tiO,  the  j>A'ja  dc  inoscqjtciulo,  William  1g  Horeani 
Ralph  Ic  Will,  are  converted,  by  erroneous  division,  into  defendants  in  tho 
next  case.  But  the  next  case  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  px'ocoedings,  for 
the  Ricardusct  Valcntinus,  who  are  so  strangely  coupled  with  the  plaintiira 
sureties,  are  Richard  de  Tangelc  and  Valentine  de  Taugole,  and  are  tho 
liwardian  dc  Valcntinia  of  tho  text,  Twyne  having  merged  them  into  one 
person  by  misreading |);vie<?t<:/os  Asj^raedicto,  Eitoi's  aboimd  in  the  personal 
names.  Thus  de  Candenc  (No.  23)  is  dc  Cundcvcrc  ;  de  Ebsofcnd  (No.  113)^ 
is  Elscfcud  (=Elsfield) ;  de  Etht/mbar  (No.  Gl)  is  de  C'o/Mm6ar[m]  jH 
Oijfrcwast  (No.  218  )  ts  Cij/reumst,  These  are  simply  a  few  readings  that 
I  have  compared  with  the  rolls,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  their  obviously 
corrupt  forms  in  the  printed  text.  It  is  evident  that  neither  Twyne  nor 
tho  editor  had  any  knowledge  of  medieval  legal  procedure.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  law  records  would  have  enabled 
them  to  correct  such  blunders  as  the  following:  page  198,  El  iit  scmIh 
qnaks  libcrari  debent  ejjiscojjo,  narratur  rci  Veritas  per  patriam,  for  ct  i 
sciatur  qualikr  deliberare  dchcant  episcopo,  inquiratur  rei  vcritus,  & 
At  page  229  we  read  :  consulcrntnm  est  quod  vades  ci  leij&m  dc  xii. 
viarcis ;  upon  which  the  editor  remarks  that  it '  appears  to  mean  that 
John  Morsh  [read  Ifcrse]  denies  that  ho  became  security  for  debt  or 
deposit,  and  that  he  had,  before  going  to  trial,  to  give  security  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  marks.'  What  would  Professor  ilailland  say  to  this  ?  Of 
course  the  reading  is  radial  si'  .rii.  nianu,  /.«>.  the  defi-ndant  is  ordered  to 
clear  himself  with  twelve  compurgators.  The  common  phrase  Idco  cxi- 
tjatur  (let  him  be  exacted,  i.e.  demanded   to  appear  before  outlawry  bo 
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pronounced  upon  him)  in  always  printed  LJeo  extra  ;  waiver  is  given  as 
trayucr  (p.  202)  ;  and  tlie  phrase  hahcant  ci/ro'jraphiini  [mcaxiln^  that  the 
parties  to  the  siiit  sbaE  have  an  indenture  recording  the  conditions  upon 
■which  they  agreed  to  settle  the  suit  by  license  of  the  court)  is  rendered 
into  the  nonsensical  hahcnt  Eyritm,  hubent  Oyrum,  which  have  aiiaeu 
throujtrh  misreading  the  capital  of  Cyrntn,  the  abbreviation  for 
cyroijiaphum. 

When  an  editor  who  is  so  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  procedure  as 
these  pages  show  the  late  professor  to  have  been  comments  upon  the 
legal  usages  of  the  period,  aa  he  does  in  the  prefatory  note,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  make  some  absurd  blunders.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  (p.  182)  that  '  the  action  of  the  Eyre  ....  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  is  now  exercised  by  a  grand  jury  ' ;  that  7iamium  vciituvi 
(p.  187)  '  is  a  right  of  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  cattle  on  the  gi-oinid 
of  trespass  or  damage';  and  that  £7rre«/af/<)  (p.  190)  was  the  technical 
n&me  for  a  royal  hcense  condoning  an  encroachment.  We  are  told,  with 
laudable  caution,  that  *  it  appears  the  coroners  were  bound  '  to  do  certain 
things,  as  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their  duties.  The  editor  clearly 
knew  nothing  of  the  statute  de  Coronatoribus.  In  the  same  manner  he 
reconstructs  infercntially  the  duties  of  various  ofHcers  at  the  eyre,  and  the 
list  of  matters  to  be  imiuired  into,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
the  Capitula  Itinens  and  other  literatm'e  of  the  eyrea.  BractoD  was  clearly 
to  him  'unknowe.'  One  woidd  hardly  suspect  that  the '  officer  in  the  king's 
service'  who  'informs'  the  justices  of  certain  things  is  that  august  person- 
age, the  king's  sergeant-at-law,  scniens  rojis  ad  ncgotia  sua pyoscquc7ida 
cL dcfcndenda.  At  p.  18U  we  arc  gravely  told  that  'a  person  who  finds 
the  body  [of  a  murdered  man]  makes  his  appearance,  and  gets  hanged  by 
the  judges  of  gaol  dehvery ;  why,  the  document  does  not  say.'  An  editor 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  keeping  these  rolls  would  have  known 
that  the  suspcjuns  est  (p.  218)  refers,  as  common  sense  requires,  to  the 
murderer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  primus  invodor  died  before  the  pro- 
ceedings here  recorded,  the  vcnit  of  Twync's  roll  being  a  mistake  for  obiit. 
The  editor  remarks  (p.  IHO)  that  a  man  is  fined  for  taking  *  money  from 
jurors,  for  giving  them  notice  of  their  assize,  and  (apparently)  their 
liabiUty  to  ser\'e.'  In  other  words,  the  jurors  bribed  him  to  do  his  duty, 
and  he  was  amerce<l  for  doing  it.  The  case  is  No.  03,  and  the  words  2^'<> 
iuratoribus  admoncmlis  dc  litraloribm  ct  assists  are  misread  an<l  wrongly 
extended  tor  pro  iuralvribus  amviovendis  de  iurutis  ct  nanisis.  Thus  the 
ofiRcer  was  really  fined  for  taking  bribes  to  exempt  jurors  from  serving. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Twyne  and  the  editor  fall  into  the 
pitfalls  caused  liy  the  use  of  iiir^  for  iutatus,  iurator,  and  iurala. 

These  early  eyre  rolls  couttiiu  such  invakuiblo  and  interesting  matter, 
giving  us  glimpses  of  the  everyday  life  and  manners  of  tlio  people  that 
cannot  bo  obtained  from  any  other  sources,  and  they  have  been  withal  so 
little  worked  at,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  when  one  of  them  is 
printed  in  a  mangled  and  inaccurate  manner.  For  this  is  not  a  copy  of 
the  rolls ;  it  is  only  a  series  of  extracts  made  by  Twj'ne.  I  have  not 
collated  the  rolls  with  the  present  text,  but  I  can  affirm  thjit  they  contain 
many  entries  of  greater  interest  than  some  of  those  selected  by  Twyne. 
id  the  same  remark  may  be  made  about  the  coroner's  roll.    The  Record 
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Office  possesses  no  less  thaii  eiglit  rolls  of  crown  pleas,  assizes,  ani  gaol 
deliveries  for  the  borough  and  coimty  of  Oxford  of  the  reign  of  Henry  m, 
which  we  may  hope  that  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  may  some  day 
make  available  for  the  study  of  history  and  law.  If  they  do  so,  care  mast 
be  taken  to  procure  a  competent  editor,  for  there  are  few  classes  of  records 
that  are  so  difficult  to  edit.  The  editor  of  the  present  volume  had  been 
working  for  many  years  at  manuscripts  of  this  period,  and  was  neverthe- 
less incompetent  to  edit  these  legal  proceedings.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  an  ability  to  read  medieval  hand- 
writing, by  no  means  render  a  man  capable  of  editing  legal  records. 

The  volume  also  contains  some  papers  relating  to  the  fray  on  St. 
Scholastica's  day,  taken  also  from  Twyne's  transcripts,  although  some  of 
them  occur  on  the  patent,  close,  and  charter  rolls,  papers  relating  to  the 
quaiTel  about  the  city  mills,  and  some  other  local  papers,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  building  of  tlie  tower  and  walls  of  New  College,  and  the  tower  of 
Merton  College ;  the  latter  is  reprinted  from  the  editor's  *  History  oi 
Agriculture  and  Prices.*  In  the  customs  to  be  taken  for  murage  at  p.  804 
the  following  corrections  should  he  made :  for  cavcnati  read  cnnevasi 
(canvas);  iov  sauntcz  rca^l  samilez;  for  tcandc  read  uaiulc  (woad);  for 
sJianis  rendshavis;  for  clalorum  reaA  clutorum.  Hero,  again,  the  enrol- 
ment might  have  been  found  on  the  patent  roll  with  little  trouble.  A 
word  should  be  said  for  the  excellent  index,  and  for  the  lists  of  jurors, 
tradesmen,  Ac,  and  the  '  Oxford  Directory '  at  five  dates  derived  from 
subsidy  rolls,  &c.  This  admirable  work  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  George  ^| 
Parker,  who  baa  corrected  in  the  index  many  blunders  in  the  names  ^^ 
given  in  the  text.  W.  II.  Stevenson. 
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Die    Geschichie  von   GrauhUiiden  in  ihren  Hauptzilgen,    Von  P.  C. 

Planta.     (Bern  :  K.  J.  Wyss.     1892.) 
Bk  Familk  von  Salis.    Von  P.  Nicolaus  von  Salis-Soglio.      (Lindau 

i.  B. :  J,  T.  Stettner.    1891.) 
Chronik  der  Familie  von  Planta.    Yon  P.  von  Planta.     (Ziirich :  Orell^^ 

Fiissli.    1802.)  M 

Bide  by  side  with  the  Swiss  confederation  there  grew  up  two  sisttT 
confederations— those  of  the  Vallais  and  of  the  Three  Leagues  of  Raetia — ^ 
which,  though  bound  to  it  by  many  and  close  ties,  did  not  become  part  of  ^| 
Switzerland  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  centm'y.  The  case  of  the 
Eaetian  confederation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  itself  the 
union  of  three  leagues,  the  relations  of  which  are  even  harder  to  unravel 
than  those  of  the  Raetian  confederation  to  the  Swiss  confederation.  We 
arc  apt  too  to  look  at  Eaetian  affairs  as  simply  part  of,  or  as  an  appendix 
to,  Swiss  history.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  till  the  publication  of 
the  first  book  on  our  list  there  was  absolutely  no  recent  and  trustworthy 
histoiy  of  the  Eaetian  loagaes,  for  Moor's  great  history  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  rendered  obsolete  by  the  monographs  and  researches  of  later 
writers.  Herr  von  Planta  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  ancient  Raetia,  and 
also  of  a  wonderfully  minute  and  acciu^ate  book  on  Haetia  in  feudal  times, 
when  it  was  parcelled  out  amongst  an  incredible  number  of  small  lords,j 
He  has  now  presented  historical  students  with  an   admirable  sketch  oj 
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Raetia  and  its  leagues  till  they  became  part  of  the  Swiss  confederation  in 
1808.  It  ia  very  concise,  but  extremely  clear,  while,  though  no  reftT- 
encea  are  given,  one  feels  that  one  can  imjilicitly  rely  on  the  author's  full 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  A  map  of  feudal  Raetia,  repro- 
luced  from  his  earlier  work,  is  a  useful  feature  of  a  very  useful  volume. 

'hose  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  Raetian  matters  may  care  to  know  the 

titles  of  two  recent  histories  of  the  two  great  families,  the  rivalry  of 

which,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  forms  the  chief  part 

[of  liaetian  history.     The  Salis  history  aeema  the  best  done,  and  contains 

lany  genealogies,  which  are  lacking  in  the  Planta  volume ;  the  Planta 
>k,   on    the  other  hand,  is  far  more  detailed.     Both  are  written  by 

lembers  of  the  respective  families,  and  in  each  the  family  history  is 

jterwoven  wth  the  general  history  of  Raetia. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 


^The  Life  of  George  Mason.    By  Kate  Mason  Rowland.    (New  York 
and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous,    1892.) 

The  subject  of  this  book  was  a  rich  Virginian  planter  who  was  bora  in 
1725  and  died  in  1792.  As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly  ho  played 
a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  War  of  Independence.  He  figured  yet 
more  promiuently  in  a  field  which  gave  fuller  scope  for  his  special  powers 
as  a  creator  and  critic  of  institutions  ia  the  federal  convention  of  17«7, 
and  in  the  Virginia  convention  which  in  the  next  year  discussed  and  at 
length  accepted  the  federal  constitution. 

The  book  begins  with  a  somewhat  unnecessarily  full  sketch  of  Mason's 
grandfather,  Captain  George  Mason,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  Vir- 
ginian politics  during  those  stirring  years  wliich  followed  the  Restoration, 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  but  a  spectator  in  the  most  important 
matter  of  all,  the  rebellion  of  1G7G — the  prototype,  as  the  writer  with  no 
very  obvious  reason  calls  it,  of  the  American  rubelUon  of  the  next  century. 
This  introductory  portion  of  the  book  is  somewhat  disproportionate,  but 
as  a  compensation  it  throws  much  light  of  a  very  interesting  kind  on  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  Virginia  while  yet  a  British  dependency. 
A  manuscript  written  by  Mason's  sou  gives  a  vivid  feature  of  a  great 
Virginian  plantation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  family  homo,  Gunston  Hall,  had  much  of  the  dignity  of  an  English 
manor  house,  with  its  elaborately  pbuited  avenues,  its  garden  and  deer 
park.  But  the  industrial  machinery  was  far  more  complex  than  that 
of  an  English  estate.  'My  father,'  says  John  Mason  (i.  lOlJ,  'had 
among  his  slaves  carpenters,  coopers,  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  tanners, 
curriers,  shoemakers,  spinners,  weavers  and  knitters,  and  even  a  distiller.* 
All  told,  these  made  up  an  industrial  population  of  five  hundred,  and  the 
whole  concern  was  managed  by  (icorge  Mason  and  his  sons  without  agent  or 
Ipverseer.  The  work  of  superintendence  was  in  part  delegated  to  '  trusty 
Blaves.'  One  can  easily  see  that  the  mischief  of  slavery  would  be  modified 
to  an  extent  which  would  disguise  its  essential  evils,  moral  aaid  econoniieal. 
One  can  see  too  how  valuable  the  plantation  system  was  as  a  training  ft)r 
mblic  hfe.    If  the  planter  was  to  keep  his  head  above  water  at  all,  he  had 
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to  be  at  onco  tho  manager  of  a  factory  and  the  mler  of  a  comiuonwcalth. 
It  reminds  one  too  how  hopeless  a  task  the  mother  country  had  set  beiself 
in  tho  attempt  to  subdue  tho  colonies.  A  community  thus  org^nis 
could  only  bo  held  in  subjection  either  by  the  occupation  of  ao  ov 
whelming  force  or  the  hideous  resource  of  a  servile  war.  Towns  were, 
the  author  points  out,  superfluous  when  all  necessaries  were  produced  at 
homo  and  all  luxuries  imported  from  over  seas,  and  where  every  planlat 
had  its  own  landing  wharf. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  of  Mason's  industry  and  ability  tlirove 
competition  with  his  neighbours,  and  left  to  his  children  seventy-fi^ 
tliousand  acres,  and  over  a  hundred  thousand  tkdlars'  worth  of  personaHj 
We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  such  a  system  must  have  weeded  out 
thriftless  and  incapable,  and  that  land  must  have  changed  hands  eaai? 
and  often.     Wo  see  a  trace  of  tliis  in  a  letter  written  by  Washington  in 
1730,  on  the  quf:4tion  of  non -importation.     Political  motives  apart,  many, 
ho  says,  would  welcome  the  system  as  giving  pretext  and  opportunity  fq 
retrenchment.     '  That  many  families  are  reduced  almost,  if  not  quite,  I 
penury  and  want  by  the  low  ebb  of  their  fortunes,  and  that  estates 
daily  soiling  for  the  chscharge  of  debts,  the  public  papers  furnish  too: 
nielancboly  proofs  '  (i.  138-41). 

Mason's  frugal  temper  and  aptitude  for  business  made  him  in  private 
life  other  than  a  typical  Virginian  planter.  But  as  a  politician  one  may 
fairly  say  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  a  landed  aristocracy  is 
specially  fertile.  He  had  much  in  common  with  the  Mamptlens  ami 
Eliots  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Havilea  and  Windhams  of  the 
eighteenth.  Their  assured  position,  their  temper,  their  self-respect  saves 
them  from  the  temptations  of  tho  place-hunter  and  the  political  gamester. 
A  public  career  is  but  one  incident  in  tlicir  ideal  of  life.  They  will 
usually  bo  among  the  opponents  of  arbitrary  power,  not  from  any 
passionate  sympathy  with  human  freedom,  but  from  a  souse  of  their 
own  importance  and  that  of  their  order,  and  from  tho  guidance  of  a 
critical  intellect. 

Mason,  however,  is  not  a  character  to  be  disposed  of  by  generalities. 
Ho  had,  I  think,  imperfections  and  limitations  that  his  biographer  over- 
looks. Slio  quotes  with  approval  a  statement  that  in  1788  he  stood  in 
tbe  opinion  of  his  Virginian'  contemporaries  higher  than  ^^^  n. 

If  so,  all  the  worse  for  their  judgment.     Yet  one  can  well  n:  id 

that  Mason  occupied  a  unique  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  generation. 
Ho  was,  in  a  sense,  a  practical  politician.  He  had,  that  is  to  say, 
perfectly  definite  opinions  on  most  of  the  great  questions  which  divided 
his  contemporaries.  He  never  shi-ank  from  declaring  those  opinions,  and 
in  declaring  them  he  showed  conspicuous  power  as  a  debater  and  an 
advocate.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  held  aloof  from  practical  politics,  as  the 
torm  is  usually  understood.  He  luid  no  ambition,  and,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  no  aptitude  as  an  organiser.  The  practical  details  of  those  pro- 
ccjsses  by  which  abstract  theories  are  embodied  in  laws  or  in  party  creeds 
do  not  seem  to  have  interested  or  concerned  him.  He  was  like  a  theorist 
who  works  out  the  strategy  of  a  campaign  in  his  cabinet  without  iroubUng 
about  questions  of  commissariat  or  ordnance.  Such  an  attitudo  has  its 
own  strength.    Ho  who  occupies  it  may  iu  some  great  crisis,  ^en  his 
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con>'ictiona  are  identical  vntii  the  working  creed  of  n  party,  strike  in  witli 
a  weight  and  effect  almost  denied  to  the  everyday  party  advocate.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  liable  to  distort,  to  imagine,  to  invent  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  on  which  his  theories  rest.  In  Mason  wo  see 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  position.  Of  his  contemporaries 
one  only,  his  groat  opponent,  Hamilton,  had  a  concei)tion  of  the  federal 
constitution  so  complete,  precise,  and  well  rounded.  And  if  Mason'a 
triumph  as  an  advocate  was  deferred,  yet  in  all  likelihood  few  men — first 
among  which  few  we  must  put  the  f»nleralist  loader,  John  Adams — could 
claim  a  larger  share  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  ftderahsm.  Yet  we 
constantly  feel  that  while  his  conclusions  follow  a  perfect  logical  se<pience 
from  his  premises,  these  premises  have  little  relation  to  the  working  parts 
of  human  nature. 

The  hfe  of  Mason  as  a  public  man  falls  into  two  distinct  sections,  one 
coinciding  with  the  War  of  Independence,  the  other  with  the  formation 
of  the  federal  constitution. 

In  the  Wai-  of  Independence  Afason  played  no  veiy  conspicuous  part. 
He  never  served  in  the  national  congress,  confining  liimself,  as  did  otlier 
able  and  eminent  men,  to  the  assembly  of  his  own  state.  His  biographer 
^Ipezns  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  contention  that  the  new  constitution 
of  Virginia  as  a  state  independent  of  Great  Britain  was,  together  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  preceded  it,  drafted  by  Mason.  The  task  undoubtedly 
suited  Mason's  special  powers  and  babit  of  mind.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
was  a  clear,  well-expressed  declaration  of  certain  broad  d  2»'i<>rl  doctrines 
of  human  freedom  which  were  then  in  the  air.  A  wi-iter,  quoted  in  this 
hfe  with  approval,  contrasts  Mason's  Bill  of  Flights  witb  cnilier  documents 
Buch  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Englisli  Bill  of  Rights,  Tbey,  ho  says, 
are  '  contracts  with  nobility  and  royalty,  compromises  with  dtjspotism,  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  in  a  ton©  of  disturbed  supplication 
and  prayer.  But  in  this  declaration  of  Mason's  man  seems  to  stand  erect 
on  all  the  majesty  of  his  nature  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  and 
equahty  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  and  to  declare 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  all  rulers  should  bo  controlled,  and 
in  which  all  governments  should  rest '  (i.  247).  Some  will  tbink  tliat 
it  is  a  harder  task  to  formulate  limited  and  concrete  demands  than  to 
declare  abstract  principles  whose  value  lies  in  their  application. 

The  whole  character  of  Mason's  Bill  of  Eights  is  uuhistorical.  That 
office  should  not  be  hereditary,  that  '  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  held  sacred,' 
tbat  in  all  cases  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power,  and  other  well-rounded  generalities  of  the  like  type  are  stated 
as  if  they  were  eternal  trutbs  for  all  time.  In  one  article  there  is  an  heroic 
bound  fiom  a  genera!  premise  to  a  special  application.  It  sets  forth 
'  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  govcniment,  and  therefore  that 
no  government  separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of 
Virginia  ought  to  be  created  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof,' 
One  naturally  aaka  how  the  general  principle  of  unifonnity  carries  with  it 
the  acceptance  of  any  special  area  as  the  unit  of  governm.ent.  The  reason- 
ing would  have  been  as  goo<l  as  if  '  the  British  empire '  on  the  one  side 
or  .lames  County  on  the  other,  had  been  substituterl  for  Virginia,  In 
real  truth  Mason  was  yielding  to  tho  temptation  which  in  all  ages  has 
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beset  those  who  aim  at  being  political  philosophers  and  men  of  affairs. 
He  was  startiui;  from  a  practical  conclusion,  and  inventing  an  abstract 
proposition  to  cover  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  preserved  by  Mason's  biographer  whlcli 
shows  any  specially  clear  perception  of  the  living  forces  which  were  at 
work  in  the  revolution.  At  the  outset  of  the  strufjsle  he  expresse«l 
himself  craphatically  as  to  the  absence  of  any  wish  for  independence^  and 
the  improbability  of  such  a  wish  arising.  So  had  many  of  his  contcmpo-^ 
raries,  but  few  put  it  as  strongly.  In  1770  he  wrote  (i.  150):  *  Thei 
are  not  five  men  of  sense  in  America  who  would  accept  of  independence : 
it  was  oftered.' 

Mason's  views  on  slavery  were  those  which  seem  to  have  been  held 
most  leading  Virginians  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.     He  does  not  seei 
to  have  been  troubled  by  the  incompatibihty  of  negi'o  slavery  with  hi 
abstract  doctriues  of  human  equality.     But,  like  Wasliingtou,  he  clearlj 
saw  its  practical  evils.     Ilia  biographer  rather  understates    the  caa 
when  ho  aays  (i.  227) :  '  There  was  no  question  then  as  to  its  righl 
eousness,  but  among  many  thoughtful  minds  there  was  much  doubt 
to  its  expediency.'     That    understates  Mason's    attitude.      When  at  a 
later  day  the  federal  constitution  was  being  fiashioued  and  the  question  of 
slavery  came  up,  Mason  denounced  it  in  language  sober  indeed  and  un- 
rhetorical  but  full  of  weight.    *  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactured 
The  poor   despise   labour  when  performed  by  slaves.     They  prevent 
euiigralion  of  whites  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.     The] 
produce  the  most  pernicious  effects  on  manners.     Every  master  of  slaves 
is  born  a  petty  tyrant.    They  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country. 
He  held  it  essential  hi  every  point  of  view  that  the  general  governmont 
should  Lave  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery.'     That  dcclaratic 
from  so  vehement  a  champion  of  states'  rights  us  Mason,  was  the  strongc 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  convictions.     Ho  was  plainly  of  that  school 
who  saw  the  slave  question  looming  ahead  full  of  danger  to  the  repubho, 
but  who,  baftied  in  all  attempts  at  reform  by  the  violence  of  extreme  men 
on  each  side,  gave  up  the  problem  in  despair. 

Mason's  chief  contribution  to  the  controversial  literature  of  the 
revolution  was  a  letter  written  in  17GC  to  the  committee  of  merchants 
in  London  (i.  SBl).  He  there  avoids  any  abstract  declaration  of  rigU| 
and  is  practically  at  one  with  Burke.  *  We  do  not,'  he  says,  'deny  tl 
Buprcnie  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonics  ;  but  it  is  a  powi 
which  a  wise  legislature  will  exercise  with  extreme  tenderness  and  caution.' 
For  the  work  of  so  astute  a  reasoner  this  letter  contains  a  curious 
fallacy.  Mason  argues  that  if  the  debtor  in  America  is  unable  to  pay  bis 
English  creditor,  not  only  will  that  creditor  lose,  but  a  whole  chain  of 
creditors.  They  would  in  his  words  '  overturn  one  another  like  a  set  of 
ninepins.'  He  forgets  that  if  one  creditor  can  pass  his  loss  on  to  tl 
next,  he  himself  at  least  escapes. 

Tlif  formation  of  the  federal  conatitutiou  gave  Mason  a  field  suite 
to  Ilia  special  powers.  His  dread  of  a  strong  central  government  vfi 
formed  and  clearly  expressed  some  four  years  before  the  convention  mt 
Even  that  *  rope  of  sand,'  the  revolutionary  congress,  was  apparently  tc 
strong  for  his  taste.     His  biographer  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing 
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him  a  paper  of  inatractions  issued  to  the  two  representatives  of  Fairfax 
county  in  tho  Virginia  assembly  (ii.  48).  It  protests  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  central  government  may  levy  taxes.  The  arguments 
brought  forward  to  justify  it  would,  the  writer  aaya,  go  far  to  justify  the 
policy  of  George  III  and  Grenvilk'. 

Throughout  the  Philadelphia  convention  Mason  was  the  watchful 
opponent  of  every  attempt  to  aggrandise  the  central  government  at  the 
expense  of  the  states.  Ilia  viewa  on  this  matter  re-sted  on  much  the 
same  foimdation  as  those  of  Jefferson.  He  was  the  Virginia  planter 
proud  of  the  old  dominion,  loving  it  in  his  heart  better  than  the  union, 
dreading  and  distrusting  the  influence  of  New  England  merchants.  He 
was  also,  though  no  doubt  less  consciously  than  Jefferson,  the  disciple  of 
Bousseau,  filled  with  vague  uuhistorical  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  man 
end  the  tyranny  of  governments.  It  never  seems  to  have  entered  into 
liason's  mind  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  New  World  disposed  of  tho 
old  dangers  and  created  a  set  of  now  ones.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the 
old  bugbears  of  monarchical  authority  and  standing  armies ;  ho  wholly 
overlooked  the  overwhelming  powtr  of  public  opinion  in  a  conimunity  where 
lU  were  equal,  not  by  the  decree  of  man,  bat  by  tho  conditions  of  nature. 

Mason  and  his  alhes  were  beaten  alike  in  the  Philadelphia  convention 
and  in  that  of  hig  own  state  for  the  ratification  and  acceptance  of  the 
constitution.  But  tlteir  anti-fi.'deral  views,  modified  indeeil  to  somo 
extent  by  practical  necessities,  won  a  complete  though  tardy  triumph. 
That  triumph  was  due  fully  aa  much  to  the  errors  of  the  federalists  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  tactical  skill  of  their  oppont-nts.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  advocacy  of  Mason  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  the  final 
▼ictoiy  of  the  democrats.  To  Jefferson,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  anti-federal 
i^)ctrine  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  as  the  leader  and  organiser  of  tho 
l|^y.  belongs  tho  chief  credit  of  the  victory.  But  wo  may  be  sm-e  that 
Mason's  sober,  well- reasoned ,'unimpassioned  pleading,  his  niitis  sapietitia, 
told  with  many  who  would  have  been  repelled  by  Jefferson's  blustering 
nonsense  about  the  tree  of  liberty  and  the  blood  of  tyrants.  The  anti- 
federal  creed  had  not  only  to  win  the  masses,  it  had  to  disarm  tho  sus- 
picions of  Virginian  aristocrats,  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  tho  middle 
states,  of  New  Englanders,  such  as  Pickering,  in  whom  much  of  the 
Puritan  spirit  yet  lingered.  To  such  Jefferson  was  but  a  reckleso 
tans-culotte.  Who  could  dread  anything  revolutionary  in  democratic 
doctrine  when  it  was  preached  by  the  wealthy  planter,  bound  by  no  party 
obligations,  wholly  detached  from  tho  strife  of  wh'e-pullers  and  place- 
hunters,  emerging  from  his  studious  leisure  to  apply  his  political  philo- 
sophy to  affairs  ?  From  that  poiirt  of  view  the  position  which  this  hook 
assigns  to  Mason  among  American  public  men  is  hardly  beyond  his 
deserts.  John  A.  Doile. 
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The  Campaupi  of  Waterloo.    By  John  Codman  Ropes. 
(London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1893.) 


Upon  general  grounds  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  presumption 

that  military  history  cannot  be  properly  written  except  by  military  men. 

Yet  every  now  and  then  appears  a  book  which  proves  that  this,  like  other 
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preMuraptious,  is  not  absolute.  Among  sncli  books  must  be  placed  this 
voltiiiit'  on  the  cainpaij^n  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  Ropes  has  made  himself. 
master  of  the  copious  literature  (most  of  it  written  by  disUno;uis 
soldiers)  which  has  been  devoted  to  tlio  Waterloo  campaign.  He 
brought  to  bear  npon  that  literature  a  calm  judicial  temper,  easier, 
doubt,  to  an  American  than  to  a  member  of  any  of  the  nations  which 
partook  in  the  great  strugf^le ;  a  power  of  weighing  evidence  and  of 
allowing  for  the  inaccuracy  or  prejudice  of  even  the  most  competent 
witnesses;  a  fine  art  of  marshalling?  facts;  and  a  pellucid  style  thrcn 
which  tho  facti^  appear  in  their  just  proi^ortiou. 

lie  has  framed  his  work  on  apian  which  suits  it  to  the  comprehcnsi 
alike  of  expert   and   of    inexpert   reatlers,  throwing   the   discussion 
di.spult-d  questions  into  notes    at    the  end   of    each    chapter  or  into 
appcmlices.      A  map  of  the  country  in  which  the  campaign  took  p 
another  of  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  and  a  list  of  authoritiog,  modest! 
termed  partial  although  extending  to  upwards  of  ninety  items,  enhai 
tho  usefulness  of  Jfr.  liopes'  history,    A  complete  atlas  of  mapa  ill 
traling  the  campaign  is  published  separately. 

In  estimating  tho  position  of  tho  antagonists  when  tho  caropai 
began,  Mr.  Hopes  points  out  tliat  the  French  army  was  no  longer  sn 
a  perfect  instrument  as  in  some  of  Napoleon's  earlier  campaigns.  It  wi 
indeed,  largely  composed  of  veterans  returned  to  Fiance  by  the  peace 
IMII.  Tut  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  by  tho  restored  Bour! 
government  had  lessened  its  efficiency  for  Niipoleon's  purposes.  Ti 
Bucccfs,  and  luxury  had  abated  the  warlike  efficiency  of  its  chiefs.  N 
did  Napoleon  make  the  Lest  use  of  tho  generals  available,  Soult,  w 
ha  I  so  oftin  hehl  a  separate  command,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
chief  of  Lht»  staff,  for  which  he  was  necessarily  somewhat  unsuit 
Grouchy,  a  man  not  remarkable  for  ability  or  experience,  wag  made 
marshal  and  entrusted  with  tasks  beyond  his  power.  Davoust,  a  gene 
inferior  to  none,  was  left  uselesM  at  Paris.  On  tlie  other  hand  Mr.  Uo; 
treati  as  at  least  exaggoratod  the  familiar  story  of  Napoleon's  physi 
i!ecay.  Ho  shows  that  Napaloon's  personal  activity  in  the  canipaign, 
not  Qqaa.1  to  old  performances,  was  as  nmch  as  could  bo  expected  in 
man  of  forty-fix  and  wotdil  have  been  deemed  remarkal»lo  in  any  oth 
general.  Napoleon'H  plan  of  canipaign,  aceordiug  to  Mr.  Ropes,  has 
often  misunderstood.  It  has  been  said  that  he  meant  to  thrust  himself 
between  tho  Prussians  and  the  Anglo -Dntcli,  so  as  to  defeat  them  sep 
ralely.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  ho  aimed  at  defeating  til 
Prussians  first  in  order  that  he  might  fccparale  them  from  the  Angl 
Dutch.  The  Prussians  lay  nearer  to  tho  French  frontier,  and  tho  boilini 
ardour  of  Dliicher  was  moro  easily  provoked  to  fight  than  tho  calm 
prudence  of  Wellington.  Oddly  enough,  tlio  two  generals  had  rnnde  uo 
concerted  arraiigenKut  for  the  case  of  an  attack  by  the  French,  although 
they  had  agreed  upcn  llio  proper  steps  in  the  case  of  an  inmsiou  of 
France. 

The  passago  of  Iho  Snmbro  by  the  French  army  was  effect 
on  IT)  .June  wilh  entire  snccess,  except  that  (he  1st  corps  command 
by  Count  d  Frlon  vias  lagging  behind.  Hence  some  delay  in  the  opei 
tious  on  the  following  day  ;  for  Napoleon  would  not  assail  tho  Prussi 
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Ligiiy  until  Ney  was  in  a  position  to  attack  the  Auglo-Dutch 
Quatrc  Binia.     Mr.  Ropes  .ar^fues  with  gi^cat  ability  that  Napoloon  at 

ji-^'ny  was  quite  equal  to  liimsolf,  I'Otii  in  llie  ^'PUfml  conception  nf  the 
battle  and  in  its  execution.  Dut  Key,  he  coMsiilers,  made  grave  luistakeg 
at  Quatre  Bras.  Ho  ha<l  a  fine  opportunity.  For  the  Prussians,  according 
to  Mr.  Ropes,  had  resolved  to  fight  at  Ligny  without  any  definite  assu- 
rance of  help  from  Wellington,  who  took  no  stops  to  concentrate  his  army 
at  Qnatro  Bras  until  the  nioming  of  lO  June.   Thus  for  some  time  Quatro 

Iras  was  not  occupied  in  force,  and  reinforcements  came  np  at  eonsideitiblG 
intervals.  Had  Ney  at  once  assembled  all  the  troops  placed  under  his 
command  and  fallen  promptly  on  Quatre  Bras,  the  Anglo-Dutch  must 
have  been  driven  out  and  badly  lieaten.     As  it  was,  the  1st  corps  cauio 

Kp  late  and  was  diverted  towards  Ht.  Aniand,  where  its  appearance  served 
)  embarrass  Napoleon,  who  could  not  tell  wliether  they  were  friends  or 
>es,  and  thus  delayed  his  final  stroke  in  the  battle  of  Ligny.  On  the  17tli 
oth  Ney  and  Napoloon  were  wanting  to  the  occasion.     Ney  did  nothing  all 
uie  morning,  ajid  allowed  the  Knglish  to  evacuate  Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  also  did  nothing  for  some  hours.   In  the  afternoon 
le  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  saw  how  much  had  been  left  undone, 
id  pressed  our  retreat  with  fury.     But  he  hail  committed  another  grave 
iistake  in  sending  Grouchy  to  pursue  the  Prussians  with  verbal  orders 
rhich  Implied  that  they  had  retired  towards  their  base,  the  fortress  of 
Tamur,  forgetting  that  they  might  have  gone  the  other  way  to  reinforce 
I      ^Velli^gton.     Later   in   the   day  Napoleon   received   information  wdiicli 
^Btiggested  this  contingency,  and  he  then  sent  to  Grouehy  irn'tkn  orders 
^^rhich,  if  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  might  have  been 
adequate  to  the  occasion.    Theao  orders,  according  to  Mr.  Roiws,  were 
suppressed  by  Grouchy  in  his  account  of  the  eanipaigu,  so  as  to  transfer 
tho  main   reproach  of  failuie  from  himself  to  Napoleon.     IIo  behaved 

Rroughout  with  a  slackness  and  a  want  of  initiative  which  proved  how 
i-itaken  Napoleon  had  been  iij  trusting  him  so  deeply. 
Mr.  Ropes  points  out  that  Wellington's  resolution  to  stand  and  fight 
at  Waterloo  with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  in  coherence,  and  in 
artillery  to  the  French  army  could  only  have  been  justified  by  the  con- 
^dent  hope  of  Prussian  help.     He  accepts  the  story  of  Wellington  having 
Men  alone  to  Wavre   on  the  night  of  the  17tli  to  see  Bliicher  and  to 
mcert  measures  with  him.     It  is  curious  to  note  the  strength  of  tho 
uasons  both  for  believing  and  for  disbelieving  this  simple  story.     Mr. 
>pes  does  full  justice  to  WeUhigton's  skill  in  marshalling  his  army,  and 
bis  courage  and  conduct  throughout  tlio  battle.     lie  points  out  tlie 
rave  en-ora  connnitled  by  Napoloon  in  rot  sending  more  frequent  in- 
tions  to  Grouchy,  and  in  delating  his  attack  on  the  English  till  noon, 
tboQgh  ho  had  nothing  to  fear  from   the  hourly  approach  of  the 
iiaus.     He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  tho  actual  battle  was 
with  very  little  skill  by  tho  French.     ITougoumont  was  assailed  in 
way  at  once  wasteful  and  ineffectuaL     Too  little  use  was  made  of  their 
iperiority  in  artillery.     Tho  formation  adopted  in  the  grwid  attack  of 
Srlon's  corps  on  tho  English  Ime  was  ao  clumsy  as  greatly  to  increase 
\(i   slaughter.     For   what    was    done   snbseqviently,    Ney   rather   than 
ipoleon  was  responsible.     Napoleon  left  the  battle  with  tJie  English  to 
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head  the  resistance  against  the  Prussian  advance.  He  was  justified  in  so 
doing,  for  if  the  Prussians  were  not  driven  back,  he  was  undone,  whilst  the 
EngUah,  even  if  they  held  their  ground,  would  be  too  weak  to  force  the 
French  position.  Had  Grouchy,  when  first  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  at  Waterloo,  marched  straight  in  that  direction  as  Gerard  advisedi 
he  would  Mr.  Ropes  thinks,  have  retarded  the  Prussians  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  English  would  have  been  overwhelmed. 

F.  C.  MOSTAOCE. 
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Historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
J.G.BouiiiNOT,C."M.G.,LL.D.,  li.C.L.   (Montreal:  W.  Foster Broi 
&Co.     1892.) 

Tni8  very  complete  book  contains  a  narrative  of  the  past,  and  a  descri] 
tiou  of  the  present  of  Cupe  Breton  Island.    The  text  is  supplemented 
jiumerous  notes  and  appendices  of  great  vtdue  to  students  of  Ameri' 
history,  and  it  i.s  illustrated  by  various  maps  and  plates.     It  would  have 
been  well  if  a  good  modern  map  of  the  island  had  been  added,  for 
benefit  of  readers  to  whom  Cape  Breton  is  a  little- known  corner  of  Briti 
North  America.    Of  Dr.  Bouriuot's  qualifications  for  writing  on  thS 
subject  it  ia  superfluous  to  speak. 

The  history  of  Cape  Breton  may  ahnost  be  said  to  be  in  miniature  the 
history  of  North  America.  Nearly  all  the  elements  which  made  up  the 
story  of  the  whole  are  to  be  found  also  iu  the  story  of  this  one  small  parL 
One  of  its  capes  was  possibly  the  landfall  of  the  Cabots.  Its  name  re 
the  Breton  sailors  of  St.  Malo,  unless  we  adopt  the  alternative  the 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bourinot,  and  believe  that  it  was  christened  by  the 
Basques  after  a  headland  on  the  south-western  '  coast  of  France.  It 
connected  with  Newfouudlnnd  and  the  cod-fisheries.  It  was  comiec' 
with,  if  not  included  in,  Acadia,  and  the  author  tells  us  that  there  are  m 
fourteen  thouyand  or  more  French  Acadians  iu  the  irihind.  On  the  ot 
hand,  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  first  patent  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and, 
the  close  of  tlie  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  so  large 
the  Scotch  immigration,  that '  Cape  Breton  from  that  time  was  no  Ion 
a  French,  but  a  Scotch  colony '  (p.  84).  It  was  one  of  the  outposts  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  of  New  France,  Its  fortress  of  Louisbourg  was  taken 
New  England  colonists.  Restored  to  France  by  tlie  British  government, 
retaken,  and  kept,  it  proved  its  title  to  be  a  British  colony  by  the  usji 
squabbles  between  governors  and  councils,  and  by  remonstrances  agai 
union  with  Nova  Scotia,  which  took  place  in  1820.  A  petition 
separation  from  Nova  Scotia  was  referred  to  and  rejected  by  the  judicia 
committee  of  the  privy  council  us  late  ii5  1846,  and  the  despatch  which 
communicated  the  decision  to  the  colony  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  colonial  secretary. 

Several  great  names  occur  in  the  history  of  Cape  Breton,  notably  that 
of  Wolfe,  who,  in  the  final  taking  of  Louisbourg  by  the  English 
tinguished  himgelf  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  on 
the  soul  and  impiUse  of  the  enterprise '  (p.  75).     Cook,  it  seems,  i 
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the  same  sloge ;  and,  some  years  later,  in  1781,  the  famous  French 
saman,  La  Ptrouse,  wis  engaged  in  a  sea-fight  oflf  Sydney  harbour.  But 
rhatever  nieu  of  ronowni  \isitetl  Cape  Breton  in  peace  or  war,  and  however 
triking  were  the  two  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  the  main  feature  of  the  history 
of  Cape  Breton  in  past  cfnturies,  as  indeed  of  North  America  generally, 
is  the  extraordinary  blunders  which  were  made  by  English  and  French 
alike.  In  their  dealings  with  the  French  in  North  America,  the  British 
government  always  seem  to  have  almost  been  at  pains  to  invito  new 
disputes  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
dates  the  interminable  wrangle  over  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  That 
ime  treaty  left  Cape  Breton  to  France,  while  assigning  Acadia  to  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  giving  both  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
rival  nations.  In  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  treaty,  tho  English 
appear  to  have  made  the  fatuous  suggestion  that  Cape  Breton  should  be 
held  in  common  by  both  powers,  although  experience  of  jouit  occupatior 

tin  Newfoundland  might  surely  have  precluded  any  such  proposal.     Tht 
French,  however,  demanded  and  were  given  full  and  sole  sovereignty  of 
Ihe  island,  which,  thenceforward,  under  the  name  of  He  Royale,  '  com- 
menced to  bo  an  influential  factor  in  the  affairs  of  New  France  '  (p.  21), 
Louisbourg  being  fortified,  and  becoming  a  standing  menace  to  the  English 
both  in  Newfoundland  and  in  the  New  England  colonies.     Neglected  by 
the  home  government,  the  Puritans  of  New  England  helped  themselves, 
and  in  1746  besieged  and  took  Louisbourg.     The  expedition,  though  backed 
by  an  English  squadron,  was  composed  entirely  of  colonial  le^ea,  mainly 
from  Massachusetts  ;  it  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  colonists,  and 
its  commander,  Pepperell,  wsis  frum  the  border  district  of  Maine.     '  Tho 
Buccess  of  the  enterprise  fiom  its  beginning  to  its  end  must  be  attributed 
to  the  energy  and  daring  of  the  colonists,  and  no  Knghah  statesman  ven- 
^■lured  to  suggest  it '  (p.  97).     What  the  British  government  did  was  to  give 
^B)ack  Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg  to  France  three  years  later,  in  174H, 
to  deprive  the  New  Englanders  of  the  fruits  of  their  energy  and  daring, 
and  once  more  to  expose  them  to  Fretich  attack,  until  in  1758  Louisbourg 
fell  again  and  finally  into  English  hands. 
^^      But  if  the  English  bhmdered  biidly  in  America,  the  French  blundered 
^Worse ;  or  ratlior  it  may  be  said  that  corruption  and  dissensions  among 
the  French  officials,  the  result  of  a  corrupt  government  at  home,  betrayed 
and  ruined  the  hiterests  of  France.     Ho  much  may  be  learnt  from  Dr. 
Bnurinot's  narrative,  as  well  as  from  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Parkman's  series. 
Even,  however,  if  the  repreKontatives  of  France  had  all  possessed  the  high 
character  and  the  skill  of  Montcalm,  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  would  in  tho  long  run  have  been  diflferent.     Tho  English 
colonised  America  in  a  sense  in  which  the  French  never  did.     They  had 
^^ numbers  on  their  side;  they  had,  to  quote  Di'.  Bourinot'a  words  (p.  (51), 
^■Fthe  great  current  of  active  thought  and  enterprise  which  developes  a 
^Kiation.'     These  characteristics  and  qualiti<'S  were  wanting  to  the  French. 
^pThey  took  the  Old  World  intf)  the  New  ;  they  perpt  tuated  and  stereotyped 
r       it.     They  had   policy,  iliey  had   organisation,  they  had   chivalry ;   but, 
.before  they  lost  America,   their  system  had  heconie  an  anHchronii?m. 
[America  was  not  the  land  for  a  feudal  system,  or  for  political  or  religions 
despotism  ;  and  the  flowing  tide  was  with  the  English^  because,  -wnlh  all 
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theii-  faults,  tlioy  wore,  what  the  Froncli  were  not,  Amoricana— in  and 
of  the  New  WorhL 

Dr.  Bouriiiot's  book  has  left  little  or  nothing  more  to  bo  told  of  Cape 
Breton  by  futare  writers.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  overladen  with  details,  and 
would  perl  nips  havo  boon  more  attrat-tive.  if  some  of  tbe  learning 
embodied  in  the  main  text  had  swelk'd  instead  the  notes  and  the  appondice-i. 
The  author's  assertion  !p.  15)  that  Sir  Humphrey  Ciilbcrt's  expedition 
to  Newfomidland  had  no  other  results  than  Gilbert's  death  and  *  a  barren 
assertion  of  a  claim  of  soverei^ty  "  is  open  to  question ;  and  he  makes 
an  amuainj^'  slip  of  the  pen,  when  (p.  bJl)  he  speaks  of  'the  famous 
agitator,  David  Hume.'  Verily,  a  generation  has  arisen  which  knows 
not  Joseph.  C.  P.  Lucuvs. 


Hisloirc  rorlemcntairc  da  la  Sccondc  lii^publiqiic ;  snivie  d'uuc  ixiilc 
Iltxtoire  dti  Second  Empire.  Par  Eugene  Sfulleu,  Depute.  (Paris ; 
Felix  Alcau.    1891.) 

M.  Si'ULLEU  writes  as  a  politician  for  politicians.     The  object  of  his  hook 
is,  ho  himself  tolls  us,  not  purely  historical.     Ho  hopes,  by  pointing  out 
the  errors  and  n>istakos  made  in  1H4H,  to  guard  the  republicans  against 
a  similar  failure  in  the  future.     It  follows  thiit  tlu"  chief  intore.st  of  iho 
work  lies  in  the  criticism  on  men  and  actions,  and  English  students  of 
French  history  will  find  much  to  learn  from  his  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  period  of  French   hitjtory.     Tbe  book   was  conceived,  and 
some  of  it  was  written  and  published  in  1800,  when  the  writer  was 
associated  with  Gambetta  in  his  attack  on  the  Empire.     To  this  period 
especially  belongs  '  The  Short  History  of  the  Second  Empire,'  which  is 
added  at  the  end  ;  this  is  in  consequence  nothing  but  an  eloquent  party] 
pamphlet,  the  only  value  of  which  is  that  it  recalls  to  the  reader  tho 
Blrttj:^des  and  hopes  of  the  time.     In  the  '  History  of  the  Second  Republic 
the  judgment  is  more  mature,  and  the  history  more  complete,  though 
hero  the  author  conlines  himself  entirely  to  the  history  of  tho  constituent  i 
and  legislative  assemblies.    This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  dis-' 
cuysion  on  tho    various   political  questions  that   are  raised  ;  it  will  bo 
enough  to  f?ay  that  M,  SpuUer,  a  thorough  follower  of  Gambetta,  sees  ia 
tho  adoption  of  universal  suffrage  tho  one  solution  to  all  political  diffi- 
culties.   In  praise  of  universal  suffrage  he  uses  his  fieriest  eloquence,, 
and  m  the  deparlm-e  from  a  loyal  adherence  to  tliia  principle  bo  sees  thai 
cause  for  the  ruin  of  the  Kcpublic.     Politically,  the  most  interesting  partj 
is  the  criticism  of  the  socialist  party,  and  his  discussion  of  the  causes* 
that  led  to  tho  insurrection  of  June.     Socialism  he  regards  as  impossible, 
because  in  a  governnietit  of  univeraa!  flufFrage  a  majority  must  alwayaj 
decade,  and  the  workmen  in  factories  are  a  minority.     The  bourgeois  anc 
the  peasants  form  a  majority  bound  to  maintentmce  of  the  .social  order^ 
L'tilablissement  dit  sulTraijo  uniocrsel  a  eu  pour  cffcl  dc  rcndre  conserva- 
tciirs  dc  I'ordrc  n^pHhlicain  tons  les  paysam  qu'il  a  ^voquds  d  la  t>i/^  poli- 
tique en  leur  donnanl  Ic  bullctiu  dc  vole.    Lcs  ouvricrs  salari^  sont  un 
minorii6  en  France^  ct  c'est  ce  qu'ils  s'obstincnt  d  ue  point  reconnaitrc  ^ 
ayant  pris  Vh^ahiindc  dc  sc  designer  aux  luasses  sous  Ic  nom  de  peiiple,  ils : 
8C  considirent  comrne  tout  le  peupk,  comme  la  nation  tout  entire.  II  n'ij  i 
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1$  de qiiatrlenic  Hat^ct  la  revolution lynlitiqiic  ct  socMlcqucles  Fravrnis  out 
vouhi  fairc  cut  aujotird'hui  accomplic.  The  lesson  he  draws  from  the  history 
of  the  second  repuhlic  is  that  when  uiiiversal  siiffrajjehas  hoon  efttahli^hed, 
all  is  done  that  is  necessary,  i>ro\nde(l  the  nation  will  loyally  work  within 
the  limits  of  its  constitution  with  wisdom  and  self- restraint.  This  is  quito 
true ;  but  the  criticism  suj^.tjestod  by  the  story  ho  liimself  tells  so  fully  and 
fairly,  is  tliat  in  a  government  founded  on  revolution,  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  tliis  wisdom  and  self-restniint.  Docs  not  nniversal  sufTrage,  as  lio 
interprets  it,  mean  class-warfaro :  the  war  between  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  and  bourgeois,  and  the  minority  of  the  workmen,  a.  war  wliich 
inevitably  loads  to  repeated  attempts  by  the  minority  to  cstablisli  by  forcf 
and  arms  thoir  rule  over  the  majority  ?  J.  W.  IIeadlam, 


On  the  Study  of  Ecotwmic  History.    An  introductory  iocturo  delivered 
I  before  Harvard  University,  January  4,    1803.     (Reprinted  from  the 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vii.  2.)     By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 

Professor  Ashley's  chief  contentions  may  be  digested  into  three  proposi- 
tions capable  of  expression  as  follows  :  First,  that  for  the  avera-^e  student 
there  is  much  greater  opportunity  for  doing  genuine  work  in  the  domain 
of  historical  investigation  than  in  that  of  pure  theory.     Secondly,  that  in 
^■Dursuing  his  investigation  he  reiiuiresbut  a  slender  acquaintance  with  nhat 
^Bro  may  call  general  theory.     Tbirdly,  that  the  study  of  economic  history 
^Bivolvesa  fair  average  acquaintance  with  general  historj'.    All  these  pro- 
^Bositions  contain  a  largo  ekment  of  truth,  but  the  truths  tliey  contain,  at 
^PJeust  so  far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned,  require  explatiatiou  by  way 
'      of  modification  or  sui^pleuient.     The  lliird  proposition  is  obviou.s,  the  moro 
^^bvious  the  more  attention  is  dircct;3d  to  the  necessary  connexion  exist- 
^Ksg  between   the  economic  and  the  contemporary  political  conditions 
^and  events  of  any  one  period,     liut  to  turn  to  thoso  which^  if  correct,  are 
not  so  obviously  correct ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  proposition  wliich  touches 
on  the  probable  utility  of  the  average  student,  all  teachers  of  economics 
|Will  probably  agree  with  the  views  expounded  in  the  lecture.     There  aro 
lany  ways  of  treating  historical  investigations  into  economic  couditionK, 
id  even  those  who  adopt  the  least  connuendable  of  these  will  produce 
)me  result  which  may  at  lea^t  serve  as  useful  material  for  others.     On 
je  other  hand,  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  handling  of  dfductive  economics 
of  little  value  to  any  one.     With  regard  to  the  need  of  theoretic  kuow- 
!ge  on  the  part  of  the  historical  investigator,  much  will  depend  on  the 
Riibjoct  of   the  in%'(:-itig.itii)n.     In  some  branches  of  economic  isiquiry  a 
sound  theoretical  kuowledge  would  st?em  invaluable.     How,  for  instance, 
would  an  investigator,  destitute  of  such  a  preparation,  set  about  his  task 
^nif  inquiry  into  a  period  where  mom-tary  changes  by  depreciation  or  olher- 
^Hprise  form  an  important  eb->meiitl*     Take,  again,  tbe  diflicuUies  in  the 
^Aray  of  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  trade 
^Mietween  different  countries,  let  us  say  England  and  France  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  without  a  reference  to  the  theory  of  international 
trade.  Professor  Ashley  uistances  the '  Village  Community  *  of  Mr.  Seebohm 
.afid  the  '  Life  and  Labour  in  London  '  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  as  illustrations 
work  possessing  a  high  economic  value  and  yet  uninfluenced  or  un- 
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assisted  by  abstract  economics.    He  might  instance  the  census  reta 
for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  quite  true.   But  these  examples  only  show 
want  of  necessary  connexion  in  particular  cases,  just  as  Professor  Bohmt 
Bawerk's  *  Positive  Theory  of  Capital '  and  Professor  Edgeworth's  matbe 
matical  investigations  furnish  instances  of  the  work  which  may  be  do 
without  apparent  use  of  economic  history.    But  it  would  be  unwise 
conclude,  on  the  basis  furaished  by  cases  such  as  these,  that  there  is  no 
strong  general  connexion  between  the  two  methods  of  research.    In  some 
instances  one,  in  some  the  other,  is  of  the  greater  importance.     Bound 
though  his  leading  i>osition  is,  Professor  Ashley  seems  to  undervalue  t 
assistance  which  the  historical  inQuirer  may  receive  from  a  good  und 
standing  of  economic  theory.  E.  C.  K.  Gonker. 
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The  Fclloios  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.    By  the  late  Rev. 
F.  R.  RAl^•Es,  M.A.    Edited  by  Fii.\nk  Renaud,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 

(Manchester :  Printed  for  the  Chetham  Society.    1891.) 

These  volumes,  which  worthily  complete  the  late  Canon  Raines's  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  are  of  great 
and  permanent  value  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  genealogy.  They 
necessarily  touch  at  many  points  the  ecclesiastical  and  general  history  of 
England  for  four  centuries,  and  afford  many  hints  to  the  re\'iser  of  Wood's 

•  Athenro  '  and  of  Walker's  '  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.'    Christopher  de 
Urswick  {p.  27)  figures  in  8hakesix?are'B  '  Richard  the  Third.'     A  pogsihl^f 
confusion  between  Reginald  Pole  and  his  namesake,  the  cardinal,  may  b^^ 
avoided  by  reference  to  the  note  at  pp.  88,  39  ;   and  a  similar  confusion 
between  two  William  Bulleynes  by  consulting  p.  4ft.    Entries  regardin(^B 
John  Bradford  '  the  martyr  '  occur  at  pp.  40,  40, 52  ;  and  some  interestinj^^ 
details  of  Turton's  Hbrary  at  pp.  41-45.    At  p.  54  Dr.  Pendleton,  of  Man- 
chester, figures— why,  it  is  difficult  to  see — as  one  of  the  candidates  fc 
the  distinction  of  *  vicar  of  Bray.'      The  *  popish  griefs '  which  afflicte 
another  fellow  (p.  66)  will  appeal  to  students  of  the  carher  years 
Elizabeth ;  and  Hall's  vcr^-  unsuccessful  efforts  to  heal  the  sick  (p.  CI] 
remind  one  of  the  numerous  Caroline  and  post-revolution  divines  who, 
when  the  pinch  of  poverty  canro,  abandoned  divinity  for  physic.     Hall's 
opponent,  Holt,  was  accused  that,  besides  making  '  an  elevation  of  the  breat^ 
and  wine  in  the  ministration  of  the   sacrament,'  he  *  doth   use  mc 
drynlcing  and  kepyth  an  alehouse  ; '  while  another  fellow  {admitted  li 
was   informed  against  '  for  not  observing  the  Babbath  day,  to  wit,  for 
riding  on  that  day  when  followmg  his  calling.'     Alexander  Nowell — *  as 
learned  as  the  Dean  of  Paul's,'  says  a  Lancashire  proverb  (p.  77) — is  a 
name  of  which  any  foundation  might  be  proud.    ]>ournc,  the  Knox  of  his 
native  town,  also  called  'one  of  iha  Black  Preachers  of  Manchester,  on 
account  of  his  disuse  of  the  surplice,'  was  clearly  a  notable  man  ;  and 
there  is  a  good  story  (pp.  91-2)  of  his  instructing  a  tailor  'with  signal 
success  how  to  circumvent  the  devil.    BaleanquaU  (p.  95)  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying  common   in   Lancashire  in  the   last 
century,  and  still  understood  in  Durham.     BaleanquaU  also  gives  as  *  our 
proverbo '  (p.    104)  what   is   practically   identical  with   Defoe's   famous 
epigram  on  'church  '  and*cbapel.'   There  is  an  early  use  of  thecoUoquifl 

*  yam  '  at  x'-  117  ;  '  thimibropcs  '  appear  at  p.  123,  '  obsanitio  '  at  p. 
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*  strengthy '  (p.  157)  was  perhaps  formed  prolcptically  on  tho  analogy  of 

*  lengthy,'  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  must  have  been  the  creation  of 
the  first  reader  of  '  the  moral  Gower.' 

We  get  here  and  there  a  few  side-lights  on  Erasmus  and  the  humanists, 

on  the  puritans,  but  more  especially  on  the  nonjurors.     The  remark  of 

le  Bev.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Rochdale,  that  *  God  himself  showed  his  disappro- 

>ation  of  Jacobites,  for  Jacob's  sons  were  not  allowed  to  be  so  called ►  but 

\I$ractilcs,'  is  new  to  us.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Cattell,  who  ofiiciated  once 

(too  often)  as  chaplain  of  tho  '  Rochdale  Corporation,'  must  have  been  a 

man  after  Thomas  Heanie's  oviTj  heart.     '  In  17-15  his  house  was  the  only 

one  not  illuminated  whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  Manchester ;  ' 

and  he  seems  to  have  kissed  the  hand  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  with 

perilous  alacrity.     So  did  another  fallow,  Clayton,  who  kuolt  in  tho  street 

ivoking  a  blessing  on  the  Chevalier,  and  said  grace  for  him  at  his  next 

lay's   diimcr.    These  fellows  of  Manchester  were  lucky,  if  not  wise^  in 

|iheir  generation  ;  both  escaped  scot-free,  and  bore  practical  witness  to  the 

clemency  often  underrated  of  the  house  of  Ilanover.     Clayton,  who  was 

a  college  friend  of  Wesley,  afterwards,  like  Dr.  William  Kiug,  recanted 

his  pohtical  errors.     But  what  had  a  man  whose  admirable  motto  was 

rlftmquam  inveni  requiem  nisi  in  libro  et  claustro  to  do  with  the  rising  of 

*45  ?    The  story  of  Deacon,  who,  '  as  he  passes  by  [the  two  '  Rebel 

[eads,'  one  his  own  son's,]  frciiueutly  pulls  off  liis  bat  and  looks  at  them 

minute,  with  a  solemn  complacent  smile,'  never  loses  its  pathos  ;  and 

khe  mention  of  the  shadowy  George  Harbin  (p.  221)  necessitates  a  note  in 

the  reader's  copy  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'     In  1765  we 

have  a  plain-spoken  notice  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of  learning  (in  neither 

inse  of  the  word),  together  with  a  commendation  of  a  ^  chapel-riscr ; ' 

later  still  an  anecdote  of  a  fellow  who,  on  promulgating  from  the  pulpit 

jof  the  collegiate  church  a  nmaour  that  Napoleon  had  been  shot  through 

^hat,  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  it  had  been  liis  heart.     Then  come 

le  jests,  traditiomilly  preserved,  sometimes  reminiscent  of  a  '  second 

bottle,'  of  a  fellow  of  yet  more  recent  date,  whose  name  is  associated  with 

♦Peterloo,' annotated  with  the  hyperpliarisaic  self-gratulations  of  one  of 

his    sons ;  and   the  retort  of  Bishop  Blomlield   to   the   clergyman  who 

affronted  him  with  a  story  of  a  horse  v\'hich  the  sporting  divine  liad  lately 

rid<len  for  many  miles  on  the  North  Road  witliout  drawing  bit,  reminding 

»im  that  his  feat  had  been  anticipated  and  eclipsed  by  Dick  Turpin. 

A  few  notes  may  be  added.   The  life  of  Richard  Hollingworth  (p.  1C7) 

now  well  known,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  llie  *  Dietionary  of  National 

[Biography.'    The  date  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leigh,  author  of  the  insignificant 

*  Natunil  History  of  Lancashire,'  remains  a  mystery.  At  p.  20H  wo  are 
told  that  Assheton's  'admiration  of  *"Eikon  Basilike"  was  er^ual  to  that 
in  Gauden  or  Wordsworth.'  This  is  a  dark  saying ;  and  there  was  no 
Heed  in  1718  (as  suggested  at  p.  212)  to  apply  for  permission  to  have  the 

lead  buried  in  woollen.     Too  much  of  the  Latin  throughout  the  Ixjok 

terribly  misprinted  (see,  f!.j.,pp.  306,  376);  the  city  which  possesses  the 

pcncer  library  must  see  that  this  does  not  occur  again.   Thomas  Thynne 

l(p.  90)  was  certainly  not  assassinated  at  Loiigleal.     But   serious  errors 

'are  few.     The  Chetham  Society  may  be  congratulated  on  a  substantial 

addition  to  the  stores  of  the  genealogist  and  the  anecdotist,  and  on  the 
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contribution  of  a  new  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Enghsh 
church.  Canon  Raines's  work,  now  completed,  will  be  of  nse  to  m&uy 
who  have  no  special  connexion  with  the  county  palatme. 

Select  Historical  Documents  of  tlie  Middle  Aijes.    Translated  and  edited  h 
Eknest  F.  Henderson.     (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sous.     1892.J 

We  shall  certainly  not  raise  the  abjections  which  Dr.  Henderson  in  hi 
pri'face  seoka  to  forestall,  a^jainst  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  docii 
mints  ho  !ias  brouglit  together  and  translatwl.     We  should  rather  Ite  th 
posed  to  object  that  readers  who  will  caro  for  such  a  collection  hanll 
stand  in  netjd  of  an  English  version.      But  they  too  will  he  gla<l  to  havi 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume  the  texts  of  a  multitude  of  statiatc; 
bulls,  and  other  documents  of  all  kinds  which  are  nowhere  else  to  he  foun 
BO  collected,  and  are  consenjucntly  known  to  the  majority  of  general  studen 
of  history  only  from  tho  accounts  of  them  given  by  modern  historian 
To  the  teacher  also  it  is  no  Uttle  advantage  to  be  able  to  refer  in  a  momcn 
to  the  '  Donation  of  Constantino,'  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Venice,  the 
golden  bull  of  Charles  IV,  or  the  like,  even  in  a  translation,  and  wit 
occasional  omissions.     Dr.  Henderson  divides  hia  work  into  four  boo 
The  first  is  concerned  with  Enghind,  and  the  documents  are  almost 
taken  from  Bisliop  Stubhs'a  *  Select  Charters.*     The  *DialognsdG  So 
rio "  is  tninsUil^-d  at  length,  no  doubt  from  a  corrupt  text,  hut  that 
because  no  better  has  yet  made  its  appearance  in  print.    We  note  that  D 
Henderson,  with  the  desire  of  not  confounding  tho  functions  of  a  translate 
with  those  of  a  commentator,  has  sometimes  left  obscure  terms  as  they 
stand,  where  at  least  an  explanatory  note  is  desirable.     Thus  in  Miigna 
Cbarta,  cap.  xx.,  a  freeman  is  to  be  umcrccd  '  saving  his  eonteuemcnt,'  and^ 
a  villein  '  saving  his  wainnagc  ; '  the  former  term  being  unusual  and  tl 
latter  possibly  susceptible  of  more  than  one  meaning.    The  second  boo! 
deals  with   the  empire,  the  third  with  the  church,  and  the  fourth  with 
chiurch  and  state.    This  last,  while  it  contains  matter  of  very  great  intercsi^B 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  others,  since  it  is  largely  made  up  of  letter^" 
and  manifestoes  of  temporary  importance.     An  appendix  gives  ns  Liud- 
prand's  vivacious  report  of  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  in  0G8.     Th^H 
translation  is  a  Utile  bald,  but  on  the  whole   trustworthy.     A  straug<^| 
blunder  i<s  tho  persistent  renduriug  of'  archdean  '  for  'archdeacon  '  |pp, 
15,  151,  152);  and  Dr.  Henderson  should  have  explained  why  he  alters 
'  burgage  '  into  '  burkage  ''  on  p.  14'2.     '  Count '  should  never  be  used  as 
an  Eiigli-sh  title  (p.  1:12).     *  Raudolf  de  Serrts  '  on  p.  i'iH  is  a  mistake  fo| 
Handolf  of  Harre  in  Tlianet  (de  Serris).     Bometimes  the  grannnar  halta 
as  when  *  ye '  is  used  aa  an  accusative.    The  introductory  notices  are 
inferior  quality  ;  they  often  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  real  ix)int 
at  issue,  sometimes  wantler  into  deckimation,  and  are  generally  naivi 
The  Austin  canous  should  not  have  been  called  *  Augiistine  monks '  (p.  272) 

A  Fornndnry  of  the  Pajjal  Penitentiary  in   the   Thirteenth   Century, 
Editc<l  by  Henuv  Chaulj:r  Lea,  LL.D.     (Philadelphia :  Lea  Brothei 

.t  Co.    im-i.) 

Wit.  Lka  prints  from  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession  a  formulai 
drawn  up  in  all  probability  by  Jacobus  Thoraasius  Gaetanus,  a  nephew 


>niface  VIII,  who  was  canliiial  priest  of  St.  Clcmtut  from  1*295  to  1300. 

^So  fur  as  I  am  aware,'  the  editor  says,  '  no  rceonl  such  as  the  fullowiiijg 

ts  hitherto  been  printoil,  and  I  have  thought  that  stxidents  of  medieval 

fe  and  institutions  niiLjlit  perliaps  find  in  it  tlio  samo  interpst  that  it  lias 

tcitetl  in  me.'     Of  penitentials,  indeed,  there  is  no  hick  ;  and  we  have  also 

materials  for  assigning  the  sums  payaMe  for  relief  from  the  various  sorts 

and    degrees   of  penance   imposed.     The  present   formuhiry  marks  tho 

middle  stage  in  tho   process.     It   contains  specimen   letters  of  pardon, 

plating  in  t-ach  case  the  offence  for  wluch  penance  was  imposed  and  tho 

rounds  on  which  it   was  relaxed.     Tho  length  of   the  letters  to  somo 

extent  regulated  the  cost  of  the  pardon ;  but  their  contents  funiish  far 

lore  instructive  evidence  of  llic  comparative  gravity  attached  to  dilTerent 

Fences,  and  tho  admissions  and  qnaliUcalions  made  are  highly  significant 

of  the  degree  to  which  tlu-  use  of  a  pecmiiary  tariff  had  blunted  tiio  edge 

of  moral  distinctions.     Tho  text  is  edited  with  the  care  and  learning  wliicli 

wo  should  have  expected  of  the  historian  of  the  '  Inquisition  of  the  Middle 

Lges,'  and  it  is  illustrated  with  valuable  notes  and  an  introduction  of 

jmarkablo  interest.     If  lli^^  judgment  of  the  whole  system  is  a  hard  one, 

it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  is  here  in  accord  with  a  succession  of  the 

reatost  religious  teachers  of  the  medieval  church. 

History  of  the  Chv.rch  of  St.  Miiry  the  Virgin,  Oxford.    By  tho  present 
Vicar  [E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  B.D.]      (London  :  Longmans.     1892.) 

[b,  Ffoulkes  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  interesting  infor- 
ition  alwut  Rt,  Mai'y's  Church,  and  about  many  subjects  more  or  less  cou- 
lectcd  therewith;  but  his  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  the  university, 
id  even  of  bifs  own  proper  subject,  the  early  history  of  the  church,  is  cou- 
ise<l  and  nncriticdl.  While  his  views  of  historical  evidence  are  so  peculiar 
lat  the  book  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  contribution  tohii^torical 
literature,  still  those  who  have  the  patience  to  search  for  them  will  lind 
lany  scraps  of  learning,  especially  much  infonnation  as  to  unpublislunl 
hinons  delivered  at  Bt.  Ufary's,  which  are  not  easily  to  be  found  elsH'where. 
le  latter  part  of  the  book  is  hugely  taken  up  with  a  running  commentary 
^on  the  history  of  England,  especially  upon  the  Oxford  movement.  There 
^■k  not  much  fresh  information  to  he  derived  from  this  retrospect,  but  parts  of 
^Bi  are  not  without  interest,  especially  some  unpuhlished  letters  of  Newman, 
^Bowards  the  close  of  the  book. 

^^Chree  Oxfordshire  Parishes  :  a  History  of  Kidliiuiton,  Yamion,  and 
^H  Beghrohr.  By  Mrs.  Buyan  Stai'LETON.  (Oxford :  Printed  f<u-  the 
^^      Oxford  Historical  Society  at  tho  Clarendon  Press.     1893.) 

.Jtfits.  Stai'LKTon's  book  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  decidedly  well  done. 

Jhe  lias  evidently  taken  remarkable  pains  to  collect  from  the  moat  varioua 

Durces  every  stray  allusion  to  a  scrap  of  information  about  the  three 

rishes.     On  p.  17  Mrs.  Stapleton,  after  noticing  the  restitution  of  the 

Bmporalities  which   fidlowed  the  appointment  of  Thonuis  do  Cudlington 

abbot  of  Eynsham,  adds,  'lust  WlI  kjiow  not  how.'     We  can  hardly 

sup|X)S0  that  Mrs.  Stapleton  is  unaware  that  tho  temporalities  of  an  abU^y 

were  s«.i/.ed  into  tho  king's  hands  dining  a  vacancy.      Wlion  she  suggests 

^^hat  Bishop  Burgwash  proltably  '  opened "  the  restored  chm'cb,  because  be  . 
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dfttes  a  letter  from  Kidlington  about  this  time,  we  fear  Rhe  is  mifded  bj 
modom  associatioDS.  She  evidently  has  before  her  mind  the  episcoptl 
discourse,  the  public  luncheon  aud  complimentary  speeches,  with  the  six- 
penny tea  in  the  schoolroom  afterwards,  which  would  accompany  such 
functions  in  modern  timts.  We  may  safely  declare  that  a  nii'dieval  bishop 
would  not  *  open '  a  church  which  did  not  need  consecration.  But  it  isiut 
to  add  that  there  are  not  many  such  lapses  in  the  book. 

Entstehnmj  iind  erstc  Etitwicklunff  dcr  Kntcchismcn  dcs  seligen  Petrus 
Canisius.  Geschichtlich  tlargelegt  von  Otto  Buaunsberoeb,  S.  J. 
(Freiburg:  Herder.      1803.) 

Father  Bbaunsbergeu  is  to  be  tlmnkod  for  this  useful  genealogy  of  a 
series  of  publications  possessing  a  high  significance  for  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  catholic  reaction  in  particular.  He  haa 
studiously  adhered  to  the  immediate  object  of  his  research,  avoiding  any 
account  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius  (as  Pope  Pius  IX  decreed  him  to  be), 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  illustrate  the  celebrated  Jesuit's 
activity  as  a  catechist,  before  he  became  the  author  of  the  most  popular  and 
long-lived  written  eatochisni  known  to  his  cliurch.  Although,  as  Father 
Braunsbergor  has  sufficiontly  shown,  there  were  catechisms  before  Luther, 
yet  both  the  name  (wliich  Cunisiua  only  gradually  adopted)  was  in  a  sense 
new,  and  the  popidarity  of  Luther's  efforts  was  of  its  kind  unprecedented. 
Thus  in  the  parent  Latin  *  Summa,'  and  in  its  various  Latin  and  German 
offspring,  '  Smallest '  and  "  SiunU,'  the  counter- Reformation,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives,  proceeded  on  a  prijiciple  of 
action  to  which  it  owed  not  a  few  of  its  most  striking  successes.  More  than 
this :  a  very  peculiar  feature  of  tho  first  edition  of  the  '  Summa,'  published 
anonymously  in  1555  (not,  as  is  almost  uniformly  stated,  in  1554),  was 
tlie  circumstance  of  its  appearing  under  the  authority  of  a  temporal 
savereign.  According  to  Sarpi,  this  very  fact  excited  ill-will  at  the  papal 
court ;  but  the  statement  is  questionable,  and  Father  Bmunsberger  has 
with  some  probability  traced  it  to  an  uutrustwortliy  source.  Tho  second 
and  greatly  enlarged  eilition  of  the  '  Summa,'  dated  15Gti,  was  published  M 
under  the  joint  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  m  ■ 
its  appendix  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  it  based  itself  directly  on  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Tliis  appendix  seems  to  have  constituted  Cauisius's  only  reply  to  th»j 
hostile  critics  of  his  *  Larger  Catechism  *  {the  '  Humma '),  the  •  Austria 
Catechism,'  as  it  waa  called  by  Ifelanchthon,  his  opponent  in  the  fruitless 
colloquy  of  Worms.  His  refutation  of  Johannes  Wigand  he  suppressed 
by  Layncz'  orders.  But  when  in  15C8  a  rumour  had  been  diligently 
spread  at  Wiirzburg  of  his  conversion  to  protestantism,  he  was  allowed 
to  publish,  under  the  title  of  'Confessio  autoris,'  a  declaration  of  hiaj 
loyalty  to  the  churcli  of  Rome,  which  was  included  in  the  1671  edition 
of  liis  great  work,  and  which  posterity  has  not  sought  to  discredit. 

The  History  of  U/ion  Con  rt  artd  of  the  Fam  ily  of  Perkins,    Compiled  fromj 
Ancient  Records  by  A.  Mary  Sharp.    (London  :  Stock.    1892.) 

In  the  coinily  of  Berks,  some  eight  miles  south-Avest  of  Reading,  is  the] 
picturesque  house  of  Ufton  Com't.    Of  this  an  equally  pictures<iue  account 
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has  been  produced  by  the  occupier,  Miss  Sharp.  This  lady,  after  de- 
voting much  care  to  the  preservation  of  tho  fabric,  has  now  tamed  her 
attention  to  tracing  the  history  of  the  eat'its,  Uftoii  B^bart,  in.  which  the 
hoiiS3  stands,  and  Ufton  Pole  represent  one  of  the  two  Domesday  holdings, 
while  tha  other  is  represented  by  Ufton  Nervet,  so  called  from  Bichard 
Neyrvnt,  the  Rieherus  Neirunt  of  the  '  Testa  de  NcvilL'  In  passing  it  may 
ba  remarked  that  the  names  in  the '  Testa  de  Nevill '  sadly  need  iavestigation 
and  correction.  From  about  1390  to  1791  the  estate  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Perking,  one  of  whom  in  1715  married  Popo'g  '  Bcdinda,'  the 
beautifol  Arabella  Fermor  of  Tasznore.  The  living,  which  belongs  to 
Oriel  College,  was  once  held  by  James  Fraser,  bishop  of  Manchester. 
The  book  is  prettily  iUustrated  and  well  arranged,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  successfnl  att^npt  to  represent  the  fortunes  of  an  English  house. 

Acts  and  Besolves  of  the  Prooinse  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Vol.  VII. 
Besolves,  &c.,  1692-1702.  (Boston :  Wright  &  Potter  Printmg  Co. 
1892.) 

This  volume  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  material  which  state  governments 
and  other  bodies  in  America  supply  so  bountifolly  for  students  of  history. 
It  contains  a  full  transcript  of  all  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Assembly  during  the  ten  years  which  followed  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  new  charter,  and  is  marked  with  very  full  notes.  The  period  over 
which  it  extends  lacks  the  biographical  interest  which  attaches  to  the  early 
days  of  New  England  history.  Nor  is  there  the  same  room  for  conjectural 
interpretation  as  to  the  introduction  and  developement  of  institutions.  Yet 
the  period  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  It  witnessed  the  first  effective 
attempt  by  the  British  government  to  bring  a  New  England  colony  imder 
the  direct  action  of  a  general  system  of  colonial  administration.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  new  charter  too  was  speedily  followed  by  the  establishment 
in  Massachusetts  of  that  change  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out, 
has  had  such  fruitful  and  far-reaching  results  on  American  pubHc  life. 
It  was  enacted  in  1693  that  no  representative  might  sit  for  a  district  in 
which  he  did  not  reside.  Other  interesting  matters  on  which  either  the 
text  or  the  notes  help  to  throw  light  are  the  imperfectly  successful  attempts 
of  the  northern  colonies  at  a  scheme  of  common  action  against  Canada, 
and  the  public  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
The  editor,  too,  has  given  in  a  note  (p.  480)  a  very  dear  and  full 
account  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  post-office  at  Boston  and  a  mail 
service  for  communication  with  the  adjacent  colonies. 

Secret  Service  under  Pitt.    By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
(London :  Longmans  &  Co.    1892.) 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  United  Irish  movement  are  gradually 
accumulating,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  '  Secret  Service '  is  the  most  recent 
and  certainly  not  the  least  valuable  contribution  in  that  direction. 
Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  possessed  by  the  government  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy, 
but  the  channels  through  which  this  information  was  derived  have 
hitherto  been  rather  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  certain  knowledge. 
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An  initial  or  an  alins  "was  .ill  liy  whioli  tho  niont  n-iefnl  ajjent  wjv-s  kn(i 
in  the  most  sccri't  of  the  socrot  jin«l  confuk'ntiiil  correHpondcnco  of  Pulil 
Castlo.     'Lord  I  Jownsliire's  friend  '  cvon  insisterl  that  his  nauio  sht 
bo   withheld   from   the  cahiiiet,   and   his   demand   was   complied   wit 
Innocent  men  have   suffered  from  imjust  suspiotona,  while  the  rea 
guilty  have  enjoyed  not  merely  the  rewards  of  their  infamy  bat  also  thai 
esteem  of  thoir  fellow  citizens.     It  was  rif^ht,  therefore,  that  such  men 
Samuel   Turner,    alias   Fumes,   alias   liichardson,   on   whose   evideno 
O'Coigly  was  hanged  and  Lord  t'loncurry  incarcerated  in  the  Towt'i 
Francis  Magan,  tho  tool  of  the  *  Sham  Squire  '  and  the  betrayer  of  Lor 
Edward  Fitzgerald;  Leonard  MacNally,  by  turn  the  advocate  and  betrayer 
of  his  clients,  should  bo  exhibited  in  theii-  true  colours.     2^cc  vcro  luu  m 
sorte  daUi^,  sbie  judice,  sedet.     A   hint,  an  ambiguons  phrase  in  tli 
Castlereagh  or  other  correspondence  has  been  sufficient  to  complete 
chain  of  evidence.     Nor  is  it  a  question  simply  affecting  tho  charaeter' 
and  reputation  of  certain  individuals.     Incidentally  Mr.  Fitzpatiick  has 
cleared   up  several   points  of  historical  importance.     For  example,  vn^ 
know  now  to  whose  iutluoncc  it  was  mainly  due  that  Humbert's  exped 
tion  landed  at  ICillala  auiiong  the  stai-ved  and  unarmed  peasantry  of  count 
Mayo  and  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.     A  system  of  espionagd 
which  sent  some  of  the  best  men  in  Ireland  to  the  gallows,  wliic 
expatriated  others,  which  deluged  the  country  in  a  sea  of  blood,  whic 
cramped  the  national  monvlitysind  stunted  the  intelligence  of  a  gencratioi! 
is  not  an  agrooahle  chapter  in  the  relations  between  tlic  two  countriel 
Mr.  Fitzpatriek  writes  with  moderation,  and  his  book  is  an  interesting  ar 
valuable  cnutrihution  towards  tlie  clucidatiou  of  an  obscure  jiage  in  ll 
history  of  Ireland.  It.  Dl'nlop. 


L'Alleviafjitc  ci  la  linsaie  au  XIX*  Si^ch.   Par  Edouabd  Simox. 
(Paris:  Alcan.     1893.) 

At  the  present  moment  it  might  be   thought   that  a   Frencbman  wa 
hardly  the  best  person  to  write  judicially   about   such   a   controversial 
subject  as  the  relations  between  (iennany  and  Russia  during  the  nino- 
teetith    centmy ;    but    M.    Simon,   whose   previous   works   on    mcxlen^H 
German  history  are  well  known,  has  not  treated  it  in  a  partisan  spiritSH 
Ho  wntes  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction  whenever  ho  has  to  narrate  the  gradual 
estrangement  of  Russia  and  her  great  western  neighbour  ;  but  liis  slyl 
ia   singularly    free   from  patriotic  oxtravagances,  and  as  he  approachc 
the  end  of  his  task  he  wisely  abstains  from  political  speculations. 

No  one  has  bolter  sunmiarised  the  policy  of  Russia  towards  German] 
during  the  present  century  than  Prince  Bismarck  himself.     Few  hislorica 
retrospects   are   more   interesting   than   that   to  wliich   he   treated   llif' 
Reichstag   five   years   ago.      Ho   showed  how  the  services  rendered  by 
Alexander   I    to   Prussia   in    1811   had  been  gratefully  remembered  al 
through  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.     Put  accounts   wei 
squared  at  Olmiitx,  and  later  on  tho  benevolent  attitude  of  Russia  towardj 
Prussia  during  tho  wars  of  IHHO  and  1870  was  fully  coiinter!>nlanced  by 
tho  friendly  policy  of  Prussia  at  the  tinue  of  the  Crimean  war,  during  th( 
Polish  rebellion  of  18(53,  and  finally  by  llie  revision  of  the  Black  Sei 
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reaty.  M.  SiiMon  traces  the  alteretl  stiite  of  tliinp:s  at  considerable  lentrlh* 
iiej^innius  witli  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  1825,  Ik*  jmiuts  out  how 
ilussian  influonce  became  paramount  at  the  Prussian  eonrt  during  the 
oijLfU  of  that  powerful  monarch,  and  how,  after  several  chann;cs  of  policy, 
luring  which  the  Russian  press  was  generally  anti-Gorman,  the  old 
•elations  hetween  the  two  countries  were  liimlly  rephiced  hy  the  present 
U'iple  alliance.  If  not  so  brilhantly  written  as  French  historical  studies 
usually  are,  the  book  deals  with  an  interesting  subject^  and  is  based  upon 
flocumentar)'  materials. 

The  Befounfling  of  the  German  Empin' :  lfll8-1871.    By  Colonel 
G.  B.  Mallkson,  C.S.I.     (London  :  Seeley  A  Co.     1B93.) 

The  scope  and  character  of  this  1>ook  is  best  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is 
one  of  a  series  of  volmncs  in  course  of  publication,  euttLlud  'Events  of 
Opf  Own  Time.'  The  present  volume  is  a  favourable  spccinitn  of  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  ordinary  hooks  which  have 
already  appeared  on  the  subject,  such  as  Sir  Alexander  Malct's  '  Over- 
throw of  the  Germanic  Confederation  by  Prussia  in  1800."  But  the 
author  has  bad  access  to  some  unpublished  journals  of  eye-witnessos,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  North  Germany  at  the  time  of  Disniarck'a 
first  moves  in  the  game  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  early  sixties* 
iThe  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  military  events  which 
BO  largely  contrn>uti'd  to  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  due  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  iniportance  of  the  necdle-gnn  and  the  improved  militaiy 
organisation  of  Prussia.  Colonel  Malleson  does  not  say  much  about  the 
other  causes  which  tended  to  bring  about  the  same  result,  sncli,  for 
instance,  as  the  possession  of  a  common  language  and  literature  ;  but  he 
very  properly  emphasises  the  value  of  the  Customs  Union  as  a  unifying 
force.  He  assigns  his  jiroper  place  in  the  work  of  German  unity  to 
Connt  von  Boon,  whose  silent  claims  are  too  often  ignored,  even  by  some 
Germans  themselves.  Bismarck  is  evidently  not  a  favourite  with  the 
author,  although  ho  does  justice  to  liis  great  ability  and  fnrcc  of  character. 
The  title  of  the  book  may  occasion  some  comment.  It  may  bo 
true  in  a  sense  that  the  tiiirman  enjpiro  of  today  is  a  revival,  as  Colonel 
Malleson  says, '  of  the  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne,*  but  the  plain  man, 
for  whom  the  volume  is  cliietly  intendt'd,  is  apt  to  Ih<  rnther  confused  by 
fliibtleties  of  this  sort.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  von  Sybel  waa 
right  when  he  styled  his  great  history  *  The  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire '  {l>w  lJrijiii)i(hn)'j  dcs  tkitlsclicn  lieichcs),  and  we  think  it  T,vould 
have  been  better  if  Colonel  Malleson  had  followed  hi.s  example. 

^Concerning  the  now  and  (aa, there  is  every  reason  for  hoping)  'defini- 
tive '  edition  of  the  Dlarrj  of  Samuel  Pepys  (London  :  George  Dell  k  Sons, 
vol  i.,  1893)  we  hope  to  have  something  more  at  large  to  say  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  issue.  In  Mr.  Henry  B.  W'hoatloy  the  most  competent  of 
editors  has  at  hist  been  secured  f(^r  this  nniqne  book.  His  general 
(jualifications  arc  well  known  ;  and  his  SaiHucl  lUyi/s  mid  the  World  he 
lived  in,  published  in  1880,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  tho  lato  Mr.  Mynora 
Bright's  edition  of  the  Diary,  is,  notwithstanding  the  dubious  sound  of  ita 
title,  jnstly  prized  by  students.    II  is  Litroductory  Biography,  In  which  not  a 
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word  is  superfluous,  together  with  the  additional  notes  contributed  by  hii 
to  the  volume  now  before  us,  materially  augment  its  intrinsic  value, 
sincerely  trust  that  he  will  carry  out  his  task  without  fear — and  withoal 
reproach.  He  will,  we  feel  sure,  not  omit  a  line  of  Mr.  Brigbt's  unpriiU 
iifih  of  the  manuscripts,  that  will  illustrate  the  veriest  detail  in  the  pabl 
work  of  a  most  distinguished  servant  of  the  state,  or  in  the  private  affairs 
of  an  incomparable  observer.  But  we  hope  that,  iu  the  name  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  decency,  he  will  refu30  to  print  any  further 
passages  such  as  have,  though  happily  in  rare  instances,  been  included  in 
the  text  of  the  present  volume.  Nobody  beyond  that  age  of  life  to  which  vve 
know  a  special  reverence  is  due  can  be  othenvise  than  revolted  by  their 
ftdmissiou. 


The  Slatcsm^in's  Year -Book  for  1898  {thirtieth  annual  publicatioiL' 
London;  Macmillan,  1893)  presents  the  usual  features  of  accuracy  anil 
completeness.  Every  page  which  we  liave  examined  has  been  scrupulously  J 
revised.  The  map  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator,  '  showing  treaties,^ 
agreements,  kc,  on  which  delimitations  are  based,'  though  the  coloaring 
is  unpleasant,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 


We  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  influential  preliminary  meeting  held 
13  June  last  cordially  approved  of  a  proposal  which  has  been  carefully 
jnatured  by  our  naval  Plutarch,  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  and  Admind 
Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge,  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Admiralty.  A  Society  is  to  be  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  Navy  Record  Society,  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Camden  Society, 
thougli  with  a  difference  wliich  will  be  obvious,  for  the  republication  of 
those  materials  of  our  naval  history  which  have  become  obsolete  by 
neglect  or  other  causes,  and  for  the  first  publication  of  those  which  still 
slumber  iu  neglect  in  private,  and  more  especially  in  the  public  archiveft 
With  two  hundred  subscribers  of  one  guinea  a  year  the  issue  of  an  annui 
volume,  and  with  three  hundred  that  of  two  annual  volumes,  will 
guaranteed.  For  ourselves,  we  gladly  follow  our  contemporary  The  An 
and  Navij  Gazette  in  commending  so  excellent  a  Rcheme  to  patriotic 
Englishmen  at  large,  as  well  as  to  ]>rofes8ed  students  of  our  national 
history.  It  Las  often  been  remarked  that,  considering  the  unequalled 
importance  to  the  country  of  the  Naval  Sers'ice,  and  the  unsurpassed 
brilliancy  of  its  achievements,  the  number  of  naval  famiUes  in  Great 
Britain  is  surprisingly  small.  But  our  great  Captains  of  the  Sea  are, 
beyond  all  comparison,  tlic  heroes  proper  of  our  entire  nation.  Failing  a 
systematic  collection  of  authentic  materials,  the  records  of  those  heroes' 
deeds  must  remain  indistinct  and  blurred,  and  in  many  instances  incorrect 
and  unjust.  We  tnist  that  many  subscribers  will  send  in  their  names 
to  Professor  Laughton  at  his  address,  Catesby  House,  Manor  Eoadj 
Bamet. 
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Bein  Leben    und  seine   Schriflen  :  ein 

Bcitrag  zur  theologi»chen   Littcraliir- 

chichte    und    zur    Geschichle    der 

ainischcn   Liturgie    iui    Mittelalter. 

'IfKirchenpescbicbtliche      Studien,       L 

3,4.)     Pp. '200.     Miinstcr:  Schrining}). 

G-20  in. 

losrMENTA  Germaniae  historica.    Auc- 

tores  antiquissimi.     XI,    1.     Pp.   23'J, 

plates.    Berlin :  Weidmann.   4to.  8  m. 

—  Concilia   acvi  Merovingici.     Hccen- 

«aii  F.  Maassen.     (Legum  sectio  HI. 

Concilia:   1.)     Hanover:    Habn.    4to. 

10  m. 

Leges  Burgundionum.  ed.  L.  R.  ile 

^^—  Salis.  (Legum  sectio  I.  Le^,es  na- 
^B  tionum  Germanicaruin.  II,  1.)  Han- 
^^T   o\er:  Habn,     4ta.     0  in. 

P       Libelli  de  lite  imperalorum  elponti- 

L  ficum  saeculi»  XI   et  Xtl  cooBcripti. 

^H  II.  Pp.  743.  Hanover :  Habn.  4to. 
^P    35  m. 

^"^MroNiKn  (M.)  L*cxp^*dition  du  concile 
r  de  B&Ie  h  Constantinople  pour  Tunion 

I  de    rSglifie    grecquc   k   T^glise    latine 

I  [1437-143^]-    PP"  IW-     Paris:  Lerocc. 

Kk'iiiji»  rV,  Lbs  registres  de  ;  recneil  dcB 
bolleH  de  ce  pape,  publi^es  ou  aualysiies 


par  E,  Longlois.    VIIL    Pp.  969-1128, 

Paris  :  Thoriu.     4  to.     12  1. 
NrauwEXHOFF  (W.  van).    Leven  van  den 

H.    Ignatius   van    Loyola.      11.      Pp. 

iiI2,  plate.     Amsterdam. 
Pnon    (M.)       Catalogue     des    monnaies 

fran(,-^aiscs  de  la  Bibliothtyque  nationale; 

lea  monnaies  merovingiennes.   Pp.cxx, 

<j34,   plates.    Paris :  RoHiii  <&  Fou&r- 

dent.     35  t. 
RocQi'AiN    (F.)     La  cour   de    Home    et 

Tesprit  de  rdforme  avant  Luther.    I : 

La    th*jocratie ;    Apogee     du    pouvoir 

pontifical.     Paris  :  Tliorin.     10  f. 
RuBLEB    (A.)      Cardinal    Johannes    Do- 

minici,   0.    P.    [1357-1419]:  ein    Re- 

formatorenbild  aua  der  Zeit  des  groesea 

St'hisma.    Pp.   190,  portr.    Freiburg: 

Herder.    3  m. 
SciiACMKELL  (E.)  Der  KuUoa  der  heiligen 

Anna   am   Ausgange  des   Mittelalters. 

Pp.  92.     Freiburg :  Mohr.     2  m. 
SKEMfiKR    (G.)       Die    Kapitularien    der 

Karolinger.     Munich  :  Liudauer.    2  m, 
Seoovia  (Joannis  de)     Hisloria  gestorum 

generalia  fiynodi  Bastleonaig.     Ed.  E. 

Birk    &    K.    Beer.      11:    Liber    XVI. 

(Monnnienta    concilioritni    geucnUium 

seculi    XV.       Concilium      Basilcense. 

ScripLores  :  III,  2.)  Vienna :  Tempsky. 

4to.     7-50  lu. 
T.iii.%.soKu  (.\.)     Den  angelsaksisike  Kirkea 

indllydelse    paa    den   norskc.       l-UI, 

Pp.  iG'J.    ChriKtlnnia  :  Udgi?et  a(  den 

Norske  histcriske  Forening.     (8'2o  m.) 
Thklveb  (J.  A.  &  A.)     Die  Einfiihrung 

der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkett  bei  den 

chri.Htlichen  Geistlichen und ihre Folgen. 

I.     Pp.    slviii,    304.     Barmen :  Klein. 

Tiuc'TAirs  de  diversis  hiatoriia  Romano- 
rum  et  ijuibusdftin  aliis,  verfasst  in 
Hologua  im  Jabre  1326;  nacli  eiui-r 
Handschrifl  in  Wulfeiibiitlid  berausge- 
gcbea  von  S.  Herzslein.  (Varnhagcn'a 
Erlanger  Beitriige.  XIV.)  Erlangcn : 
Junge.     IGl)  m. 

UiiDAiN  IV,  Lcs  registres  d'  [i 261 -1264] : 
recueil  des  bulles  de  ce  pape,  publi^ea 
ou  analysi^-es  par  L.  Dorez  it  J.  Guiraud. 
Pp.  112.     Paris  :  Tborin.    4to.    S'lO  f. 

WiNKELiuNN  (.\..)  I>er  RornzuR  Ruprechts 
von  der  Pfulz,  ncbst  QacUenbeikgen. 
Pp.  140.  Inuabruck :  Wagner.  2'80  m. 


V.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 


IxriBRSSOK  (T.)  Svenska  underhandlJngar 
mod  Rysland  '1537].  Pp.  C4.  Stock- 
holm.    (3-50  m.) 

Jtfu.KT  (A.)  Charlea  1©  T^m^raire  et 
llea^  de  Lorraine.  Pp.  220,  map. 
Dijon :  imp.  Daranti^re. 

lioARni;  (g<:nLTul),  aide  de  cainp  dn  roi 
Joseph.    iK'iuoircs [[725-1813].  Paris: 
Kolb.    12mo.    7.20  f. 
aruuD  (baron).     Memoircs  milttalres 
sur  lcs  guerres  dc  la  r^publicjue  et  dc 


I'empire.       Pp.     368.       Paris:     Libr. 
illustr^e.     75 0  f. 

Chasoy  (il.  du).  Notes  et  corrcspondancca 
du  baron  Redon  de  Belloville,  consul  do 
la  rt'publiijue  fran^aise  i\  Livourne  . 
G^nea;  Hirttnirc  fiiianciere  de  la  *^' 
pngno  d'lialie  [1796-1797;.  Pp.  380, 
240.     Paris :  Ttcbener.     15  f. 

Cbaptai.  (comte).  Mos  souvenirs  de 
Napoleon.  Publii-s  par  son  urriero- 
petit-ills  le  licomlo  A.  Chaptal.  Pp. 
413,  portr.    Paris ;  Pioa.    7-50  f. 
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Chaklbs  v.— Lettere  di  Carlo  V  a  Cle- 
mente  VII  [1527-1533".  EJ.  by  E. 
CivsaDova.  I'p.  22.  Florence :  Pri- 
vately printed  by  il.  CelliBi. 

C1.EHENTJ:  (OuiU6n  de),  embajaclor  en 
Alemania  de  loa  reyes  D.  Felipe  II  y 
III.  Corresponilencia  in^dita  sobre  la 
iiikTvcnc*  (le  Ei^pana  en  los  sucesoa 
de  rolonia  y  Hungria  [1581-160SJ.  Pp. 
xxxix,  407.  Znragoza :  tip.  de  la 
Derecha.    4to. 

Glebcq  (J.  de).  Recueil  des  trait6s  de  la 
France,  XIV:  [1883-1885],  Pp.  305- 
o38.     Paris;  Fedone-Liiuriel. 

CoTTis  (P.)  L'Angletcrre  dcvant  sea 
ftllj(5a  [1793-1S141.  Pp.  100.  Paris: 
Itevue  relrospective.     2'50  I. 

DANSKTYHsjiE  Kri|i,  I)pn  [1864J.  Udgivet 
af  Generabtaben.  III.  I'p.  544,  maps. 
Copenhagen.     (U-75  tu.) 

DcvAL  (C.)  L'invasion  de  la  Savoie  par 
I'armi^e  sarde  [T793] ;  mt-moires  et  do- 
cuments. Pp.  202.  Saint- Juliea :  iiup. 
Mariut. 

DuvEnxoY  (F.)  PolUique  dcs  dues  de 
Lorraine  envisag^c  dans  leurs  rapporta 
flvec  la  France  et  rAuiriche  [1477- 
1345].  Pp.  89.  Nancy  ;  imp.  Beryer- 
Le\TanU. 

Fbance,  Kecueil  des  iustnictiona  donnees 
aux  anibasaadeurii  ct  ministrea  de, 
deputs.  lea  trait^a  de  Weatpbalie.  jusqu'A 
la  r<l'Volution  Iran^aise.  X  :  Naples  et 
Parme,  avec  unc  introd.  ct  des  notes 
par  J.  Heinach.    Paris  :  Alcan.    20  f. 

GEixKorLKii  (Luo),  Tyrolien,  Memoirc^  Je 
[1550-1620],  traduils  par  E.  Fick.  La 
nuit  de  la  Saint-Uarth61einy ;  lea  univer- 
eit^s  de  Boloi^ne,  Paris,  Dole,  et  Padoue. 
Paris  :  Fisehbacher.     l*2mo.    it  t. 

IIau'jien  (E.)  T.eUrcs  ined^tjs  du  roi 
Henri  IV  A  M.  de  Bt-tkuue,  umbassadeur 
de  France  i\  Rome  [9  mars-jt  juillet 
1602J.    1^.87.    Paris  :  Champion.  &  f. 

JciUKN  DE  LA  GiuviKiiK  (fcu  Hniiral).  Les 
gueux  de  mer.  Pp.  345,  Paris: 
Ollendorff.     IHuio.    350  f. 

La  Huobehte  (M.  de).  Eph^rairide  do 
] 'expedition  dea  AUemands  en  France 
[1587].    PubU6e  par  lo  comlo  Lionel 

A,  Fli 

AcLAiU)  (F.  A.)  !fitiadeB  et  lefona  sur  la 
ri!vohilion  fran^aise.  Paris :  Alcun. 
3-50  f. 

La  Bocittfi  dcs  Jacobins :    TGcueil 

de  dociiiiients  pour  rhibtoire  du  club 
dos  Jacobins  de  Paria.  IV  :  [juin  1792- 
jnnvier  1793J.  I'l'-  71*J'  Paris:  Qua.n- 
tin.    7..W  r! 

—  Recueil  dea  actes  dn  Comitir  de 
salut  public,  avec  la  correspondance 
ortieielle  des  rcpresentants  en  mission 
it  le  rcjiistre  du  conscil  ex6cutif  provi- 
Bojre.  V:  [19  juin  i793-i5aoAt  I793J. 
Pp.  bO'j,    Paris :  Hachelte.     12  f. 

Iloi.ujK.\«T  (E.  S.)  Notices  et  extrails  dc 
manuycnta  interes-saut  I'hiRtoire  dc 
France,  conserv6a  A,    la  l}ibliotht:q,ue 


dc  Lnubeapin.  Pp.  560.  Paris :  Lsarcni. 
9  f. 

Lkvy  (A.)  Napoleon  inlitne.  Pp,  65fi. 
Paris :  Plon.    8  f. 

Mabse  (J.)  Uistoire  de  I'annexion  do  It 
Savoie  k  la  France  en  1702.  11: 
[6  octobre  1792-31  luai  1795J.  ^* 
217.     Grenoble  :  imp.  AUier. 

Uasslowski.  Der  sicbenjiihiiiiie  Krieg  ludi 
russischer  BarBtelluug.  Ill :  [175^ 
1763].  t'bcrsetzt  von  A.  von  Drj'galila. 
Berlin  :  Eiscnschmidl.     15  m. 

Moltke's  milittirische  Wcrke.  Ill; 
KriegsgeAcbichtliche  Arbeiten.  1: 
Geachichte  des  Kiieges  gegen  Dine- 
mark  'i84S-lS49>  Pp.  437,  tn»pi. 
Berlin  :  Mittlcr.     11m. 

Mouiua  (W.  U'C.)  Napoleon.  Pp.  433, 
illustr.    London;  Putnam.    5'. 

Pi.LiH.sir.u  (L.  G.)  Les  sources  niilanaitci 
dc  Ihistoire  de  Louis  XII :  Tmis  re- 
gistrcs  de  letlred  dacales  de  Louis  XII 
aux  archives  do  Milan.  Pp.  80.  Paris: 
Leruux. 

PiEKLJMi  (pire).  Saxe  et  Moscon ;  on 
modecin  diploniate  ;  Laurent  Rinbobtt 
de  Ileinufer.     Paris  :  Bouillon.    3  1 

lirasu. — Geheime  Docuraenle  der  rus- 
tischen  OrJenl-Politik  [18S1-1S90;, 
nach  dem  in  Sotia  erachienenen  nf- 
siscfaen  Original  herausg«gebon  von  K 
Leonow.  Pp.  247,  Berliu  :  Wilhebai. 
6  ni. 

SpRisoEa  (A.)  Dor  russisch-ttirkiscbc 
Krie.;;  [1877-1S78J  in  Europa.  Fiint;« 
Operations-Periode.  Pp.  208,  5  mapa. 
Vienna  :  Konegen.     5  in. 

VoLi'i  (G.)  Carlo  V  a  Lucca  nel  1536; 
letleia  di  N.  Monlecatini,  ot>n  nott(  r 
doeumenti.  Pp.  93,  Lucca :  tip. 
Giusti. 

WhtL  (comte).  La  campagne  da  1S14. 
d'apr&j  lea  documents  des  arcJiives  d» 
la  guerre  A  Vionne.  La  cavalerie  dcs 
arni6e!i  allieeii  pendant  la  canipagric 
de  1814.  Pp.  504.  Paris:  Baudoin. 
8  f. 

Wn.nn  (E.)  Napoleon  und  Bcrnadolle 
im  Ilerbdtfeldzuge  181 3.  Pp.  4%. 
Burlixi :  Cronbacb.    7uO  ni. 


■ANCE 


Paris 


irapf'riale  de  Vienne.    Pp.  09. 

LeroHX. 
BovuitM.>r  (G.)    Invenlaire  sommairo  dct 

archives  dc-partementales  anterieare«  1 

1790.     Eure  :  Archive.^  eccl^.siastiiiucs. 

Heiie  H.    Pp.320.   Kvreui:  imp.  Heris- 

6oy.     4  to.     12  f. 
Bounsis  (E.)  Si  CHAXiaiiEi. (A.)     Dictiou- 

naire  do  la  revolution  trani,-aise :    in- 

etitutions  homnies.  et  (ait.<t.    Pp.  035. 

Paris  :  .louvct.     15  f. 
BnsaoN    (F.)      S^bastien   Caft«llion,  sa 

vie  et  son  ctuvre   [151  5-' 563]:    etudo 

sur    lea    origincs    du     prolostnntismo 

Jibtral  frani^ais.     Pp.  441,  610.    Paiis  : 

Hiichette.    20  f. 
CAMiiUfipH,  l^^cia  b)9torique  de  la  gucrro 
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dea  [1702-1710].  Pp.  270.  Nimes: 
GervaisBe<lot. 

CBAnvEBiAT  (E.)  LYdit  do  restitution 
de  1629.  Pp.  73.  Montbrisou :  imp. 
Brassart. 

CntJioT  (H).  La  premiere  jeonesBO  de 
Looiii  XIV  ^1649- 1053].  d'apr^s  la  cor- 
respondancG  iu^ilite  du  ptire  Charles 
Pauiin,  Hon  premier  coDfes}»eur.  Pp.  11)4, 
illufitr.  Iiille:  Desclee  &  de  Brouwer.  2  f. 

CoRLiEC  (.\.)  La  mort  des  rois  do  France 
depuis  Francois  I'' :  ^tudea  m^dicales 
et  historiques.  Pp.  3a5.  Paris  :  Chain- 
pion.     16mo.    6  f. 

DoCAis  (C.)  Les  fr^rcs  pr^cheors  de 
Limoges;  textes  latins.  Pp.  11 L 
Toulcuse  :  Privfit. 

DrBARAT  (V.)  Staluts  Brnodaux  da  dio- 
cese de  Bayonne  de  1533,  avec  une 
introd.  et  des  notes.  Pp.  xxx,  70. 
Paa :  imp.  Dafao. 

DrKAYAJtD  (C.)  Le  conn^lable  dc  Les- 
diguierca.     Pp.  014.    Paris  :  Hachettc. 

10  f. 

DvnzT  (T.)  Histoire  do  France  [1870- 
1S73].  Pp.  431.  357.  Paris:  Char- 
pen  tier.     12aio.    7  t. 

Fi^cn  (J.)  Lea  originea  de  roncicnne 
France,  dixi^me    et    onzic^inG   siiktles. 

11  :  lc8  origincs  coujii.unales;  ]a  (60- 
dalite  et  lachcvalerie.  Pp.588.  Paris: 
Larose  A  Forcel.     10  {. 

Fka:  yiis  I",  Catalogue  dea  actes  de.  V  : 
[15^6^1547]-  fjnpplement:  [1515- 
1526].  Pp.  8PJ.  Paris:  imp.  natio- 
nale.'  4to.  10  f. 
Fiuj-klIn  (A.)  La  vie  pri\Y'C  d'anlreHois. 
XII,  XIIL  Paris;  Plon.  12nio.  Each 
3-50  f. 
G.LLT1EB  DE  Lasoque  (A.  do).  Le  marqnis 
de  Ruvigny,  dd^put6  g^n(5ral  des  tglises 
reform^es  anpr^s  da  roi,  ct  lea  protes- 
tants  tk  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV  [1643- 
1685] .  Pp.  314.  Paris :  Plon.  lt<nio. 
8-50  f. 
CoirrENAis  (L.  de)  &  Yam.i-'k  (P.)  Inven- 
tairc  Bomniairc  des  urchives  coinniu- 
nalea  ont^rieures  »\  1750.  Ville  de 
Dijon.  III.  Pp.  422.  Dijon :  imp. 
Carrti.  4to.  10  f. 
HisoTArx  (G.)  Histoire  du  cardinal  do 
Bichelieu  :  La  jeimcsae  de  Bichelieu 
{15S5-1614J  ;  La  France  en  1614.     1. 

,  .   Paris:  l»i(lot.     lU  f. 

IJtatcoMTK  (E.)    Le  inar^chal-duc  dc  Bouf- 

^^flcrs  ct  sa  fomilU' ;  la  duchipairie  do 
Boufilcrs.  I'p.  117.  Amicus ;  imp. 
Jeunet. 
Lx  CoQ  (F.)  Pocntnenls  authentiquea 
jKJur  servir  li  I'hisloire  de  la  conslitu- 
lion  civile  dn  clergd  dans  le  di'^parte- 
meute  de  la  Mayeinic.  VIL  Dinlrict 
dc  VillaincB,  Pp.  22«.  Laval :  Chail- 
land.  3-7o  f. 
Lr.fiPiNARSE  (II.  de).  Histoire  R^-n^rale  dc 
I'aris.  Les  natiers  et  corporations  de 
la  ville  de  Pariit.  II  (xiv'-xviii'ttitk-kB). 
Pp.  77:i,  illuBtr.  I'aris ;  Champion. 
4  to.  30  f. 
Lkx  (L.)  EudcH,  coRite  de  Blois,  de 
Tours,  de  Chmtrca,  de  Troves,  tt    do 


Meaux    [995- 1037],   et    Thilmud,   aon 

frtVe  [995-1004].     Pp.  200.     Troyes: 

imp.  Dufour-Bonquot. 
LooKnoY  (K.)    I'ne  mission   en   Vendifl 

[I793>    Pp.   SSL    Paris:    Ollendorft. 

12rao.    3a0  L 
Lout  (M.)    La  morine  royale  en  1789, 

Pp.  321.    Paris  :  Colin.  'l8mo.   3-50  L 
MACiiRAii  (G.)    Lq  duo  de  Lauzun  et  la 

cour  intime  de  LouiB   XV.    Pp.   469. 

Paria :  Plon. 
Mc'.cHiN  (E.)     Annates   du  college  royal 

Bourbon  d'Aix.     II.    Pp.  5^6,  plates. 

Marstjlles  :  imp.  Evesque.    15  t. 
MocTAiinE    (E.)     La    rf-formo    en    8ain- 

lon^'c ;  les  t'^li-ws  r6formi>es  de  Baujon 

ct  de  la  presqu'ile  d'Arvert.     Pp.  216, 

illu.str.     Paris :  Fischbacher.     4  f. 
I'Aitr-UT  (N.)    Le    g6n6ral   Marceau:    sa 

vie  civile  el  niilituire.   Pp.473.  Paris: 

C.  L6V7.     7-50  f. 
Pkbey    (L.)    Lg    president    H^aaU   et 

Madame  du  Deffand.  Pp.  552.    Paris  : 

C.  Levy.     750  t. 
Petit  ( E.)    Histoire  des  dacs  de  Bourgo- 

gne  de  la   race  capiticime,   aveo   dea 

documents  imldits  et  des  pitices  justifi- 

calivcB.     IV.     Pp.    491.    Dijon:  imp. 

Darantifire.     10  f. 
Plat  (E.)    Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  royale 

du      Lieu-Notre-DBme-Ie7.-IlomorAntin 

{ordre  de  Citeaux).    Pp.  209.    Bomo- 

ranlin  :  Sandacliar.     (i  f. 
PoNTtcocLAKT     (dc),      Souvcnirs    histo- 

riques  ct   parlomentairea,  extraila   de 

ECS  papiers   et   de   sa  conespondance 

[1764-1848].     III.      Suppl6mc"ul.    Pp. 

xxviii.     Paris:  imp.  Mauidc.     3  f. 
PoJuE  (ubbt).     Labbaye   du  Bee  ct  ec« 

dcoles  [104S-1790].  Pp.114.    Evrcux: 

imp.  Odieuvre. 
PoBT  (C.)    La   l^gcnde  de  Cathelineau 

[niarB-juillet     1793],  avec    nombreux 

documents.    Paris:  Alcati.    5  1. 
BAYKUit  (I.  A.)    Mirabeau  :  sa  vie  et  sea 

leuvreB.      Pp.    270.      MouUns ;     imp. 

Channeil.     18mo.     2'yO  f. 
Saint-Kimon.       Ecrits     inedits.       VIII: 

publii-  par  le  vicomte  Menjot  d'Elbennc. 

IV.   Pp.  724.    Paris :  llachette.   7.50  i. 
Sauu:y  (F.  de).    Becueil  de   dofluniontB 

relalifs  a  riiifitoire  des  monnaies  frap- 

ptcs  par  les  rois  do  France    dei)ui9 

Philippe  II  jiisqu'i  Franvois  1".     11. 

Pp.  401.     Caen  :  imp.  Delesques.    4to. 
Sot'itiAu  (M.)    LoiuH  XVI  ct   la  revolu- 
tion.     Paris :     Librairics-imprtmories 

riJuuies.     4  I. 
Tason  (L.)     Histoire    des   tribunaux  do 

rinquisition  en  Franco.    Paris :  Larose 

tfe  Forcel.     12  f. 
ToiyTKviUxE     (comto      de).       Souvenirs 

d'Alexis     dc     TocqaeviUe.      Pp.    430, 

PariB  :  C.  Levy.     750  f. 
TnniArLT  (M.  dV).     Cartulaire  de  Mar- 

moulicr  pour  le  Veadf^mois.    Pp.  xxxii, 

50if.     Paris  :  Pitiird.     10  L 
TcETEv  (A.)     Histoiie  gen^-rale  de  Paris. 

Krgislre   de8   delibiiations  du   bureau 

de  la  ville  de  Paris.     V:  [ISS^-IS^?]' 

Pp.  Iv,  754.  PariB  :  Chompiou.  4to.  3ui. 
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B.   QEliMANY  AND  AUSTniA-HUNGAJiY 


AtBEHT  (F.  II.)  Pio  Geschichlo  tier 
PrediRt  in  Deutschland  bis  Luther.  II. 
Pp.  192.  Giilcrslob :  Bertelsmann. 
a-80  m. 

BxriEN,  Politiscbo  Correspoudcaz  Karl 
Friedrichs  von  [1783-1806].  Bear- 
beitet  von  B.  Krdiuannsddrffer  und  K. 
Obser.  Ill:  [1797-1801].  Bearbeitet 
von  K.  Ob.s^er.  Pp.  Ixi,  440.  Heidel- 
berg :  Winter.     H>  tn. 

B.uir.E  (H.)  Die  Vcrhandlungcn  zu  Linz 
und  Pas»au  und  der  VertroK  von  Passau 
[1552].  Pp.  lUl.  Btralsund:  Mcinke. 
2-50  m. 

BxsxARCK  (Furst).  Politische  Reden. 
HiBtoriscb-kritiiiche  Gcsammtaosfcabe, 
besorfjt  von  H.  Kobl.  IV  :  [1868-1S70]. 
Pp.  45S.     Stnltgart :  Gotta.     8  m. 

BnAfx  (S.)  Naumburger  Annalcn  [799- 
1613].  Herausgcgebcn  von  Koster. 
Naumburg  :  Sielinp.     3-50  ra. 

CoLooxE. — Kulner  Schrcinsurkunden  dca 
zwiiKtcn  .Ifthrbunderts ;  Qucllcn  zur 
liechte-  nnd  WirthscbaftsRcschichtc  dcr 
Studt  Kolu :  he rausgegebon  von  R. 
llocnigcr.  (PubUkaiionen  dcr  Gesell- 
Bchaft  fiir  rbeiniscbe  Ueschicbtskunde. 
I.)  II,  1.  Pp.  3"23.  Bonn :  Weber. 
4to.     17-50. 

E.vaEii  (B.)  &.  Hanbtetn  (R.  von),  Danziga 
mittelaltcrliche  Grabatcino.  (Abhaiid- 
lungen  zur  Landeskunde  dor  Provinz 
We&tpreassen.  IV.)  Dansig :  Bertling. 

G  Ql. 

GosLAH,— Urkundenbucb  der  Stadt  Go.slar 
und  der  in  und  bei  Gofilar  belegenen 
geistlichen  Stiftungen.  Bcarbtit'Ot  von 
G.  Undo.  I ;  I922-I250].  (Geschichts- 
quellen  der  Provinz  Sachsen  und  an- 
greuzcuder  Gcbieto.  XXIX.)  Pp.  681, 
plains.    Hallo:  Hcndel.     16  ni. 

GiiEirKWJU.1,1. —  Aellore  UniversttSts-Ma- 
trikel.  II :  Universitat  Greifswald.  I : 
[1456-1645].  (Puljlicalionen  bus  den 
kdniglich  preusBiBchen  Staatsarchiven. 
LII.}  Pp.  l>3ij.   Loipaig:  Hirzel.  20  ni. 

GuutJA  {¥..)  Leopold  von  Ilankes  Lebcn 
und  Werke.  Pp.  424.  Leipzig ; 
Grunow.     4-50  111. 

IIaxsi)>che  Gesandtschaft,  Einc,  an  den 
kaisiTlicbcn  Hof  ku  Prag  [1628] ;  Bcricht 
dcs  braun&chweigi&chen  Syndicns  U. 
Baurogart,  herausgegeben  von  H. 
Mack.  Wolfenbiillel  :  Zwiasler. 
2'80  m. 

Hkssibchxs  Urknndcnbuch.  2.  Abtb. 
Urkuudonbuch  zur  Geschiulite  der 
Ilorren  von  Ilanau  und  der  chcrualigctn 
Provinz  Hannii,  von  H.  Beiraer.  II : 
IJOI-1349,  (Puhlicftlioncn  aus  den 
kdnigtich  prcussisclien  Staatsarchiven. 
LI.)  Pp.  870.  plate.  Leipzig  :  Hirzol. 
18  m. 

HiBscH  (A.)  Ge&ch it'll le  tier  rnedicinf- 
echen  WisscnHch.'iften  in  Dculschland. 
(Gesehiehle  der  Wissenschafteii  in 
Dcutscblaiid.  Ncuero  Zeit.  XXII.) 
Munich  :  Oldenbourg.    O'dO  m. 


Immich  (M.)     Pie  Schlacbt  bt-j  Zornd 
nra  25.  August  1758.     Pp.  I-'<>.  maps 
Berlin  :  Speycr  A  Peters.     SoO  m 

Kiel. — Das  altcslo  Kicler  Rentoiiurii 
[1300-1487],  bearbeitet  von  C.  BtuUr, 
Pp.  cxiL,  423,  map.  Kiel:  Eckanlk 
9  m. 

Kleix.schmtt>t  (A.)  Gesehichto  di 
Konigreicha  Westfalen.  ^Ge5cllichte  d 
europiitschen  Staaten.  LIV,  1.)  Go: 
Perthes.     12m. 

Lkhmax>'  (M.)     PreuBsen  und  die  kati 
liscbe  Eirche  Bcit  1640,  nachden  Ac 
deB    gcheinien     Staatsarchives. 
[1786-1792].     (Publicationen  aas 
koniglich  prcussiscben  Staatearchi 
LIU.)      Pp.    694.     Leipzig:    Hirzel 
ICra. 

LrxMNER      (T.)      Deutsche      Gescbicbl 
unter  den   llabsburgern  nnd   Luxe 
burgcrn  [1273-1437].   II:  Yon  Karl 
bis     zu     Signiund ;    die     allgcniei 
Zuatiindc.     1^.  4211,  map.     Stutt; 
Cotta.    U  m. 

LoTz  (W.)    Die  drri  Flugsahriftca  fi: 
den  Miinzstreit  der  mchsbchcn  At 
tiner    und    Ernestiner    uin     1530, 
Uebersctzung      herausgegeben       ui 
erliutert   von.      Leipzig :    Duncke? 
Humblot.     2  m. 

LrDEwiG  (G.)  Die  Politik  Xiirnburga  im 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation  [1520-1534]. 
Pp.  156.  Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecbt.    S50  ra. 

MoxrstENTA  Oermaniae  bistorica.  Scrip- 
tores  qui  vernacula  lingua  uk!  sunt. 
V,  2.  Pp.  cxxv.  72^-1434).  Hanover: 
naUn.    4to.    28  m. 

Mi'M.E«  (W.)  Jobann  Leopold  von 
Hay  :  cin  biogrftpliiscbcr  Bcitrag  zur 
tieschichto  der  Jo3e6niBchen  Kircben- 
politik.  Pp.  U3,  portr.  Vienna: 
Graescr.    2  m. 

Nkumanx  (F.  J.)  Beitriige  zur  Oeschicbte 
dcr  Bevulkcrung  in  Deutschland  seit 
deiu  Anfange  dieses  Jalirhunderta, 
hfifausgegeben  von.  IV,  Pp.  235, 
Tiibiogen  :  Laupp.     8  m. 

Reitzknutkin  (K.,  Frciberr  von).  DflT 
FeldzHg  des  JiUirea  1622  am  Ob«rrliiiill 
un<l  in  Westfalen  bis  zur  Schlacbt  voa 
Wimpfen.  IL  Munich:  Zipperor. 
3-20  ui. 

RiEKBU  (K.)  Die  recbtUche  Stellung  der 
evnngeliscben  Kirche  Dcntscblandd  in 
ibrer  peschichtliclien  Riilwiekclung 
bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Pp.  488,  Leipzig : 
Hirschfeld.     10  m. 

StnucK  (W.)  Die  Schlacbt  bei  Nord* 
lingen  [1634J.  Pp.  106,  maps.  Stral- 
Rund :  Rcgierungs-Buchdrackerci.  3  m. 

Titinx  (H.)  Kurfiirst  Joarhim  II  von 
IJnind^'nburg  und  der  Tiirkcnfeldzug 
vom  Jahrc  1542.  Pp.  157,  map. 
Guiiiiiiersbach  :  Luyken.    3"7(>  m. 

Vor.z  (JJ.)  firoii.sherzog  Friedrich  Franx 
II  viur  MtckleiiburK-Scbwcrin.  Pp.  U02, 
platen.     Wismar  ;  HinstorfT.     4  m. 


.ps.       j 
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rr.TZEt,  (E.)  Das  Zollreclit  tier  rleutschen 
E6nig«  von  den  iiltesten  Zeiten  bis  zur 
goldenen  Bulle.  (Gierke's  Untersuohan- 


gen  znr  tleutsehcn  Stoat-  und  Bcchts 
geschichte.    XLIII.)  Pp.  H4.  Breelau : 
Koobner.    4-80  m. 


C.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


N 


SSB  in  England.  Letters  of  dentznlion 
and  acts  of  natnralisation  for,  [1509- 
1603].  Ed.  by  W.  PftRe.  (Pablicationg 
of  tho  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
VIIL)  Pp.  It,  258.  Ljmington: 
Printed  for  the  Society.    4to. 

A8Ht.ET  (W.  J.)  An  introduction  to  Eng- 
lish economic  history  and  theory,  II : 
The  end  of  the  middle  ages.  Pp.  501. 
London:  Longmans.  10' 6. 
iHRETT  (C.  It.  B.)  The  trinity  House 
of  Deptford  Strond.  Pp.  159.  illuatr. 
London  :  Lawrence  &  liiillcn.     12  6. 

JiDOBAPHT.  Dictionary  of  National.  Ed. 
by  8.  Lee.  XXXV:  MacCanecll— 
Maiiby.  Pp.  417.  London :  Smith, 
'""    ,&Co.    15. 

(P.  Hame).  Scotland  before 
1700,  from  contemporary  documents. 
Pp.  3C0.  Edinburgh  :  Douglas.  14/. 
:sn£iiL  (W.  D.)  Harrow  octocenteuary 
tracts.  I:  Early  charters,  with  notes. 
Pp.  27.  Cambridge :  Macmillan.  1/. 
lAiiLes  I,  Calendar  of  state  papers, 
domestic  series,  of  the  reign  of,  [I648- 
1649].  Ed.  by  W.  D.  Hamilton.  Pp. 
fi07.  London :  H.M.  Stationery  Omce. 
15'. 

>uj:ns  (iT.  C.)  Jonathan  Swift,  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  study.  London  ; 
Chatlo  A'  AVindus.  8/. 
?ciiLn«. — Registers  of  tho  French  con- 
formed churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Mary,  Dublin.  Ed.  by  J.  J.  D.  La 
Touche.  (Publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London.  VH.)  Pp.  '612. 
Dublin  :  Thorn.     4to. 

Fijosr  (J.)  The  history  and  topography 
of  the  county  of  Clare.  Dublin;  Sealv. 
11/. 

LYXXK  (the  late  sir  Stephen  II.)  Nott-g 
on  the  churches  of  Livnca-shire,  ed.  by 
J.  A.  Atkinson.  Pp.  I'i7.  Manchester: 
Printed  for  the  Chetlmm  Society.     4to, 

GoRDo.v  (sir  A.)    The  earl  of  Aberdeen. 

I  Pp.  3.52.     London :  Low.     aT>. 
IrrcHisojf  (M.)    The  reformed  presby- 
tcrian  church  of  Scotland  [i6to-!S76j, 
Pp.  450.     Paisley:  Parlaue.    5/. 
AxcisniJiE  A  Clieahire  wills  and  inven- 
tories [1572-1696],   now   preserved  at 
Chester,  with  an    appendix    of    Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  wills  and  inven- 
tories proved  at    York  or  Richmond 
[1542-1649],  ed.  by  J.  P.  Earwaker, 
Pp.  252.     Manchester  :  Printed  for  the 
Chetham  Society.     4to. 
Lock   (W.)     John    Keble :    a   biography. 
Pp.  242,  portr.  London  :  Melhuen.   5'. 
LrcKOCK  (H,  M.)  The  church  in  Scotland, 
Pp.   .'ISt.    maps.      London :    (tartlnor, 
Daiion.  A  Co.    0'. 
Martin  (A.  P.)   Life  and  letters  of  Robert 
-    Ijowe,  viscount    Slierbrookc.      2    vol. 
Portr.    London :  Longmans.    .10'. 


Fijo 


NoRM.^!!  (I'.)  London  signs  and  inscrip. 
tions.  With  inlrod.  by  H.  B.  Whcalley. 
Pp.  237,  illuatr.    London :  Stock. 

O'Ci.KBY  JL,)  The  life  of  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell  [1586^1602].  With  inlrod. 
by  D.  Murphy.  Dublin :  Sealy.  4to. 
11/. 

Patent  rolls,  Calendar  of  the,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edward  I : 
[1281-1292],  Pp.706.  London:  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.    15/. 

Payne  (J.  O.)  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI ;  being  a  short 
account  of  its  treasures,  from  a  docu- 
ment in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Pp. 
xxix,  30.  Loudon  :  Bams  it  Oates.  2/6. 

Pei'YB  (Samuel).  Diary,  with  lord  Bray- 
brooke'a  notes;  ed.  with  additions  by 
H.  B.  Wheatley.  I.  Pp.  kvii,  367, 
portr.    London:  Boll.     10  I}. 

Paivt  council  of  England,  Acts  of  the. 
New  series.  YI :  ;i555-i558].  Ed.  by 
J.  R.  Dasent.  Pp.  504.  London  :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     10/. 

EoniNsoN  (E.  F.)  The  early  history  of 
coffee  houses  in  England,  with  a  biblio- 
graphy. Pp.  240,  illustr.  London : 
Paul,  Trubner,  &  Co.     (»/. 

RoiH.vKON  (J.  K.)  Memoir  of  James 
Brydges,  paymaster-general  to  the 
forces  abroad  [1705-1711],  a(tenv.aril3 
tho  first  duke  of  Chandos.  Pp.  240, 
illuatr.    London ;  Low.    12/6. 

Ross  or  Blaukmsihtru  (major).  The 
marquess  of  Hastings.  Pp.  22(5,  portr. 
and  map.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
2/0. 

Sausuuhy  (marquis  of).  Calendar  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the.  IV.  (Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.)  London  : 
H.M.  Stationery  OlHce.     2/11. 

Seluy  abbey.  The  coucher  book  of ;  ed. 
by  J.  T.  Fowler,  with  an  architectural 
description  of  the  church  by  C.  C. 
Hodges.  II.  (Yorksliiro  Archroological 
and  Topographical  Association,  Re- 
cord Series.  XIII.)  Pp.  Iviii,  431. 
Printed  for  the  Society. 

WAi.KEtt  (colonel  tho  rev.  George).  The 
siege  of  Londonderry  [16S9J,  as  set 
forth  in  the  literary  remains  of.  Ed., 
with  notes,  by  P.  Dwyer.  Pp.  256. 
London:  Stock.    4to.     ICi  . 

W.\H.U'E  (W.)  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of 
Canterbury,  from  original  sources.  Pp. 
C70.  London :  Paul,  Triibner,  &  Co. 
15/. 

WisHAtiT  (bishop  George).  The  deeds  of 
Montrose ;  the  memoirs  of  James, 
marquis  of  Montrose  (16J9-1650]. 
TransL  wiUi  inlrod.  and  notes,  and  the 
original  Latin  (part  II  now  tirst  pub- 
lished), by  A.  1>.  Mnidoch  &  H.  F.  M, 
Simpson,  i'ortr.  and  maps,  London  : 
Longmans.     4to.     H(V. 
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D.    ITALY 


SflUDDCCi  (G.)  Delia  eignoria  di  Fran- 
ceaco  Sforza  nclhv  Marca  e  peculiar- 
men  te  in  Tolenlino  [I4j3-i447]'  !*?• 
398,  cxv.    Tolentino :  Filello,     G  1. 

Bzsncci  (Ycspasiano  dn).  Vite  di  uomini 
inustri  del  secolo  XV.  Kivedutc  sui 
nianoscritti  dn  L.  Fruti.  II,  Pp.  ,'W9, 
Bologna :  llonoagnoli  Dall'  Acqua.     8  1. 

Brown  (Horatio  I''.)  Venice  :  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  republic.  I*p.  450, 
maps.    London  :  I'ercivai.     IG  . 

FoRCEUA  (V).  lecrizioni  delle  chiese  o 
degli  altri  cdiMci  di  Milano  dal  secolo 
VIll  ni  piorni  nostri,  raccoUeda.  XII: 
Indici.    Pp.  20O.    Milan  :  Prato.    15  1. 

GsoLi  (D.)  Ije  cacoe  di  Leon  X.  Pp. 
(30.  Rome :  tip.  della  Camera  dei 
Dcputali. 

GiioTTAA'ELLi  (L.)  Alfonso  Piccolomini : 
Btoria  del  aecolo  XVI.  Pp.  171?.  Flo- 
rence :  lip.  Cellini. 

Katali  (1*\)  Lo  stato  libero  di  Cospaia 
iieir  ftltft  vfllfe  del  Tevero  [r440-i826]. 
Pp.  170.     Umbcrtide  :  tip,  Tibcrino. 


0TT01.EXUHI  (G.)  Appunti  e  docunienti 
fiulla  rliomia  miliUre  di  Kmanuelc 
Filiberto.  Pp.  117.  Caiiale :  lip, 
Casalese.    2  1. 

OvEBMAxx  (A.)  Die  Bcsitzungen  dcr 
Gros^gratin  Matliildc  von  Tuscirii, 
nebst  llcgesten  ihrer  L'rkunden.  Pp. 
87.    Berlin  :  Ma^'cr  A-  Miiller.    2  m. 

PeButxn  (F.  T.)  La  civilisation  tlorentine 
du  treizi^me  an  eeizi^me  siecle.  Pp. 
255.  Paris :  May  &  Motteroz. 
4fr. 

PoRzio  (C.)  La  congiura  dei  baroni  del 
regno  di  Napoli  contro  il  re  Ferdinando 
I.  Pp.  lOo.  Verona :  Tedescbi.  16mo. 
11. 

BicABou  (B.)  Lettcre  e  docomenti, 
pubblicati  per  curn  di  M.  Tabarrini  e 
A.  Uotti.  VIII.  Fiorenco :  Lo  Mon- 
nier. 

TiXEScA  (.\.)  Docuniento  inedito  sopra 
i  fnlti  polilici  di  Avigliano  durante  la 
repubblica  portenopea  [1799].  1*?.  70. 
Putcnza :  tip.  Pomarici. 


.e:.   other  counthies 


Auk  (O.)  Carl  XrV  Johon  ocb  riketa 
stfindcr    1840-1S41.    Pp.    cxlvi,    271. 

Stockholm.     8  m. 

BAiitoi)  (F.)  Daninarks  Historie  [1536- 
1670].    lY.    Copenhagen.    (0.50  Hi.) 

BKiiNKNsirsi,  Fontes  rerum.  Bern's  Ge- 
schichtBiiuellen.  VII,  4  :  [1334-1353]. 
jujt  HcKister.  Pp.  722,  OS.  Bern: 
tkhniid,  Francko,  &  Co. 

• Chronologlsches    VerzeichnisB    der 

Urkunilen  fiirdiePiindel-VII.  Pp.  360. 
Bcni :  Sseliujiil.  Fnincke,  &  Co.     12  fr- 

BoKEMUf:  et  Moiaviae.  Bcgesta  diplo- 
niatica  nee  non  cpiMtolaria.  IV:  [1333- 
1346],  opera  J.  Eiiiler.  VI.  Prague  : 
Valcdka.    4to.  -  5  in. 

BuNHTETTEX  (A.  Toii).  Briefo  und  ausge- 
wiihlte  SclirifLen,  bcrau*=ge|j;el>cn  von 
A.  Biichi.  (ijuelleu  zur  Schweizer 
Uesi'hicbte.  XIll.)  Basel :  Gcering. 
Pp.  288. 

Bkesuu.  —  Politische  Correspondcax 
BreBlauE  tm  Zeitnlter  iles  Ki'migs  Mat- 
thias Corvimis.  I:  [1469-1479].  Ueraus- 
gegeben  von  U.  Krontha!  uiid  11.  Wendt. 
(Scriplorts  rerwu  yilesiucorum.  XllI.J 
Breelan:  Max.    4lo.     7  in. 

Cl'DiKOSK  (M.)  Mittheil unpen  aae  spa- 
nischer  GeBcliichlu  dea  sechzehnton 
und  siebzehuten  Jiihrhunderts.  Pp. 
24,  plate.     Vienna:  'IVuipskj.     1  m. 

Chacow. — Acta  rectoralia  alinixo  universi- 
tatia  slUflii  Cracoviensis  inde  ab  anno 
1469.  Ell.  W.  Wislocki.  I,  1.  I'p. 
IfJO.  Cracow  :  Buchliandluug  der  pol- 
nischcn  Vcrlflgs-Cicsellschaft.     3  in. 

Dalton  (H.)  Zur  Geschichlo  der  evauRe- 
li.«it;hen  Kirchc"  in  ItvisKland.  I.  Bi- 
Bchof  llitschlfi  Milarbeit  an  dem  Gefietz 
f  iir  die  lullicri&cho  Kirclic  iu  Kusslaud. 


II :  Hugenotten  iu  Bussltuid.     Pp.  71. 
Leipzig  :  Dunckcr  <k  Iluniblot.    1-4U  m. 

J»ii.NKZ  UK  HkVA  (arzobiE'po  don  Itod- 
rigo).  Crontca  de  Espafia,  tradiijola 
en  castcllano  y  la  continuo  hasta  su 
tieinpo  D.  Gouzalo  de  la  Uiuojoaa, 
obispo  de  Burgos,  y  denpues  un  anoi  ~ 
tno  hasta  el  auo  de  1451.  (Coleccl 
de  documentos  ineditos  paralahisto: 
de  EBpana.  CV.)  Pp.  50U.  Madrid 
Murillo.     4to.     13  pea. 

MonETs  (Job6  de).    Anales  del  relno 
NavaiTa.    XIL    Pp.  12i-229.  ToIom:" 
Lopez.     4to.     (1  pes. 

Oecubu  (W.)    Quellenbaeh  zur  Schwei 
zergeschiclile.     Neue  Folge.     Pp.  5i 
Zurich :  Schulthess. 

OxENSTiEiiNAs        (rikskanslereD       Ax 
skrilter  och   brefvexliog.      Svnare 
dclningcn  baud  V:  Jakob  de  laGardiei' 
brcf    [1611-1650].      Pp.    G4Q.      Stook 
holm  :  Norslcdt.     8  kr. 

pAiiKTs  (MlKuel).    De  los  muohos  sn 
dignoa  de  Uicmoria  que  han  ocurri 
en  Barcelona  y  otros  lugaret  de  CatA»! 
luna    [1626-1660].      V:    [Novicnib; 
1641-JuiiJo  16521.   (Memorial  histuri 
espafiol.     XXIVl)    Pp.  488.    Madrid 
Mtirillo.    4to.    4*50  pes. 

Petmeu.1  (T.  J.)  Anteckningar  om 
aven^ka  00b  Gnuka  (anor  och  atandor 
under  konangarna  Karl  X  Gustav 
Karl  XT.  intill  1686.  Pp.  104, 
Klockholm,     7'50  ni. 

l'i»vNi  (P.)     La  Dalmatic  de  1797  A 
^fpisode  des  conqu£>tes  Kapol^onienn 
I'p.  xxxi,  490.  plai'CB.    Paris. 

PoBKN,   Stadtbuch    von.   I.    Ed.    by 
Warschauer.    Posen :  Jolowioz.    12 

lUcK£L  (A.  dcj.    he»  cooimuoea  do 
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L  province  d«  Li^ge :  notices  hlstoriqa^s. 
^H^  Pp.  CC4.  Li^ge:  Demarteftu.  IGnio.  4f. 
^^mojutuiNAGA  (F.  de).  El  gobiemo  y 
^"^  regimen  foral  del  Befiorio  de  Viscaya 
r  dcBde  el  reinado  de  Felipe  II  hasta  la 

^^  mayor  edad  de  Isabel  II.  VI il.  Pp. 
^H  607.  Madrid :  Mnrillo.  Ito.  12  pes. 
^H^DUJiUACHEB  (F.  W,}  GeBchicht«  von 
^^K  Spnnien.  VI.  (Geschiclite  der  eiirD- 
^B  paiscben  Staak-u.    LIV,  2).    Pp.  7B3. 

Gotha  :  Perthes.     10  m. 
Swehes. — Uandlingar    rurande   Sverif^es 

historia.    Tredja  serien,    VII:  [1637- 

1639J.    Pp.  IGl.    LuEid.    7  m. 
Sveriges    ridderskapa     och    adels 

riksdags-protokoll.     X :   [i66S^     Ed. 

by  S.  Bergh.    Pp.  615.    Stockholm : 

11-50  01. 
TiuEUAN   (J.)     Studien  en   achetsen   op 

het  gebied  van  do  peschicdcnis  en  de 
I  letlcrkunde  van  Jiederland.     Pp.    30y. 

^_    The  Hague  :  Langenbuysen,    1-75  11. 


Utiiecbt.— Dullarium  Trajecteose.  Ro- 
manorum  poiititicam  diplomata  quot- 
quot  olim  usque  ad  Urbanuni  papam 
VI  [137S]  in  veterem  episcopatum  Tra- 
jectensem  decrtinata  reperiuntur.  Col* 
icgit  el  cdidit  0.  Brom.  II,  1.  Pp. 
1-120.     The  Hague  :  NljhoJT.    4to. 

WASsiiiTLUiKow  (A.)  Lea  Kazouniowski. 
I :  Les  comtes  AJexei  et  Kirill  Hnzou- 
inowski.  Edition  francaire  par  A. 
Hruckner.  Pp.  310,  portraits.  Halle: 
Tausch  A'  Grosse.     30  m. 

WifTEtis  (A.)  Tabic  chronologique  dea 
chartes  et  diplomes  imprira^s  cod- 
cernant  I'histoiro  dc  Belgiquc.  VIII : 
[» 301 -1 320].  Pp.  929.  DruBMla; 
Hayez.    4to.     16  f. 

Z.^hAlburu  (F.  de)  it  Sancho  Ravus  (J.) 
Nueva  colcccwn  dc  documpntoa  in6ditoa 
para  la  hitstoria  dc  Espafia  y  de  sua 
Indias.  I.  Pp,  'SH5.  Madrid :  Her- 
nundez.    4tQ. 


VI.  AMERICAN  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY 


AnDuzu's  (W.  L.)     The  Bradford   map : 
the  city  o(  New  York  at  the  tiiu6  of 
the    granting     of     the     Montgomcrio 
L  charter.    Pp.  114,  illuatr.    New  York  : 

^H    Francis.    (1.50;.) 
^HkitToN  (M.)    Anlropologia  dc  lofs  pueblos 
^■^  de    America,    anteriores  al    descubii- 
^f    luiento.     Pp.    47.     Madrid :    Ilivado- 
^^    neyra.    4to. 

CuuiMoiA,  CkjnBtitution  of  the  republic 
of.  With  an  historical  iiitroduciioii. 
Transl.  by  B.  Moaes.  Pp,  70.  Phila- 
delphia :  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal itnd  Social  Hcience.  (2  0.) 
Co^c^fHt;l?  (Christopher).  Leller  on  the 
discovery  of  Ajnericn  :  fricsimile  with 
translation,  and  reprint  of  the  oldest 
four  editions.  Pp.  I?l.  New  York : 
Printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  of 
n  the  Lennox  Library.     (2,6.) 

^^pouifKii  (E.)  The  history  of  South  Aus- 
^^p  tralia.  2  vol.  Maps.  London :  Low. 
~     24,. 

EttAt-aoAii  (A).  Dzieje  Krzysztofa  z  Ar- 
ciszewa  Arcigzewtskiego,  Admiruta  i 
wodza  HuUcudrow  w  Brazylii,   etar- 


Bzego  na<l  armad;}  koronn;^  z.^  Wtady- 
stawa  IV  i  Juna  Kazimicrza  ['592- 
1656].  2  vol.  Pp.  .^88,  401.  portr.  and 
maps.    Warsaw.     (12  m.) 

Lkun  I*iselo  (A.  de).  Tablas  croDologi- 
cas  dc  los  realea  consejos  supremoay 
de  la  camara  de  Ia.<^  Indins  Occidentales. 
Pp.  5.5.     Madrid  :  Murillo. 

MnuE  (B).  The  emancipation  of  South 
America:  condensed  transl.  by  W. 
Pilling  of  the  History  of  San  Martin. 
Pp.  .512,  maps.  London :  Chapman  ds 
Hall.     13. 

MoESK  (J.  T.)  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
2  vol.     Portr.  aud  map.    Boston. 

Ni:w  HAiii'sumK,  Eaily  Htiitc  papers  of 
[1784-17S7  .  Ed.  bv  A.  y.  Batchellor. 
XX.  Pp.  USD.  ManehesU'r,  New 
Hampshire :  Clarke.     4to. 

PtKHCK  (E.  L.)  Memoir  aud  letters  nf 
Charles  Sumner.  HI,  IV:  [i845-iti74], 
Portr.    Loudon  :  Low,     3«/, 

Wa.soN  (W.)  Division  and  reuo'on 
[1829-1889].  (Epochsof  Amtrican  His- 
tory.) Pp.  326,  5  maps.  LoiuloJi : 
Longmans.    3,6. 
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Ann&leB  de  TEcole  Libre  dei  Scioncei 
Politiqaea,  viii.  2.  Aiiril  —  'E.  IlorTsrv  : 
llipj-oiyle  Taiuc  [a  nieroorjal  article]. 

C.  BonnKAUt) :    Tha  csUihlishment 

and  the  revision  of  the  coustitution  in 
Iho  United  Stales  of  America  {dkT^oxiion 
of  a  forthcoming  work  on  this  subject]. 
- — -D,  ZoLLA :  Variations  in  the  rent 
o  nd  2>'>'ice  oj  Uvul  in  Frame  during  the 
^ii-vcntei'nUi  and  eighteenth  centuries, 

Bib]iotheqne  de  I'Ecole  des  Cbartei,  liv. 
1,  2.  Jnnunnj-April—E.  Uerokb  ; 
llennj  Ill's  imuisiimof  Brillanij  [1230^ 
a  detailed  account  of  his  preparations 
and  a  narrativu  oJ  the  expedition, 
largely  ba8e4  on  niat>criuls  in  the  public 

record  oftico]. L.  H.  Labande  :  1/is- 

torical  data  from  the  lioman  ceremonial 
ofGiacomo  Caetani  Stnfancsehi  [print- 
itig  the  list  of  perquisites  on  the  conse- 
cration of  prelates  ;  tlic  account  of  the 
canonisation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Cantc- 
lupe,  bishop  of  Hereford,  1320,  and  of 
St.  Peter  Celosline  (Cele^tine  V),  13131 
the  ceremonial  for  the  coronation  of 
the   kin^   of   France,  anil  for  that  of 

Charles  II  of  Sicily,   12S9]. C.  pe 

QoANMatAiHON  :  Thf  results  of  the  ejcc/t- 
vatioii.'i  at  St.  Martin's  at  Tf)urs,  made 
in   1886  [showing  the  earliest  portion 

to  date  from  the  tenth  century] G. 

Deuante  :  The  fonuula,  'Car  Ul  c»t 
notrc  plaisir*  [agreeing  with  L.  de  Mas 
Latrie  that  '  bon  plaisir '  is  a  hitc 
plirase,  but  arguing  against  him  that 
the  change  was  made  with  the  view  of 
softeninR  the  expression  of  coinniand^. 

. A.  M<>r.i:i.-FATio:  The  chronicle  of 

San  Juan  de.  la  Pcna  [describing  a 
manuscript  of  the  Aragonese  chronicle 
now  at  I'aris  (Dibl.  Nat.,  Nouv.  Acq. 
Lnt,  1684),  formerly  used  by  Zuritu  and 
Jilancas].  - — -A.  LKriiA-vc :  Tlio  origin 
of  the  Ecole  da  Chartcs  [an  extract 
from  the  writer's  '  Histoire  du  Coll^ 
de  France,'  describing  a  Bcheinisfor  tho 
foundation  of  a  school  of  liistory  and 

geography  under  the  first  empire] 

J.  Le-vuiink  prints  an  order  of  John  V 
duke  of  liriltany  [1426]  in  favour  of 
liobert  iJlondel  and  Hubert  ReipiauU 
[who  hatl  written  in  Latin  and  transla- 


ted into  French  '  une  ccrtainc  et  bell*' 

cpistole  "J. -A.   Ihsarii  :    AchtlU 

yavassc7tr  [f  10  Jan.  iSgjV 
La  K^Tolation  Fran^&ise,  xxiv.  2.  Ft- 
briuinj  -C  Tobt:  Caiheliniau  [.show- 
ing that  Cathelineau  was  never  elected 
general  in  chief  of  the  Vcndean  army, 
and  that  his  importance  is  exaggera- 
ted].^  F.  A.  AvLARP  :  Danton  in  the 

district  of  the  Cordeliers  and  in  tfus 
commune  of  Paris  [.showing  that  I>an- 
ton  first  became  president  of  the  Cor- 
deliers in  October  1789,  and  did  not 
sit  in  the  provisional  commune  till  23 
■Jan.  3790;  and  describing  his  qunnel 
with  the  Chatelet  in  March  1790.  and 
with  the  commune  in  November  1789J. 

A.  L0D8  prints  a  letter  of  Jean- 

bon  Saint-Andrd  [18  June  1793,  con- 
taining reflexions  on   the   conduct  of 

the    Gironde    after   May    31j. A. 

Lbette  prints  a  contemporary  narra- 
tive of  the  ei'ents  of  Hi  May-15  July 
1789  [written  by  a  secret  agent  at  Paris 
or  Versailles  probably  for  one  of  the 
ministers  who  was  dismissed  after 
fall  of  tho  Bastille]. =^3.  March 
L,  Chassis:  7>a  Vendue  jvilrivtc  [ 
Ecril)ing  general  Boultud'ii  campaign 
with  tho  army  of  Sables,  8-23   April 

1793],  with  several  new  documents. 

F.  A.  AuiiAicii :  Danton  at  th£  club 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  in  t}ie  depart- 
ment of  Pari.i  [April  1790-May  1791  ; 
showing  that  Danton  resigned  his  post 
as  commander  of  the  battalion  of  the 
Cordeliers  in  November  1790,  and  could 

not  have  led  it  on  10  August]. J. 

VK.rrFB :  Ma.isi'na  a>id  tlie  retumfrom 
Elba  [on  the  whole  favourable  to  Mas- 

»l-Q&]. T.  Lemas  :    The  mission    of 

Cherrier  aiid  Laurenceot  in  Ih^  Cher 
[I794].=^4,  April— T.  Lg>l^s  :  The 
mission  of  Clicrrier  and   Laurenceot, 

concluded F.  A.  Aulabd  :   Danton 

in  1791  and  1792  [showing  that  Danton 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  republican 
party,  or  the  leader  of  the  extremists 
in  1791J J.  Flammkbjiost  :  An- 
other text  fahificd  bij  M.  de  liacourt 
[a  despatch  addressed  to  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  by  tho  count  dc  Mercy-Argentrsu 
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in  the  '  CorreFpondiincc  do  Mirnbean 
et  La  Marck,'  in.  347,  shown  to  be 
altered  by  comparison  with  tho  orij;inal 
in  the  Imperiiil  Archives  of  Vienna]. 

F.  TsiiKABD  :  Alqiticratul  the  vias- 

sacres  of  Versailles  [arguiog  that 
Alqaier's  interview  with  Dantouis  ficti- 
tioua].=5.  May — F.  A.  Acl,*ri>: 
Lkmton  atid  the  revolution  of  10  August 

1792. E.      Chaiiavay  :       General 

Dumesny  [who  commanded  a  colunm 
at  Neerwinden  and  assisted  Hucbo  to 

disarm    the    Chouaoa] L,    Lurr: 

Jcanbon  Saint-Andn',  from  docu- 
ments   found    at    Montauban. E. 

DftucLT  :  A  national  agent  at  Alen^on 

[during  the  Terror] Lctten  0/  Noel 

to  Dantcm  [May  1793 -January    1794; 
when  Noel  was  ambassador  at  Venice, 
and  gare  information  as  to  tbc  iiltitmie 
of  bwitzfrland  in  1792 J, 
Eevaa  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 

Ktore,  1893.  13.  27  March-li.  Pirknxe: 
HegeVs  '  titiidle  nmi  Uilden  der  yer- 
vianiichen  Vi}lker.'=^l^.  3  April 
— E.  d'Eicutual:  Dickinson's  ^  Jit' vo- 
lution and  rca<'tion  in  modem  Fratice.' 
^=^-19.    8  May — G.  Maspeisu;  /V/n'f"« 

1' 3/rrfmn.'=^=20.  15  May—G.  Mas- 
PKBo  ;  Navilk's  '  Bulxistiit.' ==^22. 
2»  May-Q.  Maspkro  :  The  Tell  el- 
Amama  tablets  [on  the  editions  by 
Cezold  and  Budge].— 23.  5  June — 
J,  Halkvy:  The  Ililtiles  [tltaling  with 
recent  literature  on  tho  subject]. T. 

t»K  L.:  Port's  *Li^gendedcCathclineau.^ 
— — 24.     12  Jitne-T.  Rkinuu  :  Habc- 
Ion's  *  Cataiofjus  dcs  mo)inaics  grccqiica 
de  la  Biblioth^qnc  Nationale,'  ii. 
25.     17   June—1\.  Dcval  :   llaUicr  on 
the  Edcssenc  chro7iicle. 
Herat  dea  Etudes  JoiTet,  No.  50.    Octo- 
ber.—&..  Ltvi :  Notes  on  tlie  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Saxony, 
Bevae  Historiqae,    li.    2.     March — X. 
MoasMASs :     Tlic    French    in    Alsace 

■  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  second 
article  [based  chiefly  ou  documenls  in 
the  Cjlmar  archives  and  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  towns  of  Hugenau]. 

F.  T.  PERttEXB :  A  jtassaijc  in  the 

history  of  Port-Royal  [dealing  witli  a 
m^moire  addressed  by  S^basticii  Zaniet, 
bishop  of  Langrcs,  to  cardimil  Itiehc- 
lieu,  and  reccr»lly  discovered  in  nianu- 
tcriplj,  first  article  [on  Zamcl.Aiigt'iique 
Arauuld  abbess  of  Tort  Royal,  and  tbc 

abbe  de  Saint-Cyranl The  late  A. 

DEsrLozK.vrx  :  CritiiMl  remarlu  on  the 

•  Kconcnnici  Boyalcs.*    I :   Maxiniilien 

'  gthune,  baron  de  Rosny.     II :  The 

1576. Baron  A.  vv  Casse  prints 


tho  Jonrnalt  including  correspondence, 
of  qiteen  Catherine  of  Wllrltemberfj, 
ontinued  [ti-lfi  July  iSl81.=lii.  1. 
May—F.  T.  Peiuiens:  Port-Iioyal, 
conoladed A.  Dkhclosceaus  :  Criti- 
cal notes  on  thA  *  Economics  lioyales. 
Ill;  TIjo  fighting  near  Arques  [1589] ; 

the  battle  of    Ivry    [1590] P.   Du- 

I'Uicu  :  -1  criminal  trial  in  iJu  seven- 
teenth century  [cot\ceTnmfithe&]n]uct\on 
of  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  dc  Calvidre 
Irom  the  convent  of  Ursulines  at  Mont- 

pellior,  in  1658J. Vaccoelet:  Ocn- 

eral  Gobert,  continued  from  vol.  1.  2,  and 
concluded. Raron  A.  pu  CAfxtE  con- 
tinues tho  jo«r«^j/,  dc,  of  queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Wiiritrtnberg  [printing  letters, 
one  (imitated)  tu  tsar  Alexander  of  high 

outobiogiftphical  value],  concluded 

G.  MoNOB :  Jlippolytc  Tainc  [f  6 
March], 

Eevne  des  Questions  Eistoriqnas,  liii.  2. 
April.— T.    VruEY :    The   injlitmce  of 

Egypt  on  ancient  religious  beliefs. 

The  late  S.  Luce  :  Berirand  da  Gnej- 
din    in    Normandy ;    the    eiege    and 

capture  of  Valognes  [1364] M.  i»k 

lA  Rochetkuie:  Maric-Antoinettc  and 
tins  emperor  Joseph's  II  dispute  with 
Hollaml  [concerning  the  opening  of  the 

Hcheld,  1784-1785]. L.  .Soioct:  The 

banhmptcies   of   the    directory R. 

Lambelin  :  New  documents  on  the  his- 
tory of  Mary  qtiecn  of  Scots  [from  the 

calendared      Belvoir      papers]. P. 

Fabrk  and  P.  B.mFi'OL  disiiutG  con- 
cerning the  supposed  btdh  of  Calixtin 
II  [il2r-i[32;  tho  genuineness  was 
contested  by  the  latter  in  vol.  li.  1  ol 
the  '  Revue  *]. 

Boci6t6  de  rHistoire  da  Frotest&ntiime 
Fran^als.  Ikilltitin  historiijue  et  litt<-- 
raire,  xlii.  2,  3.  FebrmiTy-March — 
N.  Weiss  prints  documents  relating  to 

iJic  protestanii  at  Caen  in  1690 C. 

Read  ;  Dr.  .Jenn  de  Bostngny  and  his 
squibs  against  the  prolestunts  [16S5], 
two  articles.— A.  l)cpis  m?  Saist- 
Axdbk:  Extinct  proliisinut  churches 
in  Touraiiie ;  Chinun  und  L'lle  Bou- 
chard.  N.  Wels.s  prints  rejxirts  con- 

corning  tlus  proiestants  irnpriJtoned  at 

Paris  [1695-1710] iprjl  —  K . T.oi in ; 

lialwiut-Pomier  [1744-1S20J  in  con- 
nexion Willi  tho  discovery  uf  vaccirui- 
tion,  his  position  in    tho  Convention, 

and   his  exile   in    1S16. C.   Pascal 

prlntK   two   letters   of  Ituiigny  [t666, 

1668]. C.   L.   FhossAiU)    prints  ex- 

tracta  illustrating  the  treatment  of  the 
protectants  at  Saint-Antonin  [1683, 
1685- 16S8]. 


II.  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


ArcIuT  for  Literatar-  und  Kirchen* 
geschichte  des  MittclakerQ  (Freiburg), 
▼ii,  1,  2. — V.  Eujiii,  printsHcrr  tiuiierials 
fur  the  history  of  Peter  of  Luna  {Bene- 


dict XIII),  continued  [thirty-one  docu- 
ments rmiging  from  >397  to  February 
1405]  and  the  chronicle  of  Garoscu-s  de 
Vlmoisca  Vetcri  arul  Bcrlrand  Boyssci 
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[1305-1415.  This  clironicle,  liilherto 
known  only  by  extracts  aiulan  unsatis- 
factory edition,  is  here  pulilished  from 
Boysset's  autograph  ruanuecript  and 
enriched  with  noteti  (e.^.  the  itineraries 
of  Urban  V  and  Gregory  XI  from 
Avignon  to  Honje,  printed  from  ibo 
accounts  of  the  papal  chamber). 
Tftther  Ehrle  considers  llie  chronicle  to 
be  the  work  of  two  writers  ;  two  narra- 
tives of  the  Koraan  journeys  of  Urbftn 
V  and  Gregory  XI  and  an  account  of  the 
election  of  Urban  VI,  all  in  Latin,  being 
by  Garoscus,  and  the  rest  of  the  work, 
almoBt  wholly  in  Proven^^al,  being  by 
his  editor  Hertrand  ttoysset]. 

Bayeriiche  Akademie  der  WiBflenicliBften 
(Munich).  1892.  4.— K.  von  Macrkk  : 
The  coit/essioti  of  Christian  faith  in  the 
Imc  books  of  the   tivic  of  king  Magnus 

Lagubtx'lir S.  RifiXEU  :  Naimcs  of 

Bavaria  and  Ogier  tfie  Dane  [in  the 
lioland  legends;  investigating  the 
traces  of  their  origin  in  Bavarian  his- 
tory]. 

Byzantinische  Zeitachrift  (Leipzig),  i.  3, 4. 
— M.  Tiuv  prints  a  ktt>irof  Constanlinc 
Aicropolilci  [criticising  the  *  Tinmrion,' 

with    notes  on   his  biography]. C. 

Necmann  :  On  the  docuvtentary  ma- 
teriais  for  th4!  history  of  tlie  rclatio7\a 
between  the.  Jiyiantine  eminre  and 
Venice,  particularly  in  the  age  of  the 
CouuieneB  [dealing  with  the  diplomatic 
features  of  the  golden  butts  of  992,  1 147 
and  1 148,  1 1 87  and  11 89,  and   1198J. 

K.      Pbakchter  :     27m;     classical 

tottrces  of  Theophylact  of  Bulgaria 
[illustrating  his  nuige  of  literary  cul- 
ture].  J.      Draskkf.  :      Nicolas     of 

Mctlione  [his  life  and  theological  teach- 
ing, supplementing  and  correcting 
Ullmann  and  Gass.  Nicolas's  birth  is 
placed  in  the  lust  third  of  the  eleventh 
cenlury ;    his  dealh    probably    before 

1 166J r.  N.  rAi>AQE«jMoi08  describos 

an  ivory  portrait  of  St.  JJemetriua  at 
Thes&alonica,  with  an  autotype  plate. 

C,     Diehl:     Tht     treasure    and 

library  of  I'atinos  i>t  the  Lcfiiyining  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  printujg  jin  in- 
ventory of  1201  [tbe  catalogue  enuiue- 
rales  267  manuscripts  on  parchment  and 

lis  on  cotton-paper  {Sa^ifivKim}] L. 

Duchesne;  The  ecclesiastical  orga7iisa- 
iion  of  Illyricum  [down  to  Justinian  L 
— — S.  1'.  Lamiiuoh  prints  the  dted  of 
abdication  of  the  pali-iarch  Kikolaos 
Myatikos  [907,  side  by  side  with  the 
abbreviated    form    given  in  the   •  Vita 

Euthymii '] J.  B.  Bcitv  :  A  source 

of  Symeun  MagisUr  [suggeeting  that  he 
used  the  *  Scriptor  incertus  dc  Lcone  ']. 

C.  KB  BouB :  On  Thcopharicx  [on 

his  disturbance  of    the  chronuHogical 

order    on    p.     170]. T.    BrTTMca- 

W0B8T :  On  the  history  of  the  text  of 
Zonaras  [in  eupplement  to  his  article 
in  the  preceding  number]. 

Dvitticlitt  Zcitachrift  fiir  tieichiclitiwit- 


Mntobaft  (Freiburg),  ix,  1-— E.  Het- 
DE.vnEiCH :    Constantiuc   the.  Grtat  %n 

medieval  lege.nds £.    Kbi-ueb:  Ok 

Jictiry  I's  d/sscfnt  from  tlu  Carolingi 
[traced  anew  through  Gisela,  daughter 

of  Lewis  the  Pious]. A.  Steim  :  The 

I'russian  constitutional  ijit^-sticn  in 
1817  and  the  tour  of  inquiry  of  Alien- 
stein,  Klewiz,  and  Ueymc — ■ — K- 
MAnKEn :  On  the  beginnings  of  tin 
Nortcegian  church  [in  connexion  wiih 
Taranger's  work  on  the  influence  of  tlio 
Anglo-Saxon  church  on  the  Norwegian'. 

It.  F.  Kaini»l  :  Notejs  un  tht:  *  l^amto 

s.  Adaljierli  martiris.'' J.  L^segtb: 

Recent   literature    ujMm    Wycli^Te- 

J.  VON  GnrjiKB:  Giteiscnau,  Chasot, 
Jioyett,  ami  Dohna  in  Atistria  [after  the 
Prussian  alliance    with    Napoleon   in 

1812]. T.  LiSKNKU  and  O.  HErai 

dispute  concerning  the  electoral  union 

at    Bingen     [1424     or     1427  j W. 

Michakl:  Recent  literature  on  English 
history  sittce  I4S5. 
Oottingische  Gelehrte  Anxeigea,  1893.  7. 
1  -l/fri^— K.  L.  VON  Saus:  ]t'f/»j'j 
'  Ablmndlungen  zur  Geschu:hte  dts 
scliueizeriichen.  ujfentlich4:n  liechls.' 
—8.  15  April.— L.   Weilani*  :   Sett- 

burg's  '  Goslars  Bergbait  bis  1552.' 

IL  Wartmaxn:  Esch<^a>ul  Schweiser't 

*  Urhundrnbuch  der  Stadt  uitd  Land- 

schafl      Zurich.' N.      BoSWIktsiH: 

Oieti's  '  Sentemen  Jiolands  nachmalt 
rapstcs  Alexander  111.'==.^.  1  May. 
— B.     Niese:     Geffckcn'a      '  Timaios' 

Geographic  des  Wcstcns.^ K.  J.  N»:r- 

MANX' :  Gardthausen's  'Augustus  und 
seine    Zeit.' T.    Sonoxr:     Marcks* 

•  Gaspard    von    Col  gny.' 12.     10 

Jime.—  G.  K<juu'.n  :  Baltzer's  '  1/aiuigcr 
Kiiegswe^eJi  im  vieriehnten  uud  steb- 

nehnten     JahrhunderL' A.     Bauu  : 

Jiibelliau''s  '  Bossuet,  kistorien  du  pro- 
testantismc.' 

Hiitoritchea  Jahrbuch  (Munich),  xi7. 2. — 
S.  B/iiMtJi:  Un  the  '  Sacramentarium 
Gelasianwn '  [arguing  that  it  repre- 
sents a  pre-Grogorian  rite  introduced 
into  Gaul  in  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century] H.  Gravekt:  On  titc  ac- 
counts of  tlie  enloiubincnt  of  Charles  the 
Great  [giving  examples,  specially 
By/.antine,  of  the  practice  of  entombing 

dignitaries  in  a  sitting  posture] -A, 

MtisiEit :  The  council  of  Cividate  held 
by  Gregory  XII  in  1409  [printing  an 
account  of  the  third  session  of  2S 
June]. 

Eiatoriache  Zeitichrifl  (Munich).  Ixz.  1. 
—  K.  V.uuiENTBAi'i'  prints  fifteen  Utters 
of  Samuel  I'ufendcrf  [24  Aug.   tt>6S- 

8  July  1690] F.  Mkinkckk  :  tieiieral 

von  Gerlach's  diaries P.   Bauxec 

prints  ccnrcspondaice  of  king  Frcdeiick 
M  illiam  III  and  tsar  Alexander  I  [15 

Oct.    1S05-4    Jan.    1S09]. H.    von 

Sybki.  prints  a  state  ]>ajier  of  the  jTinc* 
of  I'nissia  {the  cinjK-ivr  William  I)  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  the  uoioa  [If 


.  (■fx.-'Vw. 
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May    i8so],^^i3.— K.     Va8BE»trjipp 

»  continues  his  publication  of  letters  of 
l^u/i'ndorf  addressed  U>  varioua  persona 
[1690-1693] H.  VON  SvBEi-  confutes 

the  story  that  Frodtrick  tfie  Great  teas 
the  fattier  of  the  empress  Catharine. 

G.  Mkysb  vom  KsoJTAtJ :  Survey  of 

the  historical  publications  commemo- 
rating the  septingentenary  of  tlie  cott' 

federation.' 'Report  of  general  Milff- 

lin/j  cnnceniing  the  layuhrehr  [r82t\ 
Mittheiluagen  des  Inatituts   fiir  Oester- 
reichitchfl  GeaohichUforschung  (Inns- 

»  brack),  «▼.  2.— J.  Gmehn  :  JThe  rule 
of  tlie  order  of  templars  [a  detailed 
analysis  of  its  contents,  designed  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  formiug  a  judgment 
on  the  question  of  the  Ruilt  or  innocence 

of  the  order], A.  IJkkb  :  On  Maria 

Theresa's  fiscal  policy  and  the  creation 
of  a  uniform  system  of  ta^eation A. 

tItopBcii :  On  tlic  forgeries  of  Kberhard 
of  Fulda  [givioK  reasons  aj^ainst  the 
Renaineness  of  Conrad  Ts  dipl.  D8]. 
F.  ZiM9fERM.iNN  prints  from  a  copy  in 
the  archives  at  Florence  the  ball  of 
John  XXII  [1 3 1 7],  releasing  Italy  from 
its  connexion  with  Germany  and  pro- 
posing a  separation   of   Germany  and 

France  by  a  definite  frontier. L.  von 

THAiiiiiczY  :  Recent  Hungarian  lit^ra- 

ft  ture  on  the  history  of  Norlh-Eastem 

^^Europe. 
lloaatsuhrift  far  Oeichichte  and  Wissen- 
scbaft  dea  Jadenthama  (IJresIau), 
zzxTii.  6,  7.— 1),  KArFMASs:  The 
ravaging  of  Ungarisch  Brod  by  the 
Knrnzien  |14  July  16S3]. 
Rachrichten  von  der  Kbaiglichen  Qesell- 
Bchaft  der  Wiaieivscharten  ((>i»ttiu|;en). 
1893.  6.— 0.  Gl'NTUeji  prints  two 
ipeeclies  in  support  of  St.  Thomas 
Jiecket  and  of  Henry  II  {professing  (the 
editor  says)  to  have  been  delivered  be- 
fore Alexander  111  at  Sens,  November 
1164,  but  in  fact  scholastic  exercises. 
It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that 
neither  contains  any  certain  inrlica- 
tion  of  date  or  place.]:=7.— A.  Klcjck- 
HOHN :  Oft  tlic  project  for  a  peasants' 
jHirliament  at  Heilbronn  ami  tlie  con- 

Istitutionnl  selicnws  of  Friedrich   Wey- 
gamlt  atut  Wendel  Jlipler  [15251.^= 
8.  — F.  FuEX8i»0BFF  ;  Tlco  collfctions  of 
letters  in  lite  Wet f  Museum  at  fl'iiifttrr 
[written    to   Putter   by    D,   H.  Slrube, 
174S-1763.    aud    G.    A.    von    Miindi- 
hausen,  174S-1770.  and  illustraliji:;;  the 
H    history  of  the  nnivprslty  o(  Glttiugea 
f    and  the  learned  s.ioiely  of  the  time], 
Venes  Archiv  fiir  Sachsisohe  O930'!nchte 
tmd    Altertumakonds   (lUesdon),  xi  i. 


8,  4.— H,  KsoTDE  :  Ths  distruction  of 
the  castle  of  Rohnau  near  Zittau  by  tha 

Six  Townsof  Upper LHsatia[iigg] 

y.  IssLBin :  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  IS47 

and  1 54S A.  vox  Wslck  :    Swiss 

mercenaries    in    t)w    electoral   serines 

[1656-1681],  with'documents -H.  E. 

Heruaxn  MrLLivK :  Thi  •  Chronic^n 
Citiiente'  by  Paul  Iiang,  monk  of 
Bosau  near  Zeits,  and  its  sources ;  a 
oontribation   to  the  historiography  of 

the  sixteenth  century P.  Sauvpe  : 

The  monastery  of  Oybin  in  Uie  fifteenth 
century  [parily  from  a  rhillippa  m&nu- 
Bcript  now  at  Metz].^ — -T.  Distel.: 
Notes    on    tlu    reign    of    the    elector 

Angu&tus  [iis'&-iia6] E.  Kborer: 

The  bankruptcy  of  Leipzig    and   the 

Swedes  in  the  city  from  1642 H. 

Ebuisch  prints  the  earliest  ordinance 
for  the    Kreusschule    in    Dresden   [c. 

Theologisohe  Qqartilsohrift  (Tubingeu), 
lixv.  2.— F.  X.  vox  Fcnk:  The  history 
of  tfui  Easier  font  in  the  earlff  church. 

1\    ScHAX/. :    On    ths    history    of 

modern  protestant  tfwology  in  Germany. 

P.  X.  vox  Funk  :  Tfu:  fragments  of 

tfie    Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

N.  Paulcs  :  Paul  Scriptoria  [1498], 

a  supposed  reformer  boforo  the  re- 
fonnation. 

Theolopiche  Btadien  unl  Krltikan 
(Oatha).  1893.  3.— J.  Weiss  :  Jcwiih 
ChrUitianity  in  tlw  Acts  of  tlu'  Apostles, 
and  the  so-calL'd  njxt'ilolic  ctm/u'il. 

ZeitaehriftfiirKiroheageBchictate(Gothali, 
xiv.  1. — U,  IlAOPr  :  Waldensiunism 
among  the  German  Bohemians  abont 
1340,  printing!  extra(it:j  from  three 
letters  of  Benedict  XII  [1341].— — H. 
Dbchevt:  Th€  relations  of  Uu  count  of 
Zimendorf  t<^  tfie  Lutherans  at  Frank- 

furt'on-tlie-Main      [1719-174S]. J. 

HADSaLEiTKtt :  Notes  on  early  church 
history  [new  fragriTeiUa  of  Irenaeus  in 
Greek;  the  Acta  of  Jamas  the  brother 

of   the   Lord]. 0.    Skebasj    print?. 

from  a  new  collation  of  manuscripts 
and  editions,  and  with  various  readings, 
the  Ordo  sancti  Cotumbani  abbatis  da 
viUi  el  nclione  monichonwi ;  and  dis- 
cusses the  authorship  of  the  l-clter  on 
the  Christian  feasts  discovered  by  D. 
Kruach  in  the  Paris  MS.  103(11  [no  doubt 

Irish]. Il.UuinicuT  prints  /(rj  letters 

of  Jii ines  of  T 'it ry  [  1 2 1  >- 1 2 1 7  ] .  -G. 
Kxon :  Brief  twtcs  on  piints  connected 
with  Reuchlin,  Wi.npfiling,  llulten, 
Eranmiu,  and  Berus,  printing  new  ma- 
terials.  N.  MIt.l:;u  :  Afi'lnnchtluni- 

nmi  from  Brandenburg  and  Venice. 


m.  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND 


Archsological     Joarnil,    No.    193.— E. 
pE.icocK  :   li'artwi  nnl  warlol    [ti&^n^ia 

of     lands] , W.     LovEi.i. :     (Jueen 

Eleanor's  crosses  [an  account  of  the 


crojsea  and  benefactions  in  memory  of 
the  funeral  procession    of    December 

1291]. A.    VicABs :    Notes    on   an 

illuminated  pedigree  of  thi   Pevercll 
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famihj, J.  L.  Andbk,  :   Widowi  and 

vowessea  [on  opinions  and  cubtoiuii 
adverse  to  the  marriage  of  widow8].=» 
194. — J.  Hta»t :  On  gnildship  in  Ah^Io- 

Saxon  niotia$Ui'i*'S E.    Vknaiiles  : 

Some  account  of  the  Hornan  colonnade 

discovered  in  BaiUjaU,  Lincoln.' A. 

L.  Lkwis  :  Stittic  circles  of  liritain, - 

J.  Park  Hahrison  :  Discoveries  of  early 
work  in  the  fabric  of  Oxford  cathedral. 
- — »F,  IlAVfciiKiELi' :  I{otnan  inscrip- 
tiovs  in  JiriUiin  diycj}vcred  1890-1891. 

Charoh  Quarterly  Seview,  No.  71. 
April — The  comjMsition  of  the  Ilexa- 
tcuch   [denlinR  with  recent  literatare]. 

. Docuvicnlnry  discoveries  in  early 

church  hixtonj  since  1SS7. Joscphus 

and  his  testimony  to  New  TestntnoU 
history  [with  a  sketch  of  his  life]. — — 
The  Vcmey  papers. 

Sablin  Seview,  New  Scries,  Ko.  6. 
April — J.  MoYKB  ;  Early  English  jril- 
grimaga    to   Flomii    [previous    to    the 

Norman    oonqnestj W.    Ambkuht  : 

The  ■minute-book  of  the  Cisalpine  club 
[from  1795  to  its  dissolution  in  1S30], 

with    a    list    of     members. Mks. 

Gjiaswe:  Charks  I atul  the  disaffcclion 
in  tlic  Spnninh  Netherlands  [1632.  from 
the  Hardwicke  etate  papers].—— M.  M. : 

Tosti's  life  of  St.  Benedict P-  Bun- 

^^^s  :  St.  .iuijiititinc  and  the  Dtmati.fts. 

Edinburgh  Eoview,  No.  364.  .4/>n7— 
The  rohmial  jhdicy  of  France  [with  an 

liistovical     survey]. The     Knglish 

jHirlianient.  Fonfninebleait.  

Cai>tain  Mahau's  '  Inflnctic^  of  Sea 
Potoer  tijHin  flic  French  lievohtlion  and 

Empire.' The  Icilcrs  ami  journals 

of  lady  Mary  Coke,  iii.  [cliieHy  on  the 
continont,  1769-1771]. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  12  Mny—M.  D.  Davis  : 
Jacob  bi'n  Judah,  chazan  in  London 
1287,  suggcBtinK  several  itlentitications, 
the  most  probable  hein^  p0rhttp«  that 
with  the  son  of  Leo  (Jmluh)  mentioned 
in  rolls  of  1273  and  12$^^. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Beview,  Ko.  18.  April 
— D.  Kaui'mass:  The  '  Etz  Chaytjn' 
of  Jacob  ben  Jehndah  of  London,  and 
the    history    of  his  vtanmcrijit,  con- 


tinued]  F.  C.  CoNTnEAiu! :  On  th 

Jewish  authonhip  of  Ifie  '  Te-slammU' 

0/ the  twelve  Patriarchs.' K.  Koh- 

Ixr:  The  pretalmudic  Haggadah. ■ 

I.  ABBAiiAiui :  Hanmel  PorUtUcmi't  \ 
jtosed  restrictions  on  games  of  ci 
in  Italy  [c.  1630].  with  a  docuinent.' 

II.  CioTTUEiL;  On  the  Italian  /xmilt\ 
Almatni. 

Law  Quarterly  Keview,  No.  33.     JauU' 
anj—¥.    W.     M.UTLAND :     TaUamm'tl 
cane  [showing  the  name  to  have  bera] 

*  Tnlcarum  '    or    •  Talkarum  '] Sir] 

K.    C.    Lyall  :    Tlie    lan-d-systemt   of' 
British  India  [onB.H.  Baden  Powell's 

work]. F.  \V.  MArru\xii :    Ttie  fUf- 

vival  of  arcliaic  communities  [argniuj 
that  many   supposed    '  6ur\'iv«la  % 
compHratively  motlcrn.     Exampl 
taken  from  tlie  cases  of  boronghe' 
ing  land,  and  that  of  Malmesbur; 

dealt  with  in  detail]. E.  Jkhka  :  Oni 

the  early  hutori^  of  negotiable  instrtt- 
m^nts  [Lombard  modes  of  convevancAJ 
and    contract,    and     their     influence- tj 
medieval    bonds;    bills    of    exchan(,'ej 
(from     i339)].=84.       April-V. 
GREK.n  :  Custom  iri  the  common  Uiw. 

Quarterly  Beview,  No.  3fl2.  April—Tht  I 
life  aiul  speeches  of  sir  ITcnry  Maine  A 

John  Arbnlhtiot  [on  It,  A.  .\itken'« 

'Life  "J JAtcranj     discorerifs     »it| 

E<jypt  [on  the  Tell-el-Amarna  t«bl«>t»]<. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarjn The  battle  0/ 

Lii    Ilogne,  a)id   mnritime    xcar.- 
Travels  in  tlie  MtKful  empire  [in  UiflJ 
seventeenth  century]. 

Bcottiah  Review,  No.  42.  April  —  P.l 
HcMK  Bkowx:  George  Buchanan  ani\ 
the  inquisition  [giving  an  account, [ 
from  unpublished  documents,  of  hijj 
trial  in  1550-1551  during  his  residencfll 

in    Portugal] J.     B.    Bvky:     Tht] 

wander  ing  of  the  nations  [on  T.  Hodg- 

kin's  *  Italy  and  her  Invaders'] J. | 

Brdpok  :  The  anthropological  historg  j 
0/  Europe,  fifth  lecture. The  mar- 
quess of  Bctk:  Brendan's  fabulotta\ 
voyage. J,  D.  CtiCKnoRN  :  Begin- 
nings of  the  Scottish  newspaper  pr(B$\ 
[1659-1 799J. 


IV,   ITALY 


Archivio  fltorico  Ilaliano  (Florence),  5ih 
Seriea.  xi.  1.—  A.  1!ai:m  :  Charles  V 
and  the  siege  of  Florence  [1529-1530?, 
from  transcripts  in  the  archives  at 
Brussels  [prinlJng  letters  and  dca- 
ptttchcB relative  to  the  enxperor's corona- 
tion \\t  Bologna,  the  mission  of  Louis 
de  I'raot  to  Konie,  and  tine  opevalions 

against       Florence]. F.       Novati: 

Ftlipiio  Guatialotti^  a  Tuscan  adven- 
turer of  the  fourteenth  century. A. 

OioitoETTi  prints  a  parchment  b^tll  of 
Benedict  Vill  [1017,  conferring  a  grant 
of  land  at  Komej. C,  Cmi^kssccui  : 


Pierfilippo  PandoJfini,  vicar  of  jevre 

suola  [1472]. L.  FiuTi  doKcribes  ft  I 

collection  of  political  letters  [1580-1407]  ' 
preserved  at  IIoIok''^- 
Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  zz. 
1. — M.  BoKHA  :  Pier  Camiido  Decembri 
[bom  1399]  and  the  history  of  human- 
ism   in   Lombardy,    first     article. -J 

G.  B.  Intba  :  fypolUo  CopiUipi,  bishop\ 
of  Fano  [1511-1580],  and /jls  time,- 
E.    MoTTA :    iJemetrio    CalamdiUi  th*i 
publislter    fat    Florence    and     Milan, 
tl5tlj,    with   notices   of   other   Uieelc 
scbolar!>,  Demetiio  Castrcnot  CoatoiiUao  • 
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Loscaris,  and  Androaico  Calligto,  and 

documentfl    [1462-1500J P.    Gmx- 

zuM  prints  a  doctivwiU  relating  to  Uie 
^—■completion  of  the  Naviglio   Orandc  at 

^^Bliltin  [2297J D.   Sa.nt'  Aunuouio  : 

^M^olt^ji  on  Milanese  anlii]uUle&. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Frovince  ICapole- 

tane,  xviii.  1.— E.  Ncvziaxte  :  Thf  first 

^cara  0/  Ferdinand  of  Aragoit  and  tha 

ivaaion  of  John  of  Anjou,  fourth  ar- 

icle       [June-August,       145SJ M. 

iipa:    The   duchy  of    Naples,   fifth 

licle  '877-898] E.  Cklosi  prints 

oumcnts  from  tha   Vaticayi  archives 

Inatrating  the  history  of  the  counti/  of 

')clano  [11S4-1594,  the  earliest  Iwtng 

unpubliabcd  bull  of  Lucius  III,  of 

rbich  a  facsimile  is  here  given]. N. 

Jahonf.  :  Lucio  Giovanni  Scopin,  the 
Weapoiitan     grammarinn     [living     in 

[549], B.  Capasso  :  Tlie  tojUMjrnpht/ 

^cf  Naples  in  tin  eleventh  ccntunj ;  fifth 

article :  The  secular  buUJiujjjs. 

Arohivio  della  B.   Sooieta    Bonana    di 

Storia  Fatria,  xv.  3,  4.— G.  MoSTtcuLo  : 

King   Liutprand's  expediticms   in  the 

Zfarchate,  and  tfie  latter  of  pope  G re- 

t^ry  III  to  doge  Orso  [defending  the 

Tmathenticity  of  the  latter]. 13.  Eo\- 

{■(T.vSA  prints  documents  from  the  Vatican 

\archivt$  relating  to  (he  suppression  vf 

hutheranism  in   Italy,  continued   [20 

February   153S-2I  April  1570]. L. 

LDccbehke  :  The.  episciijHil  sees  in  the 
uineient  duchy  of  Rome  [from  the  fourth 
jto  the  tenth  century,  examinin^^  the 
[•cclesiastical  geography  of  the  duchy, 
■with  obsprvtitions  on  the  distinction  of 
the    Buburbicarian    bishoprica] 0. 

ITommaBini  notices  a  winiiJicrijU  of  thi 
diary  of  Stefano  Infcssnra  at  Stock- 
liolui,  and  prints  documents  concerning 
JnfexsHra  [1489-1493]  from  the  Archivio 
■torico  coiuunale  at  Hoiiie.^— B. 
FoNTANA  pr'mta  a.  document  relating  to 
CUment    Marot's     visit    to    Ferrarn 

ArehiTio    Btorioo    Biciliano    (Palermo]. 


New  Series,  ztu.  3.— S.  Salouoxe- 
Mawso  :  The  '  Parnassu  Sicilianu  '  [a 
maauscripk  of  1634  containing  songs, 

of  which  specimens  are  printed]. G, 

M.  Ci»LrunA :  Tliemiatogenes  and 
rhilialus.  7iistormiis  of  tlie  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  [^stating  what  \&  known  of  the 
former,  and  giving  n  biographical  notice 
of  the  latter  and  his  works,  and  printing 

his  fragments]. G.  S.vlvo-Cozz,v  :  On 

Giovanni  Aurispa  [1375-1459]  and  thi 
chronology  of  some  of  hit  Icitcrs.^^^ 
4. — C.  SciCTO  1'atti:  On  the  ancient 
'jHigi'     iit      l)i6      luighbonrhyod      of 

Catania. V.  vi  Giovassi  :    On  the 

tillages  ejcisling  in  the  twelfth  century 
on  Vie  territory  of  tlu  church  of  Mon- 
reale. 
Nuovo  AroMvio  Yoaeto,  ▼.  1. — A.  Mos< 
cnETTi:  The  relation  of  the  Gobbo 
di  fiialto  to  Pasqnin  [ita  importance  as 
a  vehicle  of  nesvs,  and  as  n  vent  for 
political  satire]. V.  Lazzauini  illus- 
trates by  documents  [1307-1352]  the 
career  of  Marino  Faliero  previous  to 
his  election  as  doge  [an  admirable 
account  of  the  active  and  varied  life  of 
a  Venetian  statesman  at  home  and 
abroad].—  F.  L\MPEaTico  disproves 
the  tradition  th-it  Venice  after  llie  de- 
feat of  Vaila  released  her  subject  to\vns 
from  their  allegiance.  [He <|aotes  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  orders  were  sent  ii 
the  governors  of  certain  towns,  Verona, 
Viconzft,  Gorz,  and  Trieste,  ordering 
tlieui  to  recognise  the  imperial  suze- 
rainty, with  the  express  view  of  breaking 
up  the  league  of  CambraJ.  He  also  shows 
tliat  the  celebrated  '  oration  of  Giusti- 
niani  to  the  emperor '  was  never  de- 
livered, that  it  was  contrary  to  his  in- 
structions which  were  limited  to  the 
surrender  of  certain  definite  towns  with 
a  view  to  checking  the  advance  of  the 
French,  and  that  he  was  ordered  lo 
stimulate  the  resistance  of  the  German 
imperial  towns  to  the  war  against 
Veuice.] 


V.  THE   NETHERLANDS 


1476J. 


Arehief  voor  Kederlandache  Kerktreichie- 
dcDi*  (The  Hague),  iv.  2.  -J,  .^^, 
"VVi  STKMlorr :  .Sermons  of  Joh^imu's 
Brugnum  [from  a  Ghent  manuscript  of 

concluded C.    Hti.i.E     Rw 

Eiis  prints  a  Boman  catholic 
yir  dfjicribing  tlie  spread  of  the  re- 
formation in  Qclderlani  and  in  a  part 
the-  modern  province  of  Lintbunj 
[1565]. H.  C.  BoooE  prints  an  anec- 
dote from  the  early  life  of   Henricus 

Cataariiis     [1558] H.     de     J.vukh 

printa  documents  bearing  upon  the  re- 
monstrants and  eontra-remonstrants  in 
tlie  land  of  Voorne  and  purlicularly  at 
the  Biidli  '1612-1619],  in  iUustiation 
nf  an  article  in  the  preceding  voluuio. 
Bijdragea  T03t  Vaderlandiche  Oasohie- 
denii  en  Oadheidkunde  (The  Hague)^ 


Srd  ftries.     vii.  8.— P.  L.  Mri.i.En ; 

Contributions  to  tlie  history  of  the 
separation  of  the  North  and  South 
Netherlands.  1 :  The  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  [1578].     II:  The  revolt 

of  the  malcontents J,  E,  IIkeres: 

How  Stad  en  Landa  [Groningen)  ac 
quirexl  a  seat  in  tlu  directorate  of  the 
Netherlundji     East      India     company 

[1647] R.   FnciN  :    The    SevenUen 

Provinces  and  their  reprcsentaiionintha 
slates  general  [establishing  the  correct 
enumeration  of  the  provinces,  and 
tracing  the  changes  in  their  representa- 
tion in   the  sixteeuth  century], R. 

FiiriN :  The  taxation  of  1577  [by  tho 
two  means,  o!  quotas  from  the  several 
provinces  and  by  a  general  levy,  in  ttua 
case  a  capitation -tax]. 
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VI.  RUSSIA 

(CommtinicAted  by  W.  B.  Uoanu.) 


IitoriehMld  Tieitnik.— iifarc^t— L.  Alee- 
sEiEv;  Tlw  ajJaiT  at  Ikan  [an  incident 
of  the  war  in  Turkestan] .=-4pn7 — 
L.  Omemaxbki  :  77j«  attack  of  the  insur- 
gent* (m  the  orthodox  monaatfry  of 
YabUxhino  [in  the  government  of 
Sicdleta :  an  inaidentof  thelost  Polish  in- 
surrection]  E.  B. :  The  revolt  of  Hie 

Jiaskotniks  in  1859 A.  BrIckker: 

TTuftrince  of  Hesae-Uombtirg  in  Ru»aia 
[in  the  ser\-ice  of  that  country  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  imme- 
diate successors] V.  T. :  XnpoUoti'a 

$econ4  marriage.^=May — I.  V.  B, :  A 
new  Oieory.  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
lituninna  [an  attempt  to  npset  the 
Scandinavian  theory  and  to  make  the 
ItUBsiaus  descended  from  a  Scjthian 
tribf]. 

Raukaia  Staiiaa.— 3/arc/i,  April,  May— 
V.  BiuiAsov:  Catherine  Hand  Grimm 

[continued,. D.     AsrcRrN  :     Count 

Theodore  Berg,  the  governor  of  Poland, 


continned. A.  8. :    C 

Vasiliev,  the  first  Fivirian 
flnance.^=March,    May^X.   Toiv' : 
TIic  Polish  question  in  1806-1809.= 
April— ¥.  luKan:    A   contrite' 
the  hiatory  of  the  empress  }'.' 
[a  story  of  tl»e  revolution  of  1741  -:^:^- 
Matf—T.    YrLEjtKT:     Con«rwt>y   J« 
duchy  of  Finhind  [the  cirenmstiflfw 
under  which  it  was  united  to  Rairi*  • 
Zhsmal  Ministontva  Farodoagv  Frot- 
▼iefltahenia.  — March— T.  Lkonkivii :i  : 
Sketches  of  the  history  of   L\th>uin> 
Pusnian   taw   [a  survey   cf  ' 
of    tho    Lithuanian    prin' 

March-April — G.  Forstkn  .  * 

question  in  the.  sixteenth  and  $ttn- 
Uenth  ctJiiuries,  con\inQe<l.-=^ Ap"l 
—  J.  KArrsuxN:  The  natit-mal  drbl 
of  England  sina  the  year  16SS,  c»«- 
tinoed.^=^Jfrt|;— T.  VERZBBovsn:  T** 
rdnt\on%  of  Poland  to  the  council  oj 
Trent  and  its  eiuiettnents* 


Vn.  SPAIN 


Boletia  de  la  Real  Aeademia  de  la  Hit- 
toria,  xxii.  4.  April  -F.  CoDKUi :  San 
P'rattciaco  J<.'  Borja  [letters  relatinj?  to 
hia  career.  Of  e«pecial  interest  are  a 
long  letter  of  Charles  V,  r»  May  1541. 
with  reference  to  the  admintHtrntion  of 
Catalonia  and  Roussilton,  and  Dorf^ia's 
description  of  hia  interviews  with 
Juana  la  Coca.  Others  treat  of  the 
early  history  of  ihe  .TesuilB  in  Aragon]. 

C.    1'.   Paktor  prints    a    letti'r  of 

Sebastian  Cabot  [June  1533]  and  three 


royal  letters  relating  to  his  office  of 
mayor    and    its    remuneration. — 
Santa  Makia:  Tlie  inifuiritiott  at 
da»l  Ileal  [the  trial  of  Juan  Manifl 
de  loa  Olivos  and  forty-one  others  1 
deceaseii    (14S4.1485V      The    accn 
tions  relate   to  the  observance  of 
Sabbath    and   other   Jewish    custoi 
Their  bodies  are  ordered  to  be  exhun 

and    burnt^ F.   Frr*    prints   du 

ments   relating  to    the  early   polit 
career  of  Fray  Bentardo  Boyl. 


VIIL   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 


Columbia  College  Stadies  ia  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law  (New 
York),  iv.  l.-W.  Z.  IIitley:  The 
financial  history  of  Virginia  [1G09- 
I776].^^2.--M.  West:  Tlw  inherit. 
ance  toj.-  [a  survey  of  the  forms  and 
incidence  of  the  duties  levied  in  Eurojw 
and  the  United  States  from  the  earliest 
times], 

Johns  Hopkins'  WniTersity  Btudies  in  Hii> 
torical  and  Political  Science  (idiUi- 
more),  xi,  6,  6.  ^May,  Junc—^,  It. 
Wkkka  :  Church  ami  stale  in  2<urth 
Carolina  [1711-1835;. 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Chnrah 
History  (New  York),  iv.  -  W.  K.  &  C. 
It.  GiLj^KTT ;  The  religious  motives  of 
Christopher  Columbus  [improbable 
before  landing,  and  suliordinale  after]. 
W.    Wauseb:     TIu    'Heads    of 


Agreement '  and  ilie  unimt  of  congr 
tionalists   and  presbytcrians  based 

tJiem  in  London  [1691] J.Goiuji 

TIk  bulls  distributing  Arnica.- 
NiccM  :   Tlie  confessional  history  of  tf 
evangelical    Lutheran    church   in    the 

United   States. B.  Fkukkk  :  Cht 

tian    thought    in    architecture.- 
HciiWY :  Tlie  friendship  of  Calvin 

Melnnchtluyn, A.      H.      Nswj 

Iteccnt  research^  conrenUu{j  nirdl 
seels  [a  useful  summary  of  the 
and  conclnsion.<)  of  Preger,  K.  Mill 
H,  Hiinpt.  and  others,  relative  to  P« 
de  Bruys  and  IK-niv  of  Lausnni 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Arnoldi 
Hiimiliiiti,  and  Poor  Men  of  Lombu 

the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  ;  the  Waldend 

and  Taborites ;  and  the  Codex  TeplciH 

SIB^. 


The  English 

Historical   Review 


NO.  XXXII.— OCTOBER  1893 

The  Settlement  of  the  Cistercians 

in  England 

I. 

IF  we  would  rightly  understand  the  conditions  of  Cistercian  work 
in  England  at  the  time  when  the  order  was  taking  root  in  this 
country,  we  must  look  to  the  early  history  of  the  movement  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  From  this  we  must  endeavour,  to  some 
extent,  to  reconstruct  both  the  system  under  which  that  work  was 
carried  on,  and  the  position  to  which  the  order  had  attained  in 
Europe  at  large  at  the  time.  The  spirit  of  the  Cistercian  movement 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  led  Benedict  of  Nursia  out 
on  to  the  mountains  of  Campania,  and  which  finds  its  most  perfect 
expression  in  the  '  De  Imitatione  Christi.'  The  movement  itself  was 
but  one  in  the  great  series  of  revivals  within  the  Benedictine  order 
which  were  the  outcome  of  the  mighty,  but  ever-changing,  influence 
of  the  idea  of  extreme  renunciation.  We  are  not,  however,  here 
concerned  with  the  shape  in  which  the  Cistercians  received  this 
idea,'  or  of  that  into  which  it  was  recast  by  them ;  but  only  with 
the  outward  forms  in  and  through  which  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
Cistercian  movement  found  its  earliest  expression.  We  are  thus  to 
look  at  the  peculiar  contribution  of  early  Cistercianism  to  the 
history  of  monastic  institutions,  and  this  must  be  sought  in  the 
work,  not  of  St.  Bernard,  but  of  Stephen  Harding  the  Englishman, 
the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux.'' 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  early  form  of  the  order  Stephen 
has  himself  bequeathed  to  us  the  materials.    These  are  the  '  Exor- 

'  For  the  form  which  the  idea  assumed  in  the  twelfth  centory,  of.  Neander,  Eccleu 
HiaU  Tii.  861,  tr.  Torrey. 

'  The  respective  work  of  Robert  of  Moldme,  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Citeanz,  of 
TOL.  izn.— KO.  zxzu.  s  s 
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dium  Cistercien&e  '  (called  also  the  '  Parvura  Exordium  * '  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  '  Exordium  Magnum/  *  a  later  and  fuUer, 
though  less  authentic  narrative),  and  the  '  Chaita  Charitatis.'  The 
former  was  issued  by  Stephen  in  1120,  and  its  puhlication  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  completion  of  his  constructive  work."^  It  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Cistercian  order,*  and 
covers,  though  with  considerable  gaps,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
from  the  foundation  of  Citeaux  on  Palm  Sunday,  21  March  1098,  to 
the  opening  of  the  year  1120.'  In  it  we  have  an  authentic,  if  some- 
what scanty,  account  of  the  growth  and  early  organisation  of  r 
great  religious  order,  and  one  remarkable  for  the  t'eedom  no  less 
than  for  the  strength  and  permanence  of  its  institutions  :  from  it 
we  may  learn  how  gradually  and  under  what  circumstanc<>s  the 
several  parts  of  that  framework  were  put  together. 

The  twenty-two  years  of  the  history  of  Citeaux  which  are 
covered  by  the  '  Exordium '  may  for  our  purpose  be  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  year  1113.  The  former  of  these  begins  with  the 
date  of  separation  from  the  i)arent-hou8e  Moleme.  This  abbey  had 
been  founded  by  a  monk  named  Robert  in  what  is  now  the  depart- 

Alberto  the  second  abbot,  and  of  Stephen,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  hoase,  ia  some- 
what ilifficitU  to  assign,  but  the  last-mentioned  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Older  (as  will  be  seen  later).  The  Exordium  Magnum  {vidf  Bern.  0pp.  iv.  1010, 
op.  Mif^ne,  clxxxv.  bis)  says  of  Stephen,  jirimus  inter  primos  fcrvevtissimo  studio 
laboravii  ut  loctts  et  Ordo  Cistercifnsis  instituerdur.  This  Hcnriqaez  {Fa^cic.  Santt. 
Ord.  Cist,  i.  3.5)  quotes  and  emphaHiaes,  and  Helyot  {Hist,  dfs  Ord.  Mojui^^t.  v.  348) 
aooepta.  Helinand  (ap.  Tipsier,  Blblioth.  Pat.  Cist.  vii.  16(5)  goes  further  and  saya  not 
only  was  Stephen  the  auctor  et  rncdiat<yr  of  the  order,  but  the  chief  mover  io  the 
secession  from  the  parent-house  Mol^e.  Cf.  also  Notitia  Hi'Storiea  S.  Steph.  abbot. 
Cist.  iii.  ex  Act.  Sanct.  Bolland.  ap.  Migne,  clxvi.  1361-3:  Praecipui  aiutorts 
Cisferciensis  Ordinis  .  .  .  novum  coenobiumconstruercmcditayitur.et  .  ,  .  Ciaterdttm 
eligmtt,  actorc  potissimum  S.  Stcpfuino.'  Janauscbek,  among  modem  Cistercian 
writers,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  accept  this  position  assifnied  to 
Stephen  :  Otiginum  C'lstertiensium.  I.  iv. :  primarwt  idem  secessusa  Moliimo  auctor^ 
'  Manriquez,  Annales  Cistcrcifnses,  i.  118:  Stephanus  .  .  .  exordii  ordiniabrevtm 
historiolatH  curavit  describi,  quani  nos  Exordium  Parvum  nunatpamus. 

*  Vid4!  Bern.  0pp.  iv.  993-1  lyft  (Migne,  elxxxv.  bis). 

*  For  the  document  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  embodied  in  the  Motiat 
Ciattrcienae  (published  at  Paris  in  1664),  vide  Migne,  clxvi.  1501-10.  Since  thit 
a  manuBcript  of  Citeaux,  containing  the  Exordium  Cistercienae,  and  belonging  to  the 
eailier  hall  of  the  thirteeuili  century,  has  been  published  in  the  Analtcta  Divionenna, 
by  I'.  Gaignard,  Afonunwnts  Primitifs  de  la  R^le  Cisterck'nnf,  pp.  61-76.  Cf.  also 
ib.  Preface,  c.  3.  Stephen's  object  in  the  publication  is  declared  in  the  introduction 
{ib.  p.  61) :  '  Nos  Cistcrcienses  primi  huius  ecclesie  fundatores.  snccessoribus  nostris 
i^tilo  presenti  notiScainuB  quam  cunonice.  quanta  auctoritatc.  a  quibus  ctiam  per- 
aonis,  quibusque  tcmporlbus.  oenobium  et  tenor  vito  illotum  exordium  sump- 
aerit.* 

*  The  story  is  beautifully  told  by  Newman  in  his  life  of  Stephen  Harding,  which 
has  bi^n  republished  in  the  Saints  of  England,  vol.  iii.  Cf.  also  the  early  chapters 
of  J.  Cotter  Morison's  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard. 

.  '  Monuments  Primitifs,  p.  xxxiv.  The  date  is  discoveied  by  comparison  of  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Exordium  '  de  abbaciis  '  (ib.  p.  74)  with  the  known  dates  of  foun- 
dation of  the  first  Cistercian  abbeys. 
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ment  of  the  Tomie,  in  the  year  1075,  and  had  for  many  years 
remained  under  his  gaidance.  At  a  later  time,  however,  the  monks 
had  refused  to  accept  the  conclusions  at  which  their  ahhot  had 
arrived,  as  to  the  binding  natui'e  of  the  whole  of  St.  Benedict's  rule 
interpreted  according  to  the  letter."  Bohert  therefore,  with  the 
consent  of  the  papal  legate,  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  renounced 
his  charge  of  the  house,  and  with  Alberic  the  prior,  Stephen  the 
snb-prior,  and  eighteen  other  monks,  left  Moleme  and  settled  at 
Citeaux  in  the  diocese  of  Ch&lon-sur-Saone.' 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  history  of  Citeaux  mark  the  time 
when  the  Uttle  band  of  monks  was  striving  to  throw  off  all  that  was 
antagonistic  to  the  primitive  severity  and  simplicity  of  the  earUer 
monastic  traditions.  The  effort  brought  about  a  fierce  though 
purifying  struggle  for  existence  which  wellnigh  exhausted  the 
energies  of  the  infant  foundation.  It  was,  however,  during  these 
years  of  toil  and  suffering  that  the  new  order  began  to  take  its  dis- 
tinctive form  in  the  method  of  its  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
rule.  Three  abbots  in  succession  ruled  the  house  at  this  period. 
Bobert,  the  former  abbot  of  Moldme,  was  the  first.  He  was  recalled 
by  papal  mandate  in  1099  to  resume  his  charge  of  Moleme,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  religious  of  that  house,  and  Alberic  the  prior  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place  at  Citeaux.  Alberic  died  in  1109,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  Harding,  whose  rule  extended  over  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  1109  to  1188.  The  period  is  illustrated 
for  our  purpose  in  the  '  Exordium  *  by  copies  of  letters,  papal  and 
other,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  abbey,  and  by  a  series  of  infor- 
mal regulations  which  were  the  rule  of  the  house  almost  from  its 
foundation.  The  latter  do  not  appear  in  statute  form  until  after 
Stephen's  resignation,  though  it  is  probable  that  th^  were  collected 
and  defined  somewhat  earUer.  In  1184  they  were  embodied  in  the 
earliest  known  collection  of  '  Instituta  Generalis  Capituli  apud  Cis- 
tercium'  compiled  by  Baynard,  fifth  (sometimes  called  fourth)  abbot 
of  Citeaux.'®  Among  the  documents  relating  to  the  recall  of  Bobert 
to  Moleme  '^  may  be  mentioned  the  letter  of  Urban  H  to  his  legate, 

*  For  a  foil  and  apparently  fair  statement  of  the  sane  bat  inappieoiative  reason- 
ing of  the  monks  of  Moldme  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  movement  which 
took  its  rise  in  their  midst,  vide  Orderioi  Vitalis  Hist.  Ecclea.  lib.  viii.  c.  25,  ed.  A. 
le  Prevost  (Paris,  1865),  iii.  485-41. 

*  Exord,  Cist.  ap.  Goignard,  pp.  61-3. 

>*  Monuments  Primiti/s,  p.  246  et  seq.  The  collection  was  not  completed  in  1134, 
nor  probably  until  about  the  year  1152. 

"  lb.  pp.  64-6.  These  include  letters  from  Urban  II,  Hugh,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  Walter,  bishop  of  ChAIon.  Though  Bobert  implicitly  obeyed  the  papal 
mandate,  as  interpreted  by  the  legate  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  returned  to 
Moldme,  it  was  as  an  alien.  To  Ctteauz  he  writes :  '  Since  my  eyes  no  longer  behold 
you,  the  light  of  my  eyes  is  not  with  me.  .  .  .  Moldme  by  the  law  of  obedience  has  my 
bodily  presence,  but  Citeaux  is  my  heart's  desire.' — 8.  Bob.  Epist.  iii.  (Migne,  clvii. 
1294.) 
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the   archbishop    of    Lyons.     While  providing    for    the  return  of 
Robert,  it  distinctly  recognises  the  rights  of  those  who  have  chosen 
the  severer  life  at  Citeaux.     But  this  was  justly  regarded  by  the 
latter  house  as  insui!icient,  and  on  the  election  of  Alberic,  vir  mira- 
hilis  prudf.ntic,  two  monks  bearing  letters  from  Hugh,  archbisliop of 
Lyons,  Walter,  bishop  of  Chtilon,  and  two  cardinals,  John  and 
Benedict,  then  in  France  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Philip  I, 
were  despatched  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  the  holy  see  the  formal 
recognition  of  their  iiulependence.     This  was  granted  by  the  bull  of 
Paschal  II,  *  Deaiderium  quod  '  (1100). "   It  provides  for  the  safe 
freedom  (in  no  way  defined),  and  permanent  existence  of  thehott! 
which  is  taken  undt- r  special  apostolic  protection,  sali'a  Cabilonen 
eccksie  canotiica  rcren'titia.     Above  all,  the  separation  from  Moleme 
is  confirmed,  the  way  of  life  of  the  new  community  recognised, 
its  independent  existence  as  a  congregation  formally  acknowledge 
This  bull  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  position  of  the  house,  but, 
notes  Maiiri<iue7;,  uon  tarn  oi'dincm  fii'mat  quam  monasterium.^* 

Thtir  legal  existence  thus  recognised,  the  monks  next  proceeded 
to  define  the  method  of  their  observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
With  tliis  object  they  drew  up,  probably  about  the  year  1101,'* 
their  first  series  of  regulations.     The  earlier  of  these  formed  an 
attempt    to   embody    the    true    spirit  of    St.  Benedict's   rule, 
iitiluuiciitis  Jhifrinn.^^     They  forltade   the  use   of  'garments   wit; 
ample  folds,  garments  of  fur,  shii'ts,  hoods  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  habit.'  *''     Others  regulated  the  covering  of  the  monks'  beds 
and  restricted  the  variety  of  theii-  food.''     And  since  neither  in  the 
rule  nor  in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  did  they  read  that  the  latter  had 
posBes&ed  '  churcliea,  or  altars,  or  oblations,  or  burial-grounds,  or 
tithes  belonging  to  other  men,  or  bakehouses,  or  mills,  or  far 
or  eerfs,'  '*  the  Cistercians  proceeded  to  reduce  to  a  practical  real: 
their  ideal  of  poverty^to   be   cum  panpere   Christo  paiiperes — 1 

"  Ezord.  Ciit.  ftp.  Guignard,  p.  70.     CI.  Bullar.  ii.  113. 

"  Annales  Cistfrcienses,  i.  22. 

'«  lb.  i.  23  ;  Le  Nain.  Easai  sur  VHistoir*  de  VOrdre  de  Ctttaux,  i.  49;  Mabillon, 
Annal.  O.  S.  Bened.  v.  431,  and  elsewhere. 

'*  Cf.  Bcgula  S.  Bcncd.  AbbaL,  ap.  Guignard,  Monumefits  Primiti/s,  p.  44, 

•*  Exord.  Cist.  ap.  Guignard.  p.  7),  '  dehitic  abbas  ille  et  fratrefl  eiua 
beati  bonedicti  in  locc  iUo  ordinare.  et  tmaiumiter  statuerunt  ienere.  rckcientes 
quici)uid  regule  rcfragabatur.  froecoa  videlicet  et  pellioioB.  ac  staminiB.  caputift 
qnoqae  ao  fetiioralia.  pectines  et  co-opertoria.'  The  partial  paraphroso  given  in 
the  text  is  Newman's.  For  these  enaotments  aa  they  appear  in  statute  form,  of.  ib. 
pp,  250-2, 

"  lb.'.  ' re'ini-ntea  stramina  lectorum.  ac  diveraa  ciborum  in  refectorio  fercals. 
flagimen  etiani  it  cilera  omnia  que  puritati  regule  advcrsabantar.' 

"»  26. :  '  et  (|uia  uec  in  regula  noo  in  vita  uancti  benedicti  eandem  doctorem  legebant 
posBedieso  cctUsas  vel  altaria.  sea  oblationes.  aut  sepulturas.  vel  dooimas  alioram 
lioniinuin.  sen  uirncs.  vel  molendina.  aut  villaa.  vel  rasticos  .  .  .  hec  omnia  abdic*. 
venint.'  Thih  -  pi.dialion  must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally,  but  ratlier,  with 
Newman,  Saih'    <<(  ht.fitaudt  iii.  66,  as  a  part  of  the  general  Cistercian  protest  againit 
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renouncing  all  these  things,  the  ordinai'y  sources  of  monastic 
income.  Nor  could  they  find  in  the  distribution  of  the  tithes, 
which  was  the  custom  of  the  fathers,  any  apprupriation  to,  or  even 
mention  of,  the  monk,  qui  terras  situs  possidct,  iinde  ct  jJtT  se  et  per 
peccora  sua  luborando  vivat,^^  They  therefore  pronounced  the  pos- 
session of  tithe  an  uojust  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  others.'"*  It 
was  about  this  time  too  that  the  Cistercians  adopti'd  a  custom  al- 
ready in  existence  in  certain  sections  of  the  Benedictine  order,-'  and 
attached  to  themselves  lay  brethren.'*-  The  latter  did  the  meanest 
work,  though  not  necessarily  this  alone,^'^  but  were  often  of  noble 
birth,  as  in  the  case  of  Evrard  of  Mons,  who  became  a  lay  brother 
of  Morimond*'  in  1129,  or  of  great  learning,  as  in  that  of  Alanus 
the  schoolman.**  Paid  labourers  also  were  found  necessary  to  set 
the  monks  free  by  day  and  night  to  carry  out  all  the  precepts  of  the 
rule.*  Lastly  they  enacted  that  twelve  monks  and  an  abbot,  as 
St.   Benedict   had    ordained,    should  be  sent  out  to  new   founda- 

wealth.  Thfi  English  houses  were  certainly  not  bound  by  it,  even  so  early  as  the 
period  of  the  settlement  there,  for  the  income  dcrirecl  from  the  sources  above  mea- 
tioned  was  a  part,  in  some  cases  an  important  part,  of  their  revenues  (sec  below). 
Here  may  be  mentioned  another  fact  which  Newman  regards  as  tht?  Cistercian  protest 
against  the  wide-spread  abase  of  lay  asurpation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  When  the 
founders  of  Citeaux  received  the  site  of  the  house  in  1098  from  Rainaldus  of  Beaune, 
they  refaaed  to  accept  the  church  as  an  appuitenance  of  the  estate,  retjuiring  for  it  a 
Mparate  act  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  Vide  Gall.  Christ,  iv.  234,  ex 
tabtUar.  Cisterc.  '  Et  quia  eluadem  loci  ecclesiam,  quam  illuc  usque  tenuer&t  [soil. 
BainaldaB],  quae  dirini  tantam  iaris  ej^t,  abbas  et  reliijui  fratros  de  manu  tpsius,  quia 
laicas  erat,  suscipere  minime  duxerunt  dignom,  dimisit  earn,  atqae  ab  omntniodo  eiua 
ullerios  posseesione  renontians  praedictis  fratribus  ad  Dei  serviliuiu  dercliquit.' 

'•  It  was  the  Cistercian  ideal  to  live  by  the  laboar  of  their  bands,  and  these  words, 
gut  terras  suas  poasidet,  Ac,  give  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  ronuaciation  of 
property  which  precedes  and  follows.  How  far  it  was  absolutely  binding  upou  the 
order  to  carry  out  this  ideal  doei>  not  appear.  All  that  can  be  said  Is  that  it  was 
safHciently  carried  out  to  cause  the  poverty  for  which  the  Cistercians  in  these  early 
days  were  so  famous,  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  induenoe. 

*  Exord.  Cist.  ap.  Quignard,  p.  72.  '  Deciwaa  quoque  aiebant  a  Sanctis  patribua 
^  . .  in  quatuor  particioues  distributae  .  .  .  ct  quia  in  hoc  compoto  personam  monachi 
•  .  .  non  reperiebant  .  .  .  idcirco  hec  veluti  oliomm  ius  iniuste  sibi  usurpare 
detrectabant.' 

*'  Moeller,  Kirchmge&chichte,  ii.  1S4,  341  (ed.  2.  18^3),  says  that  lay  brethren  had 
been  incorporated  by  Oualbert  of  Yallombrosa  (founded  10c}8),  and  that  they  also 
appeared  fairly  early  in  Clugny. 

*»  Exord,  Cist.  ap.  Guignard.  p.  72.  '  Tunc<iue  dirtinierunt  se  oonversos  laioos 
bcirbatOB  ex  licentia  episcopi  sui  susoepturos.  eosquc  in  vita  et  in  niorte  excepto  mona- 
chatu  at  semetipsos  tractaturos.'  Ci.  ib.,  Consuetudijies,  251  viii.,  and  for  the  rule  of 
'  oonTersi,'  ib.  p.  216. 

"  Orig^inum  Cistercienaium  t.  I.  vii. :  '  ex  illis  agricolaixim  catervae,  pastoies  onom 
et  porcorum,  bubulci,  carucarii,  stabularii,  .  .  .  grangiarum  ct  domorum  urbanarom 
magistri,  porro  fabri  ferrarii  .  .  .  sutures  aliique  opidces,  magtstri  infirmarii,  et 
inflnnorum  miniHtri  .  «  .  oodicum  scriptores  et  omnis  generis  artifices  prodierunt,  at 

fhitecti,  pictores  (praesertim  vitriorum).' 
"  The  fifth  Cistercian  house  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  in  1115. 
*  Henriquez,  Fascic.  Li.  ^71,  Qui  duo,  qui  scptem,  qui  tolum  scibiU  scivit. 
*  Exord.  ap.  Guignard,  p.  72,  .  .  .  Junnines  etiavi  vtercennarios.  quia  situ  admi' 
niculo itttman  nan  intelligebant  se,  plenaric  die  siivnocle  irreccpta  regule  jxfsse  servar*. 
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tions,  and  that  the  sites  for  their  abbeys  should  be  chosen  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men."  All  these  things  did  they  vow  to 
observe.^* 

The  exact  time  when  the  Cistercians  changed  the  colour  of  their 
habit  from  the  black  of  the  Benedictine  to  the  white  which  gave 
them  their  name  of  *  Wlute  Monks  *  is  obscure.  All  that  is  known 
is  that  it  occurred  under  Alberic— possibly  about  the  year  1103 — 
as  the  monks  wort;  whitti  under  Stephen,  and  Rol>ert  came  and 
went  witliont  laying  aside  the  '  fuscus  color.'  All  the  regulations 
of  the  house  hitherto  had  aimed  at  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  Benedictine  rule,  whereas  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
latter.  How  the  change  came  about  is  unknown.-"  The  white  garb 
was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  monks  as  pecuUarly  befitting 
the  special  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  which  the  order  was  d 
catod,  and  may  have  been  adopted  on  this  account. 

The  story  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  abbacy  of  Alberic  i 
not  told  in  the  '  Exordium,' '"  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  inevitable  etTects  of  the  legislation  which  precedes  were  severely 
felt,  and  that  the  monks  were  sorrowful  because  their  number  did 
not  increase."'  Yt-t  their  resolution  was  unimpaired,  rather  did  it 
grow  more  stubborn  under  the  influence  of  Stephen  Hardiug,  who 
succeeded  Alberic  in  1109. ^■'     The  apparently  suicidal  legislation 

"  Exord.  ap.  Guipnnrd,  p.  72:  in  locU  afreqnentia  populi  stmoti*. 

*■  Monriquez,  Ann.  Cist.  i.  23,  eays  of  these  enacttneuts  :  itatuta  turn  tam  da  tiom 
condidit  ^acil.  AlbericuR]  quam  concepta  an/e  initiwn  sui  coenobii,  forit,  et  aervaia 
legcnda  suit  scripsit.  ThronKhoat  this  Eeries  of  regtilations  (of.  especially  Erord.  ap. 
Guignard,  p.  7*2)  may  be  noticed  the  foreshadowing  of  later,  more  definite,  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  forbearance  from  all  priestly  engagementB  in  the  '  care  of  ftoais,' 
which  was  a  distinclive  feature  in  the  Cistercian  reform.  Cf.  Gieaeler,  Eeelts.  lli»t. 
ui.  225-«,  trans.  Hull. 

^  This  obscurity  is  not  due  to  lack  of  evidence.  The  ilenologium  Ciaterdenst, 
p.  253,  givehi  under  N('nis  Avgusti :  '  Ci&tercii  in  Gallia  descensio  beatissimae  Mariae 
VirginiB  in  CiBtercium,  ct  niiraculoBU  mutatio  habitos  de  nigro  in  albam  oolorem  lub 
eancti»ginio  ab)>ale  Alboiico.'  Henriquez  (who  edits  the  above)  adds  a  note  from  an 
old  manuscript  of  CJleaux  :  '  Qointa  Angnsti,  incarnationis  Dominicac  anno  millesimo 
cenlesinio  primu,  bealu  Viigo  descendit  in  Cixtcrcio,  et  mutavit  habituni  de  nigro  in 
album  sub  Alberioo.'  FJsewhcre,  Fascic.  i.  li),  Henriijuez  hiniself  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  event,  and  for  it  adduces  a  respectable  li&t  of  nuthorities.  Manriquezdoes  not  quita 
accept  the  above  stateuienis,  lot  tlu'nks  Ihiit  the  change  was  made  before  1104,  for  in 
that  year  a  vigion  of  Christ  in  white  was  recorded,  el  neqvt  crediderint  in  album  inter 
nigros  quos  sibi  in  ctHiiibtm  wlelat  tottforttiari.  The  argument,  looked  at  from  a 
slightly  dilTercnt  point  of  view.  Mould  stem  convincing. 

»•  In  the  Exord.  Mng.  (I.  c.  p.  1010),  from  which  occoeionally  the  Exord.  Citt. 
maj  be  suppletnctitcd,  Alboio  does  not  appear  at  all.  The  ator;  pasaes  immediatelj 
from  the  rtcall  of  l^oleit  to  Moltme  to  the  election  of  Stephen.  Migne,  ib.  p.  995, 
and  Tissier,  Biblioth.  Put.  Cist,  i.  IH,  follow  Munriquez  in  thinking  that  a  portion  of 
the  manuscript  has  been  lost  here. 

"  Exord.  np.Gui;4]iard,  p.  73.  '  lllud  virom  dei  predictum  abbatem  ei  auoa  aliquan* 
tuluni  mcHticio  bubdidit.  quod  rai'o  quis  itlis  diebus  illuc  ad  eos  imittondoa  venerit . . . 
&Gd  fere  omnctt  vitlttites  ct  luidienteri  \ite  lorum  osperitatem  insolitam  et  <|Uasi  inaudi- 
.torn,  plus  eunlf  et  corpore  elt)n);ure  quam  approximare  se  cis  fcstinabant.* 

*^  bteplieii  describes  himself  (tb.)  aimply  as  amalor  reguU  et  loci. 
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was  continued,  and  the  isolation  of  the  house  made  stricter  than 
before  by  the  second  aeries  of  regulatioos  which  was  immediately 
di-awn  up.  In  this  they  enacted  that  no  prince  or  duke  should  at 
any  time  hold  his  court  in  the  church  of  Citeaux,  as  had  been  the 
custom  during  festivals,-"  that  golden  and  silver  crucifixes  should 
no  longer  be  used,  but  painted  wood  alone.  Only  one  candlestick 
was  to  be  retained,  and  this  of  iron,  and  the  censers  were  to  be  of 
brass  or  iron.  The  sacred  vestments  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
materials  ;  and  copes,  dahuatiesj  and  tunics  were  abolished.  Even 
the  chalices  were  to  be  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  altar-cloths  of  linen 
without  pictures  of  any  kind  worked  upon  them."  The  struggle 
now  reached  its  lieight.  Not  only  were  men  afraid  to  enter  the 
abbey  by  reason  of  the  austerity  of  its  rule,  but  the  small  number 
of  those  who  remained  rapitUy  diminished  as  the  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  poverty,  sickness,  and  death  wore  on.  Their  isolation,  to 
the  loyal  spirit  of  the  monks,  was  more  bitter  far  than  death,  for  it 
imperilled  the  lasting  value  of  their  work.*'*  But  even  while  the 
monks,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  '  drew  nigh  unto  the  gate  of 
despair,'  the  fame  of  tbeii*  holy  disciphne  had  gone  forth  with  its 
silent,  resistless  api»eal,  and  in  reaching  the  heart  of  Bernard  ^^ 
laid  hold  on  the  man  to  whom  the  age  was  given. 

The  arrival  of  Bernard  with  his  thirty  companions  iu  1113 
marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Citeaux.  The  Cistercian 
order,  for  such  it  may  now  be  called,  enters  upon  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  and  extension.  The  austerity  of  the  rule  which,  as  admi- 
nistered by  Stephen  alone,  liad  repelled,  became  mider  the  influence 
of  Bernard  its  chief  attractive  power  ;  the  severity  of  the  law-giver 
was  forgotten  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  saint.  La  Ferte,  on 
the  river  Grone,  in  the  diocese  of  Chiilon,  was  founded  in  the  year 
of  Bernard's  arrival,  to  be  followed  next  year  by  Fontigny,  a  few 
miles  from  Auxerre,  and  in  1115  by  Clairvaux,  the  home  of  Bernai'd 


**  Estord,  ap.  Ouiijnanl,  p.  T6:  'Uuiuti  teiuporibus  interdixerunt  (ratrea  una  cam 
eodom  ubbnte,  do  dux  illiuB  terre  seu  aLua  aliifuis  prioceps.  curiam  suam  aliquo  tempore 
in  ilia  eccleaia  teucieiit,  tiicuti  aulea  in  soIlemDitulibua  agere  solebant.'  This  wai 
aimed  at  Hugh,  duke  of  IturKundy.  son  of  Odo,  one  of  the  founders  of  Oltoaax,  and 
iiiiuBelf  a  patron  and  supporter  of  the  hou»e. 

**  lb.  pp.  73-4,  '  Contirmavcrunl  .  .  .  nc  retinerent  cruces  auroaa  seu  argenteaa. 
nisi  tantummodo  ligaeas  coloribus  dep.ctaa.  oeque  candelabra  nisi  unum  ferreum. 
neque  thuribiila  mni  cuprca  vcl  ferrea.  .  .  .  Pallia  vero  omnia  ct  cappaa  atque 
dalmaticoa  tunioaaque  extoto  dimiserunt :  sed  ualicea  argenteos  non  aureoa.  sed  ai  fieri 
poterit  dcauratoa  .  .  .  stolas  <|U04ue  el  muuipuloa  do  pallio  tantum,  aine  uaro  et 
argento  retiuuenint.  .  .  .  Palle  auterii  altariuiu  ut  de  liao  ti^rent  et  sine  piotura 
plane  praecipiebanL'  For  the  vvislnientij  see  the  notes  on  this  paaijagB  in  Notitia 
Hiitorica  S.  HUph.  abbat.  Cist.  iii.  up.  Migno,  clxvi.  p.  131)4. 

•'  lb.  p.  74.  •  Ergo  istia  toniporibua  viaitavit  dcua  locum  LUum  viacera  miseri- 
oordie  sue  cfTanderis  Huper  se  peiuntes.  ad  so  clamautea  coram  ee  liwriniatites.  die  so 
Qocte  longa  profunda<iue  trabeiites  suspiria  .  .  .  et  fere  oatio  deHpcrat Ionia  appro- 
pinquantea.  pro  eo  quod  auccesttoribua  pcne  caierent' 

**  S.  iSemardi  Vita  lYinia,  lib.  i.  o.  3.     VuU  Bern.  Opp.  iii.  231  (Migne,  olsxxv.) 
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till  his  death,  and  Moriraond,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Langree.  These, 
with  Citeaux,  were  the  five  great  parent-houses  of  the  order  and 
the  heads  of  the  filiations  into  wliich  it  was  afterwards  divided. 
But  if  the  work  of  extension  from  this  iK>int  was  chiefly  Bernard's, 
that  of  organisation  and  consolidation  was  the  priceless  contribution 
of  Stephen  ;  and  the  years  immediately  following  upon  1113  were 
the  period  of  his  great  eonstructive  work.  They  saw,  if  not  the 
birth,  at  least  the  growth  and  moulding  under  Stephen's  influence, 
of  that  spirit  of  corporate  consciousness  which  found  such  free  and 
characteristic  expression  in  the  new  forms  of  government  with  whi 
be  met  the  increasing  needs  of  the  order. 

With  regard  to  the  external  government  of  the  abbeys,  that 
to  say,  to  the  government  of  the  order  as  such,  the  *  Exordium 
affords  no  information  whatever.  We  must  therefore  look  elsewh 
for  the  first  indication  of  any  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  houses 
chapter.  This  we  find  in  the  life  of  St.  Bernard  by  liis  friend  and 
contemporary,  William  of  St.  Thierry.  It  was  to  a  little  assembly 
of  abbots  gathered  together,  presumably  at  Citeaux,  in  the  year  of 
Bernard's  severe  illness,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1116,  that  WUliam 
of  Champeaux  tendered  his  request  that  he  might  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  Bernard  for  one  year.*^  This  year,  therefore,  11 10, 
Manri<|uez  •''*  and  others  give  as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  or  rather 
first  assembly  of  the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux.  There  woul 
however,  seem  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  first  time 
abbots  had  so  met.  Nor  is  the  silence  of  the  earliest  authorities 
to  tlie  convocation  of  any  assembly  of  the  kind,  either  in  the  y 
1117  or  1118,  conclusive  evidence  agauist  such  convocation.^'  But 
whenever  and  however  it  came  into  existence  the  Cistercian  general 


her 


<  fugaut  medhari  ooepit  [scil.  Bern.] .  .  .  Fei-fectius  vero  irelinquore  mtmdum  deliberans, 
coepit  Inquirere  el  investtgare,  ubi  certius  ac  i>uriiiB  inveiilret  requiem  oDimae  suae 
sub  iugo  Christi.  Iriquirenli  autem  occonit  Cistercii  innovatae  TDoQasiicae  religioois 
nova  planiatio  :  niesgi.f  nmlta  scd  opeiariis  indigens  cum  vix  adhuc  aliqais  conver- 
sionie  |,Talia  iliac  deciinaret,  ob  nimiam  vitae  ipsius  et  paupertatis  auslcritatem.' 

"  Vita  Prima,  i.  c.  7,  ap.  Migne,  dxxxv.  24fi :  '  protectus  Episcopus  ad  capita- 
lum  Cisterciense,  ibi  coram  paacuHs  abbatibus  qui  convctiDrant,  .  .  .  petiit  et  obtinuit 
ut  tanlum  anno  uuo  iii  obBdJentiam  sibi  traderclur  [sc.  BcruardusJ.'  Bernard  being 
absent,  there  would  only  be  four  abbota  in  attendance  at  this  chapter,  that  is  to  saj, 
those  of  the  houses  already  mentioned  with  the  exception  of  Clairvaax. 

'*  Amu  Cist.  i.  B7.  Maturiquez  gives  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  idea  (it  is  to  be 
preBUmed  of  a  chapter  as  such)  the  fifty-fourth  clause  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  '  quod 
propositi  conventuam  viciesim  de  hits,  quae  se  concernunt  conferre  inter  se  debent 
.  .  .  vicisBim  inter  se  communicent,  ut  conferant,  quo  videlicet,  si  aliqnid  aliqoando 
minus  recte  ab  aliquo  factum  fuerit.'  Therefore,  continues  Manrique?.,  Stephen,  re- 
membering this,  and  that  it  was  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  *  pro  tempore  omisaa  sed 
non  negata,'  determined  to  call  together  his  few  abbots  to  meet  on  a  given  day  at 
CUeaux,  '  quo  vidchcet  ex  mutuo  omnium  cougre&su,  colloquioque,  in  unum  mysticum 
corpus  coadunati,  anima  ctium  una  clfioerentur.' 

••  Some  of  the  Cistercian  writera,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mabillon,  thLok 
that  the  assembly  became  annual  after  1116.  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Etudes  sur 
i'£tat  Inti'ru^r  des  Abbaycs  Cisterciama  .  .  .  au  xii'  et  nu  xiii'niMc.p  148,  says  that 


loTufmaJU  ,  Grr.«n.  i  Co.,  Lon/djm.  S  Svh  Tfinic . 
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chapter,  as  legally  constituted  by  Stephen  on  a  republican  basis  in 
1119,  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  monasticism.  In  it 
Stephen  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which  was  to  alter 
the  form  of  monastic  government  at  large,  changing  its  little 
independent  monarchies  '"  into  powerful  republics. 

The  first  general  chapter  of  Citeaux  whose  work  is  known  to 
OB  is  that  of  1119.  As  to  the  number  of  abbots  in  attendance  the 
authorities  differ ;  the  best  give  ninc,^'  there  being  nine  abbeys  of  the 
order  besides  Citeaux  then  in  exiateuee.  These  with  Citeaux  herself 
may  possibly  make  up  the  ten  mentioned,  says  Manriquez,  in  the  col- 
lection of '  diffinitiones  '  of  113-4.^^  This  was  the  assembly  wliich  sent 
forth  the  celebrated  '  Charta  Charitatis,'  the  '  Great  Charter '  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  in  which  its  own  constitution,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
entire  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  is  declared.  As  to  the 
time  whfu  the  document  was  drawn  up  nothing  is  certainly  known, 
for  the  earliest  authorities  afford  no  adequate  guidance/'  Mabillon 
justly  points  out  that  so  splendid  a  nionuraent  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  one  chapter,""  that,  namely,  of  1119,  and  thinks  that 
in  the  absence  of  '  acta '  we  may  regard  the  compilation  of  the 
cluirter  as  the  work  of  the  tliree  preceding  chapters,  those  of  the 
years  1116,  1117,  and  lllH  respectively.  The  object  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  the  name  implies,  was  to  join  in  indissoluble  union  the 
members  of  the  whole  order,  that  they,  though  sundered  far  in 
body,  might  be  one  in  spirit,  one  in  love.  It  is  not  merely  a  dccretam 
inter  matreni  et  Jilias ;  it  is  a  constitution,  a  collection  of  the  customs 
and  usages  which  had  prevailed  in  the  order  from  the  beginning,  a 

the  Cifiterrioii  i^enerat  chapter  was  founded  in  1119,  not  regarding  as  aucIi  the  assem* 
bly  of  1110,  and  probably  considering  the  irffi-rence  to  it  under  this  name  of  WilliBm 
of  8t,  Thierry  (»ee  above,  n.  87)  »n  ttiittciijation. 

♦*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the  powerful  congregational  system  of  Clugny, 
v'hoc«  abbot  could  call  a  chapter  of  throe  ihousnnil,  v/aa  cssontially  uionarchlcal  in  its 
character,  &a  were  thoee  formed  upon  its  model. 

**  Ajin.  Ciit.  i.  107,  among  the  earlier  ;  Orig.  Cist.  I.  iv.  oniong  the  later, 
Cistercian  booka  have  this  number.  The  houses  according  to  Jimauschek  were — 
Citeaux,  10f»a  ;  La  Fert^,  1113;  Pontigny,  1114;  Clairvaux  and  Morimoud,  1115; 
l*reai!ly,  1117;  Troia-Fontainea.  1118;  La  Cour-Dieu.  Bonncval,  and  Bouras,  1119. 
M.  d'Arhois  (whose  authority  Morinon  occcptij  in  his  Life  and  Timts  of  Si.  Bernard, 
p.  40)  gives  thirteen  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Exoniintn.  Vide  Mon.Vnm.  p.  74.  The 
latter  simply  sayB  that  there  were  twelve  monaeleries  founded  from  Ctteaux  within 
sight  years.  This  period,  dating  from  1113,  falls  beyond  the  chapter  of  1119,  which 
was  held  in  September,  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were  thirteen  by  tlie  time  the 
Exordium  was  publiiihed,  namely,  about  March  1120.  Helyot  also  falla  into  thia 
error.  "  Ann.  Cist.  i.  108. 

♦»  The  Exordium  Cist.  ailordH  none,  while  the  Exordium  Magnum,  ap.  Migne, 
clxxxv.  bis,  p.  1017,  merely  says, '  ante(|uam  abtiattae  Ciateroieneea  llorcre  inciperent, 
reverendissimufl  Pater  Stephanua  com  consilio  fratrain  Buorum  decretura,  qnod  charta 
charitatis  vocatur  .  .  .  ezaravit.'  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  prologue  to  the 
charter  itself  (vide  Monuvutila  Primitifs,  p.  79).  where  the  opening  words  appear,  though 
here  with  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  iDstmmsnt. 

**  Annal.  O.S.D.  v.  617:  ndeoqi(c  uon  Icviler,  vcc  utw  statim  capitulo  coneepta,  per- 
Jtcta,  et  approbata.    Cf.  also  Mcmumcitta  I'rimitifs,  p.  liiii. 
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definite  recognition  and  formulation  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  genera- 
tion which  prevailed  among  the  Cibtercians  in  the  hands  of  their 
gi-eat  lawgiver  Stephen.  The  foundation  and  principle  of  all 
authority  is  spii'itual  kinship.  It  is  this  which  in  great  part  forms 
the  peculiar  content  of  the  *  Cistercian  idea,'  and  in  the  working  of 
thin  principle  the  characteristic  features  of  the  movement  are  to  he 
sought.  Thus  *''  the  charter  is  far  removed  from  the  position  of 
a  mere  contract  which  was,  perhaps,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
assigned  to  it.  The  head  of  the  system,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  is 
not  at  this  period  called  the  superior-general.  That  is  not  his  title, 
nor  does  it  express  his  function.  He  is  simply  '  Pater  Universahs*^™ 
of  the  order.*^  The  charter  consists  of  thiity-five  decrees  which  are^fl 
reduced  to  '  five  chapters.'*'  These  provide  for  (i)  uniformity  of 
observance  and  of  privilege  throughout  the  order ;  (ii)  the  regular 
visitation,  according  to  their  filiations,  of  all  the  monasteries,  includ- 
ing Citeaux,  which  is  subjected  to  that  of  the  abbots  of  La  Ferte, 
Pontigny,  Clairvaus,  and  Slorimond ;  (iii)  the  annual  attendance  of 
the  abbots  at  the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux,  the  full  powers  of  the 
latter  body  to  consult,  legislate,  judge,  correct,  even  to  suspend 
and  depose ;  (iv)  the  election  of  abbots ;  (v)  the  abdication  and 
deposition  of  abbots  even  to  the  possible  case  ***  (which  Heaven  for- 
fend)  of  unworthiness  in  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  himself. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  his  newly  defined  constitutions,  Stephen 
procured  the  papal  confirmation  given  by  the  bull  of  Calistus  II 
in  1119."*  Eugenius  III  reconfirmed  the  charter,  together  with  all 
the  statutes  of  the  order,  in  1152.'"^  It  is  to  the  year  1119  also,  or 
shortly  after,  that  the  compilation  of  the  Cistercian  *  Liber  I'suum' 
is  referred.-^'  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  books  declared  necessary 
for  every  abbey  in  1134.''-  Manriquez  saya  that  it  received  the 
papal  assent  with  the  charter ;  ^  Guignard,  however,  thinks  that 


**  Mesclipt,  PriviUgea  de  VOrdrc  Cist.,  Avertissement,  p.  c  iii. 

"  lb.  p.  e,  cf.  Exord.  Mag.  i.  c.  24,  ap.  Migne,  clxxxv.  bis,  p.  1020-1,  ipsum 
[aoil.   Fastradum]   Cisterciensis    coenobii   ac   totiua    Ordinis    Patrem    univen 
elcgerunt. 

*'  For  the  instrament  in  its  earlier  form  see  ^fuv^lml'nts  I'timiti/s,  pp.  79-84 :  for 
that  in  later  and  more  general  uee,  frotii  which  the  abuvo  divisions  for  convenience 
are  taken,  see  Migne,  clxvi,  1377-84. 

"'  This  remote  possibility  became  an  actual  fact  on  Stephen's  resignation  in  1139. 
Vide  Ord,  Vit.  Hist.  Ecclfs.  viii.  c.  2(1,  Mil.  iii.  444. 

*"  For  official  text  of  lhi»  bull  pubUshed  by  order  of  Jean  de  Cirey,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
in  1491,  vide  Pierre  Metlinger,  I'rivileyia  Ord.  Cinl,,  p.  2.  *  Quedam  de  obseruationa 
reguli  beali  BenedictJ  et  aliia  nonauHis  que  ordiui  veatro  et  loco  necessaria  videbantur 
capiUiIa  Btatuistis.  .  .  .  Nos  ergo  .  .  .  capitula  ilLa  et  couBtitutionem  auctoritate 
apostolica  confirraamus,'  The  copy  of  the  above  niven  in  Bidlar.  ii.  KHJ,  is,  saya 
Guignard,  taken  at  second-hand  from  Baronius.     Cf.  Monuments  I'riiiiili/s,  p.  xxvii. 

*•  Bullar.  ii.  325.    Cf.  also  rrivikgiu  Old,  Cist.  p.  3. 

*'   Vide  Migne,  clxvi.  1383-4,  and  M.  d'Arbois,  Etude»,  p.  \\i\. 

**  Instituta  Oen.  Cap,  apud  Ciat.,  ap.  Guignard,  p.  258,  xii 

"  Attn,  Ci^t.  i.  115. 
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the  part  of  it  which  was  presented  to  Calixtus  and  mentioned  in 
the  ball  of  1119,  was  the  collection  of  Inntiltita — the  capitiilu  of  the 
hnll — as  it  appeared  in  the  '  Exordium  Cisterciense.'  The  latter 
document  was  drawn  up  at  this  time,  and,  as  has  been  said,'*  issued 
a  few  months  later,  that  is  to  say,  about  March  11*20.  It  is  this, 
namely,  the  *  Exordium  Cisterciense  '  itself,  containing  the  Instituta, 
which  Guignard  believes  to  have  been  the  document  presented  to 
Calixtus  with  the  charter,  as  the  historic  statement  which  now,  ae 
then,  must  accompany  any  statutes  presented  to  the  pope  for  con- 
firmation, explaining  their  origin  and  necessity.'" 

Thus  simply,  in  legislating  for  his  order,  did  Stephen  solve  for 
monasticisra  at  large  the  problem  of  external  jurisdiction/'^  The 
first  among  the  greater  orders  to  call  a  general  chapter  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Citeaux  were  the  Carthusians  in  1151.  By  a  canon  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,"  Innocent  III  made  the  convocation  of 
such  assemblies  compulsory  upon  all  the  orders. 

The  revival  of  canonical  obedience  has  been  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Cistercian  reform,'"*  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  the  case.  Among  the  causes  of  complaint  of  the  '  tirst  fathers  * 
against  the  religious  of  Moleme  was  that  of  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,-'*-*  and  from  the  outset  the 
monks  of  Citeaux  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Chulon."*' 
In  the  bull  of  Paschal  II,"'  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  letter 
of  the  bishop  of  Chaktn  petitioning  for  it,*^'  we  rind  the  careful  inser- 
tion of  the  clause  salvo  CabiloriensiH  ecrlesie  canonka  reierentia. 
Again  in  the  prologue  to  the  charter  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  the  case  of  new  foundations  are  formally  recognised,  if  it 
be  TiiGrelj  projiter  scandalunt  inter  jmiiiijiremet  itutnuchos  devitandion.^ 
The  bull  of  Calixtus  II®'  and  the  '  Confirmatio  Constitutionum '  of 


**  See  above,  p.  ii'26,  **  Mimitmciits  I'rimitifa,  pp.  xxviii-xxx. 

**  The  work  of  Clugny,  with  ils  (orniatiun  of  thu  first  Bencdiclinc  congregation, 
bad,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  prepared  Ihe  \say  for  that  of  Citeaax. 

"  llansi.  Acta  Concil.,  xxit.  'J!>'.);  Lateran,  iv.  12.  'In  singulis  regnis  «ive  pro* 
vinciia  fiat  de  trieniuo  in  trieiitiiairi  .  .  .  comiimne  capitulum  abbatnin  atque  priorum 
ftbbates  non  habentiuiu,  qui  nan  conHueverunt  tulc  capituhuu  celebrare  .  .  .  advoeent 
atitein  .  .  .  duos  CiHtereienses  ordinis  ahbiites  vicinus,  ad  praegtondnm  sibi  conHiUum 
et  aaiilium  .  .  .  cuui  aint  in  huiuMnodi  capitulia  celebrandia  ex  longa  consaetudiue 
plenius  infomiati.  .  .  .  Qui  ubsi[U(i  contradicliotie  duoti  sibi  do  ipsia  aasocient  .  .  .  ao 
ipgi  quataor  praesint  oapitulo  universo.  .  .  .  Huiusniodi  vero  capitalam  aliquot  oertiA 
diebus  continue  iuxta  niorera  Cisterciensis  ordinis  celebretur.' 

**  Gioaeler,  Eccles.  Uist.  iii.  235  ;  MoeUer,  Kirclierujeachichte,  ii.  345. 

*•  Essai  3ur  VHistoire  de  VOrdre  de  Citeaux,  i.  IS. 

**  For  the  oath  vide  Gieseler,  Ecclts.  Hist.  iii.  '125. 

•*   BuVar.  ii.  113  (see  above,  p.  628). 

•*  Exurd.  cut.  ap.  fluignard,  p.  G'.). 

•*  Monumenli  Primitifs,  p.  79.  *  ordinavcrunt  ut  nulloinodo  abbaoie  in  alicuiua 
antistitis  dioecesi  fundarentur  antcquani  ipse  decretum  inter  Cisterciense  couobium  et 
oetera  ex  eo  nata  exaratum  ratum  haberct  ct  contirmatum.  .  .  .' 

**  PrivUegia  Ord.   CUt.  p.  2.     '  Hiquideui   consensu  ct  delil>eratione  commimi 
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Eugenius  III  (1152)  "  both  make  express  reference  to  the  consent 
of  the  bishops  to  the  enactments  there  confirmed.     St.  Bernard, 
too,  is  said  to  have  disapproved  of  exemptions,  and  his  words  have 
frequently  been  quoted  in  this  connexion.^     The  Cistercians  did 
thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  revert  to  earlier,  though  not,  of  course,  to 
the  first  principles  of  monasticism.  Yet  it  is  needful  to  remember  the 
aspect  which  the  question  of  exemptions  had  assumed  at  this  time. 
The  great  age  of  the  bishops  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  very 
real  need  undoubtedly  expressed  by  the  long  series  of  exemptions 
which  became  frequent  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  eighth 
century.     The  question  had  become  largely  one  of  ambition  for  - 
independence.      The   custom   of  granting   episcopal   insignia  and! 
privileges  to  abbots  had,  of  coui'se,  begun,  and  the  use  of  the 
dalmatic  and  sandals  by  the  latter  was  known.^^     It  was  against 
this  aspect  of  exemptions  merely  that  the  Cistercian  reform  was 
directed.      From   the  history   of  the  church   in   this   connexion 
Stephen  had  learnt  the  inefficiency  of  monastic  government  without 
some  jurisdiction  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monastery.     Moreover 
the  inconvenience  of  episcopal  control  over  regular  monks,  often 
esercist-'d  by  a  secular,  as  it  waSj.  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
changeable,  had  been  frequently  proved.      Stephen's  first  sUght 
precaution  was  the  introduction  of  the  clause  salvo  ordine  nostra  ^ 
into  the  oaths  to  the  bishops  in  1114,  when  the  second  *  convent' 
went  forth  under  Hugh  of  Macon.     But  the  constitution  of  1119 
cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.     Its  system  of  checks  upon  the  power 
of  the  local  abbot  by  means  of  the  authority  of  the  immediate 
father,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  abbot  of  the  parent-house,  above  aU 
by  the  regularly  appointed  visitors,  with  ultimate  aj^peal  to  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux    and   the   general   chapter,    provided   full  and 
adequate  external  jurisdiction.     The  system  was  so  comj)lete,  says 

abbatam  ct  fratruin  mondsterioram  vestrorum,  cl  episcoporuiu  in  quorum  psrochiis 
ea^em  monasteria  continentur,  quedam  .  .  .  slatuietis.' 

"  The  reference  here  is  to  the  words  of  the  prologue  to  the  charter  above  given. 

••  The  passage  often  chosen  occurs  in  the  De  Considcraiwne,  lib,  iii.  c.  iv.  Bern, 
0pp.  L  7G9  (Migne,  clixxii.).  Bernard  jb  speaking  of  the  abaae  of  privileges  and 
exemptions  generally,  '  Quod  si  dicat  episcopus.  Nolo  esse  sub  archiepiscopo ;  aut 
abbas,  Nolo  obedire  episcopo ;  hoc  de  ooelo  non  est.'  But  he  makes  a  distinction,  •  Ubi 
neceseitas  urgct,  exciiBabilis  dispensatio  est:  ubi  utilitas  provocot,  dispensatio  lau- 
dabilis  est.  Utilitas.  dico,  communis,  uon  propria.  .  .  .  Nonnulla  tamen  monasleria, 
sitain  divcrniB  episcopatibus,  quod  specialius  pertinucrint  ab  ipsa  sua  fundatione  ad 
Bedem  apoetolicani  pro  voluDtate  fundatorum,  quia  nesoiat?  Sed  aliud  est  quod 
largitur  devotio,  aliud  quod  mohtur  ambitio  impatiens  subiectionis.' 

•'  Vide  Bull  of  Urban  11  (1088)  (ap.  Migne,cli.2'Jl)  granting  to  Clugny  the  us*  of  the 
mitre  in  processianum  missarumque  soUemnibus,  and  at  the  live  great  festivals  that  of 
the  dalmatica,  chirothfca,  and  sandalia.  The  tndepend«?rice  of  Clugny  was  formally 
recognified  by  Alexander  U  in  1063  {ib.  cilvi.  1293)  and  that  of  Monte  Caesino  in  1097 
{ib.  p.  492). 

*■  Ann.  Cist.  i.  108,  verba  ilia  euravU  adiicicuda. 
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Manriqnez,  ut  nihil  fere  episeopis  reaiduum.^^     They  were  simply 
ousted.''*' 

So  the  form  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  perfected,  and  Stephen 
had  raised  around  it  the  three  bulwarks  of  the  •  Charta  Charitatis,' 
the  *  Exordium  Cisterciense,'  and,  though  possibly  somewhat  later, 
the  '  Liber  Usuum,'  under  whose  protection  it  was  to  flourish  un- 
impaired for  centuries.  But  a  more  powerful  hand  than  that  of 
Stephen  was  to  wield  the  instrument  he  had  forged.  The  history 
of  the  order  was  rapidly  becoming  that  of  the  monk  Bernard,  and 
it  was  under  the  inspiration  drawn  from  Clairvaux,  rather  than  from 
Citeaux,  that  the  order  in  tho  next  period  made  such  rapid  advance 
and  spread  even  to  the  shores  of  England.  From  1120  onward, 
the  Cistercian  course  was  clear.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  either 
from  opposition  or  rivalry.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first 
indication  was  given  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  great  intellectual 
struggle — if  such  it  could  he  called — of  the  century,  in  which  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Cistercian  movement,  backed  hy  the  inevi- 
table support  of  the  church  at  large,  was  to  arm  Bernard  irre- 
eistibly.  After  the  condemnation  of  Abelard's  tractate  '  de  Unitate 
et  Trinitate  Divina  '  at  the  council  of  Soissons  (1121),  the  failure — it 
could  not  be  other — ^of  the  philosophic  community  of  the  Paraclete, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  master  himself  to  the  shores  of  Brittany 
(c.  1125),  the  final  issue  might  be  deferred ;  it  could  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful. From  the  sects  nothing  was  as  yet  to  be  feared,  for  though  they 
too  felt  the  quickening  of  religious  life  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  were  beginnitig  to  give  trouble  especially  in  LaTiguedoc 
and  Toulouse,  their  importance  was  merely  local.  Nor  does  the 
Cistercian  work  appear  to  have  suffered  from  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
the  many  monastic  orders  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, founded  in  108-4,''  but  those  of  Grammont  (1073-83)  and  of 
Fontevraud  (1094)  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  only  religious 
body  which  could  in  all  probabilit3'  compare  with  that  of  Citeaux  at 
this  time  in  vigour  and  rapidity  of  growth  were  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  canons  founded  by  Norbert  about  1120.  With  these  the 
relations  of  the  Cistercians  appear  to  have  been  of  a  most  friendly 
nature.'''    Moreover,  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  two  orders  was, 

"  Ann,  Cist.  i.  113,  •  id  Pater  Stephanus  b  principio  nascentia  Ordinia  .  .  .  his 
legibos  formavit,  tirmavitqnc,  ut  nihil  prorsus  Cistercium  poBitutn  Ci^tcroienAem 
qajetem  perturbarct.'  There  is  Bomethiag  peculiarly  Englisli  ia  the  simple,  well- 
defined,  practical,  character  oi  Stephen's  methods  of  work. 

'*  Stephen 'a  legislation,  of  course,  left  untouched  the  indiTiduEkl  relation  between 
the  monk  In  orders  si.nd  the  bishop  of  his  diocese. 

"  Acta  DollanJ.  v.  Bern,  0pp.  iii,  698  (Migne,  olzxxv.).  '  Javat  hoc  loco  etiam 
non  negligere  aingnlnre  amoris  vincaluiu,  quo  S.  Bemardas  ejuaqtie  familia  com  ascetis 
Carthusianis  .  .  .  constricti  sunt.' 

"  A  dispute  however  broke  out  in  1147  and  lasted  some  time,  needing  the 
niediatioo  of  £ugeniu8  III. 
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in  theory  at  least,  somewhat  different.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  them  is  not  quite  clear.  The  '  Acta  BoUan- 
diana,' "  quoting  Manriquez,  speak  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order  as  Cistcrcieusi  uon  solum  coaevum  sedfamiUarem,  and  explain 
this  by  the  fact  that  Bernard  claims  to  have  given  the  little  plot  in 
Laon  called  the  '  Pratum  Monstratum.'  Bernard's  claim,  which 
Manriquez  ^*  and  others  accept,  could  not  have  reference  to  the 
original  site,  for  it  was  given  by  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Laon,  but 
as  the  church  was  removed  by  Hugh,  successor  to  Norbert,  may 
prolmbly  be  referred  to  the  second.  However  this  may  be,  the 
bond  which  united  the  two  orders  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
close.  Miraeus'*  speaks  of  Bernard  as  exhnium  cnltvrcm  et  projni 
gatorem  of  the  Premonstratensian  order. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  new  order  ol 
Citeaux  was  the  pre-eminently  great  abbey  of  Clugny.  But  the 
ideals  of  Clugny  had  changed,  and  its  work  reached  a  different 
stage  of  development.  Under  St.  Hugh,  and  later,  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, its  sympathies  had  widened  and  become  more  human.  Such  a 
development,  though  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  was  one  which 
admitted  of  great  abuse,  and  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  largely  by^^ 
the  opposition  of  its  ideals  to  that  of  Clugny  that  the  rapid  exten^^l 
sion  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  due.""  In  this  opposition  the  point 
which  was  most  emphasised  was  undoubtedly  the  contrast  between 
the  wealth  of  Clugny  and  the  poverty — the  '  importunate  poverty  ' 
as  Newmau  calls  it — of  Citeaux.  Bernard's  famous  '  apology,* 
addressed  to  his  Clugniae  friend  William  of  St.  Thierry  (1127),  laid 
bare  the  element  of  bitterness  which  was  concealed  beneath  the 
attitude  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  bull  of  Innocent  II,  *  Habitantcs 
in  *  (1132), '"'  brought  it  to  a  head.  This  bull  was  the  first  in  the 
long  series  of  exemjitions  which  was  to  assist  in  raising  the  Cistercian 
order  to  a  height  hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  monasti- 
cism.  By  it  the  houses  of  Citeaux  were  exempt  from  tithes  of  lands 
cultivated  by  themselves  or  at  their  cost  and  of  the  food  of  animals. 
In  its  original  intent,  however,  the  bull  had  reference  solely  to 
lands  held  of  Clugny,'"  and  was,  even  in  its  later  form,  a  cause  of 
strife  and  ill-will.  Here  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  another 
privilege  granted  to  the  order,  at  the  close  of  the  period  before  us, 
by  Eugenius  III  in  his  *  Confirmatio  Constitutionum,'  to  which 
reference   has   already  been   made.     By   it   the  Cistercians  were 

"  Bern.  0pp.  iv.  684  et  tteq.  (Migne,  clxxxv.). 

"  Ann.  Cist.  1 120-21.  ■»  Chronieon  CUtereienat,  p.  90. 

•*  Gieaeler,  Ecclea.  Hist.  iii.  225, 

"  Thiti  is  not  in  the  Bullarium,  but  is  mentioned  by  Jaff^,  Eegeata  Pontifitum,  L 
S5i,  under  10  Feb  1132.  and  given  in  full  by  Migne  clxxix.  122. 

"  Fascic.  Sitnct.  Ord,  Cist.  i.  37.    '  At  Pontifex  Suinmus  oum  ClaniaocnaDm 
divitias  aspexisaet,   Cisterciensiauique    cssol  extrciuaai    intuitug  psapertatciu 
stalucrc  placuit  ne  Cistjroienses  manachi  decinius  X"-'f^<^l^<^i'^"t  Cluniaoensibas.* 
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permitted  to  celebrate  mass  with  closed  doors  in  times  of  inter- 
dict.'» 

In  1127-8  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  bold  remonstrance  addressed  by  the 
general  chapter  to  Lewis  YI  with  regard  to  his  action  towards  the 
bishop  of  Paris  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  Still  more  clearly  is 
this  shown  by  the  part  Bernard  played  at  the  council  of  Troyes  in 
1128.  In  1129,  the  year  in  which  the  first  English  Cistercian 
house  was  founded,  the  history  of  the  order  had  become  fully 
merged  in  that  of  its  representative  Bernard ;  and  the  history  of 
Bernard  was,  as  has  often  been  said,  after  1130,  that  of  the  west- 
ern church.  The  power  wielded  by  the  Cistercians  in  the  church 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  even  apart  from  the  direct 
influence  of  St.  Bernard,  was  enormous.  Nor  does  it  spring  merely 
from  the  large  number  of  monasteries,  of  which  there  were  848  ^° 
at  St.  Bernard's  death,  united  in  perfect  obedience  under  the  head- 
ship of  Citeaux,  meeting,  moreover,  in  powerful  assemblies  at 
which  archbishop,  bishops,  later  kings,  princes  and  ambassadors,  as 
well  as  abbots,  attended.  The  shrinking  from  honours  and  digni- 
ties,"' as  displayed  by  the  earlier  and  truer  Cistercian  type  to  which 
St.  Bernard  himself  belonged,  had  perforce  to  give  way ;  and  the 
example  of  Peter,  who  became  archbishop  of  Tarentaise  in  1124, 
the  first  Cistercian,  says  Sartorius,"'  to  be  called  outside  the  order, 
was  quickly  followed.  The  large  number  of  archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees  held  by  Cistercians  may  be  gathered  from  the  list 
given  of  those  held  by  monks  of  Clairvaux  alone ;  ^  and  in  1145 
the  monk  Bernard  of  St.  Anastasius  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Eugenius  111."^  Thus  it  is  not  the  progress  of  a  poor  or  an  obscure 
order  which  we  are  to  follow  in  England  during  the  years  of  the 
Cistercian  settlement  there  (1128-1152),  but  that  of  a  magnificently 
ordered  system,  whose  success  in  Europe  was  assured  before  it 
entered  England  at  all.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  story  of  the 

**  BuUar.  iL  826.  This  was  liable  to  reTision.  For  the  action  of  the  Holy  See 
with  regard  to  the  Cistercians  in  England  in  1207  and  following  years  vide  Gervas. 
Cant.  Op.  Hist.  ii.    Append,  to  Pref.  ziz,  xzxt,  and  xzxvi,  ed.  Stabbs. 

**  Orig.  Ciat.  i.  ▼.  This  does  not  inolode  nonneries  of  which  there  were  already  a 
large  namber. 

■■  This  is  very  trnthfully  illnstrated  by  a  story  told  by  Caesarins  of  Heisterbach 
{vide  Dialogi  Miraculorum,  ii.  45,  ap.  Tissier)  of  the  dying  monk,  William  of  Charlieu, 
who,  when  questioned  as  to  his  refusal  of  the  bishopric  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
replied  that  had  he  accepted  it,  he  would  have  lost  his  soul,  damneUtts  estem  aeter- 
naliter. 

"  Cistereiutn  bis-Tertium  seu  Hist.  Elog.  Ord.  Cist.  p.  864. 

**  S.  Bern.  Vita  Prima,  I.  c.  p.  297.  Of  course  this  namber  would  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  house. 

**  This,  it  has  often  been  said,  was  the  virtual  elevation  of  St.  Bernard,  for 
Eugenius  was  his  disciple  and  spiritual  son.  But  Bernard's  influence  had  been  almost 
as  great  under  the  three  preceding  popes.  Perhaps  the  years  immediately  following 
upon  the  election  of  Eugenius  mark  the  climax  of  his  power. 
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plantdtio  in  Englandj  though  it  is  a  period  of  paupcrtas  fecumU 
virorum  in  which  reappear  some  of  the  characteristic  features  ol 
the  early  struggles  of  the  first  houses  in  Burgundy,  is  yet  of  ^.j 
Bomewhat  different  character.  It  belongs  to  a  later,  less  heroic 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  order  at  large. 


II 

From  1119  onward  hardly  a  year  had  passed  without  adding 
the  number  of  Cistercian  houses.   Taronca  was  founded  in  Portugal, 
in  1119,*^  and  before  October  1120  thhty-five  monasteries  were 
scattered  over  Bm*gundy,  Champagne,  the  duchy  of  Bar,  Dauphiny,^ 
Languedoc,  Picardy,  Anjou,  the  electorate  and  diocese  of  Cologne,*' 
Guienne,   Piedmont,"   Upper    Alsace,   Poitou,    Auvergne,    Up[ 
Franeonia  and  Bavaria,'**  Lorraine,  and   Saxony.*'     The  period  of 
the  plantatio  of  the  order,  which  the  annalists  place  between  the^ 
years  1098  and  1134,  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  aetas  aure^ 
(11S4-134.2)   at  hand,  when,  from    one   of   the  earlier  of  thog 
houses,  L'Aumono,^*' — le   petit    Cislfattj: — founded   in    the  diocese 
of  Chartres  in  1121,  a  little  band  of  monks  set  out  upon  a  lonj 
journey.     Crossing  to  England,  they  landed  silently  and  unobtru- 
sively, and  began  (2-i  Nov.  1128),  with  the  aid  of  William  Glfifard, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
conv€ntu8y  and  for  the  foundation  of  Waverley,  near  Farnham'*'] 
in  Surrey  (28  Oct.  1129).     The  dates  here  given  are  suggested  by 
Janauschek  '^  in  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
chroniclers.   The  '  Waverley  Annals  *  ^^  give  1128  for  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  and  this  date  is  also  given  by  the  '  Annals  of  Peter-j 
borough  '  ^*  and  accepted  by  Dugdale  and  Tanner.^^   But  Waverley,] 
says  Janauschek,'-*^  is  mentioned  m  the  series  of  the  daughters  oi 
L'Aumonc  after  Landais,  that  is,  after  29  Sept.  1129,  and  Man-] 
riquez,^^  Le  Nain,^'*  and  Henriifuez  ^  accept  this  date.     It  is  l-ou- 
firmed,  moreover,  by  two  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  collection 

■»  Manriquez  thinlca  later. 

«  Camp  founded  in  1123,  Orig.  Cist.  i.  II.  •'  Looedio.  1124,  ib. 

"  Ebrach,  1127,  ib.  p.  13.  "  Walkenried,  1129,  ib.  p.  15. 

■**  Le  Nain,  Essai,  i.  2B6,  on  the  authoritj  of  a  Clteanx  manuecript,  gives  tha 
aooiiinulation  of  alms  at  the  latter  house,  which  Stephen  feared  might  prove  a  source 
of  temptatioD  to  the  brethren,  as  the  occasion  of  ilie  foundation  of  L'AumAne. 

**  Id  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  itael£  the  place  of  rcBidence  of  the  bishop. 

"  Orig.  CiM.  i.  10-17. 

••  Annales  Moiuiatici,  ii.  221,  cd.  Luard. 

**  Dtigdale,  Motiasticon  Aiiglicanutn,  v.  *2'11.     Append.  I.  ed.  Calejr. 

•*  Notitia  Monastica,  Surrey,  xiiii. 

**  Orig.  Cist.  i.  17.  Janauschek  points  out  that  there  must  have  been  tables  ofl 
the  houses  of  the  order  from  a  very  early  date,  as  iu  1217  an  order  was  issued  tor  the  j 
correction  (presumably  from  still  older  docunteuts)  of  those  in  use  at  that  time. 

"  Ann.  Citt.  L  202-3. 

"  Essai,  ix.  214.  Le  Nain  here  follows  Manriquez  in  preference  to  the  AIonatL 
Anglic,  {ib.  p.  209].  ••  Faacic.  ii.  421. 
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belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.'"*'  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  some  formaUty  was  lacking;  in  the  earher  year  which  would 
prevent  that  date,  namely,  24  Nov.  ll'28j  from  being  regarded  as 
the  true  birthday  of  the  monastery.  The  correct  iay  of  foundation 
of  a  Cistercian  house  was  that  on  which  {«)  the  omventus — the 
coetits  apostolici — the  abbot  and  twelve  brethren  '"'  took  possession 
of  a  house  ready  prepared  for  them,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  regular 
offices  such  as  dormitory,  refectory,  choir,  and  so  on,'"'*  completed, 
and,  above  all,  books  provided ;  '"^  (h)  the  convent  havin^^  taken 
possession  of  a  site  destined  for  a  monastery,  settled  down  in 
temporary  huts  ready  erected,  and  began  to  build  a  solid  structure 
and  a  church  ;  (r)  the  convent  entered  a  house  which  had  been 
surrendered  by  another  order.  This  day  of  entry,  of  introduction, 
or  of  solemn  inauji^aratioo,  when  the  normal  number  of  the  monks 
being  complete,  the  regular  monastic  life  was  begun,  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  birthda}'  of  a  Cistercian  abbey.  The  day  of  departure 
from  the  iiareut-house  might  have  been  some  time  before ;  there 
might  have  been  monks  on  the  spot  working  and  preparing  for 
long ;  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  church  and  convent  build- 
ings, or  the  formal  incorporation  into  the  order  by  the  general 
chapter  '°^  might  be  long  after ;  and  the  gi'ant  of  the  foundation 
charters  might  either  precede  or  follow.  The  dates  of  these  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  that  of  the  foundation,  though  they  may 
afford  some  guidance  with  regard  to  it."" 

By  the  charter  of  the  founder,  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Wm- 
chester,  given  with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  brethren  of  his 
church,  Waverley  was  endowed  with  the  land  known  by  that  name 
and  all  its  appurtenances,  two  acres  of  meadow  near  Helsted,^**^  and 
with  pannage,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  in  the  woods  of  Farnham.^"' 
The  names  of  the  other  benefactors  of  the  house  during  this  period 
are  recited  together  with  their  benefactions  in  the  contirmation  of 


I        "•  These  have  been  printeJ  by  Mr.  W.  tie  G.  Birch  in  the  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc 
Hnri.  282  (Faustma  B.  vii.  fol.  34)),  and  3.5^7  (Vespasian  A,  vi.  I.  54  b). 
1^^  ••'  Vide  Exord.  Cist.  I.  c,  p.  72.    The  number  twelve  was,  &s  has  been  said,  one  of 
the  original  regulations  of  St.  Benedict.    Cf,  also  Slabillon,  Ann.  Bened.  i.  37-8. 

'•'  The  Cistercians  rigorously  closed  their  regular  offices  to  religious  of  olher  orders. 
See  Ord.  Vit,  Iliat.  Eccle^.  viii.  c.  ift,  !.  c.  p.  445,  and  elsewhere,     Peter  of  Clugny, 
who  opened  all  his,  used  to  reproach  Bprnard  for  want  of  brotherly  affection  in  this. 
'•*  Monnnwnts  Primitifs,  253  xii.  (Inslituta), 
'*'  This,  though  not  usual,  was  occasionally  done. 
••»  Orig.  Cuit.  i.  14.  '»•  Monast.  v.  241,  Append.  U. 

"•'  The  abbey  was  supplied  with  water  from  Ludwell  nearly  half  a  mile  off,  the 
water  being  brought  by  ducta  which  paissed  under  the  river  and  into  the  offices.     In 
1216  this  supply  failed  owidk  to  the  diversion  of  some  ot  the  smaller'springs.     The 
brother  who  discovered  the  source  of  the  miatorluno,  and  with  infinite  toil  compelled 
the  slreama  to  dow  together  again,  was  inimorlalised  in  the  following  lines : 
'  Vena  novi  fontis,  ope  Himonis,  in  pede  ruontis 
Fixa,  fluit  iugiter,  fistula  format  iter." 
Asm,  Momut,  ii.  241. 
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EugeniuB  III  '^'^  in  1147»  Here  also  the  theoretically  imnecessary,'* 
but  practically  important,  privilege  of  exemption  from  tithes  of  lands 
cultivated  by  themselves  or  at  their  cost,  was  secured  to  the  house. 
With  the  exception  of  the  future  king,""  Stephen,  the  list  contains 
none  of  the  gi'eat  names  which  play  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
settlement  of  the  order.  Still  Waverley  appears  to  have  occupied 
an  influential  and  dignified  position  '"  among  the  Cistercian  abbeys 
of  England,  though  at  a  Uttle  later  jieriod,  as  the  first  of  the  order 
founded  here.  Furness  in  Lancashire  afterwards  ventured  to 
dispute  with  this  house  the  precedence  in  England,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  founded  at  least  two  years  earlier.  But  Furness 
did  not  enter  the  Cistercian  order  until  September  1147,  and  the 
question  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  Waverley  m  1232.'"  The 
growth  of  the  latter  would  not  api>ear  to  have  been  rapid  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  northern  houses,  for  there  were  only  seventy 
monks  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  con iJfr«f  in  1187."*  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  during  the  period  five  daughter-hoases 
had  been  sent  forth,  namely,  Garendon,  Ford,  Thame,  Bruern,  and  _ 
Oombe.  v| 

No  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cistercian  settlemenf^ 
in  England  was  carried  out  would  be  conveyed  by  a  chronological 
or  even  by  a  geographical  grouping  of  the  houses.  So  fundamental 
in  the  system  of  the  order  was  the  principle  of  kinship  that  it  would 
moreover  seem  out  of  harmony  witli  the  spirit  of  its  working  to 
follow  the  movement  from  any  other  point  of  dew  than  this.  Every 
conreniHs  owed  obedience  to  the  house  from  whiuh  they  liad  gone 
forth.  From  its  hearth,  they  had,  as  it  were,  taken  the  sacred  fire, 
alike  in  the  benediction  of  the  abbot  and  in  the  book  or  books  which 
he  had  given,  which  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  hand  on  to 
succeeding  generations.  Thus  it  often  came  to  pass,  especially'  in 
this  early  period,  when  considerations  of  convenience  were  merely 
secondary,  that  houses  far  removed  from  one  another  in  place  or  in 
date  of  birth  were  bound  together  by  the  closest  and  most  sacred 
ties.  Moreover,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  of  a  house 
showed  a  tendency  to  recur,  and  sometimes  unexpectedly  reapi">earcd 
in  full  vigour  in  that  of  some  perhaps  far-distant  daughter-founda- 

»••  Monaat.  v.  242.    Append.  VII. 

'**  Since  the  privilege  referred  to  above  wbioh  was  granted  to  the  order  at  large  io 
1182. 

^"  To  Stephen,  count  of  Mort&in  and  Boulogne,  the  Ciatcrcian  order,  and  possibly 
the  parent-house  of  Waverley,  L'Aumoiie,  would  be  well  known, 

"'  Awial.  Monast.  ii.  45. 

"*  lb.  p.  311.  *  Quaestio  prioratas  inter  abbatcm  de  Waurleia  et  abbateni  de 
Farncsto  tcrminatur  hoc  modo  ;  videlicet  quod  nbbaa  de  Furnesio  habeat  prioratum 
in  tota  generationc  EleemoBincie  in  Anglia,  et  in  generatione  Saviniaci  in  Anglia 
tantum.  Abbas  autem  Waurleia  habeat  prioratum  ubique,  iain  in  coogregationibus 
abbfttnm  quae  fuerZat  per  Angliam,  quam  ah'aa  per  ordinem  aniTersam.' 

"■  lb.  p.  244, 
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Uon."*  It  would  seem  best,  therefore,  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
Cistercian  settlement  in  England  from  this  point  of  new,  and  to  group 
the  houses  in  families  and  in  lines  according  to  their  generations. 

The  first  offshoot  from  the  Waverley  was  Garenuon  in  Leicester- 
shire, near  Loughborough,  founded  in  1183,'^''  by  Robert  de  Bossu, 
who  himself  entered  the  house  and  gave  the  town  of  Stockton  for 
his  8upi>ort.  He  also  granted  five  carucates  and  thi'ee  virgates  of 
land  in  Geroldonia  or  Garendon,  certain  lands  in  Dishley,  two 
carucates  in  Ringlethorpe^  and  the  wood  of  Siieepshed.'^^  The  sister 
of  Earl  Robert,  Margaret,  countess  of  Winchester,  gave  the  town  of 
Henley,  and  his  steward,  Ernald  de  Bosco,  that  of  Bitlesdon,  later 
Biddlesdon,  ui  Buckinghamshire,  the  latter  for  the  foundation  of 
I  another  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Among  the  names  of  the 
benefactors  of  Garendon  we  meet  for  the  first  time  those  of  certain 
of  the  great  monastic,  and  especially  Cistercian  patron-housea  of 
the  earlier  period.  These  are  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  his  son  and  grandson, 
Robert  le  Bruys,  later  Hawise,  countess  of  Aumale  and  her  son 
William  de  Fortibus,  and  later,  again,  John  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln. 

Ford,  in  Dorset,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Axrainster  in  Devon, 
was  the  second  daughter-house  sent  forth  from  Waverley  two  or 
three  years  later,  either  in  1135  or  1136."^  The  founder  was 
Richard,  son  of  Baldwin  de  Brionne.  The  latter  had  married 
Albreda,  niece  of  TVilliara  of  Normandy,  and  received  after  the 
conquest  the  '  honor  and  barony  '  of  Okehampton  in  Devon  and 
the  castle  of  Exeter  with  the  custody  of  the  county  ;  and  his  son 
and  heir  Richard,  founder  of  Brightley  later  removed  to  Ford, 
was  sheriff  of  Devon."*  Li  1133  "*  Richard  made  a  grant  to 
"Waverley  of  his  land  of  Brightley,  in  the  later  parish  of  Sampford 
Courtnay,  for  the  foundation  of  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  demanded  that  a  convent  should  be  sent  to  it.  Gilbert,  abbot 
of  Waverley,  agreed,  and  after  three  years  spent  in  preparing  the 
necessary  buildings,  twelve  monks  under  Richard,  as  abbot,  were 
sent  out  to  Brightley.  For  the  space  of  a  year,  owing  to  the  bounty 
of  their  founder,  they  lacked  nothing,  bat  after  Richard's  death  in 
1137  they  began  to  be  in  sore  need.  For  four  years  they  carried  on 
the  struggle,  but  in  vain,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were  compelled 

'"  This  is  iUuBtrated,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  cftses  respectively  of  Clairvaux  and 
Rivaalx  in  Yorkebire,  and  of  Clairvaax  and  Whitland  in  what  is  now  Caermarthen- 
sbire. 

'I*  Vide  Ann.  Monast,  ii.  223  and  i.  186  for  aanalsof  Waverley  and  BurLoD  respec- 
tiTely  ;  Joum.  ArcK  A$90C.  xivi.  283  and  358 ;  Motmst.  v,  328  ;  and  Noiit.  Monast. 
Leicest.  ix.  "•  .\fmuist.  v.  331,  Append.  II. 

'"  The  Annals  of  Waverley  (vide  .inn.  Monast.  ii.  225),  and  u  niunuscript  printed 
in  part  by  Dugdalc  {Monast.  v.  378)  have  1136.  One  of  Mr.  Birch's  lists,  however, 
(ride  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxvL  284),  Manriijuez,  Henriqucz,  and  JiuiauBchek  have 
1135.  "•  MonasL  v.  377-8,  Append,  I. 

"•  lb.    Oliver,  Monasterita  of  Devon,  p.  49,  has  1132. 
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to  return  to  the  parent-house.  Going  back  as  they  had  come,  on 
foot,  with  uplifted  cross,  they  passed  through  the  manor  of  Thorn- 
comb,  where  Adehcia,  sister  and  heiress  of  Richard,  saw  them. 
Galling  them  to  her  she  heard  their  story  and  was  filled  with  grief 
and  shame  that  the  pious  intention  of  her  l»rother  for  the  honour 
of  Go<l  and  the  welfare  of  his  house  should  have  been  so  frustrated 
Straightway  she  conferred  upon  them  in  exchange  for  Brightley 
her  house  in  the  manor  of  Thorncomb  called  Ford  (later  Westford) 
till  a  more  suitable  building  could  be  prepare*!.  Here  they  remained 
six  years,  until  the  house  called  Hartescath,  afterwards  Ford,  was 
completed.'*^  ^J 

The  third  daughter-house  of  Waverley,  Thaju b,  situated  about  BH 
mile  fi'om  the  Oxfordshu-e  town  of  that  name,  in  what  is  now  Thame 
Park,  was  founded  22  Aag.  IISS.'*'  The  date  of  the  original 
foundation  of  Sir  Robf  rt  Gait,^*^  which  was  *  at  Otteley  in  the  parish 
of  Oddington,"  is  unknown.'-'  Robert's  endowment  consisted  of  fiTe 
virgates  of  land,  to  which  Edith,  wife  of  Robert  d'Oily,  added  a  part 
of  her  dower  in  "Weston,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  "Waverley 
one  hide  in  Norton.  The  other  benefactors  of  this  abbey  are,  in 
connexion  with  the  Cistercian  settlement,  unimportant  with  the 
exception  of  the  diocesan  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  latter, 
by  the  gift  of  his  park  at  Thame  to  which  he  removed  the  abbey, 
became  its  second  founder. 

Bruern,  also  in  Oxfordshire,  near  Burford,  was  founded  in 
1147  ^^*  by  Nicholas  Basset.  Among  the  benefactors  were  Robert, 
Geoffrey,  and  William  do  la  Mare  and  Ralph  of  Aumale.'** 

The  last  and  most  northerly  of  the  houses  sent  forth  by  Waverley 
during  the  period  of  the  settlement, ''^"^  was  Combe  in  Warwickshire, 
five  miles  from  Coventry,  founded  by  Richard  de  Camville  in 
1150.'"-^  The  original  endowment  of  the  founder,  which  consisted 
of  totam  terram  dc  Smita,^-*  with  aU  pertaining  thereto,  was  confirmed 
by  Roger  de  Mowbray,'"®  who,  with  Nigel  and  William  de  Mowbray, 

'»  Mtmast,  y.  378,  Append.  I. 

'**  The  Annals  of  Wavcrhy  give  this  date,  but  one  of  Mr.  Bixoh'a  lleta  (whioh 
J&naQsobek  foUoirs)  and  Manriqaez  have  1137. 

'«  M<»uut.  V.  404,  Append.  11.     Cf.  also  p.  403. 

'"  Traces  of  lliis  (oundotion  renmin  at  Oddington  Grange,  a  few  miles  from 
Oxford. 

'='  The  Wavi'rli-y  Annals  (/.<".  p.  232),  and  botli  Mr.  Birch's  lists  give  this  date, 
which  is  accepted  also  by  the  editor*  of  the  Slotiast.,  Monrtqaez  and  Henriquez. 

»»  Monasl.  y.  497,,  Api)end.  I. 

'*•  Grace-Dieu  in  latt-r  Monmouthshire,  the  only  remaining  daughter-hoose  of 
Waverlty,  was  not  founded  until  1226. 

'"  The  Annals  of  fiaverley  (Lc.  p.  233),  one  of  Mr.  Birch's  lists  (Ix.  p.  SGI),  Mao- 
riquez  and  Jatiauschek.  The  AnnaU  of  Louth  Park  (v.  llonast.  v.  682)  giro  11411. 
and  Mr.  Birch's  other  list  (l.c.  p.  288)  1161. 

'*•  Mona»t,  V.  i>H4,  Append.  I.  For  the  reason  of  the  donation  in  the  oharaoter  of 
the  site,  which  was  low,  woody,  anil  solitary,  vide  Dngdale,  Warwickshire,  pp.  144-5. 

•»  Monast.  v.  584,  ApF«nfl.  H- 
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Eobert  and  Eeginald  Basset,  appears  again  among  the  benefactors 
of  ttia  abbey.  Bj  a  grant  of  Henry  II  '^'*  BOmewhat  later  the  monks 
of  Combe  became  possessed  of  important  prinleges  within  their 
territory,  *  free-warren,  eourt-leet,  felons'  goods^  Infangthef  and  out- 
fangthef;  to  be  free  likewise  from  services  to  the  county  and 
hundred  court ;  and,  moreover^  from  paying  of  toll ;  and  all  other 
customs  pertaining  to  the  crown,'  Among  the  •  antient '  gifts  to 
this  house  Dugdale  mentions  that  of  John  of  Merston,  *  otherwise 
called  John  Jabet,'  of  lands  in  Merston,  '  to  find  shoos  for  the  poor 
that  were  dayly  releived  at  the  Abby-gate.'  ^^' 

Even  during  this  early  period  the  daughters  of  Waverley  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  plarttatio  to  the  third  and  fooi'th  generation. 
The  j&rst  offshoot  from  Garendon,  Biddlesdon,  six  miles  from 
Buckingham,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Emald  de  Boseo, 
steward  of  Earl  Eobert  of  Leicester,  the  founder  of  the  parent- 
house,  had  come  into  a  possession  which  he  regarded  as  insecure 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  method  of  its  acquibition,  described  in  the 
abbey  register.  Robert  de  Meperteshal,  lord  of  Biddlesdon,  had 
got  into  difficulties  by  stealing  a  dog  in  the  king*8  court.  He 
hastened,  however,  to  extricate  himself  by  the  gift  of  the  township 
of  Biddlesdon,  with  five  virgates  of  land  near  Whitfield,  to  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  the  chamberlain,  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  king's 
£ayour.  The  gift  was  made  on  the  definite  understanding  that 
Bobert  should  be  defended  from  the  legal  consequences  of  his  act. 
Meanwhile  William,  son  of  Aluredus,  lord  of  Marieland,  had  con- 
ferred half  the  latter  upon  Eobert  for  a  place  of  sojourn  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  time  Geoffrey  de  Clinton 
returned  to  Eobert  Biddlesdon  and  the  land  at  Whitfield  as  the 
dower  of  a  kinswoman  whom  the  latter  married.  These  lands  were 
now  held  by  Eobert  with  the  half  of  Marieland  above  mentioned, 
which  henceforward  became  attached  to,  and  followed,  Biddlesdon. 
In  the  time  of  Stephen's  wars,  Eobert,  through  neglect  of  the 
services  due  from  them,  again  lost  these  lands,  this  time  by  escheat 
to  his  lord,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  The  latter  conferred  them  upon 
his  steward,  Emald  de  Bosco,  who,  foreseeing  that  his  right  would 
be  contested,  and  that  the  land  would  not  descend  in  safety  to  his 
heirs,  sagaciously  determined,  with  the  consent  of  his  lord,  to  found 
an  abbey  there  (July  8,  1147)."*  His  foresight  was  justified. 
Eobert  de  Meperteshal  subsequently  claimed  the  lands,  and  the 
monks  were  obUged,  with  the  help  of  Earl  Eobert,  to  acquit  his 
claim,  and  purchase  a  charter  of  confirmation,  by  the  payment  of 
ten  marks.  This  story  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of 
some  of  the  early  Cistercian  houses.  The  seemingly  generous 
donations  were  frequently,  if  not  as  a  rule,  of  land  which  the  founder 

•»  Monast.  v.  682-8.  >«  lb. 

>*■  lb.  366-7,  Append.  I ;  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc,  zxvi.  860. 
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valued  least  among  his  possessions,  occasionally,  as  in  tliis  case, 
land  labouring  under  some  disability,  \Yhich  would  severely  tax  the 
resources  of  an  obscure  and  struggling  house.  There  was  apparentl] 
some  peculiarity  in  the  relationship  of  Biddlesdon  or  Bitlesdon 
its  parent-house  Garendon,  for  the  former  is  expressly  stated  both 
in  the  charter  of  Ernald  de  Bosco  '*^  and  in  that  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  '^'  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Garendon.  In  what  this 
subordumtion  consisted  beyond  the  statutory  subjection  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery  to  tlie  house  from  which  it  sprang,  does  not 
appear, 

BoRDEsLEY  w.  Worcestershire,   near  Bromsgrove,   fouifded  in 
1138,'",  was  also  derived  from  Garendon.     The  charters  relating 
to  the  foundation  of  tliia  house  are  difficult  to  reconcile.     That  of 
the  Empress  Matilda  states  that  she  was  the  foundress  of  Bordesley,^y 
and  gives  her  donation."*   It  is  witnessed  among  others  by  Waleraq^^ 
dp  Beaumont,  earl  of  Mellent,  and  confirmed  by  liiehard  I  '^'  without 
mention  of  another  founder.   Yet  there  exists  also  a  charter  of  Earl 
Waleran,'^*  in  which  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  founder  of  Bor- 
deeley  and  the  donor  of  certain  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  Matilda's 
charter.  No  doubt  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when 
the  Cistercian  order  was  taking  root  in  England,  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  was  so  powerfully  affected,  left  a  minor  tracfl^M 
in  the  accumulation  of  charters  to  the  various  rehgious  houses.   Yoi^B 
the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  two  in  the  case  of  Bordesley  is 
not  so  obvious  as,  for  instaiice,  in  that  of  Radmore  in  Cannock 
Chase  in  Btaffordsbire.     Both  Stephen  and  Matilda  declared  them- 
selves to  have  given  and  coiilirmt^d  the  endowment  of  the  latter."' 
It   was  thus  entitled  to   the   respect  of  both   sides   m  the   ci 
war.     Among  the  benefactors  of  Bordesley  the  earls  of  Ches 
again  appear.'*'* 

The  abbeys  derived  from  Bordesley  complete  the  filiation  of 
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"*  Afonast.  v.  3C7,  Appcud.  II,  '  Sciatls  axe  dedisse  terrani  mekn]  de  Biilesdena  in 
bosco  et  in  piano  ordini  de  Cistels  intitulato  ad  abbatiain  de  (lereldona/  j 

'"  IK,  Append,  V,  '  Volo  et  concedo  donuin  quod  Eruuldua  pra^ictus  dedit  .  .  | 
ad  abbatiam  faciendam  et  adtUulatam  ad  abbatiam  de  Geroadonu.' 

'"  Ann.  Monast.  i.  18(5;  Jouni.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi,  285  and  359;  NotU.  itonatt. 
■Woroest.  iv. ;  ^fcmast.  v.  407  ;  Orig.  Cist.  i.  53. 

"*  Mwuist.  V.  4(M^  Append.  I,  '  totam  terrain  Dordealeie  et  Teneahale,  et  Ludeshali 
et  CobeBleie,  vt  Holeaweic,  praeter  terram  parcarii,  et  totam  dominicatam  Bndifordite  et 
Korthnniae,  in  Ix^sco  et  piano,  in  pratis  et  pasturis.  in  a<^|ui8  et  molcndinis,  et  In 
onmibtis  aliis  perlinentiis.     Praeteiea  ias  advocationjii  et  domJnRtioaiB  ecolesiae  de 
Terdebiga,  cum  virgata  terrsp  in  eadem  villa.  ,  .  .' 

'•'  lb.  Append.  11.  J 

'*•  Ih.  p.  410,  Apih'iul.  III.  *  iSciatid  me  fundasse  abbatiam  de  Bordesleia  .  .  3 
dedimuB  in  eleruoEinani  pcrpetuam  H  confiimamu!;,  totam  lenram  de  Bordesleia  et  da 
Teneshala,  et  de  Terdebigga,  cum  otiinibus  pertinentiia  guia,  et  ias  advocationis, 
donationis  ecelefiiae  eiasdem  villac  de  Terdebijja.' 

'"  lb.  p.  4411,  Append.  I  an.l  11. 

••■  lb.  p.  407.     Cf.  p.  410.  Append.  IV. 
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averley  at  the  close  of  this  period,  as  neither  Bruern  nor  Combe 
Bent  fortli  any  daughter-houses,  and  those  of  Ford  '*'  and  Thame  '*'' 
11  heyond.  The  first  of  these  was  Stoneleioh,  in  Warwickshire, 
ailed  also  Stanley  in  Ardern,  translated  from  Hadmorein  Cannock 
Chase  in  Stafifordshire.  From  the  charters  of  the  Empress  Maud 
^^uid  Stephen  '"  it  would  appear  that  the  land  of  Radmore,  with  a 
^Bract  called  Mellcsho,  was  given  and  conhrmed  by  hotli  the  opposed 
^■lovereigns  to  a  small  society  of  hermits  about  the  year  1141.'" 
^^loger  de  Clinton,  bishop  of  Chester,  gave  permission  to  the  latter 
to  adopt  any  form  of  religious  life  they  might  choose,  and  to  receive 
and  instruct  women  therein.  After  some  years  of  anxiety  and 
trouble,  arising  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  they 
applied  to  the  empress  to  change  their  seat.  This  she  promised 
on  condition  of  their  entrance  into  the  Cistercian  order,  for  which 
she  entertained  great  aft'ection.  The  hermits,  after  a  little  dchbera- 
feion,  accepted  the  condition,  and  two  charters  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Normandy/"  attest  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercian  house  of 
Radmore  in  this  forest-'^*'  Here  they  remained  thirteen  years  in 
spite  of  insufficient  provision  and  the  incm-sions  of  the  foresters, 
until  in  1154,  Henry,  now  king,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  Radmore  his  manor  of  Stoneleigh,  near 
Kenilwortb,  in  Warwickshire,  to  which  they  removed  in  that 
year. 

'  Westwards  of  Atherton  [in  Warwickshire]  scarce  a  mile/  the 
well-known  Cistercian  patron,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby, 
chose  the  site  of  Merevale  as  fittest  for  solitude  ami  devotion. 
Merevale  was  the  second  daughter-house  of  Bordesley,  and  was 
founded  2  Oct.  1148.'"  According  to  the  charter  of  Earl 
Robert,'**  the  abbey  was  endowed,  with  restricted  reference  to  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  wife  and  father,"^  with 
his  forest  in  Arden,  what  he  had  in  Wliittington,  the  manors  of 
Weston  and  Overton,  or  Or  ton,  '  Hard  wick  in  the  Peak '  in  Derby- 
shire, and  some  pasture  lands. 


W 


'*'  Bitidon  in  Dorsetshire  (1172),  ami  Dunkeswell  in  Devonshire  (1204). 

»**  Rewley,  near  Oxford  (1281).  '"  Motiaat.  v.  44(j,  Append.  I  and  II. 

•'♦  lb.  p.  4-17.  Append.  VI.  '"  lb.  p.  447.  Append.  IV  and  V. 

^**  Upon  enterinii  the  CiBteroiaD  order,  the  hermits  of  Ilcidmore  would,  of  course, 
resign  the  right  conferred  hy  BiBhop  Roger,  to  receive  and  instruct  women,  for  houses 
of  men  anil  women,  such  as  the  Gilbertine  in  England,  were  a|.(ainst  the  Cistercian 
role  (vide  Monumenta  Priniilifs  de  la  Rfqle  Cistercienne,  p.  251,  vii.),  and  even  the 
presence  of  sorores  converaae  was  strictly  forbidden. 

'*'  Mdnatt.  v.  481,  with  which  one  of  Mr.  Birch's  lists,  Kranriquez,  and  Janausohek 
agree. 

L       '*•  lb.  p.  482,  Append.  I. 

P  "•  The  more  usual  form  of  endowment  htul  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  of 
the  founder,  in  some  such  form  a.s  '  Sciant  omnes  .  .  .  quod  ego  ,  ,  .  dedi  et  con- 
firmavi  .  .  .  pro  aniuia  mea  et  animabus  patris  et  matris  meae,  et  omnium  praede* 
cessorum  nostroruni  et  succi'sHoruni  nostroTuni.'  Thta  was  rarely  extended  to  include 
i,  occasionally,  all  Christian  souls. 
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Flaxley  or  Dean  in  the  forest  of  that  name  in  Gloac^tershire, 
the  third  and  last  offshoot  from  Bordesley,  was  founded  bj  Boger, 
second  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  time  of  Stephen.'^  The  exact  date 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown.*'^  It  may  probably  be  placed  between 
the  years  1151  and  1154,  as  the  charter  of  Henry,  which  m^ht, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  either  precede  or  follow  the 
foundation,  is  given  as  duke  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Anjou,'" 
therefore  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1151,  and  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne.  After  the  year  1154  he  granted  a 
second  charter  as  king.'^  With  the  foundation  of  Flaxley,  the 
work  of  Wav'erley  in  the  settlement,  dignified  and  useful  rather 
than  great,  was  complete. 

m 

The  true  interest  of  the  Cistercian  settlement  lies  in  the  north, 
and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in  the  west.  In  civitoHbtts,  ccutellU, 
viUis,  runs  one  of  the  earliest  regulations  of  the  '  first  fathers/  nuUa 
nostra  construenda  sunt  cenobia,  sed  in  locis  a  conversatione  hominum 
semotis.^^  This  in  early  Cistercian  practice  came  to  mean,  where 
possible,  wild,  secluded  valleys.  Thus  the  southern  and  midland 
parts  even  of  twelfth-century  England,  where,  moreover,  the  older 
orders  were  in  possession  of  the  soil,  offered  no  free  scope  for  the 
newborn,  restless  energy  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux.  It  is  not  here, 
therefore,  but  among  the  Yorkshire  dales  and  moorlands,  and  the 
deep  valleys  of  Wales,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  founders  of  Citeaux.  With  it  reappear  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  early  movement  in  Burgundy,  and  it 
is  important  to  notice  in  the  cases  both  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Wales 
that  the  main  impulse  of  the  movement  proceeded  direct  from 
the  greatest  of  the  parent-houses,  Clairvaux  itself.  The  foreign 
Cistercian  writers  are  strangely  silent  as  to  Waverley,  though  it  was 
undoubtedly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  house  of  the  order  founded 
in  this  country.  Manriquez,  while  giving  the  dates  correctly,  some- 
what doubtfully  assigns  to  Waverley  rather  than  to  the  earliest  of  the 
northern  houses,  Bivaulx,  near  Helmsley,  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  precedence  in  England.'**  Speaking  of  William, 
first  abbot  of  Bivaulx,  the  same  author  says  that  he  was  worthy  to 
introduce  the  Cistercian  rule  of  life  into  England,  his  fatherland.'*® 
Miraeus  **^  and  Henriquez  (though  the  latter  again  dates  Waverley 

>M  Notit.  Moruut.  Oloaoest.  zi. 

»■  Manriquez  gives  1151,  and  this  Janauschek  also  accepts. 

'»*  MonasL  v.  590,  Append.  I.  In  the  Cartulary  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  pp.  1-2,  ed. 
A.  W.  Crawley-Boevey,  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  placed  between  the  years  1148 
and  1154. 

'»»  lb.  Append.  II. 

'"*  Irutituta  sp.  Ouignard,  p.  250,  i.    Cf.  also  Exord.  Cist.  ib.  p.  72. 

'"  Ann.  Cist.  i.  202-8.  '»•  Ib.  p.  227.  '*'  Chron.  Cist.  p.  89. 
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jrrectly'*')  refer  to  the  entry  of  the  Cistercian  order  into  this 
country  as  having  been  brought  about  by  Walter  Espec,'**  founder 
of  liivaulx,  and  ThurBtan,  archbishop  of  York,  the  great  patron  of 
the  Yorkshire  abbeys.  Even  Dugdale  ^^°  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  difference  of  opinion  among  our  historians  as  to 
whether  or  not  Waverley  was  the  first  house  of  the  order  founded 
here.  Ailred  of  Rivaulx  incidentally  throws  light  upon  the 
origin  of  the  confusion  in  the  complete  insignificance  of  Waverley 
until  the  spread  of  the  order  in  the  north,""  The  Yorkshire  settle- 
ment would  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  entirely  separate 
movement  originating  from  Clairvaux,  and  not,  as  the  editors  of  the 
*  Monasticon  '  suppose,"*^  brought  about  by  the  monks  who  came  to 
England  in  1128.'"^  With  the  work  of  the  latter  it  is  improbable 
that  Bernard  had  any  connexion.  They  were  sent,  as  has  been 
said,  from  L'Aumone,  of  the  line  of  Citeaux,  and  their  coming  was 
silent,  almost  unknown.  Not  so  that  of  the  monks  whom  Bernard 
sent  forth  from  Clairvaux.  Henriquez  teUs  the  story  as  that  of 
the  introduction  of  the  order  into  England,  without  mention  of 
Waverley,  in  his  life  of  William,  first  abbot  of  Rivaulx,  qui  Ordinem 
Cisterciensem  pnmns  propaf/arit  in  Anfflia.  From  Henriquez  there- 
libre  we  may  borrow.'^ 

■  William  was  an  Englishman  of  honourable  birth  and  liberal 
education,  who,  overcome  with  weariness  of  earthly  fame  and  desirous 
of  serving  God  only,  retired  to  Clairvaux,  where,  under  the  guidance 
of  St  Bernard,  he  made  great  progi'ess  in  the  dirine  life  and  know- 
ledge.'** At  this  time  Bernard,  fired  by  the  zeal  of  extending  his 
order,  resolved  to  send  forth  certain  of  his  sons  to  tell  in  the  isles 
the  story  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Above  all  did  he  think  of  England 
where  rehgious  hfe  was  languid,  and  had  wellnigh  perished — lost  in 

»*»  Fnscic.  ii.  421. 

'*•  Metiologiuin  Cist.  p.  99  (note)  ed.  Henriijuez,  *  ipso  enim  procuranteetexpensas 
suppcditante  Cist,  nostri  primuni  locurn  in  ea  insula  obtinutinint,'     Cf.  also  Fascic. 

ki.  210. 
'"  Warwickshire,  p.  145. 

'•'  De  Dellu  Stand,  ap.  Twysden,  Decern  Scrlptores^  p.  33h.  '  Waverlenses  quoque 
tratres  qui  liacleims  quasi  in  angulo  latuerant,  cogtiilo  quod  eiusdem  esscnt  ordinis, 
Ciaterciensium  monaaterioiuin  nuiiierum  auxeruiit' 

'«  Vol.  V.  p.  274. 

'•'  The  authority  of  Ailred  (I.e.)  is  distinctly  in  support  of  this  \iev.  Spcakini*  of 
Walter  Espec,  he  Bays,  '  Cislercicn&em  ordineiu  .  .  .  (avcnte  Bibi  glorioso  rege  Henrico 
in  has  partes  advexit,  suscipiens  fratres  de  iiionasterio  nobilissirao  Cltirevallis  per 
manum  Deo  dilecti  Abbatis  Uernardi.  Qui  Tenientes  in  Anijliom  anno  ab  incarnft- 
tionia  Domini  11.S2.  .  .  .' 

***  Fascic.  i.  209-11.  This  writer  Janauschelc  justly  describes  aa  an  auctor 
Operotior  qumn  mxurati'or,  but  the  in.aiu  outlines  of  the  story  given  here  are  confirraed 
by  Hugh  ol  KirkstuU  {vuie  Walbrun,  Memorials  of  FourUairis  Abbey,  i.  3),  and  Ailred 
of  lUvauIx  (Lc.) 

'**  William  was  the  monk  to  whom  St.  Bernard  dictated  hia  famoas  letter  written 
'  in  medio  imbre  sine  imbre.'     Vide  S.  Bern.  Vita  Frivut,  Bern.  0pp.  iv.  255  (Migne, 
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the  swelling  tide  of  vice.  For  this  purpoBc  he  chose  William  as  most 
worthy,  and  io  his  charge  placed  others  both  pious  and  fit.  These 
took  ship  and  came  to  England.  Here,  lest  they  should  enter  upon 
a  task  of  such  importance  lightly  and  without  due  preparation, 
William  presented  himself  and  his  companions  before  Henry,  king] 
of  the  English,  and  in  all  humility  deUvered  unto  him  the  letter 
his  master :  — 

Henrico  iUustri  Anglorum  Regi,  Bemardae  abbas  dictus  de  Clara- 
vaUe.  .  .  . 

In  terra  vestra  tenetar  praeda  Domini  mei  atqne  vestri,  et  ilia  praeda^ 
pro  qua  maluit  mori,  quam  carere  ilia.  Ego  earn  seqni  disposui  et  mitteroi 
de  nostra  mihtia,  qui  in  manu  valida,  si  vobis  non  disphcet,  requirant, 
recuperent,  et  reducant.  Et  nunc  huius  rei  gratia  praemissi  bos,  quoa 
praesentes  cemitis,  exploratores.  .  .  .  Assistite  eis  tanquam  nuukiis 
Domini  vestri,  et  in  ipsis  feudum  vestruni  deservite.'"^  I 

The  king,  who  had  graciously  received  the  monks,  armed  them 
with  gifts  and  privileges  that  they  might  freely  preach  the  word  of 
Gud  among  the  people,  and  recall  smners  to  the  paths  of  perfection, 
With  infinite  toil  did  they  strive  to  recover  and  bring  back  the' 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  now  in  miserable  bondage  underi 
the  fraudulent  tyranny  of  the  enemy.   William,  their  strong  leader, 
went  before  them,  and  with  words  of  heaven -born  wisdom  and 
example  of  wondrous  sanctity  turned  aside  all  the  darts  of  the  old 
enemy,  and  movod  that  people  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
confirmed  them  therein.   And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Walter  Espec, 
a   noble   Englishman,  won  by  the  fame  of   the  holy  man,  buil 
Rivaulx  in  a  place  of  horror  and  dreary  solitude,"*^  and  gave  it  t 
William  and  the  Cistercian  order  in  1131.'^*    From  this  place, 
from  a  strong  fortress,  they  went  forth  against  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness and  fought  manfully,  growing  day  by  day,  in  spite  of  envj', 
insult,  affliction,  and  wrong.     For  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
helped  and  shielded  them,  opposing  himself  as  a  strong  wall  agains' 
then  enemiiis  ;  and  so  the  persecution  was  stilled. 

The  year  1131  was  the  generally  received  date  of  the  foundation 
of  BivauLx.     It  is  given  in  a  manuscript  printed  by  Dugdale,**'  b; 
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'"  Bern.  0pp.  i.  '22'6--i,  Ep.  92  (Migne,  olxxxii.).  Mtgnc  dates  the  letter  1132,  b 
it  would  prnbablj  be  early  in  tills  year  and  aoooriUng  to  the  old  reckoning  ll.*)!.  Ctm 
also  Kugh  of  Kirkstall  {MemoriaU  of  Fount/iins,  i.  3,  Surtees  Roc.),  who.  speaking  of 
this  letter,  saya  '  cxtitat  adhuc  eiuadeiu  epititola  qiiuui  pro  c is  ad  regem  scripserat 
asserens,  tencri  praetlau^  .  .  .  Suadot  regi  ut  nuntiii>  assistat.  .  .  .  Quod  et  (actum 
est.  Suscepti  cum  lioiiore  a  rege  et  regno,  in  provinoia  Eboracensi  nova  iaciuol^ 
fundamenta,  conatruentea  abbatiani  quae  Kievallis  uoniinatur.' 

"'  This  expression  *  in  loco  horroria  et  vastae  solitudinis  '  wivs  a  form  of  speech 
which  the  Cistercian  writers  were  much   addicted.     Mr.  Walbnai   regards  it  as 
appropriation  of  the  original  description  of  the  site  of  Chiirvaux.     It  certainlj  appear* 
in  the  Vita  Prima  of  William  of  St.  Thierry,  I.e.  p.  211. 

'••  Or  1 132  {sets  the  following  paragraph). 

'"  Mana.'it.  v.  280,  Append.  It.     This  date  is  accepted  by  the  editors,  ib.  p.  274. 
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both  the  lists  printed  by  Mr.  Birch,''"  and  is  accepted  by  Manriquez. 
The  chronicle  of  Mebrose,'^'  the  first  daughter-bouse  of  Rivaulx,  has 
1132,  also  that  of  John  of  Hexham,'"  and  Ealph  of  Coggeshall,'^ 
and  this  Leland  '**  and  Janauschek  "'^  accept.  As  we  have,  more- 
over, the  authority  of  the  abbot  Aiked  ''**  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  same  yoar  as  Fountams,  the  most  probable  date 
would  seem  to  bo  5  March  113^,  *  it  being  Saturday.'  The  '  place 
of  horror '  was  a  solitary  spot  in  Blackmoor  near  Helmsley,  in  the 
North  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  the  site  chosen  for  the  monastery  being  a 
deep,  overgi'own  valley,  that  of  the  little  river  Rye.  The  original 
donation  of  Walter  Espec  given  in  1130  '"  consisted  of  nine  caru- 
cates  of  land,  four  in  Grift  and  five  in  TLlbeston.  To  these  he 
added  the  manor  of  Helmsley,  and  wood,  panuage,  and  the  hke  in 
the  forest  of  Helmeslac,  and  in  1145  Bildesdale  or  Bilesdale.  For 
variety  of  gift  the  list  of  the  benefactions  of  Rivaulx  ia  instructive, 
and  it  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  showing  how  the  great  wealth  of 
the  abbeys  grew  up  from  the  accumulation  of  small  donations. 

As  to  the  life  of  the  founder,  Walter  Espec,  great  variety  of  opinion 
appears  among  the  Cistercian  writers.'^*  There  seems,  however, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  until  he  could  no  longer  serve 
his  country  that  the  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  at  Northallerton,  retired  to  hia  canons  of  Kirkham,"^  to 
close  in  prayer  a  life  of  vigorous  action.  He  was  probably,  in  spite 
of  the  tradition  which  assigns  to  him  a  son,  childless,  and  died  irb 
the  same  year  as  St.  Bernard,  1153.  His  inheritance  passed  to  his 
three  sisters,  the  patronage  of  Rivaulx  descending  to  Adelina,  who 
married  Peter  de  Boos   or  Eos.     The  gi'owth   of  Rivaulx  '*"   was 

•"  Joum.  Arch,  Assoc,  xxvi.  283  and  358. 

'"  Chr.  de  Mailros,  p.  JJ9,  Bannatyne  Club. 

"■''  Ap.  Sjmcon.  Dutielm.  ii.  285,  ed.  Arnolil.  '"  Chron.  AngL  p.  y,  ed.  Stubbs. 

'"  ColUctanca.  i.  42.  '■»  Orig.  Cist.  I  22-3.  "•  L.e.  p.  338. 

'"  Mona$i.  V.  281,  Append.  IV  and  V. 

"*  The  MenoliMj.  Cist.  p.  9!>,  only,  of  course,  enters  hiiu  as  a  monk,  w]io  'in 
humilitate  et  paapertate  Deo  pl&cere  Btaduit.^  That  he  was  ever  a  Cigtercmn  monk, 
however,  is  nut  proved.  Henriquez,  in  a  note  to  the  above  quotation,  says  that  he 
learnt  the  ruilinients  ot  monastic  life  at  Vork  under  a  certain  Btephen.  Miraeua 
makes  the  latter  into  Stephen  Harding  of  Cileaux,  but  this  Manriquez  corrects.  Cf. 
tlaode  lieUo  Statu!,  l.c.  p.  336  vt  scij.,  fur  the  part  played  by  EHpec  in  the  battle  an  an 
old  man.  The  story  ol  the  death  of  hiu  suu  and  heir  William  is  circumstantially  told 
in  aCottonian  MS.  (vide  Motunt.  v.  280,  Append.  II),  and  has  been  used  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  ruins  of  the  various  foundations  of  Walter  Espec.  There 
is  no  mention  of  such  a  son,  however,  in  any  of  the  legal  documents  eieoated  by 
Walter,  even  in  those  relating  to  Kirkham  Priory,  which  the  tradition  says  he  founded 
near  the  scene  of  that  eon's  fatal  arcident.  Moreover,  Ailred  {l.c.  p.  33M)  has  no 
mention  of  a  ahikl,  but  expressly  says  with  regard  to  Walter. '  ouni  liberia  careret 
haeredibuB.'  Cf,  also  the  life  of  Ailred  in  the  series  published  under  the  direction  of 
Newman,  Sainia  of  Enylatid,  \v.  79-88. 

Kirkham  Priory  of  the  Austin  Canons  Hegular  had  been  founded  by  W^alter  in 
1122. 

■*  Alexander  III  confirmed  to  this  house  all  its  possessions  and  privileges.    JafU,. 
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wonderfully  rapid,  far  outstripping  that  of  Wayerley.  In  1143 
there  were  more  than  300  religious  and  lay  brethreji  '*'  bound 
together  in  extraordinary  unity.  From  about  this  time  and  for 
many  years  the  history  of  the  house  was  that  of  the  Abbot  Ailred, 
who  entered  in  1135,  led  out  the  convent  of  Revesby  in  1143,  and 
returned  to  become  abbot  of  Rivauht  two  years  later.  Ailred  is 
taken  by  Newman  as  a  type  of  the  internal  life  of  the  cloister. 
From  his  writings  may  be  gathered  the  feelings  and  motives  which 
actuated  men  of  the  loftier,  more  spiritual,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  genuinely  Cistercian  type,  to  enter  upon  the  monastic  life  at 
this  period. •'"  In  Ailred's  case  the  Cistercian  law  of  sacrifice  wi 
regard  to  study  was  relaxed.'*' 

The  spread  of  the  order  from  the  year  1131  onwards,  and  more 
especially  during  the  troubled  times  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Henry  I,  was  so  rapid  '*'  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers 
who  regard  Bivaulx  as  the  true  starting-point  of  Cistercian  work  in 
England  is  easily  imdtrstood.    The  advance,  moreover,  was  sure  as 


iri 


Regesta  Pontificum,  ii.  151 ;  cf.  also  Monoit.  v.  283.  Append.  IX.  for  the  instrumeat 
in  full.  BivBulx  would  aiipcar  notwithstanding  to  have  at  &  Inter  time  suiTered  under 
the  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  tithes  granted  in  1132.  Cf.  Boll 
of  Alexander  IV,  In  Monast.  v.  284,  Append.  XV.  The  vrords  of  the  bull  which 
^Tanled  the  privilege  were :  '  ne  de  laboribus  quos  propriis  manibus  aut  samptibas 
excokmt  nemini  decimas  solvere  tcueantun'  The  Binister  interpretation  against  which 
the  bull  of  Alexander  IV  to  Kivaulx  is  directed,  sprang  from  the  reading  of  dc  loboribiu 
as  though  it  were  de  novalibua.  This  was  a  common  complaint  of  the  earl;  Cistercian 
houses. 

'"  Essai  sur  VEUtoire  dc  Citeaiuc,  ii.  2.13-4. 

'"*  See  Ne\v^^mn's  Saints  of  En^loiid,  iv.  79  €t  stq.,  for  the  epiritual  side  of  the 
Cistercian  re-form  as  represented  by  Ailred.  l>algaim&  there  saje  that  the  Speculum 
Chariiaiis  of  this  writer  should  be  read  side  by  side  with  the  C^uirUi  Charitatis  as  a 
commentary, 

'^  Fascic.  ii.  224;  cf.  hj  the  Bame  author.  Phoenix  Revivisetns,  p.  38.  Cf.  also 
Monuvtcnts  rrimitifs,  266,  Iviii.  It  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  later  that  the 
Cisturci/ins  Eou(j;ht  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  pope  for  the  building  of  schools  at 
Piu'lB  and  elsewhere.  The  f^reatncss  which  Ilenriquez  in  another  place  claims  for  Um 
order  in  philosophy  and  theology  does  certainly  not  belong  to  this  period,  and  waa, 
as  he  says,  *  praeter  antiijuoruni  patrum  consuetudincm,'  and  the  result  of '  experientia 
quae  omnium  rerum  mater  est.'  Vide  Matt,  Paris,  Chfvn,  Mitjora,  v.  79  (ed.  Laard), 
for  the  reason  of  the  change  of  attitude  with  regard  to  stady  which  bad  taken  plac«  in 
the  order  in  1219,  '  monachi  ne  amplius  forent  contemptul  fratribus  Proedicatoribas 
«t  Minoribua  .  .  .  novum  impetrariut  privilegimu.  Et  ad  boo  nobiles  sibi  PariaiDB 
et  alibi  .  .  .  paraverunt  manfiiones,  ut  scholas  exercendo,  in  theologia,  decretis  et 
legibua  studerentliberius,  ne  viderentur  aliiB  inferiorea.  .  .  .'  Individual  abbots,  as  in 
Ailred's  case,  did  undoubtedly  study  from  the  earliest  period.  Stephen  Harding  him- 
Belf  found  time  to  produce  the  Bible  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
tho  library  ut  Dijon, '  ad  cuius  normaai  omnia  eiusdem  Ordinis  Biblia  corrigi  prae- 
ceptum  erat.'  And  there  must  have  been  many  abbots  like  Fostolph  of  Fountains  at 
this  period  who  both  studied  and  diligently  taught  big  monks.  The  latter  wrote 
homilies,  commentaries,  and  treatises  upon  music  and  harmony.    Phoenix,  pp.  101-2. 

***  Dc  Bcllo  Stand.  l.c.  p.  33H,  •  multos  suae  religionis  fama  ad  optimorum  studio* 
ram  aemulationem  incitaverunt  [soil.  Bicvallonses]  unde  in  brevi  multiplicasti  super 
numcrum  plurtum  in  regno  utroqae,  Angliae  scilicet  et  Hootiae  cenobia  condide- 
xuut.^ 
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well  as  rapid,  the  failure  of  individual  houses  being  rare,  so  complete 
was  the  system  which  bound  them  together. '^^^  Both  by  direct  effort 
and  still  more  by  unconscious  influence  did  Rivaulx  carry  on  the 
work."*  Her  daughter-houses  sent  forth  during  this  period  were 
four — Melrose,  Warden,  Revesby,  and  RuffordJ"  The  history  of 
Melrose,  the  first  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  Scotland,  belongs  to 
the  monastic  history  of  that  country.  So,  also  at  this  period,  does 
that  of  its  daughter-house  Holme-Cultram,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Solway  Firth  in  Cumberland.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1151  by 
Henry,  son  of  David  I  of  Scotland.'^  It  is  not  until  the  final  cession 
of  Cumberland  to  the  English  crown  by  Malcolm  IV  in  1156-7  and 
the  grant  to  the  abbey  of  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  Henry  II  '*^ 
that  Holme-Cultram  may  be  regarded  aa  an  English  house. 
Waiiden  or  de  Sartis  {wartlonae  essartnm)  in  Bedfordshire,  was  the 
third  house  founded  by  Walter  Espec,  probably  in  1136.'^"  The 
donation  of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  cleared  land  of  *  Warden 
and  Sudgivela,'  with  the  wood  belonging  thereto,  and  certain  rights 
of  pannage  and  so  on  in  all  the  woods  of  the  said  donor."'  Warden 
was  one  of  the  more  powerful  abbeys  of  the  order  and  actively 
carried  on  the  work  of  extension,  sending  forth  three  daughter- 
houses,  namely,  Sawtrey,  Sibton,  and  Tilty.  The  two  former  fall 
within  this  period  and  will  be  noticed  later.  The  third,  though 
founded  a  Httle  after  its  close,  that  ia  to  say  in  1153,"*^  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  here  as  the  gift  of  one  of  the  greater  patrons 
of  the  Cistercian  settlement,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby. 
Meanwhile,  the  direct  work  of  Rivaulx  was  steadily  advancing. 
Revesby,  in  Lincolnshire,  not  far  from  Horncaslle,  was  founded 
in  1142  or  1143"'  by  William  de  Romara,  earl  of  Lincoln.  It 
was  dedicated,  not  to  the  Virgin  alone,  as  was  tbe  usual  Cistercian 
custom,"^  but  to  the  Vii-giu  and  St.  Lawrence.     The  charter  of 
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'■»  Vide  Carta  Charilatis,  ap.  Qaignarti.  p.  82. 

'**  De  Bella  Stand,  Lc.  p.  338  :  '  ita  alii  ah  ipsia  Rievallensibus  procreati,  alii 
eonim  exeznplo  provocati,  muitis  ccnobiis  clariorem  insulaiu  rcdditlcruiU.' 

'•'  Pallon  in  Cheshire  (1153),  one  of  the  foundations  of  Ranulph,  accond  earl  of 
Chester,  was  a  daughter-bouse  of  Kivaulx,  falling  beyond  our  period.  It  was  after- 
wards (1214)  removed  to  Dieulacres,  near  Leek  in  Sta£fordahire, 

"•  Jotim.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi.  288  and  ii61,  and  Orig.  Cial.  i.  130.  Monast.  v. 
59S,  hM  1150.  '■'  Monast.  v.  594,  Append.  I. 

'**  Stephen's  ooniirmation  charter  is  dated  1135  (vide  ib.  p.  ^^72,  Append.  I),  and 
tliis  ia  the  date  given  by  the  editors  of  Du^dale  {ib.  p.  309).  Dugdalc  himself  gare 
1136  (»6.  p.  372),  for  which  see  also  -.-Inn.  Monast,  i.  186;  Journ.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxy'u 
2S4  and  3(>8.    .Manriituez  ami  Janausobek  accept  the  latter  date. 

'*'  MoJUJit.  V.  372,  Ai>peiul.  I. 

*M  xhe  date  of  this  huuse  is  variously  given.  1153  in  that  accepted  by 
JanauBchek. 

'••  Mtnmst,  V.  45.3-4 ;  and  Orig.  Cist.  i.  76. 

'**  Instilttta,  ap.  Gui^nard,  pp.  254-5,  xviii.  '  Decernimas  Dt  omnes  ecelceie  nostre 
ac  successorom  nostroruu  in  menioita  eiusdem  celi  et  terre  rcgine  &ancte  Marie 
fandentur  ao  dedicentiir.' 
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Earl  William  '**  contains  a  list  of  the  exchanges  and  compensations 
by  which  he  secured  to  the  monks  Reveaby,  Thoresby,  and  Saxby.j 
BuFFORD,  near  OUerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  last  daughter-* 
house  sent  forth  directly  from  Rivaulx  at  this  time,  was  founded 
in  1146  or  1148"*  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Lincoln.  It  was  endows 
by  tlie  latter  with  all  Rufford,  thirty  acres  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  his  land  in  Cratela,  one  carucate  in  Barton  and  certain  lands ' 
in  Willoughby."^ 

The  two  houses  derived  from  Warden,  which  fall  within  this 
period,  have  still  to  be  noticed.  Sartre y  in  Huntingdonshire  was 
probably  founded  in  1147  '^*  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  earl  of  North-, 
ampton,'^  His  endowment  was  confirmed  by  Malcolm  of  Scot- 1 
land,  as  earl  of  Huntingdon.**^  No  abbot  of  Sawtrey  before  1193  was 
known  to  the  editors  of  the  *  Monasticon,'  but  Henriquez  '*"  mentions 
a  certain  Henry,  whom  in  one  place  lie  calls  abbot  of  Saltrey,  or 
Sawtrey,  and  places  about  the  year  1140.  Probably,  however,  this 
was  only  a  monk  of  the  house.'°^  Henriquez  says  the  latter  was 
partly  educated  by  Gilbert  (probably  Gervase)  of  Louth  Park,  and 
was  wont  to  teach  the  '  fear  of  the  Lord '  as  '  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  Being  possessed,  moreover,  by  the  belief  that  men  were 
more  powerfully  moved  by  the  fear  of  punishment  than  by  the  love 
of  virtue,  he  would  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  nothing  *  that 
defileth '  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Apparently 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  motives  of 
liuman  action,  he  wrote  a  book  on  purgatory.*^  Sibton,  near 
Yoxford,  in  Suffolk,  was  founded  in  1149  **"  by  William  Chesney  or 
Cheney,  in  performance  of  a  vow  of  his  brother  John,  who  died 
before  he  could  himself  fulfil  it,  propti'r  midta  mala  quae  (fcsgcrat.^* 
With  the  foundation  of  Sibton  the  direct  work  of  Rivaulx  in  the 

"*  Monast.  v.  mi.  Append.  I.  Another  William  de  liomara,  nephew  of  the  above, 
founded  from  Kevcsbj  the  abbey  of  Clire  or  Vallfs  Florida,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Somerset,  in  118^. 

'"  JiHim.  Arch.  Astoc.  irvi.  287,  has  1147;  ib.  p.  860,  1148.  With  the  latter 
Manriquez  ami  Janauschek  agree.     Cf.  also  Mofuut.  v.  517-8. 

'"  lb.  p.  r,m.  Append.  I. 

'••  Dugdttle  {ib.  p.  622)  gives  1147.  His  editors  {ib.  p.  521)  have  114G.  For 
1147  cf.  Halph  of  Coggeshall,  Chron.  Angl.  p.  12;  and  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi.  287 
and  .''GO.     The  latter  date  is  accepted  b;  Manriquez  and  Janaaschek. 

'"  Monast.  v.  522,  App«nd.  I.  »"  Ib.  p.  523,  Append.  XL 

»'  Faacic.  ii.  253.  »'  Tanner.  Bibliotheca,  p.  .397. 

***  Faicic.  ii.  25S  :  '  et  qnia  videbat  homines  plerunique  magis  poenae  timore  qaam 
Nartutis  amore  a  vitiis  deterreri  popalo  identidem  tnculcare  oonsueuerat,  nihil  iniqoi- 
tatuin  iDtrare  posse  in  regnum  co«lorum.'  The  book  on  purgatory  was  entitled  De 
I'ttrijatorio  S.  Patricii  and  was  directed  to  Henry,  abbot  of  Warden  or  de  Sartis.  For 
the  prologue  vide  Migne,  olxxx.  p.  W75.    Cf.  also  ib.  y71-4. 

»<  Balph  of  Coggoshall,  Chron.  Angl.  p.  1.3  ;  Chron.  of  John  of  OxenedeM,  p.  482,' 
Rolls  Ser.;  Joum.  Arch.  Asaoe.  xxvi.  287  and  3tiO ;  and  Motias^.  v.  5r>8.  have  1149 
Dugdale  himself  {^fona,'^t,  v.  55\f,  ed.  Caley)gavc  1130,  and  this  Janauschek  also  (C>r>;. 
Cist.  i.  118)  prefers. 

**  Monast.  v.  560,  Append.  IV. 
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settlement  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  this  country  was  completed. 
That  this  was  but  a  part  of  that  work,  however,  we  have  repeated 
proofs  in  the  traces  which  remain  of  its  very  great  influence 
exercised  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  at  this  time. 

The  greatest  abbey  of  the  north  was  undoubtedly  tbat  of 
Fountains,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorksliive.  The  story  of  the  foundation 
of  this  house  presents  a  close  parallel  with  that  of  Citeaux  itself,  and 
the  monks  were  wont  to  find  in  the  fact  great  consolation  for  their 
sufferings.*^  The  saintly  example  of  the  men  who  had  come  '  from 
a  far  country '  to  Kivanlx,  catted  into  life  a  new  spirit  among  the 
monks  of  the  great  Benedictine  house  of  St.  Mary's,  York.  The 
abbot  of  the  house,  vir  gmndaenis  et  ftate  rohfectus,  was  alarmed  at 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reformers. 
He  lamented  that  so  great  a  misfortune  should  befall  him  in  his 
old  age  as  the  rebellion  of  hia  sons.  Warning  the  latter,  therefore, 
of  the  presumptuous  nature  of  their  desire  for  perfection,  he  put 
forth  every  effort  to  stifle  the  new  and  dangerous  spirit.  In  this  he 
was  firmly  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  monks  of  the  house, 
who  shared  their  abbot's  profound  objection  to  any  changes 
threatening  not  only  the  peace  of  the  community,  but  the 
moderate  ease  which  a  wise  and  liberal  interpretation  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule  permitted  to  them.  In  despair  of  sympathy  or  help 
from  abbot  or  brethren,  the  reformers  under  Richard  the  prior 
ai)pealed  to  Thurstant  archbishop  of  York.  To  him  Bichard  went 
in  person  and  showed  how  heavily  upon  their  conscience  lay  the 
weight  of  the  profession  they  had  made,  the  lax  manner  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  carried  it  out,  their  desire  for  perfection,  and 
intent  to  pursue  the  same.  Moreover,  he  laid  before  him  the 
opposition  of  the  brethren  and  the  prohibition  of  the  abbot,  asking 
counsel  and  humbly  imploring  help.  The  holy  bishop  saw  that  the 
work  was  of  God  and  not  of  man  ;  he  promised  his  aid,  and 
straightway  named  a  day  upon  which  to  Wsit  the  abbey.  Mean- 
while, Geoffrey  the  abbot,  suspecting  what  had  taken  place,  was 
alarmed  lest  Thurstan  should  support  the  rebels.  He  at  once 
despatched  messengers  to  various  monasteries  throughout  the 
country,  calling  to  him  learned  men  and  monks  from  all  parts,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  strong  for  the  conflict  which  he  saw  to  be 
at  hand.  In  due  time  the  archl)ishop  arrived  at  the  abbey,  having 
in  his  train,  as  it  was  fit,  men  of  authority,  discreet  clerks,  canons, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  religious.  The  abbot,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  monks,  met  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house, 
and  forbade  his  entrance  with  bo  great  a  following.  It  was  un- 
lawful, he  said,  for  a  secular  person  to  be  present  at  the  chapter 
of  the  abbey,  nor  could  he  allow  the  risk  to  monastic  discii)line 

*"  See  Mr.  Walbran's  edition  of  tbe  chronicle  of  Hugh  of  Kirlutall,  Memorials  of 
Fmntains,  i,  1-109,  SorteeB  Boo. 
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from  tbe  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  clerks.  Let  the  arch- 
bishop dismiss  his  followers  and  enter  alone.  At  these  words  the 
bishop  was  very  angry.  It  was  wholly  unfit,  he  pointed  out,  that 
he  should  take  part  in  so  important  an  afifair  alone  and  without 
counsellors,  and  moreover  the  scruple  was  absurd  which  had 
already  permitted  the  entrance  of  so  large  a  number  of  monks  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  calm  of  the  cloister  was 
broken  and  a  tumult  arose.  The  followers  of  the  archbishop 
essayed  to  force  their  way  in,  while  the  monks  resisted  and  hurled 
them  back.  At  last  the  holy  bishop  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence ; 
whereupon  he  laid  the  church  under  a  solemn  interdict  and 
suspended  the  monks  from  the  use  of  the  blessetl  sacraments.  He 
then  retired  into  the  chm'ch  with  his  own  followers,  who  were  thus 
effectually  separated  from  their  opponents,  aicut  adejtg  a  canu^ 
adds  the  sympatlietic  chronicler. 

With  Thurstan  went  the  thirteen  monks  who  had  sought  his 
protection.  These  remained  in  the  archbishop's  palace  for  two  or 
three  months  until  a  fit  habitation  could  be  provided  for  them.  .\t 
the  Cliristmas  festival  which  he  celebrated  that  year  at  Bipon, 
Thm-stan  conferred  upon  them  the  village  of  Sutton  with  a  site  for, 
a  monastery  in  Skeldale  near  Ripon,  among  rocks  and  thorns,  fitter' 
rather  to  be  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  the  field  than  of  men.  This 
having  been  solemnly  confirmed  and  the  prior  Richard  electc 
abbot,  Thurstan  blessed  them,  and  the  monks  departed  to  their^ 
solitude.  The  next  few  months  were  a  time  of  severe  trial.  Shelter 
they  had  none,  says  the  chronicler,  save  the  branches  of  an  elm-, 
tree,  and  before  they  could  think  of  preparing  a  house  for  themselves 
an  oratory  must  be  built  for  the  divine  use.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  latter  the  monks  passed  then-  first  days,  rising  nightly  to  vigi 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  eho.  Not  until  the  winter  was  over  had 
they  leisure  to  review  their  position  and  discuss  the  mode  of  life 
they  should  adopt.  All  agreed  that  the  saintly  simpUcity,  purity, 
and  severity  of  the  Cistercian  rule  offered  what  they  sought,  and 
messengers  were  despatched  to  St.  Bernard  beseeching  him  that 
they  miglit  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Thurstan  also  wrote 
for  them,  and  four  letters  of  Bernard  MTitten  at  this  time  are 
extant.  Two  are  to  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  who  had 
appealed  to  St.  Bernard  against  his  rebel  sons,'^"^  but  met  with 
scant  sympathy.  Bernard  on  tbe  contrary  somewhat  ]>ointediy 
wani.H  him  of  the  danger  (which  two  out  of  the  thirteen,  Gervase 
aud  Radulphos,  had  incm-red)  of  those  who  *  having  put  their  hand 
to  the  plough  look  back,'  '■'™   Tbe  third,  beginning  '  Splendor  operis/ 


Thurstan'a  support  seems  to  huve  beea  an  efficient  shield  for  the  monkt  at 
Foantains.  He  had  taken  tbe  precaution  (in  a  lon^;  letter  which  Hugh  inserU  in  his 
chronicle)  to  laj  his  version  of  tbe  affair  before  William  of  Corbeil,  archbishop  ol 
Canterbury.  *"•  Bern.  Opp.  i.  ^27  (Migne,  clxuiL). 
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IB  to  Thm-stan,^  and  is  full  of  admiration  and  praise  for  his  action 
the  affair.  The  fourth  is  to  the  monke  of  Fountaina/^'^  to  whom 
rnard  writes  encouragingly,  and  moreover  sends  to  them  a 
monk  from  Clairvaux,  Geoffrey  of  Amaie,^"  to  inatruct  them  in  the 
aeages  of  the  order  they  proposed  to  enter.  It  would  not  appear 
that  they  were  formally  admitted  to  the  latter  at  this  time,^'^  nor 
even  after  the  two  years  of  severe  suffering  which  ceased  not  nor 
had  reached  its  climax  when  Geoffrey  came.  For  the  numlier  of 
the  monks  gi-ew  larger  without  corresponding  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  monastery,  which  were  etill  limited  to  the  gifts  of 
Thurstan.  The  Burgundian  found  much  to  admu'c  in  the  English 
monks,  their  frugality,  swift  obedience,  and  sobriety  of  manners, 
then-  hopefidness  and  patience  in  poverty,  their  firm  faith  and 
eharity.^" 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  climax  of  want  and  suffering 
3  reached,  when  none  gave  and  there  wa-s  no  money  to  buy, 
and  the  future  of  the  house  looked  dark  indeed.  The  monks 
despaired,  and  the  abbot  himself  departed  to  Bernard  to  implore 
him  to  receive  them,  seeing  that  they  were  without  hope  of  bearing 
fruit  in  their  own  land.  St.  Bernard  had  actually  assigned  to 
them  a  grange  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,-'*  when  the  arrival  of 
Hugh,  dean  of  York,  marked  the  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
house.  Hugh  brought  with  him  not  only  money  but  books,  and  thus 
early  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Fountains  library.  Soon  after- 
wards Serlo  and  Toeti,  two  canons  of  York,  joined  them  with  all 
their  wealth.  Robert  de  Sarz  also  and  his  wife  Ragenilda  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  town  of  Harleahows -' '  with  the  forest  of 
Warkesale  or  Warsall,  Serlo  de  Pembroke  gave  Cayton,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  monks  obtained  AMbrough  or  Aldburgh  from  Roger 
de  Mowbray.  From  tiie  charter  -'''  of  the  latter  it  would  appear  that 
Aldbrough  had  been  held  by  the  monks  of  Pontigny  near  Auxerre 
by  the  gi-ant  of  Roger's  father,  Nigel  d'Albini.  Thus  the  long  list 
of  benefactions  which  were  to  make  Fountains  one  of  the  wealthiest 
abbeys  of  the  north,  was  begun,  and  the  future  of  the  house  secure.*"^ 

***  Jb.  p.  228.  «'»  lb.  p.  22'J. 

^'  Geoffrey  of  Amaie  or  Amayo,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  possibly  AmayS  in  the 
district  of  Caen,  retired  with  Bernard  to  Clairvaux,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  the 
foundation  of  many  houses,  Mem.  of  Fountainii,  i.  47.  He  always  refused  to  become 
abbot,  preferring  to  return  to  Clain-aux,  where  he  died  in  1150.  Essai  sur  I'HisL  da 
Cltmiu:,  ii.  385. 

''"  It  was  the  Cistercian  custom  either  to  refuse  abbeys  inadequately  provided  with 
the  means  of  sapport,  or,  having  received  such,  to  reduce  them  to  the  xiOBition  of 
granges.  Fountains  does  not  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  until  1135,  and  thia 
may  account  for  the  error  of  Henriquez  who  places  the  foundation  of  a  second  house 
of  the  name  in  that  year.  ^*'  Metnatials  of  Fauntain$,  i.  47. 

'>*  Longu^,  afterwards  a  Cistercian  abbey,  Memorials,  i.  52. 

"*  Called  Erlesholt  in  the  Doraeaday  Sarvey,  ib.  L  54. 

"•  Uonatit.  V.  306.  Append.  LII. 

'*'  It  was  about  this  time  that  Serlo,  upon  the  accuraoy  of  whose  memoiy  depends 
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ThiB  course  of  prosperity  waa  not  unbroken,  and  received  a  severe 
check  under  Henry  Murdac,  the  tliii'd  abbot,''"'  to  whom  the  sup- 
porters of  William  Fitz-Herbert  attributed,  and  with  reason,  the 
deposition  of  the  latter  from  the  archbishopric  of  York  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  1140.  The  house  was  attacked  and  the  monas- 
tery, including  half  the  oratory,  burnt  by  the  followers  of  Wilhanj. 
The  abbot,  against  whom  their  vengeance  was  directed,  escaped, 
and  it  was  he,  says  the  chronicler,  who  first  brought  Fountains  (o 
the  full  perfection  of  Cistercian  discipluie,  and  finally  rubbed  off 
the  rust  of  their  former  Ufa.-"  ilenry  in  1117  became  archbishop 
of  York,**'  and  was  succeeded  at  Fountains  by  Maurice,  Thoroid, 
and  Richard  Fastolph,  in  quick  succession^  for  the  imperious  ei- 
abbot  stil]  ruled  the  house.  Among  the  names  of  the  benefactors, 
besides  those  already  given,  may  be  mentioned  Alan,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, and  earl  of  Ilichmond,  and  Roger  de  Lacy,  constable  of 
Chester. 

The  j'ear  1132  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  is  given 
by  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,'*'  and  accepted  by  all  the  best  writers,  includ- 
ing Dugdalo,  Tanner,  Manriquez,  and  Janauschek.  During  the 
thirteen  years  following  upon  113t)  Fountains  sent  forth  eight 
daughter-houses,  seven  of  which  were  in  England,  and  constituted, 
together  with  the  abbeys  which  they  in  their  turn  sent  forth,  ihe 
largest  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  generations. 
It  included  Newminster,  with  its  three  daughter-houses,  Pipewell, 


tliat  of  Hugh's  aocouat  of  the  foundation,  entered  the  house,  '  circa  idem  tempoa,  ego. 
Serlo,  valefacietiB  saeoalo,  Pontes  tne  contuli.'     Mem.  of  Fountains,  i.  S7. 

"•  Henry  Murdao  hnd  been  sent  by  Bernard  from  Vauclair  about  1143,  Mem.  of 
Fountains,  i.  131,  on  the  death  of  the  second  abbot  Richard,  and  obediently  elected  by 
the  convent.  The  exact  date  of  Henry's  election  is  unknown.  That  here  given  is 
taken  from  a  chronicle  of  the  abbots  in  the  President  Book  of  Fountains,  published 
by  Mr.  Walbran.  lifigne  gives  1138,  v.  Bern.  i..  Bern.  0pp.  626-6  {Pat.  Lat.  olixxii.), 
hut  this  is  too  early. 

="'  *  Homo  maRnanimas,'  says  Engh  {Mem,  of  Fountains,  i.  85)  of  Henry  Murdae, 
'  et  in  causa  iustitiae  oranino  iuvincibilis,  eligeas  [magis]  pro  institin  periclitari  qnaa 
inioatitia,  eo  praesidento,  pericHtetur.  Curam  igitar  snscepti  regiminis  [sciU  Foot.] 
magnifice  administravit,  cvellens  et  destruens  quicquid  in  ogro  dominico  inreolun 
est  alienae  plantationia.' 

•*  T,  Stubbs,  Actus  Pontif.  Ebar.  in  B&ine.  Historians  of  the  Church  of  TorJc, 
ii.  891,  saya  that  Innocent  H,  Calixtus  II,  and  Laoius  II  found  no  reason  for  deferring 
William's  consecration,  but  the  Cistercian  Eugenias  III  '  pro  libito  suae  voluntatis 
cossavit.'  Even  in  1147  Henry  was  not  duly  elected  (Le  Neve,  Fasti  Eccl.  AngL 
iii.  \\*i,  ed.  Hardy)  as  Hilary,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  a  majonty,  but  the 
pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  promoted  Henry,  and  consecrated  him  7  Dee. 
1147.  Mr.  MoriBon,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,  p.  351,  haa  a  note  on  the 
dispnted  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  1140  in  which  be  saya  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  William's  election  was  regarded  as  simoniacal  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  Innocent  II  pronounced  against  it,  though  under  the  protection  of  his  uncles 
King  liitepben  and  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Wiiliam  was  installed. 

*"  Mem.  of  Fanntains,  i.  10.  The  monks  left  St.  Marj's  on  •!  Oct.  1132,  and  the 
abbey  was  founded  at  the  Christmas  festival,  according  to  Ailred  {<h  Btllo  Stand,  np- 
Twysden,  p.  338)  on  27  Deo. 
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Roche,  and  Sawley,  Kirkstead,  Louth  Park,  Woburii,  Lysa  in 
Norway,  Kirkstall,  Vaudey,  and  Meaux.  A  short  accoimt  of  the 
foundation  of  each  of  thtse  houses  is  Riven  in  Hugh's  narrative, 
and  to  this  Mr.  Walbran  has  added  copious  notes  and  extracts  from 
the  numerous  and  valuable  sources  of  information  open  to  him.  It 
would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  do  more  here  than  point  out  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  part  they  play  in  the  Cistercian  settlement. 
The  convent  of  Newminster,  near  Morpeth  in  Northumberland, 
was  sent  forth  in  the  fifth  year  of  Fountains  (1137)  at  the  request 
of  Ralph  de  Merlay  and  Juliana  his  wife.  The  former,  on  a  visit  to 
Fountains  in  that  year,  had  seen  the  saintly  life  of  the  brethren, 
and,  inspired  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  assigned  a  site 
and  oflfered  it  to  the  abbot  Richard  for  the  buildiii}:;  of  a  monastery. 
The  gift  was  accepted,  and  a  monk  named  Robert  (afterwards  St. 
Robert  ^  chosen  to  lead  out  the  convent,  which  was  settled  at  New- 

) minster  in  the  same  year,  about  January  1133- 
I      Shortly  after  and  on  the  same  day,  that  is  to  say,  on  2  Feb.  11^^  jf, 
Kwo  convents  set  out  from  Fountains  for  Lineohishire,     One  went 
po  Kirkstead  under  Robert  de  Siwella,  the  other  to  Haverholme 
under  Gervase ;  both  Gervase  and  Robert  being,  of  com'se,  of  the 
tried  band  of  monks  who  came  forth  from  St.  Mary's.    Kirkstead  *" 
I     on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham,  about  seven  miles  from  Horncastle, 
^Kras  the  gift  of  Hugh  Brito,  son  of  Eudo,  lord  of  TattershalL    This 
^^obleman  having  vowed  to  build  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
bade  them  call  to  him  the  abbot  of  Fountains.     By  the  advice  of 
the  latter  he  divided  with  the  Lord  his  inheritance,  and  consecrated 
Hto  the  divine  use  a  plain  hemmed  in  by  brambles  and  marshes, 
HI>J^c>phetically  (perhaps  because  it  was  worth  nothing  else)  named 
Kirkstead.*"      Conan,  duke   of  Brittany  and   earl  of  Richmond, 
son    of  Alan,   founder  of   St.   Mary's,    York,^''  was   a   benefactor 
to  this  house/-"^     With   the   site   of  Haverholme,  near    Sleaford, 
given  to  Fountains  in  1137  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  the 
convent  sent  out  with  that  of  Kirkstead  (2  Feb.  llf^f)  was  dis- 
satisfied.     Whether  it  was  unhealthy  or  in  the  judgment  of  the 
monks  unlikely  to  prove  profitable,  even  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
industry,  is  we  do  not  know.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
great  agricultural  labours  of  the  Cistercians  durmg  six  centuries, 
which  rendered  possible  their  pastoral  success,  were  begun  at  this 


'"  8(.  Robert  had,  with  the  p«rmissioa  of  Mb  ftbbot,  gone  forth  from  Whitby, 
where  he  was  oonseorBted,  and  joined  the  monks  from  St.  Mary's.    Ftucic,  i.  218. 

*■  For  date  1139  vide  Mem.  of  Fountains,  i.  68;  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi.  286; 
Ann.  Monast.  ii.  228;  and  Orig.  Cist.  i.  S5.  Mr.  Birch's  other  hat  in  Journ.  Arch, 
A»9oc,  xxvi.  359,  has  1138,  and  this  Manrique^  accepts. 

***  Mem.  of  Fountains,  i.  61.  "*  Lelanrl,  Collccianea,  l.  22. 

"*  Motuut.  V.  421,  Append.  XVII.  See  also  Append.  XX  for  the  curious  and  inte- 
e«ting  charter  of  Richard  de  Buillif  Hovedo  Kloster  in  Norway  is  8«id  to  have  been  a 
luughter-house  of  Kiikstcad. 
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time.  For  the  reclamation  of  the  wild^  ondrained  land  with  which 
the  founder  endowed  them,  and  which  was  for  long  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional expenditure  rather  than  of  income,*"  they  adopted  methods 
of  acknowledged  excellence.  Bat  the  success  of  their  effort  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  doubtful  ix)8sibilities  of  the  hitherto  unprodac- 
,  tive  and  hopeless-looking  land  with  which  frequently,  if  not  ae  a 
rule,  they  were  endowed.  But  this  they  soon  became  able  to  gan^ 
with  such  accuracy  that  a  mistake  was  rarely  made,  or,  if  made, 
speedily  rectified  by  removal.  Whether  the  site  of  Haverholme  was 
found  '  impossible  '  is  unknown  ;  the  chronicler  simply  says  it '  dis- 
pleased the  brethren '  sent  thither,  and  so  Alexander  gave  them 
Louth  Park  instead.  Alexander  the  Magnificent,*^'  nephew  of 
Roger  of  Sahsbury,  the  minister  of  Henry  I,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  secular  bishops,  and  an  active  builder  of  castles 
as  well  as  monasteries,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of 
the  early  Cistercian  movement  in  England.  Gervase,  the  first 
abbot  of  Parcolude,  or  Louth  Park,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Ailred  of  Rivaulx,  and  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the  latter  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  write  his  treatise  known  as  the  '  Speculum 
Charitatia.'  *®  Henriquez  states  that  Gervase  was  the  author  also 
of  a  volume  of  letters  to  Aili'ed  and  others,"**  and  some  historical 
pieces  are  attributed  to  him.*" 

The  next  daughter-house  of  Fountains,  Woburn,'^'*  fifteen  miles 
from  Bedford,  was  founded  by  Hugh  of  Bolebec  in  the  year 
1145.*^^  The  original  endowment  consisted  of  the  little  town  of 
Wobm-n  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  with  some  fields  lying  near.**^ 
In  the  same  year  in  which  this  house  was  founded,  the  bishop  of 
Bergen  in  Norway  was  in  England,  and  came  to  Fountains.  Bo 
impressed  was  he,  says  the  chronicler,  by  a  form  of  religious  life  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  known  nothing,  that  he  besought  the  abbot 


*'^  The  first  outlay  would  be  in  cattle  and  granges.  The  latter  were  a  very 
important  feature  iu  the  Cisteroiaa  system.  Their  beads  or  Tnagiitri  were  nsnally 
laj  brethren,  and  by  the  latter  they  were  worked.  For  the  regnlatioas  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  conversion  the  granges  vide  Monuments  de  la  BlgU  Cistercifime ,  p.  276  et  uq. 
Eugenias  in  his  boll  of  1152  (ride  BuUar.  ii.  325)  speaks  of  the  granges  as  atria  *ccU- 
*iaruvi,  and  in  the  thirteenth  centarj  they  grew  into  villages,  with  parochial  charohes 
nnder  Cistercian  charge.  The  distance  between  tbeia,  as  between  the  abbey,  «ai 
fixed  by  statute  (vide  Monuments,  258,  xxxii.) : '  Qrangiae  autem  diversarum  abbatiaram 
distent  inter  se  ad  minus  duabus  leugis.' 

w»  GiraJdi  Cambrensis  Opera,  vii.  33,  and  also  ib.  197.  Append.  E. 

**"  Biblioth.  Pat.  Ciit.  v.  2^.  This  lettei-  is  prefixed  to  the  treatise,  as  Oerrase 
himself  says  to  A.ilred,  «/  pudori  tuo  parcatur. 

*»"  Faacic  ii.  252,  •'  Tanner,  Bibliotheca,  p.  314. 

^  .Tanausofaek,  Orig.  Cist,  i,  83,  has  a  note  concerning  the  site  of  this  honi 
'  Wobamam  ...  a  Premonstratensibus  olim  iueultam  fnisse  (eetea  priniarii 
ignorant.' 

"*  Mem.  of  Fountains,  i.  88,  and  Ann.  Monast.  ii.  231,  have  this  year,  whiah  is 
accepted  also  by  Taimer,  Manriqaez,  and  Janauachek. 

«•  Monast.  v.  479,  Append.  I. 
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to  send  out  a  convent  to  hia  diocese.  The  abbot  agreed,  and  next 
year,  that  is  to  say,  in  11-iG,  the  bishop  took  back  with  him  twelve 
monks  under  the  abbot  Ranulph,  homo  fercndus  et  plenus  diltxtione. 
These  built  the  house  of  Lysa,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Bergen,  the 
only  daughter-house  of  Fountains  sent  beyond  the  seas  at  this 
period.  Lyaa  became  famous  in  Norway,  its  abbots  being  chosen 
to  fill  some  of  the  chief  bishoprics,  and  was  held  by  Fountains 
until  1213,  when  by  order  of  the  general  chapter  it  was  released.^^ 
KiRKSTALL,  near  Leeds,  the  chief  gift  of  the  Lacys  to  Cister- 
cianism  at  this  period,  was  originally  founded  in  1147***  at  Bar- 
noldswick,  a  few  miles  from  Skipton.  The  history  of  KirkstaE 
is  said  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  any  other 
("yorkshire  abbey  except  Fountains.  A  chronicle  of  the  foundation 
is  extant  in  which  some  account  is  given  of  the  early  difficulties  of 
the  houae.*'^  From  this  we  may  borrow  the  main  outlines  of  the 
story,  which  is  a  fairly  typical  one  with  a  few  characteristic  features 
of  its  own. 

In  those  days  there  was  in  Yorkshire  a  man  of  large  posses- 
Bions,  great  and  renowned  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  by  name 
Henry  de  Lacy.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  sick  many 
days.  Touched  and  penitent  under  the  hand  of  God,  he  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  build  a  house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  when 
he  recovered  did  not  forget  the  vow.  Calling  to  him  the  abbot  of 
Fountains  he  offered  the  \illage  of  Barnoldswick  for  the  building  of 
an  abbey.  The  abbot  consented,  and  the  agreement  was  ratified  by 
cliarter.  Of  this  place  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  was  lord,  and 
from  it  claimed  an  annual  rent  of  live  marks.  For  many  years  the 
rent  had  been  left  unpaid,  and  the  abbot  of  Fountains  accepted  the 
gift  without  knowing  of  the  claim.  This  was  of  course  revived  at 
a  later  period  to  the  conBternation  of  the  monks,  but  was  iinally 
remitted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IL'-^'*  The  regular  offices  of 
the  new  abbey  having  been  first,  according  to  custom,  made 
ready,  Alexander,  prior  of  Fountains,  was  consecrated  abbot,  and 
on  the  same  day,  ly  Dec.  1147,  went  forth  with  his  twelve  monks 
d  ten  lay  brethi*en.  They  found  the  church  at  Barnoldswick 
Tery  old,  and  to  it,  moreover,  were  attached  four  parochial  '  viUs,' 
namely,  the  two  Martoiis,  Bvacewell,  and  Stoke,  besides  Barnolds- 
^hrick,  and  two  little  places  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 

^^^Bp  Mart,  et  Dar.  Thesatir.  Nokus,  p.  1313.  Stat.  Select.  Otd.  Cist.  an.  1213 : 
*  Qaoniam  abbaa  de  Fontanis  in  Anglia  abbatiam  tie  L^sa  in  Nonvejfia  secundum  for- 
mam  ordinis  nostri  compctenter  non  potest  visitare,  eadem  cloiuus  de  Ljsa  dumui  de 
Alvestro  cotnmittitnr  in  tiliam.  Abbaa  de  Asilo  abbati  de  Alvestro  hoc  denantiel.' 
Vide  alBO  Orig.  Cist.  i.  88,  and  Mem.  of  Fountains,  i.  89. 

^  Mem.  of  Fmintains,  i.  '.tO ;  Jouni.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi,  287  and  360.    This  date 
i£  accepted  by  Dugdnle,  Tiiniier.  Henriquez,  and  Jonauscbek. 
Memos t.  V,  530,  Append.  II. 
Jb.  p.  531,  also  535,  Appcn-i.  XIII. 
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removed  to  make  way  for  the  monks.  The  parishioners  nataraJiy 
came  to  church  on  festivals  as  usual,  with  their  priest  and  clerg}', 
and  disturbud  the  repose  of  the  monks  dwelling  there.  The  abbot, 
Alexander,  seeing  this  and  zealous  on  behalf  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  his  house,  sed  minus  conrndtCt  says  the  chronicler,  pulled  down 
the  church  to  its  foundations,  clergy  and  parishioners  in  vain  pro- 
testing. The  latter  appealed  to  the  metropolitan  against  'such 
unwonted  presumption.'  But  unfortunately  the  archbishop  was 
Henry  Murdae,  former  abbot  of  Fountains,  and  the  action  of  the 
monks  was  confirmed.  A  further  appeal  to  the  apostolic  see  itself, 
ttat  is  to  say,  to  the  Cistercian  Eugeuius  III,  was  likewise  vmu 
Against  such  sohdarity  of  interest  the  injured  parishioners  might 
spend  their  strength  in  vain.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  a 
deed  executed  by  Archbishop  Murdae,  to  which  Mr.  Walbran  calls 
attention,"^  that  the  abbot  did  what  he  could  to  make  reparation 
for  his  act  by  sending  up  a  special  request  that  the  two  chapels  of 
Bracewell  and  Martoii  might  be  erected  into  mother-churches. 

The  brethren  at  Barnoldswick  did  not  prosper.  Wanderhig 
bands  of  robbers  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  infested  the 
woods,  while  frequent  rain  killed  off  their  products.  For  some 
years  they  bore  it,  living  in  continual  poverty  and  want,  until  the 
abbot,  seeing  how  undesirable  was  their  present  site,  began  to  think 
of  removing  the  monastery.  It  chanced  that  one  day  while  making 
a  journey  on  the  business  of  his  house,  he  passed  through  a  w^ooded 
valley  called  Airedale.  There  he  found  a  little  band  of  brethren  in 
religious  garb  leading  the  life  of  hermits.  Charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  place  he  turned  aside  to  them  and  inquired  concerning  their 
mode  of  life,  the  form  of  their  rehgion,  whence  they  came,  and  from 
whom  they  had  received  the  place  in  which  they  dwelt.  One  named 
Seieth,  their  htad,  replied  that  he  came  from  the  south,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  a  voice  from  heaven  which  bade  him  arise  and  go  mto 
the  province  of  York  and  there  seek  diligently  in  tlie  valley  which 
is  called  Airedale  for  a  certain  place  named  Ivirkstall.  This  he  did, 
leading  home  and  servants,  and  came  thither,  led  to  the  place  by 
shepherds.  Alone  he  Uved  many  days  until  the  brethren  then  with 
him  joined  him  in  tlie  common  lift-  of  the  brothers  of  Leruth.  As 
he  listened  the  abbot  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  many  advantages 
of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  its  flowing  waters,  and  woods 
close  at  hand.  And  it  seemed  to  him  a  place  pleasant  and  fit  lo 
build  an  abbey  upon.  So  be  began  gently  to  warn  the  brethren  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  their  souls,  setting  forth  before  them  the  peril  of 
self-will,  the  small  number  of  their  band — disciples  without  a  master 
— and  exhorted  them  to  a  greater  perfection  and  a  higher  form  of 
religious  life.  And  bidding  them  farewell  he  departed  to  the  founder 
'•"*  Mepiorials  of  Fountniiis,  i.  91. 
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of  his  house,  Henry  de  Lacy.  Received  with  respect,  he  there 
unfolded  his  business,  dilating  upon  the  poverty  of  the  brethren  of 
Barnoldawiek,  the  inconvenience  of  the  preaeut  site,  and  all  their 
various  difficulties  and  complaints.  He  added,  moreover,  that  he 
had  discovered  a  suitable  place  to  which  they  might  remove  and 
one  that  could  easily  be  obtained.  And  so  the  abbot  and  founder 
discussed  the  matter,  and  how  the  change  could  most  readily  and 
quickly  be  brought  about.  Then  the  former  went  back  to  the 
hermits,  some  of  whom  he  induced  to  join  his  order,  while  others 
by  gifts  of  money  were  persuaded  to  renounce  then*  right  to  their, 
habitation.  Meanwhile  Henry  de  Lacy  sought  out  William  of 
Poitou,  to  whom  Airedale  belonged,  and  obtained  his  consent. 
On  19  May  1152,  accordmg  to  the  chroniclea,  more  probably  a 
year  or  two  later,'^"*"  the  necessary  buildings  and  above  all  the 
chui'ch,  of  which  Henry  do  Lacy  bore  the  cost  and  with  his  own 
hands  laid  the  foundation  stone,  being  ready,  the  convent  was 
removed  to  Kirkstall.  The  foresight  of  the  abbot  was  justified. 
Henceforth  the  abbey  grew  and  prospered  and  widely  extended  ita 
boundaries. 

Dugdale  prints  numerous  charters  of  the  Lacys  to  Kirkstall, 
and,  moreover,  the  chief  benefactions  of  this  house  to  Enghsh 
monastieism  at  large  in  a  short  history  of  the  family.^*'  From 
this  may  be  mentioned  a  few  of  their  more  important  donations  to 
the  Cistercian  order  during  the  earlier  period.  Robert,  son  of 
Henry,  confirmed  his  father's  gifts  to  Kirkstall,  and  was  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  Fountains.  He  had  no  child,  and  his  inheritance 
passed  to  the  heirs  of  Kichard  Fitz  Eustace,  constable  of  Chester, 
and  lord  of  Halton,  through  his  aunt  Albreda,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Robert  de  Lisours  also.  Robert  de  Lacy  is  said  to  have  given 
to  Kirkstall  the  gi"ange  of  Stanye  with  the  town  of  Aston  and  some 
rents  in  Chester.  The  manors  of  Aston  and  Stanye  afterwards  (1178) 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  abbey  of  Stanlaw  in  Cheshire,*'* 
founded  in  1168*"  by  John  de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  the 
elder  son  of  Albreda,  who  had  taken  his  cousin's  name  as  heir 
to  his  estates.  Roger, ^^*  son  of  John  de  Lacy  and  Matilda  de  Clare, 
gave  Bradley  to  Fountains  and  was  the  father  of  John  de  Lacy, 
constable  of  Chester  and  first  earl  of  Lincoln  of  this  house.  In 
129(i  Stanlaw  was  removed  to  Wlialley  in  north  Lancashire  by 
another  Henry  de  Lacy,  third  earl  of  Lmcoln,  who,  true  to  the 
tradition  of  his  house,  laid  the  foundation  stone  with  his  own  hands. 

^**  The  rlate  does  not  allow  for  the  six  yeara  and  more  which  the  chronicler  gives 
above  as  the  time  of  the  soioarn  in  Barnoldawiok.  Nor  would  Roger  bo  archbishop  of 
York  at  this  time,  aa  he  aflirms,  tor  Henry  Murdac  did  uol  die  until  14  Uct.  1153. 

«♦'  Moiwst.  V.  533,  Append.  VI.  ^'^  lb.  p.  Ul,  Append.  L 

"»  The  editors  of  the  Monast.,  ib.  p.  639,  give  1172. 

"*  Ib.  p.  307,  LX. 
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These,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  merely  the  chief  donations  of 
the  Lacys  to  the  order.      Their  name   constantly   reappears  in 
charters    of    donation   or   of  confirmation   merely   to   CivSterci 
houses. 

The  foundation  of  Vaddey,  or  de  Valle  Dei,  in  the  parish  of 
Edenham  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  yoar  1147  '**  does  not  present  any 
features  of  special  interest.     The  original  site  of  Bitham  or  Biham 
was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cistercian  patrons, 
William,  count  of  Aumale,  but  the  convent  was  transferred  to  Vaude; 
by  Geoffrey  of  Brachcourt.     The  charter  of  the  latter  '^^  is  curio 
and  interesting,  though  not  altogether  unique.     He  gives  all 
possessions  in  Brachcourt  on  condition  that  the  monastery  shoul 
provide  food  for  himself  and  his  wife  as  for  two  monks  of  the  house, 
and  for  two  of  his  servants  as  for  two  servants  of  the  abbey.     The 
convent  was  also  to  supply  himself  and  his  wife  with  clothing  of 
specified  material.    For  himself  the  material  was  to  be  *  griaeng  * 
*  halberget'  and  lambskins,  for  his  wife  the  most  costly  to  be  *  bluet,' 
and  she  too  might  have  lambskins.    This  year  1147  was  also  maxk 
by  the  foundation  in  England  of  two  isolated  houses  direct  fro 
France.     One  was  Boxley,    near  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  sent  fort 
from  Clairvaux,  and  so  a  sister-house  of  Hivaulx  and  Fountain 
The  other,  Dore,  on  the  little  river  of  that  name  in  Herefordshir 
was  the  only  colony  sent  to  this  country  by  the  abbey  of  Morimon 
the  fifth  of  the  great  parent-hoiises  of  the  order. 

Meaux,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hull,  was  the  lajst  of  the  famoi 
generation  of  Fountains  proceeding  directly  from  the  parent-hou 
It  was  founded  1  Jan,  115^'^''^  by  William,  called  le  Gros,  count 
Aumale  and  lord  of  Holderness,  on  the  suggestion  of  Adam,  a  monk 
of  great  influence  in  Fountains,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
building  of  Kirkstead,  W^oburn,  and  Vaudey.  At  Vaudey  by  his 
carefulness  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  W^illiara.  To  the 
latter  he  suggested  the  building  of  a  Cistercian  house  in  redemp 
tion  of  a  vow  to  go  upon  a  crusade  about  which  he  was  anxious.*** 
W'illiam  agreed  on  condition  that  Adam  should  get  absolution  U 
him  from  the  pope.  Wlien  this  had  been,  with  St.  Bernard 
help,  obtained,  Adam  set  out  upon  a  little  tour  round  the  count'^^ 
property,  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  the  proposed  monastery.  A^| 
last  he  came  to  a  fertile  spot  called  Meaux,  covered  with  groves  an^i 

-"  Mem.  o/  Fountains,  i.  93  ;  and  Orig.  Ciat.  i.  94.     JaimuEcbek  says  there 
much  confuaion  concerning  this  house,  as  there  were  others  of  the  name  in  Aob 
Brabant,  Lrelami,  and   Spain.     Le  Nain,  Essai,  ix.  '22t2,  gives  two  of  the  name 
Lincohishire,  culling  one  Bitham  or  Vallis  Dei. 

•'*  Motiaat.  V.  4^0,  Append.  II. 

**'  Chnyii.  dc  Mclaa,  i,  73,  ed.  Bond,  has  Kal.  Jan.  1150.    Accordiny  to  Hniih 
Kirksiall,   .V«M.   o/  Fountnins,  i.  US-G,   Ihe   convent   went  forth  from   Fuuntainaf 
28  Dec.  1150,  and  the  hoaae  was  founded  on  the  kalends  of  January,  which  would 
according  to  our  reokoningbe  1151.     Cf,  Oriij.  Cist.  i.  1*24-6. 

""  Chron.  de  McUa,  i.  76, 
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girt  round  with  waters  and  marshes.  In  the  centre  was  a  little 
rising  called  St.  Mary's  hill.  At  the  top  of  this  hill  Adam  planted 
his  staff  firmly  in  the  Boil  and  declared  it  to  be  the  divine  will  that 
a  temple  should  be  built  there,  "ftlien  Wilham  heard  of  the  choice 
he  was  greatly  displeased,  for  it  chanced  to  be  a  spot  which,  for  its 
peculiar  beauty,  he  had  intended  to  enclose  for  a  park,  and  had 
indeed  procured  for  this  purpose  at  considerable  cost  from  John  of 
Meaux.  But  his  efforts  to  induce  Adam  to  alter  his  choice,  and 
his  remonstrances  were  alike  in  vain.  The  latter  declined  to  give 
way,  and  the  count  at  last  formally  yielded  the  coveted  site  *to 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  making  of  a  monastery '  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  There  he  built  a  gi-eat  house  '  ex  vili  cemate/ 
with  a  chapel  attached,  for  the  reception  of  the  monks  until  perma- 
nent accommodation  could  be  provided.  In  this  place  the  latter  set 
to  work  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.'*' 
Their  number  rapidly  increased,  though  their  difficulties  were  by 
no  means  at  an  end  *''°  and  William  gave  more  land,  Routh, 
Waghen,  or  Wawne,  the  pasture  of  Saltagh,  Newland,"^'*'  thirteen 
acres  of  land  and  ptisture  for  thirteen  cows  in  Hoton  in  Whitby- 
Btrand.*^*  Henry  Murdac  was  a  benefactor  to  this  house,  but  liis 
successor  in  the  aichbishopric,  Boger,  resumed  his  grants  and 
demanded  back  the  charters  pertaining  thereto.  The  abbey,  how- 
ever, possessed  a  duplicsite  set,  and  a  portion  of  these  the  monks 
handed  over,  keeping  certain  of  the  originals  till  better  times 
dawned.'"*^  William  of  Aumale  was  the  founder  not  only  of  Vaudey 
and  Meaux,  but  of  St.  Martin  '  de  Auxiato '  near  Aumale,  of  the  order 
of  Clugny,  and  St,  Mary  of  Thornton  on  Humber  of  the  Austin 
Canons  Regular.  Wlien  caught  in  storms  at  sea  he  would  think  at 
midnight  that  his  monks  of  St.  Martin  and  canons  of  Thornton 
were  rising  to  nightly  vigils,  and  trusting  in  their  prayers  despised 
the  storm  and  slept  quietly.  Towards  morning  he  knew  that  his 
monks  of  Vaudey  and  Meaux  '^^  were  hastening  to  vigils,  and  once 
more  scorned  the  tempest  and  tranquilly  slept  or  lay  awake  watch- 
ing for  dawn.-'^-'*  The  house  of  Aumale  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  others  well  known  in  Cisterciaii  annals,  such  as  the  Eomaras, 


*'*  lb,  p.  83,  *  Dcinde  coeperrmt  dicti  abbas  [abbatea]  et  monacbi  ex  operibus 
manuani  Buarnm  victum  quaerere  tiuoti'diaituin  id  sudore  vultna  sal  pane  buo  vesoenteB 
et  in  sanguine  sno  vineam  Domini  Sabaoth  cumptantantes.' 

'^  Shortly  after  the  close  of  this  period  the  monks  were  dispersed  owing  to 
pecuniar;  difficulties,  tJiough  not  for  long. 

**'  Chrcm.  d^  Melsa,  i.  86.  *»  Tb.  p.  84, 

^  lb.  p.  94.  Tli(>  monks  did  not  hesitate  at  a  later  time  (i&.  p.  95)  to  eae  for 
the  return  of  the  lands,  c^veii  though  they  had  received  and  appropriated  money  com- 
pensation therefor. 

'*'  For  the  distribution  of  the  Cietercian  day  vide  Monuments  PrimUi/a,  187, 
luLxiii.  [Consuetuiiines). 

"*  Chnm.  de  Melsa.  i.  91.     Vide  also  i&.  80-90  for  an  account  of  the_  manner  in 

ich  Auniale,  Holdemesa,  an«l  Craven  came  into  William's  fjuiiily. 
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and  the  Brnys,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  most 
have  heen  an  enormous  accumulation  of  Cistercian  patronage  in 
thiH  family  when  William  de  Fortibus,  count  of  Aumale,  married 
Igabella   de  Courtnay,   heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Devon  and 
*  lordship  of  the  Island,'  that  Lb,  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight. 

The  abbeys  derived  from  Newminster,  the  first  danghter-ho 
of  Fountiiins,  complete  the  filiation  of  the  latter  house  at  the  cl 
of  this  period.    These  were  PipeweU,  Roche,  and  Sawley.    Pipe 
near  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  was  founded  in  1143."* 
was  originally  called  St.  Mary  de  Divisis,  and  took  its  second  name 
from  a  little  township  where  the  west  grange  was  situated.      Witl 
great  tribulation  and  costly  labour  did  these  first  monks  and  1 
brethren  plant  the  beautiful  groves  which  in  after  years  became 
famous,   and  which  they  loved  '  sicut  mater  unicum  amat  suu 
filium.'  *"     After  the  death  of  the  founder,  WUliam  Batevileyn,  the 
land  upon  which  the  west  part  of  the  abbey  stood,  that,  nam< 
within  the  fee  of  Walnil ,  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemy 
man's  salvation,  claimed  by  William  Fleming.      The  monks,  wi 
the   utmost  expedition,  repaired   to   Robert,   son   of  the  found 
and   with    tearful    complaints   besought   his   mediation.      It   wi 
granted,  and  the  claim  of  William  Fleming  satisfied  elsewhere 
Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  gave  part  of  the  land  on  which  their 
abbey  stood^  together  with  the  wood  of  ^[ichlehae.^^^      Roche,  ii 
the  deanery  of  Doncaster,  was  the  joint  foundation  of  Richard  d( 
Boilli  and  Richard  Fitz-Turgis  or  de  Wickersley,^'"'''  who,  as  their 
charters  affirm,  agreed  to  allow  the  monks  themselves  to  choose  th^H 
site,  in  1147."'''      The  original  endowment  '''*^  consisted  principally^ 
of    lands    in  Eilrichtorp,   together  with  pasture   for    a    certain 
number  of  sheep,  and  fifty  '  carrectae  '  every  year  from  the  wood 
of  Wickersley.     Saj^lay,  or  Sawley,  in  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  four 
miles  east   of    Clitheroe,   was   founded   in   1117'"    or  1148  by 
William   de  Percy  the  third,  and  by  him  endowed  with  Sawlej 
Dudeland>  and  Helwinesthorp.      To  this  he  added,  by  a  secor 
charter,*^  Crochum  and  Stainton.    It  would  appear  that  the  climafi 
from  wliich  the  sagacity  of  its  abbot  rescued  Kirkstall.  as  we  have 
seen,  caused  poverty  and  want  to  this  house.      The  monks  wer« 
only  rescued  when  in  extremity  four  years  later  by  additional  gran< 

»•  Monast.  v.  434,  Append.  I.  and  Orig.  Cist.  i.  77. 
V   **'  Monast,  v.  435,  Append.  I.  The  destrnction  of  these  woods  was  the  great  lainel 
of  the  ohroniclcr  a  hundred  and  eight;  years  after. 

«•  lb.  p.  AM,  Append.  I.  *"  Ifc.  p.  431. 

"■  lb,  p.  50'2,  Append.  I  nnd  II. 

*"  76.  and  nt.  Journ.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi.  287  and  860.     Manriquex  and  Jananscl 
have  tbia  date. 

*"  Montut.  V.  502,  Append.  I  and  II. 

^  lb.  p.  612.  Append.  I ;  Joum.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvi.  287  and  300.    Manriqaezj 
gives  1147,  while  Janauachek  has  1148. 

^*  MoTUut.  V.  513,  Append.  II  and  III. 
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of  a  kind  of  property  less  directly  affected  by  the  weather,  namely, 
tithes.***  The  Laeya  are  again  among  the  benefactors  of  this  house. 
The  great  work  of  Fountains  in  the  settlement  of  the  Cistercian 
order  in  England  placed  the  success  of  the  movement  beyond  doubt. 
It  still  remains  for  us,  however,  to  follow  its  progress  in  one  or  two 
directions  hitherto  unnoticed.  A  few  small  houses  of  nuns,  founded 
during  these  years,  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  here.  These 
were — in  Yorkshire,  Keldholme  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Moorside, 
endowed  by  Robert  d*.-  Stiiteville,  Nun  Appleton,  nt>ar  Tadcaster, 
by  Adelicia  de  St.  Quentin,  and  Swine, ''**"'^'  near  Hull ;  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Cotun  or  Gotham,  near  Grimsby,  Keddington  afterwards 
removed  to  Legbourne,  near  Louth,  Greenfield,  near  Alford,  and 
Stixwould,*''^  a  few  miles  fi-om  Horncastle,  the  last  endowed  by  the 
widow  of  Ivo  of  Tailleboia,  Roger  de  Eomara,  and  Ranuli)h  of  Chester. 
But  these  were  not  fully  incorporated  into  the  order  nor  endowed 
with  its  privileges  until  the  following  century. 

■  The  settlement  of  the  order  in  Wales  belongs  to  a  period  some- 
what later  than  that  before  us.  Here,  as  m  the  north  of  England, 
CiHtercianism  found  a  congenial  home.  The  movement  originated 
directly  from  Burgundy,  the  main  impulse  proceeding,  as  has  been 
said,  from  Clairvaux.  But  at  this  time  it  had  only  begun.  The 
famous  abbey  of  Tintern  on  the  Wye,  in  what  is  now  Monmouth- 
shire, was  a  sister-house  of  Waverley  colonised  from  L'Aiimone. 
It  was  founded  as  early  as  1191  by  Walter,  second  baron  of  Clare, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  licence  granted  to  hia  grandfather, 
William  Fitzosbert,  count  of  Ew,  to  conquer  from  the  Welsh.-"* 
But  the  work  of  Tintern  at  this  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong 
to  Welsh  Cistercianism,  and  of  the  two  daughter-houses  which  it 
sent  forth,  one  was  to  Ii'cland,  Tintern  Minor,  and  the  other  to 
what  is  now  GkiueeHtersbire,^''^  Kinohwood^  near  Wootton-nnder- 
Edge-  The  latter  was  founded  by  WilUam  de  Berkefey  in  11:39-'° 
in  fulfilment,  as  an  extant  letter  of  the  founder  to  Innocent  II"' 
declares,  of  a  design  of  his  uncle  Eoger  de  Berkeley.  The  story  of 
the  early  vicissitudes  of  Kingswood,  given  m  the  abbey  register,"* 
affords  a  valuable  iUustration  of  the  difficulties  into  wliich  religious 
houses  were  sometimes  thrown  by  the  conliicting  claims  of  their 
founders,  oecaaionally,  as  here,  represented  by  descendants,  and  the 
abbots  of  the  parent-houses  from  wliich  they  sprang.  Margam 
also  was  founded  in  later  Glamorganshire,  near  Neath,  towards  the 

'"  lb.  Append.  V, 

*•  For  some  account  of  this  house  see  Yorkshire  Arch,  and  Topog.  Journ.  vi.  113. 
*"  Stixvrould  would  appear  to  have  been  ander  the  direction  of  a  master,  contrary 
to  the  usual  cuBtom. 

»"  Moimitt.  V.  270,  Append.  IV.  <■  Then,  and  until  1844,  Wiltshire. 

«'•  Ann.  MonaM.  ii.  228. 

*"  MonatL  v.  427.  Append.  IX. 

*"  lb,  p.  425,  Append.  I. 
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close  of  this  period,  that  is  to  aay,  in  1147.*''  But  the  true  mother 
of  the  Welsh  abheys  was  Whitland,  founded  from  Clairvaux,  in 
what  is  now  Caermarthenshire,  in  1140,*'*  and  her  work,  which  is 
in  great  part  that  of  the  Cistercian  settlement  in  "Wales,  had  only 
just  begun  in  the  foundation  of  Cwmhir  in  the  later  Radnorshire  in 
1143."» 

IV 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  settlement  in  this  country 
the  Cistercian  order  at  large,  and  in  England  especially,  received  a 
great  aecession  of  strength  in  the  incorporation  with,  or  rather  in 
the  absorption  of,  another  order  side  by  side  with  which  it  had 
worked  almost  from  the  beginning.  This  was  the  order  of  Savigny, 
founded  in  1112,  in  the  diocese  of  Avranches  by  Vital  de  Mortain, 
one  of  the  disciplea  of  Robert  d'Arbrissel,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Fontevraud.'"'*  Its  rule,  like  that  of  the  Cistercian,  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Benedictine.  St.  Vital  died  in  1122,  and  it  was  under 
Serlo,  the  fourth  abbot,  that  the  surrender  to  Citeaux  took  place. 
The  reason  which  induced  Serlo  to  take  this  step  was  apparently 
the  insubordination  of  his  abbots.'^"  It  would  appear  that  sur- 
render to  a  more  powerful  organisation  was  the  only  means  of 
preBerving  the  order,  and  the  necessity  affords  a  striking  comment 
on  the  difference  in  the  organising  hands  at  work  within  the  two 
systems.  This  transaction  was  the  chief  business  of  the  great 
chapter  of  Citeaux  at  which  Eugenius  HI  was  present,  by  his  own 
wish,  qiuisi  nnm  ex  ritt.  It  is  a  common  error  among  Cistercian 
writers,  and  one  which  has  been  repeated  of  late  years,  to  give  as 
the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Savigny  the  year  1148,     It  evidently 

^*  Ann.  Monast.  i.  li.    Manrique?.  and  Janausohek  accept  tills  date. 

^*  MouaU.  V.  591,  has  1143;  but  cf.  Oritj.  Cist.  i.  62.     Manriqnez  also  has  1140. 

"*  In  the  Majipa  Mimdi  (Gervas.  Cant.  ii.  143),  *  for  long  the  basis  of  calculation 
cf  monastic  history '  in  England,  St.  Dagmael's  in  later  Pembrokeshire,  founded  as 
curly  SkB  1126  {NutitUi  Mouastica,  pref.  x),  appears  as  a  huu.se  of  *  white  raonka.'  This 
error  may  be  mentioned  here  because  of  the  confusion  which  appear»  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  Cititcrcian  register  of  Fumesa  (Mtrnast.  v.  2-l«>,  Append.  1}  between  the  wholly 
distinct  orders  of  Tiron  and  Savigny.  The  former,  to  which  St.  Dagniael'a  belonged, 
WAS  founded  by  Bernard,  a  diBoiple  of  Kobert  d'Arbrissel,  founder  of  the  nrder  of 
Fontevraud,  in  the  diocese  of  Chnrtres  ta  Uia  {ITist.  drs  Ord.  Moimxt.  vi.  114|.  For 
'  the  lalter.  which  afterwards  becanie  Cistercian,  see  below.  Here  al»o  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  the  adoption  of  the  Cistercian  rule  for  women  by  Gilbert  of 
Sempringham,  founder  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  a  Tnan,  says  Henriquez,  in  custodia 
niulicrum  gratiae  aingularis,  for  the  women  under  his  charge.  The  Gilbertine  order 
arose  in  England  during  the  years  of  the  Cistercian  settlement  here,  about  1H8,  under 
tlie  inspiration  drawn  from  Clairvaux. 

*^*  Hist,  da  Ord.  Monaat.  vi.  109  ;  Orig.  Cist.  i.  95.  Vital  had  bocn  living  in  the 
forest  of  Savigny  since  c.  llOd. 

'"'  Le  Kain  in  En&ai  sitr  I' Hist,  dt  Ctteaux,  v.  893.  quoting  an  older  writer,  saya : 
>  Serlo  igitur  com  esset  iustus  et  paulatim  coepissct  intelligere.  quod  quidam  coabbatum 
Buomni  di'  subicctione  Savigniacensi  sua  coUa  molirentur  excutere,  tardius  et  tepidina 
quazn  solcbtvnt  ad  capitulum  venirent,  saum  monasterium  cum  ceteris  oipnibusad  illad 
pertinentibus  Urdini  Cistercieuai  oontradidit.'  ^ 
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arises  from  a  confusion  between  the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux 
held  in  September  1147,  at  which  Eugeniiis  was  present,  and  the 
council  of  Rheims  which  the  latter  held  while  on  the  same  visit  to 
France  (21  March,  1148),*'*  Janauachek,^"^  points  out  that  the  pon- 
tiff, whose  progress  may  be  traced  by  the  issue  of  bulls,*""  was  in 
France  from  March  1147  to  a  little  before  IB  June  1148,  when  he 
had  reached  Vercelli  on  his  homeward  journey.  As  the  Cistercian 
chapter  was  at  this  period  always  held  in  September,  at  no  other 
than  that  of  1147  could  Eugeniua  have  been  present.  The  bull 
I*  Pax  Ecclesiae,'  confirming  the  surrender  of  Savigny,  was  issued 
19  Sept.  1147,*"  and  itself  confirmed  21  Oct.  1149.=»*  A  second 
bull,  which  no  doubt  assisted  in  confusing  the  authorities  as  to  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  Savigny,  confirmed  the  allegiance  of  the 
English  abbeys,  which  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  imposition 
of  the  new  yoke.  The  latter  is  dated  10  April  1148  at  Piheinis,''*^' 
and  from  it  may  be  taken  the  list  of  English  houses  which 
joined  the  Cistercian  order  at  this  time.  They  were  '  abbatia 
de  Furum,  ...  de  Bufert,  ...  de  Biluwas,  ...  de  Not,  ...  de  Carreia, 
...  de  Strafort,  ...  de  Cogherhala,  ...  de  Basingwer,  ...  de  Cumbre- 
mare,  ...  de  Behelande, ...  de  Suineshenad, ...  de  Caldrei, ...  Insulae 
de  Man.'  The  thirteen  English  abbeys  appear  to  have  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  of  the  order,  the  number  of  which 
most  generally  given  is  thirty.'-'^'  Jtinauschek,  however,  thinks 
there  were  only  twenty-eight."^^'^  Tliey  were  aflBIiated  to  Clairvaux, 
Savigny  herself  being  allowed  to  take  precedence  in  the  Cistercian 
order  after  Citeaux  and  the  other  four  parent-houses.  The  rest  of 
the  abbeys  took  their  place  as  though  founded  within  that  order.^" 
The  authority  of  the  abbot  of  Savigny  over  all  the  houses  of  his 
filiation  was  spared  by  special  decree,  as  only  immediate  dependence 
conferred  jm'isdiction  in  the  Cistercian  order.^'  This  is  probably 
quite  Huflicient  to  account  for  the  apparent  distinction,  which,  it  has 

*^»  The  register  of  Byiand  {MonasL  v.  570.  Append.  VI)  has  the  correct  year,  for  it 
affected  the  fortunes  of  this  house,  but  flays  the  surrender  was  ratide  in  the  council  of 
BheimH.  Hist,  ties  Ord.  Moiuutt.  vi.  112  ;  Aftn.  Cist.  ii.  104 ;  Biblioth.  Pal.  Cut.  vi. 
107  :  Essai  sur  VHisi.  ile  Clieaux,  v.  391 ;  and  many  more,  including  PriviUges  de 
VOrdre  Cist,  pref.,  have  1148. 

»^  Orig.  Cist.  i.  95.  "•  Regesia  Pontificum,  ii.  aU-58. 

*■'  This  is  not  in  the  Bullar.,  hut  vide  liegesta,  ii.  48 ;  and,  for  instrument  in  full, 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  t.  clxii,  p.  1282.  '  Serlo  Savigiiiacensia  et  .  .  .  abbatea  ad  Cist, 
capitulam  venientes,  tani  ae  quam  univcreitatem  vestrnm  per  charissimum  liUum 
nostnim  Bemardum  ...  in  unitatem  Ciat.  congregationis  et  ordinis  suscipt,  nobis 
praesentibus,  hamiliter  postularant  .  .  .  Hipoatolica  aucioritate  stntuimus  ut  baec 
amabilis  et  iucunda  societas  futuria  temporibus  inviolabiliter  obsorvetnr.' 

»»  Regesia,  u.  G4.  *"  BuUar,  ii.  307. 

***  Maoriqaez,  Henriiiaes,  Tissier,  and  Le  Nain,  among  others,  httvo  this  nomber. 
Helyot  has  thirty-three  without  ooanting  the  boaBes  of  women. 

»»  Orig.  Cist.  i.  96,  »»*  lb. 

"'  '  NuUuB  pater  abbaa  auctoritate  propria  inrisdiotionem  habeat  rel  exerceat  nisi 
ppriia,  id  est,  imroediatis  filiabas.' 
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been  said,  was  maintained  between  the  English  Cistercian  houses 
generally,  and  those  of  the  line  of  Savif,my,  marked  for  instance  bj 
a  charter  of  John  (1208)  ***  to  the  monks  of  Neath,  whom  he  calls 
monks  of  Savigny.^' 

The  history  of  the  houses  of  Savigny  in  England  before  the 
year  1147  does  not,  then,  belong  to  that  of  the  Cistercian  order 
except  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  their  position  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender.  FuaNEsa  in  Lancashire,  near  Dalton,  south-west  of 
Ulverston,  was  unquestionably  the  chief  of  these.  It  was  founded 
at  Tulkt't  in  Amounderness  as  early  as  1124,  and  removed  to 
Furness  in  1127  by  Stephen,  count  of  Mortain  and  Boulogne.  On 
this  account  it  was  able  to  maintain  the  long  dispute  with 
Waverley  as  to  the  precedence  in  England,  This  house  took  the 
lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  entry  into  the  Cistercian  order  which 
drew  forth  the  bull  of  10  April  1148.  It  is  even  said  that  Peter 
of  York,  the  fourth  abbot,  went  to  Rome  and  obtained  the 
permission  of  Eugenius  that  Furness  might  remain  free,  not- 
withstanding the  surrender  of  the  mother-house.  He  was  captured, 
however,  on  hie  return  joHrney  and  taken  to  Savigny,  where 
he  became  a  Cistercian  raonk.^**  Furness  would  appear  to  have 
I>rought  considerable  wealth  into  the  order.  This  is  proved  by 
a  bull  of  Eugenius  HI  conlirming  the  possessions  of  the  abbey 
which  are  there  recited.^"  It  was,  moreover,  a  house  of  some 
ecclesiastical  importance.  It  imdoubtedly  possessed  at  this  time, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  freely  exercised,  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  bishop  of  the  Isles.  This  right  was  conferred  by  a  charter 
of  Olaf  I,  king  of  Man,  in  1134,'^^  and  explicitly  contirmt'd  by  his 
son  Godred  in  1154,^^  by  Pope  Urban  II  in  1186,**^  by  Reginald, 
son  of  Godred,  in  lie8,*«*  and  by  a  bull  of  Calixtus  III,  dated  23 
May  111)4."'*"'  Possibly  the  close  connexion  between  Furness  and 
the  bishopric  of  the  Isles  at  this  period  may  have  had  its  origin  in 

^«  Mmast.  V.  259,  Append.  III. 

^*  See  also  ib.  p.  226,  lor  a  letter  of  the  abbot  of  Savigny  (1264)  to  Famess  and 
Byland  '  ac  universis  geaorationis  Bavigniaoensia  coabbatibus  per  Angliam  et  Walliam 
conBtituiis.' 

»•  Ib.  p.  246,  Append.  I.  «'  Ib.  p.  249.  Append.  XU. 

'"*  Oliver,  Monunwnta  de  hisvda  Mannicu,  ii.  1  .  .  ,  '  oommigi  et  in  perpetuom 
ooncessi  ecclesie  Sancti  Marie  de  Fumesio  propter  loci  confiniam  immo  pro  bona  vita 
inbabitantium  ipsius  Episcopalia  eleccionis  dignitatem  set  et  iotins  iuris  mci  Chris- 
ianitatia  observant  aalra  ecoiper  sedis  upostolioe  reverentia.'  In  Otaf'a  letter  to  the 
nhrcbbiahop  of  York  written  about  the  same  tirue  (vide  ib,  p.  4)  he  saya,  in  allusion  to 
this  arrangement  juatmade  with  Eudo,  abbot  of  Furness,  *  nostro  decreto  et  plcbis  ooa* 
saltu  sancitum  eat  inter  noa,  ut  ex  auis  pontifex  eUgcrettir  qui  Christianitati  p<r 
insulas  gentium  propagandae  praeticeretur.'  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  anjr 
thoaght  of  cbooaing  for  bo  unimportant  a  sphere  as  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles  at  thai 
time,  the  dignified  abbot  of  Furness  himself,  but  one  of  his  nionlis  merely.  Beok 
(Awnales  Fumesicnaa,  p.  170)  conjectures  that  the  opposition  of  Furness  to  th« 
election  of  the  abbot  Nicholas  at  the  opeuiniK  of  the  thirt«enlh  oentury  was  based 
upon  this  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

•«  Monununta,  ii.  13.  ="<  Ib.  p.  16,         =»»  Ib.  p.  17,         »*  ii,p.  21. 
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the  tie,  the  exact  nature  of  which  ia  unknown,  which  would  appear 
to  have  existed  between  the  motlic^r-liouse  of  Savigny  and  that 
see.*'  The  connexion  was  confirmed,  as  Olafs  charter  above 
mentioned  goes  on  to  say,''®  by  a  gift  of  land  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Castletown,  to  Furness. 
Upon  the  land  thus  conferred  was  built  the  abbey  of  Kushex  or 
Ballasalla  (1138),^^  the  '  abbatia  insulae  de  Man '  of  the  bull  of 
Eugeniua.  The  other  two  English  ^^  daughter-houses  which 
Furness  brought  with  her  to  the  Cistercian  order  in  1147  were 
SwiNESHEAB,  a  few  miles  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Calder 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Cumberland.  The 
former  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Greeley  in  1134  or  1148,*°'  the 
latter  by  Ranulph  de  Meschinea,  earl  of  Chester,  hi  1134.^°* 

Byland,  near  Coxwold,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
colonised  from  Calder  by  the  first  monks  of  the  latter  house,  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  the  Scotch  raid  of  1136.*'*^ 
The  story  of  their  return  to  the  parent-house  Furness,  of  the 
rejection  of  their  plea  for  admission,  and  the  subsequent  foundation 
and  early  vicissitudes  of  Byland,  would  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  the  settlement  in  England  of  the  order  of  Savigny.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  1147  Byland,  the  *  Behelande  '  of  the  bull 
of  Eugenius,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Furness^  and  was  subject 
directly  to  the  abbot  of  Savigny  by  permisBion  of  the  general 
chapter  of  that  order  granted  in  114'2.  In  the  year  of  the  junction 
with  Citeaux  the  convent  was  removed  from  Old  Byland,  where 
Roger  de  Mowbray  had  placed  it  in  1143,  but  which  was  too  near 
to  Rivaulx,^*"  to  Stocking,  near  Coxwold,  under  Blackhow  Hill. 
The  beginning  of  the  great  possessions  of  Byland,^*"  and  probably 
the  chief  part  of  those  which  she  brought  with  her  to  the  Cistercian 
order,  were  the  donations  of  Roger  de  Mowbray.  These  were 
tbe  cow  pasture  of  Cambe,  the  lands  of  Wildon,  Scaekleton,  and 
Ergham,  or  Argam,  given  at  the  petition  of  Thuratan  of  York  and 

*'  Chronicon  Manniae,  p.  138,  e4.  Munch. 

^^  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  '  Quod  etiam  ut  melius  fieret  et  dcmiua  tcneretur quon- 
dttm  partem  terre  mee  ad  Abbaliam  construendam,  praedicte  ecclesie  .  .  .  erogavi.' 

••  Chron.  Man.  p.  7.  has  1134,  but  the  above  is  givea  in  the  Furness  register. 
Vide  Monasl.  v.  250,  Append.  XIV. 

•">  Vide  Monast.  v.  250,  Append.  XIV,  (or  the  Irish,  daughter-houses  of  Famess, 

»•'  lb.  pp.  336-7  and  2S0,  Append.  XIV. 

*«  lb.  240.  Append.  XIV,,  but  cf.  Orig.  Cut.  L  101.  Janausohek  thinks  the  date 
would  be  1  Feb.  1135  according  to  our  reokoning. 

">  This  house  was  refoanded  in  1142.    Cf.  Grig.  Cist.  i.  100. 

*"  The  Cistercian  regulations  for  isoltiting  their  abbeys,  binding,  of  course,  npon 
Bivaulx,  and  after  1147  upon  Byland  also,  were  very  strict.  Among  the  statutes 
contained  in  Ilaynard'a  collection  of  1134  is:  'si  cui  locus  ad  abbatiam  constniendam 
oblatus  fnerit,  non  praesiimat  occipere  nisi  prius  distare  eum  a  ceteris  abbatiis  nostri 
ordinis  decern  leocia  Burgandiae  pro  certo  cognoverit.  Si  tanien  ibi  congregatio 
fuerit  per  assonsum  gen.  capit.  recipi  poteril.'     Vide  Theaaur.  Hovua,  iv.  1243. 

••»  Monaat.  v.  344. 
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Roger's  mother,  Gundrcda  d'Albini,  in  1140;  the  town  and  church 
of  Byland   'super   Moram,'  or  Old  Byland,  in  1143;    and   two 
carucatea  of  land  in  Coxwold  in  1147.     Roger  also  offered  various 
other  of  his  possessions,  inelnding  the  advowsonsof  the  churches  of 
Thirsk,  and  of  two  other  places.     But  all  these  things  Eoger  the 
abbot,  fiomo  «cruptUoMe  conscientiae  pro  cura  animarwnt  refused  to 
receive,   simply    telling  his   benefactor  that  he  had   given  them 
enough.     This  abbot  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  partlj 
arising  from  the  hostility  of  neighbouring  lords,  as,  for  instance, 
Hugh  Malbys,   lord  of   Scalton,   Guj  of  Boltby,   the  Stutevilles, 
and  David  of  Davidvilla,  lord  of  Kilburn,  and  only  the   powerful 
Bup[)ort  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
them.     It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  names  of  these  oppressors 
reappear  among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  the  house.'***'     In  115U 
the  abbots  of  Calder  and  Furness  revived  their  claim  upon  Byland 
as  a  daughter-house  of  the  former,  in  disregard  of  the  decision  of 
the  chapter  of  Savigny  in  1142.    This  dispute  was  settled  by  Ailreti 
of  Rivaulx,  who  had  been  called  in  in  accordance  with  the  Cister- 
cian regulation  for  the  settlement  of  such  controversy'"'  which  was 
binding  now  upon  all  the  abbeys  concerned.     The  decision  of  thi 
chapter  was  of  course  confirmed. 

The  remaining  Englisb  houses  of  Savigny,  mentioned  in  the 
bull  of  Eugenius,  were  Buckfastletoh,  on  the  Dart  in  Devonshire: 
BnLPWAS,  in  Shropshire ;  Neath,  on  the  coast  of  the  later 
Glamorganshire,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  abbeys,  and 
older  than  any  Cistercian  house  in  England  except  "Waverley; 
QuiiiR,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  founded  by  Baldwin  de 
Redvers,  earl  of  Devon,  and  lord  of  the  island,  and  confirmed 
by  his  son  Richard ;  •*'°^  Stratford  Langthornb  in  Esses,  four 
miles  from  London  ;  Coogeshall,  also  in  Essex,  the  later  home  of 
the  chronicler ;  Basinowerk,*"'  near  Holywell,  in  what  is  now 
Flintshire ;  and  Combekmere  in  Cheshire.'  But  the  early  history 
of  these  IiQUSfS  does  not  belong  to  that  of  the  Cistercian  settlement 
in  England  within  the  limits  laid  down  for  this  paper.  By  a 
charter  of  Henry .^'^  afterwards  Henry  II,  granted  before  his 
father's  death,  that  is,  i>efore  1151,  it  appears  that  the  monks  of 
Quarr  received  a  place  called  '  Locwelle,'  or  Lockswell,  in  the 
forest  of  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  to  build  an  abbey  upon.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  a  daughter-house  of  Quarr, 
which  was  removed  three  years  later  to  Stanley,  near  Chippenham . 

*^  lb.  p.  352.  Appeud.  VII. 

**'  Intfilula,  ap.  GuigDard.  270.  lux. :  '  si  forte  aliqaa  coatrorcrsia  inter  aliqoos 
tbbates  nostri  ordiois  orta  fuerit,  convocent  vicinos  abbat«9  ordLais  nostri  et  eoroio 
oonsilio  paoem  ioeant.'  *"  iloiuut.  v.  316,  Append.  I. 

"*  .Tanaaachek  tbinks  that  Basingwerk  may  have  been  subjected  to  the  visitation 
of  Baildwos  after  1147. 

•'»  MofMst,  V,  6t>4,  Append.  II, 
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It  is  sapposed,  moreover,  to  have  been  identical  with  the  abbey 
known  as  St.  Mary  of  Drownfont.  or  '  de  Drogonis  Foute,'  named 
after  the  owner  of  the  land,  Drogo,  chamberlain  of  the  Empress 
Matilda."' 

The  abbey  of  Jervaulx,  or  Joreval,  in  'WGnsleydale,  in  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  was  originally  founded  by  a  small  society 
of  religious  united  to  Savigny,  but  too  unimportant  in  1147  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  bull  of  Etif^enius.  It  would  appear  that  certain 
monks,  or  hermits  possibly,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  of 
Quincey,  a  pliysician,^'-*  had  settled  at  Fors,  in  Wensleydale,  upon 
land  given  by  one  Akarias,  sou  of  Bardolph,  and  under  the  powerful 
protection  of  Alan,  duke  of  Brittany,  and  earl  of  Richmond."'^  The 
latter  offered  the  house  to  the  abbot  of  Savigny,  who  most  un- 
willingly accepted  the  gift.  Meanwhile  Peter  and  his  monks 
anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  an  abbot  and  convent  from 
Savigny,  and  wrote  repeatedly  to  that  effect  But  the  abbot  of 
Savigny  remembered  with  great  indignation  the  iierils,  difficulties, 
and  losses  which  monks  sent  from  Savigny  into  England  had 
before  endured,  and  their  prayers  to  be  recalled.  With  an  oath, 
per  virtnti'in  ftniinnae  rintalh  in  ruhia  kimore  fuuiinta  extitit  ecdesia 
SaviijniurcnsiH,  he  declared  that  never  again  would  he  send  another 
convent  there,  and  most  glad  would  he  be  to  be  altogether  rehcved 
of  this  gift  of  Fors-  He  then  wrote  to  Peter  and  told  him  ho  had 
acted  very  foolishly  in  beginning  a  monastery  without  advice  from 
Savigny.  Matters  were  in  this  stage  when  Roger,  abbot  of 
Byland,  went  to  Savigny  in  1146,  and  to  him  Peter  entrusted  a 
letter  implormg  the  abbot  to  declare  his  will  concerning  the  new 
foundation.  Roger,  who  had  his  own  burden  of  difficulty  to  carry 
into  Normandy  to  Roger  de  Mowbray,  was  odliged  to  leave  the 
chapter  early,  and  tjommitted  the  care  of  the  business  of  Fors  to 
the  abbot  of  Quarr.     The  latter  remained  behind  at  Savigny  after 


"»  Tb.  p.  563. 

*"  To  a  physician  enterin)j[  the  Cistercian  order  at  this  time  there  would  be  maoh 
to  forgive.  All  association  with  doctors,  and  even  the  use  of  mediciuea,  unless  of  the 
simplest  character,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  this,  its  earlie.it  period.  Ann.  Ciit. 
t.  3*.t!5.  '  Certe  a  pharmaci.';  monachoa  abstemioB  multo  tempore  GiHterciuoi  oonsenra- 
vit.'  Cf.  Afa{f.  Ezord.  I.e.  p.  1077  ;  also  Inslituia,  ap.  Ouignard,  p.  268,  Ixiii,  and 
Bernard's  letter  to  Bernard  of  St.  Anastasias  (afterwards  Eageniua  III)  ap.  Manri- 
qoez,  Ann.  Cist.  i.  393.  The  monks  of  St.  Anastasias  were  suffering  severely  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  site,  and  their  abbot  had  written  to  ask  St.  Bernard  whether 
under  sach  oiroum^tanceB  it  iiiiKht  not  be  lawful  to  consult  doctors  and  meet  disease 
by  medicine.  Bernard's  reply  e,vhorta  him  to  follow  after  righteousness,  bnt  he  adds, 
'  nilnime  competit  religioni  vestroe  tnedioinas  quaerere  oorporales,  sed  neque  expedlt 
salati.  Nam  de  viiibua  quidem  herbis,  et  quae  pauperes  deoeant,  interdum  aliqaid 
sumere  tolerabile,  et  hoc  allquundo  solet  Heri.  At  voro  species  emcre,  quaerere  medioos, 
aeoipere  potionos,  religioni  indecens  est  et  contrariam  puritati,  maximeqae  Ordinis 
QOfltri.  ■  .  .   Hae  enini  omnia  gentes  iuquirunt.' 

*'•  The  abbey  was  removed  to  its  later  site  on  the  river  Eure  In  East  Witton, 
Id  1156  by  Dake  Conao  of  Brittany,  with  the  consent  of  Uerraeus,  Hon  of  Akarias. 
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the  chapter  was  over,  to  hear  the  final  injunctions  of  the  abbot  vith 
regard  to  it.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  visit  in  person  that  year 
all  the  houBcs  of  Savigny  in  England.  If,  after  this,  he  should  find 
that  the  endowment  of  Fors  was  suflScient  to  support  an  abbey,  he 
was  to  give  it  to  the  abbot  of  Byland  as  a  daughter-house,  according 
to  the  decision  arrived  at  on  the  second  day  of  the  chapter.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  endowment  was  not  sufficient,  the  grant  was  to  be  left 
in  the  custody  of  Peter  for  the  use  of  Savigny.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  former  was  the  course  finally  decided  upon ;  but  before  anything 
had  been  done,  Guy,  prior  of  Savigny,  arrived  in  England  in  1147, 
bearing  the  letters  which  subjected  the  whole  order  to  Citeaux.  Roger 
of  Byland  dared  not  proceed  any  further  in  the  matter  until  he  knew 
whether  the  decision  with  regard  to  Fors  would  be  ratified,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  friends  whom  he  consulted  went  himself  to  Savigny  in 
1149  to  inquire.  The  answer  which  he  received  after  two  or  tliree 
days  eoniirmed  the  whole  transaction.  Still  dissatisfied,  Roger 
proceeded  to  Bernard,  and  from  him  obtained  the  simple  answer 
that  all  things  which  had  been  ordained  and  confirmed  by  the 
chapter  of  Savigny  would  be  ratified  by  that  of  Citeaux.  Finally, 
reassured  by  the  chapter  of  Citeaux  itself,  to  which  he  next  went, 
and  having  seen  the  abbey  of  Fors  or  Jervaulx  entered  in  the 
Cistercian  tables,  Roger  returned  home  and  straightway  ordered 
his  cellarer  to  put  the  better  bell  of  the  parish  church  in  a  cart  and 
send  it  to  Jervaulx.  This  was  done,  and,  prima  domtjiica  Quadra- 
gemnae^  Peter  and  his  companions  were  summoned  to  Byland  to 
attend  the  chapter  of  the  house.  The  ordinary  business  of  the 
meeting^'*  being  over,  Roger,  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  announced  to  them  that  their  long  period  of 
waiting  was  over,  and  that  he  had  chosen  for  them  an  abbot,  John 
of  Kingston,  one  of  the  monks  who  had  come  out  from  Calder  and 
been  in  Byland  from  the  beginning.  The  monks  arose  as  one 
man,  seized  tlit!  newly  appointed  abbot,  and  bore  liim  in  their 
arms  to  the  high  altar,  crying  Tm  c»  abhas  JorfvaUis,  They  then 
more  quietly  returned  to  the  chapter,  and  the  abbot  of  Byland, 
taldng  John  of  Kingston  by  the  right  hand,  placed  him  in  the  chair 
prepared  for  him,  saying,  K>]o  tv  mnjirmo  abbatem,  ct  tibi  committo 
citram  ammarum  et  regnum  abhatiac  Jorevall,  erntt  tola  substantiat 
pcrsonh  et  posscssionibu^  hahitiii  ct  hahendis,  tarn  in  tepnjKtraUbu4 
quam  in  spiritimHbiis,  sicut  SfrUt  abbat  SangtnaccHsis  illani  rwbit 
dedii.  He  then  delivered  to  him  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  with  a 
little  reliquary,  and  on  8  March,  115^.  after  nightly  vigils,  the  new 
abbot  and  his  twelve  brethren  went  forth  to  Jervaulx.*'* 

Sic  vinea   Cistercierms  pahnites   suos  per  universain   Angtiam 
dilatavit,^^^    The   number  of  the  regularly  constituted   abbeys  of 


"*  For  the  order  of  this  day  vide  MonumenU  Primitifa,  p.  105,  zv. 

»'*  Monoit.  V.  668  et  aeq..  Append.  I  to  VI.  "•  Henriquez,  Fatdc.  ii.  211. 
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the  order  in  this  country  had  in  1152  reached  that  of  fifty,  and  the 
period  of  the  Cistercian  settlement  in  England  may  be  Baid  to  close 
abruptly  in  that  year.  The  advance  had  become  too  rapid  to 
insure  the  observance  of  the  rule  in  all  its  purity,"^  and  in  1152 
the  movement  at  large,  though  in  no  way  arrested,  received  its 
first  check  in  the  decree  which  went  forth  from  Giteaux  that  no  more 
abbeys  of  the  order  should  be  founded.'*' 

Alice  M.  CSookb. 

*>'  Ord.  Vit.  Hist.  Eeeles.  viii.  26,  U.  p.  446.  '  Molti  ex  eomm  [scil.  Cist]  toate 
sitientes  hanseront.  .  .  .  Misti  bonis  hjpooritae  procedant  oandidis  sea  variis  ioda- 
mentis  amicti  homines  illudnnt  .  .  .  et  probates  ooenobitas,  qnanttun  ad  faUaees 
hominmn  obtatas  attinet,  despioabiliores  faoiont.' 

*'■  Instituta,  l.c.  p.  273,  Izxzri,  '  anno  ab  inoamationis  Domini  MCLII  statatom 
est  in  generali  capitalo  abbatnm,  ne  olterins  alioabi  oonstmeretarnoTaabbatiaoEdims 
nostri  neqae  aliqnis  alterins  religionis  per  subiectionem  nostro  ordini  sooietor.' 

This  check  was,  as  has  been  said,  merely  temporary.  For  the  remaining  aneiant 
abbeys  of  the  order  in  England,  see  the  map  facing  p.  625.  The  nunneries  are  thoe 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dugdale  (ed.  Caley)  simply,  one  only,  Codenham  in  Toifc- 
shire,  about  which  nothing  is  known,  having  been  omitted.  From  Dngdale's  list  of 
abbeys  one,  Clynnog  Fawr  on  Carnarvon  Bay,  has  been  left  out,  and  one,  Llantamam 
in  Monmouthshire,  doubtfully  inserted.  The  evidence  for  placing  Clynnog  Fawr 
among  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Wales,  even  for  a  short  period,  would  seem  insuffi- 
cient.   See  Orig.  Cist.  I.  xlix. 
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IN  studying  the  authorities  for  the  battle  of  Hastings,  I  have  been 
led  to  a  conclusion  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
occurred  to  any  ons.  It  is  that  William  of  Malmcsbury'a  '  Geata 
Regum  '  was  among  the  sources  used  by  Wace.  Neither  in  Korting's 
elaborate  treatise,  '  Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Roman  de  Rou,'  nor  in 
Andresen's  notes  to  his  weU-knowu  edition  of  the  *  Roman  '  (ii.  708), 
can  I  find  any  suggestion  to  this  effect.  Br.  Stubbs,  in  his  edition 
of  the  '  Gesta  Regum,'  dwells  on  tlie  popularity  of  the  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  does  not  inckide  Wace  among  the  writers 
who  availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Freeman,  though 
freciuently  compelled  to  notice  the  agreement  between  Wace  and 
William,  never  thought,  it  appears,  of  suggesting  the  theory  of 
derivation ;  uideed,  he  speaks  of  the  two  writers  as  independent 
witnesses,  when  dealing  with  one  of  these  coincidences.'  The 
more  one  studies  Wace,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the 
•  Roman  '  requires  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Based  on  a 
omgerieg  of  authorities,  on  tradition,  and  occasionally  of  course,  on 
the  poetic  invention  of  the  troxit'enr,  it  presents  a  whole  in  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  various  som'cos  of  the 
narrative.  Before  dealing  with  the  passage  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  '  Gesta  Regum '  must  have  been  known  to  Wace,  I 
will  glance  at  some  other  Coincidences.  We  have  first  the  alleged 
landing  of  William  at  Hastings  instead  of  Pevensey.  On  this  Mr. 
Freeman  observed : 

Venit  ad  Pevenesa,  says  the  Tapestry,  So  William  of  Poitiers  and 
William  of  .Jumi^gea.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  carelessly,  Plncido 
cursu  Ha^tingas  appulcnmt.  »So  Wace,  who  altogether  reverses  the 
geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings  and  go  to  Pevensey 
Bfierwards.' 

Here  WiDiam  of  Malmesbury,  who  was  probably  using  '  Haatingas  * 
as  loosely  as  when  he  applied  that  term  to  Battle,  appears  to  be 
responsible  for  the  inistabe  of  Wace,  who  may  have  tried  to  harmo- 
nise him  with  William  of  Jumiege^s  by  making  the  Normans  pro- 
ceed to  Pevensey  after  having  landed.      Take  again  the  hotly  dis- 


Norm.  Conq.  iii.  783. 


iii.  iO'i,  n  2. 
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puted  burial  of  Harold  at  Waltham. 
writes : 


On  this  question  Mr.  Freemaa 


William  of  Malmesbury,  after  saying  that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha, 
adds,  acccptum  itaque  ajyud  Waltham  sepelivit,  .  .  .  Wace  had  evidently 
heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  with  his  usual  discretion,  h©  avoided 
commifctiiig  himself,  but  he  distinctly  asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham.* 

This  then  is  another  coincidence  between  the  two  writers,  while, 
as  before,  Wace  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  conflict  of 
authorities.  On  yet  another  difficult  point,  the  accession  of  Harold, 
I  see  a  marked  agreement,  though  Mr.  Freeman  did  not.  Harol«l, 
according  to  William  of  Malmeabuiy,  extorta  a  2yri7idpibusjidg,arri- 
pnit  diadfiua,  and  diaileinate  fastiffiatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter  »e  tih 
IVillelmutu  coijiiuhtit.     Wace'a  version  runs : — 

Heraut  Id  ert  manant  ^  forz 
Se  fist  ^noindre  ^  coroner ; 
Unkes  al  due  n'en  volt  parler, 
Homages  prist  k  fSeltez 
Des  plus  riches  ^  des  ainz  nes. 

Not  only  is  the  attitude  of  Wace  and  William  towards  Harold's 
action  here  virtually  identical,  but  the  mention  of  his  exaction  of 
homage  seems  special  to  them  both. 

The  passages,  however,  on  which  I  would  specially  rest  my  case 
are  those  in  which  these  two  writers  describe  the  visit  of  Harold's 
spies  to  the  Norman  camp  before  the  battle  of  Hastings.  This 
legend  is  peculiar  to  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wace,  and  though 
it  may  be  suggested  that  they  had  heard  it  independently,  the 
correspondence — it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted — is  too  close  to  admit 
of  that  solution. 


William  of  Malmesbttry. 

Praemisit  tamen  qui  nu- 
tnerain  hostium  et  vires 
apocnlELrenttur. 


QnoB  intra  cnatra  liepre- 
bensos  Willelraus  circiun 
tentoria  duci.  mosque,  laif^s 
edulii»  pastos,  domino  iu- 
oolmnes  remit ti  jubet. 


Redexintes     percunctatur 
Haroldua  quid  reriini  apfMjr- 


Wace. 

Heraut  en  vein  dous  espies 
Por  eepier  quels  corapagnies 
E  qtianz  barons  e  quanz  armez 
Aneit  li  dus  od  sei  menez. 

la  esteient  a  I'ost  uenu, 
Quant  il  furent  aparceu 
A  Gnillaume  furent  mene, 
Fonueut  furent  espoente. 
Mais  c]uant  il  sout  que  il  quereient 
E  que  eofl  genz  esmer  ueneient. 
Par  to  9  les  tres  lea  fiat  mener 
E  tote  I'ost  lor  fist  mostrer; 
fiien  lea  fiat  paistre  e  abeurer, 
Pois  les  loissa  quites  aler, 
Nes  volt  laidir  ue  destorber. 

Qiiftut  il  vindrent  a  lor  eeignor, 
Del  due  distreut  mult  grant  enor. 

*  iii.  782. 
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tent :  illi,  verbis  aniplissimis 
dactoris  magnificam  coq£- 
dentiam  proseonti,  gerio  ad- 
didenint  pene  o nines  in  ex- 
ercitu  iEo  presbyterofl  videri, 
qiiod  totani  faciem  cum 
ntroque  labio  raaam  habe- 
rent ;  .  .  .  subrisit  rex  fatui- 
latem  referentium,  lepido  in- 
•ecntua  cachinno,  quia  non 
«88eiit  presbyteri,  seil  luilites 

ITBlidi,  armia  invicti. 
I  (§  a89). 


Un  dea  Engleis,  qui  out  veuz 
Les  Nomianz  toz  rea  e  tondux, 
Qaida  que  tuit  proaeire  fossent 
E  que  messes  clirinter  peT.is8entf 
Ear  tuit  erent  toudu  e  res, 
Ne  lor  esteit  gueruou  remes. 
CU  dist  a  Heraut  que  li  das 
Aneit  od  eei  proueies  plus 
Que  chevaliers  ne  altre  f^ent ; 
De  CO  se  menieillout  fonnent 
Que  tuit  ereut  res  e  tondu. 
E  Heraut  li  a  respoudu 
Que  CO  sunt  cheualiers  uaiilaxiz, 
Haidi  e  proz  e  cotubatoiiz. 
*N*ont  mie  barbes  ue  j^uernons,' 
Co  dist  Heraut,  '  com  nos  auona.' 

(U.  7101-84). 


^ 


The  story  is  just  one  of  those  that  William  of  Malmesbiu'y  would 
have  picked  up,  and  Wace  has  simply,  in  metrical  paraphrase, 
tracsferred  it  from  his  pages  to  his  own. 

Yet  another  story,  on  which  Mr.  Freeman  looked  with  some  just 
suspicion,  is  common  to  these  two  writers,  and  virtually  to  them 
alone.  It  is  that  of  '  the  contrast  between  the  way  in  which  the 
night  before  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  Normans  and  the  English  ' 
(iii.  760).  Wace,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  gives  us  the  same  account '  as 
William  *  in  more  detail,'  while  William  '  gives  us  a  shorter  account.' 
I  here  again  append  the  passages  side  by  side,  insisting  on  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Freeman  that  Wace  expands  the  story  *  in  more 
detail.' 


I  Itoqne  utrinqae  anlmosi 
daces  disponunt  acies.  .  .  . 
Angli,  ut  accepimuB,  totam 
noctem  insompnem  cantibua 
potibusque  dacentes. 


^, 


Contra  Normamu,  noote 
tota  oonfessioni  peccatoruni 
vacantes,  mane  Domlnico 
corpora  oommunicfirunt. 

(§§  241,  242.) 


This  brings   me   to 
of  the  '  Gesta  Begum.' 


Quant  la  bataille  dut  ioster, 
La  noit  auBUit,  c'oi  center, 
Fureut  Engleis  torment  baitie, 
Mult  riant  e  mtdt  enueiaie. 
Tote  noit  maingierent  e  burent, 
Ociquea  la  noit  en  lit  ue  jturent. 
Mult  los  veisBiesi  demener, 
Trepar  e  saillir  e  chanter. 

E  li  Normant  e  U  Pranceia 
Tote  noit  firent  oreisons 
E  ftirent  en  aftlictions. 
De  lor  pechiez  confes  ae  firent. 
As  proueires  les  regehirent, 
E  qiu  nen  out  proueires  pres, 
A  son  ueJsin  se  fist  confes. 

Qiiaiit  les  messes  fm'ent  chantees, 
Qui  bien  anatin  fiirent  tinees,  .  .  . 

(11.  7349-56,  7362-68,  7407-8.) 

the   key  of  the  position,  namely,  §  241 
We  may  divide  this  section  into  three 
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Buccessiye  parts :  (1)  the  deecription  of  tiie  way  in  whicli  ^ 
English  spent  the  night — ^which  ii3  repeated,  we  have  seen,  by 
Wace ;  (2)  the  array  of  the  English,  with  which  I  shall  deal  bebw; 
(S)  the  dismoonthig  of  Harold  at  the  foot  of  the  standard.  I  here  sub- 
join the  parallels  for  the  third,  calling  special  attention  to  tiie 
phrases  d'or  e  de  pierrea  (auro  et  lapidihus)  and  GidU.  pais  ede  vie- 
toire  Le  fist  porter  a  Vapostoire  {post  victoriam  papcte  mi^  WiUd- 
mus). 


Qtumt  Heraat  oat  tot  apreste 
E  90  qn'il  aolt  oat  oommande, 
Emni  les  Englek  est  aenaz, 
Lez  Testandui  est  descendaz. 
Lewine  e  Gaert  farent  od  lui, 
Frere  Heraut  foreut  andui, 
Assez  out  barons  enniron ; 
Heiant  fii  lez  son  gonfanon. 
Li  gonfanon  fa  mult  vaillanz, 
D'or  e  de  pierres  reluissanz. 
OoilL  pois  cele  viotoire 
Le  fist  porter  a  I'apostoire, 
For  mostrer  e  metre  en  memoire 
Son  grant  conquest  e  sa  grant  gloire. 

(IL  7868-66.) 

The  only  part  of  §  241  which  remains  to  be  dealt  with  is  the 
second.    The  two  passages  run  thus : — 


Bex  ipse  pedes  joxta  vex- 
iUum  stabat  com  fratribos, 
at,  in  commune  periculo 
aequato,  nemo  de  fitga  oogi- 
taret.  YexiUum  illud  post 
victoriam  papae  misit  WUlel- 
mus,  quod  erat  in  hominis 
pugnantis  figara,  auro  et 
lapidibus  arte  sumptuosa 
intexttun. 


Pedites  omnes  cum  bipen- 
nibus,  conserta  ante  se  sou- 
torum  testudine,  impenetra- 
bilem  cuneum  fociunt ;  quod 
profecto  illis  ea  die  saluti 
fciisset,  nisi  Normanni,  simu- 
lata  fuga  more  suo  confertos 
manipulos  laxassent. 

(§241.) 


Geldons  engleis  baches  portoent 
E  gisarmes  qui  bien  trenchoent ; 
Fait  orent  deuant  els  escuz 
De  fenestres  e  d'altres  fiiz, 
Deuant  els  les  orent  leuez, 
Comme  cleies  joinz  e  serrez  ; 
Fait  en  orent  deuant  closture, 
N'i  laissierent  nule  iointure. 
Par  one  Normant  entr'els  venist 
Qui  desconfire  les  volsist. 
D'escuz  e  d'ais  s'auironoent, 
Issi  deffendre  se  quidoent ; 
Et  s'U  se  fiissent  bien  tenu, 
la  ne  fussent  le  ior  nencu. 

(11.  7818-26.) 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  course,  observed  the  parallel,  but,  oddly 
enough,  missed  the  point.  He  first  quoted  the  lines  from  Wace, 
and  then  immediately  added  *  So  William  of  Malmesbury  '(iii.  764), 
thus  reversing  the  natural  order.  The  word  that  really  gave  me 
the  clue  was  the  escuz  of  Wace.  It  is  obvious  that,  here  as  else- 
where, it  must  mean  '  shield ; '  and  Mr.  Freeman  consequently  saw 
in  the  passage  an  undoubted  description  of  the  *  shield-wall ' 
(iii.  763).  Moreover,  the  phrase  lerer  escuz  is,  in  Wace,  a 
familiar  one,  describing  preparation  for  action,  thus,  for  instance : 
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Armes  saisir,  escuz  leuer. 

(11.  8030,  8033.) 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Freeman,  iindoubted 
difficulties  in  rendering;  the  passage  as  a  description  of  the  *  shield- 
wall/  just  as  there  are  in  taking  esaiz  to  mean  '  barricades  '  (iii. 
471).  The  result  was  that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  Mr,  Freeman 
gave  the  passage  two  contradictory  renderings  (iii.  471,  H5'd). 
Now,  starting  from  the  fact  that  the  disputed  passage  supported,  and 
also  opposed  both  renderings,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
represent  some  confusion  of  Wace'a  own.  He  had,  evidently,  him- 
self no  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  describing.  But  the  whole  con- 
fusion is  at  once  accounted  for  if  we  admit  him  to  have,  here  also, 
followed  William  of  Malmesbury.  His  escitz — otherwise  impossible 
to  explain — faithfulh'  renders  the  stcntn  of  William,  while  the  latter's 
Ustudo,  though  strictly  accurate,  clearly  led  him  astray.  The  fact 
is  that  William  of  Malmesbury  must  have  been  quite  familiar  with 
the  '  shield-wall,'  if  indeed  he  Iiad  not  seen  the  fyrd  actually  form- 
ing it."  Wace,  on  the  contrai-y,  living  later,  and  in  Normandy 
instead  of  England,  cannot  have  seen,  or  even  understood,  this 
famous  formation  with  whit-h  his  cavalry  fight  of  the  twelfth 
century  had.  nothing  in  common.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  his 
Lversion  should  betray  some  confusion,  though  his  Fait  en  orcnt 
rd€uant  closture  clearly  renders  William  of  Malmesbury's  cotiserta 
ante  ae  geutorum  testmUne.  There  is  no  question  as  to  Wilham's 
meaning,  for  a  testudo  of  shields  is  excellent  Latin  for  the  shield- 
wall  formed  by  the  Romans  against  a  flight  of  arrows.'^  Moreover, 
the  construction  of  AVilliam's  Latin  (coyiserta)  accounts  for  that  use 
by  Wace  of  the  pluperfect  tense  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  as 
proof  that  the  passage  must  describe  a  *  barricade.'  ^  That  Wace 
could,  occasionally,  be  led  astray  by  misunderstanding  his  authority, 
is  shown  by  his  taking  Harold  to  Abbeville,  after  his  capture  on  the 
French  coast,  a  statement  which  arose,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  opinion, 

*  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of  Jumieges  (iii.  224).' 
No  one,  I  think,  can  read  dispassionately  the  extracts  I  have  printed 
Bide  by  side,  without  accepting  the  explanation  I  offer  of  this  dis- 
puted passage  in  Wace,  namely,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  metrical, 

P  '  He  describes,  as  Mr.  Freeman  observed,  King  Henry  bidding  the  Eogliah  '  meet 
the  charge  of  the  Normn.n  linights  by  standing  firm  in  the  array  of  tlie  ancient  shield- 
wall '  (W.  Rufus.iLiU). 

*  Thus,  for  instance,  Liv'y  writes :  *  Testudo  est  cam  conglobnti  milites  et  scuta 
scutis  arete  inngentes,  invicem  se  protegunt,  et  ingrocntia  tela  def^ndtint:  Graeci 
at-vtuTTUT^iv  dicunt '  (jcxxiv.  39).  We  may  compare  the  passage  in  .Ethelred  of  Rievaux 
which  Mr.  Freeman  (iii.  764)  aptly  quotfd  in  illustration  of  William  of  Malmesbury'^ 

*  testndo : '  '  scatis  scuta  jangtintur,  lateribus  latera  consemcttir.' 
Ckmtemp.  Iiei\  March  ISilS,  p.  351. 
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elaborate,  and  somewhat  confased,  paraphrase  of  the   words  of 
William  of  Malmesbury. 

Passing  from  William  of  Malmesbury  to  the  Bayeax  Tapestry, 
we  find  a  general  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  Waoe's 
knowledge  of  it.  I  can  only,  like  others,  leave  the  point  undecided. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  narrative,  as  a  whole,  does  not  follow  the 
Tapestry  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  writer  of 
IL  8103-8138  had  not  seen  that  famous  work.  His  description  of 
the  Bcene  is  marvellously  exact,  and  the  Tapestry  phrase,  in  which 
Odo  coufortat  pueros — often  a  subject  of  discussion — is  at  once 
explained  by  his  making  the  jmeri  whom  Odo  '  comforted  '  to  be — 

Vaslez,  qui  al  hemeis  esteient 
E  le  heiTieis  garder  deueient. 

Of  these  varlets  in  charge  of  the  *  harness '  he  had  already  spoken 
(11.7963-7).  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  Wace,  as  a  canon  of 
Bayeux,  being  unacquainted  with  the  Tapestry  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
But  in  any  case  he  cannot  have  used  it,  as  we  do  ourselves,  among  his 
foremost  authorities. 

In  discussing  his  use  of  William  of  Jumieges,  we  stand  on  much 
surer  ground.  It  certainly  strikes  one  as  strange  that  in  mention- 
ing the  obvious  error  l>y  which  Wace  makes  Harold  receive  his 
wound  in  the  eye  early  in  the  tight  (1. 8185),  before  the  great  feigned 
Bight,  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  suggest  its  derivation  from  William  of 
Jumieges,  though  he  proceeds  to  add  (p.  771) : — 

I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William  of 
J  umi^ges,  followed  by  Orderic ;  Heraldits  ipse  in  primo  militum  progressu 
['  Congressu,'  Ord.]  vulneribus  letaliter  con/o^tts  occubuit. 

But  a  worse  instance  of  the  contradictions  involved  by  the 
patchwork  and  secondary  character  of  Ms  narrative  is  found  in  his 
statements  as  to  Harold's  arrival  on  the  field  of  battle.  '  Wace,' 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  *  makes  the  English  reach  St niac  on  Thursday 
night '  (p.  441).     So  lie  does,  even  adding  that  Harold 

fist  son  estandart  drecier 
Et  fist  son  gonfanou  ficMer 
Hoc  tot  dreit  ou  I'abeie 
De  la  Bataille  est  establio.     (11.  0985-8.) 

But  Mr.  Freeman  must  have  overlooked  the  very  significant  fact  that 
when  the  battle  is  about  to  begin,  Wace  tells  a  different  story,  and 
makes  Harold  only  occupy  the  battle-field  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

Ueraut  soat  que  Normant  vendreient 

E  que  par  main  se  combatreient : 

Un  champ  out  par  matin  porpris, 

Ou  il  u  toz  sea  Engleis  mis. 

Par  in  a  tin  tea  list  toz  armer 

E  a  bataille  conreer,         (IL  7768-72.) 
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I  have  b'ttle  doubt  that  he  here  follows  William  of  Jumieges 
([HercUdus]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  mane)  and  that  he  VfOfi  thus  led 
to  contradict  himself. 

Mr.  Freeman  had  a  weakness  for  Wace,  and  did  not  conceal  it : 
he  insisted  on  the  poet's  *  honesty.'  But  *  honesty '  is  not  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  battle,  it  is  not  allowable  to  slur 
over  Wace's  imperfect  knowledge.  Mr.  Freeman  admits  that 
'  probably  he  did  not  know  the  ground,  and  did  not  take  in  the 
distance  between  Hastings  and  Battle  '  (p.  762).  But  he  charitably 
suggests  that '  it  is  possible  that  when  he  says  en  im  tertre  a'estut  li 
du8  he  meant  the  hill  of  Telham,  only  without  any  notion  of  its 
distance  from  Hastings.'  But,  in  spite  of  this  attempt  to  smooth 
over  the  discrepancy,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Wace's  narrative 
with  that  of  Mr.  Freeman.  The  latter  makes  the  duke  deliver  his 
speech  at  Hastings  and  then  march  with  his  knights  to  Telham 
and  there  arm.  But  Wace  imagined  that  they  armed  in  their 
quarters  at  Hastings  {Issi  mnt  as  tentea  ale),  and  straightway 
fought.  The  events  immediately  preceding  the  battle  are  far  more 
doubtful  and  difficult  to  determine  than  could  be  imagined  from 
Mr.  Freeman's  narrative,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  Wace's 
version.  I  have  shown  that  his  account  is  not  consistent,  as  to  tbe 
movements  of  Harold,  while  as  to  the  topography,  *  his  primary 
blunder,'  as  Mr.  Freeman  terms  it,  *  of  reversing  the  geographical 
order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings  and  thence  go  to  Peven- 
sey,'  together  with  his  obvious  ignorance  of  the  character  and  position 
of  the  battle-field,  must,  of  course,  lower  our  opinion  of  his  accu- 
racy, and  of  the  value  of  the  oral  tradition  at  his  disposal.  Honest 
and  industrious,  no  doubt,  he  was,  but  the  tendency,  however  un- 
conscious, to  treat  him  as  an  original  authority  for  the  events  of 
the  Gonquest,  iias^  I  think,  been  carried  too  far. 

J.  H.  Round. 
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The  Security  of  Copyholders  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries 


AMONG  the  *  Notes  and  Docaments '  of  the  April  nmnber  of  this 
Beyibw  is  a  criticism  by  Professor  Ashley  of  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  me  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Historical  Society  * 
for  1892.  The  origin  of  this  contribution,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
introduction  to  the  inquisition  into  inclosures  of  1517,  was  a  con- 
tention raised  by  Professor  Ashley  before  the  British  Association  in 
1890,  and  in  the  'Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,'  that  the  inclosing  movement  of  the  years  1450  to  1550^ 
involved  '  the  actual  dispossession  of  the  copyhold  or  customary 
tenants  by  their  manorial  lords.'  That  this  alleged  dispossession 
was  within  the  law  rested  upon  the  further  assertion  that  'the  mass 
of  copyholders '  had  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  no  legal  security.' 
While  thus  limiting  his  proposition,  Professor  Ashley  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  moment  or  manner  in  which,  during  the  period,  legal 
security  previously  non-existent  came  into  being ;  who  constituted 
the  minority  which,  apparently,  enjoyed  it,  or  who  '  the  mass '  to 
whom  it  was  denied.  In  my  introduction  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
from  medieval  jurists,  from  cases  in  the  royal  courts  and  from 
manonal  records,  that  customary  tenants  or  copyholders  had  already 
long  enjoyed  considerable  security,  both  through  the  effective  agency 
of  the  manorial  courts  as  anciently  constituted,  and  from  the  court 
of  chancery,  while  in  1467,  at  any  rate,  that  is,  soon  after  the 
agricultural  revolution  had  set  in,  they  received  additional  protec- 
tion from  the  common  law  courts.  The  evictions  accompanying 
the  inclosing  movement  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  evictions  of 
copyholders  or  customary  tenants.  To  the  legal  argument  both  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  copyholders'  security  and  as  to  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  courts,  Professor  Ashley  has  not  even  attempted 
a  reply.  The  object  of  this  supplementary  paper  is  to  show  how 
greatly  I  had  understated  my  case.* 

Since  publishing  the  paper  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  have 

I  I  propose  to  deal  with  Mr.  Ashley's  minor  oritioisms  in  a  preface  to  the  instalment 
of  the  Inquisition  of  1517  contained  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
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had  access  to  the  documents  of  the  Star  Cham1>er  and  of  the 
Court  of  Requests  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The 
papers  of  the  Court  of  Requests  have  never  before,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, been  examined.  The  documents  consist  of  the  pleadings 
and  proceedings  in  actions  heard  before  these  two  tribunals.  In  the 
case  of  the  Court  of  Requests  the  judgments  arti  fi-equently,  though 
by  no  means  in  ail  instances,  preserved.  The  earliest  belong  to  the 
years  1491-2.  The  judgments  of  the  Star  Chamber  have  perished. 
For  the  purpose  in  hand,  however,  the  judgments  are  not  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  records  of  both  these  courts  are  crowded 
with  cases  invoKiug  the  rights  of  customary  tenants  generally  ;  and 
as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  tenants  were  as  a  rule  the  plaintiffs, 
it  is  clear  that  these  courts  were  not  regarded  as  ineffective.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  origin  or  eouBtitutional 
character  of  these  jurisdictions.  ()f  the  two,  that  of  the  Court  of 
Re(|uest8  was  in  respect  of  copyholders  the  more  direct.  Its  judges 
were  at  first  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  '  appoynted  for  the 
heryng  of  power  mennes  causes  in  the  kyngea  courte  of  Requestes.* ' 
A  manuscript  list  shows  them  to  have  numbered  fifteen  in  1529. 
In  1552  there  were  eight  commissioners,  in  lieu  of  whom  two 
'  Masters  of  Requests '  appear  to  have  been  substituted  in  1553.' 
The  jurisdiction  in  copyhold  cases  exercised  by  the  Star  Chamber 
was,  I  apprehend^  founded  upon  the  statute  of  1187,  which  speciiied 
'  greate  riotts  and  unlawful!  assemblez  '  as  within  its  cognisance. 
Such  riots  were  a  constant  incident  of  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  common  claimed  by  manorial  tenants.  In  addition,  the 
privy  council  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  these  special  com- 
mittees of  privy  councillors,  interposed  an  occasional  protective 
authority  both  before  the  establishment  of  the  two  courts  Eind 
after,  perhaps  when  there  was  a  glut  of  business  before  the  courts 
and  immediate  action  was  desirable.' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  contemporaneously  with  these 
two  jurisdictions,  those  of  the  common  law  courts,  at  any  rate  after 
1467,  and  of  the  court  of  chancery  were  also  actively  enforced  for 
the  protection  of  aggrieved  copyholders.  Upon  this  I  have  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  elsewhere.''  The  practical  need  for  other  extraordinary 
tribunals  appears  both  from  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1487,  Pro 
camera  stellnta  (3  H.  "S1I,  c,  1),  and  from  the  language  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  the  course  of  their  pleadings.     The  act  enumerates  jury- 

>  MS-  Kccord  Offic«.  Court  o(  Requests.     Orders  and  Decrees,  ix.  U. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  170. 

*  lhi«  appears  from  n  pleading  in  'The  Inlialiitants  of  Thingden  v.  Mulsbo,'  an 
action  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  ot  Henry  VUI,  which 
niontions  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  ordering 
Mulsho  to  throw  down  his  inclosurea.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  word 
'  oounoil '  is  here  used  loosely.    Cp.  Nicolas,  rii.  124.  2123,  <bc. 

*  Transactioti^  of  Du  Itoyal  Historical  Society.  1892,  pp.  23H-247. 
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packing,  bribery,  aud  intimidation  as  attendant  mischiefs  upon  the 
practice  of  the  common  law  before  the  judges  of  assize.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  Draycote  urge  upon  the  Star  Chamber  in  1516,  the  lord 
the  manor  being  the  defendant,  that  *  thei  are  not  able  nor  of  power 
nor  yet  dare  not  sue  for  their  remedie  in  the  premisses  and  cott- 
tinue  in  your  aeid  eountie  for  fere  of  their  lyves.'  *  In  a  replicati 
by  the  parishioners  of  Hedor  Ossbv  and  Asby  against  an  incloi 
landlord,  they  allege,  '  To  that  he  saithe  that  all  the  paryssneno 
of  Hedor  Osby  and  Asby  do  not  compleyn  upon  hym,  the  truthe 
they  dar  not.'  ^  So  the  plaintiffs  against  the  Seynt  Johns,  father 
and  son,  allege  to  the  Court  of  Requests  that  '  they  ben  not  ab 
nor  of  power  to  trye  with  the  seid  Sir  John  Seynt  John  and  Ohuei 
beinge  gentilraen  of  greate  londea  possessions  and  substaunce  and 
in  greate  eatimacyon  and  auctoryte  in  the  countre  ther  for  ther 
remedie  by  the  due  course  of  your  commen  lawes.' "  These  extra- 
ordinary tribunals  got  rid  of  intimidation  by  dispensing  with  juries. 
Interrogatories  were  framed,  administered  viva  voce  by  special  com- 
missioners, usually  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
evidence  reported  to  the  courts,  upon  which  they  gave  judgmen 
Poor  complainants  derived  the  further  benefit  of  being  protectei 
against  the  corruption  both  of  the  judges  and  counsel  which,  if  we 
are  to  beheve  contemporary  witnesses,  was  prevalent  in  the  common 
law  courts. 

There  was  yet  another  mode,  exceptional  indeed  and  wholly 
irregular,  by  which  tenants  might  have  redress,  at  least  so  long 
the  jealous  vigilance  of  Cromwell  was  dominant  in  the  state,  Thii 
was  the  direct  interference,  by  way  of  what  is  calk'd  in  Eussi 
extra-legal  proceedings  '  administrative  action,'  on  the  part  of  the 
king  or  his  ruling  ministers.  Among  the  domestic  papers  of  1538,' 
is  a  letter  from  Edward,  earl  of  Derby,  in  reply  to  one  from  Crom- 
well. A  complaint  had  reached  Cromwell  and  the  king  that  Derby 
had  evicted  seven  tenants  on  his  Ellesmere  estate,  and  the  sugges- 
tion had  evidently  been  made  that  dislike  to  loyal  subjects  had 
prompted  his  action.  The  answer  of  the  earl  was  a  justiiication  on 
the  ground  of  riot,  gaol -breaking,  and  complicity  with  murder.  But 
the  government  took  the  evidence  of  the  evicted  persons  themselveSj 
and  in  doing  so  made  careful  inquiries  into  their  tenures.  Th 
depositions  remain,  in  which  each  tenant  admits  that  '  he  hathe  no 
copie  indenture  ner  other  writing  of  the  tenement  that  he  holdetli 
of  the  said  erle,  but  that  he  dothe  occupie  the  said  tenement  with 
thappurtenaunces  at  the  said  Lordes  pleasyr.'     We  may  note 

'  MS.  Record  Office.  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  xiji.  83. 

'  IbuJ.,  bundle  22,  No.  153.     Similar  language  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Swart 
and  Thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  plaintiffs  i^ainst  an  inoloaing  landlord.    MS.  Record  Office,* 
Star  Oiumbcr  Proceedings,  bundle  20,  No.  469. 

*  MS.  Record  Office,  Coui'l  of  Bequests,  bundle  7,  No.  10. 

'  Gairdner,  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  xiii.  i.  .334,  ii. 
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passing  the  distinetion  taken  between  tenancy  by  copy  and  *  at 
pleasure/  It  is  scarcely  credible  but  that  Cromwell,  between  whom 
and  the  territorial  nobles  little  love  was  lost,  contemplated  further 
proceedings  had  illegality  been  committed  by  the  eviction  of  tenants 
by  copy  or  by  lease.  Similar  powers  of  Rummary  interference 
between  landlord  and  tenant  were  entrusted  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  in  1537  to  inquire  into  the  disturbed  state  of  Lanca- 
shire.'" These  occurrences  well  illustrate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
observation  that  '  never  did  any  ^'overnment  strain  the  legislation 
more  resolutely  in  their  [the  labouring  classes']  favour.'  " 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Bequests 
and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  all  the  various  methods  by  Avhich  a 
tyrannical  lord  could  oppress  his  customary  tenants  are  seen  to  have 
been  practised.  Of  these  the  first  and  most  ob'vioua  is  that  of 
direct  eviction  from  copyhold.  Now  if  the  cii.stomary  tenants  and 
copyholders,  for  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  matter,  possessed  no 
legal  security,  the  elaborate  pleadings  which  remain  to  us  in  these 
cases  have  no  meaning.  An  evicted  copyholder  plaintiff  would  be 
homhinitm  in  i^rtio.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  would  be 
enough  to  raise  a  demurrer  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
dispute,  except  that  the  Star  Chamber  would  summarily  punish 
all  persons  guilty  of  *  unlawful  assemblies  *  gathered  to  vindicate 
rights  which  had  no  existence.  But  no  such  record  of  procedure 
is  to  he  found.  On  the  contrary,  where  aggressions  upon  such 
tenants  were  matter  of  complaint,  a  plea  to  the  substance  of  the 
charges  is  regularly  filed  by  the  defendants.  This  fact  and  the 
points  taken  in  the  pleadings  themselves,  show  the  limitations 
recognised  as  confining  the  lord's  manorial  rights. 

The  first  illustration  I  will  take  is  the  complaint  before  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1516  by  the  inhabitants  of  Draycote  and  Stoke 
Gtfford,  Somerset  against  Sir  John  Rodney,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.'^  I  pass  by  the  minor  charges,  such  as  inclosure 
of  common  laud,  stoppage  of  right  of  way,  allowing  houses  to  fall 
to  decay  contrary  to  the  statutes,  and  so  forth.  The  point  here  at 
issue  is  the  eviction  of  copyholders.  This  was  alleged  against  Sir 
John  as  lord.  What  was  his  answer?  That  a  man  may  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own,  and  that  complainants  had  no  Iocn»  ittandi  ? 
No.  He  advanced  the  justification  which  had  been  demanded  by 
the  common  law  courts  as  long  before  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.'-'' 
'  As  to  the  taldng  awey  of  the  seid  house,  the  seid  sur  John  seieth 
that  the  seid  John  holdeth  the  same  tenement  which  lieth  in  Stoke 
of  the  seid  snr  John  by  copie  of  courte  Rnlle  where  the  custnrae  is 
that  noo  tenaunt  shal  make  noo  vnder  tenaunt  without  licence  of 


'•  Ibid,  xii-  302.  "  Hut.  of  Engl,  ii.  449. 

'*  MS.  Record  Office,  Star  Chamber  Vrocrediims,  xiii,  83  fol. 
"  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  2li,  215. 
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the  lord  upon  payne  of  forfeiture.'     This  custom  the  complainant 
had,  he  averred,  broken,  and  this  was  his  warrant  for  the  re-entiy. 
In  1548  a  complaint  was  laid  before  the  Court  of  Bequests  by 
sundry  'tenauntes  and  inhabitants'   of  the  manor  of  Abbot's 
Bipton,  Hunts,  which  had  recently  been  granted  by  the  crown  to 
Sir  John  Beynt  John,  having  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
dissolved  abbey  of  Bamsey.'^    Numerous  acts  of  tyranny  were 
alleged  against  the  lord,  amongst  them  forcible  entry  upon  the 
tenancies  of  the  petitioners.    I  cite  this  case  especially  because  it 
is  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, which  will  presently  be  noticed,  in  which  an  allusion  is 
made  to  the  phrase  '  at  the  will  of  the  lord,'  indicating  copyhold 
tenure,  which  suggested  Professor  Ashley's  contention.     It  is  just 
such  an  exception  as  proves  the  rule.    In  the  course  of  a  long 
plea,  all  of  which  was  superfluous  if  the  copyholders  had  no  legal 
security,  Sir  John  Seynt  John  answers,  *  The  said  defendant  per- 
ceyvinge  the  said  complaynauntez  to  contynewe  in  their  obstynatye 
and  perverse  mynd  discharged  the  said  complaynauntes  from  their 
occupacion  of  their  severall  ffermes  beynge  but  his  tenauntez  at 
wyll.    And  vpon  the  regresse  of  the  said  complaynauntez  the  said 
defendant  hath  pursewed  one  Accion  of  trespa^  agaynst  them  at 
the  kynges  commen  la  we  as  lawfull  it  was  and  ys  for  him  to  do.' 

Now  the  point  of  Sir  John'Ei  answer  is  not  that  they  could  be 
evicted  because  they  were  copyholders,  but  because  they  were  not 
copyholders.  The  Court  of  Bequests  decided,  after  an  examination 
of  the  manorial  rolls  from  the  time  of  Bichard  II,  conducted  by 
Nicholas  Luke,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  de- 
fendant's case  was  good,  and  that  the  copyhold  titles  claimed  by 
the  complainants  were  not  immemorial,  an  essential  condition,  as 
Littleton  '^  tells  us,  of  a  copyhold,  but  had  for  the  most  part  been 
fraudulently  granted  by  the  last  abbot  about  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monastery,  '  soo  that  there  was  no  matier  of  sub- 
staunce  brought  before  the  said  counsaille  to  approve  the  said 
copies  graunted  vnto  the  said  complaynauntes  to  bee  of  any  force 
or  strength  in  the  lawe.'  The  extracts  from  the  court  rolls  given  in 
the  proceedings  fully  justify  this  finding.  Upon  the  point  of 
creation  of  copyholds  the  law  was  clear,  even  in  the  absence  of 
fraudulent  intention.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  act  of  1648  '  for  the 
assuraunce  to  the  tenauntes  of  Grauntes  and  Leases  made  of  the 
Buke  of  Somerset's  demesne  Londes,'  as  follows :  '^ — 

Whereas  of  tniethe  noe  cnstome  or  usage  can  or  maye  by  the  la  was  of 
this  Bealme  be  annexed  or  knytt  to  any  meases  landes  tenementes  or 
hereditamentes  letten  or  to  be  letten  by  coppye  of  Court  Bolle  to  anye 
person  or  persons,  albeyt  those  Wordes  secundum  consuetudinem  manerii 

'*  MS.  Beoord  Office,  Ooort  of  Beqaests,  Mr.  Hunt's  Calendar,  bundle  7,  No.  10. 
'»  Tenures,  §  73.  '•  2  A  8  E.  VI,  o.  12. 
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be  rehersed  and  expressed  in  the  said  Court  Boll©  or  Coppie  thereof  bad  or 
made,  excepte  that  the  same  meases  landes  tenementes  or  other  heredita- 
mentes  so  letten  be  olde  Customarieor  Coppiholde  Landes,  and  have  bjme 
used  by  all  the  tyme  whereof  raemorye  of  man  ys  Dot  to  the  contrarie  to 
be  letten  or  deraysed  by  coppy  of  Court  Rolle,  or  other  wise  at  the  will  of 
the  Lorde  accordinge  onto  the  Custome  of  the  said  Honnor  or  Manor-  And 
for  that  caase,  stiche  and  those  leases  dcmysea  and  grauntes  made  or  to 
be  mode  for  terme  of  lyfeorlyvesbycoppyeofCourte  Rolle  of  demeane  or 
barton  landes  or  other  the  said  landes,  and  not  being  olde  customarie  or 
coppieholde  Landes,  nor  having  any  lyverey  or  season  of  the  same,  byne 
by  the  lawes  of  this  Realme  of  noo  better  force  then  leases  made  or  to  be 
made  onlye  for  and  daringe  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  leassors  and 
grauntors  thereof,  at  and  by  the  common  lawe. 

[Por  the  same  reason  special  acta  of  parliament  had  been  passed  in 
1544  and  1545,  authorising  the  creation  of  copyholds  on  lands 
previously  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Walsingham  and  upon 
Honnslow  Heath. '^  It  will  be  obaerved  that  the  act  of  1548  recites 
the  customary  phrase  '  at  the  will  of  the  lord '  as  a  mark  of  fltability 
of  tenure,  distinguishing  tenancies  with  which  it  is  associated  from 
mere  common  law  tenancies  at  will.  And  the  tenants  of  Abbot's 
Kipton,  in  a  replication,  themselves  plead  it  in  the  same  sense. 
They 

'seyen  and  euery  of  them  aeith  that  the  seid  coraplaynauntes  and  their 
Auncestores  and  all  they  whois  estate  they  have  in  the  premisses  tyme 
out  of  mynde  haue  peasablie  vside  and  accustomyde  tohaue  bolde  occupye 
and  inioye  the  same  severallie  by  oopie  of  courte  roll  to  them  or  their 
heirea  in  fee  simple  fee  taile  for  terme  of  hffe  or  lyves  or  yerea  at  the  will 
of  the  lorde  of  the  same  premissez  for  the  tyme  beinge  in  manere  and 
forme  as  in  their  seid  bill  of  compleynte  ia  allegide.'* 

The  politic  tenderness  of  the  courts  towards  tenants  is  shown 
in  the  protection  extended  even  to  those  whose  claim  to  be  copy- 
holders proved  unsound.  The  Court  of  Requests  in  giving  judgment 
:or  the  defendant  Seynt  Johns,  notwithstanding  that  the  com- 
ants  had  even  committed  waste  upon  their  holdings,  stipulated 
it  leases  for  terms  of  years  at  reasonable  rents  should  be  gi*anted 
to  them  and  that  their  goods,  taken  under  distress,  should  be 
delivered  up.'* 

There  is  one  other  case  with  which  I  have  met  where  appeal 


"  35  H,  VIII,  c.  13.  '  A  byll  concemyng  the  houses,  tenementea  <&  landea  lying  in 
WBlsyiigham  to  be  letten  by  copy,  which  late  were  belonging  to  the  Pryorj','  and 
37  11.  VIII,  c.  2  :  *  An  Acte  for  the  particon  of  Hounsloo  Heath.'  A  very  curioas  ease 
{Aysshe  and  others  v.  Slannynge)  was  brought  into  the  Court  of  ReiiuestB  about  1560, 
in  which  it  ia  imputed  to  the  defendant  that  he  fraudclently  granted  copies  of  non- 
cuBtomary  lands,  intending  afterwards  to  evict  the  tenants  on  the  ground  of  invalid 
title.     MS.  Record  Oitice,  Mr.  Hunt's  Calendar,  bundle  16,  No.  104. 

'*  For  the  history  and  significance  of  the  phrase  '  at  the  will  of  the  lord,*  see  Tram, 
of  the  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  1S02.  pp.  219-21. 

'»  MS.  Record  Office,  Court  of  Recjuests,  Decrees  dc,  vii.  241, 
VOL.  VUl. — NO.  XXXn.  TY 
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is  made  to  *  the  wiU  of  the  lord.'  It  confirms  in  the  strongest 
manner  Coke's  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  referring  to  the 
*  commencement  of  the  tenant's  title.' "  For  the  usual  position 
of  parties  is  in  this  case  reversed.  The  abbot  of  Peterborough 
as  lord  of  the  manor  brings  a  complaint  into  the  Star  Chamber 
against  one  John  Power  and  others,  copyholders  of  Peterborough, 
for  that  •  they  wold  not  suffer  him  to  keape  ony  cattell  in  the 
same  ground  beyng  his  owne  propur  groiMid,  very  soyle  and 
freehold.*  Instead  of  the  lord  evicting  the  copyholders,  the  copy- 
holders were  evictmg  the  lord,  the  defendants  '  all  beyng  tenauntes 
but  att  the  wyll  of  your  seyd  oratour,'  ^'  with  the  exception  of 
one  freeholder.  Here,  apparently,  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  revive  the 
plea  overruled  by  Danby,  C.  J.,  in  1467."  But  if  it  were  rehed 
on,  there  was  no  need  for  the  abbot  to  bring  his  complaint  at  all 
He  had  only  to  evict  the  commoners,  and  their  resistance  would 
have  been  punishable  either  by  the  Star  Chamber  or  at  common 
law.  In  fact,  however,  I  conceive  the  plea  that  the  defendanta 
were  tenants  at  will  not  to  refer  to  their  copyhold  tenures  at  all, 
but  to  the  rights  of  common  which  they  were  alleged  to  be  asserting 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lord.  The  doctrine  that  the  wastes,  to  which 
the  fen  in  dispute  is  specifically  mentioned  as  belonging,  were  part 
of  the  lord's  demesne,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  was,  as  we 
know  from  Fitzherbert,  now  fully  established.  With  regard  to  the 
land  in  dispute,  then,  the  defendants  were  tenants  at  will  at  common 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  freeholder,  who  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Merton.^^ 

I  will  conclude  this  point  with  another  Star  Chamber  case  of 
the  alleged  eviction  of  copyholders.  This  was  brought  by  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Eglesden,  Sussex,  in  1545,  agaijist  John 
Palmer,  the  grantee  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  Sion 
to  which  it  had  belonged.''^  The  defendant  was  accused  of  conduct 
recoiling  the  famous  Sutherland  clearances.  He  had  pulled  down 
or  burnt  the  copyholders'  houses,  cleaned  the  tenants  off  the  land, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  pastures.  His  defence  was  not  that  he 
had  exercised  the  right  which  all  lords  are  now  asserted  to  have  en- 
joyed against  theii-  copyhold  tenants,  but  a  plea  to  the  substance  of 
the  charges.  He  admitted  that  the  tenants  held  by  copy  of  court  roll 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and 

=°  Covipl.  Copyh.  §  xxxii. 

•'  MS.  Kecord  Office.  Star  Cltamber  Proctedingt,  handle  24,  No.  113.  I  have  not 
found  the  statement  of  defence.  The  name  of  the  abbot  is  not  given  in  the  statemeat 
of  claim,  nor  tho  dat« ;  but  there  are  grounds,  on  the  uuthority  of  Gunton's  Hittory  of 
the  Church  of  Peterborough,  for  lixing  the  date  at  about  1510,  during  the  abbacy  of 
Hichard  Kirton,  who  was  stated  to  have  overcharged  this  common  (tlie  Burgh  Fen)  bj 
grazing  1,500  sheep  upon  it.     Ibid.  p.  5(3. 

«  Trans,  of  the  Boyal  Hist.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  240-2. 

«  20  H.  Ill,  0.  4.     Tram,  of  tht  Eoyal  Hist.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  255,  268. 

*•  MS.  Record  OfBce,  Star  CJtamber  Proceedingsy  vi.  181. 
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treated  the  admission  as  an  acknowledgoient  of  their  claim  to 
security,  for  he  explains  that  he  had  first  agreed  with  the  com- 
plainants for  an  exchange  of  the  lands  and  houses  occupied  by 
them.  Having  received  good  consideration,  they  had  made 
default  in  carrying  out  a  contract  which  he  represents  to  have 
been  perfectly  free  and  bona  ^/ide.  Concurrently  with  the  case 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  another  tenant  was  petitioning  the  Court  of 
Bequests  in  the  same  matter,  and  its  judgment  has  been  preserved.** 
From  this  it  would  appeal*  that  the  defence  was  substantially  true  ; 
but  favourable  terms  were  decreed  for  the  complainant.  It  is  evident 
that  m  these  disputes  the  stubbornness  of  the  copyholders  was 
strengthened  by  the  favour  they  looked  for  from  the  king's  extra 
ordinary  tribunals-  This  expectation  even  manifests  itself  in  the 
language  of  the  pleadings. 

That  the  landlords  recognised  the  fact  that  copyholders'  titles 
were  a  legal  security  against  arbitrary  eviction  is  to  be  inferred 
from  a  charge  not  infrequently  recurring,  that  of  obtaining  their 
*  copies '  from  the  copyhold  tenants  by  fi'aud  or  violence.  Clearly 
this  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  indeed  were  the  copies  them- 
selves, if  these  documents  were  of  no  avail  in  the  courts.  The 
charge  was  brought  by  the  tenants  of  Draycote  agamst  Sir  John 
Kodney  in  1516,  and  indignantly  repudiated  by  him  as  *  very 
Blauderous,'  which  it  could  not  well  have  been  had  mere  waste  paper 
been  in  question.  So  it  was  alleged  against  Sir  John  Seynt  Job  ft 
that  '  maney  wer  compellyed  to  surrender  and  gyve  up  thayr  copyes 
by  threttcs  and  manysshynges.'  ^  In  1553  a  like  complamt  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Requests  agauist  the  steward  of  the  crown 
manor  of  Dovercourt.  '  They  compelled  us  to  deljoier  vnto  them 
our  old  copies  to  make  the  newe  by.  And  nowe  we  cannot  haue 
nor  yet  obteyne  neyther  our  old  copies  nor  newe  in  vii.  or  viii.  yeres 
together,  nor  yet  the  sight  of  the  court  rolles  &  by  that  moanes 
some  have  lost  part  of  their  landes.'  ^'  It  is  for  those  who  deny  the 
validity  in  law  and  equity  of  copyhold  titles  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  these  proceedings.  The  vigour  with  which  the  copyholders 
asserted  their  rights  is  a  striking  feature  of  these  disputes.  The 
lords  could  not  always  even  control  the  independence  of  manorial 
juries.  In  1537  a  complaint  was  laid  in  the  Star  Chamber  by  Lord 
Braye,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Houghton,  Beds,  against  his  copy- 
hold tenants.  They  had  asserted  a  right  to  a  fee  simple  interest  in 
ancient  demesne,  and  had,  for  reasons  which  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  gone  before,  refused  to  produce  their  copies.  The  jury  of 
the  manor  court  had  found  in  favour  of  their  claims,  and  the  lord 

**  MS.  Becoid  Office,  Court  of  Beciaests,  vii.  250-1.    The  manuscript  is  decayed 
in  parts. 

*•  Answers  to  interrogatories,  Cos.  supr.  cit. 
_f  MS.  Beoord  Office,  Court  of  KequeatB,  Mr.  Hunt's  Caletidar,  bundle  20,  No.  168, 

Y   T  2 
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was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from 
which,  apparently  in  consequence  of  delays,  he  removed  his  case  to 
the  Star  Chamber."  The  tenants  of  Abbotts  Ripton,  according  to 
Sir  John  Seynt  John,  *  procured  one  commen  purse  to  be  ordeyaed 
to  geyther  one  common  stock  to  thent^nt  obstynatlye  to  defend  their 
pernerse  and  ffroward  appetitez  and  to  enioye  their  voyde  coppie 
holdes  maugre  of  the  lordes  hedd.'  On  the  whole  they  may  be 
regarded  as  having  conducted  their  struggle  of  two  years  to  a  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory  issue. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  obstinate  litigation  with  which 
I  have  met  was  a  series  of  contests  maintained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Thingden,  Northants,  against  the  lord  of  the  manor,  John 
Mnlsho.  It  must  be  premised  that  this  person  was  a  man  of  some 
imixirtance.  He  was  high  sheriff  of  his  county  in  1520.  In  1481 
or  1482  he  had  succeeded  to  this  jiroperty  and  had  at  once  proceeded 
to  inclose.  The  inhabitants  then  obtained  a  decree  from  the  privy 
council  ordering  him  to  throw  down  his  inclosures.^  About  1526 
he  seized  the  copyhold  of  one  Henry  Selby,  *  a  husbandman,'  on  the 
plea  of  breach  of  custom  of  the  manor  with  regard  to  admittance 
and  fine.  Selby  brought  a  case  in  the  Star  Chamber  claiming  a 
copyhold  estate  of  fee  simple.  An  award  was  made  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mulsho,  Selby  refused  to  perform.  The  cause  of  Selb/a 
contumacy  seems  to  have  been  the  demand  by  Mulsho,  as  lord  of 
fhe  manor,  of  a  fine  which  Selby  considered  unreasonable  for  his 
admittance  to  the  share  of  the  copyhold  lands  claimed  by  him.  In 
1528  Selby  sued  Mulsho  upon  this  gi'ound  in  the  Court  of  Requests. 
Mulsho  proved  the  fine  to  be  customary  and  reasonable.  Selby 
continuing  his  refusal  to  pay  the  fine,  Mulsho  entered  on  hia  copy- 
hold. Upon  a  re-entry  by  Selby,  Mulsho  brought  a  common  law 
action  for  trespass  at  Northampton  and  obtained  judgment  with 
cofita.  In  1529  Selby  brought  an  action  against  Mulsho  in  chancery 
before  Sir  Thomas  More.  More  issued  a  commission  to  Edward 
Mountague,  serjeant-at-law,  and,  strangely  enough,  steward  of  the 
manor  of  Thingden,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.  In  1530 
Mountague  awarded  the  copyhold  in  dispute  to  Selby  upon  payment 
of  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  Selby,  refusing  payment,  was  committed 
by  More  to  the  Fleet  prison  for  a  fortnight.  Selby  next  obtained 
*  a  writ  of  Monstraverunt  against  Mulsho  in  the  comen  place. 
This  writ,  it  should  be  said,  issued  upon  the  allegation  that  the  land 
in  question  was  ancient  demesne,  on  which  the  fines  were  fixed  and 
not  determinable  by  the  lord  or  his  steward.'^    Mulsho  complains 

"  MS.  Record  Office.  Star  Cfuimber  Proceedings,  vi.  82, 38. 

**  Ibid,  bundle  26,  d5i).  This  Btatement  ih  from  the  finding  of  Bobert  Bradeoell, 
a  jadge  commissioned  bj  the  Star  Chamber  about  1536  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  litigation  is  taken  from  the  answer  of  John  Malsho  to  tbft 
complaint  of  Henry  Selby  before  the  Coart  of  Bequests  in  1534. 

"  Sec  Tram,  of  the  Royal  Hi^t.  Soc.  1892,  p.  353  and  note  3. 
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that  in  this  action  'the  seid  Selby  was  moche  ffauored  &  was 
admytted  in  fforraa  pauperis  &  had  aflBigned  to  his  counsaill  iiij. 
serieauntes  at  the  lawe  &  his  attourney  to  geve  hym  councell  with- 
out payeng  any  ffeez  for  the  same.'  The  rtsult  of  thia  action  does 
not  appear.  Emboldened  by  this  favom"  or  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
neighbours,  Selby  in  1531  brought  an  action  at  Nisi  Frius  at 
Northampton,  claiming  that  the  land  in  dispute  was  a  freehold  in 
tenure.  The  jury  found  against  Selby,  who  brought  another  action 
in  chancery  before  Lord  Chancellor  Audelcy  in  IS 33.  But  '  the 
seid  lord  chauncellonr  tolde  the  seid  Selby  that  his  matter  was 
nought  &  that  if  he  troubeled  hym  oiiy  more  with  the  same  he  would 
cause  his  heyrez  to  be  naylled  to  a  pyllory.'  The  undaunted  Selby 
in  the  following  year  (1534)  brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Bequests  upon  the  plea  of  socage  in  ancient  demesne,  of  which  1 
have  not  discovered  the  judgment. 

It  has  been  said  that  other  inhabitants  of  Thingden  were  inter- 
ested with  Selby  against  Mulsho's  proceedings.  About  1529  they 
joined  in  a  petition  to  Wolsey,  then  chaneellor,  with  respect  to  the 
inclosures.  The  story  is  told  by  Mulsho  in  a  cross-action  against 
[the  inhabitants  of  Thingden,-"''  brought  by  him  in  the  Star  Chamber 
in  1530.  Wolsey,  by  one  of  those  high-handed  acts  of  pohcy  which 
involved  him  in  so  much  unpopularity,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mulsho's 
version — 

■  "Withowte  dewe  examjnacyon  thereupon  liadde  in  the  k^Tiges  name 
'^raimtyd  a  wrytte  oute  of  the  Chauucery  to  Sir  William  Ftitzwilliain 
knyghte  tlien  and  nowe  shryiie  of  the  said  countye  of  Northaiiiton  com- 
maundyng  him  by  the  same  to  take  the  power  of  the  said  countye  with  him 
to  throwe  down  the  said  hedges  and  djches  aboute  the  said  closes  so  made 
by  the  said  John  Mulaho  wytbout  calljug  the  said  John  Muleho  by  any 
ordinEuy  processe  to  make  answer  to  the  same  and  withoute  any  Inquisicion 
or  other  mater  of  Recorde  remajnjng  in  the  saide  courte  of  Chaimcery 
or  els  where  prouing  the  saide  Inclosui'e  to  be  contrary  to  any  lawes  or 
statutes  of  this  Realme. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thingden,  after  the  sheriff  had  executed  the 
chancellor's  decree,  again  met  and  riotously  dug  their  manorial 
lord's  obnoxious  plantations,  or  what  had  been  left  of  them,  up  by 
the  roots  (1530).  It  was  for  thia  riot,  which  ended  in  a  general 
destruction  of  his  agricultural  improvements,  that  Mulsho  summoned 
them  before  the  Star  Chamber.  As  was  alleged  against  the  tenants 
of  Abbot's  Ripton,  so  those  of  Thingden  were  stated  by  Mulsho  to 
*  caUe  commen  councelles  and  parves  and  make  a  eommen  purse 
among  them  promishig  all  of  them  to  take  parte  with  other,  soing 
that  xxti  of  them  would  spend  xxti  score  poundes  ayenst  the  said 

*'  This  dooomeut  has  been  erroneous];  indexed  Malabo  v.  Abbot  of  Croxton,  having 
been  mixed  up  with  papers  belonging  to  aiioth(?r  suit.  MS.  Record  UtlJce,  Star 
Chamber  Proeeedings,  btmdJe  26,  No.  260. 
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John  Mulsho.*  They  had  influential  abettors,  for  about  1681  Mulsho 
brought  two  actions  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  Elys  (Attercliffe), 
abbot  of  Croxton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  Of  these  one  was  for 
the  •  mayntenaimce  &  procurement  of  the  same  plluckyng  downe.'" 
This  the  abbot  not  only  denied,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  plea<liiig« 
but  alleged  a  fresh  unlawful  incloaure  by  the  complainant  of  half 
an  acre  belonging  to  the  house  of  Croxton.  The  other  action,  which 
was  tried  first,  and  which  was,  apparently,^*  with  respect  to  the 
destruction  of  some  inclosures  of  Mulsho  under  the  abbot's  direct 
orders,  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  Mulsho  of  B4/.  16k.  4td.  as  damages, 
of  which  the  abliot  was  ordered  to  pay  half,  which  payment  he 
refused  or  neglected  to  make.  While  these  riotous  proceedings, 
leading  to  the  intervention  of  the  Star  Chaml>er,  were  taking  place, 
the  inhabitants  brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  which 
they  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favour  as  to  the  fines  demanded 
upon  admittance  to  copyholds.  I  have  now  enumerated  some  thir- 
teen cases  of  litigation  within  a  few  years  in  various  courts  arising 
out  of  the  relations  of  this  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thingden  and  his 
coi>yholdors.  Had  the  copyholders  been  vrithout  legal  security,  not 
one  of  these  causes  would  have  been  heard.'* 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  though  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
amply  secured  against  direct  eviction,  copyholderB  might  at  the 
expiration  of  a  term  be  exposed  to  exactions  in  the  form  of  fines 
which  would  operate  to  the  same  end.  But  a  fine,  even  though 
*  uncertain,'  was  bound  to  be  '  reasonable,'  and  the  word  *  reasonable ' 
was  a  term  of  art,  the  measure  of  '  reasonableness  '  being  custom.*' 
That  the  dicta  of  the  jurists  in  this  matter  were  enforced  by  the 
king's  courts  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Requests  in  an  action  brought  in  1529  by  the  copyholders 
of  Thingden  against  John  Mulsho,  a  fourteenth  case.  The  complaint 
was  the  demand  of  '  escessyve  and  grete  fynes-'    The  judgment  runs : 

(It)  ys  nowe  by  the  said  Coimsaill  flfjmally  ordered  and  detemijTied 
fforasmoche  as  the  said  Mulsho  bathe  proved  before  the  said  Counsaill  by 
his  olde  evidences  custuuiaries  and  courto  rolles  that  the  fynes  of  the  said 
tenauntes  bee  not  certain  but  detennynable  at  the  Lordes  reasonable  will 
somtyme  more  and  somtyme  les.  That  the  same  Mulaho  and  his  heires 
fromhensforth  upon  suyt  and  request  to  hym  made  by  any  of  his  cop; 


"  This  IB  from  the  abbot's  answer.  MS.  Record  Office.  Star  Chamber  PrfKccdingi, 
bundle  26,  No.  250,  B,  I  have  not  come  across  the  original  complaint  of  John 
Mutsbo. 

"  The  documents  of  this  action  have  not  been  found.  It  is  referred  to  bs  abore  in 
•John  Mqlsho's  replication  to  the  answer  of  the  abbot  of  Croxton. 

**  I  by  no  means  feel  sure  that  I  have  enumerated  all  of  them.  There  are  oooa- 
Bionnl  references  to  actions  between  these  piuties  whicli,  in  the  absence  of  the  com- 
plete pleadiugB,  I  caimot  positively  assign  to  any  of  the  causes  mentioned. 

'*  For  the  legal  history  of  this  interpretation  of  •  reasonable,'  see  Trmu,  of  IA« 
BayaX  Hist.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  249,  250. 
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holders  and  tenauntes  vse  tha  oessiztg  of  the   eame  fipynea  reasonably 
according  to  his  custumarie  conrte  roUes  and  preBidentea. 

In  case  of  further  dispute  on  the  point,  the  tenants  are  to  resort  to 
the  stewai'd,  who  is  to  assess  the  fines  with  *  e<|uitiu  right  and  good 
conscience,  as  he  wol  aunswere  aflfore  the  Counsaill  to  the  aame.'** 
Professor  Ashley  relies  upon  two  passages  in  the  Inquisition  of 
1517  as  leading  to  the  eonclusion  that  *a  considerable  clearance 
of  the  customary  tenants  must  have  taken  place  '  in  the  course  of 
the  agricultural  revolution.  One  of  these  is  the  destruction  of 
rmtm  inhujrtim  hamdL'tt  cum  omnlhiis  teftenwntis  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  other  is  the  direction  to  the  commiBsioners  to  ascertain 
quae  et  qvot  rillae  pntstcnnititur.  Since  the  greater  includes  the  less 
it  will  suffice  to  inquire  what  was  the  size  of  the  '  villae '  or  '  towns.* 
Upon  this  we  have  contemporary  evidence.  In  the  act  of  1515 
(6  H.  ^111,  c.  5)  'concernyng  the  pulling downe  of  Townes/  thepre<» 
amble  dwells  in  language  unusually  forcible  upon  the  evils  of 
diminishing  the  population  by  inclosures.  The  extremity  of  the 
mischief  it  illustrates  by  the  following  example.  '  For  where  in 
fiomme  oon  towne  ii.  hundred  persona  men  women  &chyldern  .  .  . 
"were  dayly  occupied  .  .  .  now  the  seyd  persons  &  their  progeny  is 
mynysshed  &  decreasyd.'  The  same  language  is  repeated  in  the 
act  of  the  following  year  (7  H.  ^T^II,  c.  1.).  This,  which  ia  evidently 
adduced  as  a  maximum,  imphes  some  thirty-threo  to  forty  families. 
In  the  Record  OtMce  "  is  a  manuscript  draught  of  a  bill  belonging 
to  the  year  1514  •  agamst  engrossmg  of  farms.'  This  paper  is  dis- 
posed to  estimate  at  a  somewhat  lower  figure  the  maximum  popula- 
tion of  a  rural  '  town ' — '  So  that  where  was  in  a  towne  xx  or  xxx 
dwelling  houses  they  be  now  decayed.'  In  the  Inquisition  of  1517 
itself,  under  Yorkshire,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
commissioners  understood  by  *towo,'  a  return  being  there. given  of 
the  decay  or  destruction  of  vnam  villam  ntvatam  Skeltou.  .  .  .  in  qua 
/lie not t  quatfiior  messttagia  et  (luatttior  cotaffiaJ^  If  such  were  the 
*  villae,'  what  were  the  *  hamlets  ; '  and  what  necessity  is  there  for 
imagining  the  evicted  population  to  be  copyholders  ?  A  '  town  '  of 
this  size  might  reasonably  be  said  to  have  been  'decayed,'  though  all 
the  copyholders  were  left.  I  find,  indeed,  one  case  in  the  Court  of 
Eequests  in  which,  accordmg  to  the  complainants,  '  the  hoU  towne- 
ship  is  k  shalbe  shortly  leyd  unto  pastur.'  ^^  This  was  the  '  town  ' 
of  Ascott,  itself  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Milton  in  Oxfordshire.     It 

*•  MS.  Record  OfEce,  Court  of  Roquests,  Decrees,  dc,  v.  135.  The  fines  which  con- 
temporary writera  complain  of  as  having  been  heightened  were  the  'gresaums'  {ad  in- 
grensuTit)  on  the  grunt  of  a  new  estate.  Tlie  judgment  appears  to  refer  more  partioa- 
larly  to  those  paid  on  the  vesting  of  an  estate . 

*'  MS.  Record  Office,  Brewer's  Cah-tuiar,  i.  r)727. 

**  Trans,  of  Oic  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  189.S,  p.  107. 

*  MS.  Record  Office,  Mr.  Hunt's  Cahmdur,  bundle  8,  No.  266.  Eustace  v.  Dormer. 
Internal  evidence  shows  the  date  to  have  been  between  15*2tj  and  152{». 
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has  been  seen  how  ready  copyholders  were  to  prefer  suits  to  the 
Court  of  Bequests,  and  how  indulgent  those  courts  were  to  their 
claims.    In  this  case,  however,  the  complainants  are  described  ai 
'  hasbondmen.'    There  is  no  suggestion  of  their  being  copyholders. 
Their  case  is  that  for  the  offence  of  giving  evidence  before  a  com* 
mission  on  indosures  '  your  said  suppliajites  and  bedmen  be  dis* 
charged  of  ther  holdinges  &  t^iementes  &  charged  to  awyde  at  the 
feast  of  thannimciacion '  &c.    The  evictors  are  Bobert  Dormer, 
apparently  lord  of  the  manor,  and  John  Wylmot,  *  fifermer  of  all  the 
said  town  of  Ascott  havynge  all  in  fee  fferme  of  the  said  Bobert 
Dormer  and  by  them  the  hoU  township  is  &  sbalbe  shortly  leyd 
ynto  pastur.'    It  is  incredible,  after  the  cases  of  Abbot's  Bipton  and 
Thingden,  that  this  involved  an  eviction  of  copyholders  too  timid 
or  too  supine  to  vindicate  their  rights  in  combination  with  these 
tenants  at  will  at  common  law  in  the '  Poor  Men's  Court  of  Bequests.' 
I  trust  I  have  now  established  the  main  point  of  my  original 
thesis,  the  ample  and  effective  protection  accorded  to  copyholders 
between  1450  and  1550.    My  data  have  throughout  been  the  records 
of  manors,  early  cases,  the  statute  book,  judicial  decisions,  and  the 
treatises  of  the  contemporary  jurists.    Neither  in  these,  nor  in  the 
transactions  of  the  two  courts  with  which  I  have  been  here  con* 
cemed  is  there  any  support  for  the  dictum  that  the  mass  of  copy- 
holders were  without  legal  security.  I.  S.  Lbadam. 
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Father  William  Crichton,  SJ. 

Thb  very  prominent  part  played  by  Father  William  Crichton  in 
the  papal  and  Spanish  intrigues  with  the  Roman  catholic  party  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI  merits  for  that  active 
Scottish  Jesuit  a  more  full  and  accurate  biography  than  he  haa  yet 
received.  There  are,  no  doubt,  inedited  materials  at  Stonyhurst 
and  elsewhere  which  would  throw  new  light  on  his  adventurous 
career,  but  pending  the  production  of  any  such  fresh  matter  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  correct  certain  inaccuracies  and  mistinderstandinga 
to  which  some  recent  historians  have  given  currency.  It  ia  well 
known  that  this  Father  Crichton,  who  had  been  sent  upon  his 
first  political  mission  into  Scotland  early  in  1582  by  the  general  of 
of  the  society,  attempted  to  enter  Scotland  agahi,  in  company  with 
Father  James  Gordon,  in  the  autumn  of  1584,  that  he  was  on  that 
occasion  captured  at  sea  by  the  Dutch,  by  them  conveyed  to  Ostend, 
and  thence  sent  back  to  England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  (Sept.  16).  It  is  with  regard  to  this  capture  at  sea  that  Father 
Morris,  S.J.,  the  careful  and  conscientious  historian  of  the  catholic 
'  Troubles,'  wrote  in  1875,'  '  A  ridiculous  story  was  put  in  circula- 
tion that  a  letter,  torn  up  by  him  and  thrown  away,  had  been  blown 
on  board  ship  again  and  pieced  and  read.'  Li  1888  Mr.  Thompson 
Cooper  ^  writes  m  similar  terms,  '  A  ridiculous  story  was  circulated 
that  some  papers  which  he  had  torn  in  pieces  had  been  blown  on 
board  again  and  pieced  together,  and  that  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain a  proposal  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  and  the  duke 
of  Guise ;  *  and  for  the  story  in  question  Mr.  Cooper  refers  the 
reader  to  Tytler's  '  History  of  Scotland.'  ^  Thirdly,  Father  Hunter 
Blair,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Bellesheim's  '  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  m  Scotland'  (1889),^  faithfully  following  Mr. 
Cooper,  writes,  *  Tytler  .  .  .  repeats  without  comment  an  absurd 
story  which  was  circulated  that  some  papers  which  Father  Creighton 
tore  in  pieces  during  the  voyage  w^ere  blown  on  board  again,  and 
when  pieced  together  were  found  to  contain  the  detaUs  of  a  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  England.' 


'  TroubUi,  2nd  series,  p.  78, 
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Now  even  if  this  story  were  not  well  authenticated  it  is  difficdJ 
to  understand  why  it  should  he  characterised  by  this  consensus  of 
grave  authors  as  '  ridiculous  '  or  '  ahsurd.'  It  is  not  contrary  to 
experience  that  the  bearer  of  treasonable  papers  should,  in  danger 
of  theu'  discovery,  thus  seek  to  destroy  them,  or  that  an  attempt  to 
throw  scraps  of  paper  OTor  a  ship's  side  should  be  unexpectedly 
frustrated  by  a  puflf  of  wind.  But,  in  fact,  Tytler's  account  is 
founded  upon  the  best  of  evidence.  Walsingham  wrote  to  Sir  fi. 
Sadler,  16  Sopt.  1584— 

Of  late  one  Creigbton,  a  Scottish  Jesuite,  was  taken  by  a  shippe  sett 
forth  by  the  admiral  of  Zeland,  and  sent  hither  by  him  luito  her  majestie* 
about  whom  was  found  a  very  daungerous  plott  sett  down  abowt  two 
yearcB  past  in  the  Italian  tongae  for  the  invading  of  this  realme.  Asd 
although  it  was  torno  in  pieces  and  divers  parts  thereof  lost,  yet  we  have 
gathered  the  sense  thereof,  which  I  send  you  herewith."^ 

The  torn  document  in  question  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
its  entirety  by  the  late  Father  Knox  from  a  contemporary  copy 
in  the  archives  of  the  archbishop  of  Westminster,^  together  with 
the  confessions  relating  to  the  matter  extracted  from  Crichton 
under  fear  of  torture  in  the  Tower.  There  are  other  less  complete 
copies.  A  portion  of  one,  now  among  the  Cottonian  mauuscripta 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  printed  by  Strjqie.  Another  copy  or 
abridgment  in  the  record  office  ^  is  headed,  •  These  are  the  partes 
or  divisions  of  the  discoura  in  Italian  foAvnde  upon  the  Scottish 
Jesuite  taken  on  the  seas  in  his  way  to  Scotland,'  and  in  one  place 
the  transcriber  remarks,  '  The  pretext  or  cover  to  this  preparation 
is  set  downe,  but  so  torne  and  wantinge  as  it  can  not  be  deciphered ; 
but,  as  I  gesse  by  this  place  and  another,  should  come  from  Spaine.' 
Father  Crichton  admitted  that  the  papers  were  delivered  to  him 
by  bis  superior  in  Paris,  i.e.  Claude  Mathieu,  provincial  of  the 
society  in  France.  All  this  is  to  be  found  in  Father  Knox's  volume, 
which  was  published  in  1882,  and  should  have  made  it  imix)S8ible 
any  longer  to  treat  Tjiiler's  story  as  ridiculous.  The  only  strange 
part  in  the  whole  affair  is  that  Crichton  should  have  found  it 
worth  while  to  carry  about  him  in  the  autumn  of  1584  a  plan  of 
campaign  which  had  been  devised  two  years  earlier  and  was  now 
practically  out  of  date.     But  the  fact  is  indisputable. 

Mr.  Cooper  states  that  Crichton,  on  being  released  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined  for  two  years,  *  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  a  rebellion  in  England  (1586),'  and  adds,  '  Hifi 
"Reasons  to  show  the  Easiness  of  the  Enterprise"  are  printed  by 
Strype.'  There,  however,  appears  no  evidence  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy on  Crichton's  part  at  this  date.     The  'Eeasons'  referred  to 

»  Sadler.  S.  P.  ii.  400. 
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rms  a  portion  of  the  papers  captured  at  sea,  and  is  erroneously  or 

definitely  assigned  by  Strype  to  *  about  this  year '  (1686),  instead 
I  4  Sept.  1584> 

Again,  the  dubious  interpretation  of  an  often-quoted  extract 

om  one  of  Cricbton's  letters,  apart  from   its   context,  has  led 
lertain  recent  historians  not  only  to  give  to  an  episode  in  his  career 

due  importance,  but  to  convey  thereby   a   very  erroneous  im- 

ression  of  King  James's  policy  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  reign, 
and  to  throw  the  history  of  the  time  into  utter  confusion.  The 
passage  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Cricbton  to  Father 
Thomas  Owen,  4  June  1605,  and  was  printed  as  foUows  by  Dr. 
Oliver^  in  1838  :  'Our  king  had  so  great  fear  of  the  number  of 
catholics  and  the  puissance  of  pope  and  Spain  that  he  offered 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  sent  me  to  Rome  to  deal  for  the  pope's 
favour  and  making  of  a  Scottish  cardinal,  as  I  did  show  the  king's 
letters  to  F.  Parsons.'     Dr.  Ohver  does  not  himself  venture  to  put 

precise  date  to  this  commission  of  Cricbton,  but  is  content  with 
the  safe  remark  that  James  '  had  actually  employed  him  in  a  deli- 
cate embassy,' 

Father  Forbes-Leith  is  more  definite.  In  his  interesting 
*  Narrative  of  Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI,' 
Taluable   especially   from    its    having   been   compiled   '  from   the 

iginal  manuscripts  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
coUections/  notably  those  of  StonyhurKt,  he  quotes  the  same  ex- 
tract (though  he  makes  Parsons  instead  of  Owen  to  be  Cricbton's 
correspondent),  and  gives  to  it  a  new  and  startling  historic  reference. 
Father  Forbes-Leith  is  describing  the  events  of  1593,  the  discovery 
of  the  *  Spanish  Blanks,'  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  three  catholic 
earls.  He  says  nothing  of  the  main  part  in  the  plot  played  by 
Crichtou,  or  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  king  against  the  noblemen 
and  Jesuits  implicated  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  manuscripts,  the  following  amazing  story : — 

With  the  (ulvice  of  his  councillors  of  state  James  sent  Father  Gordon 
d  Father  Cricbton  secretly  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  whole 
atter  before  the  pope,  and  arranging:  with  him  the  means  of  restoring 
the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland,  Gordon  accomplished  hifli  mission  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  company  with 
Father  William  Cricbton  and  the  pope's  legate,  George  Sampiretti.  The 
last-named  was  the  bearer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  to  give 
to  the  kuig  of  Scotland,  promising  him  a  monthly  allowance  of  ten 
thousand  ducata  on  condition  of  his  protecting  the  catholics  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  their  faith.  On  16  July 
1594  the  party  landed  at  Aberdeen.'" 

In  a  foot  note  attached  to  the  penultimate  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph the  author  gives  hia  authorities.     He  first  prints  the  passage, 

•  Annals,  Jii.  602.  •  Biography  S.  J.  p.  18.  '"  p.  222. 
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already  quoted  from  Crichton's  letter,  but  begins  it  with  the 
words  '  For  then,'  and  adds  to  it  •  and  prayed  him  *  (i.e.  Parsons) 
*  to  concur  at  least  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  our  king,'  which 
additions^  together  with  the  reference  which  follows,  suggest  that 
he  had  the  whole  letter  before  him.     The  note  then  runs  on — 

*  Majiuscript  letter  of  Father  Crichton,  S.J.,  to  Father  Parsons  [sic], 
4  June  1G05,  Stonyhurst  archives,  vol.  '  AngUa,'  A,  iii.  65.  Cf.  *  Archives 
S.  J.,'  De  Misaione  Scotica  puncta  quaedam  notanda  historiae  SocietatU 
6er\ienda,'  manuscript  by  Father  Crichton,  S.J.,  Latin  manuscript.  Cf. 
Lord  Walter  Lindsay  of  Balgariea's  *  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  in  the  Realm  of  Scotland  in  the  Year  of  om*  Lord  One 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Ninety- Four,'  a  very  rare  Spanish 
pamphlet  in  Blairs  College  Library. 

Ml*.  Cooper,"  natm-aUy  relying  upon  this  array  of  authorities, 
quotes  once  more  the  extract  in  question,  taking  it,  however,  in  the 
form  given  by  Gordon, ''  who  has  taken  it  from  Oliver,  and  prefocet 
it  with  words  borrowed  fi'om  Father  Forbes-Leith :  *  With  the 
advice  of  bis  councillors  of  state  James  sent  ...  to  Rome  in  1592 
for  the  purpotte  of  arranging  with  the  pope  for  the  restoration  of 
the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland.'  The  inserted  date,  1592,  is 
apparently  a  slip  for  1593,  for  it  was  not  till  2  or  3  Jan.  1593 
that  James  got  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  '  Blanks ;  *  and  the 
supposed  commission  to  Gordon  and  Crichton  was,  according  to 
Father  Forbes-Leith,  consequent  upon  that  discovery.  We  are 
asked,  then,  to  believe  that  while  James  was  issuing  decrees  of  ban- 
ishment against  the  Jesuits,  and  preparing  to  put  down  by  force  of 
arms  the  catholic  earls,  he  was  secretly  sending  Crichton,  whom 
he  knew  to  have  been  the  very  soul  of  the  conspiracy,  to  the  pope 
with  the  object  of  '  restoring  the  cathohc  reUgion,'  and  that  on  the 
return  of  his  emissaries  with  a  papal  legate  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  his  aid  in  July  1594,  the  ungrateful  king  at  once  sent 
Argyle  to  do  battle  with  the  insm-gent  cathoUcs ;  and  on  the  duke's 
discomfiture  went  himself,  dispersed  the  earls,  battered  down  their 
castles,  and  compelled  them  to  fly  the  country.  We  may  be  pre- 
pared for  much  duplicity  in  James,  but  such  conduct  at  this 
moment  would  need  very  strong  evidence  indeed  to  make  it 
credible. 

Lord  W.  Luidsay's  story,  a  translation  of  which  is  printed  in 
*  Narratives  '  (p.  355),  is  inaccurate  in  mjiny  details.  He,  however, 
does  not  say  that  James  wrote  to  the  pope,  but  that  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  king,  exhorting  him  to  embrace  the  faith.  Lindsay  says 
nothing  of  Crichton ;  and  the  statement  that  the  money  brought 
over  to  Aberdeen  by  Gordon  and  Sampiretti,  in  1594,  was  intended 
for  the  king  is  a  gi'ave  error ;  for  Gordon's  formal  receipt  to  the 
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papal  treasury ''  states  plainly  that  this  money,  *  for  the  levying  of 
men  against  the  heretics,'  was  meant  for  the  rebel  earls,  Huntly, 
Angus,  and  ErroL    The  'DeMissione  Scotica,'  which  nnfortunately 
remains  unpublished,  may  throw  light  on  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  affair.   It  may  tell  who  were  the  other  priests  who  accompanied 
Father  Gordon  and  the  nuncio,  and  were  made  prisoners  at  Aber- 
deen; but  it  may  safely  be  conjectured  that  it  will  not  confirm 
Father  Forbes-Leith  and  Mr.  Cooper  in  their  main  statement  as  to 
James's   negotiation   with   the   pope,   through    Grichton,  for   the 
restoration  of  the  CathoHc  religion,  or  even  the  making  of  a  Scottish 
cardinal,  in  1595i-4.'*   It  is  curious  to  note  that  Father  Morris  ^^  had 
^^  also  been  distracted   by  this  wandering  extract.     Writing  of  the 
^pevents  of  May  1582,  he  says,  'Father  Crichton  carried  to  Rome  a 
"  letter  from  King  James ; '  and  then  follows  the  passage,  •  Our  king 
had  so  great  fear,'  &c.     If  this  date  was  a  mere  guess  on  Father 
Morris's  part,  it  was  a  very  fair  one ;  for  at  that  time  (May  1582), 
when    -Tames    w^aa  a  lad  of  fifteen,    Crichton  had.  indeed,  just 
^^Teturned  to  Paris  from  Scotland  with  letters  from  Lennox  to  the 
^Kduke  of  Guise  and  the  Spanish  agent,  and,  after  conference  with 
"  Parsons,  conveyed  the  plans  agreed  upon  to  Rome. 

But  when  we  have  before  us  the  context  of  Crichton 'a  letter  to 
Owen,  as  it  was  printed  long  ago  by  Tierney,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  writer  is  simply  referring  to  James's  well-known  letter  of 
24  Sept.  1599,  which  Edward  Drummond  and  apparently  Crichton 
himself  were  deputed  to  carry  to  Rome.  The  authorship  of  this 
letter,  on  its  publication  some  years  later  by  Bellarmiue,  we  know 
the  king  vainly  attempted  to  deny,  and  charged  his  secretary 
Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmerino,  with  having  fraudulently 
obtained  his  signature  to  it.  In  this  letter  James  did  not,  of  course, 
offer  to  restore  the  catholic  church,  but  while  making  profession  of 
his  own  protestantism  he  hoped  to  disarm  the  pope's  hostility  to 
his  succession  to  the  English  crown  by  affecting  a  spirit  of  toleration 
and  proposing  in  his  own  interests  that  William  Chisholm,  the 
second  bishop  of  Yaiaon  of  that  name,  should  be  made  a  cardinal. 
But  Crichton  sufficiently  explains  the  circumstances,  first  in  this 
letter  to  Owen,  and  again  a  few  years  later,  when  he  heard  of  the 
trouble  in  which  Balmerino  was  involved  on  account  of  the  king's 
denial,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  A.  Murray.  The  letters,  apart  from  the 
questions  of  James's  secret  negotiations  with  Rome,  have  a  special 
interest  from  their  marking  the  difference  between  the  policy  of 
Crichton  and  that  of  his  brother  Jesuit  Parsons.  On  a  former 
occasion  Crichton  had  remonstrated  with  Parsons  on   the  mischief 

"  Printed  in  Hunter-Elair'a  Belleaheim,  iii.  449. 

"  The  alleged  embassy  to  the  pope  on  the  part  of  the  impostor  John  Ogleby  of 
Pary,  in  the  spring  of  1596,  is  quite  another  matter.  But  even  it  it  can  be  taken 
seriously  it  is  not  the  alTair  of  which  Crichton  speaks. 
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done  by  his  book  on  the  succession,  and  he  now  complains  tliat  the 
pope  and  Parsons,  by  not  receiving  favourably  James's  advances, 
had  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

Now  (he  vmtes),  since  the  cardinal  Borghese  is  pope,  with  whom 
Father  Parsons  hath  great  credit,  it  were  good  that  he  employed  his  credit 
for  the  reduction  of  oiir  country  ;  but  with  better  intelhgence  with  us  nor 
he  had  in  times  by-past ;  for,  though  he  be  of  greater  prudence  and  bett«r 
discourse  nor  we  of  our  nation,  yet  we  miderstand  better  the  affairs  of  oar 
country  nor  he,  and  some  little  of  England.  If  he  had  rown  the  same 
coarse  with  us,  as  oftentimes  by  word  and  wi'iting  I  did  inform  him,  oar 
matters  of  religion  had  been,  perhaps,  in  better  estate  nor  they  be  at  this 
present ;  for  1  did  foretell  him  of  the  success  which  is  presently  in  eflFect, 
and  that  no  hope  nor  reason  was  that  they  could  be  otherways.  Yet  even 
he  remained  still  in  his  own  conceits,  not  to  procure  for  an  heretic, 
wherein  I  was  with  him ;  nor  yet  to  procure  for  the  conversion  of  an 
heretic,  wherein  I  was  against  him,  for  then  otir  king  had  so  great  feAr  of 
the  catholics  and  the  puissance  of  pope  and  Spain  that  he  offered  hberty 
of  conscience  and  sent  mo  to  Rome  to  deal  for  the  pope's  favour  and 
making  of  a  Scottish  cardinal,  as  I  did  show  the  king's  letters  to  Father 
Parsons,  and  prayed  him  to  concur  at  the  least  to  give  some  satisfaction 
to  our  king ;  but  in  vaiJi ;  and  1  returned  to  A\-ignon  with  much  desola- 
tion, and  did  tell  both  pope  and  Father  Parsons  that  tiow  he  sought  tJtem, 
but  beifig  refused,  the  time  would  come  tluxt  they  would  search  him,  and 
likewise  in  vain^  which  now  [June  ICJOo]  they  experiment.'^ 

In  his  letter  to  Murray,  27  Jan.  1609,  Crichton  is  more  expUcit 
regarding  the  policy  and  mind  of  the  king. 

I  have  heard  with  my  extreme  dolom-  the  extremities  to  which  Sir 
James  Elphinstono,  president  of  the  session  of  Scotland,  is  reduced  for 
the  letter  sent  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  by  Mr,  Edward  Drummond,  and 
specially  because  the  president  is  so  near  to  you  by  alliance.  As  touching 
the  president's  confession  to  have  sent  the  despatch  to  pope  and  cardinals 
with  his  majesty's  consent  or  commandment,  I  will  not  mell  me  with 
that  nor  anything,  what  it  may  merit.  But  because  I  assisted  Mr. 
Edward  Drmnmond  in  all  that  negotiution  (thinking  it  to  be  to  the  king's 
weal  and  service),  and  communication  of  all  the  letters  that  were  broug 
for  that  affair,  E  thought  it  expedient  to  infonn  you  of  the  verity  of 
There  was  nothing  wrought  in  that  negotiation  which  was  not  thought  to 
be  for  the  king's  majesty's  service,  which  was  to  procure  the  bishop  of 
Vaison'B  advancement  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  to  the  end  tluit  his 
majeUy  should  have  in  the  college  of  cardinals  one  of  his  true  and  failhftU 
subjects  to  advance  his  majcstt/'s  service,  and  da^h  and  stop  that  which 
might  be  to  his  prejudice ;  and  specially  that  they  should  not  excom- 
municate his  majesty,  or  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  obedience,  as 
there  were  some  at  that  time  busy  to  procure  It.  ...  It  wag  not  given 
to  understand  to  the  pope  that  tlie  king's  majesty  was  in  any  disposition 
either  to  come  [sic]  or  favour  the  catholic  religion,  for  the  contrary  was 
contained  expressly  in  the  letters  .  .  .  saying  that  albeit  he  remained 

'•  Tiemoy'a  Dodd,  iv.  153,  printed  from  the  original  at  Stonyhurat, 
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constant  in  that  religion  in  which  he  was  nourished  from  the  cradle,  yet 
he  wonld  not  be  enemy  or  persecutor  of  the  catholics  so  long  as  they 
should  remain  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  unto  him,  as  indeed  his 
majesty  has  ever  done  until  the  horrible  and  barba/rous  conspiracy  of  tJie 
Gunpowder.  For  in  Scotland  to  them  of  our  order  who  are  holden  the 
most  odious,  and  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  ministers,  he  did  never 
use  more  rigour  nor  to  banish  them  out  of  the  country,  and  constrain  their 
parents  to  oblige  them  under  pain  to  cause  them  to  depart.*^ 

In  justice  to  King  James,  as  well  as  to  Father  Crichton  and 
that  small  section  of  his  brethren  who  thought  with  him  in 
opposition  to  the  ultra-Spanish  Jesuits,  these  curious  letters  should 
not  have  been  ignored  or  misonderstood  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics.' 

T.  G.  Law. 

"  Printed  by  Botfield,  Origwdl  Letten,  i.  180,  and  folly  quoted  by  Gardiner,  Hist, 
of  England,  ed.  1884,  i. 
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Napoleon  and  English  Commerce 

IN  this  article  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  policy  attribaied 
to  Napoleon  of  isolating  Great  Britain  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  only  developed  by  him  from  attempts  commenced  by 
the  French  revolutionists  ;  and  I  shall  strive  to  estimate,  as  fEir  as 
materials  and  limits  of  space  will  allow,  the  relative  effect  of  the 
continental  system  on  our  industrial  resources,  and  of  our  orders 
in  council  on  his  empire.' 

The  belief  that  England's  wealth  was  essentially  vulnerable  and 
artificial  seems  to  have  been  one  among  the  many  causes  whidi 
contributed  to  the  hasty  declaration  of  war  against  England  in 
1793  by  the  French  revolutionists.  The  Girondin  ministry,  forcedc 
to  follow  the  audacious  lead  of  the  Mountain  both  in  regard  to  the' 
king's  trial  and  in  foreign  affsiirs,  unwillingly  proposed  measures 
which  would  excite  the  war  feeling  against  and  in  England.  In  an 
official  speech  to  the  convention  (18  Jan.  1798)  Kersaint,  in  trans- 
mitting to  it  the  report  of  the  minister  for  foreign  a£&iirs,  uttered 
the  following  significant  words : — 

The  credit  of  England  rests  upon  fictitious  wealth ;  the  real  riches  of 
that  people  are  scattered  everyw^here.  .  .  .  Bounded  in  territory,  the  pnblie 
future  of  England  is  found  almost  wholly  in  its  Bank,  and  this  edifice  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  wonderful  activity  of  their  naval  commerce. 
Asia,  Portugal,  and  Spain  are  the  most  advantageous  markets  for^lhe 
productions  Of  English  industry ;  we  should  shut  these  markets  to  the 
English  by  opening  them  to  the  world. 

To  this  unreal  wealth  of  England,  which  could  be  demolished  by 
free  trade  under  the  tricolour,  he  opposes  the  solid  strength  of  hi^ 
own  land :  '  France  stands  alone  on  her  own  industry  and  riches.'  • 
Brissot  followed  him  with  an  exhortation  to  the  convention  ttf 
*  tear  down  the  veil  which  envelops  the  imposing  Colossus  of  Britisl^ 
power ; '  and,  later  on,  in  a  last  effort  to  justify  himself  for  hii 
restless  policy,  that  scheming  politician  said  in  the  course  of  hie ' 
speech  to  his  constituents  (22  May,  1793) : —  ''- 

Throughout  the  whole  commerce  of  the  enemy,  great  opportunities' 

*  This  article  was  written  independently  of  Captain  Mahan's  able  work  on  Tht 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  though  I  refer  to  it  in 
a  note  sabsequently  added. 
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were  offered  to  us  for  its  dcstniction,  ^vithout  fear  of  a  dangerous  retam 
of  similar  evils  upon  our  owti  commerce,     ; 

If  such  were  the  views,  real  or  adopted,  of  Gii-ondin  leaders,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  views  of  the  Eobespierree  with  whom 
the  young  Bonaparte  was  so  long  associated.'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  influence  of  Pitt's  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1286-7  with  France,  in  producing  the  jealousy 
felt  by  the  French  extremists  for-  our  industrial  and  connuercial 
supremacy.  In  the  misery  and  turmoil  of  178^-93  that  treaty 
appeared  to  he  the  prelude  of  Pitt's  deep-laid  conspu-acy  to  enrich 
England  at  the  expense  of  France.  At  tiny  rate,  the  triumph  in 
1792-3  of  the  extremists  of  Paris  and  the  manufacturing  north 
over  the  men  of  the  wine-growing  south,  where  alone  that  treaty 
bad  been  jropular,'  had  this  among  its  many  results,  that  in  place 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  approximating  to  free  trade,  Frang^-' 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  commercial  probibition^xhe 
prematm'e  attempt  of  1786,  made  under  the  old  monarchy,  and  the 
reaction  which  it  caused  under  the  republic,  have  done  much  to 
identify  in  France  a  prohibitive  or  strictly  protective  poUcy  with 
po[iular  government.  Bonaparte,  in  hia  skilful  selection  and  use  of 
all  the  Jacobinical  ideas  and  aims  which  could  establish  hia  power, 
found  none  more  ready  to  hand,  none  more  popular,  than  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  England,  and  the  determination  to  make  our 
;wealth  our  ruin.  The  land  of  Quesnay  and  Turgot  reverted  to 
e(Ueval  ideas  about  commerce  and  national  prosperity.  '  Never 
had  the  frenzy  for  prohibition  been  more  general,  more  popular  m 
ranee  than  in  1800,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  took  the  helm  of  __ 
ffairs.'  ■*  Even  under  the  old  French  monarchy  the  principle  had 
been  adopted,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  partially  in  the  war  of 
^^American  independence,  that  if  any  British  goods  were  found  on 
^Bboar<l  a  ship,  the  whole  cargo  should  be  liable  to  confiscation.  A 
^Bdecree  by  the  French  republic  in  1796- subjected  all  ships  carrjHjQg  I 
^^British  goods  to  detention  and  seizure ;  and  in  it  there  was  also  r 
the  same  detail  which  was  revived  in  the  Berlin  decree,  that  what 
aa  afterwards  called  a  '  certificate  of  origin  '  certifying  that  the 
;oodB  were  not  British,  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ship  from 
etention.  In  1797  a  decree,  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Five 
luidred,  extended  this  principle  to  the  seizure  of  the  ship  convey- 
g  such  goods  ;  so  that  every  ship  laden,  even  in  part,  with  British 
goods,  was  to  be  good  and  lawful  prize  ;  and  it  proceeded  to  order 
that  no  neutral  vessel  which  should  have  touched  at  an  English 
ort,  ahould  be  permitted  to  enter  any  port  m  the  French  dominions. 

*  See,  too,  Sorel,  L'Europt  i't  la  Efivol.  Framjaise,  iii.  '243-245,  iv.  387. 

*  Contrtut  the  views  expressed  to  Arthur  Voung  Rt  Abbenlle,  Amiens,  and  Rouen, 
rith  those  %i  Bordeaux  {Travels,  1787). 

*  Molliea,  Mtmoircs  d'un  Minixtrc  tiuJTr^Aior,  iii.  314. 
VOL.  Vm. — NO.  XXXII.  ^  z  z 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  decrees  were  inoperatfye ;  bni 
after  the  peace  of  Gapipo  Formio  (October  1797)  a  great  genius 
attempted  to  give  them  and  their  aims  world-wide  application.  On 
the  day  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  following  reasons  for  the 
very  favomrable  terms  accorded  to  his  beaten  foe  are  thus  assigned 
by  the  victorious  young  Bonaparte  in  a  letter  to  Talleyrand  : — 

No.  6.  We  have  war  with  England :  that  enemy  is  soffioiently  n- 
doubtable.  ...  — 

No.  10.  The  Austrians  are  dull  and  avaricious :  no  people  axe  las 
intriguing  and  less  dangerous  for  our  domestic  affairs  than  the  Auskiaiu.  , 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  are  generous,  intriguing,  and  activp.  Our 
government  must  therefore  destroy  the  English  monarchy,  or  expect  to  be 
itself  destroyed  by  the  corruption  of  these  intriguing  and  enterprismg 
'  insulars.'  The  present  moment  offers  us  a  capital  opportunity.  Let  os  ' 
concentrate  all  our  activity  on  the  marine,  and  destroy  England.  That 
done,  Europe  is  at  our  feet.  "  —^ 

^In  a  previous  letter  to  the  Directory  (16  Aug.  1797)  he  had  evoi 
^^g^p«serted  that  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  he  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Venice,  had 

/  a  greater  interest  for  us  [France]   than  the  whole  of  Italy.  .  .  .  The 

I  Turkish  empire  is  cnmibling  to  pieces^  the  possession*  of  these  islands 

would  enable  us  to  support  it  as  far  as  possible,  or  to  take  our  share.    The 

time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  find  out  that  in  order  to  destroy 

England  we  must  seize  upon  Egypt.  i 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  melodramatic  contrast  which  Jj 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition  was  designed  to  present  to  the^     , 
prosaic  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  lawyers  of  th6  Directoi^  aX*^ 
Paris,  we  may  notice  that  his  aims  were  such  as  to  appeal  with  \^ 
equal  strength  to  those  prudential  and  money-getting  instinctp  of  the 
nation,  which  had  so  long  been  stunted.    It  is  true  that  the  /  . 
revolutionists  had  once  raised  the  cry,  Ruinons-nmis,  maw  soyotu  « i 
libres ; '  but  after  this  ruin  had  been  partly  accomplished  by  the  \^ 
*  bankruptcy  of  the  two-thirds  *  in  1797,  it  seemed  to  be  time  t 
to  raise  the  fallen  credit  of  the  Directory  by  the  destruction  of 
England's  eastern  trade  and  empire.     The  year  1798  seemed  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  ruining  our  export  trade,  which  had  raised 
us  to  prosperity  again  after  the  disasters  of  the  American  war. 
Never    had    French    arms   been   so  triumphant  as  in   1795-7; 
never  had  English  military  prestige  and  commercial  credit  been  at  \  '^ 
a  lower  ebb.    We  were  reduced  to  what  was  really  a  paper  currency."» 
Our  fleettf  had  mutinied,  and  though  they  had  regained  their" 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas,  yet  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  bade 
fair  to  turn  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.      France  wm 
supreme  in  north   and   central  Italy;   with  Genoa  and  Ancona 
virtually  hers,  with  the  stepping  stones  of  the  Ionian  Isles  actually 
»  Speech  of  Htoaolt  de  Seohelles  to  the  Comity  du  Salut  Public,  2  Aug.  1798. 
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her  own,  and  with  an  arrangement  whereby  the  grand  master  had 
secretly  bargained,  even  before  the  armada  left  Toulon,  to  place  Malta 
in  French  hands,  it  indeed  seemed  that  France  must  completely 
outdistance  her  rival  in  the  race  for  empire. 

The  aims  of  the  expedition  were  thus  officially  formulated  by  the 
Directory  (12  April  1798)  :— 

Art.  1.  The  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  east  will  seize  on 
Egypt. 

Art.  2.  He  will  drive  the  EngHsh  from  all  their  possessions  in  the  east, 
and  above  all  destroy  their  entrepdts  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

Art.  8.  He  will  have  the  isthmus  of  Suez  cut  through,  and  will  take 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  insure  the  free  and  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Bed  Sea  for  the  French  repubUc,  &c. 

Further  articles  order  the  seizure  of  Malta,  &c. 

The  alarm  felt  in  England  when  these  projects  became  known, 
may  be  measured  by  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  government  in  the 
east,  and  its  comparative  disregard  of  European  affairs.  Even 
after  Nelson's  great  victory  at  AhonkiiLhad  averted  all  immediate 
danger,  and  when  Bonapajte's  return  and  Kleber^s  assassination 
had  left  the  French  forces  under  the  unskilful  Menou,  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  leaving  the  French  troops  in  Egypt  as  hostages 
to  fortune ;  but,  by  a  convention  as  questionable  in  its  wisdom  as 
that  of  Lisbon  (Cintra),  they  were  brought  back  to  France  on  English 
ships.  In  the  meantime  we  pressed  on  the  conquest  of  India  by  our 
best ,  general,  while  the  task  of  aiding  the  second  coahtion  was 
entrusted  to  the  duke  of  York  on  the  very  scene  of  his  previous 
failures.  ,  One  contrast  more  will  suffice  to  emphasise  the  statement 
that  our  war  with  France,  after  commencing  in  some  respects  as  a\ 
war  of  principles,  was~Sst  degenerating  into  a  war  for  the  posses- } 
sion  of  markets  and  marine  trade,  Uke  so  many  of  the  eighteenth  ' 
century  wars.  Though  the  vigorous  Pitt  ministry  left  our  ally 
Austria  without  any  aid  in  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  yet  the  peace- 
loving  Addington  ministry  pushed  on  the  naval  warfare  against  the 
arilifd  neutrals^  though  nearly  all  Europe  was  thereby  ranged 
Against  us.  In  the  feverish  pause  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  the  same  course  of  conduct  is  noticeable.  The  Ad- 
dington ministry  made  no  timely  protest  against  Bonaparte's  schemes 
of  intervention  and  aggrandisement  in  Europe.  It  had  secured 
two  more  colonial  markets,  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  British  power 
in  India  had  been  consolidated  by  the  overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sahib. 

Historians  have  endlessly  discussed  the  diplomatic  and  technical 
disputes  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  commercial  considerations.  It  is,  however,  capable 
of  proof  thai  these  were  the  underlying  causes  contributing  to  that 
rupture.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  for  England 
to  have  as  many  markets  as  possible  open  for  her  goods.     The 
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recent  application  of  steam  to  macblnery  had   brought  about  an 
immenfle  increase  in  the  output  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
of  hardware.     Thenceforth  factories  were  no  longer    confined  to 
river  valleys,  they  were  independent  of  water  as  the  motive  [wwer, 
and  could  be  worked  with  greater  economy  and  regularity  wherever 
coal  was  cheap.     It  is  fmlher  noteworthy  that   the   year  of  tirt 
rupture  saw  the  introduction  of  Cartwright's  power-loom  into  actual 
use,  and  that  its  immediate  effect  in  increasing  and  cheapening 
production   may   be  seen  in  the  riots  of  the  hand- loom  weavers 
in  1805-6,  and  of  the  Luddites  in  1811-12.      With  pohtical  and 
commercial   peace  it   was   certain   that   our   export    trade   would 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.     We  were  clearly  ahead  of  all  other 
nations,  and  the  world  was  becoming  more  and  more  dejiendent  on 
us  for  a  supply  of  cheap  and  excellent  manufactures  ;  but  thi    ' 
that   our   productive   energy  was  so  rapidly  increasing  mi^i 
made  the  source  of  commercial  ruin  and  social  disaster,  it  the 
markets  were  closed  against  us.     The  peace  of  1802   had   been 
of  slight  benefit*  for  we  restored  the  Cape,  Martinique,  To 
St.  Lucia,  and  Minorca.     The  total  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  oui 
wards  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  of  peace  1802  sho 
a  decrease  from  the  yeoi'  of  war  1801.^    This  was  because  the  ji 
of  nominal  peace  was  a  year  of  commercial  war.     It  was  at  once 
seen  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  the  same 
that  adopted  by  the  Terrorists  of  17?>3. 

He  did  not  veil  his  intention  rigidly  to  exclude  Great  Britain  fron 
all  communication,  political  or  commercial,  with  the  continent^of  Earof 
and  enforced,  with  unexampled  rigour,  the  decrees  of  the  most  furiona  i 
the  revolutionary  governors  of  France,  which  tended  to  prevent  the 
cepfcion  into  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  any  article  of  the  growth 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain.^     .,    - 

Our  envoy  m  Paris,  Mr.  Merry,  jn  an  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand, 
remarked  that : — 

The  relative  situation,  hitherto,  of   the  two  countries,  especially 
regard   to   trade,   ailoriled   his   majesty's  subjects  no  room  to  reap 
advantages  common  to,  and  always  expected  from,  a  state  of  peace.  . 

Among  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Whitworth  (10  Sept.  1802}^ 
No.  12  is  as  follows : —  , 

"  In  1801,  1.968,373  tons;  in  180*2,  1,R95,116  tons;  inlHOS,  1.788.7G8  tons, 
ninghara's  Growth  of  EiujUih  ImluRtry  and  Commerce,  Appendix  C,  p.  ii. 

^  Peflietion*  on  tlie  Causes  of  the  present  Rupture  with  Franct,  by  John  Adolpht 
Esq.,  1803.  London.    The  writer  gives  a  caee  of  the  '  Fame '  packet,  from  SoathMopt 
to  Jerscj,  obliged  b}-  stress  of  weather  to  put  Into  Chexbourg,  which  was  confiBoaMl^ 
under  Robespierre's  law  of  24  March  1794.     Mr.  Merry  in  vain  protested  a^Hinsl 
continued  operation  of  thkB  Inw,  which  forbade  ships  of  lees  than   100  tons  coiniF 
within  foar  leagues  of  France,  if  they  had  prohibited  ((.0.  British)  goods  oa  boMd. 

«  Despatch  of  17  June  1802. 
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You  will  make  our  interest  in  commerce  an  object  of  jour  constant 
ttention,  and  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
[the  French  government  upon  such  matters  arising  out  of  the  late  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  as  may  require  speedy  adjugtmeut,  and  which  may  here- 
'fikfter  lead  to  arraDgement»  of  a  more  extensive  nature  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  two  nations. 

Nor  was  the  First  Consul's  policy  of  prohibition  applied  only  to 

rench  territory.     Every  annexation  or  extension  of  French  iuflu- 

,ce  ill  north  and  central  Italy  restricted  the  area  of  British  trade, 

d  that  too  with  regions  which  were  necessary  to  supply  our  eiJk 

manufacturers  with   their  raw  material.     French    garrisons   held 

Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  thus  were  able  to  impede  or  divert 

our  trade  with  western  Germany.     The  expedition  to  San  Domingo 

again  secured  to  France  the  possession,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  an 

island  which  was  then  considered  to  be  worth  all  the  other  West 

Indian  Islands ;  and  the  politic  exchanges,  by  which  the  young  Spanish 

gi-and  duke  of  Parma  became  king  of  Etruria,  promised  to  restore 

the  vast  district  of  Louisiana  to  its  earhest  explorers  and  settlers. 

In  fact,  the  year  of  peace  effected  as  much  for  French  aggrandise- 

j      ment  as  any  year  of  the  past  war  had  done,  and  British  commerce 

L^was  more  threatened  than  ever  before.^ 

^t       That  the  Addington  cabinet,  which,  in  its  desire  for  peace,  had 
^^  neglected  to  lodge  any  effecti'^uiroteat,  was  at  last  alarmed  at  the 
I       prospects  of  commercial  strEiiP^ilation,  is  clear  from  all  the  des- 
patches.'"    We  may  cite  part  of  the  letter  addressed  from  Paris  by 
Lord  Wl^'orth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  27  Dec.  1802  :— 

t        A  project   is   now  on  foot,  and  is  expected  80on  to  be  carried  into 

^  effect,  of   uniting  the   Ligurian    to   the   Itahan    republic,  by  which  he 

[Bonaparte]  will  acquire  another  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  what  is 

the  great  object  of  his  policy,  tbo  means  of  limiting  the  intercourse 

between  his  majesty's  dominions  and  the  continent. 

But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  mission  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt,  which  had  the  effect— an  effect 
probably  intended  by  the  French  government — of  making  the 
English  government  cling  to  Malta.  The  commercial  signifi- 
cance of  that  mission  in  irritating  the  English  government  has 

*  Boarrienne  remarks,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xx. :  'The  consular  decrees  ma.dc  oonriaestB 
mote  promptly  than  the  Bword.'  He  adds:  '  Bhe  (Great  Britain)  was  alarmed  at  our 
internal  prosp«ht7,  and  at  the  impulse  given  to  oui  manulacturca/ 

'"  In  the  secret  and  confidential  instructions  to  Lord  Whitworth  (14  Nov.  1S02), 
after  instructions  to  complam  of  the  annexations  of  Piedmont,  Parma.  Elba,  and  the 
occupation  by  French  troops  of  the  Helvetian  and  Batarian  republics,  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  there  is  the  sentence:—'  (That)  this  is  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  independence  of  the  Datavian  republic,  and  (that)  his  majesty  has  a 
pecaliar  right  to  interpose  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  con^nted  to  make  numerous 
and  most  important  restitutions  to  the  Batavian  government  in  the  treaty  of  iieace,  on 
the  consideration  of  that  government  being  independent  and  not  beinp  subject  to  any 
al.'     Enifland  and  Najwleont  edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 
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hardly  been  sufficiently  emphasised.  No  review  of  the  evidence  &% 
to  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rupture  can  be  considered 
complete  which  omits  to  take  notice  of  that  mission,  and  still  more 
of  the  official  report  on  it,  which  appeared  in  the  Monit^ur  of 
80  Jan.  1803.  The  commercial  news  in  this  memorable  report 
cousists  of  two  brief  statements  that  the  commissaries  of  French 
commerce  had  arrived  in  Egypt ;  but  the  significant  sentences  are 
those  which  set  forth  the  weak  state  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  army  of 
occupation  in  Egj'pt,  that  '  a  great  misunderstanding  reigns  between 
General  Stuart  and  the  Pacha,'  that  the  fortifications  are  dilapi- 
dated, and  that  *  six  thousand  French  would  at  present  be  enough 
to  conquer  Egypt.'  With  respect  to  the  Ionian  Isle«,  which,  by 
Article  ix  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  were  to  constitute  au  independent 
state — 'the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands* — the  report  of  Colonel 
Sebaatiani  declares  :— 

I  do  not  stray  from  the  truth  in  assuring  you  that  the  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  will  declare  themselves  French  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  shall 

offer  itself. 

The  publication  of  this  report  in  ihe  Mouiuur,  when  the  relations 
between  England  and  France  were  already  strained,  had  a  most 
irritating  effect.  The  policy  of  1798  was  evidently  to  be  renewed 
on  the  first  opportunity.  If  we  los^ur  hold  on  MaltIP,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  a  French  o^^^Btion  of  Egj'pt,  and  possibly 
a  completion  of  the  ship-canal,  uh^Whe  alternative  route,  that  rid 
the  Cape,  was  no  longer  as  in  1798  in  our  hands,  but  wMj^minated 
by  the  Bataviau  republic,  that  is,  by  France.  With  botnPoutes  to 
the  east  in  hostile  hands,  our  recent  gains  in  India  and  Ceylon 
would  be  worthless,  and  our  trade  with  the  east  would  be  doomed. 
In  self-defence  the  British  government  must  prevent  both  routes 
falling  into  the  power  of  the  French.  Egypt  had  already  beea 
evacuated,' '  and  the  Cape  was  again  held  by  tl^  Dutch.  The  only 
possible  alternative  for  us  was  to  hold  Malta,  urging  in  excuse  that 
several  of  the  conditions  of  evacuation  had  not  been  fulfilled^ 
The  technical  reasons  alleged  for  the  postponement  of  the  evacq^^J 
tion  were  of  course  little  more  than  verbal  <|uibbles,  but  the  n^^| 
facts  which  determined  the  retention  of  Malta  were  that  the  Cape 
and  Egypt  had  been  by  that  time  evacuated  by  us."  The  close 
connexion  between  Colonel  Sebastiani's  report  and  our  retention  of 

'*  The  despatch  of  Lord  Huwkesbury  lo  Lord  Whituorth,  of  28  Feb.  lBti3,  states: 
'  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Egypt  is  at  this  tiiuv  evacuated.' 

"  Colonel  Sebastiani'e  roport  coald  not  hove  appeared  more  opportunely  for 
Bonaparte's  plans  than  when  it  did,  if  he  had  designed  to  make  our  retention  of  Malt* 
the  pretext  for  another  war.  Lord  Whitworth's  despatch  of  27  Jan.  1803  ofiens  as 
tollovTB :  '  Colonel  Sebastiani  returned  uncxj^octedly  two  dajB  ago,  and  came  from 
Genoa  with  a  decree  of  expedition  which  might  give  reason  to  believe  that  his  buameM 
was  very  urgent.' 
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Malta  is  proved  by  the  Downing  Street  despatch  of  9  Feb.  1803  to 
Lord  Ti\Tiitworth : — 

His  majesty   cannot   therefore  regard   the  conduct  of  the   French 

government  on  various  occasions  since  the  conchiaion  of  the  definitive 

reaty,  the  insinuations  and  charges  contained  in  the  report  of  Colonel 

jbasti&ni,  and  the  views  which  the  report  discloses,  without  feehng  it 

for  him  distinctly  to  declare  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 

"to  enter  into  any  fm-thev  iliscussion  relative  to  Malta  unless  he  receives  a 

satisfactory  explanation  on  the  subject  of  this  communication. 

If  we  turn  to  the  words  which  Napoleon,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Whitworth,  let  fall  at  the  ambassadors'  audience  (1  May  1803),  we 
find  a  frank  avowal  of  the  importance  of  commercial  rivalry  in  pro- 
ducing the  ruptureTjBpeaking  of  the  English  rainisters  he  said :  '^ — 

P  They  want  to  make  us  jump  the  ditch,  and  we'll  jump  it.  How  could 
a  nation  of  forty  millions  consent  to  let  another  nation  lay  down  the  law 
for  it  ?  The  independence  of  states  must  come  first :  before  liberty,  and 
before  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  manufactures.  ...  To  accept  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  is  to  accept  the  tirst  link  of  a  chain  which 
will  afterwards  lengthen  out,  and  will  end  by  onr  complete  subjection,  by 
a  treaty  of  commerce  such  as  that  of  1585  [he  meant  that  of  17tiU-7],and 
in  short,  by  the  return  of  a  commissioner  to  Bimkerque.  Let  us  cede 
Malta,  and  to-^>rrow  our  vessels  will  be  insulted,  our  ships  will  be  forced 
to  salute  those  of  the  EngHsh,  ^^Hfco  endure  a  disgraceful  inspection. 

^We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  an  ardcH^beguming ;  we  shall  have  to  lament 
3898  at  sea>  perhaps  even  the  Iosb  of  our  oolonies;  '*  but  we  shall  be 

'itrengthei^^  the  continent.  We  have  already  acquired  an  extent  of 
coast  that  makes  us  formidable ;  we  will  aild  to  this,  we  will  form  a  more 
complele  coast-e^ystem,  and  England  shall  end  by  shedding  tears  of  blood 
)ver  the  war  she  will  have  undertaken. 

Napoleon's  correspondence  we  liud  the  same  views. 

If,  besides  the  important  posaessiiui  of  Gibraltar,  England  desired  to 
preserve  any  other  in  tjie  ■■Hterraneau,  that  would  be  to  publish  openly 
the  design  of  uniting  ^e  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  to  her  almost 
exclusive  trade  with  the  Indies,  with  America^  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  of  all 
the  calamities  which  can  overtake  the  French  people,  there  is  none  com- 
parable to  that  J'' 

So  in  a  letter  of  21  July  1606  to  the  king  of  Naples  he  desires 
his  strenuouEi  assistance  in  hi^lping  him  |o  be  master  of,  the  Medi-  ^^t^ 
ierr^QBii-^^I^Qt jjiincfpiil  ct  eonufdnt  de  ma  pofitiquk.      Mnis  il  jdut 
}ur  cela^jue  ics  peujUes  juiicnt  bcaucoujr.^^^-^''  ^  " 

It  would  be  a  barren  and  useless  task  to  recapitulate  the  last 
;es  in  the  rupture  of  negotiations  and  the  demand  for  thai  com- 

Mem,  of  Miot  dc  Malito,  vol.  i.  cimp.  liv.  (Eng.  ed.). 

He  had  a  day  or  two  before,  bj  a  secret  conveatioa,  sold  Louisiana  to  ihe  United 
States  (or  3^00,0001. 

'*  Corrtai,.  de  NapoUon,  viii.  618.  '•  Ibid.  xiii.  700. 
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penaation  which  Bonaparte  had  once  before  recognised  as  a  set-off 
to  his  aggrandisements  J"  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  cum- 
mercial  jealousies  ainHtars  were  without  doubt  the  chiefcauseof 
IHe  war,  and  that  Bonaparte  was  still  imbued  irtth  the  old  'ttaco' 
bmical  idea  that  England  would  be  reduced  to  beggary  if  her  chief 
markets  were  closed  against  her.  But  we  may  observe  how  he 
extended  his  'coast  system,*  and  then  finally  why  that  system  failed 
and  involved  him  and  his  empire  in  disaster.  -1 

At  the  consular  court  parallels  were  drawn  between  the  war 
then  renewed  and  those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  the  moral  was 
pointed  against  the  modern  Carthage.  In  one  sense  the  parallel 
was  correct.  At  no  one  time  of  the  great  struggle  was  the  British 
government  so  concerned  about  the  struggle  in  Europe  as  to  assert 
our  dominion  on  the  high  seas,  and  keep  open  at  any  rate  our 
trans-oceanic  markets.  While  Napoleon's  legions  were  lining  the 
cliffs  of  BouiogJie,  ostensibly  for  the  leap  across  the  ditch,  onA 
government  kept  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  India  to  consolidate  his* 
conquest  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  he  did  not  set  foot  on  our  shores 
watH  September  1805,  when  the  danger  was  over.  Napoleon  after- 
wards declared  to  Metteraich :  '^  '  The  army  assembled  at  Boulogne! 
was  always  an  army  against  Austria.  .  .  .  You  saw  in  1805  how 
near  Boulogne  was  to  Vienna ; '  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
when  his  empire  was  so  ill-establisfij^  ho  would  have  ventured  on 
an  invasion  of  England.'^     His  plan  was  probably  to  exliaust  us  by 

'■  Secret  and  confidenlid  instructions  to  Lord  Whitworth,  14  Nov.  WW,  Enmlnntl 
and  Naix}h'0)i,  p.  7.  "  Mettemich'.''  Memoirs,  i.  48.     Eng.  ©d. 

'"  I  am  not  convinced  thnt  Napoleon  Hcriously  intended  to  invade  England,  eTca 
by  the  able  arguments  brought  together  by  Captain  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  I'ouvr, 
ii.  112-111.     For  (1),  grauliag  that  Napoleon's  words  to  Metteruicli   and  the  for 
more  important  words  to  Boarrienne  (vol.   ii.   chap,   xxii) — which  Cai>tiun  MahHn 
does  not  quote — must  be  iateii>reted   bj   facts,  the  facts   prove    that    the    floljlla 
could  not  sail  in  one  tide,  nor  without  the  greatest  risk.     (2)  Captain  Mahan  admit! 
that,  even  if  the  Brest  and  Bochefort  squadrons  got  out,  we  had  enough  ships  at 
Spithead  and  the  Downs  to  make  a  lan^ling  highly  dangerous.     (3)  The   Egyptian 
expedition  was  a  warning  against  any  further  attempts  made  in  diflregard  of  our 
naval  supremacy  ;  besides,  in  1798  Bonaparte  had  to  complete  his  renown ;  in  1808-5 
he  had  everything  to  \o>ie  from  a  rash  attempt.     Miot  de  Melito,  vol.  ii.  chap,  it 
81>eak8  of  the  'consternation'  at  Paris  when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  attempt  was 
to  be  made.    (4)  If  Mamiont.  Ney,  and  Davoust  believed  that  it  would  be  atU;nt]itedr 
Decr^,  Bourrifntie,  and  Miot  de  Melito  disbelieved  it.     (5)  In  the  memoirs  dictated 
to  Montholon  (iii.  385),  Nupoleon  said :     '  Of  all  the  means  that  oould  be  proposed 
for  aimoying  the  enemy  in  this  contest,  none  could  be  invented  that  would  b« 
expensive  to  France,  and  more  disastrous  to   England.'     The  same  diBbelJi 
the  invasion  was  widespread  in  England.     In  a  pamphlet,  Britain  inde. 
Commerces  (London.  1808),  the  author,  Mr.  Spenoe,  gays,  ad  init. ;—  '  It  was 
to  hear  those  who  disbelieved  that  he  (Bonaparte)  would  make  the  atl<>mpt,  reason 
in  this  way — "  Hnonaparte  knows  what  he  is  about.     He  will  never  invade  us;  bat  I'f 
putting  us  to  vast  expense  in  precautionary  preparations,  and  at  the  siame  time  by 
stopping  up  almost  every  channel  of  our  commerce,  he  is  aware  that  he  is  doing  ua 
the  most  serious  injury  posHJble  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  cutting  off  our  trade,  God 
knows  he  will  soon  effect  our  ruin." '     I  think  it  inconceivable  that  fiJter  Austria's 
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making  us  keep  on  foot  a  great  array  of  regulars,  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, while  he  extended  his  '  coast  system.*  He  had  before  the 
rupture  required  {1 1  March  1803)  the  king  of  Spain  to  Rtrengthen  his 
navy,  and  ended  with  the  statement:  'England  is  not  asleep:  she  is 
always  on  the  watch,  and  will  not  rest  until  she  has  seized  upon  aU 
the  colonies  and  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Fiance  alone 
can  prevent  this.'  The  English  ministry  played  into  their  astute 
enemy's  hands  by  regarding  the  secret  payment  of  a  Spanish  subsidy 
to  France  in  jmrsuance  of  the  convention  of  1798  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  by  our  men-of- 
war  ranged  Spain  against  us  from  1804  to  1808.  After  Auaterlit^j 
the  *  coast  system  '  was  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  Istria  and  Ualmatia.  When  Prussia  had  swallowed  the  bait 
of  Hanover,  she  was,  by  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  15"  Dec.  1805, 
required  to  exclude  English  goods  from  alt  Prussian  territories. 
Again  our  government  acted  promptly  where  naval  and  commercial 
interests  were  concerned.  It  declared  the  coast  between  the  Elbe 
and  Brest  entirely  closed  to  the  trade  of  neutrals  ;  and  on  April  4-6 
it  laid  an  embargo  on  Prussian  ships  in  British  waters.  Hanover 
and  the  '  coast  system '  had  separated  us  from  a  state  which  ought 
to  have  been  our  ally. 

For  the  time  it  appeared  that  our  government  was  as  hostile  to 
Prussia  as  to  France.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  between 
Fox  and  Talleyrand  ;  and  in  the  lirst  important  letter  sent  by 
Talleyrand  (1, April  1806)  he  vvrites: — 

P  The  very  instant  that  I  received  your  letter  of  March  26,  I  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  and,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  has  authorised 
me  to  send  you,  without  delay,  the  following  answer:  The  emperor 
covets  nothing  that  England  possesses.  Peace  with  France  is  possible, 
and  may  be  perpetual,  provided  there  is  no  interference  in  her  internal 
affairs,  and  tliab  no  attempt  is  made  to  restrain  her  in  the  regulation  of 
her  custom  duties  ;  to  cramp  her  commercial  rights  ;  or  to  offer  any  insult 
her  flag,  .  .  , 

The  emperor  does  not  imagine  that  any  particular  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  produced  the  war.  He  is  convinced  that  the  true  cause  was 
the  refusal  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  would  necessarily  have 
been  prejudicial  to  the  manufactures  and  the  industry  of  his  subjects."" 

neglect  to  recognise  his  imperial  title,  and  the  changes  in  Italy,  Napoleon  sboald 
have  seriously  proceeded  with  a  scheme  which  would  have  left  France  and  Italy 
open  to  Austria,  as  in  17U8-<J.  As  a.  blind,  the  BouJogne  scheme  was  still  the  best 
conoeivahle.     Miot  de  Melito,  ii.  114  (Eng.  ed.).  is  condueive  on  this  point. 

*  What  this  meant  is  shown  in  the  following  words  of  Napoleon  (-4  March  1800) : 
'Forty-eight  hours  after  the  peace  with  England,  I  will  prohibit  foreign  wares,  and  I 
will  promulgate  an  Act  of  Navigation,  which  will  allow  the  entry  of  our  ports  only  to 
French  ships,  built  with  French  wood,  manned  by  a  crew  two-tliirda  French,  Coal 
itself,  and  "  lea  inilordu  Anglais,"  shall  only  land  under  a  French  flog.  There  will  b« 
many  protests,  because  there  is  a  bad  feeling  in  French  cornineroe,  but  six  years  after 
there  will  be  the  greatest  prosperity.'  {Opijiions  et  Diacours  df  Napol^ion  ait  Conseil 
d'fUat,  p.  239.) 
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He  proceeds  to  state  that  a  temporary  trniBe  would  be  most  inoon- 
vffliient  for  France,  inasmuch  as  she  hat  accustomed  herself  to  a 
state  of  war,  and  her  commerce  and  her  industry  se  sont  replies  stir 
eux-memes.  Into  the  unreal  negotiations  which  ensued  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter,  further  than  to  point  out  that  the  promised 
restoration  of  Hanover  to  George  UI  was  a  convenient  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  of  precipitating  a  rupture  with  Prussia  when- 
ever they  desired  ;  and  though  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis  was  in 
general  admitted  at  the  outset,  yet  General  Clarke  demanded  for 
France  the  retrocession  of  Pondicherry,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Surinam, 
6k>ree,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  and  that  there  should  be  at 
the  Cape  a  port  free  to  all  nations.'*  After  the  Czar  had  indignantly 
repudiated  the  separate  treaty  into  which  his  envoy,  M.  d'Oubril, 
had  been  lured  at  Paris,  there  was  no  need  of  prolonging  the 
negotiations.  Prussia  and  Russia  were  overthrown  by  Napoleon  at 
Jena  and  Friedland  ;  and  by  the  Berlin  decrees  and  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  the  '  coast  system '  became  the  '  continental  system. '*-*=s:^^^^ 
The  Berlin  decree  (21  Nov.  1806)  declared  the  British  Isles  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  ordered  that  all  English  subjects,  goods,  and 
letters  in  any  country  occupied  by  French  or  allied  troops  should  be 
seized,  and  a  moiety  of  the  confiscated  property  be  appropriated  to  • 
French  and  allied  merchants  to  indemnify  them  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  from  English  cruisers.  Article  7  runs  thus : — *  No 
ship  which  comes  directly  from  England  or  the  EngHsh  colonies, 
or  which  shall  have  been  theirs,  after  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  our  harbours.'  The  first 
of  the  English  orders  in  council  (7  Jan.  1807)  states  in  the  pre- 
amble that  in  answer  to  the  French  orders — 

which,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce 
of  all  neutral  nations  with  his  majesty's  dominions,  .  .  .  [his  majesty] 
feels  himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  people,  not  to  suffer  such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps  on  his  part  to  restraiin  this  violence, 
and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice.  His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased  ...  to  order — that  no  vessel  shall  trade  between  port^ 
from  which  British  ships  are  excluded,  and  if  any  vessel,  after "  being 
warned,  shall  be  found  continuing  her  voyage,  she  may  be  condemned  as 
lawful  prize. 

But  this  was  mere  stage  thunder  to  what  followed.  The  order  in 
council  of  11  Nov.  1807  states  that  the  previous  order  of  7  Jan. 


not  answered  tliie  desv^e^i  purpose,  either  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  recall 
those  orders,  or  ofs  inducing  neutral  nations  to  interpose  with  effect,  to 
/  '  \ 

*'  Despatch  from  the  earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  dated  Paria,  24  Jolj 
1806. 
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obtain  their  revocation,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  have  been  recently 
enforce  with  increasing  rigour ; 

and  therefore  all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded, 
were  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade : 

all  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the  produce  or  manu&cture  of  the  said 
countries  or  colonies  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to  be  unlawful ; 
and  that  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to  the  said  countries  or  colonies, 
together  with  all  goods  and  merchandise  on  board,  and  all  articles  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture-^  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  captured, 
and  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors.  ^'" 

This  was  even  extended  to  neutral  ships  carrying  'certificates  of 
origin'  that  their  goods  were  not  British.  The  second  order  in 
council  of  11  Not.  1807  uses  the  powers  granted  by  the  statute 
48  George  III,  cH.  158,  for  suspending  the  Navigation  Act  during 
the  war,  to  further  order  that  the  goods,  wares,  &c.,  named  therein 

may  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place  belonging  to  any  state  not  at 
amity  with  his  majesty,  in  ships  belonging  to  any  state  at  amity  with  his 
majesty,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  duties,  and  hable  to  such  draw- 
backs as  are  now  established  by  law  upon  the  importation  of  the  said 
goods,  wares,  or  inerchandise,  in  ships  navigated  according  to  law ; 
.  .  .  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  for  exportation  to  any  country  in 
amity  or  alliance  with  his  majesty. 

The  third  order  in  council  of  the  same  date  forbade  a  transfer  or 
pretended  transfer  of  a  ship  to  neutrals,  and  any  ship  so  transferred 
was  to  be  lawful  prize. 

The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  this  set  of  orders  in  council  constituted  a  retort  to  Tilsit 
and  the  seizure  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  As  the  land  power  of  our 
great  foe  increased,  so  our  government  strained  all  the  forms  of 
maritime  law  to  bursting.^'  Without  stopping  to  point  out  that  in 
the  second  order  of  11  Nov.  the  prohibition  of  all  articles  of  foreign 
growth  was  inconsistent  with  43  George  III,  ch.  158,  which  only 
prohibited  certain  enumerated  articles  (as  those  of  Muscovy),  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  notice  that  this  very  order  led  to  the  following 
French  decree  of  26  Dec.  1807  ;— 

Observing  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Government  on 
Nov.  11  last,  by  which  vessels  belonging  to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even 
powers  alHed  to  England,  are  made  liable,  not  only  to  be  searched  by 
English  cruisers,  but  to  be  compulsorily  detained  in  England,  and  to  have 
a  tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the  cargo  to  be  regulated  by 
the  British  legislature  ...  (it  was  therefore  decreed  that)  all  ships  which 

**  The  national  shame  at  the  Copenhagen  affair  is  well  expressed  in  an  able  anony- 
xnoas  pamphlet,  Orders  in  OouneU  (London,  1808) :  '  There  remained  one  deed  of 
shame  to  do,  which  should  for  ever  blast  oar  reputation  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  leave  as  not  merely  sarronnded  with  dangers,  and  oppressed  with  misfortune, 
but  deprived  of  courage  to  face  the  one,  and  fortitude  to  bear  the  other '  (p.  64). 
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bad  submitted  to  the  British  niles  were  denatioualised^   and  good 
nJ  lawftd  prize  :  and  every  ship  sailing  from  or  to  England  or  any  of 
colonies  or  lands  occupied  by  its  troops  was  good  and  lawful  prize. 

But  the  present  decree  was  not  to  apply  to  powers  who  made  thi 
English  respect  their  flag-,  and  was  to  be  abrogated  '  as  soon  as  Ui 
English  abide  again  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations/ 

The  hint  contained  in  this  decree  was  hardly  needed  to  fire  oi 
American  kinsmen  with  indignation  against  the  claims  put  forth  in 
the  second  order  in  council  of  Noveml)er  1807.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  direct  challenge  to  all  neutrals  that  had  any  self-respect,  a 
challenge  thrown  do\sTi  with  a  recklessness  characteristic  of  ouf 
naval  policy  towards  the  Armed  Neutrality  Leagues  iji  1780  and 
1801,  towards  Spain  in  1804,  and  towards  Denmark  in  1807. 
There  is  indeed  room  for  belief  that  the  pohcy  of  the  orders  in  council 
was  aft-^ttemjjt,  not  mertdylo  rtttortjoa.  our  f.nAniif.R  tViA  eyil«  i** 
their  own  injustice,  but  also  tor.nish  neutral  cQnimprr6»  aud  Gstal2li&I| 
a  complete  maritime  monopoljL  That  course  had  been  almost 
avowedly  urged  in  the  able  and  vigorous  pamphlet,  *  War  in  Disguise, 
or  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flags.'  It  pointed  out  the  harm  re- 
sulting to  our  connntrce  from  the  relaxation  in  1798  of  the  rule  of 
1766,  BO  that  henceforth 

European  neutrals  might,  without  being  liable  to  captiure,  .  .  .  brlnf 
the  produce  of  the  hostile  colonies  directly  from  thence  to  ports  of  their 
own  country  ;  and  either  these  or  the  citi/.eus  of  th& .United  States  zniglit' 
now  carry  such  produce  directly  to  England.*'  '.  '^ 

The  pamphlet  reviews  the  results  of  these  *  costly  indulgences '  W 
our  commerce,  as  also,  with  little  variation,  after  the  renewal  of 
war  m  1803.  Ke- exportation  enabled  the  neutrals  to  carry  French 
colonial  -  goods,  with  small  delay,  to  France.  The  American  porta 
were  fouhd  especially  convenient  for  neutrals  to  call  at,  and  thence 
sail  direct  for  France  or  Holland  ;  '^*  so  that  these  powers  had  by 
1805  ceased  to  trade  under  their  own  flags : —  ^  ^ 

With  the  exception  only  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coasting  trad^ 
of  Qur  enemies,  not  a  mercantile  sail  of  any  description  now  enters  or 
^  clears  from  their  ports  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  but  under  neutral  colours, 
.  .  .  They  supplant  or  rival  the  British  planter  and  merchant  throughoul 
the  continent  of  Europe,  aud  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
supplant  even  the  nxanufatiturers  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  York 
shire ;  for  the  looms  and  forges  of  Germany  are  put  in  action  by 
colonial  produce  of  our  enemies,  and  are  rivalling  us  by  the  am 
supplies  they  send,  under  the  neutral  flag,  to  every  part  of  the  Ne 
World.^'^ 

This  last  statement,  obviously  an  exaggeration,  coupled  with 

="  War  in  Diiguist  (London,  1805),  p.  23. 
«  lind.  p.  44.  «  Ibid.  pp.  71.  73. 
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undeniable  fact  that  the  average  msurance  for  neutrals  at  Lloyd's 
Coflfee  House  was  one  per  cent,  less  than  for  our  own  merehantnien, 
led  to  a  clamour  that  our  ffpvernment  would  recur  to  the  old  rule 
of  1756  in  all  its  seventy,  x-^lje  Pitt  and  Grenville  miuiatries  re- 
sisted this,  rightly  conRidermK  tlmt  our  manufacturers  benefited 
by  having  the  safe  method  of  exporting  their  goods  under  neutral 
flags  ;  but  after  the  Berlin  decree  the  clamour  of  our  sliippers  and 
colonial  merchants,  backed  up  by  popular  indignation  at  Napoleon's 
continental  system,  carried  the  day  ;  and  the  Portland  ministry 
imposed  in  November  ISOJ,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  stringent 
naval  code  ever  promulgated  by  a  civilised  government.  As  a 
retort  to  the  Berlin  decree  it  was  excessive.  It  was  like  answer- 
ing a  blank  cartridge  with  a  double- shotted  cannon.  Of  its 
harslmess  and  illegahty  there  can  bo  little  question.  Instead  of 
merely  preventing  neutrals  trading  with  France,  it  sought  to 
compel  all  neutral  commerce  with  Europe  to  pass  through  our 
ports,  and  thereby  subject  it  to  confiscation  by  the  French.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  some  British  West 
Indian  planters,  who  had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  competition 
of  Havannah  sugar  and  other  goods  carried  in  American  bottoms 
to  Europe*  One  of  them  complained  that  our  government  had 
not  in  1806  chosen  to  avail  itself  of  the  fortunate  opportunity 
of  going  to  war  with  America.'**'  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  had,  it  is  true,  prospered  immensely  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  after  1807  almost  the  only  neutrals  in  the  world-wide  con- 
flict ;  but  now  they  were  severely  injured  by  the  new  policy  and 
retaliated  by  placing  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  their  porta, 
December  1807  ;  and  later  on,  when  equally  harassed,  for  a  time, 
by  French  naval  decrees,  they  passed  their  famous  Non- Inter course 
Act  of  March  1809.  doubtless  Napoleon  had  counted  on  the 
irritation  which  his  naval  decree  had  aroused  in  England,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  rupture  between  her  and  the  United  States.  In  an 
official  note  of  24  Oct.  1806  the  French  minister  of  marine,  Dccres, 
had  assured  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  that  the  Berlin  decree 
did  not  alter  the  relations  between  France  and  United  States  ship- 
ping ;  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  French  decree  of  26  Dec.  1807  (in 
answer  to  ours  of  11  Nov.  1807),  that  the  relations  between  France 
and  America  were  temporarily  .strained.  Napoleon,  even  in  1806, 
counted  rightly  on  the  severity  of  our  naval  policy  leading  to  a 
rupture  between  us  and  our  kinsmen. 

By  1809  Napoleon  had  achieved  remarkable  success  m  hia 
attempts  to  strangle  British  trade,  but  for  some  important  exceptions 
which  will  be  considered  presently.  He  had  by  the  close  of  1809 
included  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  for  a  time  Turkey,  in  his 

**  Letter  by  Mr.  Bosanqaet  on  tlia  Catifies  and  Depreciation  of  West  India  Property, 
p.  42. 
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continental  system ;  while  the  British  naval  policy  had  lost  a 
reputation  at  Copenhagen  and  the  important  maricet  of  llr 
United  States.  The  mannfactnrers  of  Lancashire  and  ToiMHt 
had,  np  to  1808,  not  organised  any  opposition  to  the  new  ordcnk 
council,  bnt  on  1  April  1808  important  petitiana  from  Loodol^  j 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  were  presented  to  the  House  of  OomBMai 
and  supported  by  a  great  speech  of  Henry  Brougham.  The  petilM 
showed — 

That  the  annual  value  of  British  mannfectures,  exported  to  the  Umiei 
States  of  America,  exceeds  ten  millions  sterling,  and  that,  as  onr  eon- 
sumption  of  produce  of  that  country  falls  iax  short  of  that  amoimt,  tin 
only  means  of  paying  us  must  arise  from  the  con8umpti<m  of  the  pndoM 
of  America  in  other  countries,  which  the  operation  of  the  oidea  ik 
oouBcil  must  interrupt,  and  in  most  cases  totally  destroy.  .  .  . 

That  by  the  destruction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  only  remaining  neobil 
state,  all  possibility  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  woiid  bein^  ramoied, 
trade  cannot  possibly  be  benefited,  but  must  necessarily  be  ftTinihilatiwi. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  tiie  merchants  in  support  of  their  petitioB 
shows  that  the  Berlin  decree  alone  had  not  much  affected  the  com- 
merce between  England  and  Holland  or  Spain,*^  and  that  even  in 
France  the  decree  had  not  been  observed,  for  not  one  neutral  sli^ 
had  been  condemned  as  a  prize,  though  several  had  been  detained. 
Another  merchant,  Mr.  Glennie,  stated  that  his  remittaQces  from 
the  continent  had  increased  between  October  1806  and  November 
1807  over  the  previous  totals  for  similar  periods ;  *  while  the  Bwlin 
decree  alone  had  not  caused  a  rise  in  insurance  rates  on  neutral 
ships  clearing  out  from  England  to  the  continent.  It  was  further 
contended  that  the  orders  in  council  were  the  cause  of  ruin  to  oar 
commerce.  Of  the  12,856,5512.  which  had  represented  the  gross 
value  of  our  exports  in  1806  to  the  United  States,  only  about 
4,000,000i.  ever  came  back  directly  as  payment ;  the  balance  of  the 
debt  was  made  up  by  the  exports  of  those  states  to  the  continent ; 
and  it  was  precisely  this  trade  which  the  orders  in  council  would 
stop  and  therefore  prevent  any  adequate  payment  for  English  goods 
sent  to  the  states. 

While  the  orders  in  coimcil  continue,  you  must  continue  to  be  cut  off 
from  receiving  remittances,  and  .  .  .  you  are  consequently,  with  your  own 
right  hand,  outtiDg  off,  by  two-thirds,  your  vast  traffic  with  America.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  probably,  also,  of  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  United  States, 
our  orders  in  council  were  in  April  1809  modified.     The  total 

^  On  pp.  52  and  53  of  the  evidence  a  Dutch  letter  dated  22  Sept.  1807  states  that 
'  ships  teaching  in  England  are  received  here  as  before ; '  and  '  Prices  nieantirae 
at  their  level,  without  some  new  difficolty  or  broiL' 

**  Evidence,  pp.  28  and  66. 

"  Lord  Brougham's  speech,  1  April,  1808. 
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)lockade  of  the  French  and  allied  states  was  abandoned,  but  a  still 
more  rigid  blockade  was  enforced  by  us  on  France,  Holland,  North 
Italy,  and  part  of  North  Germany.  We  shall  notice  presently  how 
our  government  and  that  of  Napoleon  secretly  mitigated  the  harsh- 
ness of  their  systems. 

The  petition  above  quoted,  and  also  the  pamphlet  literature  of 
the  year  1808  shows  the  discouragements  and  exhaustion  of  our 
conntry.  In  an  able  *  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  Orders  in  Council '  (February  1808),  the  author,  Alexander 
Baring,  M.P.,  speaks  thus  of  Najmleon's  power : — 

I       A  umon  which  the  world  never  before  saw,  of  irresistible  force  with 

'the  most  consummate  art,  is  employed  to  rear  this  gigantic  fabric,  while 

the  total  destitution  of  energj?  and  genius  on  the  other  aide^  appears  to 

exhibit,  by  such  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  hand  of 

Providence  in  this  extraordinary  revolution. 

This  criticism  of  our  government,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
most  subsequent  writers,  seems  natural  after  its  failure  to  help  our 
allies  in  the  Eylau-Friedland  campaign  ;  but  it  is  questionable 
^whether  our  government  was  not,  on  the  whole,  justified  in  waging 
rar  on  commercial  rather  than  military  considerations.  Seeing 
Napoleon  was  aiming  at  hermetically  sealing  up  all  foreign 
pkets  against  us,  was  it  not  a  measure  of  self-preservation  that 
WG  should  endeavour  to  burst  through  it  wherever  possible,  in  Sicily, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  or  Buenos  AjTes?  In  a  military  sense  these 
ixpeditions  were  of  little  use ;  and  certainly  they  offered  the  most 
signal  contrasts  to  Napoleon's  masterly  concentration  of  power; 
but  his  policy  had  gi'adually  driven  us  to  make  war  for  commercial 
purposes  ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  our  expedition  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  though  of  no  ultimate  service,  yet  at  the  time  of  its  first 
success  was  highly  popular  at  liome.''^  The  same  Carthaginian 
view  of  warfare  was  noticeable  in  the  vigour  with  which  all  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  were  occupied  in  1806-9 ;  while  our 
government  regarded  subsidies  and  occasional  supplies  of  arms  as 
,a  sufficient  contribution  to  the  wars  in  Central  Europe.^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  even  with  the  command  of  the  seas  and 

■  *  Thus  the  recent  conquest  in  South  America  has  been  vatued,  not  on  account 
of  any  military  glory  which  boa  been  gained,  not  because  its  acquisition  lias  done  any 
serious  injury  to  our  enemy,  but  becanse  the  vivid  imaginations  of  all  ranks  of  people 
ioture  in  its  possession  an  extensive  mart  for  broadcloth  and  for  hardware.'  {Britain 
aendent  of  Commerce,  by  W.  Spenoe.  F.L.S.,  p.  .^.) 
The  expensive  expedition  against  Antwerp  set  oat  from  our  shores  after  Austria 
hod  agreed  to  the  armistice  of  Znatin.  Evidently  the  English  aim  was  not  only  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  but  to  seize  the  great  naval  and  mercantile 
dep6t,  which  was  then  rising  under  Napoleon's  hands.  The  position  of  Wellington  in 
Spain  was  not  altogether  unlike  the  relation  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  to  the  Carthaginian 
government.  Wellington  was  more  than  ono«  told  by  the  Perceval  ministry  in 
1809-10  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  failure  most  rest  on  his  own  head.  (Napier, 
bookx.  ohap.  iv.) 
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of  the  linstile  colonies,  Enfjland  could  long  have  survived  the  str; 
of  the  years  1807-8,  had  not  Napoleon's  Spanish  blunder 
the  latter  year  opened  to  as  a  profitable  commerce  with  South 
Central  America,  and  with  some  ports  of  the  Iberian  peninsul 
The  Portuguese  colonial  system  had  hitherto  restricted 
commerce  with  Brazil;  but  after  the  flight  of  the  Portugue 
re;::jent  to  Brazil  had  removed  the  nominal  government  thither, 
commercial  friendship  which  had  existed  between  the  house 
Braganza  and  England  ever  since  the  Methuen  treaty  of  17( 
allowed  a  free  trade  with  Brazil.  The  opening  of  the  markets 
Central  and  South  America  staved  off  impending  bankruptcy  froi 
oiu"  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Most  of  those  markets  hi 
long  been  deprived  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardware  goods, 
own  cruisers ;  and  now  our  merchants  seized  the  golden 
tunity  of  commerce  with  lands  never  before  open  to  them, 
stocks  stored  up  at  home  for  many  a  weary  month  were  flung 
the  new  markets,  so  that  British  and  Irish  e.\port8,  which  had  s 
in  1806,  1807.  1808  from  40,874,000;.,  to  37,245,000;., 
37,275,000/,  respectively,  reached  iu  1809  the  extraordijiary  amo 
of  47,371,000/.,  and  in'lSlO,  48,438,000/-=»-*.  Biit  this  speclilati 
mania  brought  a  sharp  relapse  in  1811.  In  the  monthly  co 
mercial  report  of  January  1811  it  is  stated  that 

confidence   in  the   commercial  world   seems   nearly  at  an    end. 
In  Lancashire   the   cotton  manufacturers  appear   ...   to   be 
distressed,  and   business  quite  at  a  stand.     In   Manchester  and 
places,  houses  stop  not  only  every  day  but  every  hour.  .  .  .  The  tnide 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Ac,  quite  at  a  stand,  and  no  orders  for  oxecntii 
there,  except  a  few  for  our  home  consumption. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  proved  by  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  1 
the  result  of  rash  speculation  whereby  many  of  our  goods  exporta 
to  South  America  had  to  be  there  got  rid  of  at  a  loss  of  twenty  p< 
cent. ;  but  such  an  excess  of  speculation  was  certain  to  result  whe: 
ever  Napoleon's  continental  system  broke  down  in  any  piirt.  Tl: 
outlet  was  sure  to  be  choked  by  an  excessive  export  trada. 

The  year  1811  must  be  regarded  as  the  crisis  of  thecommerdi 
struggle  between  us  and  our  mighty  antagonist.     Machinery 
ever  increasing  our  productive  power  at  home,  and  was  disp! 
hand  labour.     Work  was  scarce,  and  bread  was  dear  after  th 
harvests  of  1810  and  1811.     The  year  closed  with  the  Luddite, 
frame-breaking,  riots  in  the  Midlands,  which  spread  into  the  nor 
in  1812.'-*     The  introduction  of  machhiery  had  greatly  lowered  t 
wages  of  cloth  workers.     Gaskell  in  his  '  Artisans  and  Machinery 

"  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  357. 

«  '  The  system  of  terrorism  whicb  prevailed  had  deeply  impressed  the  cumimtt 
(•Report  o(  the  Secret  Ck)mmittee  ol  Inqairj,'  S  July  1S12.) 
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(London  1886)  gives  the  prices  for  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  as 
follows. 

In  1795 89    9 

„   1800 25    0 

„   1810 16    0 

But  this  saving  of  cost,  thoagh  rainons  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
was  the  salvation  of  the  coontry  at  this  crisis.  It  ooanteracted 
the  increase  of  expense  in  importing  our  cloth  goods  into  the 
continent  by  smuggling,  by  devious  routes,  or  by  the  licenses, 
which,  after  1808,  both  our  government  and  that  of  Napoleon 
secretly  granted  to  traders  in  violation  of  their  fiscal  codes. 

Probably  in  no  other  stage  of  our  industrial  development  could 
we  have  survived  the  application  of  Napoleon's  continental  system. 
At  an  earlier  time  we  should  have  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
combined  Europe,  wielded  by  so  powerful  an  arm  as  Napoleon's ; 
in  our  present  conditions  we  should  be  subjected  to  imminent  risk 
of  starvation :  but  in  1808-12  the  relations  of  our  industry  and 
agriculture  to  our  population  rendered  us  at  once  necessary  to 
Europe,  and  self-sufficing  at  home.  Malthus,  writing  in  1803-6, 
hinted  at  this.*^ 

A  conntxy  in  which  in  this  manner  agricultore,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  all  the  different  parts  of  a  large  territwy,  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  in  turn,  might  evidently  go  on  increasing  in  riches  and 
strength,  although  surrounded  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass. 

The  mistake  of  the  French  government  from  1798  onwards, 
was  in  imagining  that  we  were  solelv  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 
At  that  time  we  had  two  vast  reserves  of  land  power  at  home — 
improved  agriculture,  and  the  factory  system.    The  improvements 
in  farming  brought  about  by  incloBures  had  doubled  the  yield  of 
com  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece ;  and  these  inclosures  of  common 
wastes  and  common  fields  were  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  of  / 
the  war  period,  until  in  ordinarily  good  years  like  those  of  1802-    ) 
1807,  home-grown  com  nearly  sufficed  for  our  increasing  popula-    I 
tion.**    The  changes  in  fashion  from  silks  and  satins  to  muslins,    ' 
cottons,  and  woollens  made  at  home,  relieved  us  from*  dependence 
on  the  continent  for  our  clothing.    Another  vast  source  of  wealth 
in  a  war  period  was  that  we  no  longer  depended  mainly,  as  of  yore,  , 
on  our  carrying  trade  and  on  the  export  of  our  corn.  We  now  had,   \ 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  as  a  chief  source  of  our 

**  Book  iii.  ohap.  z. 

**  In  a  pamphlet  on  our  Agrionltnre,  the  author,  Mr.  Preston,  M.P.  (London,  1814), 
points  oat  that  the  impro'ved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  ready  for  the  market 
mnch  sooner  than  woold  have  been  possible  with  the  old  breeds.  '  With  six-year-old 
oxen  ajad  four-year-old  sheep  as  the  only  stook  to  the  market,  this  coontry  would  have 
been  totally  oneqoal  to  produce  a  supply  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  tiie  war  must 
have  been  dosed  from  physical  inability  to  ocmtinu*  it.' 
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vealth,  the  exp>rt  of  cotton,  woollen,  muslin  goods,  and  hardiraie, 
i.-^.  of  goiDds  of  small  bulk,  but  of  high  valne,  which  were  therefon 
peculiarly  adapted  for  secret  importation  into  Napoleon's  states. 
These  English  pyods  had  cot  the  ground  from  under  French  goods 
in  France  in  1TS7-1793.  The  years  since  1793  had  prevented  ai^ 
great  industrial  development  on  the  continent,*^  sach  as  had  traiift* 
formed  England  into  a  manufacturing  country. 

In  the  critical  years  180S-1811  the  continent  was  being  more 
and  more  deprived  by  English  cruisers  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
dyes,  ^c  necessary  for  manufiactures.  And  therein  lies  the  justifi- 
cation of  our  orders  in  councO.  The  English  Ininistry  knew  that 
our  export  trade  would  be  injured  by  the  destruction  of  neutial 
commerce;  but  after  Tilsit  its  aim  was  to  establish  a  maritime 
monopoly,  whereby  the  continent  mi^t  be  starved  into  revolt 
against  Napoleon  :  and  so  it  happened.  The  continental  blockade 
strangled  the  continental  system.  Lenoir  uid  Bichard  had  in- 
France  sought  to  imitate  our  cotton  manufactnre.  When  the 
supply  of  raw  cotton  was  cut  off  by  our  cruisers,  an  effort,  suppcKted 
by  the  French  government,  was  made  to  grow  cotton  in  Soath 
France  and  Italy  ;  but  such  an  artificial  attempt  utterly  failed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  continent ;  and  the  prize  of  a  million  francs, 
offered  by  Napoleon  for  the  best  machine  to  spin  flax,  coold  not  be 
awarded.  In  spite  of  the  impulse  given  to  weaving  by  the  inven- 
tions of  Jacquard,  the  productions  of  the  French  empire  were  not 
eiinal  to  the  demand.  Hence  the  paramount  necessity  of  hanng 
British  goods  even  for  clothing  the  French  army.  Bourrienne, 
sent  by  his  master,  as  French  envoy  to  Hamburg,  to  enforce  his 
decrees,  saw  that  the  continental  system  would  provoke  a  general 
reaction  against  him.  *  The  hurling  of  twenty  kings  from  their 
thrones  would  have  excited  less  hatred  than  this  contempt  for  the 
wants  of  nations.' '"  He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  wants  of  a 
continent  and  even  of  the  French  service  led  to  the  constant 
•infringement  of  the  system  by  private  hcenses  sold  to  the  wealthy. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  supply 
fifty  thousand  cloaks  for  the  army.  .  .  .  The  emperor  gave  me  so  many 
orders  for  army  clothing  that  all  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  cities  oA 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  would  have  been  insufficient  for  executing 
the  commissions.  I  entered  into  a  treaty  wit^  a  house  in  Hambuig, 
which  I  authorised,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  Berlin,  to  bring  cloth  and 
leather  from  England,  Thus  I  procured  these  articles  in  a  sure  and 
cheap  way.     Our  troops  might  have  perished  of  cold,  had  the  continental 

**  After  the  financiaf  depression  of  1805  in  France,  Napoleon  ordered  a  great  ex- 
hibition of  industry  to  be  held  in  front  of  the  Invalides.  In  the  Expose  df  la  situa- 
tion de  VEmpire  en  1806,  he  exclaimed :  '  Le  moment,  de  la  prosperity  est  vena ;  qai 
oserait  en  fixer  les  limites  ?  '  But  the  industrial  progress  waa  slow.  Not  till  1812  was 
steam  applied  to  spinning,  at  Muhlhausen. 

*'  Bourrienne'i  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  chap.  ▼.    (Eng.  ed.  1831.) 
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rstera,  and  the  absurd  mass  of  impracticable  decrees  relative  to  English 
lerchandise,  been  observed* 

le  ultimnte  dependence  of  the  continent  on  English  ships  for 
colonial  produce  was  an  equally  powerful  factor  in  the  reaction  of 
812-14  against  Napoleon.  Even  in  the  celeLmted  pamphlet  of 
.  Hauterive,  '  De  I'fitat  de  la  France  a  la  Fin  de  TAii  VlII/  there 
as  a  long  official  diatribe  against  our  colonial  monopoly,  and  a 
iharge  that  we  had  fostered  the  taste  for  sugar,  tea,  and  coflfee,  as 
a  means  of  establishing  our  commercial  monopoly  on  the  needs  of 
urope.  By  1809  the  monopoly  existed  as  a  terrible  fact  for  the 
apoleonie  states.  The  successes  of  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  on 
land,  and  the  consolidation  of  our  empire  of  the  seas,  further  differ- 
entiated t!ie  land  and  sea  powers  ;  and  Napoleon,  after  giving  orders 
Massena  to  '  drive  the  leopards  into  the  aea,'  promulgated  those 
decrees  of  Trianon,  St.  Cloud,  and  Fontainebleau  (August  to  October 
1810),  wliich,  more  than  any  others,  led  to  his  overthrow.  In  these 
he  acts  on  the  supposition  that  all  colonial  products  hailed  from 
English  colonics.  It  was  as  impossible  as  it  was  undesirable  alto- 
gether to  exclude  colonial  products ;  but,  in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at 
our  colonies  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  fiscal  and '  protective ' 
reasons,  he  imposed  duties  on  such  products,  averaging  about  50  per 
cent,  ad  vahrcm.  The  warfare  against  English  manufactures  cul- 
minated in  the  Fontainebleau  decree  of  19  Oct.  1810,  which  decreed  | 
that  English  goods  were  to  be  burnt  throughout  the  French  and  pro- 
tected lands.  At  this  same  time  he  had  excluded  American  ships,^ 
d  it  was  not  till  too  late  that  he  recurred  to  a  more  lenient  policy 
towards  the  only  important  neutrals.  Continental  industry  from 
1810  to  1812  was  rolled  in  on  itself. 

Of  the  financial  and  social  results  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  much  detail.  There  was  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  and  we  learn  less  from  the  con- 
tinental newspapers  than  from  memoirs  publislied  after  1813.'**  It 
,8,  however,  certain  that  at  Paris  in  1811  the  prices  of  sugar,  coffee, 
Taw  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  were  about  tenfold  what  they  then  were  in 
London."  "WTiile  continental  trade  was  starved  for  want  of  these 
products,  England  was  glutted  with  them  ;  and  their  low  price  in 
our  own  land  conduced  to  that  recovery  in  our  export  trade  which 
marked  the  year  1812.''^  From  timid  hints  given  by  the  Alhjcnmne 


*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  chap.  ix. 

**  The  European  Mrigaiinc  for  April  1810  sUtea  that  he  had  recentlj  confiscated 
184  American  ships  in  France. 

For  tlie  exhaustion  antl  porploxity  of  France  in  T6I14  see  Guizot's  Mcnuyirs,  i.  24 
(Eng.  ed.).  For  Gennany  see  Varnhagen's  Life  of  S.  K.  Milller,  p.  26  (Germ,  ed.) ; 
Freytag's  .Bt7<ifr  der  Vergangmhmt,  iv.  394. 

**  Raw  cotton.  10  to  11  francs  per  lb. ;  ettgar.  6  to  7  francs  per  lb. ;  coffee,  B  (ranes 
r  lb. ;  indigo,  21  franra  per  lb,     (Tooke,  Hisl.  of  Prices,  i.  311.) 

ue  ot  British  exports  in  1811,  32,409.670Z. ;  in  1812,  43,241,51 
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Zeitung  of  1810  and  1811,  we  see  the  alarm  and  discontent  caueed 
the  extension  to  the  confederation  of  the  Biime  of  the  FreDcb  deer 
of  August  to  October  1810.  The  French  gaiTisoa  at  Frankfurt  y 
called  out  to  occupy  the  strategic  points,  and  eight  bullata  apiece  w 
served  out  to  the  troops,  while  the  seizure  aud^  burning  of  Engl 
goods  went  on.  In  the  same  number  is  a  letter  of  news  from  Cas 
in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia : — 

In  consequence  of  the  royal  decree  whereby  the  new  duties  an  ooIoe 
products  are  arranged  according  to  the  example  of  France,  and  the  oti 
states  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  all  colonial  wares  &s^ 
increased  in  price,  that  everywhere  in  We&tphalia  men  &fe  thinld 
either  of  weaning  themselves  from  them  entirely,  or  of  finding  si 
stitutes  for  them.*' 

A  little  later  the  hope  is  expf^ssed  b^^the  Hamburg  senate  U: 
if  the  decrees  are  strictly  obeyed,  the  emperor  may  be  induced 
listen  to  a  prayer  for  their  mitigation,  and  bo  avert  rain  from  the 
sands  of  good  citizens.  Low  prices  in  England  and  exorbitant  on 
on  the  continent  tempted  merchants  to  pay  enorm^ug  prices  for  seei 
licenses,  to  brave  the  risks  of  smuggling,  or  to  send  goods  by  the  n« 
devious  routes.  Sugar  was  packed  in  small  boxes,  containiBg  abo 
two  hundredweight  each.  It  was  shipped  thus  from  England 
Salonica,  thence  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  horses  or  mules  acRi 
the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  so  through  Berria  into  ceoti 
Europe,  or  even  into  France.**  The  French  merchants  who  in  18] 
had  rejoiced  at  the  burning  of  EngUsh  goods,  by  the  end  of  18! 
were  grumbling  at  the  lack  of  raw  materiala  ;  and  shortly  befo 
setting  out  for  the  Bussian  campaign.  Napoleon  had,  in  face-  of  t 
approachipg  industrial  crisis,  to  warn  them  that  he  knew  their  bui 
ness  be^r  than  they  knew  his,  and  that  no  commercial  system  wi 
built  up  in  a  day. 

But  it  was  in  Bussia  that  the  mo#  tlecieive  results  of  tl 
Hew  system  were  seen.  The  effect  of  the  continental  systei 
had  been  to  lower  the  value  of  the  BusBian  rouble  from  1808 1 
1810  by  one-fourth.*'  The  reason  was  obvious.  Kussian  cred 
depended  on  the  export  of  bulky  articles  like  timber,  grain,  hem 
Ac,  which  were  ill-adapted  for  secret  or  contraband  trade.  Hi 
imports  of  colonial  wares  now  cost  IS^more  than  before  Til« 
Her  gold  flowed  to  other  lands  in  spite  of  a  ukase  framed  to  detai 
it  at  home.  When  in  December  1810  Alexander  followed  Napoleon 
lead  in  adopti&g.A^tringent  tariff,  the  evil  vvae  intensified.  Exim 
suffered  far  more  tban  France,  where  beetroot  sugar  was  beiB 


"  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  28  Oct.  ISML  p.  1208. 

**  Tooke's  Thoughts  and  Details  onti^e  High  and  Low  Prices  of  1793  to  18S 
p.  212. 

**  Kiesselbach,  Die  Continentaltperre,  p.  161. 
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t  grown  with  success,  and  where  the  growth  of  cotton  was  at  any 
irate  a  possihility.  The  miseries  of  a  single  year  convinced  the  Czar 
that  his  land  conld  not  exist  in  Chinese  isolation ;  and  at  the  end 
of  1811  an  imperial  nkase  restored  Eussia  to  something  like 
nentrality  in  the  world-wide  commercial  war.  Oar  government  saw 
its  chance,  and  by  the  orders  of  April  1812  allowed  Bussian  ships, 
-with  some  limitations,  to  trade  with  licenses  to  our  ports ;  but  the 
JiUaidjecommencement  of  trade  between  England  and  Enssia  had 
a  far  more  important  result  than  the  abrogation  of  our  orders  in 
council,  and  the  restoration  of  activity  to  our  manufacturers ;  *^  for 
it  was  impossible  that  Napoleon  should  quietly  witness  the  immense 
gap  made  in  his  system  by  the  secession  of  Bussia.  English  goods 
began  to  pour  into  central  Europe  by  way  of  Biga;  and,  though 
personal  recriminations  figure  ostensibly  as  the  cause  of  the  rupture 
of  1812,'^  yet  the  great  «iovemelfit  of  armed  hosts  eastwards  at 
Napoleon's  bidding  was  the  last  desperate  attempt  to  realise  the 
aim  of  1798  and  1808, 

J.  H,  Bqse. 

**  '  In  one  da;  the  whole  of  the  mannfiiftaring  eotintiefi  of  EnglEUid,  from  a  cheer' 
leBB  waste  of  idleDesa,  liatlesaneBs,  wretcbedneBB  and  di&coateDt,  became  a  scene  of 
buay^  hftppjj  cheerful  and  ij*a*eful  men '  {Edin^  B.tM.  July  1812,  p.  216).  It  is  true 
that  owmg  to  Brougbam'9  eloquence  the  orders  in  council  weie  repealed  before  the 
American  deol&rD.t]OQ  of  war  arrived  \  but  therovicwer  dogsnO't  notice  that  the  change 
in  Huseian  commerce  had  firai  facilitated  their  witbdrawai. 

*^  One  of  these,  the  annexation  of  Oldenburg,  wm  necesBittitad  by  th«  increased 
sirlo^ne;  of  Napoleon's  system  in  1310. 
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HISTORY   FBOU   THE    CHABTER 

In  England  so  soon  as  the  royal  charter  b( 
from  the  royal  letter  patent,  the  main  fori 
the  two  mstruments  is  this,  that  whereas  th 
bears  a  simple  TesU  Meipso,  the  charter  p 
delivered  by  the  king  or  by  his  chancellor  in 
witnesses  whose  names  are  given.  We  have 
of  charter  rolls  beginning  in  the  year  1199 
that  an  eminent  service  in  the  cause  of  hist 
any  one  who  would  be  at  pains  to  copy  ar 
witnesses  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  chartei 
and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  in  the  hope  < 
to  some  one  who  can  spend  a  few  months  i 
have  asked  leave  to  print  here  the  result  obi 
tion  of  the  roll  of  one  particular  year,  the  thirt 
(28  Oct.  1252-27  Oct.  1253).  The  task  woul< 
and  the  outcome  of  it  would  not  be  a  very  bi 
so  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  book  which  every 
the  history  of  the  period  that  I  have  named  ' 
always  at  hand  and  often  in  hand. 

These  lists  of  witnesses  give  us  week  b; 
by  day  the  names  of  those  men  who  are  in  t1 
I  need  not  say  that  if  we  are  to  know  mi 
being  governed,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoi 
persons  whom  the  king  habitually  sees.  I 
official  lists  of  the  king's  councillors,  it  is 
learn — unless  the  chroniclers  give  us  some 
king's  councillors  are.  There  are  times  also 
it  is  more  important  to  know  who  are  the 
have  speech  with  the  king  than  to  know  th 
are  his  titular  councillors. 

A  doubt  may  well  occur  to  us  as  to  wh< 
fictions  lurking  in  the  charter  rolls,  whether 
a  given  day  the  king  deUvered  a  charter 
witnesses,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  on  th 
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[y  and  truly,  and  not  by  way  of  fiction,  in  the  king's  presence. 
But  having  looked  at  a  good  many  rolls  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
(I  must  not  speak  of  much  later  times)  this  doubt  seems  to  me  to 
be  imwarranted.     We  see  the  witnesses  changing  day  by  day  and 
can  in  some  measure  account  for  tlie  changes.    At  one  time  the  king 
is  enjoying  himself  at  one  of  his  rural  manors  or  hmiting  lodges  ; 
L     the  witnesses  will  be  for  the  more  part  ofHcers  of  the  household, 
^■Ihough  it  may  happen  that  some  bishop  or  earl  will  be  paying  him 
f^tk  casual  visit,  and  if  so  will  be  named  in  the  charter.     Then  the 
king  cornea  to  Westminster    for   the   despatch  of   business ;    the 
number  of  charters   that  he  has  to  execute  increases,  and  the 
quahty  of  the  witnesses  changes;    the  great  officers  of  state  are 
^mentioned,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  judges.     The  king  holds  a 
^fcai'liament ;  the  quality  of  the  witnesses  changes  once  more ;  four 
^Bdf  five  bishops,  four  or  five  earls  or  gix-at  barons  will  attest  his 
^Bleeds.     Further,  it  often  happens  that  several  charterb  are  dated 
^■Dn  the  same  day  and  that  the  lists  of  the  witnesses  coincide  but 
^^partially.   Now  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  chancery  fiction,  \\  ith  some 
rule  which  declared  that  certain  officers  ought  to  attest,  and  there- 
fore must  be  supposed  to  have  attested,  a  royal  charter,  all  this 
would  hardl}'  be  true.     If  the  scribe  of  the  charter  liad  before  him 
some  rota  of  •  gentleman  in  waiting,'  and  thence  took  his  lis^t  of 
supposed  witnesses,  we  should  surely  expect  that  one  list  would  do 
duty  for  a  whole  day.     If  then  we  find,  as  well  wo  may,  that  two 
charters  were  dated  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  attested  one  out  of  the  two,  we  are,  so  at  present  it 
seems  to  me,  justified  in  beUeving  that  on  the  day  hi  question  the 
^—archbishop  was  in  the  khig's  presence,  that  while  he  was  there  a 
^Bharter  was  deUvered,  and  that  the  other  charter  was  delivered 
^Defore  his  arrival  or  after  his  departure.     In  no  other  way  can  I 
account  for  the  rapid  variations  in  the  lists  of  witnesses. 

The  roll  that  I  chose  was  chosen  at  haphazard.  It  is  not  an 
unusually  good  specimen,  for  it  is  imperfect,  but  it  comes  from  an 
important  time,  and  mauy  of  the  names  upon  it  are  the  names  of 
those  councillors  of  Henry  III,  of  whom  Matthew  TarLs  has  told  ua 
so  much  that  we  would  willingly  learn  more.  We  see  William  of 
Kilkenny,  the  learned  legist  who  keeps  the  great  seal,  Philip  Lovel, 
who  is  acting  as  treasurer,  Peter  Chaceporc,  the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  the  great  John  Mansel,  who  seems  to  be  'prime 
minister  without  portfolio.'  Sometimes  a  few  justices,  Roger 
Thurkelhy,  Gilbert  Preston,  Simon  Walton,  appear,  though  only  for 
a  moment.  The  most  constant  witnesses  seem  to  be  household 
officers,  headed  by  Ralph  fitz  Nicholas,  the  steward  of  the  household. 
Rarely  are  the  oflicial  titles  of  these  wituesses  mentioned,  though 
the  Prior  of  Newburgh  is  called  '  our  chaplain,'  Mansel  is  merely 
provost   of  Beverley,  Kilkenny  and   Chaceporc   are  merely  arch- 
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deacons.  I  put  the' more  faith  in  these  lists  because  there  is  a 
Tfell-settled  order  in  which  the  names  occur.  Those  witnesses  wfa 
are  of  highest  rank  come  first,  but  there  is  no  carefully  dwerre 
sequence  such  as  we  should  expect  were  we  dealing  with  a  1^ 
fiction.  Then  the  kinsmen  of  the  king  and  queen  are  prominent 
among  them  are  Archbishop  Boniface  and  the  elect  of  Winchestei 
Now  and  again  some  bishop  or  baron  who  is  not  connected  wit 
the  court  appears  and  vanishes.  And  two  of  the  parliaments  c 
grand  councils  of  the  year  leave  an  obvious  mark  upon  the  roi 
On  26  January  1258,  there  are  four  bishops,  besides  the  archbishoi 
in  the  king's  presence.  Had  we  no  other  evidence  than  that  wfaici 
is  afforded  by  this  roll,  we  should  be  able  to  say  that  there  was  m 
important  meeting  early  in  May.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  brie 
calendar  of  the  charter  rolls  would  fix  the  date  of  many  a  parliameo 
or  council,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  little  or  nothing.  But  now 
will  leave  this  specimen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  judge  whethe 
such  a  calendar  would  not  be  a  very  useful  thing,  premising  tha 
what  is  here  printed  is  but  a  rough  specimen,  and  not  a  finishei 
model. 

F.  W.  MaitiiAND. 

Charter  Boll  of  87  Henry  III. 
1252 

29  Oct.,  Windsor. — Geoffrey  de  Lusignan,  William  de  Valence,  Johi 
de  Grey,  "Wiliiam  de  Kilkenny,  Robert  de  Muscegros,  Robert  Walerand 
Bartholemew  Pecche,  Eble  de  Mountz  (de  Montibus),  Robert  le  Norreis 
Imbert  de  Pugeis. 

Same,  with  Ralph  de  Bakepuz. 

80  Oct.,  Windsor. — Lusignan,  Valence,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Ralpl 
f.  Nicholas,  Muscegros,  Walerand,  Pecche,  Walter  de  Thurkelby,  Norreij 
Bakepuz,  John  de  Geres,  Pugeis. 

81  Oct.,  Windsor. — A[imer]  bp.  elect  Winchester,  Richard  E.  c 
Cornwall,  Lusignan,  Valence,  Peter  de  Savoy,  John  Maunsel,  Kilkenny 
John  de  Lexington,  Walerand,  Pecche,  Norreis,  Wait,  de  Thurkelby 
Bakepuz. 

2  Nov.,  Windsor. — A.  bp.  elect  Winchester,  Lusignan,  Valence,  Savoy 
Maunsel,  Kilkenny,  Lexington,  Muscegros,  Walerand,  Pecche,  GeofiPre; 
de  Langley,  Stephen  Bauzan,  Norreis. 

Also  Philip  Lovel,  Pugeis. 

Also  E.  Cornwall,  Gilbert  de  Segrave. 

8  Nov.,  Windsor. — P.  de  Savoy,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Lovel,  Segrave 
Walerand,  Bauzan,  Norreis,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis. 

8  Nov.,  Windsor. — Lusignan,  Savoy,  J.  de  Grey,  Lexington,  Petei 
Ghaceporc,  Kilkenny,  Artald  de  S.  Romano,  Muscegros,  Walerand 
Bauzan,  Norreis,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis. 

4  Nov.,  Windsor. — Savoy,  Lexington,  Bertram  de  Crioll,  Muscegros, 
Kilkenny,  Walerand,  Bauzan,  Norreis,  Walt,  de  Thurkelby,  Bakepaz, 
Pugeis. 
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6  Nov.f  Beading. — W[illiam]  bp.  Salisbury,  Segraye,  Eilkenny,  Lex- 
ington, Walerand,  Pecche,  William  de  Ghaenny,  Walt,  de  Thurkelby, 
Bakepuz. 

Also  Simon  de  Wauton,  Gilbert  de  Preston,  Pogeis. 

9  Nov.,  Marlborough. — Lexington,  Eilkenny,  John  Prior  of  New- 
l)orongh,  Segrave,  Nicholas  de  Turri,  Pecche,  Ghaenny,  Walt,  de  Thur- 
kelby, Pugeis. 

10  Nov.,  Marlborough. — Humirey  E.  of  Hereford,  Lexington,  Kil- 
kenny, Elyas  Babain,  Segrave,  Langley,  Pecche,  Ghaenny,  Walt,  de 
Thurkelby,  Pugeis. 

12  Nov.,  Marlborough. — B[ichard]  bp.  of  Ghiohester,  Lusignan,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  Segrave,  Eilkenny,  Lexington,  Pecche,  Ghaenny,  W.  Thur- 
kelby, Pugeis. 

12  Nov.,  MarJhorough. — B.  bp.  of  Ghichest.,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  E. 
of  Hereford,  Lusignan,  Valence,  Eilkenny,  Lexington,  Segrave,  Guy  de 
Rochefort,  Pecche,  Pugeis,  W.  Thurkelby. 

16  Nov.,  Clarendon. — Lusignan,  Valence,  Segrave,  Lexington,  Eil- 
kenny, Babain,  Richard  de  Mundeville,  Roger  de  Saunford,  William  de 
Ghabbeneys,  Ghaenny,  Pugeis,  Geres. 

Also  Balph  fitz  Nicholas,  J.  Mannsel,  Walerand,  de  Turri. 

17  Nov.,  Clarendon. — Lusignan,  Valence,  t  Nicholas,  Lexington,  Kil- 
kenny, Segrave,  Walerand,  Ghaenny,  Walt.  Thurkelby,  Pugeis. 

19  Nov.,  Clarendon. — A.  bp.  elect  Winchest.,  Earl  of  Gomwall, 
Lusignan,  Valence,  Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  Lexington,  Muscegros, 
Walerand,  Pecche,  Ghaenny,  W.  Thurkelby,  Pugeis. 

22  Nov.,  Clarendon. — A.  elect  Winton.,  Lusignan,  Valence,  f.  Nicholas, 
Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  Segrave,  Lexington,  Walerand^  Pecche,  Babayn, 
Pugeis,  Geres,  Thurkelby. 

23  Nov.,  CZarenion.— Lusignan,  Valence,  Savoy,  Mannsel,  Eilkenny, 
Lexington,  Walerand,  Babayn,  Pugeis,  Thurkelby. 

24  Nov.,  Clarendon. — Lusignan,  Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  i  Nicholas,  Lex- 
ington, Babayn,  Walerand,  Pecche,  Pugeis,  Thurkelby,  Geres. 

Same,  with  Langley  instead  of  Pecche. 

29    Nw.,   Clarmdon.—yLdkwaaalt  Eilkenny,  Ghaceporc,    Muscegros, 
Walerand,  Langley,  Pecche,  Bauzan,  Norreis,  Pugeis. 
Same,  with  Geres  instead  of  Langley. 
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1  Jan.,  Westm. — R[obert]  bp.  Line,  W.  bp.  Worcest.,  f.  Nicholas, 
Segrave,  Beginald  de  Moun,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand,  Eilkenny,  Boger  de 
Thurkelby,  Peter  de  Bivaux,  Pugeis,  Will,  de  Gemun. 

26  Jan.,  Westm. — Valence,  Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  Grioll,  J. 
de  Grey,  Segrave,  Lexington,  Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  Norreis. 

26  Jan.,  Westm. — B[oui£ace]  abp.  Cant.,  F[ulk],  bp.  Lond.,  B[obert] 
bp.  Line,  W[illiam]  bp.  Salisb.,  B[ichard]  bp.  Ghichest.,  E.  of  Hereford, 
Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  J.  de  Grey,  Grioll,  Walerand,  Gemun. 

28  Jan.,  Westm. — Eler.  abb.  Pershore,  Maunsel,  Eilkenny,  f.  Nicholas, 

'  The  charters  tor  December  and  the  greater  part  of  Jaaaary  seem  to  be  missing. 
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OrioU,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand,  W.  de  Giey,  Norreis,  Gemon,  Lokmgton, 
Bakepuz. 

Same,  with  Pecche  and  Baozan,  and  withoat  the  abbot,  W.  de  Grej, 
Norreis,  Lokington,  and  Bakepuz. 

28  Jan.,  Westm.—F.  bp.  Lond.,  R.  bp.  Line,  W.  bp.  Worcest.  W.  bp. 
Salisb.,  B.  bp.  Ghiehest.,  L.  bp.  Bochest.,  Mannsel,  f.  Nicholas,  Grioll,  J. 
de  Grey,  Walerand,  Lokington. 

29  Jan.,  Westm. — Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  i.  Nicholas,  GrloU,  J.  de  Grqr, 
Walerand,  Guy  de  Bochefort,  Will,  de  Ghaenny,  Bauzan,  W.  de  Gi^, 
Gemun,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis,  Lokington. 

1  Feb.,  Westm. — f.  Nicholas,  Segrave,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand, 
W.  de  Grey,  Gemun,  Norreis,  Walt.  Thurkelby,  Bakepuz,  Lokington. 

6  Feb.,  Merton. — Earl  of  Warwick,  J.  de  Grey,  Stephen  Lnngespe, 
Kilkenny,  Pecche,  W.  de  Grey,  Gemun,  Norreis,  St.  Maur. 

7  Feb.,  Merton. — P[eter]  bp.  Heref.,  E.  abb.  Perdiore,  J.  de  Grey, 
Kilkenny,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  Norreis,  Gemun,  St.  Ermin. 

8  Feb.,  Merton. — P[eter]  bp.  Heref.,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Gbab- 
beneys,  Pecche,  W.  de  Grey,  Gemun,  Norreis. 

9  Feb.,  Merton. — A.  elect,  bp.  Winch.,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Hugh  le 
Bigod,  Roger  de  Thurkelby,  Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  Peoohe,  Gemon, 
Norreis. 

10  Feb.,  Merton. — Earl  of  Warwick,  J.  de  Grey,  Maunsel,  KHkenny, 
Walerand,  Pecche,  Eble  de  Mountz,  W.  de  Grey,  Gemun,  Stephen  de 
Salmis,  Norreis. 

18  Feb.,  Windsor. — Earl  of  Warwick,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Walerand, 
de  la  Haye,  N.  de  Turri,  Boger  de  Sumery,  W.  de  Grey,  Norreis,  Gemun. 

17  Feb.,  Windsor. — Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey, 
Walerand,  Wengham,  Segrave,  de  Turri,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Gemun, 
Peitevin. 

18  Feb.,  Windsor. — Earl  of  Comwall,  Segrave,  J.  de  Grey,  Maunsel, 
Kilkenny,  Walerand,  de  la  Haye,  Wengham,  Gemun,  W.  de  Grey,  Matthew 
BezUl,  St.  Maur. 

28  Feb.,  Windsor.— MaunBel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey, 
Walerand,  Wengham,  Segrave,  de  Turri,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Gemun, 
Peitevin. 

Earl  of  Comwall,  Savoy,  Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey, 
de  Mountz,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis. 

24  Feb.,  Windsor. — Earl  of  Comwall,  J.  de  Grey,  Maunsel,  Kilkenny, 
de  Mountz,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis. 

2  March,  Westm. — John  Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey, 
P.  Lovel,  de  Turri,  de  Mountz,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis,  Peite^in. 

2  March,  Westm. — Maunsel,  Kilkenny,  Chaceporc,  J.  de  Grey,  Drogo 
de  Barentin,  Pecche,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis. 

4  MarchfWestm. — Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Simon  de 
Wauton,  Lovel,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis,  Peitevin. 

10  March,  Westm. — Savoy,  E.  of  Warwick,  Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kil- 
kenny, J.  de  Grey,  Balph  de  la  Haye,  Nich.  de  Molis,  Rabayn,  St.  Maur, 
Pugeis,  Bog.  de  Lokington,  Peitevin. 

11  March,    Westm. — E.    of   Warwick,  J.    de    Grey,   Maunsel,   de 
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Molts,  Eilkenny,  de  la  Haje,^  Babayn,  Chabbeneys,  Pugeis,  Lokingtoiii 

Peiteviu. 

Also  Savoy  and  Wengham. 

12  March,  Westm. — Earl  of  Warwick,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Nicholas 
de  Molis,  Chaceporc,  Wengham,  Ralph  de  la  Haye,  Rabayn,  8t.  Maur, 
Pugeis,  PeiteNTn, 

13  March,  Westm. — Earl  of  Warwick,  Savoy,  Maunsel,  Kilkenny,  J. 
[de  Grey,  Wengham,  St.  Maur,  Pugeia,  Lokmgton. 

14  Marck^  Westtn. — Earl  of  Warwick,  J.  de  Grey,  Maunsel,  Kilkenny, 
de  Molia,  Waleraud,  Pugeis,  St.  Maur,  Bakepuz,  Haye,  Peitevin. 

14  March,  Weslm. — Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey, 
Waleraud,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis. 

16  March,  Westm,— M&misel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  f  Nicholas,  J.  de 
Grey,  Walerand,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  LoMngton,  Pugeis. 

17  March,  Wcshri. — Maunsel,  Chacei>orc,  Kilkenny,  f  Nicholas,  J.  de 
Grey,  Waleraud,  Wengham,  de  Molis,  W.  de  Grey,  Lokington. 

18  March,  Westm. — Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  f  Nicholas,  J.  de 
Grey,  Walerand,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Lokington. 

Same,  with  Pugeis. 

20  March,  Westm. — Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  J.  de 
Grey,  Wengham,  W,  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Lokington,  Pugeis,  William  de 
Gardinis. 

Maunsel,  Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  J.  de  Grey,  Segrave,  do  la  Haye,  Wale- 
rand, de  Mohs,  Drogo  de  Barentiu,  Peter  Bramicho,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur. 

f.  Nicholas,  Maimsel,  Segrave,  Kilkenny,  Chaceporc,  J.  de  Grey, 
Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis. 

22  March,  Tr<{sim.— Maunsel,  f.  Nicholas,  Kilkenny,  de  Grey,  Segrave, 
de  la  Haye,  Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  St,  Maur,  Lokhigton,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis. 

23  March,  Wesim.—li&rl  of  Gloucester,  Savoy,  Maunsel,  Chaceporc, 
Kilkemiy,  f.  Nicholas,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand,  Segrave,  Wengham,  St. 
Maur,  W.  de  Grey,  Lokington. 

29  March,  Walth^m.—J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Walerand,  Chabbeneys, 
jW.  de  Grey,  Pugeis,  Bakepuz,  Peitevin. 

Same,  ^vith  Wariii  f,  Gerald  and  St.  Ermin  instead  of  Chabbeneys  and 
Pugeis. 

29  March,  WttlthmiK — Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Wengham,  Walerand, 
Chabbeneys,  W.  de  Grey,  Pugeis,  Bakepuz,  Peitevin. 

SO  March,  WaUhajti. — J.  de  Grey,  Kilkemiy,  John  Prior  of  New- 
borough,  Wengham,  Chabbeneys,  W.  de  Grey,  Pugeis,  Peitevin. 

J.  de  Grey,  Kilkemiy,  Walerand,  Wt^iigham,  Chabbeneys,  Robert  de 
Shotindon,  W.  de  Gryy,  Bake|)uz,  Pugeis,  Peitevin,  St.  Ermin, 

4  April,  Westm. — J.  de  Grey,  Kilkemiy,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey, 
Chabbeneys,  Robert  de  Mares,  Pugeis,  Peitevin,  St.  Ermin. 

4  April,  Havering. — Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Wengham,  Chabbeneys, 
W.  de  Grey,  Pugeis,  Peitevui. 

Also  Maunsel,  St.  Ermin. 

Also  Prior  of  Newborough. 

6  Ajyril,  Havering. — J,  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  J. 
de  Geres,  Pugeis. 

Also  de  Momitz,  Bauzan,  St.  Ermiu. 
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8  April,  Havering. — ^Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Bic.  de  Mnnfiehet,  WciDg- 
ham,  Boohefori,  W.  de  Grey,  Banzan,  Pogeis,  Geres. 

16  April,Westm. — Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  Prior  of  Newborongb,  J.de  Gnj, 
Wengham,  de  Moontz,  W.  de  Grey,  Bansan,  St.  ICanr,  Ixdcington,  Pngeii 

16  Aprilt  Westm. — Mannael,  EJUranny,  Prior  of  Newborough,  J.  de 
Grey,  Wengham,  Boohefort,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Manr,  Pngeis,  Lokingtnn. 

17  April,  Westm. — Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Jjorel,  Wen^^ism. 
Boohefort,  W.  de  Grey,  Banzan,  St.  Maor,  Pngeis,  Lokington,  Bakepos. 

22  April,  Jlfisr^on.— S[ilTe8ter]  bp.  Carlisle,  Mannsel,  Kilbanny,  J.  de 
Grey,  f.  Nicholas,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Manr,  Pngeis. 

24  April,  Merton.—t.  Nicholas,  Kilkenny,  B.  de  Grey,  Chaoepore,  W. 
4le  Grey,  Lokington  ...  St.  Ermin,  Geres  [imperfec^. 

29  April,  Merton. — t  Nicholas,  Crioll,  Kilkenny,  B.  de  Giey,  J.  de 
Grey,  Wengham,  Babain,  W.  de  Grey,  Lokington,  S.  Ermin,  Geres. 

4  May,  Westm.— A.,  bp.  elect  Winohest.,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Kilkenny 
f.  Nicholas,  Crioll,  B.  de  Grey,  J.  de  Grey,  Wengham,  W.  de  Gnj, 
Peitevin,  Lokington,  St.  Ermin. 

6  May,  Westm. — ^Earl  of  Wanrick,  f.  Nicholas,  Crioll,  J.  de  Grey, 
Kilkenny,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maor,  Lokington,  Walt.  Thorkelby. 

10  [?]  May,  Westm. — Savoy,  Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  t  Nicholas,  OrioQ, 
B.  de  Grey,  J.  de  Grey,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  Banzan,  St.  Man^ 
Lokington. 

10  May,  Westm. — Savoy,  Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  f .  Nicholas,  GrioU,  J. 
4le  Grey,  Walerand,  Wengham,  Banzan,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Manr, 
liokington. 

F.  bp.  London,  W.  bp.  Salisb.,  W.  bp.  Dorham,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Eari 
of  Warwick,  Philip  Basset,  f.  Nicholas,  Mannsel,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny 
W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Bakepnz,  Lokington,  Pngeis,  Peitevin. 

B.  abp.  Cant.,  Savoy,  Mannsel,  Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  CrioU,  J.  de 
Grey,  Walerand,  Wengham  ....  Bauzan,  St.  Maur,  Bakepnz, 
Lokington. 

B.  abp.  Cant.,  B.  bp.  Line,  W.  bp.  Durham,  F.  bp.  London,  W.  bp. 
Salisb.,  W.  bp,  Norwich,  W.  bp.  Bath  and  Wells,  E.  of  Cornwall,  E.  of 
Norfolk,  f.  Nicholas,  Maunsel,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Crioll,  Lexington, 
Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Lokington,  Bakepuz,  Pugeis,  Peiterin. 

12  May,  Westm. — Maunsel,  f.  Nicholas,  Lexington,  Crioll,  J.  de  Grey, 
Kilkenny,  Walerand,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis. 

Savoy,  Maunsel,  f.  Nicholas,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis,  Lokington. 
Savoy,  Maunsel,  f.  Nicholas,  Lexington,  Crioll,  Kilkenny,  Walerand, 
Wengham,  J.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur,  Pugeis,  Lokington. 

13  May,  Westm. — Savoy,  Maunsel,  f.  Nicholas,  Lexington,  Crioll, 
J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Walerand,  Wengham,  W.  de  Grey,  Pugeis. 

14  May,  Westm. — Savoy,  Maunsel,  Chaceporc,  Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas, 
OrioU,  J.  de  Grey,  Lexington,  Walerand,  Bauzan,  St.  Maur,  Lokington. 

16  May,  Westm.— F.  bp.  London.  W.  bp.  Salisb.,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
f.  Nicholas,  J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny,  Crioll,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  Maur. 

16  May,  Westm. — ^B.  abp.  of  Cant.,  A.  elect  bp.  Winch f.  Nicholas, 

Kilkemiy,  J.  de  Grey,  Crioll,  Walerand,  W.  de  Grey.  .  .  . 

16  May,  Westm. — Savoy,  Maimsel,  Chaceporc,  f.  Nicholas,  Lexington; 
GrioU,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand,  W.  de  Grey,  Bauzan,  Pugeis,  Lokington. 
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22  May^  Westni. — F.  bp.  London,  S.  bp.  Carlisle,  f.  Nicholas, 
Lexington,  J.  de  Qrey,  Pecche,  Baozan,  W.  de  Grey,  Lokington,  Pugeis. 

24  May,  Windsor. — W.  bp.  Durham,  Kilkenny,  J.de  Grey,  Walerand, 
Chabbeneys,  Pecche,  Baozan,  St.  Manr,  Bakepnz,  St.  Ermin. 

25  May,  Windsor. — J.  de  Grey,  Kilkenny, .  .  .  Rob.  de  Muscegros, 
Walerand,  Pecche,  Langley,  Baozan,  St.  Maor. 

29  May,  Westm. — Ghaceporo,  Kilkenny,  de  Grey,  Wengham,  Pecche 
Baozan,  Pugeis,  St.  Ermin,  Peitevin. 

1  June,  Faversham. — L.  bp.  Rochester,  Kilkenny,  CrioUf  W,  de  Grey,^ 
Pecche,  Pugeis,  Baozan,  Peitevin,  Chaemiy  [vacated]. 

15  June,  Winchester. — W.  bp.  Bath,  Chaceporc,  Eilkermy,  J,  de  Grey, 
Crioll,  Lexington,  Wengham,  Walerand,  St.  Maur. 

18  June,  Winchester. — Mauusel,  Kilkenny,  Crioll,  J,  de  Grey, 
Lexington,  Walerand,  Wengham,  Pecche,  Baozan,  St.  Maor,  Bakepnz, 
Pugeis. 

19  Jun",  Wimkester.^B.  abp.  Cant.»  A.  bp,  elect  Winohest,,  W,  bp. 
Worcest.,  P.  bp.  Hereford,  W.  bp.  Bath,  E,  of  Cornwall,  E.  of  Gloucester, 
Guy  de  Losignau,  f.  Nicholas,  Maunael,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Lexington, 
W.  de  Grey,  Gemun. 

20  June,  Wiit€hest&r. — B.  abp.  Cant.,  E,  of  Cornwall,  E.  of  Gloucester, 
Maonsel,  Kilkemiy,  f.  Nicholas,  Crioll,  Lexington,  W.  de  Veay,  .... 
Gemon  [impeffect], 

f.  Nicholas,  Kilkenny,  J.  de  Grey,  Walerand,  de  Mountz,  Pecche, 
Baozan,  Bakepuz     .    .    .    [imperfect.] 

21  June,  Winchester.— B.  abp.  Cant,,  E.  of  Cornwall,  Mauusel, 
Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  Crioll,  J.  de  Grey,  Lexington,  Walerand,  Wengham, 
Pecche. 

22  June,  WmcheUer.^f,  Nicholas,  Kilkenny,  Crioll,  J.  de  Grey, 
Lexington,  Walerand,  Wengham,  Pecche,  Bauzan,  W.  de  Grey,  St.  ilaur, 
Pogeis,  Bakepoz. 

28  June^  Southwick  [SatPi/A?].— Kilkenny,  John  f.  Geoffrey  justiciar  of 
Lreland,  f.  Nicholas,  Crioll,  3.  de  Grey,  Lexington,  Walerand,  Pecclie,  W. 
de  Grey,  Pugeis. 

26  June,  Southwick  [Suwyc] — Job.  f,  Geoflfrey,  Will,  de  Cantilupe, 
Ghaceporc,  liilkenny,  f.  Nieholag,  Crioll,  J.  de  Grey,  Lexington,  Walerand, 
Wengham,  Pecche. 

27  June,  Soutkrvick. — SaToy  .  .  .  Crioll,  Lexington,  J.  de  Grey, 
Kilkenny,  Wengham.  .  .  . 

29  JunBf  Souiht€i€k. — F.  bp.  London,  W.  bp.  Worcest.,  Savoy, 
Kilkenny,  f.  Nicholas,  -I.  de  Grey,  Crioll,  Lexington,  Walerand,  Pugeis, 


THB   PABLIAMENTABY  PRTVILEOE   OF  FBBEDOM  FBOM  ABBB8T,   AND   SIB 
THOMAS  SHIBLEY's  CASE,    1604. 

The  freedom  from  arrest,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  important  of 

*  Part  of  the  roll  oontaining  the  charters  of  Jane  is  mutilated,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  some  membranes  containing  the  charters  of  July  are  lost.  In  August  the  king 
left  England  for  Oascony. 
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parliamentary  privileges.  Reco|^iised  by  the  judges  in 
of  Thorpe  (1452),  and  Ferrers  <'1543),it  was  maintained 
occasions  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Not  only  had  the 
Buocessfully  asserted  their  privilege,  but  they  had  to  all  ap 
established  their  right  to  release  imprisoned  members  by  mi 
their  own  officers,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
or  the  law-courts.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  parliament  of  Jaa 
the  privilege  was  violated  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  SI 
M.P.  for  Steyning,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  after  passing  two  acts  of  parli; 
that  the  house  succeeded  in  releasing  the  prisoner  from  cap 
Victory  remained  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  '  Shirley*a 
is  generally  regarded  as  having  finally  settled  the  questi 
privilege  in  its  favour.  The  two  acts  above  mentioned,  ] 
special  reference  to  Sii'  T.  Shirley  and  his  gaolers,  were  rei 
as  private  acts,  and  are  therefore  not  printed  in  the  •  Statn 
the  Realm,'  nor  have  they,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  printed  elsew 
but  they  contain  so  clear  a  statement  of  the  principle  in  di 
and  of  the  method  adopted  to  obviate  the  legal  difficulty  ^ 
from  its  enforcement,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  print 
here.  A  third  act,  providing  that  creditors  should  not  in 
suffer  loss  through  the  release  of  prisoners  by  parliama 
privilege— that  is,  giving  a  general  application  to  the  safeg 
granted  in  the  special  case — was  subsequently  passed,  and  ap 
in  the  Statute  Books  as  Stat.  1  Jac.  I,  13.  What  is  the  rel 
of  this  act  to  its  two  predecessors,  and  why  should  it  have 
necessary  to  pass  two  acts  before  Sir  Thomas  could  be  rel 
from  the  clutches  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  will  be  necessai-y  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  case.     On  the 
day  of  the  session  (22  March,  1604)  attention  was  called 
T.  Shirley's  arrest  for  debt.     A  warrant  for  a  writ  of  habeas  fdi 
was  issued,  and  on  27  March  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  appearec 
the  bar  of  the  house,  bringing  his  prisoner  with  him.     After 
examination  a  debate  took  place,  and  a  committee  was  appoint 
search  for  precedents.     The  ease  of  Goodwin  and  Fortescue 
Buckinghamshire   election)   occupied   the   chief  attention   oj 
house  for  several  days,  and  nothing  more  was  heai^d  of  Sir  Th< 
who  meanwhile  was  lying  in  the  Fleet,  till  the  house  met  again 
a  short  adjournment  on  11  April.     The  committee  then  repfl 
and  another  warrant  was  issued  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  to  the 
The  result  of  this  \yarrant  is  not  stated,  but  the  prisoner  w 
forthcoming  on  the  day  appointed  (13   Aprils,  and,  after  cofl 
had  been  heard  at  the  bar.  Simpaon,  the  creditor,  and  Wal 
who  had  carried  out  the  arrest,  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
was  on   this   day  that   the   dispute   about   the  Buckingham 
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election  was  brought  to  a  Brttisfactory  conclusion.     The  house  was 
left  more  free  to  fight  out  the  battle  over  another  privilege. 

The  question  arose,  Would  the  warden  be  liable  for  Sir  T. 
Shirley's  debt  if  he  released  his  prisoner  ?  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, leave  was  given  (on  16  April)  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  save  the 
warden  from  any  ill  effects.  The  bill  {No.  1  below)  was  introduced 
next  day  (17  April),  read  twice,  and  committed.  On  the  20th  it 
was  reported,  with  some  amendments,  which  were  accepted,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed-  On  the  same  day  the  general 
enactment  mentioned  above,  which  afterwards  became  Stat.  1 
Jac.  I,  13,  was  brought  in  and  read  for  the  first  time.  Next  day 
(21  April),  it  receis'ed  a  second  reading,  and  was  committed,  but 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The 
hoase  was  in  no  hurry  about  this  matter,  but  the  special  bill,  which 
appeared  necessary  for  Sir  Thomases  release,  was  pressing.  On 
1  April  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  sent  up  to  the  lords,  with  a 
quest  that  the  lords  would  move  the  king  to  grant  his  assent  to 
it  at  once,  since  if  it  were  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  session  their 
purpose  would  be  frustrated.  On  the  26th  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
and  second  time  in  the  lords,  and  committed.  The  committee 
reported  it  the  same  day  *  without  any  alteration  or  amendment.' 
Still  it  seemed  to  hang  fire,  and  the  commons  pressed  for  '  expe- 
dition.' The  delay  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lords 
were  doubtful  *  whether  the  king's  asBcnt  to  one  bill  apart  do  not 
■conclude  the  session.'  Nevertheless  on  30  April  they  read  it  a 
third  time  and  passed  it.  If  the  difficulty  about  the  king's  assent 
cowld  be  got  over,  the  matter  seemed  settled.  But  at  this  moment 
the  dispute  entered  on  a  new  phase. 

The  delay  in  the  lords  had  given  the  lower  house  time  to 
reconsider  their  position,  and  they  began  to  see  that  if  the  bill 
(No.  1)  became  law  they  would  seriously  imperil  their  privilege  or, 
at  all  events,  practically  surrender  their  right  to  enforce  it.  The 
bill  invoked  the  aid  of  the  king  and  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
prisoner  would  have  owed  his  liberty,  not  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
house,  but  to  the  potent  intervention  of  the  chancery.  The 
commons  had  only  just  established  against  that  court  their  right  of 
examining  returns ;  were  they  now  to  recognise  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  it  on  another  ground  ?  They  therefore,  after  appoint- 
ing a  committee  (2  May)  to  make  further  inquiry  into  precetlents, 
rejected  (4  May)  a  motion  to  request  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  directly,  of  their  own  power,  to  release 
their  imprisoned  member.  A  writ  was  issued,  but  the  warden 
refused  to  release  Sir  Thomas  until  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill 
should  be  procured.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  (7  May)  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Jhe 
sergeant.     A  second  writ  was  issued,  with  no  better  success  than 
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the  first.  Nest  day  (8  May)  the  warden,  brought  again  to  the 
offered  to  release  hia  prieoner  if  a  writ  were  issued  directing 
to  hring  him  before  the  chaneellor.  This  was  jast  what 
commons  did  not  want,  though  it  was  the  eourse  proposed 
themselves  a  fortnight  before.  Finding  they  couJd  maize 
impressioti  on  the  warden,  they  sent  htm  to  the  Tower^  and  on 
9th,  without  waiting  to  iBeue  another  writ,  directed  their  serge 
to  go  with  his  maee  to  the  Fleet,  and  demand  the  prisoner.  T 
may  have  thought  that,  as  they  had  the  warden  under  lock  and  1 
his  wife,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  prison,  would  not  ventun 
refuse  their  demand  j  but  the  lady  opposed  as  stout  a  resistauei 
her  husband^  and  the  sergeant  returned  empty-handed.  What  \ 
to  be  done?  The  house  was  much  excited,  and  all  sorts  of  ^ 
proposals  were  made.  It  was  actually  resolved,  l>j  a  gu 
majority,  that  sii  memberg  should  be  sent  with  the  sergeant 
batter  tiieir A\ay  into  the  Fleet  and  release  their  colleague  by  m 
force.  However,  on  the  Speaker  pointing  out  that  this  mij 
expose  them  to  disagreeable  legal  consequences,  this  project  \ 
dropt,  and  the  house  separated  without  taking  any  steps. 

When  they  met  again  nest  day  (10  May)  cooler  counselB  p 
vailed.  Some  one  moved  for  a  new  bill.  *  The  former  bill  past 
both  houses,  and  after  found  faulty,  and  therefore  a  new  bill  to 
thought  on.'  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  That  very  day  a  n 
bill  (No.  2  below)  was  brought  in  and  read,  amended  and  read 
second  time,  then '  presently  ingrossed  by  the  clerk's  servant  attei 
ing  for  the  purpose  at  the  door,'  afterwards  read  a  third  time,  pase 
and  *  instantly  sent  up  to  the  lords.'  The  lords  read  it  twice  t 
same  afternoon  and  committed  it.  Two  days  later  (12  May)  th< 
committee  reported  it,  with  certain  amendments,  which  wf 
agreed  on,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  The  ameo 
ments  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  commons  and  the  bill  return 
to  the  upper  house.  The  whole  proceeding  only  occnpied  t^ 
days.  This*  bill  differed  from  its  predecessor  in  omitting  ai 
appeal  to  the  king  or  the  chancellor ;  it  merely  saved  the  just  right 
Sir  Thomas's  creditors  and  preserved  the  warden  and  others  co 
cerned  from  any  legal  proceedings  on  account  of  his  release.  Tl 
release  was  to  be  effected  by  the  unaided  action  of  the  houi 
Moreover  it  was  to  be  unconditional ;  the  house  would  not  alk 
any  obstacle  to  stand  in  its  way.  On  11  May,  while  the  bill  w 
before  the  lords,  the  commons  sent  their  sergeant  a  second  time 
demand  then'  member.  He  was  again  refused.  Thereupon  th( 
sent  for  the  warden,  and  *  finding  him  still  perverse '  they  cor 
mitted  him  to  the  dungeon  called  *  Little  Ease,'  within  the  Tow< 
It  turned  out  that  the  dungeon  was  in  a  filthy  state,  but  this  d 
not  induce  the  bouse  to  relent.  They  reprimanded  the  constable 
the  Tower  for  not  taking  better  care  of  his  prison,  but  they  left  tl 
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warden  where  he  was.  Nor  did  the  discomfort  which  he  suffered 
^^break  down  for  some  time  his  ohstinacy.  On  14  May  Sir  Thomas 
^Kwas  still  in  prison,  and  the  house  was  at  its  wits*  end.  An  agitated 
^^ debate  ensued.  One  member  proposed  to  fine  the  warden  100/.  a 
day  80  long  as  he  kept  his  hold  of  the  prisoner  ;  another  moved  to 
acquaint  the  lords  and  petition  the  king ;  a  third  recurred  to  the 
old  resolution  in  favour  of  a  forcible  release.  It  was  at  length 
resolved  to  serve  another  writ  on  the  warden,  who  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  bar  for  the  purpose.  But  the  end  was  come. 
Whether  owing  to  a  private  hint  from  some  high  quarter,  or 
because  the  king  bad  assented  to  the  bill,  or  because  hia  confine- 
ment had  l>ecome  intolerable,  the  warden  gave  way.  On  15  May 
the  Speaker  reported  that  he  had  offered  to  release  the  imprisoned 
member,  and  shortly  after  Sir  Tliouias  appeared.  He  was  at  once 
admitted,  and  took  the  oath  and  his  seat. 

KThe  warden,  no  doubt,  expected  to  get  his  release  immediately, 
ut  the  house  was  not  inclined  to  let  him  off  so  easily.  They  re- 
solved that,  one  Brian  Bridger,  '  a  poor  minister.'  then  in  prison, 
should  be  released,  but  that  the  warden  should  for  the  present  be 
kept  in  durance.  Four  days  longer  he  pined  in  *  Little  Ease.*  On 
19  May  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  and,  having  •  confessed  Iiis  error 
and  presumption  and  professed  that  he  was  unfeignedly  sorry  that 
he  had  so  offended  this  honourable  house,'  he  was  allowed  to  go 
free.  On  the  same  day  the  general  enactment  (1  Jac.  I,  18),  which 
had  been  going  through  its  various  stages  in  a  dignified  and  leisurely 
manner,  was  read  a  third  time  before  the  lords  and  passed.  And 
80  themeident  terminated.  The  struggle  had  been  fought  out  with 
great  j>ertinacity  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  end  the  commons  had 
won  a  complete  victory.  The  moral  weight  of  the  result  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  afiparent  sHghtness  of  the  matter  actually  in 
dispate.  Such  a  conflict,  carried  through  with  good  sense,  tirmness, 
and  moderation,  with  msight  into  principles  and  a  perception  of 
the  wider  interests  involved,  was  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
united  action  in  the  graver  struggles  that  were  to  come. 

Two  minor  questions  remain  to  be  cleared  up.  The  first  is. 
Which  of  the  two  acts  printed  below  is  the  earlier  one,  introduced 
on  17  April,  and  afterwards  shelved  ;  and  whicli  is  the  second, 
introduced  on  10  May  and  so  hurriedly  passed  through  both  houses  ? 
There  is  no  date  or  other  obvious  indication  on  the  acts  themselves 
to  make  this  point  clear,  except  that  the  number  72  is  endorsed  on 
act  No.  1,  and  the  number  42  on  act  No.  2.  This  might  appear  to 
indicate  an  order  different  from  that  in  which  I  have  placed  them, 
but  fortunately  there  is  other  evidence  which  leaves  no  doubt. 
(1)  The  act  of  17  April  is  always  recited  in  the  journals  of  both 
houses,  as  an  act  '  to  secure  Simpson's  debt ; '  that  of  10  May  is 
as  regularly  styled  an  act  '  to  secure  the  debt  of   Simpson   and. 
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others.'  It  will  be  seen  that  these  titles  correspond  wit 
endorsements  of  the  two  acts.  (2)  The  act  of  17  April  was, 
have  seen,  accepted  by  the  lords,  'without  alteration  or  amende 
the  act  of  10  May  was  amendied  by  the  lords,  and  the  amend 
were  accepted  by  the  commons.  Aeeordiiigly,  the  original 
No.  2  has  on  it  the  words  '  a  ceste  bille  avecqe  hs  amemh 
annexes  Les  Seigneurs  ont  assentus/  and  the  manuBcript  ii^U 
what  these  amendments  were.  The  words  '  his  theirs  ami  < 
of  theire '  (p.  740  line  11),  and  the  words  *  end  of  this  pi 
session '  (ibid,  line  12)  are  written  over  eraeuree  in  the  parch 
(8)  Act  No.  1  is  carefully  written  on  rnhd  lines.  Act  No-  2 
obvious  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  (see  above)  it  was  en^'c 
(4)  Lastly  the  appeal  to  the  chancellor  in  act  No.  1,  for  whie 
commons  substituted  their  own  direct  procedure,  shows  that 
the  earlier  of  the  two  acts,  afterwards  '  found  faulty '  and  supers 
The  second  question  is,  How  comes  it  that  both  acts  reo 
the  royal  assent,  when  only  one,  viz.  act  No.  2,  was  require 
the  end  in  view,  and  pressed  by  the  house  ?  I  confess  I  ba\' 
suggestion  to  offer  on  this  point,  unless  It  be  that  the  ehanci 
seeing  that  act  No.  1  recognised  his  jurisdiction,  took  advantaj 
its  having  passed  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  i 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  in  order  to  secure  a  pretext  for  intervez 
in  the  future.  G.  W.  Pbotheb 

[I.] 
Soitfaict  corhe  il  est  desire.  Soit  bailie  aux  Seignieurs 

A   cest  bille    les   Seigneurs 
OfSsentus, 

Humbly  praie,  the  comons  of  this  p'sent  Parliament.  That  whe 
Thomas  Shirley  knight,  w***  came  by  yo'  highnes  comaundment  to 
yo'  p'sent  Parliament  being  elected  and  retomed  a  Burgesse  for 
Boroughe  of  Stayning,  in  yC  highnes  Countie  of  Sussex,  Was  Tpon 
xv*'^  dale  of  March  last  past  arrested  by  the  Sheriffe  of  London  at 
suite  of  one  Gyles  Simpson,  first  vpon  an  action  of  debt,  and  aften 
the  same  dale  laid  and  detayned  in  exeoucion  vpon  a  recognizaunce  of 
nature  of  the  statute  staple  of  Three  thousand  pounds,  in  the  Pr 
comonly  called  the  Compter  in  th^  Poultrie  in  London  at  the  suit* 
the  said  Simpson,  and  £rom  thence  by  Habeas  corpus  was  remc 
to  yo*"  ma**«"  prison  of  the  fleete,  where  yet  he  is  detayned,  in  execncioi 
well  vpon  the  said  Beoognizance  as  to  answere  to  two  actions  of  de 
one  of  two  thousand  pounds,  at  the  suit  of  Willm  Beecher  and  the  o1 
of  3000^'  also  at  his  suite,  and  to  answere  to  one  other  action  of  debt 
SOQ^  at  the  suite  of  one  John  Einge,  contrarie  to  the  hbties,  priviledges, 
freedomes  accustomed  and  dewe  to  the  comons  of  yC  highness  Parliam 
who  have  ever  vsed  to  enjoy  their  freedome  in  coming  to  and  return 
from  the  Parliament,  and  sitting  thei-e  w^^^out  restraint  or  molestac: 
Male  it  please  yC  highnes  by  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritnall  i 
temporall  in  this  p'sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authoritic 
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the  same,  Yt  male  be  ordayned  and  enacted  That  jo'*  Chauncelo''  of 
England,  shall  ■w*''out  delaie  direct  yo'  writt  to  the  Warden  of  yC  ma^« 
-said  Prison  of  the  Fleete  ooffiaunding  him  imediately  to  have  the  sd.id 
Thomas  afore  him,  and  then  him  to  disraisse  at  large  and  to  dischardge 
the  said  warden  of  the  Fleete  of  him,  of  and  for  everie  of  the  p'misss  soe 
that  the  said  Thomas,  maie  tend  dailie  of  this  yo*"  Parliament,  as  his 
clntie  is  to  doe,  And  that  it  may  be  farther  enacted,  that  the  said  Sheriffe 
of  London,  the  nowe  Warden  of  the  fleete,  and  all  others,  that  have  had 
the  said  Thomas  in  Custodie,  since  the  said  first  arrest,  theire  execut"  or 
administrate*,  or  any  of  them  made  not  be  in  any  wise  hnrt,  endamaged  or 
greeved,  because  of  the  said  dismissing  at  large  of  the  said  Thomas.  Saving 
alwaies  to  the  said  Giles  Sympson,  and  other  the  i^sons  aforesaid,  at  whose 
suite  the  said  Thomas  is  detayned  in  Prison,  his  theire  and  etiy  of  theire 
execucions  afid  suits  at  all  tyme,  and  tymes  after  the  disolving  of  this 
p'sent  Parliament,  to  be  taken  out  and  psecuted  as  if  the  said  Thomas 
had  never  bene  arrested  or  taken  in  execuoion.  And  as  if  such  actions  had 
never  bene  brought  or  served  against  him.  Saving  also  to  yo^  Ma**««  said 
Condons,  called  nowe  to  this  yo^  Parliament,  and  theire  successors  theire 
-whole  libUes,  franchises,  and  priviledges  in  all  ample  forme  and  manner, 
as  yo'  highnes  said  Coffions,  at  any  tyme  afore  this  daie,  have  had,  vsed, 
and  enioyed,  and  ought  to  have,  vse,  and  enioy,  this  p^sent  Act  and 
Petidon  in  any  wise  notw^standing. 

[Endorsed.]  An  Aot  to  secure  Simpsons  debt  and  sane 
harmleftse  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  in  S'  Tho. 
Shirleyes  case.    Anno  Primo  Begis  JaoobL    72. 

[H] 
Soitfaict  co0(e  il  est  desire  Soit  bailie  aux  Seignieitrs 

A  ceste  bille  aueoqe  les  amende- 
ments  annexes  les  Seigneurs 
ont  assentus. 

HumbUe  pray  the  Ooffions  of  this  p'sent  Parlyament  that  whereas 
Thomas  Sherley  knight  w^***  came  by  yo'  highnes  coroaundement  to  this 
yo'  p^sent  Parlyament,  being  elected  and  returned  a  Buiqgesse  for  the 
Boroughe  of  Steyning  in  yo^  highnes  Gountie  of  Sussex  was  vpon  the  fif- 
teneth  day  of  March  last  past  arrested  by  the  Sheriffe  of  London,  at  the 
suite  of  one  Giles  Simpson  first  vpon  an  Accftn  of  debt  And  afterwards 
the  same  daie,  laide  and  deteyned  in  execucSn  vpon  a  Becognizaunce,  of 
the  nature  of  the  statute  staple,  of  thre  thowsand  pownds  in  the  prison 
coffionlie  called  the  Compter  in  the  Pultrie  in  London,  at  the  sate  of  the 
said  Simpson,  and  from  thence  by  habeas  corpus  was  removed  to  yo' 
ma****  prison,  of  the  Fleete,  where  for  a  tyme  he  was  deteyned  in  execucon, 
aswell  vpon  the  said  Becognizaunce,  as  to  answer  to  two  accons  of  debt, 
one  of  two  Thowsand  pownds  at  the  sute  of  William  Beecher,  and  the 
other  of  three  Thowsand  pownds  allso  at  his  sute,  And  to  answer  one 
other  Acoon  of  debt  of  three  hundreth  powndes  at  the  Sute  of  one  John 
King,  contrarie  to  the  hberties,  priviledges  and  freedome  accustomed,  and 
due  to  the  GoAons  of  yo^  highnes  Parlyament  who  have  euer  vsed  to  en- 
ioye  the  fredome  in  comming  to,  and  returning  from  the  Parliament,  and 
sitting  there  w*^oat  restraint  or  mol»9tac5n  And  yt  concemuth  yo^  Comons 
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greatelie  to  haue  this  fredome  and  priviledg  invioL 
end,  that  no  pson  be  preiudiced,  or  damnified  hen 
highnes  by  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritaall  and 
in  this  p^sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  a 
may  be  ordeyned  and  enacted  that  the  said  Sheri 
Warden  of  the  Fleete,  and  all  others  that  have  he 
Gustodie,  since  the  said  first  arrest,  theire  execu 
any  of  them,  may  not  nor  shall  in  any  wise  be  hui 
because  of  dismissing  at  large  of  the  6aid  Thomas 
to  the  said  Giles  Sympson  and  other  the  persons  l 
the  said  Thomas  ys  deteyned  in  prison  his  theire 
cncons  and  sates,  at  all  tyme  and  tymes,  after  the  e 
of  Parlyament  to  be  taken  out  and  prosecuted  as 
never  bene  arrested,  or  taken  in  execncSn.    And 
never  bene  brought  or  sued  against  him,  Savinj 
Goinons  called  now  to  this  yo**  Parliament,  and 
whole  liberties  Franchises,  and  priviledges  in  all  a 
as  yo'  highnes  said  Gomons  att  any  tyme  before 
and  enioyed,  and  ought  to  haue,  vse  and  enioye, ' 
con,  in  any  wise  notw^'standing. 

[Endorsed].  An  Act  to  seonre  the  debt  of  Simpso 
others,  and  sane  harmlesse  the  warden  of  the  F 
Sr  Thomas  Shirleyes  case.  Anno  Primo  Begis  Jaco 


THE    FLIGHT   OF   PRINCESS   A 

Thb  following  account  of  the  flight  of  the  Pri 
prince  of  Orange  on  25  Nov.  1688  occurs  in  tl 
(XV.  438)  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  on  26  Nov.  by  Sami 
to  the  admiralty,  by  express  command  of  tb 
mouth,  then  in  command  of  the  fleet,  '  t' 
Impressions  that  may  be  made  in  y*  Fleet  e 
(through  misrepresentacons).'  The  accour 
more  detailed  and  picturesque  than  that  usee 
is  in  the  writer's  characteristic  style. 


This  comes  by  Express  direcon  of  the  King  . 
pticular  aggrevation  to  his  many  other  present  di 
had,  nor  could  have  mett  w*'*  any  Intimacon  till  ] 
into  the  Towne  this  aftemoone,  namely  y«  withd 
Denmarke  in  y"  night  (last  night)  without  any  Ju 
wise  then  by  a  very  uncertaine  Guess  at  y^  designi 
his  Ma*'**  end  in  my  telling  y"  this  being  to  preven 
that  may  be  made  in  y*  Fleet  concerning  thii 
representacons)  by  your  being  informed  in  all  thai 
thereof,  I  ain  in  short  to  lett  you  know  that  w 
occasion  for  an  appearance  of  any  discontent  in  1 
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in  her  usuall  manner  and  time  to  Bedd,  M"  Danvers  (who  was  in  present 
Waiteing)  lyeing  in  y*'  Ante-chamber.  This  morning  S""  Benj  Bathurst 
about  i  an  hour  past  7  went  up  in  his  usuall  maimer  to  enquire  after  y" 
Priucess's  health,  &  findeing  noe  body  in  y*  fore  rooraes  weut  on  to  the 
Ant6-chamber  where  he  found  M"  Danvers  dressing  her  Selfe  in  Order  to 
Attend  y*  Princess  as  not  haveing  yet  done  it,  Upon  w^^,  he  just  now 
told  the  King,  he  went  downe  to  hia  Otfice.  and  after  haveing  been  there 
about  i  an  hour,  he  heard  a  audden  outcry  of  Women,  W*"  upon  hia 
running  out  to  aatiafye  himselfe  in  y*  occasion  of,  found  it  to  be  a 
universall  Cry  among  the  La<lie8  that  some  One  or  Other  had  carryed 
away  the  Princess.  The  History  of  w*"*",  as  much  thereof  as  is  yet  kuowne, 
is  this  that  upon  M"  Danvers'  goeing  into  her  Highuess's  Chamber  to 
call  her,  fc  receiveing  noe  answer  to  her  Call,  She  opened  y"  Bedd,  and 
found  y*  Princess  gone  and  the  Bsdd  cold,  w'^  all  her  yesterdays  cloaths, 
even  to  her  Stockings  and  Shooes  left  behind,  Takeing  her  passage,  as  is 
concluded  (by  y«  doores  being  found  but  single  lock'd  that  way  leading  to 
her  Stoole  Roome)  down  a  p'  of  small  back  Staires  by  w*''  y«  necessary 
Women  use  to  goe  in  «"k  out  for  the  Cleanseing  of  y*  Roome.  Now  as  an* 
branch  of  this  Story,  1  must  tell  y°  that  Orders  comeing  last  night  from 
y*  King,  that  both  my  Lord  Churchill's  Houses  in  Towne  &  at  S'  Albans 
should  be  imediately  seized  and  all  y'  was  in  'urn  (and  as  1  take  it  my 
Lady  Churchill  her  selfe)  [and  as]  that  w"''  relates  to  his  House  here  at 
Court  was  of  Course  to  be  Executed  by  my  L*"  Chamberlainc  only,  who 
instead  of  proceeding  instantly  to  y*  worke  by  way  of  Surprize  for  pre. 
venting  escapes  or  removalls  of  any  things  or  jisous  w''''  mif,'ht  have  been 
of  benetitt  to  y^  Iving  to  have  seized,  suffered  himselfe  in  Complyance  to 
be  delayed  by  the  Princess  for  ^  an  hoiur  by  her  Express  desireing  of  it 
from  him  ;  And  had  this  effect  that  my  Lady  Churchill  and  M'""  Berkley 
&  the  Princess  her  Selfe  are  all  three  gone,  but  whetlier  together  or  noe 
not  certainly  knowne.  This  only  ia  said  by  y*  Centinall  that  was  at 
that  time  upon  y*  Guarde  at  y*  Cockpitt  doore  next  the  Street  that  in  y* 
dead  of  y*  Night  ab*  2  or  B  a  Clock  a  Coach  k  Six  Horses  w"'  one  Lady 
in  it  came  thither  A  after  a  very  little  stay  tooke  up  two  Ladyes  more  at 
y^  doore  &  soe  weut  away.  But  whither  nobody  undertakes  to  guess,  this 
that  I  have  told  you  being  y'  whole  of  what  has  yet  been  discoursed  of  any 
degree  of  certainty  touching  her  goeing,  without  y*  least  appearance  of  y* 
World  for  that  W^*'  evill  disposed  People  have  already  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  insinuate  into  y*  Towne,  it  is  got  into  Vulgar  talke,  of  her  being 
forced  away  by  y"  Papists  ;  Whereas  any  thing  cannot  be  thought  more 
naturall  then  that  y^  Ladyes  should  tbinke  it  lime  for  them  to  withdraw 
as  soone  as  they  rec**  Tideings  of  their  Husbands  haveing  done  y*  same. 
But  his  Maj''  has  nevertheless  tho'  it  not  becoming  him  to  part  w**"  a 
Daughter  with'  yet  some  more  solemn  enquiry  made  into  y*  (Iround  of  it, 
[ttudj  has  this  night  required  all  y  Prin[c]e  and  Princess's  Servants  that 
had  any  relacon  of  Service  upon  y*  pson  of  y*  Princess  both  Men  & 
Women  in  everj'  degree  to  be  imediately  found  out  and  confined  to  their 
Chambers  tiU  they  have  passed  a  very  Strict  Examinacon  by  a  Coiiiitte 
of  the  Councill  touching  their  knowledge  in  any  part  of  y®  Premisses,  and 
this  in  Order  to  his  Ma'-"*  accjuaiuting  both  y*  Privy  Councill  k  ray  L* 
Mayor  A  Aldermen  of  London  tomorrow  w"^  y*  Result  of  y*  eaid 
Examinacons  of  whatever  shall  arise  materiall  therein.  .  .  , 
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THE    HOUSE    COMMUNITY   IN   UPPER   ABAGOK. 

When  in  1880  Seuor  Don  Joaquin  Costa  first  described,  in 
*  Derecho  Consuetudinario  del  AHo  Aragon,'  the  house  commtmi 
existing  in  that  country,  and  showed  it  to  be  identical,  or  aim 
identical,  with  that  of  the  Balkan  Slavs,  he  remarked  (p.  65)  th 
it  was  no  advantage  to  be  the  chief,  or  head,  of  a  i>oor  hoo 
community,  to  be  the  umversal  heir.  Under  such  conditio; 
where  the  children  are  numerous  and  the  elder  generation  is  n 
strong,  or  is  past  labour,  the  heir  is  the  slave,  first  of  his  broibe 
then  of  his  oi«i  children,  and  is  master  only  in  the  sense  of  havin 
to  satisfy  all  the  claims,  external  or  internal,  of  the  house  or 
house  community.  Hence  renunciations  of  heirship  or  of  headship 
of  the  house  were  even  then  not  un frequently  heard  of.  Moi 
recently  the  same  writer  has  described,  in  three  articles  contribute 
first  to  *La  Derecha,'  of  Zaragoza,  19,  20,  21  July  18;>2,  and 
reprinted  last  December  in  the  '  Boletirr  de  la  Institucion  Libre  d© 
Ensefianza,'  the  rapid  aggiavation  of  the  situation,  under  th* 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  increasing  exigencies  of  the 
State,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  agrit-ultural  produce.  It  ia 
evident  that  the  only  thing  that  could  make  the  life  of  a  house 
community  tolerable,  with  its  three  generations  living  together  ia 
it,  would  be  concord,  and  at  least  to  some  extent  afi'ection  among 
its  members.  Seiior  Costa  draws  a  touching  picture  of  how  all  these 
have  broken  down  under  present  conditions.  The  elders,  lattdatoret 
tempttrlH  iwfi^  are  ever  complaining  of  the  difiference  between  the 
present  times  and  those  when  they  were  3"oung.  They  lay  the 
fault  of  the  diminished  income  on  the  younger  generation,  instead 
of  on  circumstances  over  wbic!)  they  have  no  control,  but  which 
have  made  the  position  of  the  head  of  a  house  community,  the 
hfredrra  vniv^rsftl,  instead  of  an  enviable  situation,  one  almost  into- 
lerable. To  all  these  causes  must  be  added  a  still  more  potent  one, 
occasioned  by  the  facility  of  communications- -the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  higher  wages  to  be  earned  in  towns,  of  money  to 
be  earned  there  on  which  no  one  else  has  a  claim. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  of  Upper  Aragon, 
in  which  the  house  community  prevails,  is  falling  out  of  cultivation 
altogether.  The  heir,  the  bead  of  the  bouse,  without  whose  consent 
no  legal  change  can  be  made,  is  away.  The  charges  on  the  house 
and  property  go  on  accumulating,  and  the  incomings  lessen  rapidly 
as  the  elders,  left  alone,  get  less  able  to  work  ;  the  price  of  produce 
falls ;  the  taxes  and  fiscal  burdens  of  the  state  are  ever  augmenting. 
The  heir  is  implored  to  return  and  take  his  share  in  the  work  and 
in  the  burdens,  to  aid  in  their  removal  ;  or  he  is  asked  to  consent 
to  the  sale  of  some  portion  of  the  land  ^generally  the  best,  for 
none  other  is  saleable  at  all — in  order  to  pay  off  the  most  preeaiog 
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claims.  To  this  a  deaf  ear  is  usually  turned  ;  if  the  heir  consents 
to  sell  a  portion,  the  sale  proves  to  be  merely  a  stopgap.  Gene- 
rally he  will  not  answer,  or  refuses  to  sell.  He  reasons  thus :  If  the 
property  be  sold  now,  the  proceeds  will  go  either  to  the  elders  or 
to  pay  off  claims  and  charges ;  he  will  get  little  or  nothing  of  it. 
If  he  waits  till  the  elders  die,  and  the  property  be  sold  then,  he 
may  get  a  little ;  at  any  rate  ht-  will  lm\e  the  choice  to  sell  or  not, 
he  will  still  have  the  house.  So  matters  go  on  ;  the  land  is  uncul- 
tivated, or  not  properly  cultivated,  for  want  of  labourers.  At  the 
death  of  the  elder  generation  it  is  attempted  to  be  sold  ;  but  no  one 
will  now  buy  land  in  Upper  Aragon,  when  the  produce  of  cultivation 
is  barely  enough  to  pay  the  taxation  and  fiscal  charges  of  the  state, 
and  it  falls  altogether  out  of  cultivation. 

Thus  we  are  apparently  brought  face  to  face  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  last  remnantH  of  a  once  widely  spread  institution  in  the 
Pyrenees.  It  seems  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of  race,  to 
have  had  no  special  ethnological  relations,  to  have  been  simply  the 
product  of  circumstances  and  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation. 
Found  in  recent  times  in  its  purity  only  in  Upper  Aragon,  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  its  existence  in  former  times  among  the 
Bearnais  of  the  Yallee  d'Aspe.'^  It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
Asturias  and  in  the  Soriedad  Galkgaf'^  and  probably  the  eojiaeil  de 
familkoi  the  French  code  remotely  descends  from  it.  As  Seiior  Costa 
remarks,  in  its  time  it  has  done  good  service.  Its  moral  effects 
were  excellent.  Like  the  lar  of  the  Bearnais,  the  adtus  hereditaria 
ol  the  Basques,  the  cinco  sueldos  of  land,  the  house  and  threshing- 
floor  of  Navarre,  without  which  no  one  could  be  reckoned  a  recinOf 
it  kept  land  and  property  from  too  great  subdivision,  it  checked 
over-population  on  a  given  spot,  it  fostered  family  pride  and  self- 
resj^ect ;  now  it  seems  doomed  to  extinction.  Probably  the  land 
which  is  now  falling  out  of  cultivation  will  again  be  cultivated  in 
happier  times  ;  but  it  will  be  under  different  conditions  and  under 
different  institutions.  The  state  may  have  more  to  do  with  it; 
but  the  house  community  will  have  disappeared. 

The  margin  of  i>oor  land  which  cannot  pay  for  cultivation  under 
present  conditions  must  increase  with  the  fall  in  prices  and 
the  greater  incidence  of  taxation,  and  until  these  conditions  are 
changed  the  land  must  gradually  fall  out  of  cultivation  not  only  in 
Upper  Aragon,  but  in  all  other  j)lace8  where  the  circumstances  are 
similarly  adverse.  Wentwokth  Webster. 


'  Osse  :  Hiatoirt  de  VEglise  Rifcmniede  la  TalUe  d'Aape,  par  Alfred  Cadier,  p.  67. 
Paris.     1802. 

*  Dereeho  Con$tietudivario  del  Alio  Araydn,  por  Joaqnin  Costa,  p.  1">*2,  Madrid, 
1880. 
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A  History  nf  Greece.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.     Part  II.  From  the  Ionian 
to  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  500-445  B.C.    (London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1892.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  history  Mr.  Abbott  takes  us  do\m  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace  of  445,  not  as  he  originally  proposed  to  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  Tlie  last  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  the 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  down  to  450.  The  volume 
liegina  with  an  introduction  which  is  apparently  meant  to  supply  a  defect 
of  the  first  part,  for  in  it  he  gives  some  discussion  of  the  tribal  origin  of 
the  Greek  race  and  the  early  constitutioual  developments.  He  points  oat 
how  the  substitution  of  the  republican  city  state  for  the  older  tribal  and 
monarchical  organisation  made  Hellas  more  disunited  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  The  chapter  is,  however,  awkwardly  placed,  and  though  it  was  de- 
Birable  to  auni  up  the  condition  of  the  Greek  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Persian  wars,  this  would  have  been  better  done  on  a  smaller  sc&le. 
Turning  to  the  main  portion  of  the  volume,  we  find  no  reason  to  re- 
gict  the  greater  fulness  which  the  author  has  allowed  himself  ;  there  is 
nothing  superfluous  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  comments.  In  every  way 
this  volanio  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  The  subject  of  course 
is  an  easier  one  ;  the  course  of  the  bisitory  is,  except  j  ust  at  the  end, 
larly  simple  and  straightforward  :  but  even  apart  from  this  there  is  a 
improvement.  Mr.  Abbott  is  brighter,  clearer,  and  more  enthusiastic, 
the  first  part  he  seemed  oppressed  by  his  o\\ii  scepticism,  and  ahnost  to 
doubt  whether  the  history  was  worth  writing  ;  his  caution  in  making  a 
positive  statement  went  so  far  that  it  was  dilticult  to  get  any  intelhgenceas 
to  what  his  own  opinion  was.  This  ia  put  aside  now.  The  account  of  the 
wars  is  simple  but  clear.  His  judgment,  too,  an  disputed  points  seems 
sound  ;  he  does  not  reject  bis  authorities  witliout  good  rca.son,  Ue  is  not 
afraid,  as  some  modem  writers  are,  of  believiug  a  story  because  it  is  inter- 
estijig  ;  he  accepts,  e.g,  the  story  of  Tliemistoclea's  conduct  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Balamia,  though  at  the  same  time  he  gives  reasons  for 
doubting  Herodotus's  judgment  on  his  motives.  Hia  description  of  the 
battles  is  at  times  spirited  and  vigorous. 

In  the  latter  part  he  has  to  deal  with  more  difficult  matters.  His 
treatment  of  Athens  under  Pericles  is  rather  disappointing,  but  we  must 
wait  till  the  next  volume  appears  for  a  full  judgment  on  it ;  but  here,  as 
in  the  earlier  volume  of  his  work,  be  allows  us  totj  much  to  feel  how 
strongly  he  is  affected  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  authorities.     The 
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iscnssion  of  eacb  detail,  e.g.  that  of  the  population  of  Athens,  of  the  effect 

the  institutions  of  paid  juries  or  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopaj^s  is 

ist  and  thorough,  but  we  miss  the  conclusion  in  which  all  the  details  are 

jined  ;  he  expotinds  the  facts,  but  does  not  illuminate  them.  His  judgment, 

),  on  PericJes,  so  far  as  it  is  given,  ia  hardly  satisfactory ;  he  repeats  with 

iae  moderation  the  ordinary  strictures  on  the  morality  of  his  policy,  but 

does  not  convey  to  his  readers  any  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  its 

jnception  and  vigour  of  its  execution.     There  is  not  much  discuSBioii 

»f  the  authorities,  but  Mr.  Abbott  notices  the  difficulties  of  using  the 

Athenian  Constitution  ;  '   on  some  points  he  rejects  it ;    ou  others,  as  on 

le  actions  attributed  to  Aristides,   his  opinion  though  less  positive  is 

linst  it.     He  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  work  thoroughly  out  the 

lifficulties,  chronological  and  others,  suggested  by  it.     To  have  done  so 

would  have  been  outside  the  Hmits  of  this  book. 

J.  W.  Headlam. 


nu 


tulius  Caesar  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Bonum  Imperial  System.  By 
W.  W ABDE  FowLEH.  (New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1892.) 

IR.  Waude  FowLKii  has  here  given  us  in  a  handy  and  clearly  printed 
volume  the  best  account  of  Caesar  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  English, 
The  unpretentious  but  agreeable,  limpid,  and  always  interesting  style  ia 
such  as  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  a  scholar  who  is  also  a  man  of 
letters ',  and  the  arcliitoctonice  of  the  book — the  subdivision  of  its  material 
and  the  massing  of  its  details — are  almost  irreproachable.  Tlie  portrait  of 
Caesar,  though  idealised,  m  not  flattered  out  of  all  knowledge  ;  Mr.  Fowler 
does  not  omit  the  Uxellodunum  mutilations,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Froude, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  deny  that  his  hero,  wiio  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
human  in  such  matters,  risked  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  any  right 
risk  for  the  betitix  tfeitr  of  Cleopatra,  '  Osfnti-je  dire,'  «ays  Merim^e,' 
^c'est  parces  faiblessea  etrangeres  a  ses  conteniporuins  que  Ctisar  mo  semble 
si  Buperieur  i\  son  temps  et  a  son  pays  ?  ...  On  aimo  k  tronver  en  lui  la 
galanterie  qui  ne  panit  en  Europe  que  prc!'3  de  dtx  siecles  plus  tard."  The 
six  chapters  (out  of  a  total  of  nineteen)  devoted  to  the  Gallic  wars,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  dependent  on  Napoleon  HI  in  questions  of  topo- 
graphy, are  very  competently  as  well  as  picturesquely  done,  and  the  three 
pages  (85-1-7)  on  the  root-ideas  of  Caesar's  imperial  system,  though  they 
seem  to  me  to  draw  the  line  too  deep  between  the  Hepublio  and  the 
Empire,'"  are  full  of  fresh  and  profound  thinking,  and  will  interest  the 
reader  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  has  himself  seriously  reflected  upon 

^_Eomau  history. 

^fe      I  have  said  that  the  portrait  of  Caesar  seems  ideaUsed.   Though  signs 

^H  '  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Fowler  adoptp*!  from  ML'rinid'e(Jl/f'f<in(7c'3  Historiquea, 
^^^.  278)  the  latter'B  facetious  BU|T|jestton  thai  Caesar's  Qallic  tutor,  Onipho,  may  have 
^^Bjiven  him  his  first  intpreflt  in  Gaul ;  but  in  any  case  Mr.  Foivler  seems  to  be  right 
^^m>.  H)  in  taking  the  point  seriously. 

^^^  '  That  is,  as  regards  the  (heorcdcal  self-government  of  provindal  cities.  It  is  true 
that,  in  fact,  these  rights  were  so  largely  overridilen  under  the  republic,  that  a  new 
municipal  self-governn>ent  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  empire  in  its 
early  stages,  and  no  one  has  brought  out  that  truth  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Fowler. 
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l)Ook.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  head-  and  tail-pieces,  which  have  evidently 
been  the  exclusive  business  of  the  publisher,  and  which  are  absolutely 
grotesque.  The  Three-Headed  Tyranny  on  p.  108,  with  Grassus  as  a  much- 
bewhiskered  Jewish  financier,  is  really  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  There 
is  a  misprint  in  the  map  on  p.  878 — '  derserta ' — and  '  Mount  Gen^vre  ' 
(p.  144)  seems  a  doubtful  combination.  The  identification  of  the  winter- 
quarters  in  B.C.  64  is  surely  too  positive.  WhiLiam  T.  Abnold. 

Bomische    Bechtsgeschichte.     Von    Moiutz    Voiot.      Erster     Band. 
(Leipzig:  Liebeskind.    1892.) 

The  characteristics  of  Professor  Voigt's  work  are  so  well  marked  and 
constant  that  in  respect  of  general  treatment  and  style  a  criticism  of  one 
of  his  books  may  serve  for  all.  We  know  before  trying  to  read  it  that  each 
fresh  product  of  his  industrious  pen  will  be  very  long,  very  learned,  and 
terribly  dull,  and  in  none  of  these  points  has  his  latest  book  falsified 
expectation.  It  consists,  indeed,  of  not  more  than  844  pages,  but  as  this 
is  only  the  first  volume,  the  whole  treatise  may  yet  surpass  its  prede- 
cessors in  bulk.  This  kind  of  criticism  would  not  be  quite  seemly  in  a 
German  review,  where  the  length  of  a  book  would  be  the  last  thing  to 
which  objection  would  be  taken.  Writing,  however,  for  an  English  re- 
view, it  is  important  to  note  that  the  value  of  the  book  is  seriously  lessened 
by  its  absolutely  repellent  style  and  method.  It  is  unquestionably  useful 
for  teachers,  for  it  contains  in  its  copious  footnotes  thousands  of  references 
to  the  original  authorities,  and  for  this  much  may  be  forgiven. 

But  there  is,  indeed,  much  to  forgive.  Professor  Voigt  has,  it  is  true, 
avoided  the  bitterly  polemical  footnotes  v^hich  have  disfigured  many  good 
books,  but  only  by  alt(^ether  ignoring  valuable  work,  and  by  unburdening 
himself  once  for  all  in  a  pompous  and  ill-tempered  preface  of  a  general 
warning  against  certain  unnamed  jiurists  who  have  led  into  paths  of  error 
the  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  This  book  has  the  distinction,  which  may 
it  long  preserve,  of  being  the  only  modem  history  of  Boman  law  in  which 
there  is  neither  a  mention  of  Ihering's  name,  nor  a  trace  of  his  influence. 
The  same  treatment  has  been  accorded  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  other 
German  jurists,  though  the  references  to  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  writers 
are  very  numerous,  and  those  to  Professor  Voigt's  own  writings  might  be 
counted  by  thousands.  One  illustration  of  his  treatment  of  the  modem 
authorities  will  be  enough ;  in  the  first  note  to  the  section  on  the  Lex 
Aquilia  (p.  69)  there  is  a  general  reference  to  more  than  thirty  authors,  most 
of  them  Dutch  civilians  of  the  last  century.  The  only  recent  works  men- 
tioned are  by  Italian  andFrench  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Grueber's 
English  commentary.  The  monograph  of  Professor  Pemice,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Gmeber's  book,  is  not  referred  to  throughout  the  section. 
Professor  Voigt  would  probably  justify  this  systematic  disregard  of  the  views 
of  Ihering  and  others  by  alleging  their  conjectural  and  theoretic  character, 
his  own  conclusions  being  always  drawn  from  the '  Quellen.'  And  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  does  give  chapter  and  verse  for  his  statements,  but 
the  chapter  •  is  too  often  a  chapter  of  one  of  those  preliminary  studies 
of  his  own  to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface,  and  the  verse  when  examined 
often  contains  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  His  history  bristles  with 
dates  and  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  give  an  i^pearance  of  accu- 
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racy  very  often,  and  for  the  earlier  part  necessarily,  quite  deceptive.  For 
instance,  in  the  sixth  appendix  (pp.  828-80),  the  mueh-dispnt<»d  date  d 
the  '  Lex  Acbutia  '  is  fixed  between  the  years  518-17,  contrary,  it  may  be 
noted,  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  on  the  ground  of  an  inference  drawn  from 
the  statement  of  Pomponiiis :  *  Sextus  Aeliua  alias  actiones  composuit' 
These,  says  Dr.  Voigt,  cannot  have  been  Ic^is  actiones  ;  the  passage  inost^ 
therefore,  refer  to  the  formulary  system,  and  the  Lex  Aebutia  must  hav» 
been  passed  before  the  date  of  the  Jus  Aelianum.  This  is  really  the  basia  of 
his  argument,  for  the  so-called  '  Beweisgriinde  aus  den  institutionellen  Orel- 
uungen,'  which  follow  under  four  heads,  consist  mainly  of  rlatea  I'esting 
on  conjectures  of  his  own,  and  which,  even  if  correct,  would  not  provt)  his 
case.  The  point  itself  may  not  be  worth  the  trouble  it  has  caused,  but 
from  an  author  who  devotes  an  appendix  to  it  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
something  better  than  this.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  many  of  bi« 
dates  and  positive  statements  rest  on  grounds  no  more  substantial.  One 
of  the  most  striking  instances,  perhaps,  of  solemn  audacity  in  this  book  is 
on  page  74,  where  we  find  under  six  heads  the  points  in  which  the  Lex 
Aquilia  is  said  to  show  the  influence  of  Latin  law.  But  the  Lex  Aqailia 
can  have  no  terrors  for  an  investigator  who  has  written  1,700  pages  oa 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  criticise  tboa 
a  work  of  such  great  learning  and  industry,  but  while  recognising  moai 
fully  the  presence  of  these  qualities,  the  general  impression  which  remains 
after  reading  it  is  that  one  does  not  find  in  it  that  sobriety  of  judgment 
whicli  would  he  the  only  excuse  for  a  l>ook  of  such  unspeakable  dulness. 

H£NHY  Bond. 


Deutscfie  Geschichte.    II -III.     Von  Dr.   Kabl  Lampheoht.      (Berlil 
Gaertner.     1802-3.) 

Thr  second  and  third  instalments  of  this  history  of  the  German  People 
in  the  comprehensive  modem  conception  of  history,  intended  for  the 
general  educated  reader,  on  the  whole  fullils  the  promise  of  the 
volume  reviewed  in  the  English  IIistohical  Review,  rii.  547-550  (181 
Dr.  Laniprecht,  who  in  the  interval  has  been  transferred  from  Marbnrg  to 
Leipzig,  carries  the  narrative  from  the  Hise  of  the  Carolings  to  the  Greal 
Inten^egnum.  Not  much  more  than  half,  indeed,  of  the^e  two  volumes, 
3ven  if  we  include  the  sunimary  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  and 
other  outlying  Geriuan  coninnuiities  which  fills  the  last  third  of  volume 
iii.,  is  strictly  narrative.  The  rest  consists  of  short  carefully  elaborated 
essays,  Ihiked  on  to  the  narrative  proper  at  suitable  points,  on  such 
general  heads  as  the  origin  of  feudalism  and  of  the  town,  the  Carolingian 
renaissance,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  under  the  Ottos  and  under 
the  Hohenstanfcn,  and  the  development  and  character  of  knightly  society. 
The  outward  history  of  the  nation  is  sketched  with  lucidity  and  discrimi- 
nation from  good  authorities,  and  often  feUcitously  illustrated,  as  when 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  Charles  the  Great's  personality  and  power  is 
found  to  be  reflected  in  the  passage  of  hla  name  as  the  designation  for 
a  supreme  ruler  into  the  Slav  languages  (ii.  49),  and  Professor  Lani- 
precht might  have  added,  Hungarian  (Kiraly.)  But  it  is  the  essays,  as  we 
have  called  them,  some  of  which  have  previously  seen  the  light  separately, 
with  an  apparatus  of  notes,  in  Sybel's  '  Zeitschrift '  and  the  '  Deute 
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Rundschau,'  which  form  the  charaoteriatic  feature  of  the  work,  and  chiefly 
invite  criticism.  To  begui  with  an  omission,  the  administrative  ayafcem 
of  Charles  the  Great  ilesei'ved  more  than  a  line  or  two  :  the  missi  domi- 
nici  are  only  mentioned  as  having  ceased  to  exist,  save  in  name,  under 
Louis  the  Pious  (ii.  87).  lii  his  account  of  the  origin  of  feudalism  Dr. 
Lamprecht  has  been  more  influenced  by  Waitz  than  by  Roth,  though  he 
apparently  sees  no  trace  of  the  royal  benefice  before  Charles  Martel's  dis- 
position of  the  church  lauds.  He  rejects  the  interpretation  put  by  Both 
upon  Pepin's  Divisio  as  well  as  the  purely  Caroling  origin  of  vassalship. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapters  are  those  which  analyse  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  the  nation  at  different  times.  Upon  this,  for  instance,  he 
is  able  tu  throw  a  most  interesting  side  light  by  di'amng  upon  liis  intimate 
acquaintance  with  medieval  Ormunentlk.  On  economical  liistory,  too, 
the  author  of  '  Deut»ches  Wirthschaf  tsleben  im  Mittelaiter  '  epeaks  with 
some  authority,  but  his  treatment  of  the  much-controverted  question  (iii. 
1-50)  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gennan  town  is,  to  say  the  least,  disappohit- 
mg.  On  its  earlier  appearance,  with  notes  and  references  here  omitted,  as 
a  separate  essay  in  Sybel's  '  Zeitsclirift '  (Ixvii.  386-424),  this  cliapter  was 
somewhat  severely  handled  by  specialists  on  the  auhject.  The  subject, 
indeed,  is  one  in  which  generaliKation  ia  beset  with  pitfalls  even  for  the 
specialist.  The  documentary  material  ia  scanty  before  the  twelfth  century, 
and  somewhat  perplexingly  rich  in  detail  afterwards.  Until  recently  there 
were  two  rival  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  that  which  derives  it  from 
the  gild,  fonnulated  hy  Hiillmann  and  Wilda  sixty  years  ago,  and  ably 
championed  more  recently  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Nitzsch,  and  that  which 
regards  it  as  an  expansion  of  the  rural  township  {Landijcmchulej^  accepted 
by  Karl  Hegel  in  his  notable  book  on  the  Cities  and  Gilds  of  the  Ger- 
manic Peoples,'  and  advocated  with  more  force  than  courtesy  by  G.  von 
Below  of  Miinster.^  It  i^  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  duel  has 
become  triangular  by  the  formulation  of  a  third  theory  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Marklrechi&thforie,  has  been  very  generaDy  adopted  by  the 
younger  German  historians  of  town  life.  It  was  first  put  forth  in  scientific 
shape  by  Schroder  in  his  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  Roland  figures 
which  are  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  German  towns,  and  by  Schidte  in  his 
edition  of  an  early  Stadtrecht,  that  of  Radolfzell,  near  Constance,  of  1100, 
and  systematically  applied  by  Sohm  in  his  '  Entstehung  des  deutschen 
Stfidtewesens  ^  (1890).  The  mention  of  jus  ftyri  or  jus  /orvn^e  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Radolfzell  and  other  to\vna  aa  equivalent  to  jus  civi talis,  jus 
civile,  taken  together  with  the  universal  existence  and  importance  of  the 
market  in  medieval  towns,  has  led  many  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
town  in  privileges  granted  by  the  state  to  those  who  made  use  of  the 
markets  which  grew  up  by  force  of  circumstances  at  this  or  that  point. 
The  grant  of  these  privileges,  including  the  regulation  of  weights  and 
measures,  is  thought  to  have  fonued  a  new  community  or  Gemeitida 
banng  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  rural  township,  and  the  merchants 
of  the  market  were,  according  to  thitt  theory,  for  long  the  only  citizens. 
This  view  rejects  the  idea  of  the  merchants  having  in  this  earliest  stage 
been  organised   in   gilds,   for   the   merchant   gild    played  rothing   liko 

'  Se«  abov^,  pp.  120-127.  *  See  above,  p.  650. 

'  Bee  above,  'ol.  vIL  310  I. 
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80  important  a  part  in  Germany  as  it  did  in  England,  and,  with 
extremely  doubtful  exception  at  Cologne,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  d< 
ment  before  the  twelfth  century,  in  which,  moreover,  there  is  only 
absolutely  certain  instance.  Dr.  Lamprecht  has  tried  to  combine 
three  theories.  He  assigns  a  share  in  the  origin  of  German  town 
alike  to  Gild,  Market,  and  Township.  For  the  merchant  gild  he  da 
a  high  antiquity,  although  Hegel  and  others  have  shown  that  it  canno 
proved  to  have  existed  anywhere  in  Western  Europe  before  the  elerc 
century,  and  is  absolutely  exceptional  in  Germany,  so  far  as  our  evide 
goes,  even  in  the  twelfth.  His  caravan  gild,  or  gild  of  travelling  mercha 
dissolved  with  the  end  of  the  journey  for  which  it  was  formed,  and 
development  into  the  gild  located  but  terminable  though  always  renei 
which  is  conceived  as  passing  into  a  third  stage  of  complete  permanc 
and  official  recognition  as  paj*t  of  the  governing  power  of  the  town,  ui 
the  Ottos,  are  pure  conjecture,  though  the  ordinary  reader  of  this  cha] 
would  not  suspect  the  fact.  Turning  to  the  notes  in  Sybel's  *  Zeitschi 
we  find  that  the  only  proof  adduced  for  the  caravan  ^d,  which  must 
supposed  to  belong  to  Merovingian  times,  is  a  passage  in  the  eleventh-6enf 
'  Vita  Heriberti,'  which,  if  it  refers  to  a  gild  at  all,  refers  to  a  fixed  < 
The  gild  in  its  aQeged  second  stage  is  illustrated  by  documents  relatinj 
one  of  the  late  thirteenth  century.  To  the  gild  in  this  stage  Dr.  Lampn 
assigns  powers  which  exceed  those  which  can  be  shown  from  the  docmni 
to  have  belonged  to  the  historical  gild.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  1 
the  gild  in  Germany  ever  '  issued  standard  weights  and  measures,  ere( 
staples,  mended  ways,'  or  '  exercised  judicial  competence  in  cases  axii 
out  of  trade,'  or  '  had  daughter  gilds  in  other  cities.'  Dr.  von  Below 
his  recent  '  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassung,'  suggests  that 
this  might  serve  as  preliminary  sketch  for  an  historical  romance. 

Having  traced  the  gild  down  to  the  time  of  its  permanent  incorp( 
tion  and  acquisition  of  public  functions.  Dr.  Lamprecht  deserts  the  s 
porters  of  the  gild  theory.  He  puts  forth  the  view  that,  except  where 
gild  brethren  were  the  sole  owners  of  land,  they  were  ultimately  roxxtei. 
the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  town  government  by  the  holders 
market  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  (pp.  82-8).  But  such  a  disti 
tion  between  gild  towns  and  market  towns  finds  absolutely  no  support 
the  documents.  And  as  the  holders  of  these  market  privileges  were  th< 
selves  the  merchants  of  the  place  (p.  85),  whence  came  the  merch 
gild  with  which  they  victoriously  struggled  ?  But  according  to  Profee 
Lamprecht  the  triumph  of  the  Marktgemeinde  was  not  for  long.  As  » 
as  it  attached  to  itself  the  neighbouring  semi-rural  townships  and  tl 
grew  into  a  city,  the  assembly  and  cotmcil  {Rath)  of  the  whole  commui 
thus  formed  displaced  the  government  of  the  market  judges,  the  Schojff 
senat  (pp.  84-42).  The  Schoffen  were  certainly  ousted  by  the  Rath, 
were  much  more  probably,  as  Hegel  holds,  the  representatives  of 
govermnent  of  the  lord  or  Stadtherr. 

Although  we  think  that  this  chapter  is  a  weak  point  in  these  volun 
their  general  merit  is  imdeniable,  and  the  work  undoubtedly  meets  a  ( 
tinct  want  in  historical  literature.  James  Tait 
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Venice  :  an  Ektorkal  Sketch  of  tJu:  Republic.    By  Hobatio  F.  Bbown. 
(London  :  Percival  k  Co.     1893.) 

A  BRiOHT,  vigorous,  and  substantially  accurate  sketch  of  Venetian 
history  has  long  been  among  tin*  most  necessary  of  our  many  historical 
•desiderata.  Mr.  Horatio  Brown  haa  now  to  a  large  extent  supplied  tliis 
want  in  a  work  which  seldom  makes  pretence  to  original  treatment,  but  is 
^rawn  from  the  best  sources,  notably  from  Romanin's  valuable  '  Storia 
docnmentata  di  Venezia.'  Moreover^  it  is  inspired  by  a  strong  love  and 
intimate  Iraowledse  of  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  and  ia  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  survey  of  a  great  subject. 

Mr.  Brown  wisely  aims  at  making  his  book  a  history  of  the  state 
rather  than  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  state.  He  hag  striven,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  '  write  a  biography  of  Venice,'  rightly  believing  that  *  the 
peraonahty  of  the  republic  overshadows  the  personality  of  even  her  most 
distinguished  citizens."  But  except  in  the  earliest  portion,  where  his 
narrative  tends  to  become  a  rather  tiresome  catalogne  of  unimportant 
■doges,  Mr.  Brown  might  with  advantage  have  strengthened  the  personal 
side  of  his  narrative.  He  would  certainly  have  done  well  had  he  carried 
out  more  in  detail  the  promise  of  his  preface,  and  connected  hisliistory 
'even  more  closely  than  he  has  with  the  great  memorials  of  Venetian 
architecture  and  art.  The  general  arrangement  is  gocjd,  though  there  ia 
a  tendency  to  anticipate  what  is  told  in  later  pages  to  an  extent  whicb  is 
occasionally  rather  perplexing.  Speaking  roughly,  the  middle  parts  of 
the  book  are  the  beat.  Very  fuli  and  clear  ore  the  accounts  of  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution,  of  the  fourth  crusade,  of  the  war  of 
Chioggia,  and  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  Venice  from  the  shores  of  the 
lagoons  to  the  Adda.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  work  \a  so  vi\'id  and 
interesting  as  the  account  of  the  war  with  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  which  involved 
the  dramatic  history  of  the  fall  of  Carmagnola.  The  accouint  of  the 
league  of  Cambray  is  less  interesting,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  Mr, 
Brown's  method  of  studying  Venice  almost  in  isolation  becomes  less 
effective  in  the  face  of  the  growth  of  the  European  political  system.  The 
interest  naturally  falls  off  in  the  later  cliapters  ;  but  Mr.  Brown  might 
have  made  more  of  Morosiiii's  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  have 
treated  in  more  detail  the  final  catastrophe  of  Venice  at  the  hands  of 
Napoleon. 

The  hook  is  generally  accurate,  both  in  its  facts  and  judgments, 
Mr.  Brown  clearly  points  out  how  inevitable  was  the  establishment  of  the 
land  empire  of  Venice,  though  he  might  have  made  his  point  still  clearer 
had  he  shown  how  under  no  circiimstajicea  could  a  city  state  of  the 
Venetian  type  have  prolonged  materially  its  existence,  and  that  the  won- 
derful thing  about  Venice  is  not  so  much  that  she  fell  at  last,  as  that 
ahe  continued  to  exist  so  long  as  she  did. 

Mr.  Bro^Ti  for  the  most  part  follows  Italian  sources,  in  some  cases  so 
•completely  that  he  spells  non-Italian  names  after  the  modem  Italian 
fashion.  *  Giacomo  '  and  '  Pierino  '  Lusignan, 'Isaac  Angelo  Comnene,' 
have  a  strange  appearance,  especially  when  Mr.  Bro'wn  always  writes 
^Karl  the  Great,'  though  he  more  wisely  calls  the  Bohemian  emperor 
/harles  IV.'     There  are  a  certain  number  of  small  slips  in  dates, 
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especially  in  those  which  arc  occasionally  inserted  in  the  margin, 
sammary  prefixed  to  each  chapter  is,  in  one  or  two  cases,  an  inea 
description  of  its  contents,  and  the  index,  though  very  fairly  good,  is 
quite  exhaustive.  A  veiy  little  care  in  re\'i8ing  for  a  second  edition  ww 
put  all  these  matters  right,  and  would  giv»»  the  book  a  still  more 
manhke  appearance.  Once  or  twice,  also,  Mr.  JJrown's  passing  reCereiM 
to  general  history  are  in  need  of  slight  revision  or  reconsideration 
regards  the  style,  the  book,  though  bright  ajid  interesting,  fails  perhi 
in  emphasis,  while  technical  phrases  and  expressions  are  rather 
often  slurred  over,  or  half  explained.  Sometimes  Mr.  Brown's  chd 
of  language  leaves  something  to  seek ;  as,  for  instance,  when  be  spci 
of  the  phase  of  the  existence  of  Venice  '  in  which  the  ascendant  cam 
hor  panihola  is  completed  '  (p.  259),  and  when,  a  few  pages  later,  he  n 
words  80  luicouth  as  *  fisc '  and  •  dedition.'  T.  F.  Totrr. 


Notes  on  the  Oxfordshire  Domesday. 
Clarendon  Press. 


G.  M,     ((Mard : 


By  J.  L 

1802.) 

Trb  great  obstacle  to  progres^is  in  our  knowledge  and  nnderstandiag  I 
Domesday  is  the  want  of  trustworthy  local  information.  If  lofl 
■workers  wonld  simply  arrange,  analyse,  and  classify  the  oomple 
returns  for  a  county,  they  would  render  the  Domestlay  student  in&nifl 
service.  In  this  little  treatise,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  has  been '  to  afTofl 
an  exact  means  of  identifying  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Oxfordshi] 
Domesday.'  If  the  ideutiBcations  are  correct — and  there  is  no  reason  I 
doubt  it — useful  work  has  been  done,  though  some  manors,  as  might  I 
expected,  still  defy  identification.  The  addition  of  a  sketch-map  of  cli 
county  is  most  welcome.  One  wishes,  however,  that  the  author  had  bea 
able  to  reconstitute  the  Domesday  hundreds. 

The  '  Notes,*  following  the  system  favoured  by  Eyton,  are  based,  in  ti 
main,  on  collation  of  Domesilay  with  the  '  Testa  *  and  the  '  Handm 
Bolls,'  especially  the  former.  The  gap,  however,  is  too  great  to  be  eaa 
bridged  over,  and  the  task  requires  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  otf 
genealog}'.  One  hesitates  to  think  it  possible  that  the  author  is  u 
acquainted  with  the  essential  fact  that  the  'Testa '  is  a  congeries  of  retura 
of  differtiut  dates.  Hut  be  certainly  writes  as  if  he  were.  Thus  we  fifl 
(p.  4) :  'p.  107,  Walterius  (but  Galfndus,  p.  118)  de  Hauvill,'  and  (p.  5 
CJerurd  de  Linde&y  (p.  102)  ....  is  called  (p.  117)  David  de  J<yndeaej 
as  if  the  entries  contradicted  each  other,  instead  of  referring  to  suocessit 
holders.  The  dating  and  classification  of  the  '  Testa '  returns,  a  tal 
which  Sir  11.  Barkly  has  elaborately  accompUshed  for  Gloucestershire,! 
in  fact,  an  essential  preliminary  to  these  inquiries.  Again,  the  personi 
identifications  arc  at  times  unfortunate.  Thus  we  read  of  land  at  K« 
dington  held  by  '  Kadulfus '  of  Earl  William  (Fitz  Osbem),  that  it  wj 
later  held  *  of  the  Honour  of  Castle  liichard ;  so  Radulfus  is  Bal| 
Mortimer.'  But  *  Kadulfus  '  was  a  mere  under-tenant,  and  even  if  he  hi 
held  an  '  honour/  it  could  not  have  been  that  of  'Castle  Uichard,*  whi4 
at  the  time  was  held  not  by  Italph  Mo<-tiraer,  but  by  Richard's  S4 
Osbem.  SiniiJarly,  because  land  at  Little  Tew,  held  by  •  Hunfridus  '  { 
under-tenant,  was  aftorwaitis  held  of  *  the  Earl  de  Tlsle,*  we  are  told  thi 
'  Hunfridus  is  probably  Hunfridus  de  I'lale.'     This  confiises  not  meta 
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the  t«>iiaut  with  his  lord,  but — an  error  wliicli  runs  through  the  treatise — 
the  identity  of  '  Rarl  de  Lisle '  as  he  is  formally  termed  (p.  25).  The 
author  cannot,  e\idently,  be  aware  that  the  Earls  of  Devon,  of  the '  Redvern ' 
family,  were  also  termed  '  de  Insula '  froiu  their  lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Both  the  Peverela,  moreover,  are  identified  with  the  '  Honour  of 
Nottingham,*  whereas  the  honours  of  '  Peverel  of  Nottingham '  anrJ 
•  Peverel  of  London  '  were  always  kept  distinct.  These  alipa,  however, 
do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  local  information  in  this  tract. 

J.  H.  Round. 


Begesta  Regru  Hi^rosolymitani  (1097-1201).     Von  Heinholo 
RtiHRiCHT.     (Innsbruck :  Wagner.     1893.) 

Db.  ROhricht  has  long  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  late  Comte 

Riant's  Society  de  I'Orient  Latin,   to  the  publications  of   which   it  is 

needless  to  call  attention  here.     Every  volume  of  that  series  (so  far  as 

I  am  acquainted  with  them)  is  a  model  of  the  editor's  and  publisher's 

arts.     The  introduction  to  each  is  a  model  of  all  that  an  introduction 

should   he ;    full  and  yet  not   too   full ;    clear   and  yet  not  redundant ; 

precise  and  yet  not  obscure.     Whenever  facts  can  be  given  by  tabular 

demonstration,  this  is  done  ;  and  if  a  reader  wishes  to  know  the  age  of  any 

majiuscript  used  for  the  rectification  of  a  text,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the 

page  preceding  the  editor's  reprint.     There  he  will  find  all  the  information 

wanted  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.     I  may  add  to  this,  above  every- 

ing  elde,  that  the  volumes  ore  not  over-noted  ;  that  what  notes  there 

^re  are  to  the  point ;  that  dates  are  given  freely  ;  that  at  the  end  of  each 

volume  (at  least  so  far  as  Dr.  Rohricht  is  concerned)  is  given  an  elaborate 

chronological  table,  almost  perfect  in  arrangement,  and  embracing  every 

date  and  every  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  author ;  and  lastly  that 

each  volnme  is  furnished  with  a  pretty  complete  index.     Among  aD  the 

works  of  this  excellent  series  none  are  better  than  those  of  Dr,  Rohricht, 

His  first  vohime  on  the  minor  writers  of  the  fifth  crusade  is  perhaps  the 

best   edition  of  any  series  of  crusading  writers  yet  published.      I   say 

^^this  deliberately.     For,  so  far  as  scholars  are  concerned,  the  merit  of 

^Hn  editor's  work  depends  even  more  on  what  he  omits  than  on  what  he 

^Hnaerts.    Any  one  us'mg  Hagenmeyer's  admirable  and  scholarly  '  Gesta 

^|Vrancorum '  or  the  same  writer's  *  Walter  the  Chancellor  '  must  have 

"ffished,  many  and  many  a  time,  that  the  editor  had  known  when  to  be 

^—silent.     Note  on  note,  reference  on  reference,  is  simply  a  waste  of  ink  and 

^Bfane ;  a  waste  not  merely  of  the  wTiter's  time,  which  of  course  is  a  matter 

^^hat  concerns  him  only,  hut  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time  also — a  waste  that 

many  a  reader  must  resent.     But  iu  Dr.  Rohricht's  work  we  find  little, 

perhaps  none,  of  this  redundance.     He  leaves  his  author's  text  alone,  and 

s  not  deem  it  necessary  if  he  mentions  Tancred's  name  to  quote  in  a 

tnote  every  passage  from  every  author  who  has  ever  chanced  to  speak 

this  crusader.     Not  that  I  wish  to  imply  that  everything  that  even  Dr. 

ohricht  has  printed  is  worth  the  printing.     Personally  I  hold  that  it 

B  sin  to  print  the  second  volume  of  *  Collections  *  fi-om  historians  of 

nation  dealing  with  the  fifth  crusade.     Such  collections  are  of  no 

use  to  the  genuine  scholar  who  will  find  the  passages  for  himself.     In 
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tfioie  who  mre  not  genaine  scholars  they  merelj  fost«<r  a  spirit 

No  one  can  ose  ao  extract  from  a  medieval  writer  as  it 
be  vMd,  UDlcflS  he  is  pre\'ioaslj  acquainted  with  the  ^neral  tenor  of  ti 

WTtMr*!  WOQU 

Whien,  however,  we  turn  to  the  present  volume,  which  is  a  paUit 
tion  independent  of  the  Societe,  there  is  little  but  praiae  to  give.  T 
'  Begeetm  Begni  Hieroeolymitani '  is  all  that  we  shouLl  expect  from  I 
editor  of  the  first  volome  of  the  *  Scriptores  Miuores  Qointi  Bdli  Saa 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  word  thrown  away.  So  far  at 
have  examined  them,  the  summaries  are  brief  but  full  unough.  Tl 
book  is  furnished  with  copious  indexes  both  as  to  geographical  il 
personal  names;  the  notes  are  short  and  to  the  point;  a  ronoEi 
gloeaary  is  given,  and.  above  all  else,  an  admirable  list  of  the  antboritii 
used.  None  but  those  who  have  worked  long  and  tediously  at  the  mai 
tomes  over  which  the  charters  of  crusading  kings  are  scattered  can  est 
mate  a  tithe  of  the  labour,  the  knowledge,  and  the  skill  that  mustha^ 
gone  to  the  pn>dHction  of  this  volume.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cootr^ 
to  outsiders  any  fair  impression  of  what  the  compilation  of  such  a  boc 
implies ;  none  but  those  who  have  worked  at  the  question  and  the  pend 
can  estimate  its  utility  and  its  value.  To  criticise  a  volume  of  this  kin 
at  any  length  is  dearly  impossible.  I  will  only  suggest  one  or  two  thiuj 
that  have  struck  me  in  turning  over  its  pages.  On  p.  12,  Dr.  nohrid 
accepts  the  Comte  de  Mas-Latrie's  theory  that  the  '  Hugh  de  Puzath  '  vfa 
signs  the  charter  of  1109  or  1110  cannot  be  Hugh  de  Pniset.  Now,  bei 
I  think  that  Dr.  Rohricht  and  the  Comte  de  Mas-Latrie  go  far  beyoud  tb« 
warrant.  It  is  true  that  Hugh  de  Puiset  did  not,  in  all  probability,  sett 
in  the  Holy  Land  till  many  years  later,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevei 
his  having  been  in  Palestine  in  1109  or  1110.  Indeed,  I  may  go  forth 
and  say  that  he  certainly  was  there  in  one  or  other  of  these  yeuxA.  Ordef 
Vitalis  says  that  he  leA  France  in  1106  or  1107,  and  joined  Boamoi 
in  his  expedition  against  Dyrrhachinm.  This  expedition  carries  us  on  ' 
the  latter  half  of  1106.  From  Apulia,  Hugh  went  to  Constantinople  wh« 
Alexius  received  him  with  high  honour,  and  after  a  stay  in  the  id 
peria)  city  he  passed  on  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem.  This  brings  us  to  ti 
year  1109  or  1110,  the  date  of  the  charter.  It  is  true  that  Hugh  de  Poia 
returned  to  France,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  having  tiigned 
Palestinian  charter  in  1109  or  1110.  It  maybe  noted  that  Dr.  Bol 
richt  dates  the  great  census  of  Baldwin  IV,  1182.  Now  William  of  Tyn 
if  read  carefully,  shows  most  distinctly  that  this  census  belongs  to  118J 
A  minor  error  is  that  which  dales  the  8imon  de  Montfort  letter  May  181 
instead  of  June.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  note  on  p.  172,  which  seexil 
to  throw  back  the  accession  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  to  March  or  eve 
Fel>ruary  1186.  I  am  glad  to  see  (so  £ar  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  i 
any  finiBhed  book  as  distinct  from  papers)  a  statement  of  the  true  date  ( 
Amalrio  I's  decease.  Several  years  ago  in  an  article  for  the  Enolisb  HU 
TOKICAL  Review  (Jan.  1889),  I  proved  this  date  to  be  1174,  and  not,  I 
almost  universally  received,  1178.  1  gather  from  Dr.  Rohricht's  notethi 
he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  1891,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  grei 
satisfaction  to  me  to  learn  that  he  has,  by  an  independent  train  of  reasot 
ing,  arrived  at  the  same  results  as  myself.    There  are  other  dates,  ho 
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ever,  that  still  want  settling.    Did  Baldwin  I  die  in  IISO  or  1131  or  1 182  ? 
Was  John  de  Brienne  crowned  in  1209  or  1210  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Dr.  Rohricht  should  undertake  a  work  for 
which  he  is  better  fitted  than  any  man  living,  and  give  us  an  edition  of 
the  '  Scriptores  Majores  Belli  Sacri  Quinti,'  James  de  Vitry  and  Oliverus 
Hcholasticus,  adding  to  James  de  Vitry'a  '  Historia  Orientalis  '  that  still 
rarer  work,  the  *  Ilistoria  Occidentalis.'  By  so  doing,  he  would  add  to 
the  many  benefits  he  has  already  heaped  upon  historical  students — a 
greedy  race  whose  gratitude  is  evinced  by  persistent  fresh  demands. 
^^^^>  T.  A.  Akcher. 
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upcrstition  and  Force  :  Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wafjer  of 
Battle,  tJie  Ordeal,  Torture.  By  Henry  Charles  Lea.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised.  (Philadelphia  :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  1892.) 
Ordinefi  Indiciorum  Dei  nel  Missak  GaUicano  del  XII  Secolo  della 
Cattedrale  di  Palemw.  Di  Francesco  Giuseppe  La  Mantia. 
(Palermo:  Carlo  Clausen.     1892.} 

HEN  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Lea's  reaches  a  fourth  edition,  our  first  com- 
pliment.s  are  due  rather  to  the  public  whose  good  taste  has  surprised  us 
than  to  the  author.  Dr.  Lea  has  nowhere  courted  a  groat  public,  unless 
it  be  by  a  title-page  which  had  tlie  effect  of  deterring  fi-oni  iiis  book  at 
le^st  one  reader  who  now  has  a  profound  admiration  for  it.  But 
permanent  success  is  not  to  be  won  by  title-pages,  and  the  stern  sentence 
which  heads  the  preface — '  The  history  of  jurisprudence  is  the  history  of 
civilisation  ' — is  enough  to  scare  away  the  idle.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
infer,  and  rejoice  in  the  inference,  that,  despite  his  learning  and  his 
sobriety,  Dr.  Lea  has  found  many  readers  for  his  book.  We  can  here 
only  speak  of  it  as  of  a  well-known  book.  In  revising  it  for  its  fourth 
edition  Dr.  Lea  has  liatl  the  advantage  of  using  Dr.  Patetta's  exhaustive 

eatise  on  the  ordeal  and  Mr.  Neilson's  able  and  entertaining  essay  on 
'trial  by  battle.  Hence  some  additions,  chiefly  new  illustrations  of  old 
themes.  Dr.  Lea  atill  pursues  hie  policy  of  ignoring,  if  not  German 
erudition,  at  all  events  Gennan  theories  and  German  controversies.  Of 
course,  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  this  policy,  even  when  it  is 
pursued  by  one  so  learned  and  so  circumspect  as  Dr.  Lea.  Some  points 
will  be  missed,  especially  some  of  those  points  of  which  lawyers  are  wont 
to  make  much,  and  perhaps  some  mistakes  will  be  made,  especially  in  the 
interpretation  of  legal  documents  which  are  apt  to  seem  all  too  simple  until 
lawyers  have  fought  over  them.  We  should  Uke  to  have  had  Dr.  Lea's 
judgment  on  the  questions  that  Dr.  Karl  von  Amira  has  been  raising. 
In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  the  future  of  legal  history  seems  to  lie 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  study  Scandinavia  at  close  quarters.  But 
a  little  more  criticism  of  current  theories  might  have  been  very  dearly 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  originality.  It  is  Dr.  Lea's  glory  that  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  English-speaking:  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
grapple  with  the  law  and  the  legal  documents  of  continental  Europe.  He 
has  IooIlp''  't^'  '>'^>"  •^'■•'^^^  *^^  nftifojt  flya  ingfaftiT  of  Seeing  them — a  much 
easier  task — through  GermaQ__j3nactacle8.  We  trust  him  thoroughly 
because  he  keeps  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  middle  ages,  and  never  looks  roimd 
for  oplmbus  to  be  refuted  or  for  ciuarrela  to  be^j>icked^.    This  is  not  exactly 
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the  policy  that  we  could  recommend  to  any  but  a  strong  man.     Dr  L 
however,  is  strong,  and  sober,  and  wary. 

The  literature  of '  Ordines  ladidomm  Dei '  is  steadily  growing.  Sigi 
La  Mantia  has  published  a  ritual  for  the  unilateral  ordeals  that  is  fon 
in  a  missal  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Palermo.  This  ritual  seema 
be  of  the  common  Frankish  type,  and  its  editor  argues,  as  agau 
Dr.  Patetta,  that  its  existence  in  the  missal  of  a  Sicilian  cathedral  di 
not  prove  or  go  any  way  towards  proving  that  the  judgments  of  God  wi 
employed  in  Sicily,  llie  book,  he  says,  is  a  Gallican  missal  written 
Fnmce.  The  Normans  brought  with  them  to  Sicily  French  mass-boc 
and  the  trial  by  battle,  but  there  is  no  proof  forthcoming  that  tfa 
introduced  the  boib'ng  water  and  the  hot  iron. 

F.  W.  MAm^ASO. 


Mude  sur  le  Liber  Censuum  de  VSglise  Romaine.  Thise  de  docUn 
prisentie  d  la  faculti  des  lettres  de  Paris.  Par  Pauii  Fabi 
(Paris :  Ernest  Thorin.    1892.) 

Thb  first  part  of  M.  Fabre's  edition  of  Gencius' '  Liber  Censuum,'  dra^ 
up  in  1192,  has  already  appeared  in  the  '  Biblioth^que  des  Oooles  Fn 
Raises  d'Ath^nes  et  de  Rome '  (2e  a&t.,  vi.  1, 1889),  and  the  editor  nowpv 
lishes  an  essay  which  contains  an  account  of  the  nature  and  contents 
the  whole  book.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  rents  received  by  the  papa 
from  her  Italian  estates,  and  firom  the  Italian  churches  committed  to  b 
protection.  The  '  census '  paid  by  countries  and  churches  more  remc 
from  the  seat  of  the  papacy  presents  features  of  greater  interest,  becan 
the  reasons  for  the  payment  are  less  obvious ;  the  part  which  contains  t 
account  of  the  payments  from  England  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  intere 
even  though  it  be  a  mere  list  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
their  payments  to  Rome,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  scattered  notic 
in  Jaffa's  '  Begesta '  give  a  complete  list  of  English  papal  privileges  ma 
in  return  for  payments.  That  little  stress  has  hitherto  been  laid  on  the 
passages  in  papal  privileges  which  mention  tributes  or  small  annv 
payments  is  seen  when  in  a  work  like  Blumenstok's  '  Der  papstlid 
Schatz  im  Mittelalter'  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence  becau 
the  author  thinks  that  the  payment  was  a  merely  formal  recognition 
the  papal  protection  since  the  sum  is  generally  trifling  in  amount ;  but  i 
*  Liber  Censuum '  shows  that  the  sums,  even  if  we  include  those  ho 
monasteries  only,  came  to  a  large  total. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  '  Liber  Censuun 
by  Cencius  Camerarius,  afterwards  Honorius  III,  and  of  the  earlier  wor 
of  Pope  Gelasius  and  of  Gregory  the  Great,  on  which  it  was  based,  ] 
Fabre  proceeds  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  papal  commendation  whi< 
men,  churches,  monasteries,  towns,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  eagei 
sought  and  were  willing  to  pay  for.  What  was  desired  was  the  '  tuicit 
'  tutela,'  '  protectio,'  •  patrocinium,'  *  defensio '  of  Saint  Peter.  To  be 
his  '  mundiburdium '  was  to  be  safe.  The  desire  to  be  under  papal  pi 
teucion  increased  with  great  rapidity  on  the  continent,  when  commend 
tion  to  the  patronage  of  the  Carolingian  princes  was  found  to  be  of  Uti 
value  as  a  defence  against  the  '  invasion '  of  rights  and  privileges. 
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England  it  was  not  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest  had  introcluced  this 
amoTigst  other  continental  usages  that  commendation  to  St.  Peter  became 
,a  general  practice^  at  least  iu  the  ease  of  those  monasteries  wliich  claimed 
imnnity  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Blumenstok's  hst  of  the  number 
letters  of  protection  granted  hy  each  pope  gives  statistical  evidence  of 
le  growth  and  decay  of  the  practice.  From  the  end  ol  the  seveuth  to 
le  be^finning  of  the  eleventh  century,  popes  granted  theui  in  numbers 
trying  from  one  to  twenty-tive  ;  from  Alexander  II  to  Eugeniua  III 
[1061-1145)  the  number  steadily  increased,  reaching  a  maximum  of  897 
Eugenius.  Until  Gregory  IX  (1227)  200  were  granted  on  an 
by  each  pope,  and  from  that  time  the  numbers  steadily  chminish. 
The  early  instances  of  payments  to  Rome,  which  are  really  rents  for 
papal  lands  leased  to  monasteries,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pay- 
ments in  recognition  of  the  papal  '  eminent  domahi.'  Of  this  last  the 
lunnery  of  Lucca  atfords  the  first  instance  ;  by  its  charter  of  700  it  was 
required  to  furnish  ammally  for  the  hghts  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  oil  to  the 
value  of  ten  shillings,  '  pro  sua  protectioue.'  The  next  genuine  instance 
is  of  a  century  later,  in  which  Gerard  do  Roiissillon's  monasteries  agree 
to  i»y  an  annual  '  servitiuni  '  of  a  pound  of  silver.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  examples  multiply;  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
form  was  altei'ed,  and  the  grant  made  thus,  '  Ad  indicium  autem  perceptae 
bujus  a  Itomana  ecclesia  libertatis  Luteranensi  piilatio  quotannis  per- 
solvetis."  What  monasteries  prized  as  much  as  the  papal  protection 
against  disturbance  by  outsiders,  was  the  right  to  choose  their  abbots 
reely,  by  election,  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Graduully,  too, 
le  idea  of  protection  was  extended  and  taken  to  imply  exemption  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  :  the  payment  became  not  a  formal  recognition  of 
ipal  suzerainty,  but  the  price  of  it ;  to  pay  the  price  was  to  secure  the 
exemption. 

But  it  is  not  the  tributes  of  monasteries  only  that  the  *  Liber  Censuum  ' 
records ;  (Jenciussays  in  his  preface  he  intends  to  include  '  etiain  civitates, 
castella,  viUe  vel  domus  speciales,  sou  qui  reges  aut  priueipes,  in  jus  et 
proprietatem  beati  Petri  persistentea.'  In  the  eleventh  century  great 
lords  began  to  pay  tribute  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  protection  of  their 
castles  and  lands  ;  for  instance,  In  1091,  the  count  of  Barcelona  placed 
the  city  of  Tarragona  '  sub  apostolicae  sedis  tutela '  on  payment  of  an 
annual  tax  of  twenty  pounds  of  silver.  In  such  cases  the  commended 
territory  became  in  ail  essentials  a  fief  of  the  papacy,  though  as  yet  the 
word  was  not  applied.  As  in  the  case  of  monastic  privileges,  the  tribute 
had  a  different  meaning  at  different  periods.  The  payment  of  tribute  was 
ultimately  taken  to  indicate  that  a  principality  or  kingdom  was  a  lief  of 
the  Holy  See,  Alexander  II  reminded  William  the  Conqueror  that 
England  had  been  since  her  conversion  '  in  manu  et  tutela  Apostolorum 
pi-incipis,'  and  paid  an  annual  sum  in  recognition  of  the  service  Rome  did 
her  in  bringing  the  Christian  faith  to  her  shores.  Gregory  VII  claimed 
it  as  the  outward  symbol  of  his  '  oruinent  domain."  Henry  II,  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  could  write  to  Alexander  111  in  1173, 
•  Vestrae  jurisdictionis  est  regnum  Angliae,  et,  quantum  ad  feudatarii  juris 
obligationem,  vobis  duntaxat  obnoxins  teneor.'  England  is '  patrimonium 
b.  Petri  : '  John  himself  could  hardly  say  more.     This  was  the  inter- 
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pretatioD  that  came  to  be  put  on  the  •  royal  alms '  bestowed  by  JitbelwnH, 
perhaps  by  OlTa,  in  recognition  of  benefits  received  from  Rome. 

M.  Fabre  gives  some  interesting  extracts  from  a  treatise  drawn  up  by 
Pietro  Griphi  about  1510  describing  his  \isit  to  England  for  the  collection 
of  Peter's  Pence.  The  total  sum  he  obtained  was  179/.  6s.  Sd.,  preciselj 
the  same  sum  that  is  entered  by  Cencius,  in  1192.  The  bishops 
undertaken  to  fiirm  it,  and  the  amount  paid  by  each  diocese  is  reco: 
The  sums  varied  from  21/.  \0s.  paid  by  Norwich,  to  5/.,  paid  by 
Though  M.  Fabre's  work  is  distingmshed  by  great  critical  acumen  w 
he  is  dealing  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  develu(>meut  of  the  '  Ceo 
at  times  ho  accepts  evidence  from  very  doubtful  sources  without 
hesitation  ;  the  payments  made  by  Ina  and  Ofila  for  the  English  school 
Rome,  and  Offa's  grant  in  return  for  privileges  to  the  monastery 
St.  Albans,  ar5  not  supported  by  authentic  evidence,  and  we  are  sorry 
find  the  false  Ingulph  of  Crowland  quoted  (p.  136)  as  a  writer  of 
eleventh  century,  Mary  BatbboSi. 

The  Early  History  and  Influence  of  the  Office. of  Coroner.  By  Ch-vjils 
Gfioss.  Reprinted  from  the  'Pohtical  Science  Quarterly,'  Vol.  VI 
(New  York.     1892.) 

In  tills  learned  paper  Dr.  Gross  draws  a  more  elaborate  and  accura 
picture  than  has  yet  been  drawn  of  the  coroners  as  they  were  in  the  fi 
age  of  their  existence.     The  point  in  his  essay  that  is  hkely  to  attri 
most  attention  is,  however,  this,  that  he  combats  the  generally  receivi 
theory  which  would  trace  back  tlie  coroner's  oftice  to  the  articles  of 
eyre  of  115>4  and  no  further.     '  It  is  evident,'  he  thinks,  '  that  chap 
20  ■  of  those  articles  '  is  merely  a  declaratory  act,  referring  to  an  institnti 
which  was  already  in  existence.'     In  support  of  this  contention  he  relies 
upon  three  documents. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  upon  the  Curia  Regis  roll  for  the  Michaelmi 
term  of  1194  an  entry  which  indubitably  proves  that  in  the  November 
that  year  there  were  coroners  {militcs  custclicntes  placita  corofiae) 
Lhteoln shire.     It  seems  to  prove  somewhat  more  than  this  ;  it  seems 
show  that  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  and  William  de  Stiiteville   had  founi 
coroners  in  Liucolnsbire  during  the  eyre  from  which  in  November  the; 
had  just  returned.    This,  of  course,  the  accepted  theory  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  and  it  does  not  aid  Dr.  Gross's  attack.     He  urges,  however, 
that  these  coroners  bore  witness  to  something  that  happened  before  the 
issue  of  the  articles  of  the  eyre,     Let  it  be  grjmted  that  they  did  so  ;  thi 
inference  that  they  held  an  oRicial  position  at  the  time  when  that  som 
thing  happened  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference.     That  somuthi 
was  a  proceeding  in  tlie  county  court ;  the  coroners  were  knights  of  the 
shire,  and,  after  all,  they  only  said  what  the  whole  county  said.     Dr. 
Gross  has  not  noticed  the  fact,  for  fact  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  i 
justices  who  report  the  case  to  the  coiurt  at  "Westminster  are  two  justi 
who  hav«:»  visited  Lincolnshire  in  the  early  autumn  of  1194,  and 
attempt  to  throw  back  their  visit  to  1100  or  1189  is  not  required  by  the 
text.    In  the  second  place  lie  relies  upon  u  clause  in  the  well-known  char 
granted  to  the  Londoners  by  Henry  1 :  '  et  iusticiarium  qualem  volae 
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Ae  se  ipsis  ad  custodiendum  placita  coronae  meae  et  oadem  placitanda/ 
In  the  third  place,  on  a  charter  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Colchester 
by  Richard  I  in  1189  :  '  quod  ipsi  ponaut  de  se  ipsis  ballivoa  (luosciunque 
voluerint,  et  iustic[iarios]  ad  senandum  placita  coronae  no.strae  et  ad 
placitandum  eadem  placita  infra  burguni  suum.'  Now  it  is  very  true  that 
one  part  of  the  formola  used  in  each  of  these  cases  is  apt  to  describe  the 
coroner's  office.  The  duty  of  a  coroner  in  after  times  is  custodire  placita 
coronae,  and,  no  doubt,  scrvarc  is  equivalent  to  custodire.  But,  then,  in 
these  cases,  the  same  person  is  both  to  keep  and  to  hold  t>hc  pleas  of  tlie 
crown,  and  his  formal  title  is  to  be  not  coroner,  but  justiciar.  On 
this  last  point  no  stress  should  be  laid,  for  we  are  not  discussing  the 
history  of  a  word.  The  term  coronarius  or  coronator  has  not  been  found 
before  John's  reign,  and  custos  placitorum  coronae  long  remains,  perhaps 
always  remains,  the  coroner's  most  formal  title.  But  if  the  discussion  is 
not  to  become  one  merely  about  the  use  of  words,  it  seems  necessary  to 
insist  that  from  1194  onwards  we  have  in  the  coroner  an  ofiicer  who, 
while  he  is  bound  custodire  jjU^C'ta  coronae,  is  not  entitled,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  empowered  by  the  terms  of  bis  appointment,  tenere  (or  placitarc) 
placita  coronae.  la  not  this  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  that  in  the 
coroners  we  have  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  '  keep '  pleas,  which  other 
persons  are  to  '  hold  '  ?  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  crown,  until 
they  can  be  brought  before  some  other  officers,  this  is  their  special 
busineBS ;  but  they  are  not  to  preside  in  court  when  those  interests  are 
in  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civic  justiciar  was — or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say,  would  have  been,  if  Henry  I  had  kept  word  with  the 
londoners — very  much  more  than  a  coroner.  He  would  have  been  one  qui 
todit  et  placitat,  or,  as  would  have  been  said  a  little  later,  qui  custodii 
«/  tenet  placita  coronae,  a  magistrate  whose  work  begins  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  criminal  and  does  not  end  until  sentence  has  beeji  passed,  a  magis- 
ite  who  is  supreme  in  his  district. 

The  main  interest  of  the  early  history  of  the  coroner  seems  to  lie  just 
in  this  differentiation  of  duties :  one  man  should  be  told  off  to  preserve, 
as  the  phrast'i  goes,  those  pleas  which  another  man  will  hear  and  deter- 
mine. Unless  we  take  thisilistinetiou,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  say  that  the  sheriff  of  the  Conqueror's,  or  even  of  Canute's  reign,  is  a 
coroner,  for  no  doubt  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  '  prei^erve '  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  or,  to  use  an  older  phrase,  those  rights  which  the  king  has  over  all 
men.  But  then  he  is  bound  to  do  much  more  than  preserve  them ;  he  is  to 
hold  and  '  plead  '  them  ;  he  is  exactor  et  placitator  lic^is.  The  most,  then, 
that  these  two  charters  seem  to  show  is  that  the  two  duties  can  already 
be  conceived  as  distinct  duties.  There  is  a  yet  more  remarkable  passage 
on  the  one  pipe  roll  of  lleniy  I'b  reign,  and  this  seems  to  have  escaped 
T.  Gross's  diligent  eye.  Under  the  heading  *  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  '  one 
enjamin  accounts  for  Al.  5s.,  ut  cjutodiat  placita  quae  coronae  Jicifi^ 
pertinent  (p.  91).  One  would  like  to  know  more  of  this  Benjamin,  and 
the  historian  of  the  Jemsh  exchequer  may  know  more.  A  Benjamin 
viho  has  no  surname  looks  uncommonly  like  a  Jew,  aud  perhaps  the  pleas 
that  he  wishes  to  '  keep '  are  pleas  concerning  the  Jews.  It  is  not  very 
1  /  easy  to  imagine  that  Henry  I  set  a  Jew  in  authority  over  Christians, 
^B)ut  about  this  matter  no  one  is  better  entitled  to  an  opimou  than  Dr. 
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Gross.  However,  until  he  shows  that  before  1194  the  duty  of  '  I 
the  pleas  of  the  crown  was  normally  or  often  committed  to  pers( 
were  not  to  '  plead '  or  '  hold '  them,  he  has  not,  so  I  Teiitiire  U 
reduced  the  famous  article  of  that  yeai  to  the  level  of  *  a  decl&rat^ 
and  orthodoxy  must  be  left  in  posseasiou  of  the  field. 

F.  W.  Mait; 

L'Histoire  de  OuilUmme  U  MarichcU,'comte  de  SPriguily  el  de  Pe 
Rigmt  d'Angleterre  de  1216  d  1219.  Public  par  Paal 
Tome  I.    (Paris :  Boci^t^  de  I'Elistoire  de  France.    18^1.) 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  (of  which  two  are  to  deal  with  tl 
containing  10,152  lines  of  a  new  and  important  source  for  a  p 
English  history  that  is  by  no  means  well  illustrated  by  existing  chi 
Edited  from  the  unique  manuscript  at  Cheltenham  by  M.  Paul 
its  discoverer,  the  poetic  biography  of  William  the  Marshal  mi 
appearance  under  the  best  of  auspices.  The  present  instahnen 
prising  sixty-seven  of  the  four-columned  pages  of  the  MS.)  ope 
the  life  of  John  the  Marshal  and  his  adventures  in  Stephen's  days, 
which  for  some  time  the  hero  William,  his  second  son,  is  a  hostage 
father  in  the  king's  hands.  William  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II 
abroad  to  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarville,  who  knights  him  af 
gallant  defence  of  Neuch&tel.  He  becomes  one  of  '  the  good  kni{ 
the  world  '  and  proves  his  prowess  at  a  splendid  series  of  tourna 
comes  to  England  and  is  well  received  by  his  mother's  brother 
the  good  earl  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  accompanies  in  the  exp 
against  the  Poitevins.  But  the  earl  is  slain  in  an  ambush  and  \ 
is  sorely  wounded  and  imprisoned,  till  queen  Alienor  ransoms  he: 
champion.  When  the  young  king,  li  giemble  reis,  is  crowned  he  it 
into  the  marshal's  charge  by  Henry  : — 

Li  reis  ovoc  snm  fiz  le  mist :  Granz  bienz  a  faire  li  pramist 
Por  lui  garder  et  esseignier :  '  Ici  na  mot  de  bargainnier,' 
Ce  dist  li  mareschals  por  veir  :  *  Et  gen  feral  tot  mon  poelr.' 

After  the  '  war  of  the  three  kings,'  when  peace  was  made,  Apri 
William  went  with  the  young  king  to  France  at  the  old  king's  r 
and  there  at  a  succession  of  tournaments  added  to  his  own  ri 
helped  the  young  king  to  '  revive  knighthood '  and  wipe  oflF  the  re 
that  has  begun  to  attach  to  the  English  owing  to  their  want  of 
these  warlike  sports. 

Dex  1  comme  a  grant  chose  en  proece  :  E  en  bonte  e  en  largest 
En  sens  quant  11  sunt  mis  ensemble :  En  un  sol  home,  ce  me  se 
Mais  ben  savez  que  ceste  vie :  Est  si  raanclee  denvle 
Que  maint  i  a  qui  tant  la  li^ve  :  Far  poi  quil  meisme  nen  cri^v< 
Quenvie  par  dreite  raison  :  Si  art  tot  avant  sa  maison 
Que  ele  pnisse  ardelr  lautmi :  Ne  quel  puisse  nuire  a  nului 
Quant  ele  a  la  soe  alumee  :  De  son  feu  e  de  sa  fmuee 
La  son  procein  veisin  alume 

And  so  envy,  'false  and  bitter,'  brought  the  marshal  into  the 
king's  disfavour,  and  in  spite  of  the  '  good  flemish  earl,'  he  was  alio 
leave  his  service.    At  Caen,  at  a  feste  pUnidre  before  Henry  II,  \^ 
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offers  to  prove  his  innooence  against  any  three  of  his  accasers,  but  is 
lefdsed  wager  of  battle,  and  accordingly  asks  for  a  safe  conduct  and 
wiUidraws  from  court.  Baldwin  of  Bethune  remains  his  fast  friend,  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  offer  to  take  him  into  their 
service,  but  he  resolves  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  and  when  the  war  breaks  out  again  between  the  young  king  and 
his  father,  Geoffirey  of  Lusignan  advises  the  former  to  send  for  the  help 
of  his  good  knight  and  true  servant,  acknowledging  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  against  him.  So  after  a  message  to  this  effect  delivered  by  Baol 
Godefrei  and  letters  obtained  from  the  Ung  of  France,  William  returned 
to  the  young  king  shortly  before  his  death  in  1188.  He  received  his 
master's  last  wishes,  became  security  for  his  debt  to  Sanche  the  routier, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  carry  the  cross  to  the  sepulchre  for 
him  set  off  to  the  Land  of  Behest  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  sister.. 

En  Sulie  fist  tant  proece :  Tant  herdement,  tante  largece, 
Tanz  beals  faiz  kainqnes  nen  fist  tanz  :  Nul  qui  i  demorast  vij  ana 
Qui  bien  sunt  sen  desque  a  ore  :  Sis  reoitera  horn  encore, 
En  maint  lieu  devant  maint  prodome. 

On  his  return  the  king  gave  him  the  '  damsel  of  Lanoastw '  and  her 
*  tenement,'  but  he  did  not  espouse  her,  and  she  afterwards  married 
Gilbert  fitz  Beinfried,  il89.  The  war  began  again  between  England  and 
France  in  1188,  and  in  it  William  took  a  chief  part.  When  the  king  of 
France  proposed  as  his  champions  for  a  wager  of  battle  the  earls  of 
Flanders,  Clermont,  and  Dreux,  and  Drieu  of  Merlon,  he  offered  to  meet 
them  with  William  of  Mandeville,  John  of  Seeneis,  and  Osbert  of  Bovreis. 
But  the  earl  of  Flanders  refused  the  meeting.  In  Bichard's  war  against 
his  father  1189  the  marshal  saved  the  old  king  and  checked  the  pursuit 
by  a  bold  feat : — 

Ses  esperons  feri  tot  dreit :  Al  conte  Bichard  ki  veneit, 

E  qnant  li  quens  le  vit  venir :  Si  seoria  par  grant  baSi 

*  Per  les  gambes  Dieu,  maresohal :  Ne  m'ociez :  oe  sereit  nud, 

Ge  Boi  toz  desarmez  issi  I '  E  li  maresohals  respondi 

'  Nenil  I  Diables  vos  ocie ! :  Car  jo  ne  vos  ocirai  mie  I ' 

Si  feri  sor  son  oheval  lors :  De  sa  lance  parmi  le  cors, 

Que  il  monit  en  es  le  pas :  Unquoes  avant  nala  un  pas, 

Ainz  momt  et  li  quens  chay :  Ge  fb  beals  cops  .  .  . 

Et  si  vos  di  bien  endreit  mei 

Que  pus  ke  Dex  par  sa  soufrance :  Se  laissa  ferir  de  la  lance 
Par  un  oop  ne  fu  tel  rescosse :  De  lance  .... 

When  the  old  king  died  of  disease  and  grief,  6  July  1189,  the 
marshal  met  Bichard,  who  forgave  him  the  lance-thrust,  sent  him  on 
a  mission  of  trust  to  England  with  Gilbert  Pipart,  gave  him  the 
'  damsel  of  Stregoil,'  and  restored  the  lands  in  Ireland  which  had  been 
unjustly  aliened  by  John.  William  married  the  lady,  and  spent  his 
honeymoon  at  Stokes  D'Abemon  with  Sir  Ingelram, '  a  peaceable,  easy, 
and  delectable  place.'  When  Bichard  went  on  his  crusade,  William,  who 
had  already  done  his  duty  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  left  at  home  in 
England.  Here  he  took  part  in  the  opposition  to  William  of  Longchamp, 
and  afterwards  to  John,  along  with  the  queen  mother  his  early  patroness ; 
got  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  for  his  younger  brother  Henry ;  largely  helped 
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to  raise   the  king's  ransom,  and  was   prevented  by  the   king's  xxi^ 
message  on  his  home-coming  from  going  to   the   burial  of  his 
brother  John      We  leave  him  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in  council 
Richard,  who  publicly  thanks  him  and  his  friend  Baldwin  of  Bel 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  for  ^thout  them  'he  would  never  ha 
out  of  prison." 

This  brief  analysis  of  course  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
of  this  poem,  the  wealth  of  detail  respecting  life  and  thought  in 
thirteenth  century;  a  w^hole  literature,  so  to  speak,  respecting  tooii 
ments  and  war,  numerous  charming  anecdotes  of  William  and  his  fri( 
and  foes,  from  King  Stephen  his  captor  down  to  John  Derles  his  sql 
and  Blancart,  his  warhorse ;  an  excellent  account  of  the  empress's  fl 
to  Marlborough,  luid  of  John  the  Marshal's  bravery  and  plain-speakim 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  biographical  and  genealogical  material  of  all  ki 
The  genealogy  is  thus  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem  : 

1.  2. 

.  .  .  .   =  John  the  Marshal  =  Sibire,  sister  of  Patrick,  earl  of  Saliaboi; 


Gilbert    Walter  the  M. 

O.B.p.  O.S.p. 


John  WtLUAM  Anaelm  Henry  sister  sister 
the  M.  tho  M.  Bp.of  Extr.    | 

=  damsel  5  dtrs. 

of  Strigoil. 


There  are  two  or  three  passages  where  one  would  differ  from 
Meyer  in  his  interpretation  of  this  difficult  manuscript,  but  not  withoi 
ackiiow  I  edging  the  ever  careful  and  conscientious  way  in  which  he  . 
treated  his  text;    thus,    5102,   le  tot  seems  better  than  his  prop( 
lescot ;  1662,  Tote  Smrie  is  wrong,  the  original  must  have   read  ! 
Susseise ;  0160,  for  biffe  read  hissc  ;    9508,  the  pun  respecting  Ali( 
is  not  clear,  though  9023,  the  play  on  Kedevill  and  *  Devil  '  seems  pi 
evident.     If;  is  not  easy  to  criticise  the  doubtful   readings   withoi 
facsimile  of  a  few  pages  of  the  manuscript,  which  we  hope  M,  Mi 
will  supply  in  the  next  volume.     One  can  only  see  that  g  and  s,  c 
t,  cl  and  tl,  t  and  b,  s  and  /,  t  and  i,  N  and  D,  o  and  d,  e  and  c,  t 
are  frequently  confused  by  the  scribe  in  reading  his  ai'chetype. 

The  list  of  knights  at  the  tournay  at  Lagni-sur-Marne  held  by 
young  king  is  worth  giving : 

French  (20).  Earl  Robert  of  Dreux,  Sir  Simon  of  Rochefort,  Willi 
of  Barrcs,  and  William  his  sou,  and  Simon  his  brother.  Sir  Petei 
Leschans,  Sir  Amalri  of  Mellent,  Sir  Miles  of  Chaalon  and  Macaire 
brother,  Sir  Adam  of  Meleun,  Sir  Odo  of  Plaissie,  Sir  Theobald  of  Va 
goujart,  Sir  William  of  Borri,  Sir  Herman  [or  IIei*vey]  of  Brie  [Trie], 
Stephen  de  la  Tor,  le  povres  Wauchier,  Sir  Qorin  of  St.  Servin,  i 
Guifreis  of  Viane,  Sir  Robert  of  Bouvreche,  the  earl  of  Soissons. 

Flemings  (W),     Sir  Baldwin  of  Bethune,  Sir  William  of  Kaieu, 
Adealmes  of   Fontaine,  Sir  Eustace  of  Nevill,  Sir  Eustace  of  Cante 
Sir  Ingelram  of  Fienes,  Sir  Hue  of  Malahiei,  Sir  Ralf  of  Plomket, 
Baldwin  of  Karon,  Sir  Hugh  of  Hameleincort,  Sir  Cardon  of  Freisseni 
Sii' Eustace  of  Chamijaigne,  Sir  Roger  of  Gaugi,  Sir  Robert  of  JiciUre 
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ir  Baldwin  d'Estrepi,  Baldwin  of  Wartomberge,  Roger  of  Hardeincort, 
illiaiii  of  Potemes,  Guizelin  of  Warlemberge. 
English  (18).  William  the  :\tarahal,  Robert  f.  Walter^  Earl  David, 
bert  of  London,  Simon  of  Maros,  Sir  Robert  of  Wancy,  Sir  Walter  of 
ly,  William  f.  Roger,  Sir  Robert  of  Lebome  [Leybourne],  Sir  William 
vel,  Sir  Anselm  the  Marshal,  Sir  Richard  of  Berkelai,  Sir  John  of  St 
chel,  Sir  Robert  li  Bretons. 

Normans  (27).  Earl  Henry  of  Ou,  Robert  of  Estotvile,  Sir  John  of 
reiala  and  Peter,  Roger,  William,  and  Ingelram,  his  brothers;  Eeinald 
Vassonvile,  Sir  Girard  Talebot,  William  and  Robert  of  Trublevile, 
irothers  ;  Sir  Adam  of  Ikebou,  John  Maleherbe,  Sir  Robert  Tresgoz, 
em"y  of  Lougchamp,  Thomaig  and  Hue  of  Choloncea,  Raou!  of  Hamarz, 
ir  Robert  Chaperon,  Sir  William  of  Clive  [Dive],  Sir  Robert  of  Buisami, 
bert  de  la  Mare,  Sir  William  le  Cras,  Sir  Roger  and  Piers  of  Bondevile, 
exander  of  Araic,  and  Alexander  Malcondtiit. 

Angevins  (6).      Sir  Jakelins   of   Mailli.    Harduius  of   Feugerei,  Sir 

uifrei  of  Buislou  [Bruslou],  Sir  Robert  of  Bloc[?],  William  of  Tin  teniae, 

ir  Guifrel  f.  Hamon. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  rhymed  lists  of  knights  (a  link  between 

pWace  and  the  Cacrlaveroc  roll).     There  are  in  it,  as  the  text  says,  some 

four-score  chosen  knights '  (the  fom*  earls  omitted)  out  of  fifteen  that 

re  banners  and  two  hundred   or  more   knights  that  always  followed 

the  young  king,  and  as  there  were  nine  or  ten  other  earls,  as  well  as  the 

duke   of  Burgundy,    each   with   a   following,   it  is  reckoned  that  about 

8,000  kiu'ghts  were  present  at  this  great  and  notable  tournament.     We 

must  wait  for  M.  Meyer's  commentary  to  gain  full  elucidation  on  the 

worth  of  this  roll,  the  authorship   and  date  of   the   whole  poem,   the 

sources  at  its  composer's  command,  its  exact  value  on  many  disputed 

uestions,  and  much  else  ui  this  delightful  and  welcome  trouvadlc. 

F.  York  Powell. 


n 


Von   Cakl 


Iwwcenz    IV.    und   das    Kdnujreick  Sicilien,     1245-1254. 
RoDENBEKc!.    (Halle :  Niemeyer,    1892.) 

N  this  essay  Dr.  Carl  Rodenberg  brietiy  but  admirably  delineates  the 
action  of  a  pontiff  who  greatly  inMuenced  the  issue  of  the  last  struggle 
between  the  church  and  the  house  of  Suabia,  It  was  a  mortal 
struggle  which,  as  Rodenberg  aptly  remarks,  decided  not  only  the 
prerogatives  of  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  but  also  their  pre-eminence  in 
Italy,  which  was  equally  vital  for  both.  As  long  as  the  crowns  of  Sicily 
and  Germany  rested  on  one  head,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  end 
by  securing  to  their  possessor  such  a  sway  over  northern  Italy  that 
should  involve  the  papacy  in  the  serpentine  folds  of  irresistible  power. 
When  the  fiery  Gregory  IX  was  followed  after  another  short  reign 
and  a  long  interregnum  by  Innocent  IV,  it  appeared  for  a  moment 
as  if  men's  weary  spirits  incUned  sincere!}'  towards  peace,  but  the  inevi- 
table eon<iuiered,  and  soon  every  poasibihty  of  agreement  was  destroyed, 
proving  the  truth  of  that  saying  attributed  to  Frederick  11  when  he  heard 
of  Innocent's  election :  '  I  have  lost  a  friend,  for  no  pope  will  ever  be  a 
Ghibelliite.'  Innocent's  rapid,  unexpected  journey  to  Lyons  and  the 
uncil  held  there  determined  tlie  reciprocal  position  of  the  two  adver- 
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saries,  as  also  the  pope's  position  towards  Frederick's  heir,  Conrad  I?. 
On  this  Dr.  Bodenberg  has  a  chapter  well  worked  out,  in  which  he 
comes  to  the-  conclusion  that  Conrad  could  not  bnt  be  involved  in  his 
father's  struggles  and  suffer  their  consequences.  The  excommunicatioD 
hurled  at  Lyons  against  Frederick  was  a  harbinger  of  this  renewed 
struggle,  in  which  the  activity  of  the  papacy  against  him  was  sustained  in 
Italy  and  Germany  by  able  and  determined  legates,  whose  action  is  put  well 
in  relief  by  Dr.  Bodenberg  with  the  help  of  numerous  documents,  amoi^ 
which  the  collections  edited  by  Winkelmann  and  by  Dr.  Bodenberg  himself 
are  especially  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the  recent  publications  of  Signer 
Guido  Levi  with  regard  to  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Octavian  Ubaldioi 
might  have  been  of  service  to  the  author,  and  we  think  he  would  hafe 
gained  something  from  Professor  Calisse's  essay  on  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  in  Tuscany  and  Professor  Carlo  Merkel's  writings  on  Charles 
of  Anjou ;  his  essay  however  is  essentially  based  rather  on  contemporary 
documents  than  on  the  labours  of  more  recent  writers.  During  tiie 
struggle,  which  grew  more  and  more  violent  till  the  death  of  Frederiek, 
the  tenacious  activity  of  Innocent  never  relaxed ;  indeed,  it  only  ceased 
with  the  pope's  own  life.  The  consequences  of  Frederick's  death,  the 
efforts  made  towards  a  reconciliation  between  Conrad  IV  and  Innocent, 
and,  when  these  failed,  the  various  attempts  to  treat  with  Bichard  of 
Cornwall,  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Edmund  of  England,  finally  the  relations 
between  Manfred  and  Innocent  up  to  the  death  of  this  latter,  all  these 
matters  are  related  with  the  profound  knowledge  of  contemporary  sources 
that  we  might  naturally  expect  from  Dr.  Bodenberg.  Moreover  in  this 
essay  the  author  has  proved  himself  not  only  to  be  a  good  editor  of 
documents,  but  also  an  acute  judge  of  their  value  and  significance. 
We  may  mention  as  clear  evidence  of  his  historical  insight  the  character 
of  Innocent  IV,  traced  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  the 
parallel  drawn  between  it  and  that  of  his  great  adversary,  Frederick  II. 

Uqo  Balzant. 

Statutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Arranged  by  the  late  Henry  Bbaoshaw, 
sometime  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  Libra- 
rian ;  with  illustrative  documents.  Edited  by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  m.a. 
Part  I :  Liber  Niger.    (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1892.) 

This  book  is  a  monument  of  analytical  criticism,  worthily  raised  to  the 
memory  of  a  master  among  palaeographers  by  the  devoted  labour  of  a  firiend 
who  has  completed  with  rare  zeal  and  learning  the  sketches  and  fragments 
entrusted  to  him.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  modesty  has  left  the  reader  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  how  large  a  part  of  the  volume  is  due  to  his  own  re- 
searches in  following  out  Bradshaw's  notes  and  memorandums ;  but  he 
has  in  all  cases  carefuUy  distinguished  the  authorship  of  the  several  por- 
tions. When  we  remember  the  intricacy  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
and  the  great  mass  of  materials  to  be  digested,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  composite  production  sometimes  fails  in  uniformity,  clearness,  and 
proportion.  Had  the  work  been  limited  to  the  pubhcation  of  the  text  of 
the  *  Black  Book,'  the  editors  would  have  placed  us  under  a  heavy  debt ; 
but  the  text  itself  forms  less  than  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  the  rest  is  filled 
by  an  elaborate  examination  of  all  the  known  constitutional  documents  of 
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church  of  Lincoln,  aii  examination  which  not  only  establishes  for 
first  time  their  true  import  and  relation,  but  also  throws  a  flood  of 
bt  upon  a  variety  of  matters  of  high  interest  to  the  student  of  Enghsh 
leaiaatical  history. 

The  main  (juestion  to  which  Bradshaw  addressed  himself  was  to 
rtain  what  were  the  statutes  which  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  swore  to 
Tve.  The  volume  of  Htatntes  printed  hy  Rialiop  Christopher  Words- 
rth  in  1873  contained  the  body  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Ainwiek 
1440,  the  '  Statuta  Vicariorum,'  and  the  '  Laudum  '  or  award  of  Bishop 
wick  delivered  in  1439  ;  the  '  Black  Book,'  the  substance  of  which  was 
tten  in  the  fourteenth  centilry,  had  quite  passed  out  of  mind,  A  com- 
.rison,  however,  of  the  forms  of  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  the  chap- 
proved  that  no  one  ever  swore  to  observe  the  statutes  of  Bishop  Aln- 
wick (the  so-called  '  Novum  Registrum  ')  until  1602.  A  further  ex amina- 
n  showed  that  the  first  recognition  of  these  statutes  appears  in  1680, 
ough  copies  of  them  are  found  dating  from  1475  onwards.  But  the 
tutes  themselves  were  incomplote  ;  they  were  a  mere  draught  submitted 
the  chapter  for  acceptance;  finally — and  this  is  the  choching  point — 
they  never  were  accepted  by  the  chapter  at  all.  The  real  body  of  statutes 
under  which  the  church  of  Lincoln  lived  was  that  contained  in  the'  Black 
Book,'  though  of  this  there  is  no  cvadence  that  it  was  ever  sealed.  It  is  a 
collection  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  church  gradually  formed  from 
the  second  quarter  of  the  tln'rteenth  century  onwards,  and  reduced  to 
writing  and  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth.  The  hook  is  edited  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  actual  writing ;  a  concordance  being  added  for  con- 
venience of  comparison  with  the  manuscript.  Few  men  but  Bradshaw 
oould  have  possessed  the  trained  skill  or  the  patience  to  discriminat-e  the 
styles  of  eighty  handwritings,  twenty-five  of  which  are  earlier  than  tbe 
attempt  of  Bishop  Alnwick  to  force  hia  new  book  upon  the  chapter. 
The  result  is  to  elucidate  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  the  way  in  which 
the  customs  of  the  church  grew  «p  and  were  codified  by  degrees.  Among 
the  points  of  wider  importance  here  brought  out,  wa  may  note  the  brilliant 
f  that  the  constitution  of  our  model  secular  cathedrals,  York,  Lincoln, 
d  Salisbury,  is  deiived  not  inmiediately  from  Rouen  but  firom  Bayeux, 
Archbishop  Thomas  of  York,  who  had  himself  been  treasurer  of  Bayeux, 
taking  an  active  part  in  1000-01,  in  the  estabhshment  of  all  three  (pp. 
33-80,101-0;  cf.  p.  79).  Another  point  is  the  influence  of  the  Lincoln 
customs  upon  the  capitular  system  at  Spyny,  set  up  by  Bricius,  bishop  of 
Moray,  before  121-1  (pp.  40-44.  HI  f )  But  we  can  here  do  no  more  than 
hint  at  the  wcaltli  of  illustration  wliich  this  book  affords  for  every  range 
of  cathedral  life  and  work,  as  originally  conceived  and  as  carried  out  in 
the  middle  ages.  Reginald  L,  Poolk. 

lie  Orditm  Fratrum  Minorum  Vetmtissimum  secumium  Cod. 
Vat  lOGO.  Denuo  edidit  Fr.  Conbadds  Eubel,  Ord.  Min.  Conv. 
(Quaracchi.    1B92.) 

?HE  earliest  extant  list  of  provinces,  custodies,  and  houses,  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  has  already  been  edited  by  Waddmg  and  F.  A.  Righmi 
(Rome,  1771),  but  with  errors  und  omissions.  This  more  accumte 
edition  of  Father  Eubei  will  therefore  be  weloometi  by  all  students  of 
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the  history  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  edi 
names  of  places,  and  has  included  the  misci 
in  the  manuscript  but  omitted  by  Wadding, 
notes  interspersed  in  the '  Provinciale '  containe 

*  Liber  Conformitatum.'  The  numerous  varia 
are  noticed,  but  some  of  them  might  have  been 
e.g.  Bartholomew  ^  mentions  eight  custodiae  in 
instead  of  seven ;  seven  custodiae  in  Aragoi 
custodiae  in  Dacia  instead  of  eight.  The  refer 
nunc  episcopo  Su^ssano,  and  the  mention  of 
among  the  Franciscan  houses  of  Palestine  ( 
'  Provinciale  Vetustissimum  '  at  about  1843. 
on  the  lists  sent  up  by  the  provinces  to  the  gei 
in  1831.'  The  order  of  provinces,  and  of  the 
differs  entirely  from  that  adopted  by  Bartholo] 
tholomew  begins  with  the  province  of  St.  Fram 
tissimum '  begins  with  England,  and  puts  tl 
before  the  cismontane.  Father  Eubel  argues  tl 
latter  was  drawn  up,  this  was  the  officially  rec< 
and  supports  this  conclusion  by  a  reference 
evangelical  poverty  published  in  the  chapter  o 
clear  that  on  this  occasion  a  D.D.  who  was  n 
precedence  of  a  B.D.  who  was  a  provincial  m 
may  be  inferred  from  the  order  of  names  thai 
preceded  the  ministers  of  Upper  Germany  ar 
inferred  that  the  minister  of  England  (D.D.) 
minister  of  France  (B.D.)  if  they  had  both  be 
university  degrees.  Again  in  a  list  of  provincj 
fourteenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  I 
913,  fol.  41),  Ireland  occurs  first,  followed  I 
Another  list  of  the  fourteenth  or  early  fifteen 
Museum  (Add.  MS.  24641,  fol.  114  b)  places 
first,  France  eighth,  and  England  ninth  (this 
north  and  central  Italy).  From  these  instan 
that  there  was  no  recognised  order  of  precede 
tury,  and  that  the  '  Provinciale  Vetustissimut 
English  friar.     The  order  was  finally  fixed  in  : 

Father  Eubel  has  not  been  fortunate  in 
English  place-names.      '  Grahamiam  '  is  now 

•  Grememirtam,'  in  the  custody  of  Cambridge, : 
which  was  not  founded  till  the  end  of  i 
Yarmouth  (Gememuta) ;  '  Lamasiam  '  stands  f 
'  Briguorth '  is  not  Broughton,  but  Bridgewo 
Bolton,  but  Boston ;  *  Grimisbiam  '  is  Grimsby 


'  Liber  Conform,  (ed.  Milan  1510)  Lib.  I.  Conf.  xi. 

*  See  Clyn's  AnruUes  Hibemiae,  p.  39  (Irish  Arch 
Franciacana,  ii.  154. 

*  C.  Davenport  (Fr.  a  S.  Clara),  Disputatio  de  Ant 
Daaci,  1671. 

*  The  fact  that  Ware  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pr 
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list  of  Irish  houses  ahould  have  been  compared  with  the  list  given  by 
the  contemporarj  Franciscan  chronicler,  John  Clyn.  '  Moytuto  '  is  given 
by  Clyn  ar  '  Totmoy,'  i.e.  Tiiaith-maighe  in  King's  county,  not 
Maynooth.  •  Desertom  '  ia  probably  Dysart.  '  Gragferge  '  is  Carrickfer<^s, 
not  Clonfert  i  '  Botonia  '  is  Buttevant,  not  Bandon  ;  *  Ardarth '  ia 
Ardfert ;  '  Cloramada  *  or  '  Clonronda '  stands  for  Clonzonda,  i^, 
Clonzode,  co.  Clare  ;  '  Ealleyth  '  is  Killeigh,  not  Killaloe.  *  Breftinam ' 
is  no  doubt  the  Breifne  of  the  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  '  (modern 
fonu  Brefny  or  Brenuy),  a  district  represented  Ly  the  bishopric  of  Kilmoie, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leittim.  The  identification  of 
medieval  place-names  is  of  course  a  laborious  and  thankless  task ;  and 
the  editor  appears  to  have  taken  much  trouble  and  to  have  been  more 
successful  in  dealing  with  othtr  countries ;  but  many  of  the  mistakes 
just  noticed  would  have  been  avoided  b}'  any  student  o^  more  experience, 
who  knew  where  to  look  for  what  he  wanted. 

A.    G.    LiTTLK. 
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Compotus  Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaru's  of  St.  Stoithun's  Priory,  Winch^ister. 
(Hampshire  Record  Society.)  Edited  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Winchester.     (Winchester  :  Warren  and  Son.     1B92.) 

AcccunU  of  the  Obedientiars  of  Abiwjdon  Abbey.  Edited  by  R.  E.  KotK. 
(Camden  Society :  1892.) 

HEsE  two  publications  afford  us  the  clearest  possible  endence  of  the 
decay  of  the  monastic  spirit  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  was  certain  that  monasteries  such  as  these  must  fall  at  the 
rst  great  social  disturbance  that  might  occur.  There  were  no  scandals 
ch  as  Henry's  visitors  pretended  to  discover,  but  there  was  such  an 
entire  change  in  the  condition  and  the  ideal  of  monastic  life  that  a  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  corporations  no  longer  existed.  The  evidence, 
which  is  here  placed  before  us,  gives  us  a  wholly  different  picture  of 
lonastic  life  from  that  which  we  would  naturally  draw  from  the  rule  of 
t.  Benedict  as  extended  by  Archbishop  Lanfrauc  and  Aljbot  WilKam  of 
HirRchau.  There  is  always  something  picturesque  in  a  medieval  Compotus 
Roll,  but  here  we  gain  an  additional  insight  into  the  details  of  monastic 
economy.  For  these  docmnents  refer  to  the  internal  affau's  of  the 
onastery,  and  tell  us  little  of  the  ontside  world.  They  were  drawn  up 
T  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  tuid  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Finchale  Priory 
accounts,  for  the  infonuation  of  the  superior  authority  at  Durham,  which 
therefore  are  practically  mere  balance-sheets  of  compressed  accounts. 
There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  business  connected  with  the  affairs  of  a 
great  lando\sTiing  corporation  such  as  the  monasteries  were.  As  this  could 
not  all  be  done  by  one  man,  the  work  was  allotted  among  the  members  of 
the  convent ;  and  the  men  who  were  thus  called  upon  to  occupy  these  posi- 
tions of  trust,  were  the  obedient iarii  of  the  monastery.  They  were  /oris  vcl 
intua  obedientiis  occupali.  Naturally  there  would  not  bo  much  difference 
from  monastery  to  monastery.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  with  its  later 
developments  was  Bkdhered  to  ;  but  the  names  of  the  ohcdientiarii  were  not 

CItd,  but  is  raenUoiied  by  B.  of  Pisa,  gives  a  {urther  due  to  the  date  of  its  foanilation : 
it  was  clearly  a  new  bouM  in  1395  ;  Wadding,  Ann,  Mi/n,  ix.  438.  Soarboiuogh  on 
lb«  oibei  hand  is  carelessly  oniitted  in  the  Prtw.  VtituL 
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always  the  same.  In  the  Abingdon  munuscrlpta  we  havi 
Pittancer,  Infirmarer,  Liij^ar,  Gardener,  Treasurer,  Kitchener, 
with  the  Chapel  Warrlens  and  the  Trinity  Wardens,  the  Cbambe 
Refectorer,  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Common  Cheat ;  and  in  the  W 
manuscripts,  accounts  of  the  Sacristan,  Anniversarian,  Castoa 
Receiver,  Hordarian,  Chamberlain,  Curtarian,  Cellarer,  ajid 
From  both,  however,  a  more  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  a  B< 
monastery  could  be  drawn  up,  but  in  each  caae  it  would  be  f( 
the  functions  of  corresponding  ohedientiarii  in  some  degree  varii 

For  the  supix)rt  of  their  oflfices  each  of  these  trusted  nu 
the  entire  charge  of  certain  estates,  houses,  and  pensions,  defrayi 
the  rents  all  the  dues  of  their  oflSce.  WTien  receipts  exoe«d[ed  the 
the  balance  appeared  in  the  next  account  as  '  an  arrear/  and  ' 
expenses  were  grater  than  the  receipts  there  would  appear  nex 
surplusage '  among  the  expenses.  As  a  rule  there  was  sell 
revianeniia  or  arrear.  The  surplusage  was  continually  increfl 
had  to  l>e  met  by  a  loan  from  some  Lombardy  merchant  or  by  th 
of  a  oorrody.  Each  of  the  officers  received  a  payment  for  his  y 
the  principle  of  private  property  among  the  monks  was  general 
nised.  At  times  a  bail  administrator  would  get  the  account  into 
less  state  of  debt  as  did  the  hordarian  J.  de  Doncketone  at  Wi 
The  prior,  therefore,  took  the  management  of  the  office  into  his  o" 
for  seven  years,  anrl,  having  got  the  accounts  int^  a  fairly  sal 
state,  out  of  his  private  purse  he  paid  the  debt  still  owing,  210/ 
the  office  of  prior  was  a  rich  living  for  a  monk  who  was  supposi 
no  private  property.  At  Abingdon  this  principle  of  private  pro] 
furthered  by  a  yearly  di\'ision  of  the  revenues  of  Welford  Man 
the  members  of  the  convent,  the  abbot,  the  three  priors,  twenty-( 
monks,  and  ten  lay  monks,  each  receiving  their  share  ;  while  the 
at  the  high  altar  wei'e  for  the  most  part  divided  in  the  same 
support  of  the  poor  seemed  an  irksome  task,  and  was  grudgii 
formed.  The  two  scholars  at  Oxford  whom  both  monasteries  wi 
to  support  were  not  al\^'ay8  regularly  paid.  Art,  however,  was 
by  ft  liberal  payment  for  the  painting  of  the  gi-eat  Cerei,  and  by  tha 
of  the  '  Five  Joys  of  Mary  *  in  each  monastery  in  the  first  deca( 
fifteenth  century.  There  were  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  bo: 
monastic  school,  and  notwithstanding  the  comfort  and  '  liberal 
find  Master  Hacker  of  xVbiugdoii  receiving  lOs.  for  his  trouble  ii 
ing  for  novices  for  the  monastery  in  1421. 

The  Winchester  volume  is  full  of  revelations  of  monastic  life  «v 
with  judicious   care.      The   transcription   of  the   documents   aiic 
printing  seem  scrupulously  accurate.     In  the  Abingdon  book 
once  goes  out  of  his  way  and  \iTongly  corrects  his  manuscn 
gesting  that  we  should  read  *  faciendis '  for  '  facta  *  (p.  75,  1. 
Winchester  glossary  is  a  model  of  what  such  things  should  be 
comparison  vrith  it  the  Abingdon  glossary  certainly  suffers. 
has  so  compressed  his  definitions  that  it  is  sometimes  doubtful 
they  are  not  more  obscure  than  the  original  words :  for  instance, 
'cubebst'  h^rcia,  'a  lierse  ;  '  while  surely  langcolum  means  a 
provvientia  is  '  the  purchase  of  goods  to  be  laid  up  in  store/  and 
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*  a  wooden  shovel ; '  moreover,  the  unusual  spelling  or  meaning  of  ordinary 
words  should  have  been  more  clearly  noted. 

The  Winchester  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  obedientiaries' 
accounts,  a  valuable  dietary  roU,  which  reveals  to  us  the  '  generous  diet ' 
on  which  the  monkB  were  nurtured  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  a 
transcription  by  Miss  Bat^on  of  Abbot  iBlfric's  abridgement  of  St  ^thel- 
wold's  '  Concordia  Begularis,'  as  well  as  a  table  of  the  ordination  of  the 
monks  ^om  1826  to  1628.  Both  volumes  are  furnished  with  excellent 
introductions,  the  dean  describing  at  great  length  the  ordinary  Ufe  and 
management  of  a  medieval  monastery.  On  one  point,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  been  uncertain.  Each  of  the  obedientiaries  'during  the  year  had 
their  '  0,'  for  which  they  received  a  special  fee  and  had  to  provide  certain 
feasts  for  the  convent.  It  was  the  duty  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
church  for  these  officers  in  turn  to  act  as  rulers  of  the  choir.  Now  since 
the  church  cycle  began  with  Advent  as  a  preparation  for  the  Nativity 
festival,  the  first  time  they  would  be  called  upon  for  such  a  duty  would  be 
in  the  anticipation  of  Christmas  that  appeared  in  the  antiphons  for  the 
Magnificat  at  Vespers  from  December  16  onwards.  This  duty  they  would 
take  upon  them  in  the  order  of  their  dignity,  the  abbot  or  the  prior  begin- 
ning with '  0  Sapientia ; '  and  so  the  duty  acquired  the  name  of  an '  0.'  The 
rule  is  laid  down  in  the  Sarum  Pica  and  would  establish  the  order  for  the 
whole  year.  Naturally  in  the  course  of  the  year  antiphons  would  occur 
that  did  not  begin  with  an  0,  but  the  duty  got  its  name  from  those  that 
came  at  the  opening  of  the  church's  cycle  of  festivals.  We  do  not  there- 
fore understand  the  dean  wheu  ht  ttUs  us  that  at  Winchester  the  abbot 
said  *  0  Sapientia,'  i^hile  at  Dui-ham  it  was  the  magister  noviciorum. 
Were  the  others  *  suited '  to  their '  several  offices '  ?  Did  the  gardener  really 
take  '  0  radix  Jesse,'  and  the  keybearing  cellarer  '  0  Clavis '  ?  Verily  the 
dean  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  tbe  works  of  Thomas  Fuller. 
This  must  surely  be  fun  for  the  unsophisticated  of  the  Hampshire  Record 
Society,  as  also  is  the  remark  that  '  tbe  O'b  '  were  *  beautiful  little  prayers.' 
These  two  volumes,  however,  were  drawn  up  for  different  classes  of 
readers,  and  while  both  supply  ua  with  valuable  information,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  the  editor  of  tbe  volume  issued  by  the  Camden  Society  to 
give  the  numerous  and  valuable  illustrations  and  notes  that  adorn  the 

*  Compotus  Bolls  of  St.  Swithun'a  Priory.' 

T.  Scott  Holmes. 


L'AnnSe  Anglaise  vaincue  par  Jeanne  d'Arc  sotis  les  Murs  d'Orleans. 
Par  M.  Boucher  de  Molandon  et  le  Babon  Adalbert  de  Beaucorps. 
(Orleans  :  H.  Herluison.    1892.) 

This  is  a  work  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  by  degrees.  Founded 
upon  researches  by  M.  Boucher  de  Molandon,  the  fruit  of  which  he  had 
given  by  instalments  to  a  local  ArchaBological  Society,  the  first  as  far  back 
as  1876,  it  has,  at  last,  by  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  his  nephew,  M.  de 
Beaucorps,  taken  the  form  of  a  connected  essay,  with  a  valuable  appendix 
of  original  documents  and  a  plan  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  It  is  to  such 
devoted  local  efforts  and  long-continued  study  of  special  subjects  that  the 
general  historian  will  be  indebted  one  day  for  the  most  significant  parts 
TOL.  Tin. — NO.  xxxn.  3  d 
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of  his  narrative  \  and  assuredly  local  research  could  hardly  find  t  mor» 
important  subject  to  deal  with  than  the  relief  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of  Are. 
Yet  we  shoold  do  M.  Boucher  de  Xlolandon  injustice  if  we  alloire*!  Hx 
reader  to  suppose  that  his  researches  were  limited  to  local  matters.    Hit 
subject  is  '  The  English  Army  vanquished  by  Joan  of  Arc  under  the  wtSk 
of  Orleans  :  '  and  as  that  army  was  in  jSjeat  part  derived  from  the  Englisii 
garrisons  in  Normandy  and  other  portions  of  the  occupied   territorr,  % 
considerable  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
those  garrisons  and  of  the  English  forces  generally.     He  frankly  admoir- 
ledges  indeed  that  he  is  not  first  in  the  field  in  this  important  samx, 
which,  as  regards  Normandy  at  least,  was  done  in  a  very  masterly  vtj 
many  years  ago  by  M.  de  Beaurepaire.     But  M.  de  Beaurepaire  Ixtd 
mainly  in  ^^ew  the  system  by  which  the  English  governed  Norma&dr, 
and  the  composition  of  their  forces  ;  whereas  M.  Boucher  de  Molaodon 
has  made  a  special  study  of  their  system  of  recruiting,  and  the  internal 
and  external  administration  of  their  army.    He  has  sought  for  documents 
far  and  \^nde,  and  has  found  many  for  his  purpose  in  that  larjje  and  bat 
slightly  examined  collection,  the   Additional   Charters   in   the  British 
Museum.    Much  further  light  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sobjeet 
but  for  the  shameful  dispersion  of  documents  by  the  French  goremmeot 
in   1776,  when  many  of  the  papers  left  by  the   English  at   Orleans 
altogether  disappeared. 

One  general  result  of  the  author's  investigations  may  be  said  to  be  tli« 
distinct  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  English  tenure  of  France  at  the  time 
Joan  of  Arc  appeared  ui>0)i  the  scene.  The  conquered  provinces  were 
taxed  heavily  for  the  support  of  a  war  which  the  English  at  home  coold 
not  afford  to  pay  for.  The  garrisons  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  down 
a  discontented  population.  Their  smallness  may  astonish  the  present 
generation.  That  of  Rouen  consisted  but  of  seventy-five  men,  while  mcwt 
of  the  towns  of  Nonnandy  had  only  sixty,  and  Evreux  had  only  twelve; 
Pontorson  alone  had  as  many  as  200.  but  tlxis  was  clearly  owing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  unsubdued  rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  How  ceuld 
men  be  spared  from  such  places  for  the  siege  of  Orleans  ?  They  bud 
of  course  to  come  from  England,  and  they  came  under  Salisbury, 
Bedford  had  originally  intended  an  attack  on  Ajigers  instead  of  on 
Orleans,  and  it  may  i>erhaps  be  significant  that  he  never  himself  vrsittd 
the  siege,  though  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  no  fiu'ther  distance  than 
Chartres  from  November  to  January.  He  may.  as  pointed  out  by 
M.  Boucher  de  Molandon,  have  had  personal  reasons  for  preferring  an 
attack  on  Anf,'ers,  but  there  were  certainly  strong  stmteiiTical  reasons  aa 
well,  for  the  command  of  Angers  would  ere  long  have  enabled  the  English 
to  cut  off  the  dauphin's  forces  from  the  seaboard,  and  hemmed  him  in  on 
every  side.  Still,  there  were  certainly  opposite  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  policy  actually  adopted  of  laying  siege  to  Orleans ;  but  the  result  ww 
a  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  EngUsh,  which  was  ominous  of  coming 
failure.  As  the  siege  proceeded,  a  forced  loan  of  a  whole  quarter's  put 
was  levied  on  all  English  officials  (not  militaiy)  throughout  France.  The 
product  actually  realised  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket ;  but  the  fact 
that  so  strong  a  measure  was  resorted  to  is  striking  evidence 
fieverity  of  the  crisis. 
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As  to  the  total  force  engaf,'etl  in  the  siege,  a  pretty  safe  estimate 
apparently  cau  now  be  formed  within  certain  limits ;  but  the  statistics 
derived  from  documents  are  by  no  means  complete.  The  accounts  of 
oertadn  corps  paid  by  Andrieu  d'Espernon,  treasurer  of  war,  are  missing  ; 
bat,  taking  the  full  numbers  attainable  for  each  particular  corps  at  the 
highest  estimate,  the  total  is  given  at  3,4G7  fighting  men,  to  which 
should  1)6  added  808  pages.  This  does  not  include  the  Burgumdian  con- 
tingent, though  they  had  English  paymasters,  whose  vouchers  have 
somehow  disappeared  ;  but,  taking  the  English,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
French  altogether,  the  authors  cannot  allow  that  the  sura  total  of  the 
combatants  was  more  than  double  thoae  of  the  English  besiegers  alone, 
that  is  to  say,  G,934  ;  and  they  point  out  various  sources  of  error  in  pre- 
vious computations,  which  gave  much  gi-eater  numbers.  It  is  enough  to 
commend  these  criticisms,  as  well  as  the  whole  essay,  to  the  attention  of 
the  special  student.  James  G.ubdneb. 


Les  Explorations  dcs  Porttigais  antdrieures  d  ladicouvcrte  de  I'AnUrlquc : 
Confdrencc  faite  d  VAthdnde  dc  Machid.  Par  M,  J.  P,  d'Olivrira 
Martins.  Traduit  de  I'Espagnol  par  Alexandre  Boutroue.  (Paris  : 
Leroux.    1898.) 

_One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  lectures  given  in  Madrid  on  the  occasion 
the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Columbus  wa.s  that  deliverofl  by 
2nbor  J.  P.  Oliveira  Martina,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  publicist  and 
L-miniflter,  on  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  prior  to  the 
success  of  Columbus.  The  lecture  was  published  in  Hpanish  soon  after 
its  delivery  and  has  now  been  translated  into  French  with  an  introduction 
and  map  by  M,  Boutroue.  It  treats  mainly  of  the  persistent  attempts  of 
the  Portuguese  from  the  time  of  Prince  Henry  the  navigator  to  reach  the 
coveted  Indies  by  way  of  the  cu"cuimiavigation  of  Africa,  and  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  progress  of  discovery  for  the  hundred  years  pre\ioua  to 
the  successful  voyage  of  Columbus.  Of  the  heroic  figure  of  Prince  Henry 
himself,  to  whose  initiative  Portuguese  colonial  enterprise  was  primarily 
duo.  Benhor  Oliveira  Martins  has  nothing  to  tell  us  beyond  that  which  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Major's  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
stubborn  persistence  with  which,  for  bo  long,  the  Portuguese  went  on, 
step  by  step,  to  their  goal,  is  well  described.  No  one  will  attempt  to  deny 
to  bis  countrymen  the  honour  due  to  the  first  modem  civilised  colonisa- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  opening  up  of  the  east  by  sea,  but 
Senhor  Oliveira  Martins'  somewhat  bitter  references  tu  the  success  of 
English  colonisation,  which,  he  says  more  than  once,  is  built  up  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires,  seem  rather  beside  the 
mark.  lie  claims  that  our  success  as  a  colonising  people  is  due  to  the 
fact,  not  only  that  we  have  obtained  possession  of  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries, but  that  we  have  adopted  their  colonial  system.  If  that  be  so, 
in  any  sense,  the  administration  of  the  system  has  been  vastly  different, 
and  no  one  who  has  travelled,  even  in  these  enlightened  days,  in  Portu- 
guese colonial  countries  can  fail  to  see  clearly  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I'ihe  Portuguese  colonial  empire  has  diminished,  and  is  dwindling  to 
Tanishing  point,  whilst  that  of  England  is  ever  growing  and  prospering. 
The  race  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  for  the  Indies,  the  one 
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natioa  by  the  west  and  tho  other  by  the  east,  reflfcta  all  bonotir  tipoa 
their  valour  and  tbeir  entc-rprise,  whatever  the  real  object  may  hftvebcdi, 
but  it  is  too  lat»  in  the  day  now  for  either  people  to  complain  tbst  otfair 
nations  have  done  fur  civiUsation.  for  enlightenment,  and  for  hamatiitjr 
what  they  failed  to  do.  Corruption,  gieed  and  cruelty,  and  a  paniljsixii; 
centralisation  were  the  keynotes  of  their  colonial  administration.  The 
natural  and  righteous  result  was  their  own  decrepitude  and  decay ;  and, 
not  because  of  the  adoption  of  their  colonial  polic}',  but  because  they 
were  more  just  to  native  races,  have  the  EngUsh  succeeded  when» 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  failed.  Whatever  may  have  happentd 
later,  tliere  can  be  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  hardy  mariners  who, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  wise  Prince  Henry,  pushed  into  unknown 
Boas  in  their  frail  boats  and  braved  tempest,  and  savages,  and  the 
deadly  climate  of  West  Africa  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  golden  east,  fa 
thi'  benefit  of  their  Uttle  sea- washed  country.  Senhor  Oliveira  Mar 
hiis  of  course  told  the  story  well,  and  the  French  translation  is  entirelf  J 
satisfactor)'.  Mabtin  A.  8.  Hcmb. 

La  Politique  EzUrieure  de  Louise  da  Savoie,  BeUitwns  Diplomatique*] 
de  la  France  ct  de  VAnglctare  iJendant  la  CuptiviU  de  Fran^oii  I" 
(1525-1520).     Par  G.  Jacqukton.     (Paris  :  Bouillon.     1892.) 

This  is  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  piece  of  work  on  a  subject  wkict 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  diplomatic  historian.     It  is  not 
reading,  at  all  events  in  some  pails ;  but  the  mtricacies  of  fiiiauce 
diplomacy  do  not  always  admit  of  lively  and  attractive  treatment,  and 
the  importance  of  the  facts  elicited  amply  justifies  the  labour  bestowed  oi 
the  investigation.      It   will   not   be   the  writer's  fault,  however,  if 
countryiufn  are  not  more  deeply  impressed  than  they  liave  been  with 
sense  of  the  great  services  rendered  t<^  France  by  Louise  of  Savoy  at 
most  serious  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country.     Louise,  it  will 
remembered,  hod  been  made  regent  of  Friuice  by  her  son,  Francis  F,, 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  disastrous  Italian  campaign,  and  a  st 
but    important   part   of    this    diplomatic   history   bekmgs   to   the   tinia] 
j  Qst  before  the  battle  of  Puvia.     England  in  aUiauoc  with  the  emperorj 
had  declared  war  against  France  in  May  1522;  ai^d  England  was 
the  emperor's  ally  when  Francis  was  taken  prisoner  in  Februarj'  152.5J 
But  although  Henry  VIII  rejoiced  at  the  first  news  of  this  groat  humiha- 
tion  inflicted  on  the  common  enemy  it  appears  that  even  he  had  befi 
for  some  time  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  he  Avould  have  been  very  glad 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  with    Francis,  either  with  or  without 
the  emperor's  leave,  on  terms  advantageous  to  himself.     Nor  was  tliii 
unknown  to  the  French,  who  had  been  putting  forth  careful  feelers  tC 
ascertain  Henry's  sentiments,  and  oven  can-j-ing  on  negociations  througl 
j*gents   who   could   be    disavowed  at   any   time   either   by   the    Frencl 
jovemment  or  by  the  Eoghsh.      The  last  of  these  agents,  a  Genoea 
named  John  Joachim  de  Passano,  made  such  a  stay  in  England  that  h< 
could  not  but  excite  suspicion,  and  Wolsey  with  affected  candour  cause 
the  emperor  to  be  infonned  that  he  had  been  sent  over  by  the  regent 
France  on  pretence  of  her  desire  to  bring  about  a  peace,  bnt  that  tL« 
carduial  suspected  hhn  to  be  a  spy,  whose  mission  was  only  devised  tc 
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enable  him  to  explore  thcs  policy  of  tbe  English  government.  To  counter- 
act his  deBigns,  Wolaey  informed  the  emperor,  he  had  insisted  on  bis 
laying  before  the  council  some  definite  proposals  from  Louise  within  a 
certain  term ;  but  the  man  only  promised  to  write  for  instructions  and 
compelled  the  EDglish  to  grant  him  new  delays. 

The  emperor  could  not  but  see  through  this  game,  but  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  Wolsey  cared  not  though  he  did.  Whether  Henry  YIII  was 
alive  to  the  fact  or  not,  it  was  plain  enough  to  the  cardinal  that  Charles  V 
meant  England  to  sustain  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  himself 
to  reap  all  the  profits.  Wolsey  expressed  pretty  plainly  his  opinion  of 
the  emperor  in  quarters  where  it  was  likely  to  be  reported  to  Charles 
himself,  and  even  asked  an  agent  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  how  he  could 
expect  him  to  advise  his  sovereign  to  lend  money  to  four  such  characters 
as  the  emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  duke, 
on  each  of  whom  he  bestowed  some  very  uncomplimentary  epithets.  The 
words  shocked  and  staggered  the  English  ambassadors  in  Spain,  who  knew 
not  what  to  say  when  told  of  the  great  cardinal's  incivility.  But  Wolsey 
himself  had  little  fear  of  the  emperor's  resentment,  and  he  carried  his 
audacity  still  further.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pavia— ^when  no 
one  expected  such  a  complete  change  in  the  pohtical  situation  as  was 
then  imminent — he  was  guilty  of  a  deliberate  outrage,  unparalleled,  we 
should  think,  in  the  diplomacy  of  civilised  nations.  He  caused  the  im- 
perial ambassador's  courier  to  be  stopped,  read  his  letters,  sent  for  the 
ambassador  himself,  and  abused  him  roundly  for  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  dared  to  write  to  his  master,  foibidtlinjj:^  him  ever  to  appear  again 
before  himself  or  the  king,  Jsuch  oonduct,  of  course,  waa  a  gross  atTront, 
not  merely  to  the  ambassador,  but  to  the  emperor  whom  he  represented  ; 
but  Wcilsey  knew  his  ground  and  was  well  aware  thjdt  the  emperor  could 
not  aflford  to  quarrel  with  him.  Cliarles  only  ventured  on  a  very  mild 
remonstrance  and  recalled  the  ambassador  whose  presence  was  no  longer 
acceptable  to  Wolsey  and  the  kingi 

As  a  Frenchman  M.  Jacqneton  is  not  much  concerned  with  Wolsey 's 
conduct  towards  the  emperor.  He  takes  a  much  lower  view  of  the  car- 
dinal's diplomacy  than  moat  people  ;  and  he  thinks  especially  that  Brewer, 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr,  Wilhelm  Busoh  have  been  guilty  of 
extravagant  laudation  of  Wolsey 's  pohcy.  But  it  is  strange  that  while  he 
calmly  relates  such  incidents  as  those  just  mentioned  (not  sharing,  of 
course,  the  indignation  which  a  warm  partisan  of  Charles  V  would  have 
been  certain  to  express)  he  sees  nothing  in  their  splendid  audacity  be- 
tokening genius  in  statecraft.  He  believes  that  the  English  pohcy 
towards  France  (and  consequently  towards  the  emperor)  was  governed 
mainly  by  the  prospect  of  Francis  proving  successful  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paign ;  that  before  the  battle  of  Pavia  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
Ms  approaching  triumph ;  and  that  Henry  and  Wolsey  only  desired  to 
throw  over  the  emperor  before  sharing  with  him  the  loss  and  discredit  of 
an  overwhelming  defeat.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  as  a  possibihty 
that  the  emperor's  own  conduct  towards  England,  or  even  towards  Wolsey, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  alhance, 
and  that  that  desire  was  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Francis.     No,  it  was  France,  he  considers,  that  governed  the 
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situation  all  along.  England  only  wanted  to  rm 
ning  party,  and  when  she  found  her  calculations  ^ 
ately  tried  to  screw  out  of  France  in  her  misfortui 
as  the  price  of  a  separate  peace.  But  Louise  was 
sion.  She  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  ai 
territory  (she  would,  indeed,  have  incurred  great : 
and  in  the  end  she  bought  peace  with  Englan< 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  remarkably  ] 
Such  are  the  general  conclusions  drawn  by  ] 
eluding  chapter,  and  as  regards  the  policy  of  L( 
dispute  them.  She  accomplished  a  great  work, 
over-magnify  the  difficulty  of  her  task  by  discrec 
she  received  from  the  policy  of  Wolsey.  The  c 
hard  a  bargain  as  he  could  with  her  in  the  m 
Louise  still  bought  the  aid  of  England  on  terms 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  we  do  not  s( 
ton's  careful  narrative  any  reasons  against  the 
generally  favourable  to  France  all  along,  and  be 
French  alliance  (which  he  had  twice  succeeded  i 
would  prove  far  more  valuable  to  his  master  tl 
emperor. 

The  Anticipation  of  Cartier's  Voyages,  1492-16J 
LL.D.    (Cambridge,  U.S.A. :  Wilson 

The  Results  on  Europe  of  Gartier's  Exploration 
LL.D.     (Cambridge,  U.S.A. :  Wilson 

The  former  of  these  works  contains  a  sketch  of  t 
formation  of  the  North  American  continent  befoj 
Lawrence  had  given  to  those  theories  an  underly 
reminded  by  it  how  gradual  was  the  process  of 
imperfectly,  and  step  by  step,  the  shape,  even  the 
continent  revealed  itself.  Columbus  doubted, 
insinuates,  wished  others  to  doubt,  whether  the  It 
more  than  the  easternmost  side  of  Asia.  His  su( 
had  but  to  pierce  a  narrow  belt  to  get  access  to  t 
Mr.  Winsor  points  out,  may  be  clearly  traced 
Hieronomo  da  Verrazano,  the  brother  of  the  n 
important  map  from  Milan,  of  which  Mr.  Wi 
facsimile.  Verrazano's  map,  in  Mr.  Winsor's  li 
watery  wedge  lying  athwart  the  interior  of 
America  and  pointing  with  its  apex  to  a  narrow 
in  the  latitude  of  Carolina.'  It  is  singular  that 
long  held  its  own  as  to  appear  in  Lok's  map, 
15B2,  some  forty  years  after  the  actual  explor 
have  exploded  it.  No  doubt  it  served  to  keep  al 
west  passage  to  Asia,  and  was  itself  probably  stre 
think  such  a  passage  possible.  A  singular  vie\ 
was  that  which,  starting  not  from  purely  geogn 
the  conditions  of  political  and  social  life  discov 
Mexico  with  Cathay,  and  reconciled  that  hyp 
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scoveries   by  supposing   that    South    America    was    an    inilependeut 
continent,  North  America  the  continuation  of  Asia. 

The  seconil  of  Mr.  Winsor's  books  contains  a  detailed  Burvty  of  the 
various  extant  maps  of  North  America  pubhshed  between  15'12  and  16D0. 
That  survey  shows,  what  had  been  already  illustrated  by  Lok's  map,  how 
largely  the  uiap-makers  of  tbat  day  went  on  relying  on  conjectural  inter- 
pretations of  their  predecessors'  work,  often  unintluenced  by  the  actual 
process  of  cUscovery.  The  book  incidentally  reminds  one  too  how  much 
energy,  courage,  and  self-devotion  were  lavished  by  i"'uenchmen  in  winnuig 
for  France  the  precarious  and  short-lived  tenure  of  a  province  which 

t' elded  nothing  save  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  fui-  trade. 
J.  A.  Doyle. 
Lejs  Efflises  liiformies  de  Saujon  et  de  la  Presqu'ile  d'Arvert. 
Par  E.  MouTAHDE.  (Paris  :  Librairie  Fischbacher.  1892.) 
HE  geographical  and  class  distribution  of  refonu  in  France  w^as  so 
vai'ied  that  local  histories  are  always  welcome,  as  the  surest  corrective  of 
hasty  generahsation.  The  amphibious  district  which  forms  the  area  of 
M.  Moutarde's  study  lay  somewhat  outside  the  direct  line  of  early  perse- 
cution whether  judicial  or  military,  while  it  was  peculiarly  open  to  influ- 
ences from  without.  Consequently  here,  as  at  La  KocheUe,  reform  had  a 
more  natural  development  than  in  other  districts  ;  its  Bpread  among  the 
lower  cltt.sses  was  rapid,  regular,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  efficiently  cheeked. 
For  the  same  reason  the  events  connected  with  the  wars  of  religion  are 
scanty,  and  characteristically  group  themselves  round  a  more  recent 
convert,  Pierre  Campet,  lord  of  Saujon.  This  family  could  neither  be 
bribed  nor  bullied  into  Catholicism.  It  wa.s  the  arrest  of  Samuel  Campet 
which  nearly  led  to  a  Huguenot  outbreak  at  the  close  of  1612,  while  a 
few  years  later  the  chateau  was  taken  and  strongly  fortified  by  Eichelieu. 
Between  the  edict  of  Nantea  and  its  revocation,  Saujon  became  the 
centre  of  a  flourishing  reformed  commvmity,  with  its  temple  and  regular 
Buccession  of  ministers.  The  registers  are  complete  from  8  July  1G27  to 
1  Sept.  W8'2t  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  years  1661  and  1662  as 
many  as  forty-six  marriages  were  celebrated.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
protestant  congi'egation  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
Revocation  the  nuni]>er  of  nouveajix  converth  is  estimated  as  above  two 
thousand,  of  whoin  the  majority  were  sailors,  while  many  availed  them- 
selves of  the  pecuhar  faciUties  for  emigration.  Petitions  from  the  inhabit- 
ants prove  that  the  activity  of  the  i>oUce  outpaced  the  means  of  reorgani- 
sation, and  the  parish  was  left  without  any  adequate  religious  ministration. 
The  natural  result  was  a  recrudescence  of  heresy  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fierce  persecution  under  Louis  XV  this  district 
of  tiaintouge  became  a  fi'uitful  field  for  the  labours  of  the  '  pastors  of  the 
desert.'  After  175H  \nrtual  tolerance  was  secured  by  the  connivance  of 
the  governor  of  La  Rochelle,  the  mareclial  de  Sonneterre,  who  had  bought 
the  chateau  of  the  Campet  family,  llencefurth  worship  was  openly  con- 
ducted in  recognised  buildings,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  Revohition  compensated  the  protestanta  for  its  oppressive 
practice.  The  Anmiaire  of  Kabaut  for  1K07  gives  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
position of  the  reformed  population  of  this  district,  wliich  seems  applicable 
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to  its  general  history :  Les  RefornUs  de  cette  contrie  sont  en  ginirai 
comptds  parmi  les  plus  aisis  prapriitaires  et  let  meilUures  et  let  plut 
solidcs  vmisons  de  commerce ;  Von  compte  aussi  parmi  eux  beaucoup  de 
marins  diatinguis  et  dcs  capitaines  de  navires  marchand^;  le  teste  u 
compose  de  fermiers,  agriculteurs,  marchands  et  artisans  ;  ils  font  ausu 
le  commerce  des  eaux-de-vie,  des  sels  et  des  'hultres  vertes.  Such  a  tm- 
gregation  was,  indeed,  not  without  material  attraction.  The  chordi  of 
Saujon  destroyed  in  1682  was  not  replaced  until  1841.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  relative  numbers  and  class  distribution  of  the 
©rotestant  population  at  the  present  day.  M.  Moutarde  has  illn»- 
irated  his  narrative  by  numerous  facsimiles  and  documents  ;  of  these  the 
instructions  and  reports  of  the  police  are  among  the  most  interesting. 
The  monograph  would  be  improved  were  the  somewhat  sentimental 
effusions  on  the  general  history  of  reform  and  its  persecution  omitted. 

E.  Abmstboko. 

De  Toestand  der  Nederlandsche  Katholieken  ten  tijde  der  Republiek.  Door 
Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel.   ('s  Gravenhage :  Martinus  Nijhoflf.    1892.) 

The  subject  with  which  this  work  deals  is  not  one  which  lends  itself 
to  lively  or  graphic  treatment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  story  of  the  catholics  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  time 
of  the  republic  as  told  by  Dr.  Knuttel,  though  far  from  unprofitable,  is 
somewhat  didl  reading.  The  author  mentions  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
searched  through  all  known  edict-books,  and  that  he  has  scrutinised  the 
resolutions  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  page  by  page,  and  all  the 
statutes  and  resolutions  of  towns  that  fell  under  his  notice.  But  the  student, 
while  grateful  to  him  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  his  authorities,  will  regret  that  he  has  with  his  study 
of  their  contents  imbibed  something  of  (to  use  his  own  words)  'the 
grave,  dry,  and  often  prolix  {den  deftiyen,  droogcn  en  vaak  onislnchtigen] 
style  '  of  the  resolutions  of  the  states  of  Holla4id,  which,  he  adds,  '  have 
nevertheless  at  times  something  which  calls  forth  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  patient  reader  '  (p.  284).  There  is  perhaps  no  other  sentence  hi  Dr. 
Knuttel's  book  which  could  achieve  such  a  result,  except  the  one  just 
quoted.  Such  criticism  apart,  the  *  Toestand  der  Nederlandsche  Katho- 
lieken '  may  be  regarded  as  fully  sustaining  by  its  careful  research  mto  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  proscribed  reUgioii  the  reputation  which  its  writer  has 
justly  obtained  by  his  excellent  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  pamphlets 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  (English  Histokical  Review, 
V.  779,  vii.  817).  His  close  acquaintance  with  such  literature  has  given 
him  peculiar  opportunities  of  tracuig  out  and  throwing  light  upon  the 
methods  by  which  the  Roman  church  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty  main- 
tained its  hold  upon  no  small  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Dutch 
republic. 

Dr.  Knuttel  remarks  in  his  j^reface  that  while  some  winters  have 
boasted  of  the  freedom  which  was  enjoyed  by  members  of  diflferent  rehgious 
bodies  in  the  United  Netherlands  during  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  Roman 
catholics  on  the  other  hand  have  bitterly  complained  of  the  persecutions 
which  wore  the  lot  of  their  co-relijrionists.  The  truth  lies,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  in  the  middle.     There  was  no  room  durhig  the  period  of  the 
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thirty  years'  war  for  absoJuttj  religious  fretdom  either  in  the  Netherlands 
or  elsewhere,  ami  the  nmnnor  in  which  on  the  whole  the  stem  decrees  for 
the  suppression  of  catholic  wurship  in  tlie  United  Pro-\-inccs  were  actually 
enforced,  must  be  jud^'t-d  by  thu  stiujdiird  of  the  times  to  have  been 
uiiusiially  milt]  and  totoiaut.  Romanists  were  not  so  much  persecuted 
for  their  religious  tenets  as  on  pohtical  grounds.  As  the  fears  of  Spanish 
domuaation  jjnradually  died  away,  so  did  the  seirerity  of  the  regulations 
ajtfainst  the  catholics  relax.  By  art.  18  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1  Feb. 
1679)  each  sovereign  province  retauied  the  right  to  regulate  its  owti 
rehgioua  aflairs.  It  is  therefore  the  provincial  edicts,  and  not  those  of 
the  states-general,  which  are  important,  and  each  pro\nnce  differed  some- 
what in  its  attitude  towards  the  catholics.  Friesland  was  especiaMy  hostile 
from  its  strong  CaUiuism  ;  Gelderland  and  the  southern  districts  more 
inclined  to  leniency. 

This  book,  as  might  be  expected,  principally  deals  with  the  province 
of  Holland,  which  from  its  importance,  in  religious  as  in  other  matters, 
dominated  the  rest  of  the  Union,  Even  before  the  death  of  William  the 
Silent  strong  edicts  had  been  issued  against  the  public  exercise  of  the 
ItomaD  catholic  woi'ship  in  this  province,  and  the  deed  of  Balthazar 
Gerard  caused  still  more  stringent  ones  to  be  proclaimed  and  put  in  exe- 
cution. Yet  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  these  measures  had  com- 
paratively little  effect,  when  we  learn  (p.  H)  that  in  1587  only  one-tenth  part 
of  the  entire  population  belonged  to  thu  reformed  faith.  Even  in  11518 
Barneveldt  informed  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  that  the 
ciitholics  formed  the  richest  and  most  respectable  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  country  villagers  were  almost  wholly  catholic.  Of  the  i*e»t 
many  had  ceased  to  be  snch  without  becoming  protestant.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  twelve  years'  truce  the  open  celebration  of  the  mass 
was  tmiversally  forbidden,  and  the  wearing  by  priests  of  sacred  vestments  ; 
but  the  magistrates  alhnved  themselves  not  infrequently  to  be  bribed 
into  connivance,  and  did  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  unobtrusive 
^therings  of  the  faithful.  Moreover  the  internecine  quarrela  of  the 
protestants  served  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  from 
the  catholics,  and  for  a  time  to  render  their  position  easier.  With  the 
death  of  Bunieveldt  and  the  complete  triumph  of  theultra-C'alvinist  party 
ttt  the  .synod  of  Dort  intolerance  once  more  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
preachers  bestirred  themselves,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  decrees 
should  be  rigorously  rained  out.  Hut  all  eflForts  at  suppression  failed,  as 
might  have  been  expectHl.  The  catholics  were  too  large  and  important 
a  body  to  be  crushed,  and  those  officials,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  who 
openly  or  secretly  belonged  to  tlie  remonstrant  party,  were  not  disposed 
at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  preachers,  who  haled  the  Arminian  with  an 
even  more  bitter  hatred  than  the  papist,  to  interpret  their  jmwers  harahly. 
When  strong  measures  were  used  against  Roman  catholics,  it  was  gene- 
rally through  their  own  fault.  It  was  the  leaning  to  Spain,  and  not 
to  Rome,  which  was  the  crime.  With  tlte  treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the 
final  and  compU-te  disappe-iraiice  of  tla-  Spanish  teiTor,  the  evasion  of  the 
edicts  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  money,  and  the  perAirmance  of 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome  gradually 
e  at  least  serai-legalised.     As  an  instance  of  the  change  that  took 
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place,  Dr.  Knuttel  speaks  of  Amsterdam  in  1617 
Calvinism,'  and  as  more  severe  in  its  treatment 
towns  (p.  92),  whereas  in  1662  we  find  a  certai 
'  that  the  magistracy  of  Amsterdam  are  great  i 
Mass '  (p.  299). 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Knatt( 
deals  with  the  internal  condition  of  the  catholic 
lands  (see  especially  ch.  ii.  and  vi.).  It  too  was  m 
and  there  were  constant  friction  and  difference 
apostolic  vicars  and  the  Jesuits.  The  zealous  bj 
the  society  claimed  and  asserted  their  independer 
papal  representatives,  and  it  is  curious  and  in 
long-continued  but  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  t 
vicars,  Vosmeer  (1602-1611)  and  Bovenius  (16 
insubordination. 

There  is  an  index  to  all  the  names  of  places,  s 
arranged  with  page  references,  of  the  various  edi 
tioned  in  the  work.  ( 


Wadham  College,  Oxford;  its  Foundation^  An 
with  an  Account  of  the  Family  of  Wadhc 
Somerset  and  Devon.  By  T.  G.  Jackson,  1 
time  Fellow,  and  now  Honorary  Fellow,  of  Wi 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1898.) 

Wadham  CoLLEas  is  fortunate  in  counting  ar 
architect  of  the  first  rank,  who  is  also  an  expert  i 
pious  devotion  to  the  society  which  brought  hi 
compare  this  book  on  a  small  scale  with  Willis 
'Architectural  History  of  Cambridge.'  But  Ik 
simpler,  as  well  as  a  far  more  circumscribed,  t 
well  known,  is  not  only  in  its  entirety  a  foundat 
seventeenth  century,  but  also  still  the  most  homoj 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He 
vantage  of  studying  the  full  building  accounts  c 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  Jacobean  style  chai 
enabled  him  to  turn  to  excellent  account.  No  c 
this  through  all  the  processes  of  building  in  the 
the  obtaining  of  the  raw  material  to  the  final  be] 
work,  or  throws  so  abundant  light  upon  the  pers 
craftsman  in  it.  The  same  man  was  master  mi 
of  works  (pp.  88  f.) ;  the  same  mason  who  coi 
the  kitchen  carved  the  statues  in  the  frontispi 
The  detailed  account  of  the  college  '  chambe 
illustrate  the  domestic  arrangements  which  were 
two  or  three  students  sharing  one  set  of  rooms  a 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  call  par 
description  of  the  chapel,  in  several  ways  a  rem] 
its  famous  windows.  But  though  the  value  of  t 
its  architectural  treatment,  this  by  no  means  ex 
have  an  account  of  the  families  of  Nicholas 
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Dorothy,  who  was  a  Petre,  and  of  their  homes  in  Somerset  and  Devon  ; 
of  the  college  statutes,  and  of  fcho  changes  in  social  life  evidenced  by  ita 
records ;  of  the  pictures  in  the  hall,  and  the  plate.  The  history  of  the 
society  ia  related  under  the  reigna  of  its  wardens,  of  whom  six  of  tlie  first 
twelve  became  bishops ;  and  notable  alianni  are  enumerated,  Avith  constant 
reference  to  Mr.  li.  B.  Gardiner's  edition  of  the  college  register.  The 
numerous  views  and  sketches,  drawings  and  plans,  add  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  a  book  which  furnishes  a  model  of  what  a  college  history  should 
be.  We  have  noted  but  a  single  serious  mistake,  and  that  relates  not  to 
the  history  of  the  college  but  to  that  of  the  institution  upon  whose  site  it 
was  founded.  Mr.  Jackson  repeats  the  old  statement  from  Anthony 
Wood  about  '  the  Austin  Friars,  who  though  at  first  the  most  ignorant 
order  in  Oxford,  became,  in  time,  '*  mickle  sophistera,"  their  wits  being 
sharpened  by  the  disputations  in  which  all  who  aspired  to  a  degree  in  Arts 
or  Di^anity  were  obliged  to  encounter  them  '  (p.  20) ;  whereas  the  Austin 
disputations  were  exercises  only  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,and  were  so  called^ 
not  by  any  means  because  the  bachelors  disputed  with  the  Austui  friars^ 
but  simply  because  they  used  their  schools  for  the  purpose. 

Reginald  L,  Poole. 

The  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  th-e  Covettwding  Period^ 
1(J38-16(!1.   Uy  G.  W.  Spkott,  D.D.   (Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.   1B03.) 

1>B.  Spkott's  name  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  students  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  histoiy  on  account  of  the  Ught  which  he  has  thrown 
on  the  service-books  used  in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  onwards,  up 
to  the  attempt  of  Charles  I  to  enforce  the  use  of  his  new  prayer-book. 
Dr.  Sprott  now  resumes  his  pen  to  teU  us  how  the  Book  of  Common- 
Order  by  degrees  gave  place  to  the  later  system  with  which  \nsitor3  to 
Scotland  are  famihar.  The  chief  interest  of  the  lecture  which  he  now 
reprints  lies  in  the  demonstration  that  the  iniluence  of  the  English 
puritans  affected  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  English  Puritan  worship  was  affected  by  that  of  the  church  of 
Bcotlaml.  His  statements  on  this  head  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of 
his  readers,  and  have  considerable  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Scottish  eeclesiustical  parties.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Dr. 
Sprott  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  animosities  of  the  seventeenth 
ricentury  so  far  as  to  condemn  indiscriminately  those  from  whom  he  dis- 
sents. It  may  be  the  case  that  the  innovators  whom  he  disHkes  were 
influenced  by  a  Brownist  spirit,  but  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  show 
that  their  system  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Erownists,  whilst  he 
certainly  conveys  an  impression  that  he  considers  the  Westminster 
Assembly  to  have  been  dominated  by  'Browuists/  though  he  does  not  say 
80  in  express  terms.  Dr.  Sprott,  too,  is  very  indignant  with  Scotsmen 
who  sided  with  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  whilst  he  has  nothing 
to  3{iy  against  those  who  forced  Charles  II,  a  young  man  who  was  already 
the  father  of  two  iilegitimatL'  children,  to  perjure  himself  by  swearing  to 
the  two  covenants,  and  to  pose  as  a  religious  and  moral  prince,  whilst  they 
provoked  the  sword  of  Cromwell  by  their  persistent  attempts  to  meddle 
with  the  English  church  instead  of  minding  their  own  busmess  at  home.. 

Samuel  R.  Gabdineb. 
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CaUniiar  >:■/  Demies  tk  St.iU  P,ipen^  l(54d-9.    Eiliced  by  W.  D.  Haiiiltos. 

(London :  ELIL  ScaskneTT  Office.  1896^) 
Thia  volame  of  the  ealezuiar  completes  the  pi^>ezs  of  dbe  reign  of  Charies 
L,  and  forma  the  connecting  link  between  the  sexies  edited  br  Mi. 
Hamilton  and  the  Interregnom  papers  edited  hj  Mrs.  Green.  '  The  great 
balk  of  this  volame  of  '*  Calendar,'* '  aajs  Mr.  Hamilton,  "■  is  made  up  of 
the  proceedings  and  letters  of  the  Derby  House  committee,  vbich  ue 
entered  in  four  Tolnmes,  and  these  are  perfect  for  the  whcde  poiod.'  The 
consdtation  of  the  committee  onderwait  an  important  change  at  the 
beginning  of  1648.  On  3  Jan.  the  powers  formeriy  granted  by  both 
houses  to  the  conmiittee  of  both  kingdoms  were  restricted  by  vote  to  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  of  parham^it  who  were  of  that  committee, 
and  the  Scottish  representatives  thns  eTcloded.  On  7  Feb.  1^9  another 
vote  of  pariiament  absolutely  disserved  the  committee,  and  took  avaj 
the  powers  entrusted  to  it.  The  mders  <d  the  Derby  House  com- 
mittee and  the  letters  written  by  it  during  1&18  give  a  lively  picture  of 
the  progress  of  the  second  civil  war,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the 
government  had  to  cope  daring  the  summer  of  1&I8.  UnhappQj, 
the  more  interesting  and  important  volames  containing  the  letters 
and  reports  to  the  committee  from  the  parliamentary  conunanders  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  entirely  missing.  In  his  pre&ce  Mr. 
Hamilton  might  with  advantage  have  pointed  out  this  &ct,  and  he 
might  also  have  mentioned  that  many  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
other  collections  of  papers.  The  report  on  the  Portland  MSS.,  for 
instance,  contains  (p.  464)  the  letter  of  Colonel  Walton's  referred  to  on  p. 
145  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  calendar,  and  other  letters  addressed  to  the  ccMn- 
mittee  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  collection.  At  the  same  time  a  certain 
number  of  the  letters  summarised  by  Mr.  Hamilton  have  already  been 
printed  in  extcnso,  and  references  should  have  been  given  in  the  calendar 
to  the  published  copies.  A  number  of  the  letters  from  the  Derby  House 
committer  to  Colonel  Hammond  were  printed  by  Birch  in  1761.  William 
Prynnc's  letter  to  the  Somersetshire  committee,  calendared  on  p.  4,  is 
publishe<l  in  Gary's  '  Memorials  of  the  Ci\il  War,'  i.  368. 

Of  the  documents  which  Mr.  Hamilton  calendars,  the  most  interesting 
are  the  ten  original  letters  from  John  Crewe,  one  of  the  commissioners 
negotiating  with  Charles  I  at  Newport,  They  contain  a  full  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  party  which  held  that  the  king's  con- 
cessions in  the  treaty  were  sufficient  ground  for  a  settlement  (pp.  302, 306, 
300,  310).  Crewe  was  one  of  the  members  expelled  by  Pride's  Purge, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  political  affairs  till  the  readmission  of  the 
secluded  members  in  February,  1660.  These  letters,  which  throw  much 
light  on  his  political  views,  were,  unluckily,  not  known  to  the  author  of 
liis  life  in  the  •  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  On  p.  187  is  a  letter 
of  reproof  from  the  committee  to  the  lord  mayor  on  the  attempts  made 
by  the  city  mob  to  rescue  royalist  prisoners,  which  shows  how  great  the 
disafTection  was  with  which  the  government  had  to  contend.  The 
'geniinil  distemper'  noted  amongst  the  sailors  of  the  seaport  towns 
was  another  difficulty  (pp.  207,  213).  Parliament  had  so  few  forces  at 
their  command  that  they  were  obliged  to  raise  volunteers  to  protect 
tlieir  own  sittings,  as  their  proper  guards  had  been  drawn  off  to  quell 
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royalist  risings  in  the  adjacent  counties  (pp.  92,  102).  Moreover,  of 
the  nomerons  volunteer  regiments  they  raised  to  suppress  the  Cavaliers, 
some,  notably  those  of  Marten  and  Reynolds,  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Levellers,  and  formed  a  new  danger  to  the  government 
(pp.  198, 249).  In  the  letter  of  thanks  which  the  committee  sent  to  Crom- 
well  on  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  imminent  ruin  of  the  parliamentary  cause, 
had  not  his  victory  taken  place,  is  plainly  admitted  (pp.  262,  256,  268). 

C.  H.  FiBTH. 

MazaHn  et  Colbert.    Par  le  Comte  de  Gosnac.    (Paris  :  Plon.    1892. ) 

The  Comte  de  Cosnac  is  well  known  as  one  of  that  band  of  French  his- 
torical students  who  are  engaged  in  examining  French  history  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  through  a  microscope.  He  has  already  published '  Souvenirs 
du  B^gne  de  Louis  XIY '  in  eight  volumes,  and  monographs  on  the  riches 
of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  the  battle  of  B16neau,  and  the  proposed  marriage 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  He  has  edited  the  memoirs  of  his  dis- 
tinguished relative,  Daniel  de  Cosnac,  archbishop  of  Aix,  in  two  volumes, 
and  those  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches  in  twelve.  Li  the  present  book,  he 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  working  on  a  field  which  has  already  been 
carefully  ploughed  by  M.  de  Ch^rueL  One  would  have  thought  that,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  mass  of  literature  which  has  of  recent  years  been 
poured  out  from  French  printing  presses  upon  the  times  of  Mazarin  and 
the  Fronde,  and  the  exhaustive  verbosity  of  M.  de  Ch^ruel  himself,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  a  subsequent  cultivator  to  turn  up.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  Comte  de  Cosnac  claims  to  have  made  several  very  important 
contributions  to  history,  which  have  totally  escaped  the  lynx  eyes  of  his 
predecessors.  Li  his  former  works  he  boasts  that  he  has  drawn  forth 
from  obscurity,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  the  fact  that  the  maire  of  Auxerre 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bl^neau,  and  that  M.  de  Bordeaux  and  not  M. 
Jaback,  as  has  been  hitherto  erroneously  supposed,  was  the  real  agent 
through  whom  Mazarin  bought  a  good  deal  of  the  property  of  Charles  I. 
Li  the  present  volumes  there  are  matters  of  still  more  serious  import. 
He  has  settled  the  vexed  question  of  the  place  of  Mazarin's  birth,  and 
brought  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  a  priest.  He  has  traced  the 
history  of  the  Mazarin  diamonds.'set  out  the  plan  of  the  building  on  the 
island  in  the  Bidassoa,  where  the  final  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  conducted,  and  recorded  a  quarrel  between  Anne  of  Austria 
and  M.  de  Beaumont.'  It  is  of  course  better  that  we  should  know  the  truth 
about  such  matters  as  the  birthplace  or  the  orders  taken  by  Mazarin,  than 
remain  in  doubt  or  misconception ;  but  when  new  light  on  questions  of 
that  sort  is  solemnly  put  forth  as  the  excuse  and  claimed  as  the  merit  of  a 
book  of  a  thousand  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  craze  for  un- 
published documents  and  new  authorities  is  not  becoming  a  mere  fetish, 
and  making  historians  forget  that  the  reason  why  many  documents  have 
remained  unpublished  is  that  they  are  not  worth  publication. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Comte  de  Cosnac  is  not  in  the  least  in  need  of 
such  justification  for  his  book.  It  might  certainly  have  been  reduced 
to  half  its  present  size  with  advantage,  but,  making  due  allowance  for  its 
diffuseness  and  want  of  arrangement,  there  i^  much  in  it  which  is  readable, 
interestiDg,  and  instructive.    It  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Iiigher 
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and  more  patriotic  side  of  the  careers  of  either  Mazarin  or  Colbert,  and 
no  doubt  an  impression  of  their  respective  characters  and  policy  derived 
solely  from  this  book  would  bo  iu  many  important  respects  misleading, 
but  it  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  inner  working  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mazarin,  and  supplies  many  interesting  details  about  his  private 
life  and  affairs,  which  do  much  to  fill  in  the  shades  if  not  the  lights  of 
his  portrait.  Certainly  it  is  a  most  forbidding  picture  which  M.  da 
Cosnac  discloses  to  us.  We  see  Mazarin  surrounded  by  a  secret  polio0< 
of  his  own— in  plain  English,  spies— under  the  direction  of  the  Abbi 
Fouquot,  carrying  ou  government  by  corruption,  utterly  reckless  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  bent  only  on  retaining  power  and  amassing 
wealth.  It  is  Colbert's  business  to  assist  him  in  the  latter  -work,  to  act 
as  his  agent  and  steward,  to  keep  his  accounts,  to  cheat  his  creditors,  to 
refuse  allclaimants  upon  his  charity,  to  cut  down  liis  servants'  wages  and 
his  tradesmen's  bills,  even  to  buy  stuffs  for  the  cardinal's  shirts  and  hit.; 
nieces'  dresses  in  order  to  save  a  livre  or  two.  Mazarin's  avarice  was 
lutely  shameless.  He  entered  into  commercial  speculations  and  usi 
powers  as  minister  to  relieve  his  merchandise  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
He  recovered  some  diamonds,  which  he  bad  pawned  in  the  days  of  the 
Fronde,  for  a  less  sum  than  he  had  originally  received  upon  them.  He 
fastened  like  a  leech  upon  sovereigns  in  difficulties,  like  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  eased  them  of  their  jewels  and  valuables  for  far  less  than 
tlieir  value.  Ue  appointed  himself  contractor  to  the  army  in  Flandeirs, 
and  even  starved  the  iuBtrument  of  his  own  gloi^  to  fill  his  pockets.  He 
loved  to  surround  himself  with  beautiful  things,  bought  largely,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  of  the  treasures  of  Charles  I,  collected  splendid  books  and 
jewels,  was  properly  indignant  when  his  agent  in  Italy  sent  him,  instead 
of  pagan  statues  and  renaissance  ware,  two  caskpits  of  Christian  relics. 
But  he  loved  especially  those  things  which  were  easily  disposed  of.  No 
sooner  had  he  purchased  a  diamond  than  ho  pawned  it  to  employ  the 
money  again.  He  even  condescended  to  cheat  a  bishop  into  resigning 
two  rich  benefices,  which  he  wfuated  for  two  of  his  creatures,  by  promising 
him  a  recompense  which  he  took  good  care  not  to  pay.  To  marry  hia 
nieces  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  reward  his  supporters,  quiet  his  enemies, 
and  pay  his  servants,  by  pensions  from  the  state  and  benefices  from  the 
church,  to  amass  an  enormous  fortune  by  fair  means  and  foul,  such  were 
the  objects  of  the  internal  government  of  Franco,  adopted  by  Maearin 
and  supported  by  Colliert,  during  the  eight  miserable  years  which  lapsed 
between  the  suppression  of  the  Fronde  and  the  deuth  of  the  cardinal. 
But  perhaps  after  all  France  did  not  pay  so  dearly  for  then>.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  backways  of  corruption  and  peculation  acquired 
by  Colbert  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal  no  doubt  did  much  to  enable  him 
as  minister  to  stamp  out  the  hydra-headed  enemy,  and  give  to  France  the 
best  years  of  administrative  purity  she  has  ever  known. 

Henby  Offlby  Wabceman. 

The  Life  ami  Times  of  Anthom/  Wood  :  collected  from  his  Diaries  and 
oilier  papers.  By  Andrew  CLAitK.  M.A.  Vol.  II,  1664-1681. 
(Oxford  :  Printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society.     1802.) 

CoMrAUED  with  the  last  edition  of  Wood's  life,  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss  in 
1848   for  the  Ecclesiastical    History   Society,  this  is  practically  a  new 
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work  rather  than  a  new  edition.    The  account  of  the  years  1664  to  1681  in- 
clusive fills  about  100  pages  in  Dr.  BUss's  work,  but  makes  up  a  volume  of 
660  pages  in  llr.  Clark's.     In  Dr.  Bliss's  book  the  year  1G74  was  repre- 
Bentetl  by  14  lines  only,  and  1675  by  86.      For  the  years  1676  and  1680 
there  were  no  entries  at  all.    All  tliese  gaps  are  wow  filled  up,  and  we  have 
here  for  the  first  time  the  complete  contents  of  Wood's  pocket  almanacks, 
copiously   supplemented   from   his    manuscript    collections    and    notes. 
Much  of  this  new  matter  is  naturally  only  of  local  interest  and  rolatea 
to  university  or  city  affairs.    Freq^uently,  however,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  royal  visits  and  parliaments  of  1665  and  1681,  there  are 
accounts  given  of  events  of  more  general  historical  interest.     Wood  jots 
down  also  what  he  knows  of  court  and  parliament  news,  as  well  as  the 
gossip  of  cofifee-liouses  and  common-rooma.     Notices  of  persons — some- 
times supplemented  by  pedigrees  fi"om  Wood's  papers  and  anecdotes  of 
every  kind — supply  rich  materials  for  the  biographer  and  the  social  his- 
torian.    Wood's  daily  notes  of  his  expenditure  extend  up  to  September 
1670.   From  these  the  historian  of  prices  may  learn  what  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs cost,  and  how  much  Wood  paid  for  shoe  buckles,  shirts,  gloves,  and 
a  hundred  other  things.    It  is  possible  to  realise  from  them  much  more 
truly  than  from  the  meagre  entries  of  the  old  life  what  manner  of  man  the 
great  antiquary  was.     He  was  by  no  means  unsociable,  and  on  most  days 
seems  to  have  spent  some  little  time  at  a  coffee-house  or  ta^•ern  with  his 
friends.     He  saw  whatever  shows  were  to  be  seen  either  in  the  university 
or  city — from  state  visits  and  state  funerals  to  plays  and  monsters — paid 
sixpence  one  day  to  see  the  dancing  on  the  rope  at  the  Guildhall,  and  two- 
pence another  to  see  the  lion  and  the  camel  at  the  Fleur  de  Luce  (p.  15). 
Once  he  records  going  to  hear  the  nightingale  sing,  and  once  at  least,  when 
hia  'History'  was  finished,  he  spent  the  afternoon  in  Witham  Mead,  under 
a  haycock.  'Deus  nobis  ha ?c  otia  fecit '  (pp.  106,  290).   He  was  not  averse 
to  spending  money  on  fine  clothes  when  he  could  afford  it.     In  1665 
he  bought  himself '  a  studying  gown  of  necterello,  which  cost  me  out  of 
the  shop  21.  15s.  Otl,  as  the  bill  which   I  have  shows,"  and  in  1674  gave 
1/.  16s.  6f7.,  for  a  new  periwif?  of  a  tlexniah  colour  and  soft,'  which  like 
King  Stephen  he  held  all  too  dear  (pp.  35,  286).      Many  of  the  entries 
record  Wood's  failing  health,  and  note  his  expenditure  in  'physic-drink' 
and  similar  specifics.     In  1676  he  took  a  journey  to  Bath  hoping  to  cure 
his  deafness.     *  I  received   at  the  dry  pump  in  the  King's  bath  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  odd  pumps  on  my  head  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time  :  but  I  found  no  present  remedy '  (p.  850). 

However  only  a  small  portion  of  the  new  matter  relates  to  Wood  him- 
self. He  records  incidents  of  all  kinds,  portents,  bad  seasons,  burglaries, 
murders,  scandals,  jests,  anything  which  at  the  moment  interested  himself 
and  seemed  worth  remembering.  He  notes  the  making  of  Christ  Church 
Walk  and  the  planting  of  the  elm  a  on  the  south  side  of  it,  the  replanting  of 
Magdalen  walks,  the  dechne  of  St.  Alban  Hall  and  the  desertion  of  Glou- 
cester Hall,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  college  history  (pp.  188.  89B, 
468,  479).  Of  the  condition  of  the  university  at  large  Wood  draws  a  very 
dark  picture,  lamenting  continually  the  decay  of  learning,  the  neglect  of 
disciphne,  and  the  increasing  frivolity  and  corruption  of  the  age  (pp.  84, 
66,  76,  125,  212,  300,  832,  848). 
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of  the  sea.      He  shows  ns  bow  throughout  that  period  England  was 
uccessful  as  long  as  she  kept  it,  and  failed  only  when  from  whatever 
cause  she  temporarily  lost  it. 

Among  many  points  of  interest  the  following  have  especially  struck 
us.  Carl  von  Noorden  in  his  '  Europiiisehe  GescLichte  im  achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert,'  a  work  unfortunately  left  unfinished  at  the  author's  death, 
was  the  first  to  draw  out  very  clearly  the  commercial  interests  of  England 
which  were  involved  in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession,  a  point 
certainly  not  sufficiently  dwelt  npon  by  English  historians.  To  this 
point  Captain  Mahan  returns  with  new  force.  Reminding  us  that  the 
war  was  not  originally  waged  to  prevent  Philip  V  ascending  the  Spanish 
thi'one,  but  to  seciu-e  the  cgmmercial  interests  of  England  and  Holland, 
more  particularly  in  South  America,  he  shows  us  how  the  appearance  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  as  a  claimant  altered  the  character  of  the  war,  and 
diverted  the  aims  of  England  to  the  Mediterranean,  From  that  struggle 
Bhe  emerged  as  a  Mediterranean  power,  with  Gibraltar  and  Port  ilahon  in 
her  hands,  and  though  failing  in  securing  the  crown  for  Charles  made 
herself  at  least  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  In  dealing  with  the  seven  years* 
war  Captain  Mahan  makes  it  plain  how  entirely  the  success  of  Wolfe 
depended  on  the  fleet.  The  victory  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  would 
have  been  impossible  if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  the  English  ships  ; 
if  Boscawen  had  not  in  1758  seized  Louisburg,  the  port  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  thus  opened  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  heart  of  Canada. 
His  fleet  carried  the  army  to  the  spot  and  moved  up  and  down  the 
river  as  circumstances  demanded ;  while  the  final  relief  of  Quebec,  then 
in  EngUsh  hands,  and  the  surrender  of  Montreal  were  due  to  the  arrival 
of  a  fresh  English  squadron  which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  reinforcements 
from  France.  Nor  was  it  only  in  Canada  that  France  lost  by  her  '  failiure 
to  act  at  a  distance  by  sea.'  To  this  mainly  is  to  be  attributed  her 
loss  of  India.  It  has  been  usual  ui  comparing  the  two  rivals  Dupleix 
and  La  Bom-donnais,  whose  chfferences  were  so  fatal  to  French  success, 
to  give  the  palm  to  Dnpleix.  He  it  was,  we  are  told,  who  anticipated 
the  ideas  of  Clive,  and  who,  if  he  hod  been  adequately  supported,  might 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  French  empire  in  India.  But  our  author, 
while  not  denying  the  magnificence  of  Dupleix's  aims,  asserts  that  the 
views  of  his  rival,  if  less  exalted,  were  sounder,  since  he  aimed  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  '  at  a  dominion  based  upon  free  and  certain  com- 
munication with  the  home  country,  instead  of  the  shifting  sands  of 
eastern  intrigues  and  alUances.'  Whether  La  Bourdonnais  was  right  in 
selecting  the  lie  de  France  and  the  lie  de  Bourbon  as  the  centre  of  the 
empire  may  be  well  doubted,  for  their  distance  from  India  is  great ;  but 
BO  one  will  doubt  after  reading  Captain  Mahan  that  it  was  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  on  those  seas  which  finally  determined  the  question. 

To  the  war  of  American  independence  Captain  Mahan  devotes  nearly 
one  half  of  his  first  work.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  is  of  enduring  interest  to  his  countrymen,  and  that  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  teaching  from  events  and  over  a  map 
fftmilift''  to  his  readers.  The  result  at  least  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  we 
are  accordingly  presented  with  a  most  carefxil  study  of  that  war,  par- 
ticularly from  the  naval  side.     The  naval   powt-r  uf   Frauce  had  been 
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90  materially  increasetl  by  the  due  de  Choiseul  that  when  she  mtervena 
in  the  war  her  navy,  united  to  that  of  Spain,  was  nearly  eqnal  to  that 
England,  an  equality  '  which  was  affected  to  the  disadvantage  of  EngUa 
by  the  superior  size  and  artillery '  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Thus  we 
introduced  to  a  maritime  war  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
the  days  of  De  Ruyter  and  Tonr^ille,  '  which  covered  all  the  quartew 
the  world  at  once.'  The  result,  as  far  as  the  colonies  were  concemei 
was  decisive.  Foiled  by  the  French  fleet  in  her  attempt  to  reduce  i 
Atlaaitic  seaboard,  England  was  unable  to  cope  effectively  with  th 
rebellion.  Finally  the  appearance  in  Chesapeake  bay  of  the  overwliel 
ing  force  under  Admiral  de  Grasse  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  th 
English  admiral  Graves  to  New  York  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Corni 
wallis  at  York  Town  and  practically  finished  the  war.  Elsewhere,  ind 
England  acting  on  the  defensive  managed  to  hold  her  own.  The  Fraiu 
admiral  Suffren  proved  more  than  a  match  for  his  brave  hut  Bomewl 
inferior  adversary  Hughes,  and  the  peace  extricated  the  English  froi 
a  critical  position.  But  in  the  West  Indies  Rodney's  great  rictoi^ 
over  Grasse  at  Dominica  at  least  secured  our  mastery  over  those 
and  enabled  England  to  escape  from  an  unfortunate  war  on  better  te; 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

In  his  second  book  Captain  Mahan  deals  with  the  wars  of  the  Frend 
revolution  and  empire,  a  subject  of  even  greater  interest  to  the  gene 
reader.  We  are  thereby  enabled  to  realise  how  completely  the  NapO 
leonic  struggle  was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  a  war  of  comme 
and  how  largely  our  control  of  the  sea  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Napol 
The  emperor,  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  restore  his  navy  and  invac 
England,  determined  to  attack  her  in  her  commerce.  Hence  the  Berli 
and  Milan  decrees  which  ushered  in  Ijia  '  continental  system.'  It  is  fn 
quently  asserted  that  the  retaliatoiy  policy  of  the  English  onlera  in  conn 
was  a  mistalte.  The  French,  it  ia  said,  having  no  fleet  at  sea,  could  nC 
enforce  their  decrees  ;  but  England  by  her  '  orriers  '  became  the  executos 
to  her  own  loss.  Captain  Mahan,  while  acknowledging  that  the 
orders  violated  the  then  accepted  principles  of  international  law  wii 
regard  to  neutrals,  holds  that  on  the  grounds  of  policy  at  least  th( 
are  to  be  justified.  As  '  the  combined  tendency  of  the  two  policies, 
fiiUy  carried  out,  was  seriously  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  destroy,  tl 
neutral  trade,  the  preponderance  of  injury  must  fall  upon  the  nati< 
which  most  needed  the  concurrence  of  the  neutral  carrier.  That  nati( 
miquestionably  was  France.'  As  long  as  Great  Britain  ruled  the  a 
the  neutral  was  more  or  less  serving  France.  To  crush  the  neutral  inu 
was  therefore  to  deal  a  serious  blow  at  her  principal  enemy.  Thei 
arguments  appear  conclusive.  No  doubt  the  policy  of  the  Englis 
government  involved  us  in  an  unfortunate  war  with  America.  No  doul 
in  this  fearful  struggle  '  England  suffered,  almost  died  ;  *  but  the  strugg] 
was  for  life  or  death,  and  in  the  end  England  won.  The  book  cl 
with  a  masterly  review  of  the  whole  poUcy  of  Great  Britain  tbrougho 
the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  Here  Captain  Mahan  holds 
brief  for  En^^land,  against  the  attacks  of  many  of  our  writers,  notal 
Macaulay.  Tiio  defence  of  Pitt's  policy  h  particularly  noteworthy.  Tt 
ability  and  originahty  of  the  argument  will  be  best  reahsed  if  read  si^ 
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by  side  with  the  somewhat  half-hearted  advocacy  of  Pitt's  war  ministry 
in  the  niiith  chapter  of  Lord  Rosebery's  life. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
worka  under  review  that  but  little  space  remains  for  consideration  of  the 
questions  of  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  With  the  tactics  we  do  not 
venture  to  deal.  They  are  the  domain  of  the  specialist.  Moreover,  since 
their  principles  vary  from  age  to  age^  the  experience  of  the  past  is  not  so 
valuable  to  us.  Those  of  strategy  are  far  more  permanent  and  involve 
such  momentous  issues  that  we  must  briefly  dweO  upon  them.  Htudents 
of  naval  strategy  may  perhaps  complain  that  Captain  Mahan  has  not 
pre^enteil  his  Nnews  in  a  separate  treatise,  as  has  been  done  for  military 
strategy  by  Sir  Edward  Hamley  in  his  *  Operations  of  War,*  or  for  •  Na^il 
Warfare '  by  Admiral  Colorab.  However  that  may  be,  they  can  be  thus 
summarised. 

Captain  Mahan  insists  on  the  superiority  of  the  policy  generally 
adopted  by  the  English  of  'concentrating  all  efforts  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  tleet ;  of  his  organised  military  forces.'  It  follows  that  naval 
foirces  should  be  concentrated  at  the  decisive  points,  even  if  such  concen- 
tration necessitates  the  abandonment  of  some  position  strategically  valu- 
able— the  supreme  object  to  be  attaiiial  being  the  final  destruction  of, 
or  complete  mastery  over,  the  enemy's  lieet — an  aim  so  successfully 
attained  by  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  The  French  on  the 
contrary  have  ever  subordinated  the  nava!  strategy  to  other  '  ulterior ' 
military  objects.  '  They  have  always  preferred  the  glory  of  assuring  or 
preserving  a  conquest  to  that,  more  brilliant  perhaps,  but  actually  less 
real,  of  taking  some  ships,'  Thus  the  action  of  their  fleets  has  been  snb- 
onlinated  to  the  attack  of  [losts  and  has  generally  beon  defensive.  They 
referred  the  position  to  leeward  us  best  suited  these  defensive  tactics. 
hey  avoided  fighting  an  action  to  a  decisive  issue.  In  pursuance  of 
these  principles  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  controlling  the  sea,  and  often 
suffered  severely  by  the  neglect  of  opportunities  which  never  returned. 
Of  this  the  best  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Grasse's  conduct  off  Fort 
Eoyal,  'April  1781,  at  St.  Kitts,  January  1782,  and  agtun  off  Dominica, 
April  1792.  Thrice  he  sacrificed  the  opportunity  of  inHicting  a  crushing 
blow  to  distant  views  of  ulterior  policy,  to  suffer  on  12  April  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Rodney,  who  seized  the  opportunity  let  slip  by  Iiim 
and  thereby  not  on!y  secured  the  control  of  the  sea  but  utterly  ruined 
the  '  ulterior  objects '  which  the  French  admiral  had  in  view.  Contrast 
with  this  Nelson's  rule  of  fighting  whenever  he  had  a  chance  and  his 
dissatisfaction  whenever  one  of  the  hostile  fleet  escaped  which  might  have 
been  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  author  next  dwells  on  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  la  fjuerrc  (I« 
la  courte,  i.e.  of  a  cruising  war  against  commerce,  so  often  adopted  by  the 
French,  notably  under  Louis  XFV  and  again  under  the  directory  and  the 
empire,  when  they  had  abandoned  as  hopeless  the  naval  command  of 
the  sea.  On  this  point  the  evidence  adduced  by  Captain  Mahan  is  con- 
ilnsive.  He  shows  that  the  total  loss  inflicted  on  English  commerce  by 
e  French  cruisers  during  the  latter  period  did  not  exceed  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage,  while  that  loss  was  partially  made  good  by  prizes  taken 
by  EngUsh  ships  of  war.     Meanwhile  in  1799  the  directory  confessed  that 
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the  English  fleet  had  so  completely  mastered  the  sea  that  they  ha< 
a  single  naerchantmarii  afloat  carryinf»  French  colours ;  all  who  kept 
sea  hanng  fraudulently  ado]ite<l  those  of  neutral  countries. 

Finally  he  insists  on  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  blockadii^ 
watching  the  enemy's  harbours,  whereby  not  only  is  the  efficiency  o! 
enemy  sapped  by  enforced  idleness  in  port  whOe  your  own  men 
constant  training,  but  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  concentrate  cm 
quickly  met.  This  policy  no  doubt  involves  tremendous  strain  on 
and  men,  and  is  contrary  to  some  of  the  highest  professional  opinion, 
it  was  adopted  with  striking  efTect  by  England  during  the  mome 
period  from  May  1803  to  August  1805.  *  The  world  has  never 
more  buprossive  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  hi 
Those  far  distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  grand  army 
looked,  stood  between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Holding" 
inte'rior  positions  they  did,  before,  and  therefore  between  the  chief 
yards  and  detJwsbments  of  the  French  navy,  the  latter  could  only 
by  a  concurrence  of  successful  evasions,  of  which  the  failure  of  any 
nullified  the  result.  Linked  together  as  the  various  British  flc«te 
by  chains  of  smaller  vessels,  chance  alone  could  secure  Bonaparte's 
combination.  .  .  .  Thus  wbile  bodily  present  before  Brest,  Rochefort, 
Toulon,  strategically  the  British  squadrons  lay  in  the  Straits  of  D( 
barring  the  way  against  the  array  of  invasion.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  interest  of  these  books.  Tki 
not  profess  to  be  based  on  original  research.  The  authorities  used 
mainly  French,  and  these,  though  superior  in  literary  merit  to  our  Engli 
naval  histories,  are  always  one-sided,  sometimes  incorrect.  Depend! 
almost  exclusively  on  these,  our  author  has  been  led  into  mistakes  whl 
a  reference  to  original  sources  or  even  to  English  writers  would  hi 
corrected.  These  errors,  however,  are  in  matters  of  detail  with  regard 
tactics  or  with  regard  to  the  losses  snffered  by  ri\'al  fleets,  and  d 
afl'ect  the  wider  lessons  of  the  work.  Though  the  general  reader  may 
that  the  tactical  details  had  been  less  full,  and  the  naval  specialist 
complain  that  there  is  too  much  history,  as  a  treatise  on  the  influe: 
aea  power  on  history,  and  especially  on  the  sources,  the  growth,  an 
effect  of  that  power  in  the  hands  of  England,  these  volumes  stand  wil 
a  rival ;  and  their  lessons  are  equally  valuable  to  the  historian,  the 
man,  the  naval  strategist,  and  the  tactician.  A»  H.  Joajfi 


Corrispondcnza  tra  h.  A.  Muratnri  e  G.  O,  Lcihniz,  conservata  net 
Biblhtcca  dt  Hannover  ed  in  altri  histituti,  e  pubblicnta  da 
Campoki.     (Modena  :  G.  J.  Vincenzi  e  Nipoti.     1892.) 

Tms  volume  forms  a  welcome  supplement  to  what  was  already 
concerning  the  literary  dealings  between  two  illustrious  historical  8ch( 
"Who  would  be  anxious  to  lay  too  prompt  a  finger  upon  the  inst&ne 
friction  obser^'able  in  transactions  between  Muratori  and  Leibniz  ? 
would  not  rather  dwell  on  the  fresh  evidence  Bignor  Campori*s  ooUe 
furnishes  of  the  sympathy  between  them,  of  the  essential  agreemc 


Be6  on  this  qaefltioa  Oolomb's  Ea$a}f3  on  Naval  Dtftnee,  e.  iii. 
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leir  methods  of  research  and  s)iithesis,  and  of  the  conseiqueut  coincidence 
itween  not  a  few  of  their  discoveries  as  wt-U  as  of  their  conchisions  in  the 
16  or  contiguous  fields  ?  Historical  students  may  well  revere  the  names 
both,  and  allow  to  each  the  palm  which  he  was  himself,  so  to  speak, 
le  first  to  break  from  a  particular  virgin  Ijranch.  In  his  collection  of 
jriptores '  Mnratori  was  the  tirst  scholar  who  brought  together  a  series, 
once  systematic  and  conipreheni»ive,  of  the  sources  of  a  national  history. 
his  '  Annali '  he  was  in  fact  only  one  of  several  who  followed^  with 
liiat  degree  of  consciousness  need  not  be  here  determined,  the  example  of 
ifi  unfinished  labours  of  his  elder  contemporary.  Doubtless  in  any  com- 
andium  (and  will  the  most  elaborate  Mterarj-  biography  which  may  ever 
attempted  of  him  succeed  in  being  more  '?)  of  the  intellectual  labovirs 
Leibniz  the  story  of  bis  great  historical  fragment  cannot  occupy  more 
a  subordinate  place.  It  would  be  imjust  to  the  self-knowledge  of  a 
reat  man  to  pretend  otherwise  ;  for  he  plainly  told  Burnet  that  he  pre- 
5rred  philosophical  studies.  Yet,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  it  wag 
the  only  work  which  he  ever  executed — or  perhaps  it  might  even  be  said, 
•which  he  deliberately  planned—on  so  extensive  a  scale,  it  may  be  averred 
to  have,  more  distinctly  than  an^'thing  else  produced  by  him,  begun  a  new 
era  in  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  belonged.  To  tliis  fact  witness 
is  borne,  in  no  hesitating  tenns,  in  the  admirable  preface  with  which  Pertz, 
in  1843,  introduced  the  *  Annales  Imperii  Occidentalis  Brunsvicenses '  to 
that  light  of  common  day  from  which  they  had  so  long  been  kept  con- 
cealed. The  work  possesses  another  kind  of  interest,  whereof  nothing 
more  than  a  passing  word  need  be  said  in  the  present  connexion.  These 
'  Annales  ' — not  the  'Annales  Guelficae,'  which  represent  Scheldt's  recen- 
sion of  Eckhardt's  elaboration  of  a  merely  secondary  or  concomitant* 
portion  of  Leibniz's  labours,  and  which  owed  their  prior  appearance  to 
George  11 's  candid  preference  for  the  glories  of  his  own  house — may  be 
said  to  have  been,  both  after  his  death  and  during  his  life,  the  Schmer- 
zenskind  of  Leibniz's  authorhood.  Their  production,  for  many  years  (aa 
George  I  sarcastically  expressed  it)  •  invisible,'  then  rapid,  and  at  the 
last  again  slow  and  baking,  is  but  too  closely  comiected  with  the  long 
Beriea  of  disappointments  and  imlignities  that  attended  his  personal 
career  down  to  its  painful  close,  and  that  reflect  disagreeably  enough 
on  the  character  of  the  patronage  exactingly  extended  to  him  by  the  head 
of  the  very  house  which  his  monumental  work  was  designed  in  its  own 
way  to  hononr. 

So  much  it  seemed  not  inappropriate  to  recall,  without  reviving  the 
infandum  dolorcm  of  wrongs  never  to  be  redressed,  becaase  the  reader  of 
the  present  *  Correspondence,'  which  practically  reaches  from  1708  to 
1716,  might  peradventure  overlook  the  relation,  in  point  of  time,  of  the 
respective  beginnings  of  the  researches  carried  on  by  tlie  two  writers  in 
the  same  field.  Muratori  was,  in  truth,  from  this  point  of  ^new  giovajiissimo 
in  Leibniz's  eyes  ;  and  one  might  perhaps  'wish  that  so  great  a  man  had 
been  great  enough  to  overlook  the  fact  that  unrevealed  discoveries  of  hia 
own  were  liable  to  being  made  over  again.  To  be  sure  he  had  seriously 
begnn  his  labours  on  the  Guelphic  origines  at  least  as  far  back  as  lfi87, 
and,  after  investigating  them  in  Southern  Germany,  had  in  1G89  carried 
his  researches  into  the  Italian  archives,  and  into  those  of  Moiloua  in 
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particular.     Here  it  was  that,  after  abandoniug  the  untenable  assum 

of  the  desceut  of  the  house  of  Este  from  Charles  the  Great  hirase 

had  coHA-inced  hinisolf  of  its  being  traceable  to  the  Frank  coxmt  Bomfi 

who  so  chivalrously  served  Charles's  Guelph  daughter-in-law,  aiid 

found  the  hirftoric  starting-point  of  the  great  historic  work  over  whic! 

Was  to  brood  so  long.     And  so  in  other  matters.     When,  early  hi  Feb 

1711,  Muratori  forwarded  to  him  a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  fath 

the  g^randfather,  on  the  great-grandfather,  and  on  the  other  aucesto 

the  margrave  Albert  Azzo  (II)  of  Este  {Azon  qui  ct  Albertus),  the  husi 

of  the  Guelph  Ciuiigunda,  and  the  father  by  her  of  the  Bavarian  dal 

Guelph  IV,  in  the  hope  that  Leibniz  would  pnbUsh  them  in  com 

with  the  forthcoming  second  volume  of   his  '  Scriptores  Brunsvici 

illustrantes,'  he  received  a  singularly  cool  reply.    Leibniz  had,  or  profi 

to  have,  excellent  political  scruples,  with  which  he  had  inspired  Bemsl 

and  he  further  hinted  to  the  Italian  scholar  that  he  had  long  since  bi 

possession  of  tout  ce  que  voits  avez  tiri  de  PuccincUi,  d'Ughelli,  de 

garini,  dc  Campe,  dc  Flotentini,  de  Cosmo  della  Eetia.,  de  Gamurrim 

Bely,  de  Blondel,  et  art^si  ce  qne  vous  avez  tir6  della  VaJigadizza^ 

j'ai  &t6  moi-m&me cnpersonne.     Ccpendant  I'otis  avez,  joint  a  cela^  tjua\ 

de  bellei  notices,  &c.     This  quotation  illustrates  the  tone  of  part, 

part  only,  of  this  correspondence,  so  far  as  Leibniz  is  concerned ; 

occasionally  reaches  a  greater  degi'ee  of  bitterness  (see  the  letter  date( 

April,  1716,  with  its  more  liberally  conceived  postscript  of  80  April  foU 

ing).     In  justice  to  Leibniz,  whose  rather  querulous  tone  may  see 

■contrast  not  altogether  favourably  with  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  his 

respondent,  it  might  Jie  well  to  refer,  in  connexion  witli  Signor  Gamp< 

Toluinp,  to  Pertz's  account  in  the  well-known   preface  already  cite< 

the  continuity  of  Leibniz's  historical  labours,  both  those  of  a  wider, 

those  of  a  special  or  genealogical  scope,  and  to   Dr.  Bodemaxin's  int^ 

ing  and  instructive  record  of  Leibniz's  '  Bketches  for  his  Annals,' 

and  lt>02  ('  Zeitschrift  des  historischen  Vereinsfiir  Niedersachsen,'  J 

ly8G).     I  may  add  that  on  pp.  195-202  of  the  same  scholar's  vali 

'  Briefwechsel  dea  G.  W.  Leibniz  in  der  K.  o.  Bibliothek  zu  Hanno' 

will  be  found  a  complete  calendar  of  so  much  of  the  corresponds 

published  by  Signor  M.  Campori  as  ia  derived  from  the  all  but  inexbuu 

Leibnitian  stores  presei'ved  on  the  banks  of  the  Leine.   Signor  M.  Cam 

has,  however,  largely  supplemented  these  from  the  '  Archivio  Soh-Mura 

and  the  '  State  Archives  at  Modena,'  from  his  own  collection  of 

scripts,  and  from  printed  works,  among  which  is  the  tribute  by  Signi 

Campori  to  the  two  historians,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  unrei 

of  Murat-ori's  statue  at  Modena  in   1853.     For  re^isous  at  which  1  hi 

sutliciently  hinted,  and  on  which  Signor  M.  Campori  has  touched  vntU 

ta.ste  in  his  owu  preface,  it  was  detiimble  that  the  other  side  of  the 

(so  to  sjieak)  should  be  made  more  distinctly  known. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  tt>  the  illustration  00 
more  furnished  by  this  interesting  volume,  of  the  intimate  conu( 
between  the  political  disputes  and  jealousies  of  the  period  to  which 
coiTespondence  belongs,  and  the  researclios  on  which  it  turns, 
{since  the  first  letter  in  the  present  recueil  might  without  inconvei 
have  been  omitted  I,  it  may  be  said  that  the  literary  intimacy  be 
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Leibniz  and  Maratori  was  originally  dae  to  Modenusc  diplomacy  in  the 

rsons  of  Co\ints  Bergomi  and  de  Giannini  at  London  and  Vienna, 
onded  by  the  Hanoverian  Baron  (afterwards  Count)  von  Hidden  berg 
at  the  latter  court,  with  the  leverage  of  the  family  pride  of  the  Empress 
Amalia,  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick  of  Hanover,  the  first  patron  of 
Ijeibniz  among  the  members  of  the  house  of  Liinebiirg.  Their  immediate 
purpose  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  inrlependent  attitude  assumed,  in 
oontrast  to  that  of  his  father  Leopold  I,  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I,  in  order 
to  press  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Este  upon  the  duchy  of  Ferrara, 
annexed  to  the  papal  dominions  more  than  a  century  before  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  The  house  of  Mo<leDa  had  never  abandoned  these  claims, 
and  in  the  great  seal  of  Quoen  Mary  Beatrice  may  be  seen  the  armorial 
insignia  of  the  lost  duchy.  The  imperial  oceupatian  of  Comniachio  in 
May  1708  attested  the  willingness  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  listen  to 
the  Modenese  inspirations,  as  to  which  Signor  J.  Campori  published  some 
interesting  evidence  as  far  back  as  1878  (see  Brosch,  '  (leschichte  dea 
Kirchenstaates,'  ii.  42,  note).  The  dispute,  which  was  further  complicated 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  Commachio  itself  was  an  imperial  or  a 
papal  fief,  outlasted  the  situation  which  had  favoured  its  revival,  and 
indeed  outlasted  the  life  of  Leibniz,  whom  it  had  fi-om  the  first  been 
thought  exi>edient  to  interest  in  it.  But  while  Muratori's  official  appetite 
had  been  whetted  by  this  conflict  with  the  papal  pamphleteers,  and  bad 
encouraged  him  in  the  advancement  of  more  extensive  claims  connected 
with  his  studies  in  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Este,  political  reasons 
contributed  to  Leibniz's  unwillingness  to  espouse  them  as  joint  spokesman 
of  the  interests  of  both  lines  of  the  descendants  of  Agon  qui  ct  Alhcrttis. 
An  examination  of  these  reasons  evidently  belongs  to  a  different  branch 
of  historical  studies  than  that  on  which  this  *  Correspondence,'  and  the 
genealogical  dissertations  of  Muratori  repriute*!  in  it,  primarily  throw 
light.  A.  W.  Ward. 

■  France  under  the  Eegcncy.    By  J.  B.  Perkins.     (London : 

^  Macmillan  «t  Co.     18t>2.) 

More  than  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  sketchy  review  of  French 
history  between  the  death  of  Maxarin  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
remainder  deals  with  a  period  which  atfords  scope  for  original  treatment 
and  fresh  research,  and  concerning  which  many  of  the  views  currently 
held  stand  in  need  of  some  modification.  But  the  reader  who  looks  to 
nihis  book  for  an  adetjuate  judgment  on  the  importance  of  the  regency  as 
Huiticipating  some  of  the  ideas  of  178!>,  as  the  one  period  when  a  serious 
attempt  at  reform  was  made  while  it  was  yet  time,  or  on  the  effects 
of  Law's  operations  upon  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  France,  is 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  he  will  find  abundance  of  originality,  but 
a  lack  of  the  historic  sense.  Mr.  Perkins  writes  history  in  the  style 
of  the  new  journalist,  and  combines  inaccuracy  of  detail  with  per^'ersity 
of  view :  he  is  consumed  by  a  Quixotic  zeal  for  tilting  at  whatever 
estabhshed  opinions  he  comes  across,  but  the  effectivenesa  of  his  on- 
slaughts is  seriously  impaired  by  an  unerring  choice  of  the  most  impreg- 
nable positions  to  attack  and  of  weapons  least  suited  for  his  purpose. 
It  has  been  commonly  agreed  that  William  III  was  mainly  in  the  right  in 
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attempting  to  make  the  succesBion  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  undivided  ] 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  an  iinpossibihty  ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
the  whole  policy  was  a  colossal  blunder.   '  Even  if  Philip,*  he  writes, 
been  left  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  entire  Spanish  inheritance,  neither] 
liberties  nor  the  prosperity  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces  wc 
have  been  endangered.     William's   mistake  was  that  of  his  cent 
raries  when  they  believed  that  if  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
imit&l  in  blood  they  would  necessarily  be  united  in  policy.     The  hi 
of   those  countries   shows   bow  unimportant  are   the  lies  of   kith  ai 
kin.  .  .  .  Louis  XV  was  the  nephew  of  Philip  V,  and  four  years  nik 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  France  was  engaged  in  a  war  with   Spain, 
relationship  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France  in  the  eight 
century  was  no  closer  than  it  had  been  in  the  seventeenth,  and  it  ha 
little  inllucnce  upon  lhf>ir  policy  '  (pp.  268-9).     This  passage  is  cl 
istic  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  it  womid  not  be  easy  to  construct  one  cont 
more  flagrant  misrepresentations.      The   instance  quoted  of    the 
between   France  uiid   Spain   is  fallacious,  because  it  took  place 
Orleans  and  not   Louis  XV  ruled  France,  and  the  interests  of  bha  tM 
were  diameLrically  opposed ;  the  policy  of  Spain,  moreover,  was 
not  by  Philip  V,  but  by  Elisabeth  Farnese  and  Alberoni.     On  th"? 
hand  Spaniard  and  Frenchman  fought  together  against  the  Austrii 
Italy  during  the  wars  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions,  and  again 
England  during  the  seven  yeais*  war  and  the  war  of  American  indepa 
dence  ;  with  the  one  exception  mentiont^d  France  and  Spain  did  not 
fight  against  each  other  until  the  revolution.   Indeed,  the  most  promii 
feature  in   European  relations  of  tiie   eighteenth   century  is  the  ol 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain  against  England.     The  relationshi 
between  the  kings  of  the  two  countries  may  have  been  no  closer  thaaJ 
the  seventeenth  century',  but  it  was  different  in  kind,  being  one  of  blfl 
not  one  of  marriage.   Again,  were  the  vBxionB  jioctet,  dc  fain ille no  menM 
to  English  prosperity  ?  and  if  they  were  a  menace  under  the  actual  oi 
cumstances,  what   might  they  not  have  been   had   France  and    8] 
retained  unimpaired  the  possessions  they  held  before  the  Spanish  su 
sion  wars '?     But  Mr.  Perkins  is  at  least  consistent,  and  practises  on] 
what  he  preaches.   '  The  history  of  the  century,'  he  says  (p.  iii),  '  natural] 
divides  itself  into  epochs,  any  one  of  which  can  be  stadieil  by  those 
so  desire,  without  any  necessary  reference  to  the  others,'  and  his 
researches  appear  to  have  stopped  short  at  the  close  of  the  regency. 
No  less  partial  is  the  estimate  of  Alberoni ;  be  is  charged  with 
a  dreamer  and  exhibiting  gross  incompetency.     The  whole  responsibilit 
for  the  war  with  France  is  thrown  upon  him,  on  the  ground  that  Phili| 
was  incapable  of  insisting  upon  any  measure  whatever,  as  if  his  wife  t 
liable  to  the  same  reproach.     It  is  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Perki 
view  of  Alberoni  that  he  never  once  quotes  Keene,  andreUes  almost  ex* 
sively  upon  the  reports  of  the  1' Vouch  ambassadors,  who  naturally  regon 
Alberoni  as  their  arch-enemy,  and  not  one  of  whom,  as  Noailles  confeai 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  aequaintetl  with  the  Spanish 
rOrCter  and  interests.     Mr.    Perkins's  admiration  is  reserved  for  Dul 
between  whom  and  All>eroui  he  considers  that  there  can  be  no  compatii 
The  abba's  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  and  subservience  to  EngUnd 
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defended  on  the  ground  that  the  subsequent  wars  with  England  cost 
France  her  foreign  empire,  an  argument  which  curiously  perverts  the  fact 
that  this  very  policy  of  Dubois  and  his  successors,  by  allowing  the  French 
navy  to  rot,  and  by  neglecting  Dupleix  and  La  Bounlonoais,  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  England's  success.  These  tu-e  a  few  instances  of 
Mr.  Perkins's  perversity  of  -view  ;  the  book  abounds  in  obiter  dicta  which 
call  for  confirmation  or  explanation,  and  receive  none.  We  are  told,  for 
iustancG,  that  '  religious  belief  was  defined  with  a  narrowniess  that  would 
have  been  extreme  in  the  age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  '  (p.  10),  Mr.  Perkins 
moreover  uses  constructions  to  w^hich  we  are  not  accustomed  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  presents  us  with  such  expressions  as  '  Louis  wrote 
Tallard  to  insist  that  England,'  tic.  (p.  267) ;  but  even  American  rules  of 
spelling  will  scarcely  justify  '  cardinal  del  Judice  '  or  *  CasaL' 

A.   F.   POLLABO.      ^M 

La  Fiji  d'jine  HocUtd.  Le  Due  de  Lauzuji  el  la  Caur  Intitiie  de  Louis  XV, 

Par  Gaston  Mauqras.     (Paris:  Plon.    1893.)  J 

The  froniispiece  of  this  handsoniie  volume  is  a  charming  portrait  of  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun  (as  he  afterwards  was  called)  at  an  age  which  may  even 
in  his  case  be  confidently  described  as  one  of  innocency.  In  other  respects 
the  book  oflfei-a  little  that  is  new,  in  spite  of  the  rather  pretentious  adilitional 
title  which,  like  one  of  Balzac's  or  M.  Zola's  novels,  it  wears  on  its  front, 
and  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  a  kind  of  contribution  to  the  social  , 
philosophy  of  history*  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  introductory  chapter  on  j 
the  condition  of  manners  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  such  strength  as  it  possesses  lies  in  its  anecdotage,  which  has  no  very 
original  fiavour.  M.  Maugras  has  a  theory  that  in  the  good  society  of  his 
favourite  age  the  license  permitted  to  speech  did  not  extend  to  gesture ; 
and  one  feels  disposed  to  trust  him  so  far.  The  favourite  amusements  of 
country  life  among  des  gain  de  tres  bonne  compagnie  ct  d'un  ton  excellent  | 
appear  to  have  included  practical  jokes  which  would  assuredly  have 
appeared  haxardoue  even  to  the  fancy  of  Theodore  Hook.  And,  from  a, 
compai-ative  point  of  view,  I  have  small  doubt  but  that  the  best  French 
society  of  the  period  was  not  very  appreciably  in  advance  of  the  best 
English,  which  Paris  and  Versailles  were  apt  to  welcome  iu  its  most 
dishevelled  specimens.  On  this  opinion  Lauzun's  *  Memoirs  '  offer  a 
sufficient  commentary,  inasmuch  as  he  was  intimate  with  the  worst  best 
society  in  both  countries. 

As  for  the  body  of  the  book,  its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  carry  on  the 
empty  story  of  Lauzun's  dissolute  life  tluring  its  least  interesting  peiiod, 
with  sucli  excursions,  digressions,  and  illustrations  as  the  editor  can  find 
occasion  for,  and  with  a  constant  powdering  of  his  text  from  the  inex- 
haustible handbooks  of  gossip  bearing  the  names  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
Madame  du  Dcffant,  aud  Horace  Walpole.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV, 
owing  (if  the  '  Monioirs  '  are  to  be  believed)  to  the  paradoxical  character 
of  Lauzun's  relations  with  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  owing  still  more 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mined  man,  the  variety  of  his  adventures 
becomes  extraordinary,  and  they  form  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  general 
history  of  his  age.  But  during  the  period  covered  by  the  volume  before 
UB,  they  merely  fonned  part  of  its  chronique  scandaleuse.    Even  in  those 
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portions  of  M.  Maograa'  narrative,  which  in  its  general  method 
(with  certain  differences)  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Doran,  Lauzun  is 
incidental  figure.  He  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  except  as  a  sympatheti- 
cally interostetl  previous  acquaintance,  with  the  rise  of  Madame  da  Barry, 
or  with  the  downfall  of  Choiseul  which  was  its  (no  doubt  indirect)  conse- 
quence ;  and  though  with  the  rest  of  society  he  helped  to  convert  the 
dismissed  minister's  exile  at  Chauteloup  into  a  defiance  to  the  court,  hia 
chief  pre-occupation  there  was  probably  the  'insupportable  effort'  madO" 
to  indnce  him  to  fall  in  love  with  his  wife.  And  least  of  all  had  he  a  con- 
scious share  in  those  anticipations  of  a  new  regime  to  which  mora 
incidental  passages  in  this  volume  than  can  here  be  noted  loudly  testify 

M.  Maugras  has  slightly  added  from  original  sources  to  Lauzun's 
account  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  independence  of  Corsica  by  its^ 
French  deliverers ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  exigencies  of  book-makiiig 
must  he  held  accountable  for  the  revival  of  the  disreputable  book,  some^ 
thing  like  the  half  of  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  present  volomeh 
Couoeming  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the 
de  Lauzun,  M,  Maugras  has  nothing  (so  far  as  I  can  obsen'e)  to 
the  arguments  urged  in  its  favour  by  M.  L,  Lucour  m  his  introduction  i* 
the  edition  of  1858,  and  he  has  not  oven  thought  it  worth  his  while  taj 
reproduce  these  arguments  with  the  same  completeness.  The  chief  among; 
them  appears  to  be  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  itself,  as  controU 
from  other  sourc-es.  1  am  unable  to  ofifer  an  opinion  worth  putting 
paper  with  regard  to  a  question  which  accepted  authorities  appear  to  have 
summtu-ily  decided.  A  characteristic  product  of  their  age  and  its  '  society ' 
these  '  Memoirs '  certainly  are,  with  their  very  strong  dash  of  Casanova, 
and  then"  ulmost  more  '  unsupportable  '  touch  of  Jean- Jacques  ;  with  the 
amalgam  of  the  grand  seigneur,  the  squire  of  dames  and  the  braggarl 
absolute,  from  wliich  those  who  vnW  may  extract  whatsoever  grains  oi 
gold  are  contained  ui  it.  For  my  part,  although  no  admirer  of  Lauxxm, 
I  prefer  his  '  Memoirs,'  of  which  he  is  at  al!  events  the  undisputed  herOp 
to  M.  Maugras*  attempt  to  present  him,  in  the  least  heroic  part  of  hi 
•career,  under  the  less  winning  aspect  of  a  type.  A.  W.  Wabd. 

Captain  Cook's  Journal  during  his  first  Voyage  round  the  World  madt 
in  TT.  M.  Bark  '  Endear f)Ur,^  1768-71.  A  literal  transcription  of  the 
original  MSS.  Edited  by  Captain  W.  J.  L.  Whabton,  R.N.,  F.R.S.i 
Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1898.) 

It  is  surely  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  just  as  we  have  been  cell 
brating  the  fourth  centenary  of  Columbus's  first  voyage,  we  should  recein 
Captain  Cook's  journal  of  his  first  voyage,  a  voyage  which,  more  perhaj 
than  any  other  except  that  of  Colnmbiis,  has  aflFected  the  history  of  thi 
%TOrld  and  the  destiny  of  nations.   It  is  curious  too  that  this  journal  sho»i 
now  be  published  for  the  first  time.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  voya 
It  copy  of  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who,  after  tha' 
manner   of  his  time,  and  for  the  handsome  honorarium  of  £'G,000,  hashed 
it,  mingled  it  with  a  similar  hash  of  the  journals  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sil 
Joseph)  Banks  and  of  Dr.  Solander,  and  so  produced  the  elaborate  qiuirt^ 
which  we  all  know.     It  is  only  now,  1*20  years  later,  that  it  has  be 
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li&ppily  suggiested  to  the  hjdrographer  of  the  adum-alty  to  bdiig  out  the 
real  thing,  the  actual  journal,  as  it  was  writteD  under  Cook's  direction, 
from  his  own  notes  and  corrected  by  his  owa  hand. 

Captain  Wharton  has  described  the  manuscripts  from  which  he  has  had 
to  work.  There  are,  he  tells  us,  three  copies  of  the  journal.  1.  A  copy' 
sent  home  to  the  admiralty  from  Batavia,  which  ends  abruptly  on  28  or 
in  civil  time  22  Oct.  1770,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  *  Endeavour ' 
at  that  port.  2.  The  copy  brought  to  the  admiralty  by  Cook  himself  on 
iua  return,  which  contains  the  whole  voyage.  The  entry  for  24  Oct. 
1770  nm3 :  '  In  the  p.m.  (tiiat  is,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd)  I  went 
up  to  Town  in  order  to  pot  on  board  the  first  Dutch  Bhip  that  sails,  a 
pacquet  for  the  Admiralty  containing  a  copy  of  my  Journal,  a  Chart  of  the 
South  Sea,  another  of  New  Zealand  and  one  of  the  East  Coast  of  New 
Holland.'  3-  A  copy  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen,  which  Captain 
Wharton  thinks  was  written  out  for  George  III,  'who  took  great  interest 
in  the  voyage.'  It  ends  on  10  Oct.  1770.  the  actual  day  of  reaching 
Batavia. 

The  history  of  these  copies^  is  interesting.    No.  1  Captain  Wharton 
Bapposes  to  have  been  appropriated  by  Sir  Philip  Stephens,  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty.     This  is  extremely  probable.    From  Pepys  to  Croker, 
it  was  the  pleasant  way  of  secretaries  of  the  admiralty  to  appropriate 
papers,  or — which  came  to  the  same  thing — to  take  them  home  to  read 
them  there  more  at  leisure,  and  forget  to  brmg  them  back.    In  this  way 
hundreds  of  important    documents  have   been  lost,  and  scores  have 
wandered  away  from  their  legitimate  abode,  to  be  caged  in  different  known 
-or  unknown  collections  throughout  the  kingdoio.    This  •  Stephens '  copy 
continued  in  Sir  Philip's  family  till  186B,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Cosens.    In  1890  it  was  again  sold  to  Mr.  John  Comer,  who,  as  an 
•enthusiastic  admirer  of  Captain  Cook,  determined  that  it  ought  to  be 
published.    Mr.  Comer  unfortunately  died  before  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  and  it  was  left  for  his  t^n  to  complete  them,  with 
the  result  that  the  journal  now  appears,  ably  edited,  and  beautifully  pruited. 
No.  2,  the  perfect  copy  brought  home  by  Cook,  is  now  again  in  the 
possession  of  the  admiralty, '  though  in  some  uneiplained  manner  it  was 
absent  for  some  years,  and  was  only  recovered  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W. 
Blakeney,  B.N.,'  who,  some  twenty  yeais  ago,  was  a  dvil  assistant  in  the 
hydrographic  oiSSce.    It  would  have  been  interesting  if  Captain  Wharton 
•could  have  gratified  our  natural  curiosity  as  to  where  the  manuscript  was 
•during  its  absence,  and  how  Mr.  Blakeney  retrieved  it.    Borrowed  and 
not  returned  is  the  probable  explanation  of  a  loss  that  was  fortunately 
■only  temporary. 

These  two  copies  are  both  in  the  handwriting  of  Bichard  Orton,  the 
ship's  clerk.  It  is  from  No.  1,  now  Mr.  Comer's,  that  the  book  has  been 
printed;  No.  2  "supplying  the  concluding  portion  after  28  Oct.  1770. 
*  No  autograph  journal  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  existence,  but  some  rough 
original  must  have  been  kept,  as  both  copies  bear  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  written  up  after  the  lapse  of  an  interval  after  the  events 
described.'  One  proof  is  that  whereas  Botany  Bay  was  at  first  called  by 
Cook  Stingray  Bay,  the  name  Botany  Bay  not  being  adopted  till  '  after 
Banks  had  examined  his  coUection  and  found  all  his  plants  new  to  science,' 
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\aA  1  ftad  3  aH  h  Boaar  Bar  from  die  first  mention.  The  proof  of 
fwcedeacg  is  u  dev.  'The  nuae  "Xev  Sooth  Wales"  was  not 
heaiLfml  visihoax  xmch  eonsidaatiaD,  and  appaicntlj  at  one  stage  Nev 
Wafes  vas  the  appeOaaon  fixed  span,  for  in  Itr.  Conies  eo^  it  is  bo 
caDed  tiaoazfaoax.  whoeas  she  ailmiral^j  eopr  has  "  New  South  Wales." 
It  wcoli  tfaeKfoce  seeaa  that  aboot  the  petiod  o£  the  discrepant  aoooontB, 
Mr.  CoDDcr's  copy  was  first  made^  and  ihat  Cook,  in  the  Admiralty  eapj, 
vhoch  for  this  pan  is  foIW,  revised  the  wordmg  a£  his  deeciiption  of  tibds 
WOT  eexaeal  poraon  of  the  Toyage.*  *  From  the  18th  to  the  19th  Aogoat, 
ITTOt,*  C^caxa  Whanon  says,  *  the  laagoage  in  llr.  Comer's  cojpj  of  the 
Joomai  is  qnxie  diilenan  finom  that  of  the  admiralty  and  the  Queen's, 
^«"g**  the  ocraRenees  are  the  same.  From  internal  evidenees  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Comer's  copy  was  at  this  poiod  the  first  written  i^ 
and  that  Cook  amended  the  phrases  in  the  other  &ir  copies.* 

The  interest  of  the  joomai  is  onqnestionahle,  hot  it  is  mamly  liteniy ; 
the  has  remain  as  we  haTe  known  them  in  the  pages  o£  Hawkesworth; 
or  rather,  as  Captain  Whanon  has  pointed  oot,  many  ol  the  facts  and 
ohscrvaiions  reeorded  by  Hawkesworth  are  not  mpntioned  fay  Cook ;  they 
are  the  contribotian  of  Banks  or  Solandcr.  Bot  as  a  matto-  of  style,  the 
aiu^ie  narratxre  of  Cook  is  by  mndi  s^erior  to  the  ponderoos  Terboaty 
of  Hawkeworth.  Captain  Wharton's  notes,  too,  are  jnst  what  they 
ahooU  be.  long  oioagh  and  not  too  long,  soflBciently  nnmeroos  bat  not 
toonnmeroos.  Chionepoint  aloneadifiereneeaf  (^imonmaybepoanble. 
The  traiscnption,  as  stated  on  the  title-page,  is  '  Utoal,'  or  rather  is 
mtended  to  be  literal;  for  no  homan  patienoe  or  care  eoold  compel  a 
modem  printer  to  follow  exactly  Mr.  Orton's  othographie  Tagaiies,  and 
from  the  extract  in  fMadmiU*  &cing  p^e  76  it  is  dear  titat  this  partienlar 
printer  has  not  done  so.  Mr.  Orton's  'Doetear,'  for  instance,  appears 
as  *  Doctor ;  *  and  a  word  that,  in  the  fcndmile,  appears  as  *  Contaeh  *  is 
printed  *  Con;act.*  It  may.  howeTer,  be  doubted  whether  to  attain  the 
relative  degree  of  sacoess  was  worth  the  tronble  that  it  most  have  cost.  The 
falling,  good  or  bad,  of  Cook  him^If  might  have  some  little  biographical 
inter«st.  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  blonders  of  an  obscure 
and  illiterate  clerk.  With  all  thdr  &ults.  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  volumes 
have  at  ka5t  the  merit  of  Moving  that  neither  Orton's  spelling  nor  his 
lavi^  use  of  capitals  was  recognised  in  1773.  J.  K.  L&ughtos. 

Thf  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.    By  Monxuke  Daxhx  Cojtwat. 
(New  York  Jt  London :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1892.) 

A  CL'Kiors  and  malignant  feite  follows  Thomas  Paine  in  the  persons  of 
his  biographers  First  of  all  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chalmers  (Francis 
Oldys),  who  made  almost  every  statement  au  opportimity  for  insinuation 
against  him,  and  last  of  all  he  has  been  championed  by  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway,  who  seems  to  identify  praise  of  his  hero  with  denunciation  of 
ererybody  else.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  method  is  more  likely  to 
damage  Paine's  character,  for  both  are  easy  of  detection,  while  an  indict- 
ment against  all  the  people  with  whom  he  fell  out  seems  even  more  unjusti- 
fiable than  an  indictment  against  Paine  himself.  The  pages  of  the  book 
read  aim  ost  like  a  sacrificial  procession  in  which  Mr.  Conway  leads  up  repu- 
tation after  reputation  to  sacrifice  before  the  shrine  of  his  idol.     Yet  had 
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Mr.  Conway  proved  or  even  investigated  his  charges  against  his  hero's 
contemponiries,  their  introduction  into  this  hiography  would'not  be  wholly 
unjustifiable.  But  into  serious  historical  investigation  he  seems  strangely 
unwilling  to  venture.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  references  to  the 
yoanger  Pitt.  The  more  vague  changes  may  be  passed  over.  Of  specific 
accusations  some  few  illustrations  may  be  given.  Pitt,  Mr.  Conway  tells 
as,  died  •  crushed  unfler  disclosures  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord  ^lelville.' 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  an  historical  work  the  blunder  as  to  the  date  of  Lord 
Melville's  impeachment,  which  took  place  after  and  not  before  Pitt's  death, 
would  be  serious  in  itself.  The  vote  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  impeachment  in  the  Lords  were  two  diflferont  matters.  Here  it 
is  of  importance  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  assertion  that  the 
disclosures  were  in  some  sense  the  cause  of  Pitt's  death.  What  dis- 
closures ?  From  the  language  of  the  paragraph  one  would  imagine  that 
Pitt  himself  was  implicated  and  proved  to  be  implicated  in  criminal 
dishonesty  and  died  heartbroken  at  the  dishonour  with  which  he  was 
covered.  On  the  contrary,  Melville  was  censured  for  gi-oss  irreg^darities 
and  on  a  charge  of  malversation,  of  which,  however,  he  was  acquitted  on 
impeachment  by  large  majorities ;  while  Pitt,  grieved  though  he  was  at 
the  vote  of  censure  on  his  friend  for  action  in  a  department  with  which  he 
personally  had  nothing  to  do,  died  from  the  progress  of  a  weU-ascertained 
physical  disorder  aggravated  by  his  terrible  anxiety  and  unreinittUig  toil 
on  behalf  of  his  country.  In  another  passage  we  meet  the  statement 
that  in  his  budget  of  1792  •  Pitt  was  suspected  of  stealing  Paine's  thunder.' 
This  enigmatical  utterance  means  that  Paine  himself  accused  Pitt  of 
copying  his  budget  scheme  from  a  book  of  his  own  which  was  not 
published  at  the  time.  This  trifling  obstacle  Paine  explains  away  by 
pointing  out  that  the  work  in  question  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Chapman, 
the  printer  for  George  Chalmers,  who  was  a  government  employ«5.  It 
seems  incredible  that  before  his  reiteration  of  this  assertion  Mr.  Conway 
should  not  have  compared  Paine's  belated  pamphlet  with  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme. 
But  it  is  equally  incredible  that  after  such  a  comparison  any  one  should 
have,  as  it  were,  backed  the  bill.  These  will  serve  as  instances  of  the 
accusation  levelled  against  Pitt,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Conway  deems  justification  for  advancing  them. 
Equal  illustrations  of  looseness,  inaccuracy,  and  credulity  are  afforded 
by  the  references  to  Burke,  but  there  is  one  which  for  collective  abuse  stands 
alone,  ^fr.  Conway  informs  ua  that,  *  near  the  end  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  Burke  brought  in  a  bill  which  provided  that  a  pension  or 
annuity  might  be  given  without  name,  if  under  oath  that  it  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Burke's  pension  had 
been  taken  out  under  the  name  of  another  man ;  but,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  it,  the  real  pensioner  had  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
mortgagee.'  This  does  not  refer  to  the  pension  taken  on  retirement,  but 
to  one  which  Paine  chose  to  allege  that  Burke  took  in  this  tortuous  manner. 
Of  the  truth  of  his  admittedly  hearsay  tale  even  Paine  does  not  attempt  to 
oflfer  any  endence.  Few  statesmen  can  have  passed  through  public  life 
without  encountering  charges  as  scurrilous  and  as  discredited  as  this. 
Curious  as  are  Paine's  public  ethics,  Mr.  Conway  improves  on  bis  master. 
He  adds:  'This  disclosure,  though  not  disproved,  is  passed  over  silently  by 


most  historians.  Nevertheless,  it  was  probably  that  which  ended  Burke't 
parliamentary  career.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  he  retired 
with  an  accumiilation  of  pensions,  given  at  the  king's  request,  amonntin; 
to  3,700/.  per  annum.  His  reputation  had  been  built  up  on  his  supposed 
energy  in  favour  of  economy.  The  secret  and  illegal  pension  (1,500/.) 
C£i8t  light  on  his  sudden  coalition  with  Lord  North,  whom  he  once  propoaej 
to  impeach  as  a  traitor.'  Of  the  five  statements  contained  in  this  re- 
markable paragraph  one  alone  is  true,  and  that  might  be  amended,  li 
might  read,  for  instance,  as  follows :  *  This  accusation^  made  withoot 
either  proof  or  show  of  probability,  is  passed  over  by  most  historians.' 
With  regard  to  the  rest,  the  causes  of  Burke's  retirement  are  too  well 
knowni  to  require  restatement;  his  age  in  1794  was  not  sixty-two; 
his  reputation  had  a  somewhat  wider  basis  than  his  critic  thinks; 
lastly,  neither  the  calumny  nor  the  insmuation  based  on  it  is  supported 
by  any  evidence.  Surely  Mr,  Conway  knows  that  a  charge  such  as  thii 
must  be  proved  to  the  very  hilt  and  substantiated  in  every  detail.  InU> 
the  further  charges  against  these  and  other  public  men  wo  cannot  enter. 
The  examples  given  of  the  method  chosen  and  approved  by  the  author 
will  satisfy  most  readers,  save  the  few  who  are  anxious  to  gauge  the 
extent  to  which  his  prejudices  carry  him.  These  few  must  be  referred  to 
the  book,  which  for  reckless  mud-slinging  is  probably  unexcelled. 

Mr.  Conway  has  not  given  us  a  piece  of  genuine  critical  study  on 
Paine's  philosophy  and  position ;  nor  has  he  supplied  his  readers  with 
the  moans  of  estimating  his  character  and  his  relations  with  his  contem 
poraries,  for  the  simple  reason  that  everything  that  Paine  says  is  assunml 
to  be  true,  and  every  one  who  opposed  him  is  assumed  to  be  ^sacked.  What 
he  has  done  is  to  print  a  good  many  of  Paine's  letters,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  importance,  and  to  supplement  them  with  several  ne 
facts  about  Paine's  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  that,  for  reasons  indicated 
above,  his  readers  cannot  place  the  invariable  rciUance  on  these  which  they 
might  wish-  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Mr,  Conway's  own 
aim  is  the  reinstatement  of  Pauie  in  his  position  of  historical  importance. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  would  have  been 
more  successful  had  he  been  more  moderate  in  his  claims  and  less  of  a 
partisan  in  the  method  in  which  he  tries  to  enforce  them.  That  Paine  htU 
a  great  iniluence  none  can  doubt,  that  he  was  honest  in  intention  ought  n 
to  be  called  in  question  ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  letters  and  sayings  recorde< 
in  these  volumes  only  serves  to  endorse  the  opinion  which  the  study  of  hi 
works  raises,  that  he  would  have  been  greater  and  of  more  importance  but  fo« 
two  defects — conceit  and  the  lack  of  that  historical  sense  of  fitness  whid) 
distinguishes  the  statesman  from  the  politician.        E.  C.  K.  Gonner. 

Le  Gulte  de  la  Ration  et  de  I'^tre  Suprdme.   Par  F.  A.  Aulard.   (Paria 

Alcan.     1892.  J 
Etudes  et  Leqons  sur  la  Rivoluiion  Franqaise.   Par  F.  A.  Aulabo.   (Paris  5 

Alcan.     180.S.) 

W^HAT  account  is  the  historian  to  give  of  two  strange  attempts  to  found  i 
new  rehgion  in  France  in  1793  and  1794  ?  Are  they  to  be  referred  to  tb 
wild  aberrations  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  which  took  no  account  01 
past  Of  future,  of  expediency  or  inexpediency  ?     Were  they  the  result 
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certain  well-defined  tendencies  of  thought,  flooring  in  one  case  from  Diderot 
and  the  encyclopedists,  in  the  other  from  Rousseau  and  the  sentimental 
deists?  Or  was  the  chief  factor  in  these  two  raovemeuts  political 
antagonism  against  the  clergy,  which  was  in  turn  the  consequence  of  the 
great  Avar?  Or  are  none  of  these  hj'potheses  exclusively  true?  Was 
the  gospel  according  to  Chaumette  partly  referable  to  the  encyclope<lia, 
partly  to  the  lust  after  clmrcli  plate,  partly  to  a  bght-headed  wish  to  be 
piquant,  partly  to  the  political  desire  to  play  an  ultra-revolutionary  card, 
partly  to  the  patriotic  feeling  that  the  clergj'  were  traitors,  agents  of  Pitt 
and  of  Coburg,  whether  they  lived  in  the  Ardeche  or  the  Section  Filles 
St.  Thomas,  the  Quartier  St.  Gene\ieve  or  the  Bocage  ? 

M.  Aulard  is  a  revolutionary  pohticiaji  and  a  skilled  and  learned 
searcher  of  archives.  WTiile  his  facts  are  always  interesting  and  generally 
new,  his  theories  should  always  be  received  with  caution.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the  first  he  has 
explored  a  number  of  departmental  and  municipal  archives,  especially 
those  of  the  south-west,  where  the  religion  of  reason  was  enforced  with 
the  greatest  violence,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  is 
scholarly  and  constitutes  a  material  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
period.  M.  Anhirxl,  however,  does  not  content  himself  with  stating  facts. 
An  admirer  of  the  French  revolution  and  all  its  works,  he  has  a  theory 
which  is  highly  favourable  to  all  parties  concerned.  '  I  hope,'  he  writes, 
'  that  this  hiijtorieal  essay  will  show  in  the  worship  of  reason  and  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  not  only  a  philosophical  and  religious  attempt,  without 
root  in  the  past  of  France,  and  without  connexion  with  events,  but  a 
necessary,  nay  a  political  consequence  of  the  state  of  war,  into  which  the 
revolution  had  been  thrown  by  the  resistance  of  the  aiiciefi  regime  against 
the  new  Spirit*  Do  M.  Aulard'a  own  facts  establish  this  thesis  ?  In  the 
first  place  he  admits  that  the  '  dechristianisation  '  in  Paris  had  been  for 
the  populace  ordy  un  acte  de  gaviineri^,  which  soon  palled  when  it  was 
found  to  involve  heavy  atheistic  lectures  at  the  sectious.  Then  he  admits 
that  the  Convention  disliked  it,  that  not  more  than  half  the  eonventionala 
could  be  induced  to  attend  the  feast  of  reason,  that  the  two  committees 
deplored  it,  and  that  the  committee  of  general  security  actually  arrested 
the  deputies  of  Mennecy,  who  came,  armed  with  church  plate,  to  abjure 
their  superstitions  in  the  capital  ;  in  other  words  that  the  cult  of  reason 
was  discountenanced  by  all  the  men  who  were  guiduig  the  course  of  affairs 
and  organising  resistance  to  the  foreigner.  M.  Aulard  indeed  points  out 
— and  the  observation  is  valuable — that  the  movement  against  Christianity 
was  more  serious  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  south-west  where 
Catholicism  was  strong.  Wa  think,  however,  that  he  oversteps  the  limits 
of  his  own  evidence  in  holding  that  the  movement  arose  from  a  sense 
that  the  priest  was  politically  dangerous.  No  doubt  political  motives  were 
operative,  but  the  decree  of  Fouch6  at  Nevers  and  that  of  Dartigoeyte  and 
Cavaignac  in  the  department  of  Gers  lay  no  particular  stress  on  the 
political  misdoings  of  the  priest,  the  '  Journal  of  Chanteau  '  is  philosophical 
rather  than  opportunist,  and  Monestier,  ex -priest  and  commissary  of  the 
convention  at  Pau,  enlarges  rather  on  the  follies  than  on  the  dangers  of 
(Catholicism.  We  are  inclined  then  to  think  from  a  study  of  M.  Aulard's 
own  facts  that  the  movement  was  not  all  so  simple  as  he  thinks.    That 
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the  priest  was  under  suspicion  as  a  reactiouary  was  no  doubt  true,  bi 
a  certain  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  speculative  atheism  and  deism 
the  times,  to  the  caprice  of  melancholic  or  boisterous  people,  whose  heat 
were  turned  by  the  possession  of  power,  and  somethmg  too  to  the  vulgi 
luat  after  church  plate,  and  the  delights  of  mere  iconoclasm. 

M.  Aulard'8  '  Etudes  et  Lemons '  are  lectures  which  he  delivered 
ProfoBsor  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  at  the  Faculty  des  Lett 
of  Paris.  The  lectures  (with  the  exception  of  the  inaugural  lecture  on  th 
bibliography  of  the  subject)  deal  with  a  number  of  special  points,  and  as 
ba»ed  upon  original  research  at  the  archives.  In  all  of  them  M.  Aulas 
displays  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  hterature  of  the  period,  in  thpfl 
of  them  he  makes  important  contributions  to  general  history.  In  Lcctni 
IV  (Lb  Club  des  Jacobins  sous  la  Monarohie)  M.  Aulard  demonstrate 
that  the  society  was  monarchical  though  liberal  right  up  to  Septeml 
17t>'2.  In  Lecture  VII  (Les  Comptes  de  Danton)  he  attempts,  and  th 
attempt  is  successful,  to  vindicate  Danton  from  Madame  Roland's  accu: 
tion  that  he  never  sent  in  his  accounts  to  the  convention.  The  facts  of  th 
matter  seem  to  be  as  follows.  On  28  Aug.  1792  the  assembly  decri 
(1)  that  one  million  for  extraordinary  expenses,  (2)  that  one  million  I 
secret  expenses  should  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  council.  On  SSepi 
the  executive  council  decrees  that  as  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has 
sufficient  aura  at  his  disposal  already,  the  two  million  should  be 
equal  shares  of  400,000  to  the  five  other  ministers.  Danton  re; 
6  Oct.,  and  on  that  day  Cambon  stated  that  408,882  livrea  had 
already  spent,  and  that  of  these  Dantou  had  spent  300,000,  and  Daxxiod 
admits  that  lie  has  spent  this  sum,  200,000  in  secret,  and  near  100,000_ 
in  extraordinary  expenses.  Did  Danton  ever  account  for  this  th: 
hundred  thousand  ?  Did  he  really  spend  all  of  it  ?  M.  Aulard's  answ 
is  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  he  has  discovered  Dauton's  acco 
submitted  to  the  convention  t>  Oct.  of  the  amount  spent  by  him  und 
the  heading  of  extraordinary  expenses,  from  which  it  appears  that  out 
the  100,000  livres  he  has  spent  68,684,  leaving  a  balance  of  i51,816. 
the  second  place  he  has  discovered  a  letter  ^vritteu  on  7  Nov.  1792  h, 
four  members  of  the  executive  council  to  the  president  of  the  conveutioi 
from  which  it  appears  (1)  that  Danton  submitted  a  detailed  account  txt 
only  of  his  extraordinary  but  of  his  secret  expenses  to  the  provisioni 
executive  committee  on  6  Oct. ;  (2)  that  after  a  report  of  each  of  tbi 
ministers  it  was  determined  not  to  enter  the  accounts  of  the  aecci 
expenses  on  the  register  of  the  council.  This  last  fact  completely  expUua 
the  Girondin  legend.  Roland  had  not  attended  the  council  when  till 
accounts  were  submitted  to  it,  but  he  had  searched  the  registers  of  th 
council  and  found  nothing.  He  concluded  that  no  accoants  had  beefl 
submitted  at  all,  and  that  Danton' s  story  was  a  political  figment.  S 
Aulard  goes  on  to  show  that  Danton  probably  did  not  spend  more  thai 
233,}174  li%Tes,  68,084  under  the  head  of  extraordinary  and  164,090  livr^ 
under  the  head  of  secret  expenditure,  most  of  which  went  to  pay  the  fifty 
four  coramiBsioners  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces.  Only  one  dou 
occurs  to  us  concerning  these  calculations.  Cambon,  speaking  on  10  Oc 
Bays  that  Roland  had  spent  23,000  li\Tes  in  'extraordinary  ex))en5ea( 
Roland,  sending  in  his  accounts  on  19  Oct.  1792,  declares  that  he  has  spen 
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18,426  in  extraordinary'  and  51,200  in  secret  expenses.  M.  Aulard,  adding 
Lhe  last-named  sums  to  the  siiuis  spent  by  Servau  and  Clavi6re  before  10 
Oct.,  is  able  to  diminish  Danton's  share  of  the  408,yH2  livres  considerably. 
put  does  not  this  assume  that  Roland  spent  nothiug  between  the  10th 
and  the  19th  ?  However,  this  is  au  miimportant  point,  and  does  not 
^Tibetan tially  affect  the  conclusion. 

In  Lecture  IX  (Les  Besponsabilites  de  C»mot)  M.  Aulard  holds  that 
Camot  must  be  held  fully  responsible  Math  Robespierre  for  the  measures 
of  the  Terror.  He  not  only  signs  but  writes  the  decree  of  9  Sept.  1793, 
'condemning  Generals  Leigonyer  and  Qu6tineau  ;  he  signs  the  decree  for 
the  urrest  of  Danton,  though  two  members  of  the  committee  refused  to 
do  BO :  he  with  seven  others  signs  the  decree  for  the  arrest  of  Lucile 
Pesmoulins ;  his  name  appears  in  the  decree  for  the  arrest  of  Chaumette, 
md  he  contributes  to  send  Victor  de  BrogUe  to  the  scaffold.  Of  the  other 
lectures,  Lecture  X  (Une  Gazette  Militaire  de  I'an  II),  describing  La 
Soiric  dii  Camp,  an  official  journal  started  by  Carnot  for  the  use  of  the 
srmy,  and  Lecture  XI  (La  Presse  officieuse  hous  la  Terreur)  strike  us  as 
the  meet  novel  and  interesting.  It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  timidity 
ci  the  great  committee  that  it  was  not  only  afraid  openly  to  encourage  its 
own  official  paper,  but  actually  ordered  it  to  change  it;^  name  from  the 
Fenille  de  Saint  Public  to  something  less  compromising.  In  conclusion 
we  venture  very  humbly  to  offer  two  criticisms.  They  concern  M, 
Aulard's  particular  star  Danton  and  Lecture  VIII  (La  Statue  de  Danton). 
M.  Aulard  says  :  II  aval t  fait  lout  le  possible  pour  privenir  les  massacres. 
Oaght  not  so  startling  a  statement  to  have  been  supported  by  some 
evidence  ?  Again  he  disposes  indignantly  of  the  charge  that  Danton  was 
ever  in  the  pay  of  the  court.  These  accusations  are  the  cancans  pos- 
thitmes  de  Mirabeau,  de  Mtite.  Holandy  de  Brtitsot,  de  la  Fayette.  We 
submit  that  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  weighty  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  geature.  Putting  aside  Moleville,  who  was,  however,  in  an  excellent 
position  for  knowing  the  destination  of  the  smna  expended  by  the  court, 
we  have  Mirabeau'a  allusion  on  10  March  1791  (' Cor respon dance  de 
Mirabeau  et  la  Marck/  iii.  82)  to  the  trente  miUe  licres  de  JJmUon,  which 
requires  no  little  refutation.  Further,  Dr.  Robinet 's  evideuct  that  Danton's 
private  fortune  did  not  vary  much  during  the  revolution  ia  quite  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  he  took  the  money  of  the  court  and  spent  it  in 
furthering  his  own  projects.     This  we  suspect  to  have  been  the  case. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 


k 


Documents  relatiiuj  to  Ireland,  1795-1804.     Edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert. 
(Dublin  :  Joseph  Dollard.     1893.) 

Kb.  Gii^kut  has  done  so  much  in  the  past  for  Irish  history  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  express  oneself  fi-eely  in  regard  to  the  present  volume.  Setting 
aside  two  documents  of  no  value  whatever,  and  only  published  apparently 
because  they  are  in  Mr,  Gilbert's  possession,  the  volume  consists  of, 
(1)  an  official  account  of  the  money  expended  by  the  treasury  in  detecting 
treasonable  conspiracies  from  *21  Aug.  1797  to  28  March  1804  ;  (2)  some 
extracts  from  the  Pelham  correspondence  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  (8)  extracts  from  what  Mr.  Gilbert  sti-angely  describes  as  '  Papers 
W.  J.  Mac  Neven,  New  York,  1807,'  but  wliich  U  nothing  more  or 
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less  than  a  rfprint  with  omissions  of  Mac  Neven's  well-known 
of  Irish  Histon'.'     Of  the  account  of  secret  service  money,  the  inl 
of  which  haa  already  been  exhansted  by  Madden,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  Mr.  ] 
patrick,it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  if  it  was  worth  printing,  it  was  cei 
worth   editing.     Properly  edited,  it   might   have  formed  a  useful 
mentary  on  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  it  st 
it  has  neither  interest  nor  value.     The  extracts  from  the  Pelham  pa| 
on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  to  make  us  wish  that  the  volume  had] 
devoted  entirely  to  a  large  selection  from  them.     Pelham  was 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  from  1795  to  1798,  and  his  correspondenc 
that  period  and  subsequently  is  both  unusually  copious  and  impoi 
If  variety  was  wanted,  we  should  have  been  grateful  for  some  of  Bt 
Percy's  letters  to  his  wife  during  the  rebellion,  which  possess  a  dia 
literary  as  well  as  an  historical  value.    It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  pr 
against  Mr.  Gilbert's  fancy  for  limited  editions  on  superfine  paper, 
is  to  br>  hoped  that  in  subsequent  volumes  of  his  *  Historic  Literatul 
Ireland '  he  will  show  as  much  regard  for  what  he  prints  as  for  hoi 
prints  it.  R.  Dui 
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History  of  the  United  StaUs,  1801-1817.    By  Henry  Ad.\ms. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1891 

The  sixteen  years  with  which  Mr.  Adams  deals  are  those  of  Jefferson's 
Madison's  administrations.    There  is  much  of  his  work  which  is  pole: 
and  polemical  in  matters  where  an  ordinary  critic  follows  the  aulb 
with  some  dilTiculty.    Most  of  it  deals  with  that  duel  of 
interests   fought  l)etween  Napoleon  and   successive  English 
duel  in   which  each  combatant  strove  alternately  to   make 
States  an  ally  and   a  victim.     At  every  point  one  is  met 
question.s  of  principle  which  lie  rather  in  the  province  of  the  internatii 
lawyer  than  of  the  historian,  and  by  questions  of  detail  where  the  wril 
accuracy  could  only  be  te8te<l  by  a  minute  study  of  original  documc 
Mr.  Adams   is  too  earnest    and    convinced  a   patriot    to    maintain 
Attitude  of  nevere  impartiality  in  dealing  with  such  questions.     Thei 
a  slight  tendency  tbrougliout  to  assanie  that  there   is  a  certain  pi 
facie  case  in  favour  of  his  own  country.     He  is  somewhat  apt  to  1 
arrogance  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  English  public  men  as  normal 
typical,  while  the  like  failings  when  shown  by  Americans  are  insl 
individual   depravity.     He  quotes   the   reckless  and   shallow  sa; 
irresponsible  English  newspapers,  as  though  they  were  a  fair  ex] 
of  English  pmblic  opinion.     How  would  it  be  with  the  Unite<l 
like  measure  were  meted  out  to  them  ?     Indeed  Mr.  Adams  is  some 
perilously  fond  of  that  method  of  treatment  which  personifies  commmn 
ties  and  critici/.es  them  accordingly.    Amenca  and  England  are  spofc 
as  if  they  had   the  fixed  attributes  and   the  moral  responsibihtiei 
individuals.     Yet  if  Mr.  Adams's  prepossessions  are  sometimes  a  little 
manifest,  they  are  hardly  in  excess  of  what  was  needful  to  insure  a  vi 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  his  subject.     They  may  colour  his 
elusions,  they  never  leatl  to  any  suppression  or  distortion  of  his  premi 
Moreover  if  there  is  something  of  a  tendency  to  deify  '  America.*  t, 
is  very  Uttle  of  undue  leniency   to  individual  Americans.      Thero 
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throughout  Mr.  Adams's  work  a  refreshing  freedom  from  vague  panegyric. 
Indeed  his  ivhole  tone  is  singularly  restrained  and  critical.  There  are 
indeed  times  when  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Adams's  subject  fails  to  rouse 
much  interest,  and  when  that,  couple<l  with  his  obvious  anxiety  to  present 
the  whole  question  completely  and  exhaustively  with  all  its  limitations, 
leads  to  something  very  close  akin  to  dulness. 

On  the  other  hand  when  a  character  or  episode  happens  to  interest 
Mr.  Ad&ms,  few  writers  can  deal  with  it  more  graphically  and  effectively. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  episode  hes  a  httle  off  the  main  track  of  the  narrative^ 
and  one  has  to  forgive  the  discursiveness  of  the  narrative  for  its  intrinsid 
merits  Such  is  the  story  of  the  revolt  and  overthrow  of  Toussaint 
L'Onverture,  with  its  admirable  parallel  between  the  revolutionary  despot  of 
Hayti  and  the  revolutionary  de«pot  of  France.  Nothing  again  could  be 
better  told  than  the  dispute  in  the  Bonaparte  family  over  the  sale  of 
Looisiana,  Napoleon  raging  and  Houndering  in  his  bath,  Joseph  with 
saturated  dress  clothes,  and  Lucieu  (in  delightful  parody  of  eighteenth- 
century  pedantry)  declaiming  quos  ego,  sed  motos,  while  the  terrified  valet 
cowered  on  the  floor,  believing  that  he  was  looking  on  at  a  fratricidal 
tragedy  which  would  end  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Mr.  Adams  again  is 
fully  as  effective  in  his  description  of  Burr's  conspiracy  and  of  his  accomplice 
and  dupe,  that  delightful  Irishman  Blennerhassett,  who  explained  to  his 
gardener  that  Burr  was  to  be  king  of  Mexico,  and  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  *  the  divine  Theodosia,'  while  her  husband  Allatun  was  not 
to  be  content  with  the  crown  of  a  prince  consort,  but  in  his  own  words 
'to  weAr  one  by  a  better  title,  by  his  deeds  in  cooncil  and  in  field.' 

These  are  episodes.     The  main  burden  really  of  Mr.  Adams's  book  is 

the  developement  and  triumph  of  democracy,  the  transition   from   the 

United  States  of  Washington  and  Adams  to  the  United  Stales  of  Andrew 

,  Jackson.     Mr.  Adams  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his 

I  sympathies  are  with    the   democrats.      At  t^e  same   time   no   previous 

writer  has  brought  out  so  fully  the  causes  of  that  which  is  on  the  surface 

I  almost  inexplicable,  the  total  collapse  of  federalism.     The  federal  party 

I  "was  strong,  far  stronger  than  its  opponent,  in  the  political  ability  of  its 

;  individual  members.     It  shone  with  the  reflected  glory  of  Washington's 

name  and  of  Hamilton's  great  financial  fiiiccess.   The  sympathy  of  Jefferson 

with  revolutionary  France  had  discredited  him  with  that  vory  party  whose 

!  sobriety  and  innate  conservatism  had  made  independence  possible,  the 

yeomen  and  traders  of  New  England.   Yet  almost  as  soon  as  Washington 

had  left  the  scene  the  edifice  of  federalism  showed  symptoms  of  decay, 

and  within  four  years  it  was  in  ruins.     Personal  causes  no  doubt  counted 

for  much.     Adams  and  Pickering  were  men  fitted  to  mould  the  poHlical 

creed  of  a  community  ;  they  were  neither  of  them  men  fitted  to  give  elTect 

to  that  creed  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of   party  politics.      If  the 

nncompromising  man  is  to  be  a  power  in  political  life,  it  nmst  be  clear  to 

all  that  he  is  sacrificing  party  to  principle  and  not  to  egotism,  and  that 

I  waa  never  quite  clear  in  tlie  case  of  Adams  or  Pickering.     The  same  was 

true,  though  m  a  leas  degree,  of  Hamilton.     He,  indeed,  would  have 

saved  his  party  from  their  most  fatal  error,  their  support  of  Burr  agamst 

Jefferson  for  the  presidency.     The  men  who  tried  that  manoeuvre  could 

never  again  with  any  effect   stand   before  the  world   as   champions  of 
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political  morality.    The  attempt  was  a  clumsy  imitation  of  what 
most  censured  in  their  eiiemieB. 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  brings  out  other  features  of  the  conflict, 
from  the  personal  character  and  tactics  of  individual  politicians, 
shows  how  the  federalist  party  was  wholly  incapable  of  reading  the 
of  the  times.      The  Jeftersonians'  dreams  of  the  future  may  have 
va{jue  and  in  many  ways  unreal,  the  langua<^e  in  which  they  found  ex 
sion  may  have  been  bombastic.     Yet  underlying  them  were  truths  w 
ignored  in  the  pessimistic  jeremiads  of  otherwise  intelligent  fede; 
Of  these  Mr.  Adams  quotes  (p.  225)  a  good  specimen  from  a  speech 
by  Theodore   Dwitrht  at  Newhaven.     '  We  have  now  reached  the 
Bnmmation  of  democratic  blessedncHs.     We  have  a  country  govern 
blockheads  and  knaves ;  the  ties  of  marriage  with  its  felicities  are  se 
and  destroyed ;  our  wives  and  daughters  are  thrown  into  the  stews ; 
children  are  cast  into  the  world  from  the  breast  and  forgotten ;  filial 
is  extinguished,  and  our  surnames,  the  only  mark  of  distinction  am<n 
families,  are  abolished.   Can  the  imagination  paint  anything  more  drei 
on  this  side  hell  ?  '     Such  were  the  imaginings  of  federalism  ;  what 
actually  saw  was  a  well-ordered  peaceful  community  where  life 
property  were   safe,  and  where  material   prosperity  was  advancing 
leaps  and  bounds.     Can  we  wonder  if  a  party  which  thus  shut  its 
and  forced  itself  into  a  fool's  inferno,  lost  all  hold  of  popular  sympat 
Not   that   there  was  not  an  element  of  truth,  strangely  distorted 
form,  underlying  these  prophecies.     The  disease  was  suppressed,  no 
the  federalists  imagined  acute,  hut  it  was  there.     .Jefferson  was 
imdermining  the  foundations  of  domestic  life  and  social  morality ;  he 
giving  the  nation  its  first  impulse  on  a  downward  coui-se  of  polil 
con-uption.    Moreover,  if  the  federal  party  passed  away,  federal  prin 
largely  lived  on,  embodie<l  in  the  policy  of  the  democrats.    Mr.  Adams 
pointed  out  very  clearly  and  fairly  how  great  a  change  came  over  ti 
views  of  Jefferson  as  to  the  powers  of  the  central  government.    Tl 
transfonnation   of  Madison   from    the   moderate  and   cautious   alia 
Hamilton  to  the  moderate  and  cautious  supporter  of  Jefferson  is  indS 
the  outward  symbol  of  a  process  w^hich  was  largely  at  work.    Much  of  ti 
constructive  federalist  creed  was  absorbed  into  the  common  political 
of  the  nation.     Mr.  Adams,  too,  brings  out  fully  the  inestimable 
requited  services  of  Albert  Gjillatin  to  the  democratic  party.   He  bel 
to  that  class  of  politicians  who  can  make  full  use  of  party  orj 
without  subscribing  to  the  extravagances  of  a  party  creed  or  en 
themselves  in  the  discreditable  incidents  of  party  war£&re.    His  m 
finance  was  a  needful  condition  of  all  that  was  best  and  aU  that  was 
popular  in  Jefferson's  athninistration. 

Mr.  Adams  also  shows  how  a  counter-process  was  going  on  ;  howl 
the  days  of  the  Hartford  convention  New  England,  the  home  and  sh 
federalism,  trembled  on  the  verge  of  secession  ;  how  federalist  le 
cast  aside  all  those  general  principles  whereon  their  creed  was  based* 
became  by  a  strange  inversion  of  parts  the  champions  of  state  rights 
a  strong  central  government  wielded  by  Jefferson's  successors.     The  ii 
sisteney  of  their  attitude  contributed  even  less  to  their  downfall 
lack  ol  patriotism.    To  embarrass  a  government  that  finds  itself 
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lac«  with  an  external  foe  is  the  one  crliue  which  m  the  long  niu  hrmgs 
its  own  inevitable  punishment,  and  for  which  public  opinion  gives  no 
absolution.  The  feJeralistM  were  even  more  guilty  of  it  in  1814  than 
Jefiierson  and  the  democratic  sympathisers  with  France  had  been  sixteen 
years  earUer. 

On  one  point  most   impartial  critics  will  probably  think  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  somewhat  biassed  by  party  loyalty.     The  JeflFersoniau 
tradition  has  aflected  him,  as  the  attractive  personality  of  Jefferson  a&cted 
contemporaries,  and  has  strangely  clouded  his  judgment  on  a  most  note- 
worthy and  typical  incident  in  Jefi'eraou's  career.     In  1798  a  disreputable 
hack  writer,  one  James  Thompson  Callender,  of  Scotch  extraction,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  attacking  the  federalists.     He  web  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  libel.     When   the  democrats   came  in  he  asked  for  his  reward,  a 
government  office,  and  was  refused.    Thereupon  he  published  a  string  of 
charges  against  Jeflerson's  private  life  and  moral  character,  some  false, 
nearly  all  exaggerated.     One  statement,  however,  was  neither  ;  Callender 
announced  that  Jeii'erson  had  paid  him  for  writing  the  libellous  pamphlet 
and  had  supplied  him  with  material  for  it.     Jefferson  at  once  put  forth  a 
disclaimer.     *  No  man,'  he  wrote,  '  wished  more  to  see  hia  (Cailender'a) 
pen  stopped.'     Thereupon  Callender  produced  a  letter  from  Jefferson  in 
which  he  had  said,  '  I  thank  you  for  the  proof  sheets  you  enclose  iitc ; 
such  papers  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  best  effects.'     This,  according  to 
Mr.  Adams,  was  merely  an  instance  of  Jefferson's  '  kimlly  prevaricaticui,* 
*  To  tell  Callender  that  his  book  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  best  ef'ect 
was  a  way  of  hinting  that  it  might  do  harm.'     In  other  words  Jeflerson 
wrote  and  spoke  not  English  but   Jeti'ersonese,  a  topsy-turvy  language 
sncb  as  Ahce  may  have  heard  behmd  the  looking-glass.    Surely  Mr. 
Adams  must  see  that  to  take  this  line  of  defence  is  admitting  that  his  hern 
is  no  longer  to  be  judged  as  a  responsible  being,  amenable  to  the  ordiiuiry 
laws  of   human   conduct.      Mr.    Adams    seems   to   think  it  hard   that 
Jefferson's  error  brought  in  a  very  modified  form  its  appointed  penalty. 
'It  annoyed  and  mortified  him  more  than  coarser  men  could  understand 
to  feel  in  tbe  midst  of  his  utmost  popularity  that  large  numbers  of  liis 
worthiest   fellow  citizens,  whose    respect    he    knew  himself  to  deserve, 
despised  him  as  they  did  the  vermin  they  trod  upon.'     Moat  persons  will 
think  that  *  kindly  prevarication  '  only  met  with  a  small  share  of  its  ap- 
pointed penalty,  anil  that  a  state  of  things  where  a  leathng  politician  could 
hire  a  bravo  of  the  pen  such  as  Callender  and  then  disclaim  him,  without 
any  loss  of  public  confidence  or  esteem,  would  be  neither  a  wholesome  nor 
well-ordered  one. 

Mr.  Adams  is  not  betrayed  into  any  similar  leniency  ui  dealing  with 
a  later  hero  of  democracy,  Andrew  Jackson.  In  his  view  the  victor  of 
Orleans  was  a  dashing  backwotxls  fighter,  ignorant  and  careless  in 
it  of  strategy,  who  owed  his  success  to  the  incompetence  of  his 
ish  opponentB,  and  his  fame  in  some  measure  to  the  low  standard  of 
leralship  which  obtained  among  1\\h  countrymen.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Mr.  Adams  in  tiiis  part  of  his  hook  shows  any  special  gifts  as  a  mihlary 
historian.  Ilis  work  is  sober,  careful,  and  intelligent.  But  there  is  Httle 
spirit  or  dramatic  vigour  in  his  description  of  details,  nor  any  very  com- 
prehensive insigbt  ill  liis  desciiption  of  tlic  campaign  as  a  whole.     It  is 


noi  wa  inspizmg  Uak  to  dwell  oo  tbe  blonden  of  hifloooktiTmeQ,  Unadea 
onlj  owtrmliaed  by  ibe  eqittl  incapacitj  of  4beir  opponftnts.  Mr.  Aim* 
hfts  a  mon  oongenial  taak  in  tolling  of  the  oand  soceeasea  of  the  Tailii 
States,  sveoenai  all  the  more  honourable  inajmoch  as  thej  irere  dae  nol 
to  sapetior  organiaatioQ  or  etiicieut  control,  but  to  a  mufomilj  bigk 
standard  of  indtridoal  cooiage  and  Mamanship.  J.  A.  Dotlb. 

Mtytrlorium  uber  die  tn  Zett-  uml  SatnmeUckri/UH  dtt  Jahrt  ISIS- 
1890  enthnlteven  Au/st%tze  und  ^itUUungtn  tektt^uerg«$ckickt- 
iichtn  InhalU^.  Von  J.  L.  Brandstettb&.  (Basel :  Geering.  1811) 
SwiTZ£&LAXi>  poaBoaaoB  many  historical  societies,  each  with  its  organ, 
vliile  other  papers  and  periodicals  freqaentlv  pablish  articles  on  inatten 
relating  to  Swiss  history.  Some  have  also  appeared  in  {tehodieals  iaad 
in  the  countries  which  border  on  Switzerland.     The  ■  i<«  bistodeil 

society,    the     Allgemeine     Geschichtforschende     G  aft,    haTiBf 

doabtieas  in  view  tbe  immense  accumulation  of  articles  on  Swiss  hisiorj 
scattered  far  and  wide,  resolved  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  such  papen. 
Herr  Brandstetter,  one  of  the  leading  historians  of  the  Forest  Cantoot. 
undertook  this  very  heavy  task,  and  has  carried  it  through  in  the  abort 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years.     No  fewer  than  336  periodicals,  mainlj 
Swiss,  have  been  ransacked  for  information,   the  list  of   titles   aloM 
^ovoring  thirteen  pages.    AH  articles,  as  far  as  possible,  pnblished  be^ 
iween  IBl'i  (the  year  in  which  the  society  wa.s  founded)  and  1890  htn 
been  calendared  in  a  most  minute  fiashion.     A  list  of  authors  is  added, 
and  usefully  supplements  the  main  section  of  the  work.     This  fills  over 
400  pages,  and  is  subdi\ided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectivelv  with 
the  pre-Roman,  the  Roman,  and  the  medieval  periods.     The  Ust-nanuid 
is  minutely  subdivided  under  local,  djnastic,  ecclesiastical  history,  it. 
This  method  is  at  first  rather  confusing,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  stj  at 
once  under  which  head  any  special  bit  of  information  is  to  be  sought,  but 
doubtless  this  feeling  will  wear  off  when  once  one  is  used  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.     All  entries  are  in  chronoIo<,ncal  order  under  each  head, 
though  it  seems  as  if  a  strict  alphabetical  scheme  would  have  been  more 
convenient.    But  one  ought  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  future  writers  will  be  spared  infinite  trouble 
in   searching   through    countless    periodicals.     One   particularly   usefid 
section  is  that  in  which  all  the  isolated  documents  which  have  been 
printed  here  and  there  are  calendared  in  chronological  order.     Constant 
ase  only  con   prove   the  accuracy   of  the  entries,  ajid  my  experience 
hitherto  has   been  most  favourable.     Would  that   some  English  writer 
would  do  the  same  for  English  history !     The  labour  could  not  be  greats 
than  that  of  Herr  Brandstetter,  while  the  result  would  be  useful  to  a 
far  wider  circle  of  students.     Save  by  means  of  such  cataloj^ues.  many 
excellent  articles  may  be  easily  overlooked  when  working  up  some  special 
point.  W.  A.  B.  CkMLZooB. 

The  History  of  Earlj/  Etujlish  Literature,  being  the  hittory  of  EngUth 

poetry  from  «/.«  beginnings   to    tiie  accession  of  King  Alfred,    By 

Stopford  A.  Brookb.    2  vols.    (London :  Macmillan  k  Co.     1892.) 

Mb.  Brooke  has  been  able  to  localise  a  large  and  important  section  of  our 

literature  with  high  probability,  and  he  has  brought  out  clearly  and  wdl 
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the  personality  of  CynewuM.  He  has  seen  tlie  weight  and  significance  of 
the  Celtio  influences  upon  our  older  poetry,  and  throughout  be  has  tried 
to  realise  the  thought  and  feelings  of  its  composers,  and  kept  in  mind  the 
hamanity  and  historical  surroundings  of  workman  and  work.  His  trans- 
lations are  unusually  poetical,  and  aim  at  making  the  reader  understand 
the  peculiar  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  original^.  Mr.  Brooke,  thougli  he 
has  read  widely  and  wisely,  does  not  pretend  to  the  minute  and  special 
scholarship  of  an  editor  of  texts ;  honce  textual  cruces  may  have  sometimes 
led  him  wrong  in  a  minor  point,  or  prevented  him  from  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  sympathetic  and  critical  faculties.  But  there  is 
something  to  be  learnt  from  his  book  even  by  a  trained  specialisti  and  it 
should  surely  help  to  convince  those  untamed  Trojana  who  despise  the 
researches  upon  which  it  ia  founded,  and  the  texts  upon  which  it  is  based, 
that  there  is  material  for  thorough  and  invigorating  study  in  early  Teutonio 
?tr}'.  Delicate  judgment  and  keen  appreciation  are  shown  in  the 
iticism  of  the  Old  English  paraphrases  of  Latin  originals;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  these  paraphrases  were  produced  has  never  been  better  expressed 
Mid  iUoatrated.    An  excellent  example  from  the  hymn,  'De  Die  ludicii,' 

Eruhescet  orbia  lunEie,  sol  et  obsciirabitur, 
8tellae  cadent  pallescentes. 

_^  worth  citing  : 

^K*  f^oIm^  weor[>e^  sunne  sweart  gewended 

^^t  On  blodfs  hiw,  evo  Ae  beorhte  sciin 

^^K  Ofcr  JEr-wonild  selda  beftmniii ; 

^^^^^^^^L  MtSna  |*tet  sylfe,  [le  mr  Tuon-cynne 

^^^^H^V  Kihtes  lyhte,  nif>er  gebr(5oBe^  ; 

^^^^B^  And  fiteomin  «wa  some  Htreda^  of  beofoue 

^^^^B  |>urh  ^&  Btrou^'au  lyft  storiuum  ubeiltne. 

^P  The  Celtic  parallels  to  the  Grendel  story  discovered  and  noted  here 
(i.  121)  are  interesting,  but  do  not  prove,  nor  does  Mr.  Brooke  suppose 
them  to  prove,  that  Beowuirs  great  adventure  is  copied  from  a  Celtic 
soui-ce.  The  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  p:;rsonifi cation,  so  strong  in  Shelley 
(and  noticed  by  such  various  critics  as  Mr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  Mr. 
Symonds)  and  so  powerful  in  the  Riddle- Maker,  arc  good  and  suggestive. 
The  chapters  on  war  and  the  sea  in  Old  English  poetry  desen-e  study. 
Here  is  a  striking  passage  and  its  comment.  '  It  is  just  the  sight  a  sailor 
coming  toward  land  in  the  morning  near  Bamborough,  for  instance, 
would  have  seen  from  the  sea — the  plain,  the  city  gates,  the  steep  rook, 
the  glittering  tiles,  the  windswept  walls.' 

6fi  |«t  Dryhteii  forlet  dteg-candelle 

Mire  Bckkan ;  aceadn  awe'^prodon 

wono  imder  wolcnnin  ;  |>a  com  wederee  blMt, 

h&dur  heofon  louiiia  ofer  hofu  blican. 

OtiwAo  I'll  wiges  heard,  wang  Bcoitwode ; 

fore  burg-geatum  beorgaa  Hteape 

hleo^imx  hlifodon  ;  yrabe  hiime  stdn 

tigel-fngan  trafu  torras  slodon, 

windifje  weallas. 

'The  eleventh  Riddle  is  rightly  solved  as  the  Barnacle,  in  spite  of  Prehn. 
Attractive  is  the  hint  of  the  Ouns'  defeat  in  the  lay  of  Elcne  being 
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eomposed  with  fiill  meatarj  of  P«ada*s  ovcrdinnr,  wben  the  floodtd  imr 
fwept  ftwaj  the  flying  healben  in  hiilfi  roafe — 

wid«t&-wraeaie;  aome  W%figaiam 

— ""*  llllBoflfl  MflOT  I^BDKCaOB 

OB  f«m  hawriBe :  amiie  Iwlf  >.  mux 
nagon  on  OBilcn  md  wore  MUjguu 
after  itio-clifiim  itede  wMBdedon 
ymb  DaoAlM ;  some  Drene  fixnam 
on  k^o-atzvime  UfM  si  code — 

wfafti  time,  M   the  old  frugment   tdb,  like  the  aoi^  of  D^Mnh, 
exulting  J : 

The  death  of  five  Idn^  waa  aveiifed  beaide  the  Winwede  than. 

There  ue  tcnne  notes  on  tiie  laj  of  Beownlt  tooehing  the  qnestkn 
of  its  Northnmbrian  origin,  and  the  Tiev  as  to  the  denums*  haunt  nnder 
the  mere  being  a  sea  eavem,  such  as  Mariner's  Gave  in  the  Tonga  MeB. 
Good  is  the  remark  that  'two  great  sea-mling peoples  azoee from  thefione 
driving  of  the  Hans — the  Venetians  and  the  English ' — thoo^  it  is 
ooapled  with  a  theory  on  the  age  of  the  Lay  of  Widsith,  which  one 
cannot  possibly  accept.     Mr.  Brooke  does  not  notice  the  interesting 
parallel  between  Oynemvlt  in  '  Elene '  and  Egil  at  the  end  of  *  Sona- 
torrec,'  where  it  is  told  how  the  god  has  sent  woe  but  has  'onlocked 
song-craft '  for  the  stricken  poets ;  Egil  is,  of  oonise,  the  finer  here. 
PiofiBSSor  Napier's  acconnt  of  Walo's  library  would  inta«st  Mr.  Brooke, 
as  it  explains  the  presence  of  the  Old  English  poetry  book  at  YeroellL 
He  will  also  welcome  the  excellent  monograph  of  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned 
on  Walther  of  Aqnitaine,  which  supersedes  a  great  deal  of  earlier  woHe. 

There  are  many  points  one  would  like  to  discuss  with  its  author,  but  it 
is  enough  here  to  recommend  this  study  of  part  of  our  oldest  literature 
as  a  suggestive  and  graceful  book  which  the  historian  may  well  profit  by, 
though  it  was  not  written  for  him.  The  importance  as  evidence  of  every 
scrap  of  Old  English  verse,  and  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  remains 
of  this  early  literature,  make  one  glad  to  find  the  attention  of  other  than 
professed  scholars  directed  towards  them.  Mr.  Brooke  has  at  least  felt 
the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  poems  he  studies,  and  striven  to  make 
others  share  his  pleasure.  F.  Yobk  Poweuu 

Oermanic  Origins  ;  a  Stvdy  in  primitive  Culture.    By  Professor  F.  B. 
GuHHEBE,  of  Haverford  College.    (London  :  Nutt.     1892.) 

Since  the  German  invader  effected  a  settlement  in  Britain,  the  language 
and  culture  of  the  English-speaking  race  have  remained  essentially 
Germanic.  But  there  is  in  detail  much  matter  for  controversy  ;  our  race 
has  absorbed  alien  elements,  our  language  has  borrowed  and  developed, 
and  our  literature  has  been  subject  to  many  accretions.  Professor 
Gummere's  problem  is  to  separate  the  Germanic  in  our  literature  from 
other  contributions  by  an  investigation  into  what  we  ought  to  mean  by 
the  word  Germanic ;  and  his  book  is  full  of  interest  to  all  who  care  iac  a 
•commentary  on  the '  Germania,'  or  would  know  more  of '  Beowulf,'  or  who 
have  a  feeling  for  the  old  German  life.    Thoroughly  well  equipped  on  the 


philological  side  of  his  work,  and  industriously  sifting  tho  material  offered 
by  such  writers  as  Waitz  and  Grimm,  and  above  all  by  MlillenhoflF,  to 
whom  he  pays  a  well-desen-ed  tribute  ;  versed^  too,  in  the  nionogi-aphs  con- 
nected ynih  his  subject,  such  as  those  of  Wright  and  Victor  Uelui,  the 
author  of  'Germanic  Origins'  has  presented  his  results  in  an  attractive 
manner,  and  if  he  exhausts  his  subject,  does  not  exhaust  his  reader. 
And  he  tells  by  the  way  many  an  excellent  tale  ;  of  lluedeger's  terrible 
choice  between  honour  and  affection ;  of  Signy  assisting  her  brother  to 
take  vengeance  on  her  husband,  and  yet  going  at  the  last  to  die  with  him 
in  the  burning  hall ;  of  Signm's  love,  over  which  death  has  no  power. 
As  regards  liis  main  endeavour  to  present  the  Germanic  type,  by  which 
to  measure  the  Germanic  element  in  literature,  Professor  Gummero  has 
perhaps  not  succeeded.  But  who  could  succeed  ?  Tacitus  with  a  com- 
meutary,  or  '  Beowulf '  with  notes,  would  render  the  German  of  one  age^ 
but  the  German  of  evei^  period  and  of  many  climes  is  not  to  be  portrayed. 
Apart  from  a  lack  of  historical  perspective,  of  which  the  author  is 
apparently  conscious  without  being  able  to  correct  it,  and  a  slight  tendency 

!to  follow  too  unhesitatingly  the  approved  authority  on  certain  subjects, 
e-g,  Wimmer  on  runes,  *  Germanic  Origins,'  m  virtue  of  its  sobriety  of 
judgment,  its  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  its  charm  of 
Style,  mav  claim  to  be  a  considerable  book,  Heuueht  W.  Blunt. 
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BeitrOge  zur  Gcschichte  der  polUischcn  Ideen  und  der  Begierutigspraxts. 
Von  GoTTFULED  KocH.  I :  Absolutismiis  und  Parlanientarisimis. 
(Berlin  :  R.  Gaertner.     1H92.) 

The  purpose  of  the  work,  of  which  this  is  the  first  part,  is  a  treatment 
of  political  theories  in  the  light  of  the  actual  political  conditions  of  the 
time  that  produced  them,  and  of  the  reaction  of  these  theories  on  facts. 
The  pages  now  before  ua  are  practically  limite<l  to  an  account  of  the 
htical  conditions  and  political  theories  of  France  and  England  from 
the  time  of  Bossuet  to  that  of  Montesc^uieu,  from  tho  time  of  Fihuer  to 
that  of  liolingbroke.  The  author's  idea  is  a  good  one :  less  than  any 
department  of  thought  can  political  thinking  be  understood  apart  from 
the  history  of  the  age.  The  carrying  out  of  the  idea,  however,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  author  is  generally  contented  to  place  a  sketch 
of  political  conditions  in  simple  juxtapoHitiou  with  an  analysis  of  the  works 
he  has  studieil.  This  analysis  seems  to  Ixj  made  with  great  care,  accu- 
racy, and  sound  judgment.  But  the  history  is  confessedly —and  perhaps 
inevitably — not  studied  at  first  hand.  In  thscussing  English  political 
ideas,  the  author  certainly  makes  a  mistake  in  not  going  further  back  than 
tlie  liestoration.  The  following  passage,  for  instance,  shows  a  somewhat 
defective  appreciation  of  the  historical  buses  of  the  English  parliamentarian 
theory  : — '  Lord  Russell  says  that  the  opposition  under  Charles  II  only 
wished  to  attam  the  orderly  working  of  the  old  constitution  ;  in  this  the 
true  relation  of  affairs  is  inverted '  (p.  7C).  The  Whig  theory  was  certainly 
not  an  accurate  version  of  the  medieval  constitution  ;  but  it  is  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  even  tho  account  of  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  given 
by  Algernon  Sidney  is  '  quite  theoretical.'  On  p.  75  the  author  makes 
the  absurd  suggestion  that  Sidney  had  picked  up  his  republican  ideas  in 
France  at  the  time  of  tho  Fronde.      On  p.  BO  he  speaks  as  if  Locke's 
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*  Treatises  of  Civil  Government '  had  been  vyritten  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevolution,  although  in  a  footnote  he  refers  to  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  Lifi 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  greater  part  of  them  was  probalilj  whti 
before  William's  accession.    On  p.  151  Bolingbroke's  'Patriot  King' 
called  his  '  last  work  ; ' '  Inst  political  work  '  would  be  more  accurate^  Tbd 
aooount  of  Montesquieu's  theories,  in  the  last  chapter,  is  admirable ;  the 
common  error  which  supposes  Montesquieu  to  have  originated  the  theory 
of  the  division  of  powers  is  clearly  exposed.  D.  G.  Bitchib. 
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Staatenbund  und  Bundesstaat.  Von  J.  B.  Wbstbrkahp. 
(Leipzig  :  F.  A.  BrockhauB.  1892.) 
In  1B90  Professor  Westerkamp,  of  Marburg,  published  an  excellent  u)Oi 
graph  on  the  constitutional  history  of  the  repubUc  of  the  United  Nether- 
hinds.  He  now  presents  us  with  the  first  part  of  a  very  thorough 
careful  work  on  federalism  in  general.  Putting  on  one  side  Greek 
Italian  attempts  at  federation  as  ha\'ing  no  relation  to  any  existing  fi 
ration,  he  gives  us  an  extremely  elaborate  account  of  all  other  federad 
the  world  has  yet  seen — German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  American,  Canadian^ 
African,  Australian,  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South  American.  A 
short  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  existing  constitutions 
given  in  the  first  part.  The  second  section  treats  of  the  division  of  powi 
bflweeJi  the  states  forming  the  federation  and  the  federation  itself,  and  the 
third  describes  the  functions  of  the  federal  governments.  Later  voluiuea 
are  to  deal  with  more  minute  questions,  including  the  theory  of  federal- 
ism. The  present  volume  is  mainly  intended  to  set  forth  the  leading  facts 
of  the  case,  discussing  and  comparing  them  on  the  way.  The  object  ii 
to  ascertain  the  true  distinction  between  a  Staatenbund  and  a  Bundet- 
stoat.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Westerkamp,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  federal  government,  distinct  and 
apart  from  that  of  the  states  included  in  the  federation  ;  in  short,  the 
distinction  laid  down  long  ago  in  the  *  Federalist.'  This  work  is  thus  % 
handbook  to  fodei-aUsm  as  it  actuaUy  exists  in  different  coimtries,  and  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  array  of  really  good  books  on 
political  science.  High  praise  Ls  given  to  the  British  North  .America  Act 
of  1867,  which  set  up  the  Canadian  federation,  while  the  wording  and 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Gemian  empire  are  unsparingly  criti- 
cised. The  value  of  the  work,  however,  lies,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  tbi 
criticisms  as  in  the  vast  collection  of  facts  brought  together  and  com- 
pared. The  best  authorities  have  been  consulted  in  each  case,  while  the 
author  has  spent  some  time  in  America,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  in 
order  to  study  the  working  of  each  system  on  the  spot,  and  to  get  infonna- 
tion  from  the  chief  statesmen  of  each  of  the  great  federations.  Naturally 
the  American  constitution  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  this  interesting 
book,  the  continuation  of  which  will  be  looked  forward  to  by  students  of 
federalism.  W.  A.  B.  Coolukje. 

London  Signs  and  Inscriptions.     By  Philip  Nobman,  F.S.A.,  with  an 
Litroduction   by   Henby  B.   Wheatley,   F.S.A.     (London:    Elliot 
Stock.     1893.) 
Mh.  H.  B.  Wheatley.  in  the  mtroduction  to  this  book,  hopes  '  that  the 
Attention  drawn  to  some  of  the  signs  which  have  disappeared  of  late^ 


. 


may  result  in  the  discovery  of  their  present  hiding-plftcea.'  It  is  only 
*  some  years  ago  '  that  '  u  curious  aculptored  sign,  representing  Charlea 
I.'s  gigantic  porter  and  dwarf '  (William  Evans  audi  Jefferey  Hudeon), 
which  used  to  stand  over  the  entrance  to  Bull  Head  Court,  Newgate 
Street,  disappeared.  Mr.  Wheatley  cherishes  a  hope  that  it  may  yet  be 
recovered  to  find  a  home  in  the  Goildhall  Museum,  among  other  relics 
of  old  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  bas-relief  of  the  Three 
Kings,  dated  1667,  from  Lambeth  Hill,  or  the  spirited  Boar's  Head  of 
1668,  from  Eastcheap,  both  of  which  are  represented  by  woodcuts  in  the 
present  volume.  The  author,  Mr.  Norman,  has  made  it  his  plan  to 
describe  not  only  existing  carved  signs,  but  all  of  which  he  can  find  any 
recoi-d.  For  convenience  of  reference  he  has  classified  them  according  to 
their  subjects,  starting  with  '  himiau  signs,'  first  among  them  the  much 
discussed  *  Boy  and  Panyer'  in  Panyer  Alley.  Next  comes  the  wooden 
boy  in  Giltspur  Street,  a  plump  Cupid-like  figure,  who,  it  appears, 
-Once  had  painted  yellow  "wings,  and  bore  an  inscription  stating  that  'This 
boy  is  in  Memory  Put  up  for  the  late  Fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the 
bin  of  Gluttony,  1660.'  As  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  main  reason  for 
pitching  upon  this  particular  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  was  topographical 
—to  wit,  that  the  fire  began  at  Pudding  Lane,  and  ended  at  Pie  Comer, 
a  locality  appropriately  noted  for  cooks"  shops.  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
dateil  10()K,  and  restored  1817,  still  keeps  his  place  in  Warwick  Lane. 
Of  the  signs  representuig  animals,  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  which  is  to  be  found  imbedded  in  the  garden  wall  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  Another  good  example  is  that  of  the  famous  Cock  in  Fleet 
Street,  a  piece  of  wowl-carving  *  quite  worthy  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  to 
whom — but  without  authority — it  has  often  been  attributed.*  Painted 
signboards  in  general  do  not  come  within  the  scheme  of  the  present 
work  ;  but  Mr.  Norman  draw's  attention  to  a  few  sixiciniens  of  interest, 
and  among  them  one  which,  be  thinks,  has 'hitherto  escaped  observation.' 
This  is  the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  No.  4!),  St.  John's  Square, 
«Clerkenwell,  which  represents  a  real  incident,  the  attack  by  an  escaped 
lioness  ui>on  one  nf  the  leaders  of  the  Exeter  mail,  20  Oct-  1816.  Now 
Ihat  St.  John's  Gate  has  been  restored,  will  no  amateur  of  art  and  natural 
history  come  forward  to  bestow  judicious  cleaning  and  varnishing  upon 
this  unusual  sign,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  see  it,  appears  to  have  some 
pictorial  n»erit?  And  cannot  the  tablet  commemorating  Lord  Byron's 
birth  hi  Holies  Street  be  replaced  or  restored  ?  It  was  modern,  no  doubt, 
■und  of  no  particular  merit ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  anything  that  gives 
interest  and  individuality  to  a  London  street.  In  his  penultimate  chapter, 
Mr  Norman  strays  afield  to  'suburban  spas' — Sadler's  Wcdls,  and  the 
like;  and  in  conclusion  he  traces  the  history  of  '  two  old  City  mansions' 
— No.  21,  Austin  Friars,  destroye<l  aiiout  18H8,  and  the  house  numbered 
S  and  t),  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  which  has  been  yet  more 
recently  demolished.  This  last  was  '  memorable  as  an  early  specimen 
of  brickwork  in  London,  and  as  dating  from  a  period  before  the  formal 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  when  building  operations  were  almost  at  a 
standstill' 

Edith  Thompson. 
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Ancient  India,  2000  b.c--«00  aj).     By  R.  Chttxdkk  Dutt.    (Epochs 
of  Indian  History.)    (London  :  Longmans  k  Co.     1898.) 

Mb.  Adam,  aa  editor  of  this  new  series,  has  arranged  a  good  plan, 
Indiaa  history  lends  itself  to  treatment  by  a  series  of  monographs.  Bal ' 
the  model  that  should  have  been  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  voluiues 
themselves  is  that  of  Mr.  Thwaites  and  his  colleagnes  in  their  nsefol  httk| 
history  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  with  its  clear  metl 
and  excellent  bibliography.  Mr.  Datt  is  at  once  too  sentimental  and  too^ 
patriotic  to  give  a  profitable  account  of  ancient  India.  He  believes  in  « 
golden  Yedic  age,  he  does  not  understand  that  the  average  Hindoo 
practically  a  black  man  or  a  yellow  man  speaking  an  Aryan  tongue. 
^'iews  on  ancient  Hindoo  monotheism  are  by  no  means  the  aoeepted  < 
He  imagines  that  the  Hindoos  invented  the  syllogism,  and  cites  Schopen* 
hauer's  admiration  of  the  Upanishads  as  if  it  were  not  known  that  the 
only  version  the  philosopher  had  access  to  was  neither  ^thfol  nor  compc 
hensible,  and  that  what  he  admired  was  but  his  own  reflexion  in  a 
body.  The  Indian  syllogism  was  borrowed,  as  Indian  astronomy,  medici 
architecture,  and  much  Indian  philosophy  was  borrowed,  from  the  Gi 
Mr.  Dutt  s  extraordinary  idea  of  a  Buddhist  trinity  (consisting  of 
Buddha,  his  Law,  and  Church)  will  not  help  him  to  explain  the  Hindoo 
trinity  he  discusses.  The  '  pious  '  view  on  Suttee  is  upheld,  although  if 
any  one  custom  can  be  proved  to  be  primitive  Aryan  it  is  this  ;  and  its 
survival  in  India  is  not  at  aU  astonishing.  To  suppose  tliat  Edenic  Hindoo 
purity  has  been  corrupted  by  foreign  ideas  and  has  produced  base  customs 
is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  way  of  ikccoimting  for  the  curious  persistence 
in  Hindostan  of  many  revolting  practices.  Surely  no  one  but  a  Hindoo 
apologist  could  gravely  maintain  in  the  face  of  fact  that  India  bad  gon$ 
back  since  the  eleventh  century  because  of  foreign  domination^  There 
a  grotesque  childishness  about  all  this  which  with  a  certain  disorderl 
precision  and  imreasoning  credulity  seems  (whether  coupled  or  not  with 
other  and  higher  qualities)  to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo 
mind  as  revealed  in  its  literature.  The  fancy  picture  of  ancient  India 
drawn  by  Mr.  Dutt  will  certainly  not  do  much  towaixls  those  ends  to  which 
Mr.  Adam  somewhat  grandiloquently  dedicates  his  series. 


Eccluicutical  Sites  in  hauria  (Cilicia  Trachea).  By  A.  G.  Hbadljoi, 
Fellow  of  AH  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  (The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Hellenic  Studies.  Supplementary'  Papers.  No.  l.t  (LondoDj_ 
Macmillan.     1»92.) 

The  interest  of  these  papers  belongs  lather  to  ecclesiastical  archfpolc 
than  to  history.     The  chief  points  in   them  are  the  inscription  at 
village  of  Mut,  which  settles  its  identity  -vnth  ClaudiopoUs,  and  the  caref^ 
description  with  plans  of  the  church  at  Koja  Kalessi,  some  five  hot 
northward  of  Mut.     The  writer  is  more  or  less  disposed  to  identify  tl 
latter  with  the  monastery  of  Apadna,  restored  by  Justinian.     The  chur 
seems  of  early  date,  and  on  a  tomb  near  it  is  the  inscription  (C.  /-  G.  l^ 
9259)  quoted  by  Dr.  Hatch  in  proof  of  the  practice  of  reordination.     B| 
the   words  Tapatrl?  St?  yeko/xcvof  Tr/DCcr/ffi'Tcpo?   koI  irapafiovapi<K  ouly  tell   08 
that  Tarasis,  Uie&on  of  Tarasii,  was  presbyter  and  residentiary.    Being  art 
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up  in  the  consulship  of  Dagalaiphua,  its  date  must  be  either  866  or  461 — 
probably  the  latter. 

Konig    Ruprechts    Zug    nach    Italien :    hiatugural-Dissertation    zur 
Erlatujung  der  Doktortoilrde  bei  dtr  philosophischen  Fakultcit   dcr 

tUniversitdt    Leipzig   ehujere.icht    von-  Hans   F,  Helmolt.     (Jena : 
Fromnianische  Hof-Buchdruckerei.     1892.) 

This  is  an  adeqiiate  anct  full  tliscusston  of  the  events  in  1401-2  indicated 
by  the  title.  There  is  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  sources, 
followed  by  a  treatment  of  the  complicated  interests  brought  to  a  centre 
in  the  journey  to  Italy  itself,  sometimes  the  more  local  interests  of  Italian 
states,  and  at  other  times  the  more  important,  if  less  effective,  interests  of 
the  medieval  empire.  All  necessary  details  are  noticed  vs'ith  full  reference 
to  authorities i  the  treatment  of  the  itinerary  is  unusually  painstaking, 
and  Italian  politics  are  carefully  handled,  even  to  genealogical  tables.  Two 
appendices  on  minor  points,  and  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  21  March  1400 
between  Milan  and  Venice,  close  the  book. 

Tiic  Battles  of  Frederick  tJie  Grent ;  abstracted  from  Thomas  C<irhjle's 
Biography  of  FrcdericJc  the  Great.  Edited  by  Cyril  Ransomf:,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  the  Victoria 
University.     (London  :  Edward  Arnold.    No  date.) 

In  this  handy  little  volume  before  us  we  have  Carlyle'a  pictmresque  nar- 
rative of  Frederick's  most  important  battles.  The  maps  and  plans,  which 
are  numerous,  are  taken  from  the  original  edition,  and  the  illustrations, 
which  have  not  always  been  reproduced  very  successfuEy,  have  been  selected 
from  Adolf  Menzel's  draivings.  Our  only  criticism  on  the  volume  as  it 
stands  is  that  the  editor  has  not  been  sufficiently  in  evidence.  His  intro- 
ductions are  too  brief.  Had  they  indicated  a  little  more  fully  the  position  of 
'European  politics  at  the  time  of  each  battle,  the  book  would  have  been 
I  made  still  more  useful. 

I^ormaiton  of  the  Union,  17&0-1820  (Epochs  of  American  Histoiy).  By 
Albert  Bushnell  Habt,  Pb,  D,,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  University.     (London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1892.) 

This  is  a  valuable  little  volume  of  a  valuable  series.  The  author  has 
written  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  we  have  little  to  say  except 
in  praise.  He  brings  out  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  rival  claims  of 
the  English  and  French  in  North  America,  and  explains  the  full  signif- 
icance of  the  statement  that  '  the  firing  of  a  gun  in  the  woods  of  North 
'America  brought  on  a  conflict  which  drenched  Europe  in  blood.'  In  the 
chapters  on  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  its  justification,  and  its  success- 
fol  conclusion,  the  position  of  the  loyalist  minority,  if  not  entirely  ignored, 
receives  but  scant  attention.  And  the  only  criticism  that  we  can  find 
upon  the  disgraceful — not  to  use  a  stronger  term^oiiduct  of  Congress 
towards  the  loyalists  after  1688  is: '  This  (/.e.mobbiugs,  confiscations,  &o.) 
was  unfriendly,  but  not  a  violation  of  any  promise.'  But  it  is  no  doubt 
diflicull  for  an  American  historian  to  avoid  showing  a  shght  bias  when 
writing  of  the  stormy  American  revolution.     To  English  readers  the  most 
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useful  portion  of  this  volume  will  be  that  which  deals  with  the  years  fit 
1788  to  1829 — the  history  of  which  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  shouH 
The  aocount  given  by  Dr.  Hart  of  these  years  is  admirable. 


NoUi   on   the  Churches  of  Lancashire,    By  the  late  Sir  Ste 

Glynne,  Bart.        Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  D.C 
{licnuiim  Historical  and  Literary  connected  with  the  Palatine  C<ntnl 
of  Lancaster  and   Cltester.    New   Series.     XXVU.)     (Manchestei 
Printed  for  the  Chetham  Society.     189B.) 

The  present  volume  '  contains  notes  of  sixty-three  churches,  all  (exc* 
Grimsargh)  in  existence  before  the  Restoration.  In  most  cases,  thooj 
not  in  all,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  set  down  the  year  of  his  \'i8it,  the  earlii 
date  in  1883,  the  latest  1878.  His  notes  are  simply  notes,  not  aiming 
the  picturesque,  but  of  great  value  as  gi^•ing  precise  and  detail) 
descriptions  of  the  features  and  condition  of  the  churches  at  the  tii 
he  saw  them.  Most  of  them  have  since  '  been  in  the  hands  of  eithi 
the  restorer  or  the  destroyer.'  The  editor  has  been  careful  to  mark  whi 
ehanges  have  thus  been  made  since  Sir  Stephen's  time,  and  he  has  addl 
much  supplementary  information,  which  is  distingiiished  by  smaller  tyj 
and  the  date  1B92.  Among  the  churches  described  are  those  of  Cartmi 
•  decid*dly  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  in  the  county  of  Lancaster 
Ormskirk,  noticeable  especially  for  its  two  towers,  the  earher  and  smalli 
one  with  a  spire,  the  later  and  larger  one  battlemented,  and  with  eig 
pinnacles ;  Eccles,  where  *  the  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  every  night 
Winwick,  with  its  uieinories  of  the  sainted  King  Oswald  ;  Middleton,  wil 
ita  ancient  gloss  commenioratiug  the  local  l)owmt'n  who  served  at  Floddei 
Manchester,  '  a  singularly  large  and  grand  specimen  of  unmixed  Perpei 
dicular,  rather  late  in  the  style.'  The  prevailing  style  of  Lancashire 
Perpendicular,  often,  as  these  notes  show,  of  a  rude  and  mean  typ( 
especially  in  the  ouce  '  wild  and  thinly  peopled  '  northern  districts,  T 
editor  hats  given  additional  interest  to  the  book  by  noting  rcmarkab 
inscriptions  and  epitaphs.  Loyalty  eombiued  with  adherence  to  t 
ancient  faith  is  manifested  by  the  words,  '  Jesus  Maria.  God  save  th 
King '  on  a  brass  of  KKJl  in  Onuslcirk  church.  A  few  years  earlier,  su 
an  inscription  would  hardlv  have  been  tolerated  even  in  so  remote  a  distri 
as  Lancashire.  Walton-le-Dale  affords  a  quaint  epitaph  in  verse,  dat< 
1U85,  on  a  single  lady,  ^Irs,  Cordelia  Hoghton,  who  departed  this  life  • 
maid  of  honour  with  tho  Lamb  to  stand.'  But  the  most  curious  ai 
puzzling  inscription  is  a  Latin  one  on  the  wall  of  the  la<ly  chapid  of  t 
church  of  St.  Helen,  near  Garstang,  of  which  the  rector  of  Stonyhuj 
College  has  supplied  a  conjectural  interpretation  : 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us, 

The  devil  writea  down  there 

all  that  is  spoken  to  him 

A.D.  1507  tliis  work  [was  execntedj 

In  Church  let  the  people 

beware  of  gossiping. 
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Outline  of  the  Principks  of  History  (Cfrnndriss  der  Historik).   By  Johann 

IGusTAV  Dbotsen,  late  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
With  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Author.  Translated  by  E,  Benja- 
min Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University,  (Boston,  U.S.A  ;  Ginn 
&  Co.  1808.) 
Droysen's  '  Outlines  '  are  not  easy  reading ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
as  here  translated,  they  will  convey  much  meaning  to  those  who  are  not 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  German  philosophical  phraseology.  The 
renew  of  Buckle,  whicli  is  given  along  with  two  other  papers  in  au  appen- 
dix, conveys  many  of  Droysen's  views  about  the  principles  of  history  in  a 
morf.  intelligible  manner.  The  biographical  sketch  by  Dr,  Hermann  Kriiger 
is  interesting  and  enthusiastic.  The  mode  of  '  Englishing  '  atlopted 
by  President  Andrews  cannot  be  commended.  '  He  habilitated  as  privat- 
Hdocent ; '  '  to  raise  the  cry  of  "scandal  "  '  (lege  '  Shame  ') ;  '  discusaive 
exposition  ;  *  '  repetitious  trivialities  ; '  '  the  at. once  spiritual  and  sensuous 
nature  of  the  race  '  may  serve  aa  specimens. 

The  Key  to  the  Family  Deed  Cftest.     How  to  decipher  and  study  Old 

■  Documents.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  Ancient  Manuscripts. 
By  E.  E.  THO¥Tft.  (Lo'idon  ;  Stock.  1893.) 
This  is  a  slender  volume  of  slenderer  value,  written  by  an  amateur  to 
encourage  other  amateurs  (whom  she  calls  antifjuaries)  to  work  at 
documents.  Miss  Thoyts's  reason  for  making  the  attempt  is  that  anti- 
quarianism  is  *  the  fashion  ;  '  but  her  acquaintance  both  with  history  and 

P  documents  is  extremely  defective,  and  she  digresses  needlessly  into  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  She  denies  that '  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable 
to  the  would-be  transcriber  of  old  deeds.  Legal  Lalin  consists  so 
entirely  of  set  forms  that  when  once  these  forms  are  familiar  to  the 
reader,  they  are  without  any  difficulty  recognised,  and  are  .so  Uttle  liable 
to  any  variations  that  they  are  easily  rendered  into  English.  The  most 
important  points  being  a  con-ect  and  accurate  attention  to  the  names  of 
people  and  places,  with  the  descriptions  of  the  locaUties  refened  to  *  (pp.  8, 
9 ;  the  syntax  is  Miss  Thoyts's).  We  commend  to  the  author  Professor 
Maitland's  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  deeds  should  be  dealt  with 
(above,  p.  655).  The  book  really  affords  very  Uttle  help  to  the  beginner. 
The  specimens  of  contractions  art*  quite  insufficient  and  not  free  from 
mistakes,  and  the  facsimiles  are  mostly  too  smaU  to  be  serviceable.  Still 
the  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  legal  documents  may  be  found 
useful,  though  it  would  have  been  butter  if  Miss  Thoyta  had  refrained  from 
interlarding  it  with  the  naivest  conceivahki  speculations  on  history  and 

•  politics  and  even  im  the  art  of  judging  character  from  handwriting. 
Mr.  W11.LIAM  Metcalfe's  translation  of  The  Great  Palace  ofCotistan- 
tinople,  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  G.  Paspates  (Paisley :  Alexander  Ganhipr 
1893),  is  to  be  recommended  to  thosy  who  do  not  cart?  to  faco  the 
modem  Greek  original,  both  on  account  of  its  excellent  literary  style,  and 
of  the  handsome  form  in  which  it  ia  printed.  The  work  itself  was  noticed 
by  us  in  1887  (vol.  ii.  466-Hl). 

H        Captain  J.  C.  Johan8En:.  in  Koruf  J^rtjen  J^gcnsen,  reprinted  from 

^  the  '  Museum,'  has  examined  at  some  length  the  circumstances  of  •  King 

George's  '  short  reign.    J*Jrgensen'3  veracity,  he  says,  leaves  much  to  be 
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desired ;  and  his  autobiography,  which  forms  the  basis  of  '  The  Ckmviet 
King,'  by  J.  C.  Hogan  (1891),  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  So  far  as 
his  English  or  Australian  experiences  were  concerned,  Mr.  Hogan  was 
able  to  check  his  statements  from  other  sources,  but  in  the  chapter  of  the 
history  of  Iceland  he  has  fallen  into  some  inaccuracies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  dear  that  Jfirgenaen  was  not  only  for  a  few  days  king  of 
Iceland,  but  for  all  time  king  of  romance ;  a  living  reality  to  whom  Gil 
Bias,  Con  Gr^an,  Quentin  Durward,  or  others  of  the  creations  of  ficticHi 
Are  as  moonlight  onto  snnli^t,  and  as  water  onto  wine. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  just  issued  for  the  coll^ie  the 
second  part  of  the  Admissions  to  the  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  edited  by  Professor  J.  £.  B.  Mayor. 
More  than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  admirable  index  to  both 
parts,  the  work  of  the  Bev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  in  which  references  are  classi- 
fied separately,  under  persons,  places,  trades,  and  schools — an  anange- 
ment  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  genealogists, 
biographers,  and  local  historians.  But  Uie  volinne  has  also  a  wider 
interest  for  studoits  of  the  social  history  of  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  since  the  index  of  trades  throws  additional  light  ra  the 
relaticm  of  the  universities  to  the  different  classes  of  society.  The 
r^[istors  at  St.  John's  reo(Hd  in  each  case  the  profession  of  Uie  paraai 
As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  most  numerous  entria  occur  under 
such  titles  as  elerkj  es^Htre,  and  gentleman ;  husbandman  and  yeoman 
follow  these  very  closely.  A  £ur  number  axe  entered  under  baker,  blaek- 
smithy  butcher,  eiothier,  currieTf  draper,  druggist,  farmer,  ntercer,  tailor, 
and  weaver.  More  appear  under  merchant.  Such  trades  as  barber,  brieh- 
lager,  carpenter,  carrier,  chandler,  ooaehmati,  cook,  cutler,  drover,  dyer, 
grocer,  hatter,  hawker,  hostler,  ironmonger,  shepherd,  stove  maker,  stone- 
mason, tallow  chandler,  and  even  labourer  also  occur.  Professrar  Mayor 
thinks  that  this  connexion  between  the  nniversitj  and  families  all  over 
the  country  in  every  class  of  life,  may  account  fix  the  danand  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  works  of  theology,  so  greatly  in  exeeos  of  the 
requiiemaits  of  the  clergy  alone.  Students  of  histwr  are  greatfy  indebted 
to  Professor  Mayor  and  to  his  assistant  editor,  Mr.  B.  F.  Soc^  bursar 
of  the  college,  for  their  labcMirs,  and  also  to  the  master  ai^  lidlows  fnr 
setting  an  example  which  might  well  be  fidlowed  by  odber  colleges.  At 
I»esent  GonviDe  and  Caius  is  the  only  other  Cambridge  foundation  that 
has  puUished  its  admissions. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  June  9  undo*  the  pcesideney  of  the  duke  of 
Koifcdk,  it  was  resolved  to  fonn  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the 
eari^y  charters  and  cartukries  of  Nonnan  and  English  abbeys,  to  be  named 
\  The  Anglo-Nonnan  Becord  Society."  The  pn^posal  dioald  commend 
itsdf  to  historical  studoits,  as  it  is  undoubtcdh-  in  Koonan  cartularies, 
which,  at  juresent,  are  pnctical]y  inaccessibte,  that  the  sore  materials  for 
the  chrooologT  of  the  rragns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  and  for  the'^ 
biographies  of  their  leading  foUonvrs,  must  be  sought.  To  UMse  interested 
in  genealogical  research  the  schooae  needs  no  commendation.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  pro  tern,  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Cariton  Qub,  S.W., 
and  the  annual  sabscription  two  guineas. 
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List  of  Historical  Books  recently  published 


I.  GENERAL   HISTORY 

(Inolading  worke  ot  miscellaQeous  contents) 


BooLixo  (L.)  I  manoscritti  del  la  biblio- 
teeft  comnnala  di  Palermo  indicati 
leoondo  le  varie  materie.  Ill :  Af-Q. 
Pp,  474,     Palermo  :  Virzi.     8  h 

BrRaRseuNA,  Bibliotheca:  catalogue  de 
la  biblioth^ue  de  Paolo  Borgheae, 
prince  de  Sulmona,  et  du  comte  de 
L'Aabepin.  IL  Pp.  380.  Rome: 
Menozzi. 

Cankan  (E.)  a  history  of  the  theories  of 
productioQ  and  dietribution  in  Engliah 
political  economy  [1776-1848J,  Pp. 
406.     London :  Perciva!.     16/. 

CxTiuxire  des  manuacrsts  den  biblio- 
tb^ues  publiques  de  France.  Di^parte- 
ments.  XVIII :  Alger.  Pp.  xxxii, 
684.     Paris:  Plon.     12  f. 

Dahzbl  (A.)  L'ann^  politique  [1892], 
avec  un  index,  des  notes,  des  docu- 
ments, d'C.  Pp.  439.  Paris :  Gbar- 
pienter  A  Faaqaelle.     I61D0.     3*60  I. 

Hic.iJKXB8A.NU    (F.    J.)      Matthias    Quad 
uud    dessen    Europae     universalin    et 
particalaris    descriptio :     ein     Beitrog 
2ar   GeBchichtti   der  deutschen  Karto 
Kraphie.     Pp.  46,  68.    Leipzig :  Fook 
2  m. 
I      H0BX8  (F.  C.)     Die  geschtohtltche  Ent 
I  wtckelang  des  modernen  Verkehrs.   Pp 

L        332.     Tubingen :  Laupp.     4-40  m. 
K  ]fjU)AN'  (F.)     Dooks  in  mannBcript.     Pp 
W       188.    London  :    Paul,  Trubner,  dk  Co 


Mazzatinti  (6.)  Inventari  dei  mano- 
Boritti  delle  biblioleche  d'ltalia.  I,  II. 
Pp.  287.  251,     Forli :  Borlandini.     4to. 

OrriNO  (G.)  II  tnappamomlo  di  Torino 
riprodotto  e  descritto.  Pp.  8,2  platei. 
Turin  :  Clausen.     Fol. 

PiBHFiK  (E.)  Traits  de  droit  poUtiqae. 
Pp.  1300.     Paris. 

PosAUA  (A.)  Tratado  de  derecho  politico. 
L     Pp.  42(i.     Madrid. 

Qdarta  (A.)  Prolegomeni  alia  storia  del- 
I'economia  potttica.  I.  Pp.  457.  Roma : 
tip.  Pateras.     10  I. 

Rkoistkb,  Attnual :  a  review  of  publio 
evontt  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  jear 
1892.  Pp.  22tJ.  London ;  Longmang. 
18/. 

Slane  (boron  de).  Catalogue  dea  moQUS- 
crita  arabea  tie  La  UibUiathj^ue  natio- 
nale.  Pp.  05*5.  Paris :  imp.  nationate. 
4to. 

Stokvik  (A.  M.  H.  J.)  Manuel  d'hisloire, 
de  g^n6alpgie,  et  de  cbronologie  de 
touR  les  6tal3  du  globe,  depuis  les 
temps  lea  plus  recalls  jasqu'^  nos 
jours.  Ill:  Les  f'tats  de  TBurope  et 
leura  colonies.  Pp.  '.l07.  Leyden: 
Brill.     24  fl. 

WippEiaiANN  (K.)  Politische  Geschiohte 
der  Gegenwart,  begriindet  von  W, 
Miiller  and  fortgefiilirt  von.  XXVI: 
Dns  .Tahr  1892.  Berlin :  Springer. 
4.10  ni. 
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AEnrrTUKiiK  Urknnden  aua  den  kunig- 
lichen  Maaeen  za  I3erUn.  Griechisohe 
Urkanden.  V,  VI.  Pp.  1*29-192.  Ber- 
lin :  Weidmann.    4to.    4*80  m. 

Babblon  (E.)  Catalogue  des  monnaies 
greoques  de  la  BibliotbtH{ue  nationale  : 
Les  Persea  Ach6m6nide9,  lea  satrapes 
et  les  dynastas  tributaires  da  leur 
empirQ  (Chypre  et  Ph6nioie).  Pp. 
oxoiv,  418,  plates.  Paris:  Rollin  tc 
Fenardent.     i}o  f. 

I  UN  Uatoutah.  Voyages.  Text  arabe, 
ftccompagn£  d'one  traduction  par  C. 

VOL.  Tin. — NO.  xxxir. 


Defr^'rnery   ct   B.    II.    Sanguioelti.     I. 

Pp.  xlvi,  449.     Paris  :  Leroux.     7'60. 
Index  alpbab^tiqiiG.    Pp.95.    Paris: 

Leroux.     2  f. 
Lase-Poolb    (S.)     Auran^zib.     Pp.    212, 

portrait  and  map.     Oxford  :  Clareadon 

Press.     2/6. 
Ley    (.1.)       Historische     Erkliiruug    dea 

zweiten  Teils   des    Jeaaia,   nach    den 

Ergcbniaaen    aus    den    babylciaisclieD 

Keilinschriften.     Pp.    IfiO.      Marburg: 

Eiwprt.     3  m. 
MEiasNKH  (D.)  i&  RosT  (P.)    Die  Baain- 
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echriften      Ranheribs.    heraasg«geben 

von.  I'p.  liiij.   LeipziK  :  Pfeiffer.    10  m. 

Mi'LUER  (11.  H.)     Die  altHeniitischon  In- 

echriften  von  Scndschirli  in  dcD  konig- 


Hchc 
Boiac 
Rawlixbos 
don:  U; 


m.  GREEK  AND  ROM 


ArntCA. — Odographie  de  I'AIriquo  chr^ti- 

enne    proconsulaire.     Pp.    400,    map. 

Kennes :  imp.  Obfcrthiir. 
Bu.LU-  (P.)     Romische  Strassen  in  Bos- 

nien  und  der  Herceprovina.     I.     Nfbst 

einem  .■\jiliatij;  ivbei  die  Inachiiften  von 

K.  Patftoh.     Pp.  70,  illustr.    Vienna: 

Qerold.    4  to.     10  lu. 
Dro\ken'   (J.  G.)     Kleine   Rehriften  zur 

alten  Gescbichte.     I.     Pp.  387,  portr. 

Leipzig  :  Yeit,    10  m. 
Fabu  (P.)     Le'!  soarcea  de  Tacite   dans 

lee  Histoiree  et  ]b^  Anaales.     Pp.  4(>2. 

Paris  :  Coliu.     12  I. 
FiH€HK.u  {F.  W.)     Armin  und  die  ROtnor. 

Halle :     Bucbhandlung    des     Waisen- 

haaaea.    2-70  m. 


Am 


G.\nCiNEB 

(G.  C.) 
cavatioi 
Pp.  143 
2-5;. 

Gptbchmb 
Herangf 
Schrifte 
und  Li 
Teobne 

Mttbet  (E 
logiie  d 
Bibliotl 
Plon. 

Satrlu  (J 
eesso 


\ 


rV.    ECCLESIASTICAL    AND  MEl 


Bksk  (J.  A.  van).  Lijst  van  eenige 
boeken  en  brocburen  uttgegev^n  in  de 
oud-katboliekc  kerk  van  Nederland 
[1700-1751].  Pp.  113.  Rotterdam: 
Reiebei-nian.     l-ftO  fl, 

Bexfort  (A.  de).  Description  g6n^ale 
des  nionnaioii  nieroviBgiennes  parordre 
alphabetiqne  dos  atelipm,  publiilw 
d'apri^s  les  notes  de  M.  le  vicomtc  de 
Ponton  d'Anitcourl.  Ill :  Pacincvs- 
Vvhacanuvs.  I'p.  46s,  illustr.  Paris : 
Boci6tf'  fraiit^aise  de  numisniattque. 
15  f. 

Bebokr  (S.)  Hit;toire  de  la  Vulgate 
pendant  les  premiers  si^oles  du  niojen 
fige.     Pp.  444.    Paris. 

Bebthrlot  (M.)  HlBtoire  des  scienoee : 
La  chiniie  au  niojen  Age ;  olchimie 
Byrifti]UP  pt  arabe.  Pp.  4*59,  xliii,  414, 
474.    Paris :  imp.  nationale.     GO  f. 

Boi'itiANT  (U.)  Actes  du  conciled'Kph^se. 
Teste  copte.  (IKmoires  publics  par 
les  menibres  de  la  mission  aroh^'O- 
logique  fran<,-aise  au  Caire.  Vlll.  2.) 
Pp.147.     Paris:  Lcroux.     4to.     15  f. 

Bbanui  (B.)  Kotizie  intorno  a  Guillel- 
muB  t\ti  Cunin,  ^.^iureconsuito  franceso 
del  secolo  XIII  XIV  1  le  sue  cpere  e  il 
8U0  insegiiamento  a  Tolosa.  Pp.  130. 
Rome  :  Forzani. 

Chastuel  (.}.}  A'  Chamard  (F.)  Annales 
eoolteiastiqueK  pour  faire  suite  4  PHls- 
toire  uniTerbetle  de  I'^glise  catholiquo 
par  Rohrbacher:  [1846-1868].  V: 
1872-1873.  Pp.  641-813.  Paris: 
Gaame.     2  f. 

CuATAHiiiE  (T.)  Histoire  de  la  reforma- 
tion en  Savoic.  Pp.  3^0.  Geneva : 
Cherbuliez.     12mo.    3  f. 

Clemen  (C.)     Die  Chronologie  der  pauU- 


nisohen 
Pp.  293 

Dai.l  (G,] 
de  Per 
dance. 

a-so  I. 
Dksiuom 
goiiste  [ 
pi'«noia 
152.     I 

DolTAIS    {( 

anx  rel 
pidchao 
-quinzi 
39.    To 

DHOUSBHI 

Pp.      » 

Daapelf 
Er.r.i  (E.) 
bis  auf 
illustr. 
Pbasce  (8 
sa  vie  e 
Brieuo : 

GUIO0E8 

IV'gliue 
Lyons : 

Headiaji 
Isauria 
illustr. 

Jaiiky  (E.] 
fniDco-i 
100.  IS 
ley-Gou 

Knellkr 
herz 

"941. 

1-60  n 

Lak<ie.\   (■ 

Eirohe 
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in  quellenmasslg  Jargestellt.  Pp.  720. 
Bonn :  Cohen.  18  m. 
JEON  (P.)  Vie  He  saint  Bernardin  Ae 
Sienne,  at>6tr6  tie  I'ltalie  [13S0-1444J, 
de  I'onlre  dos  FnVeg  mineurs  de 
I'Observance.  Pp.  212.  Yannes :  imp. 
Oannereau.     ICmo. 

Maim  (A.)  I  Pisani  alk  prime  crociate. 
Pp,  93.    Leghorn  :  Meuccl. 

Malubtrom  (A.)  Den  apostoliBka  kyrkan 
och  prinoipatet.  Pp.212.   Lund.  (3  m.) 

Moi'i'BR  (W.)  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen> 
gesohichte.  II.  Zweite  durohgesehene 
Ansgabe.  Pp.  508.  Freiburg :  Mohr. 
12  m. 

Oeuem  (GaUue),  Die  Chronik  des,  bear- 
b«itet  von  K.  Brandi.  (Quellen  und 
Forschungen  zur  tteachichte  der  Abtei 
Bdcheaau.  II.)  Pp.  216,  plates. 
Heidelberg  :  Winter.     20  m. 

?AacoLiTo  (A.)  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  Pp. 
2.^7-     Milan :  Hoepli.     l*Jiuo.    3-50  1. 

pACLCtJ  (N.)  Der  Augut^tiner  Bs^rthoio- 
mias  Aruoldi  von  Usingen,  Lutbers 
Lefarer  und  Gegner.  (Strasshurger 
theotogiflche  Studien.  I,  3.)  Pp.  136. 
Freiburg  :  Herder.     1*80  m. 


BiciroBMATRUBK,  Correspoadance  des,  dana 
leg  pays  de  la  langue  fram/aiae  recueiU 
lie  par  A.  L.  Herrainjard.  VlII :  [1542- 
1543).   Pp.  543.    Geneva:  Oeorg.   10  f. 

BoKHWicHT  (R.)  Regesta  regni  Hieroao- 
lymitani  [1097-1291].  Pp.524.  Inns, 
bruck  :  Wagner.     13  60  m. 

So.\t?itKUvo(]EL  (0.)  DiblJoth^que  de  la 
Comp.-vgnie  de  J^sua.  1"  partie.  Nou- 
velle Edition.  Bibliographio.  IV;  Htuik- 
man-Lorettt.  Pp.  lUfiO.  Brussels: 
Soclt'tt!  beige  de  librairie.     4to.     80  f. 

BptTT-i  (F.)  Ziir  Gesobiohte  und  Littera- 
tur  des  Urcbristentums.  L  Pp.  340. 
Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  Jii  Bupreoht. 
8  ui. 

STBiNacuNEiuBu  (M.)  Die  hebraischen 
Uoberaetzungen  dea  Mittelalters  und 
die  Juden  ala  Dolmetscher :  ein  Beitrag 
ssur  Litcraturgeschichte  des  MittcU 
alters.  2  vol.  Pp.  xxxiv,  1077.  Ber- 
lin :  Bibliograph.    Bureau.    30  au 

WEr.-iHKsiioiiN  (H.)  Zur  Geschiohtc  der 
Eiiitiihrung  der  jetzigen  Zififem  in 
Europa  durch  Gerbert.  Pp.  123.  Ber- 
lin  :  Mayer  &  Miiller.    Pp.  123. 


V.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN   EUROPE 


IHIKAPK  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  r^omon 
le  la  Navarre  ii  la  Castllle :  esBai  sur 
les  relations  des  princes  de  Foix-Albret 
avec  la  France  el  TEspagne  J479- 
1521'.     Pp.689.     Paris:  Picard.'  10  f. 

Catherijte  reine  de  Westphalie,  nt-e  prin- 
oesse  de  Wurteniberg.  Corre^^pondance 
inddite  avcc  «s  faniille  et  celle  du  roi 
J^rAme,  lea  aouverains  Strangers,  et 
divcra  pereoDoages.  Publico  par  le 
baron  A.  du  Casse.  Pp.  402.  Paris : 
Bouillon.    7-50  f. 

CHTQitBt  (A.)  Lea  guerres  de  la  revo- 
lution. 3*  g^'rie  :  Wi-JHembourg  [1793]. 
Pp.  243,  map.  Paris :  Cerf.  16mo. 
8-50  f. 
'Jaoeb  (0.)  Si  MoLDEKHATTER  (F.)  Auswahl 
wichtiger  AktenotQcke  zur  Geschichte 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.s.  Pp. 
606.    Berlin ;  Seehagen.     9  111. 

MAxriioNi  (C.)  lift  legazione  del  cardincvle 
Caetani  in  Francia  [1589- 1590,.  Pp. 
80.    Turin. 

MACttis-LA-CLAViKRE  (M.  de).  La  diplo- 
mstie  aa  temps  de  Machiavel.  11.  l*p. 
408.    Paris:  Leronx. 

McRATOiii  (L.  a.)  iV  Lr-inxiz  (G.  G.)  Cor- 
rispondenza.  F.d.  by  M.  Campori. 
Pp.  xxxiii,  335.     Modenft  :  Vinocnzi. 

PrsiL  {R.,  Gral  von).  Experience  of  a 
PruHsian  ofticer  in  the  Kii.siiian  service 
daring  the  Turkish  war  of  1877-1S78. 


TransL  by  C.  W.  Bowdler.      Pp.  358, 
map.     London :  Stanford.     10  G. 

BoTHAV  (G.)  Souvenirs  diplo niatiques  : 
I'Europe  et  I'aveneraent  du  aeooiiJ 
empire.  Pp.  xliii,  444.  Paris:  C 
L^vy.     l8nio.     3-50  f. 

Sivov. — Le  oozze  del  duca  Emanuelo 
Filiberto  di  Savoia  con  Margherita  di 
Francia.  da  dispacci  di  ambasoiatori 
estensi,  oon  preFazicne  di  L  Malaguzzi. 
Pp.  xviii,  25.    Modena:  Soliani.     4to» 

SwiAVE  { W.  M.)  The  French  war  and  tko 
revolution.  Pp.  409,  maps.  London  : 
Low,     7;(}. 

8oct«T<  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  Clossified  digest  of  the 
records  of  the  [1701  1892].  Pp.  9><0. 
London  :  Society  for  the  Propagaliun 
of  the  Gospel.     15'. 

SrAiy.-  C()rrespon<lencia  de  D.  Luis  do 
Ilequesens  y  D.  Juan  de  Zutliga  con 
Felipe  II  v  con  el  cardinal  do  Grun- 
vela,  D.  Die^o  de  Zuuiga,  <tc.  II:  (19 
Mftrch-12  June  1571J.  (Nueva  colec- 
ci6ii  de  docunientoa  in^'ditoa  para  la 
historia  de  E^paila  y  de  sua  Indins.) 
Pp.  3H5.  Mailrid :  Hernandez.  4to. 
13  pes. 

Vast  (H.)  Lea  granda  traites  du  r^gne  do 
Louis  XIV  [1648-1659].  Pp.  193. 
Paris  :  Picard.    4*50  f. 


A.  FRANCE 


AuRAXTics  (madume  iV).  M^moires : 
soQvenir»  hiHtoriques  sur  Napoli-on,  la 
revolution,  le  directoire,  le  consutat, 
I'empire.  et  la  restauratinn.  I.  Pp. 
473.    Paris :  Garnier.     18nio.     3*50  f. 


Allain  (E.)  Invcntairc  soramaire  des 
archives  de  Parchev^oh^  de  Bordeaux 
ant^rieurcB  k  1790.  Pp.  xxxiii,  242. 
Bordeaox  :  imp.  Duverdier.    4to.    12  f. 

BAOUEMlBH-DESOBKeADX.     Notcs  et  r^cita 
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pour  servir  A  rhistoire  des  paerres  de 
V'end^e ;  lea  debuts  de  rinaurrection  h 
Chemill^  [19  mars- 12  avril  1791]. 
Pp.  53.     Vannes :  imp.  Lafolye. 

BAnuoT  (M.  A.)  Notes  historiqaes  sur  la 
convention  nationalc,  le  direotoire, 
Tempire,  et  Texil  des  votunts.  Pp.  361. 
Paris :  imp.  Cerf. 

BoNPois  (P.)  Hisloire  de  la  guerre  de 
1870- 1S7 1  et  des  origines  de  la 
troitii^me  r6publiqae  [1869-187 1].  Pp. 
461,  illu^tr.  Paris :  Pioard  A  Eaan. 
51  (. 

BocBKON  (F.)  Hiatoire  g^n^rale  de  Paria  : 
la  BaBtille  ;  1370-1789],  Pp.  B66, 
plates.     Paris :  Champion.     4to.     30  f, 

Bhette  (A.)  Le  Berment  du  Jeu  de 
paume.  Fac- simile  du  teste  et  des 
signatures.  Pp.  lxi.viii,  07,  isolates. 
Paris  :  Charavay.     10  (. 

Cakrk  (H.)  La  Clialotais  et  le  due  d'Ai- 
guilloQ :  currcEpondance  da  chevalier 
de  Fontette.  Pp.  (520.  Paris:  May  & 
Motteroz. 

ClovBcqcK  (£.)  Notice  euur  les  cartulaires 
de  PH6te1-Diou  de  Paris.  Pp.  Ixviii, 
497-fi6<L     Paris  :  imp.  nationale.     4to. 

CniLLEMAttT  (L.)  Histoire  de  la  Bresee 
louhann|tise  ;  temps  aneiens  et  moyen 
Aire.  Pi\  ti'2'1.  Louhans:  imp.  lou- 
haanaise^     IS  f. 

Bcnois-MpiuY.  Les  ordonnances  royales 
et  les  mcBDrs  was  le  r^gne  des  derniers 
Vftloii^     U.     Pp.  6^5-     (ieneva :  Georg. 

EBpraAy(G.  d').  La  refonne  de  la  coa- 
tuma'  du  Maine  en  150S.  Pp.  55, 
Manners  :  Fleury  &  Dangin. 

OiJisHoN  (E.)  Histoire  du  droit  et  dea 
institutions  de  la  France.  Y.  Pp.  Ixiii, 
549.     Paris  ;   Pichon.     10  (. 

Haionerk  (D.)  Les  chartes  de  Saint- 
Bertin,  d'apr^  le  grand  cartulaire  de 
Charles -Joseph  Dewittc,  pab!)6e9  ou 
analysies.  Ill,  2.  Pp.  121-352. 
Saint-Omer:  imp.  d'Homont.   4to.  5  f. 

HotJBSAYE  (H.)  1815:  la  premiere  res- 
taaration  ;  le  retoar  de  Tile  d'Elbe  ;  les 
cenl-jours.  Pp.  OS?.  Paris:  Perrin. 
3  50  I. 

KEKvibEit  (R.)  Arniori<]ue  et  Bretapne: 
recueil  d'ttudes  sur  I'arch^'ologie,  rhis- 
toire, et  la  biographie  bretonnea. 
publites  de  1873  a  1892.  Pp.  288,  566, 
37*2.    Paris  t  Champion.     16  f. 


La  BorKSR  (eomtesse  de|.  Memo: 
in^dits  de  Bertrand  Pciirier  de  Besi 
vais,  commandant  g^^ral  de  I'arti 
lerie  des  armt^'s  de  la  Vend^,  Pg 
397.     Paris  :  Plon.     750  f. 

LABBOce  (E.)    Bergerac  sous  le«  Angl&ii 
esaai  hislorique  sur  le  consulat  et 
oommanaut^-    de  Bergerac   au   moyi 
Age.     Pp.   237.     Bordeaux :  Goanoui 
hou.    4to.     7  f. 

La  Lan'br  he  Caian  (C.  de).    La  d6tei 
dee  cAtes  de  Bretogne  aux  eeiziAoM 
dix-septi^me  sidles.    Pp.  41.    \ 
imp.  Lafolye. 

Lexpekt.   Notice  sar  les  £tat3  p; 
du  Vivarais.     Pp.  Hi.    Toamon 
de  I'Artl^che.     12mo.     2-50  f, 

Lraonss,  Registrea  consalaires  de  la  riH 
de.    V:    [1741-1773]-    1*P-    <fl5J. 
moges  :  Duoourtieus.    8  f. 

Maz.vbin'  (cardinal),  Lettres   dn.   pend 
sou      miniet^re.      Pabli^es     par 
d'Avenel.  VII :  [juillet  1655-juin  1657^ 
Pp.  811.     Paris:  imp.  nationale.     4' 
12  1. 

Mektion  (L.)  Documents  relatifs  a 
rapports  du  clerg^  aveo  la  royai 
[16S2-1705].  Pp.  19L  Paris  :Pic*i 
4-50  f. 

MonA.w'iLL^:  (H.)  Chronographia  regal 
Francorunj.  II;  [1328-1380].  ^ 
404.     Paris :  Laurens.     9  f. 

MoPY  (C.  de).  Louis  XIV  et  le  Saini 
Sidge:  rambassade  du  duo  de  Crim 
[1662-1665].  Pp.  484,  436,  illust 
Paris :  Hachctte.     15  f. 

Peibesc,    Lettres    de,    public     par   1 
Tamizey  de  LarrcHjue.     IV :  LeUres  i 
Peireao  k  Borrilly,   k  Bouchard,  et 
Qasaendi ;  lettres  de  Gassendi  &  Vm 
[1626-1637].      1*P-   «»19.      Paris:   Ha 
chette.     4to.     12  f. 

PrruN  (C.)     Les  Lombards  en  France 
li  Paris.     II :  Numisniatique.     Pp.  13l 
Paris  :  Champion.     5  f. 

Pons,  Chartritir  de,  publie  par  Q.  MoaMl 
(Archives  hlstoriques  de  la  Saintonge 
de  I'Aunis.    XXL)     Pp.   460.     Parif 
Picard.     15  f. 

BrBEN  VE  Cori>Kn  (M.)    Pandectes  fran^ 
raises,  ou  collection  nouvelle  r^sum&nt 
la  jurisprudence  de  1789  4  1886.  Tablai 
g^n^rales.     I :  [1789-1829I.     Pp.  109i 
Paris:  Chevalier-Maresoq.     4to.     21 


B.  GERMANY 


Bapex  und  Hacbbarg,  Begesten  der 
Mnrkgrafen  von  [1050-1513].  Bear- 
beitet  von  R.  Fester.  H,  III.  Pp. 
73-200,  9-40.  Innsbruck  :  Wagner. 
4to.     8  m. 

BuKiBAPHiK,  Allgemeine  deutscho.  XXXV. 
Pp.  79(i.  Leipzig:  Dunoker  &  Hum- 
blot.     12  m. 

BIS^tAHCK  (Fiirst).  Politieohe  Bcden. 
Historisch-kritische  Gesammtausgabe, 
bpKorgt  von  H.  Kohl.  V  :  [1871-1873]. 
Pp.  447.    Btnttgort :  Cotia.    U  m. 


Bluu  (H.)     Auf  dem  Wegezar  deutsobi 
Einheit:  Erinnerungen  und  Aufzeic! 
nungen  einei    Mitkampfcrs     aus   d(  _ 
Jahren     1 867- 1870.     2  vol.     Pp.   871 
360.    Jena :  Costcnoble.     10  m 

Bl-xgrr  (C.)  Matthias  Bernegger:  eil 
Bild  aus  dem  geistigen  Leben  HtroiiS 
burgs  zur  Zoit  des  dreis&ig}iihrig«| 
Krie^es.  Pp.  401,  portr.  Strosaburg 
Triibner.     12  m. 

Fest  (A.)  Fiume  zur  Zeit  der  tlakokaa 
virreo:    ein    Beitrag    zor   Oeeobiobl 
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dee  dBkerreiohidch-ungarischen  Ktisten- 
landes.     Trieste :  Dase.     3  m. 
FiCKKB  (J.)     Untersuchungen  zar  Ilechts- 
gwohiolite.     II :    Untersuchunxen  zur 
Erbfolge  der  ostgermanischcn  Kechte. 

I.  Pp. 400.  Innsbruck :  Wagner.  1 1-*20  ra. 
FRrEDBicHS  do3  GroBsen,  Die  Kriego-     I : 

Der  erHle  schlcsische  Krieg  '^1740-1742]. 

II,  IIL     Pp.  275.  37 ;  .H77,   14,  maps. 
Berlin  :  Mittler.    '21  xa. 

Hkidkliiebg,  Die  Matrikel  der  Universitat 
[ijS6-i662j,  bearbeitet  vuu  O.  Toepke. 
Ill:  Register.  II.  Pp.  545-887. 
Heidelberg  :  Winter.  12  ni.  (oomplete 
80  m.) 

Emrr  (J.)  Gescbichte  dcs  ileutschen 
lieiohes  wiihrend  dea  groKsen  Interreg- 
nums [124S-1273J.  Pp.  292.  Wikz- 
barg:  Stuber.     6  m. 

KliLlk  (>I.)  Uexenwahii  nnd  Hexen- 
prozesse  in  der  clienmligen  Boichaatadt 
and  Laudvogtci  Ungenaii.  Pp.  177. 
Hagenan  :  RuckRtuhl.     3'*2.*»  rn. 

KottOX  (T.)  Martin  Luther ;  eine  Bio- 
graphie.  II,  2.  I'p.  237-024.  Gotha : 
Perthes.    6  m. 


ItiansKR    (T.)     Die    deutschen    Konigs- 

wahlen  und  die   Entstehung  defi  Kur« 

fiirstenthums.    Pp.  2M.  Leipzig :  Djk. 

5  m. 
Mi'LLEn  (J.  H.)     Vor-  und  frflhgeschicht- 

liche   Allerthiinier   der   I'rovina    Hun* 

nover.    Herausgegobou  vou  J.Eciuiors. 

Pp.   3Hfl,   plntosi.     Hanover:    Sohulze. 

18  m. 
ScHui.TUKt3»    (F.    O.)      Geschichte    dea 

deutschen   Nationalfiefiihlefl.      I :  Voa 

der  Urzeit  bisi  aum  Interregnum.     Pp. 

29^.     Munich  :  Franz.     (>  m. 
Thimmk  (F.)     Die  innercn  Zuatiiiide  dea 

Kurfuristeiithuma  Hannover  imter  der 

tranKosisch-westfiiliachcn      Herrschaft 

[1806-181J].     L     Pp.448.     Hanover: 

Hahn.     8  m. 
ToLux  (H.)  Geschiiihte  der  frinzosisclicn 

Colonic   von    Mivgdeburg.     HI,     1,    B. 

Pp.  896,  illuatr.    Magdeburg:    Fabcr. 

12=75  ra. 
Z.V.SIN    (J.     von).      Oririnaraenbuch     deB 

Steieniiark    im    Mitlelalter.     Vienna: 

Holder.    40  m. 


C.   GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Ao.VEW  (sir  A.)  The  hereditiiry  ahuriffrt 
of  Galloway;  with  notes  of  tlie  early 
history,  iSc,  of  the  province.  2  vol. 
niuiit.     Eldinburgh  :  Douglas.     25'. 

AxiiEBSfJN  (P.  J.)  Aberdeen  university: 
Hats  of  offioere,  Uiiiveraity  and  King's 
College  [1495-1860].  Aberdeen:  Uni- 
versity PreBB. 

Abcbiiulu*  (J.)  The  historic  epiacopate 
in  th«  CTulumban  church  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Moray,  with  other  Seotttsh 
flceleaiastical  annals.  Pp.  40G.  Edin- 
burgh :  St.  Giles  Printing  Co.     Oj. 

BioGa.iFHy,  Dictionary  of  national.  Edit. 
by  8.  Leo.  XXXVI :  Malt  hits- ^fa4on. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  tfc  Co.     15'. 

BsoecH  (M.)  Geschichte  von  England. 
VHl.  (Goachichte  der  europaischen 
Stjuiten,  LV.  1.)  Pp.  571.  Gotha: 
PerlheH.     10  m. 

£D8»iCLi.  (\V,  D.)  Wulfred  and  Cwoen- 
thryth.  (Harrow  Octocciitenary  Tracts. 
IL)  Pp.  2.1.  Cambridge;  MacmiUan 
dr  BoweH,     1  . 

Caimk  (C.)  The  martial  annalo  of  the 
city  of  York.  Pp.  287.  illusir.  York  : 
Sampson.     4tO.     16.. 

Ciure.s  (.r.  B.)  Ilintory  of  the  churoh  in 
Orkney  [1662-1688].  Pp.  15t>,  illustr. 
Kirkwall :  Peace.     4to. 

Ei>OiUt  (J.)  History  of  early  Scottish 
education.    Pp.  HitH,   Edinburgh  :  Thin. 

Ermbt  (W.)  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Philip 
Dormer,  fourth  curl  of  Cia'stcrtield. 
With  numerous  letters  now  first  pub* 
lished  from  the  Newcastle  Papers.  Pp. 
563,  portr.  Ijondon :  Sonnensohcin. 
10/6. 

FiinzY  (J.)  The  history  and  unttquities 
of  the  diocese  of  Kilniacduagti.  Pp. 
492,  illustr.     Dublin:  Gill.     8/. 


FiHTii  {C.  H.)  The  life  af  Thomas.  Har- 
rison,  major-general  in  the  array  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England.  Pp.  77, 
Worceater,  Mat^s. :  Hamilton. 

Hahl  (A.)  Zur  Geschichte  der  volka- 
wirthtichaftliohen  Idocn  in  England 
gegen  Ausgang  des  ^litlelaltcrs.  {El- 
ster's  StaatswisBentvchaftlicho  titudien. 
V,  2.)    Jena:  Fischer.     1-80  m. 

HisToaiCAi.  manuscripts  commission. 
Thirteenth  rcpoit.  London :  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office.     3d. 

Hoi'K  (R.  C.)  The  legendary  lore  of  the 
holy  wells  o(  England.  Pp.  222,  illuatr. 
London  ;  Stock.     7, 0. 

HoTToN  (W.  H.)  The  marquesa  Wellea- 
ley.  (Rulers  of  India.)  Pp.  214. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Jacobh  (J.)  The  Jews  of  .\ngevin  Eng- 
land ;  documents  and  records  from 
Latin  and  Hebrew  sources,  collected 
and  transl.  Pp.  425.  London :  Nutt. 
4/. 

JoTCE  (P.  W.)  A  short  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1608.  Pp. 
5B5.  map.     London  :  LongixianB.    10/6. 

LoDOK  (H.)  Horivelsby,  the  home  o( 
the  champions  [  with  some  acooant  of 
the  Marniion  and  Dyraoke  (tunilies. 
Pp.  200,  iltustr.  London  :  Stock.  4to. 
10,0. 

Mai^lkhon  (G.  B.)  Lord  Clive.  (Kulers  of 
India.)  Pp.  22«),  map.  Oxford:  Cla- 
rendon PresH.     2  (j. 

Nbmocbm-Goi>rk  (L.)  Daniel  O'Connell, 
aa  vie,  son  ceuvre.  Pp.  2W,  illttstr. 
Paris  :  Oautier.     R  f. 

NiKUsoN  (G.)  I'eel  :  its  meaning  ami 
derivation.  I'p.  H3.  Glasgow :  Stra- 
thern  &  Freeman. 

OsuoNb  (J.  11.)     Notes  of  the  proceodiogg 
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H.  M.  Sti- 


:iSi7->st2: 


(Bain 

Qxfanl:  GfanaianPtBH.  3^ 
(Z.  F4    Eawnd  tke  FiisL  Fjp. 

.(F4    The  iBi*ic»  of  Britain:  IB 

ttMij  of  Bntok 

F^18«.    C&llaa:Bafar. 

|P4    Hisiaiy  of  Cfan  aal  At 

dhas  of  T^pcmy,  linn- 

T^»:  npitetBd 

•iXmlfaHlBr  a^HTlt 

EA.hjW.ieG. 

ha*H:WamB.Uj. 

T«K.— liiK  af  «flk  ia  l^YvAnp^ 

I"S5»-«S»I-    gByA-OihliM]  (loA- 

iiiR   lirhBiilnFiil  Sodety.    BMori 

XIT4   1>.2UL  &L:PltiBtoi 


IT-S   Jt  S   Hi 


A.    ITjU^T 


FiKXkSt. 

Ckftrm  tPJ     Swrm  At&<KnF£  S«v«a 

ivnamt  ^  ri'inilii'"— i  c  ranfov  fns- 
«!!«.    2  v«L    P|w  »1C    M&.    Tan: 

Own  >C  La  pi^tt  i«!f:pa  £  Obssbo  I 
^'  X«£a  wl  f  lir»>  pi  4e3a  si- 
fwna  £  Fizeue.  P|k.  j»l.  iBascr. 
Fknan:  F^Ofts.     UL 

Fatab»  1^1  Xwm  Aiiiiiiifi  atcvBo 
air  camnanoae  £  fnsfassnn  e  £ 
«eoiui  4mDo  scafio  £  Bofagaa  Jjxil. 
Pfk.  ISw    Botogaa :  i^  Fava  e  Gam- 


n.  L 

P^Cm    TWnaiBaas.    ML 

IS4    n  govKiM  Ada  tcpahMici 
■eir  isola  £  Chaso.    Pp.  3>. 
Salafia. 
Xbo»«N.I   SteoaaTileAel  regno  d'ltalit. 

T,YL  F>l383w«1«.  Naples. 
Pj«K.cvci  (G.»  L*  onpine  ia  oomoni  di 
KfaMoeBooa  SKoioXIeXn^  P^ 
WL  PaknBo:  CUttsen.  ICmo.  8L 
FiZETTA  iF.)  Son*  introdoxiane  dd  di- 
(esio  a  Boiotpia  e  salla  diTisiaae  bolo- 
(Bcar  in  i)aanro  partL   Pp.  :9Q.     Bodk  : 

Pdrcxv  CkQaadte  deila  otta  di.  edhe 
daA.FahRttL  IT:  1517-1586..  P^ 
SOT.    TaiiB :  ooi  Ufi  priTati  dell*  Ao- 


Gtirwin  (L.  AJ  Salia  naafta  ia  Ita&a 
it^  areidac^  d'  Aaslna,  eonti  del 
Tlxofe  ~t6>2' :  itodio  storieo  eoocdato 
da  JMLaiainri  itditi  Pp.  67.  llo- 
desa :  tip.  Sotiani      IGbo. 

GxaaAar  (X.)  Lltabe  mrstaqiK:  his- 
toiie  de  la  renaassaace  reiigirase  ao 
movcniee.  Pp.»ML  Fuis :  Hadiette. 
16ino.    3-M  L 

Tawwo  (G.I  Indagiiu  steneo-potitiefae 
solia  Tita  e  salle  open  di  Dute  Ali- 
i^uen.     Pp.  211.   Toria  :  Boox.   3*50  L 

Lmo  (A.)  A  BxxoM    (B.)    Mantova   e 

'  Uthino:  Iwbella  i"  Este  ed  Khuhftta 


PtrtATiso  (A.)  L'  assedio  di  Piaemio  ad 
1693,  cna  Bocizw  snIT  tocidio  di  QiToar, 
Ac    Pp.  3L    Piaetolo :  tip.  Soeiale. 

SkXKa  (G.)  Amedeo  VI  di  SaToia  oei 
doauBcnti  dell'  arebiTio  di  Sinia  F^ 
99.    Sioa:  Xaia. 

Sbbala  (G.)  Tenma  e  Mantora  ndb 
eoepiiazaooe  eootro  V  Anstna  e  oei  |ao- 
eeasi  politid  dd  1S50  al  1X53.  Pp.  bdii, 
107.    Terooa:  ApoUooio. 

&ractiiBf  (Giovanni).  Le  eroBidie,  pob- 
hbcale  so  manoeeiitti  oiiginali  a  con 
diS-Bongfai.  m.  Pp.  476.  Locea: 
tip.GiiistL    :ML 

TiTiaosi    (CL)       L'     Italia     dozanle    il 
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doiuinio  austriaco.  II :  L'  Italia  cen- 
Irale.  Pp.  44y.  Taiin :  Rous.  ICnio. 
3-501. 

TsKviao,  II  c&pitolare  del  fondaco  delle 
(arine  in  [1549J,  con  noUzie  storiofae 
relative.  Pp.  xxx,  18.  Venloe :  tip. 
Baltaggia. 

TiccHi  (L.)    Les  fran<;ais  k  Rome  pen- 


dant la   convention    [1792-1795].     Pp' 

clxviiii,   IH2,  plates.     Rome :  Forzani. 

4to.     30  1. 
ViLU^Ki  (P.)     I  primi  due  seooli  deUa 

storia    di    Firenze ;    ricerche,     I,     Pp. 

319.     Florence :  Bansoni.     5  1. 
Zdekackr  (L.)     SuUe  origini  dello  studio 

aenese.    Pp.  35.    Siena :  Nava. 


E.     OTHER   COUNTBTES 


^ 


Bamo  (A.  C.)  Dokamenter  eg  Studier 
vedrprende  den  lutherskc  Katektsmuu' 
Uistorie  i  Nordeos  Kirker.  I.  Pp.  284. 
CbhatiaDia.     (4^50  m.) 

BiKMEiiANM  (F.)  Werden  und  Wachsen 
einer  deutscbeo  Kolonie  in  Biid-BuBS- 
l&nd:  Getichicht^!  der  ftvan^^elisch- 
lutheriacbea  Qemeinde  zu  Odessa. 
Pp.  4<M).  Odessa  (Riga:  Hoeracbel- 
nuou). 

BB80BXikSHAi;aKnN  (Joet  von).  Chronik 
[15^1656].  Ed.  by  W.  F.  von 
Molinen.  Pp.  32.  Bern  i  Buoh- 
druckerei  des  Oerner  Togblalt.    7o  0. 

BlutTB0OEB,  Kanoelliets,  vedr^remle  Dan- 
marks  indre  Forhold  [1561-1565^.  I. 
Pp.  240.     Copouhagen.     375  m. 

Bbobkxma  (J.)  Cuulotjus  van  de  pam- 
fletten,  tractatcti,  enz.,  aanweaig  in 
de  provincialc  bibliotlieek  van  Zeeland. 
1:  [JS6S-1795J.  Pp.  bU2.  Middel- 
burg  :  Anet.     2-riO  fl. 

BariNVis  (C.  W.)  Over  Aikmaarsobe 
gesjchiedboeken  en  gesohiedsobnjven. 
Pp.  7d.    Alkmaiti :  Coster. 

Cacchik  (A.)  Notes  flur  queiquea  sources 
iuanuscnt«s  dc  I'ltiutoire  beige  A  Home. 
Pp.  48.     brusselii ;  Hayez.    IHnio.    2  f. 

Coi>.cczi'iN  de  docnmentos  tncditos  para 
la  biatoiia  de  Espana  por  el  marques 
de  la  Faensaula  del  Valle.  CVI : 
ContinuacioQ  de  la  crdnica  de  Espafia 
del  ariEobispo  D.  Rwlrigo  Jim^ez  de 
Bad*  por  el  obiapo  D.  Oonzalo  de  la 
Hinojoea,     il'c.      Pp.     513.     Madrid : 

Mtlltllu.       4t0.       I'j  IMiH. 

CouiEiBo  (^L)  Rejes  cristianos,  desdc 
Alonso  VI  ba^ta  Alfonso  XI,  en  CastiHa, 
Atagun,  Navarra,  j  Portugal.  I'p.  43U, 
plates.  Madrid :  tip.  £1  Progreao.  4to. 
21*50  pes. 

Dahvila  y  Collado  (M.)  Keinado  de 
Carlos  III.  I.  Pp.  430,  plates. 
Madrid:  tip.  El  Progreso  editorial. 
4  to.    21-50  pes. 

DooBNiNCK  (p.  N.  van).  Inventaris  van 
bet  oud-arcbief  der  beertijkheid  en 
getnoent43  Bennebroek.  Pp.  I(i0. 
Haarlem:  Van  Brederode.     '2-.>0  fl. 

PbtxxUi  (A.)  Beriillelitcr  ur  svenaka 
biatorien.  FurtEvatta  af  O.  Sjogren. 
XLIX:  Guataf  IV  Adoll.  Pp.  392. 
Blockbolm.     (5-25  tn.) 

Okuc'u  (J.  C.)  Castilla  j  Leon  durante 
loB  reinadod  dc  Pedro  I,  Knrique  II, 
Juan  I,  7  Enrique  III.  I.  Pp.  xxxviij, 
506,  plates.     Madrid:  Mutillo.     4to. 

Q6kez  dk  ABTiicHB  (J.)  Reinado  de 
Carlos  IV.    Pp.  51(j,  plates.     Madrid; 


tip.  £1  Progreso  editorial.  4to. 
21-50  pes. 

Le.boy-Budliku  (A.)  The  empire  of  the 
tsars  and  the  Russians.  Tranal.  by  Z. 
A.  Ragozin.  I.  Pp.  .i8H,  maps.  Lon- 
don :  Putnam.     12.  tf. 

Netheiu.anijk.  — Rept'rtoriuHi  der  set- 
bandelingen  en  bijdrai^en,  betreffende 
de  geschiedenis  des  vaderlan<k,  in 
mengelwerken  en  tijdschriften  tot  op 
1890  verscbenen.  3"  supplement.  Pp. 
251.    Leyden :  Brill,    275  fl. 

MtJusEN  (W.  F.  von).  Beitriige  «ur 
Oeschiohte  der  Einigungen  der  alten 
Eidgenoseenschaft  mtt  dem  Auslande 
und  des  Verbaltens  d«r  Eidgeaossen- 
achnft  bei  dem  endgoltigeii  Uebergang 
der  Francbe-Comtd  an  Frankreicb.  Pp. 
M.  Bern:  Hcbmid,  Fnuicke,  &  Co. 
2f. 

MuLUCB  F/..  (8.)  Catalogus  vftn  bet 
arcbief  der  stud  Utrecht.  I:  1132- 
1577.     Pp.  88,  98.     Utrecbt:  Beijers. 

3  a. 

Nuuori'  (D.  C.)  Staatknndige  ge- 
schiedenifl  van  Nedorlond.  II.  Pp. 
50(J.     Zutphcn  :  Thieuie.     4  H. 

PuLENNE  (H.)  Bibliograpbie  de  Pbistoire 
de  Belgique :  catalogue  m^tbodique  et 
cbronologi<iue  des  souroes  et  des  oQ- 
vrages  principaux  relalifs  I'k  Tbistoire 
de  toun  leii  Pays-Bas  jusqu'en  1 598  et  k 
rbiiitoJre  de  Ikdgique  jus<iu'cn  1S30 
Pp.  231,     (ibent;  Engelcke.     4  (. 

Pakcth  (Mi|/uol).  L)e  los  mucbos  sucesos 
di;{noi<  de  nieuioriaque  ban  ocurrido  en 
Barcelona  y  otros  tugares  de  Gatalufia 
[1626-1660J.  VI:  [junio  i6s2-febrero 
1660J.  (Memorial  bisturico  cspanol. 
XXV).  Pp.  821*.  Madrid:  MuriUo. 
4to.     4'50  pes. 

Bkituma  (J.)  Gcsobiedeuis  van  de-  hervor- 
ming  en  de  bervorrade  kork  der  Noder- 
landen.  Pp.  452.  Oroniugen :  Wolters. 
575  11. 

RtKU£Ex  (Jan  van),  Dagverbaal.  Ill : 
[1659-1662].  (Werken  van  bet  Hi»- 
torisch  Oonoottwbap  gevestigd  te 
Utrecht.  N.S,  LIX.)  i>.  756. 
The  Hague  :  Nijboff.     8  tl. 

RoTTKBDAU,  Bronneo  voor  de  gescbiedenis 
van.  I :  De  regeoring  van  Rotterdam 
[1328-1892:.  bowerkt  door  J.  U.  W. 
Uugor.  Pp.  IIU,  tJOO,  plates.  Rotter- 
dam :  P.  van  Waesberge.     4to.     10  fl. 

ViidAia. — M^moires  et  documents  publida 
par  la  Sooi^ti  d'histoire  de  la  Suisse 
roniande.  XXXVII.  Documents  relatifs 
k  rbistuire   du    Vullaia   recueillie  par 
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TabW  J.  Otcmand.  TI :  [\yjs-UfiB^ 

Pp-CSS.    Lmuuuic:  BrideL    8L 
ViusoTA  X  Pm*  (i.)  A  Babia  t  Dbaabo 

{J.)    Owilogh  jr  pgomhirtnm  ibitiea. 

Pp.   651.    lUAid:  tip.   El   PragnM 

•llDloriaL    4to.    SI  pes. 
Vras  T  EacnABo  (A.)    Monrfi  im  \m 

diiwttfaa  aritigo  Mpufioha,     PpL  sd, 

551.    Madsid:  Murillo.    4to.    4S«i. 


To>  (chuMOM).  La  dofi  *»  k  6 
tkm  im  ToncBai,  depoit  k  coModU 
«b  i8oi  joiqa'ft  MK  Joan.  IT.  T, 
Ppu  SQ7,  315.  BniiH-I»<:iMi:  ZtA. 
5L 

ZB3HnH.(A.  D.)  Isuria  HamMaaktim 
DmoMrTnimak.  TI:  Isuda  eootiB. 
pwtmi  Ml  partmal  aBtonhiL  I^ 
686u    JuHj.    (14  m.) 


VL   AHEBIGAN  AND  COLONIAL  HISTOBY 


Bmm,mi  (O.)  FoDti  iuliane  per  U  ■!(«• 
ddla  aeopote  del  dooto  mooda  Pp. 
slTii,n7.    Boom:  Fonam.    foL 

Bknor  (C.  F.)  History  of  deeCions  in 
the  Ameiieaii  eolonies.  (Colmnbia 
College  Sfeodiee  in  Histoty,  EooBomiei, 
and  PoUie  Law.  m.  L)  PpL  »7. 
K«w  Tork  :  CofannlNa  Colle«e. 

Caktual  ^J.  de).  Beladon  dd  deecuhri- 
miento  dd  rio  Apare  hasta  ra  ingreaOL 
CO  d  Orinoeo.  Pp.444,plateL  Madrid: 
M ozillo.    4io.    7  pes. 

CSKBs  (O.  L.)  Mannd  of  methodiil 
aniieopal  diiirdi  hiptoxy.  (De  PMnr 
UniTcnitj  Series.)  Pp.  378.  Maw 
Totfc :  Hunt  A  Eaton.    (8  '6) 

OsasvELL  (W.  P.)  OatUnes  of  British 
oolooisatioD.  I^.  374.  Loodoa :  Per- 
MTaL    6'. 

Brnmux  (F.  B.)  Historied  register  of 
oflkers  of  the  continentd  army  daring 
the  war  of  the  rerolotion  [Apnl  1775- 
Deeember  1783].  Pp.  582.  Washing- 
ton, D.C :  Lowdeimilk.    (25;) 

jAT;(John),  first  dud  jwtiea  of  the 
United  States,  The  writings  and  eona- 
qwndenea  of.  Ed.  by  H.  P.  Johnston, 
m,  IV.    New  York :  Pntnam.    (25, ) 

ExKLET  (D.)  The  history,  organisation, 
and  inflaenee  of  the  independent 
treasory  of  the  United  States.  Pp.  836. 
New  York :  Crowell.    (7/6) 

Olitkiba  Mabtiss  (J.  P.  de).  Les  ex- 
plorations des  Portogais  antMeoias  i 


la   dtewreita   de  rAm&iqae.  TnL 
parA.Boiiferoiie.    PpL3S.mi9L  Piu: 


PtofsnucxB  (J.)  Die  ^K^-Jr^  ks 
Jasoiten  in  Paragoaj.  m.  Pp.  iH. 
OfiteEsloh:  i«»*«»«"'«""     5iB. 

Saus  FxBBBB  (M.)  EldesenbriniaBtoh 
AmMoa  segnn  laa  nhimas  iarHiipr 
eiones.    Pp.256.    SeriUc. 

SurtA  (Ines  Frsndseo  de).  CUna 
da  la  pnmnda  de  SanGregariolfim 
eaerita  en  167a  IL  (BiMialeesto 
tMea  filipina.  m.)  Pp.  701  Maiii: 
Chofre.    4tOL    Upas. 

Bbbbato  (F.)  Cristibd  CoUn:  hisfan 
dd  dearnnrimientu  da  Aniriea.  F| 
iSS.    Madrid.    4to. 

BraritaMg  (the  late T.)  Madoe:  mtm. 
on  the diaeoreiy  (rf  Ameriea  \nlbk 
ap  Owen  Gwynedd  in  the  twwih  en 
toiy.  PpL  249.  London :  LoogniHi 
7;6. 

BzintABT  (G.)  Notaa  pan  a  histomj 
Cear4(ssgandaiDetadedosaeak>X?III 
Pp.  620.  Lisbon:  ^pognyhia  i 
•Baeraw.' 

Tocxe  (O.)  The  Cobmibas  memon 
containing  the  fixst  letter  of  Colmnbc 
descriptiTe  of  his  royage  to  the  > 
world:  the  Latin  letter  to  his  ton 
patrons,  and  a  narratiTe  of  the  foe 
voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespaod.  Pp.  IT> 
Philaddphia:  Jordan.    (2,6) 
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I.  FRANCE 


Annalea  de  I'Ecolei  Libre  det  Bcidncda 
Folitiqnei,  viii.  3.  July—TlK  pre- 
limitiarirs  of  th-c  Ireatif  of  Bardo',  ua 
published  documents  on  the  relations 
of  France  and  Italy  from  1 878  to  1 881 
[on  the  history  of  the  TuniBian  qucii- 

tion] D.  Zolla:   Variations  in  Ow 

rent  and  price  of  land  in  France  during 
the  uevenUerUh  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turitt,  continued  [examining  the  causes 
of  these  variatiocia  under  the  thre« 
heads  of  wars  and  pulitic&l  distur- 
bances, taxation,  and  variations  in  the 
price  of  agricultunil  produce], 

Bibliothdqiie  de  I'Ecole  de«  Chartei,  liv. 
8,  4.  Moy-A  tnjiust — L.  DrtiiKsNE  : 
The  life  of  Ht.  iJcncvi^vi  [discussing 
the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  ; 
maintaining,  aii^aiiist  B.  Kruauh,  that 
the  author  sliows  no  acquaintance  with 
Gregory  of  Tours,  l*'ortuoDlus,  or  other 
later  writers,  but  belongs  (as  hu  pro- 
fesses) to  about  the  year  520].- C.  V. 

Laholoib  :  Master  Bernard  [identifying 
the  author  of  the  *  Summa  dictami- 
nam  '  found  in  three  nianu.scripts  at 
BrOBselK,  Bruges,  and  Vienna,  with 
Bernard  tiilvestur,  and  regarding  the 
similar  treatise  entitled  '  Ars  dictanii- 
niB '  as  an  abridgement  of  it  by  Ber- 
nard of  Orleans,  canon  of  Mcung.  The 
writer  further  holds  Bernard  Silvester 
(against  H.  Eaur^nu)  to  be  the  same 
person  with  Bernard  of  Chartres,  John 
of  Salisbury's  muster,  and  gives  reasons 
for  belit'ving  him  to  liavB  taught  at 
Tours  and  mureuver  to  have  been  the 
anthor  of  an  astronomical  treatise,  the 
'  Experimvntarius,*  preserved  in  two 
Bodleian   nianuscriitts,   Digby   46  and 

Aahmole  iJ04j. 1'.  Duuried  :  Manu- 

teriplt  in  Sjjain  juititiable  for  tlteir 
miniatitrcM  and  fin^nt'M  of  execution, 

H.  Ohont  prints  the  catalogue  of 

the  library  of  Bernard  II,  archbi^fiop 
of  St.   James   of  Com2>ostclla    1^1226], 

H.    F.    Dkiabori>£  :    Geoffrey    de 

Vanconleiirs  [brother  of  Joinville],  at 
the  court  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I. 
H.  Moiunvllij^  :  A  frontier  dispute 


in  (lie  country  of   Verdun  [1387-1389], 

with  documeats ■  L.  Df.lislk:  Henry 

JPj  elephant  [with  notices  of  other 
clephantH  in  France], 

La  K^Totution  Fran^aite,  xxiv.  6.  Jmie 
— F.  A.  AuiABti :  Danton  as  minister 

of  justice  [10  Aug.-2  Sept.  1792] 

F.  Thkkakd  :    Th<<  29<fc  June  1 793  at 

Nantes, E.  Dkuult;    A    national 

agent  at  Aleni;on  during  tlu:  (^^rror,  con- 
cluded.  S.  LsBoy  :  The  assevtbly  of 

tfie  district  of  Sedan  [1787-  1789J. 

P.  BoBiQCKT  prints  minutes  of  the  direc- 
tory tif  tiu  department  of  tlie  Mayenna 
[Feb,  1 79 1 -July  1793j.=:=xxv,  1.  July 
— F.  A.  Acljlrii  :  Danton  and  tlie  Sep- 
tember massacres  [arguing  that  Dan- 
ton  attempted  to  avert  the  massacres, 
but    accepted    the     responsibility    for 

them   afterwards].- C.  Camkl  :    The 

capture  of  MotitMiard  11  Sept.    1792]. 

T.   Lemas  prints  a  report  of  the 

operations  against  the  CJunians  in  the 

department     of      JlU-et-Vilainc 

A.  Bbette  prints  a  letter  of  the  abbi 
Jallet  to  Necker  ;prp»enttng  u  revised 
Ctthier  of  grievances  on  bt'lmlf  of  the 
clergy  of  PoitouJ.^=2.  August — 
A,  lacHTHNBEROKR :  Linouet  as  a 
socialist  [a  summary  of  the  economio 
views  expressed  in  '  La  Tlieorie  des  Lois 
Civilea'  ond'Leij  Ann  ales  Politiques,  Ci- 
viles,  et  Litt^-raires  du  XVIII'  SiMc']. 

F.    A.    AdtJUiD :    Danton   at    Hie 

National  Convention J.  Mandocl  : 

The  Jacobin  club  at  Carcassonne  [com- 
piled mainly  from  the  letters  of  national 

agents], The    Ifith   Brumaire  [an 

extract  from  a  letter  from  Debret  to 
M.  Paiickouke,  10  Nov.  1S19]. 

Aevae  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^ra- 
tiir*,  1893.  28.  10  /w/i/- Clebmoht- 
QjUfKKAD :  Bialtop  liochechouart'a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  [1461  ;  on  C. 
Couderc's  edition].=^=-88.  14  August 
— M,  Barroux  :  M&norvar*  hisliTy  of 
PariSt  ii.^=:86.  28  August — 8.  Rki- 
KAcn :  Radtt's  '  I^ydie.^ 

Revue  d'Biitoiie  Diplomatiqae,  vii.  S.^ 
E.   Plastet:    Muley  Isniael,  emperor 


i 


* 
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of  Morocco  and  the  princess  of  ConU 
[describing  the  relations  between 
France  and  Morocco  duriuK  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an 
embassy  sent  by  Mulej  lamael  to 
demand  the  band  of  the  prinoeea  of 
Conti,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louise  de  la  Vuili^re,  whose  husband 
had  left  her  a  widow  in  1685.  I'ont- 
chartrain  did  not  encourage  Muley's 
hopes,  and  the  Versailles  world  covered 

the  proposal  with  ridicule]. Comtb 

DE  BoisLKCoMTK :  Canning  and  the 
Uotirbon  intervention  in  Spain  [an 
account  of  tlie  views  of  Canning  and 
his  calleogues  with  regard  to  the  deci- 
sionH  come  to  by  the  allies  at  the  con- 
press  of  Verona.  The  French  inter- 
vention in  Spain  in  1S23  was  success- 
ful and  Canning  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  of 

the  South  American  republics] E. 

RoTT :  Instntctions  and deapatclies  sent 
by  Henrji  IV  to  Charleti  Paschal,  his 
ambassaditr  with  the  Orisont  [1604- 
1610],  concluded. 

S«Ttie  dM  Etodea  Jnives,  No.  51.  Janu- 
ary— T.  Rkinai'ii  :  '  Quid  Judaeo  cum 
Vcrre  ?  '  [on  the  passage  concerning  the 

Jews  in  Cicero]. D.  Kaufhann  :  The 

family  of  Yehicl  of  Pisa. Fkajico  : 

r'wr  Jews  in  the  Ottoman  etnpire  in  tlie 
nineteci^ith  century.'=^  62.  Ajtril — 
I.  hkvi:  The  Jews  in  Candia  [1380- 
1485], A.  Lt;\'Y  :  Notes  oyi  tlu  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Saxony,  conoladed. 

M.   Schwab:  An    eptmde   in    the 

hixtortf  of  the  Jevfs  in  Spain. 

BeTue  HiBtoriqne,  lii.  2.  Jul// — A.  Cab- 
iF.ijjKiti :     The    accession     of    Philip 

Atigtistus   [1179-1180].- M.    OsTno- 

uoiuiKY  :  The  origins  of  political  asso- 
ciatiotis  and  party  organisations  in 
Enf}hind  (from  the  time  of  Wilkes 
downwards]. — C.  V.  Lakoixjis  :  The 
English  in  tlu  middle  ages :  a  sketch 

from    French    sources. A.  Desclo- 

SBArx  :  Critical  rentarhs  on  tlie  ^Econo- 
mies Bof/tilfn,'  III ;  The  war  with 
Savoy  ;  concluded, 

Bevue  des  Qaestiana  Hiatoriquea,  liv.  1. 
Juhj—C.  Hpiohk  ;  IVi-r  chronology  of 
the  bwlcs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  [con- 
troverting Hoonacker's  theory  that  the 
former  deals  with  Kzra's  return  to 
Jerusalem  not  iu  458  r.c.  under  Arta- 
xerxes    I,    but    in     398    under    Arta- 


zerxes  11^ H.  Delehate  :  The  life 

of  St.  Paul  the  Younger  [t956;  th«^ 
life  written  c.  975]  awl  the  date 
Symeor^  Metaphrastes  [not  aetUed 
the  notices  in  Psellus,  but  probably 
longing  to  the  second  half  of  the  tentlil 
century.  The  writer  holds  tliat  therttl 
is  no  argument  to  support  the  attriba« 
tion  to  Metaphrastes  of  the  life  of  SL| 

Paul  the  Younger] A.  dkBoisusle^ 

Paul  Scarronand  Fran<;oi^  d^Aubig 
[dealing  with  the  birth  and  childbc 
of  the  future   ruaniaise  de  Mainteooaij 
the  family  of  Scarron,  dc],  first  articl 
[down  to  their  marriage  in   1652]. — 
V.   FouBNEL :  Fabre   d" Eglun/int,   Ih 
drauiatist  [put  to  death  with  Danloi 
5    April       J794]-  —  C.      i»E     SJXEKTtl 
Brune's  '  Ordre  hospitalier  dti  Saint 

Esprit.'' T-    i>E    Puvwmoke:     Tim 

quevillf's  '  Souvenirx.'^ -R.LAUiiEuxil 

Tht;  return  from  Elba  [discussing  recentj 
works  on  tlie  subject'. 
8ooiit6  d«  THistoire  da  ProtMtantii 
Fran^aia.     liulletin  historiqae  et  htt£- ' 
raire.    xlii.    6.     May~C.  Rfjli>  :    La- 
fayette and  Washington  in   r  '^  "■  fo 
tht!     French     jtrotcstants      1  ',  | 

dealing  with  some  of  the  a  tsl 

of     the     etliot     of      toleration] — N. 

Weiss  ;  Tl^e  trial  and  condem)uition  of 
Antoine  Aitgercau,  the  printer  of  Ma 
garct  of  Angonlfme's  '  ifiroir  de  Viir 

p^iclieressc  '  [1534] H.  Toijjjc: 

foundation  of  tJi*  refonutd  churth 
Celle  in    Brunswick-Lllneburg  [!( 

1699] C.     Reaj>:     Dr.    Jean 

Jtoatagny  and   his  sqnibs  againtt  thd^ 
protcstants    1685],  third  article;  oon- 
clude*L=6.         Jufte  -  E.       Btrreii : 
Didier      Liousstau    [1550-1581],     an 

ancestor    of    Jeaa-Jacques. 8.    I'B 

Mehvai.  lb  E.  LxaENS  :  Jacques  iloitant 
de  Drieux  [1611-1674],  the  founder  of 

the  academy  at  Caen F.  TElsstxa 

prints  depositions  relative  to  alleged 
stares  of  amis  )wld  by   tlie  protestaHts 

[1755]- M.  iiK  liicHKMoKTt  describes 

documents        11559-1697]        preserved 
amotig  tlte  archives  of  tlu  French 
formed  churches  at  La  RocheU*^ 
7,  8.    July,  August— C.  Kkad: 

nard   Palissy. Papers    concer 

the  history  of  the  protestants  at  Saintit 
atid  lioyan,  in  connexion  with  tb< 
annual  meeting  of  the  societj. 


U.  GERMANY  AND   AUSTRU 


BayeriBche  Akademie  der  Wiiienichaften 
(Munich),  Abhandlmigeu  der  histo- 
rischf  11  Classe.  xz.  2.  -C.  A.Coiinei.ics: 
The  foundation  of  the  Cahinistic  cede- 
siaatical  organisation  in  Geneva  [1^41]. 

The  late   A.   vox   DncryEL :   The 

mission  of   cardinal    Sftmdrato  to  tfte 
court  of  Clmrles    V' [1547-154SJ.     I: 


The    breach  between   Charles  V  and 
Paul  111 ;  Sfondrato's  tirsl  r"       'f^  1 
and   the   agreement   of   V'  bJ 

five  documents] F.  Stii  -, rjl 

of  the  hoHf>e  of  Wittelsbach  [  1590  1610J. 
VI  [printing  fifty-two  letters,  1595" 
1606,  with  other  dooaments  and  an 
index]. 
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ISilzun^sberichte  dei  philos,  -  philol. 
and  hist.  Classc.  1893.1.  -F.voxKeheu; 
The  portraits  in  the  ditcal  nararian 
cabinet  according  to  Fiekler's  inven- 
tory [1598].  a.  A.  Dove:  On  the 
history  of  the  name  '  Deutsch  '  [tracing 
the  nsc  of  the  word  '  Theodi^ka '  to  the 
influence  of  Ht.  Boniface,  and  examin- 
inK  the   extension   of    its   application 

from  the  speech  to  the  race]. E.  L. 

_  B.  vb.N  Oefele;  Hvijal  and  imperial 
mp  charters  of  the  church  of  EichsUidt 
P  1S2S-1055.  recently  brought  to  lij^jht  in 
the  Davurian  archives]. 
Bysantinitche  Zeitachrift  (Leipzig),  il.  1. 
— C.  KE  Bovh;  Roman  imperial  his- 
tori/ in  a  Byiantine  shape,  cjntinued 
from  vol.  i.  1  ;  second  article  [exaniin- 
ing  the  relations  of  the  fonns  in  which 
the  same  narratives  aiiiieiir  in  Georgiua 
.Monachns,  Georgius  Uedreniis,  and  Leo 
UraintnaticuB.  Uf  Georgius  Monaehua 
there  exist  two  chief  recensionti,  an  un- 
interpolftted  text  in  the  codices  Cois- 
liniani  and  an  interpolated  text  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  163  and  the  Vienna  MS. 
Or.  40.  The  writer  contendti  that 
CedrenuB  and  Leo  Graniiiiaticus  used 
the  former  text  but  not  the  latter ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  they  had  l>efore 
them  the  acluui  sources  from  which 
thoAe     interpolations     were    derived]. 

H.     Gelzkh  :      Unpublished     and 

Utile   known  lists  of   bishofis    of    the 

euttern  church,  second  article J.  B. 

BcKv:  Notes  on  thf  tixt  of  Anna  Cowt- 

nfna. J.  Dkahv;kk  :   Tht:    monastery 

of  St.  Dii/nyfiuH  an  Mount  Afhas  [giv- 
inK  an  aecoiint  of  a  modern  Greek  hig- 
tory  of  Athos  by  one  of  the  monks, 
Manuel  .F.  Gedeon,  publishtd  ut  C'On- 
staiitinople  in  18h5,  whicli  is  full  of  in- 
formiilion  with  regard  to  the  earliest 

toundationfl  of  monasteries  there". 

A.  KulOl:  On  I  he  itnixnt^inci  if  a  study 
of  Coptic  art  [and  the  rich  nialeriala 
for  such  a  i^tutly  utfardcl  by  the  old 
Coptic  textile  fabriuti  in  nur  miiKPums]. 

H.  Bi^Ai'N  :  On  tlie  text  of  I'loco- 

piuit,-=^=2.  -  H.  v()N  LivoKSTH.u, :  Con- 
tri'nttioHs  to  the  history  itf  Byzantine 

ilecdjf' G.  8i;Hi<rMnKU(SKU  :  The  has 

relief  of  the  CamjMi  Angnran  at  \'enice 
representing  n  IJy^antine  emperor  of 
the  tenth  century  [a  round  mi  diillion, 
measuring  u  ni^tre  acr(W!i,  built  into  a 

w&Il],    >tith    a   photograph C.   i>b 

Boon:  Homan  inijx'rial  history  in  a 
Byzantine  shaite,  third  article  [on  the 
relation  ot  the  Salniaaiau  excerpta  to 
^«  Si^Ko^is  xportKi)  ot  Constantine 
BesJ.- — -  1^  N.  I'APAitEOKoios ;  On 
the  life  of  St.  iMitulof  Thr-imnlonica. 
Dentache  Zeitachrift  fur  Ueachiehtawi«< 
aenschaft  (Freiburj.;),  ix.  2.  C.  A. 
CoHXKunB;  Calvin's  tHsit  to  the  ditch- 

es»   lienuta  of  Fcrrara   [1536] A. 

8cHAmE ;  The  bttjinnings  of  the  office 
uf  consul   of  the  sea  [arguing  against 


H.  von  Kap-heer'a  theory  of  its  Byzan- 
tin  ori).!in  and  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  Trani  statute  of  1063  (probably 
dating  from  1453I;  tracing  back  the 
two  '  consules  maris,'  tlie  controllers  of 
the  '  decatia '  or  oilice  of  ouBtoms.  at 
Pisa  to  itS4;  and  suggesting  that  the 
'  consules  introitus  maris '  at  Genoa 
were  derived  from  the  Fiaan  institu- 
tion] :  with  a  reply  by  H.  von  Kap-heer. 

F.  Kaiioe:   The  Hun/jarian  policy 

of  the  emperors  Frederick  III  and 
Maximilian    I  and  their  relation  to 

Moscow  [  148  J- 1 506] W.  BaocKdo ; 

On  the  French  policy  of  Leo  IX  [criti- 
cising Ikucker's  views  in  hia  '  L'AUace 
et  la  France  au  temps  du  pape  Saint 

Lfen   IX  ■] H.   Hekhk  :    ih-rmnnn 

Korjier'a  origin  and  university  life 
[tracing  him  from  Liibcck  and  holding 
that  as  he  Rraduated  at  Leipzig  in 
1432   he   cannot   be   the    Korner  who 

matriculated    there    in     1420].- II. 

KoSKii  prints  a  desjmlih  of  tlie  French 
a>nbasaa<{or,  Tyrconneli,  to  the  marqiiia 
dc  I'uyneub-  [Berlin,  2y  Sept.  1750], 
and  a  '  portrait  des  priucipaux  viinifitrea 
dcs  conrs  du  nord  ct  de  I'Allcnuigne  ' 
sent  to  the  duke  de  Xivernais  in   1755. 

E.  DisiMUiR  A"  E.  Kat'OER  dispute 

concerning  the  CaroUngian  tUscmt  of 

Henry  I    the  Saxon]. O.  Masslow 

A  G.  SuMMKRVFLiiT :  Uibliogmphy  of 
German  history  [from  1648]. 

GdttiBgiache  Oelehrte  Anzeigea,  1893. 
13,    *2fl   JHn«  —Q.  KAWKiur  :    Albert's 

'  Mittthiaa    Dorin^f.' W.    Okchsli  : 

Sthweiier's  * Oeschichte    dcr   nchwei- 

eeriichen  XnttrdlUnt.'  i- F.  Kect- 

oKN :  Gothein^a  '  Wirtschaftsgeschicht« 
des  Schwarzwaldes.'^^lQ.  I  Aiig. — 
F.  FaENsDoarr  :  '  Die  Chronikcn  der 
schwdbischen  StiUUe ;  Augsbnrg,'  iii. 
t=— T 17.  13  Aug.^  K.  Scbacbe  : 
kl/hne's  '  Hausgrafcnaint.' 

HiBtoriichet  Jahrbuch  der  Gbrres-Oeaell- 
sobaft  (.Munich),  xiv.  3.  !•'.  X.  ton 
FcNX  :  The  papal  confirmation  of  th« 
first  eight  general  synoiis  [giving  reasons 
for  denying  that  the  pope  formally 
confirmed  the  acts  of  anyone  of  them]. 
—  N.  Favi-Cs  :  Dr.  Konrnd  lirann.  a 
Roman  cathohc  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 

century    i'49'-'563]- J-    Ukbinoke 

prints  a  brief  autobiography  of  Nu.o- 
Uttts  Cttsamui  [drawn  up  in  1449,  when 
he  waa  made  a  cardinal]  and  his  will 

[1464]. Dr.   SiiDiii-LLEH:    On    tin 

nutfuirghip  af  the  tract  '  De  modis  uni- 
endi  ac  reformandi  ecclesam  '  [printed 
by  H.  von  der  Hardt,  '  Conoil.  Con- 
stant.' i.  pt.  V.  U8  tT.  The  writer  followa 
Schwab  and  Uartwig  in  believing  the 
work  to  be  not  by  .lean  Gerson  (as 
Hardt  and  Ellies  du  Fin  held)  nor  by 
Dietrich  von  Niem  (as  Leu/,  and  Finke), 
(but  by  AndreaH  of  Etioobar,  otherwise 
known  as  Andreas  uf  itanduph,  a 
Benedictine  abbat  and  professor  ftt  Bo- 
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logt^a,  the  BUtlior  ol  tbo '  Oubcrnaculum 
coiiciliorum  '  (liarJt,  vi.pt.  iv.  1H*.I  ff.)] 

J.  P.  KutscH  describes  a  Barbcrini 

maniiBcript  conlaining  a  reqistfr  of 
notes  and  one  uf  supplkatiotis  nuidc  by 
Ific  EufjUjth  jrrtM-tnr,  Anilreas  Sapitit 
a  Fkfrentiut,  at  the  jtapal  court  uitder 
Jolin  XXIJ  and  lientdtci  XII,  print- 
ing docunientg  from  it  relating  to 
Irish  ufluirH  ,1325,  i&'c.J  anJ  Edward 
Ill's  letter  to  tbo  pope  a»king  release 
trom  his  lenunciation  of  hiu  claim 
to  Scotland  [no  date  ie  suggested ;  but 
the  dooQxnent  must  belong  to  1 333  or 

the  begianing  of  1334].^ ^K.  Eubel: 

On  the  manuscripts  of  the  chrunicle 
atcribrd  to  Jrjrdanus  0/  Osnabriick 
[really  by  rnulinus,  bishop  of  Pozzuoli, 
concerning  whom  biographical  notices 
are   here   oollt'cte<l    from    the  Vatican 

archivcBJ J.  Watss  priuts  the  pro- 

poaals  for  mediation  between  Swtd/m 
and  Dainutrk  presented  by  Meadow  on 
bciialf  of  Cromwell  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  [13  Sept.  1651]  ;^The  king's 
reply  to  this  letter  is  printed  in  Thur- 
loe'ri  '  State  I'ttpors,'  vi.  515]. 

Historiiche  Zeitichrift  (Munich).  Ixx.  S. 
—  P.  Kmn  :  The  wialted  Caroliiujian 
donation  [contending  that  the  account 
in  the  *  Vita  Hailriaui,'  the  diplomatic 
correctness  of  which  is  insisted  opon, 
is  genuine  and  uninterpolated,  and 
that  the  delimitation  of  boundaries 
there  given  im1ica(e»  a  partition  of  Iho 
old  Lombdrd  kingdom  between  Charles 
and  the  pope,  nniiiing  the  north  line  of 
the  territories  promised  to  the  latter 
and  securing  to  him  besides  not  only 
the  Kxarchate  with  Venetia  and  Istria, 
bat  also  the  duchies  of   Spoleto   and 

BeneventoJ. K.    Heoki.    replies    to 

criticisms  by  O.  Gierke  and  M.  Pappen* 
heim  of  his  *  Htddte  nnd  Oilderiderger- 

manischcn    Volkcr.' P.    B.     pnnti 

letters  of  Jean  Debry  [23  and  27  July 
1800J  with  a  meinorial  to  Napoleon 
[relating  to   his  conduct    during    the 

congress  of  liaslatt] F.  Mklveckk 

prints  tivo  letters  of  Fritdrich  v<m 
Roeder  to  count  Giitten  [24  April  and 
3  May  1801),  relalative  to  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  proposed  surprise  of  Qlo- 
gauj. 

Mittheilimgen  dei  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichiache  Oeschichtsforschung  (Inns- 
brnck),  xiT.  8.— B.  KKracM  :  Two  lives 
of  saints  by  Jonas  of  Susa.  I:  The 
life  of  St.  John  of  IWomaus  [printing 
the  text]:  II:  The  older  life  of  St. 
Vedasit  [in  connexion  with  the  Alaman 
wnr  and  the  baptism  of  Chlodovech].^— 
A.  Doj^scii :  CDnttibtitiirHK  to  tl%e  his- 
tory of  the  Jituinciitl  administration  of 

Austria  tn  the  thirteenth  century 

F.  Pfinji'ri :  J.  F.  Falke's  Coney  for- 
geries [giving  specimensj J.  Ftcicen : 

On  the  quest  inn  of  tlie  otigin  of  tlie 
Trnn«ylvanian   Saxons  [noting  corre- 


spondence in  their  rules  of  inheritaooe 
with    tho»e    of    Flanders     in  i   Fn^it 

R.  F.  KAntr-i-:    On   < 

lastre's  diary  of  the  council  i- « 

[supporting  H.  Fiuke's  atUibuUoii  of 
its  authorship]. 

Kaohrichten  von  der  Kon  glicben  OsmU- 
Bohafl  der  Wiasansctaaftea,  sa  Oottiagca. 
1893.  11.  July  —  J.  \Vtujii.i.!»i:x: 
Matnaije  among  ttw  Arabs. 

176  aes  Archiv  der  Oesellaehaft  flip  alter* 
Deutsche  Oetchichtskunde  (Hanover), 
iTiii.  2.  — K.  SKcti.i. ;  Un  the  act*  of 
the  council  of  Tribur  [S95,  printing  s 
text  of  the  canons  from  a  prcviou&ly 
unknown  manuscript  at  ChAlooa- 
BUT  •  Mame,  which  he  considan  lo 
represent  one  of  the  ttro  soureta 
from  which  Kcgino  drew  his  copy, 
apparently  a  semi-otlicial  recension  of 
tlie  authentic  acts  shortened  aod  «im- 
plilied,  perhaps   by    Hatto  cif  Maim]. 

V.  KiacsK  continues  1 1  1  >a 

of  the  same  subject  [maiir  at 

the  ChAJons  manuscript  uiu-r^  tmi  a 
private  unotlicial  coUectton  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  canons  of  Tribur\ 

S.  Bacukr  :  On  tlie  authorship  of 

the  '  Micrologn4  de  cccUsiasticis  obset' 
vati*mibus'  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  cli.) 
[claiming  it  not  for  Ivo  of  Chartrea  but 
for  Bernold  of  Const&ncc   who  died  in 

1 100] -J.     DixTKHjcu  :     PaulinsM 

documents  and  the  '  Vita  Patilinae'  of 
Sigeboto  [arguing  that  P.  Mitaachke'a 
alterations  in  the  chronology  of  the 
latter  are  founded  upon  doeumeiiti 
which  were  forged  by  C.  F.  Paallini,  b. 
catalogue  of  whose  forgeries,  in  hi« 
copy  of  the  '  Annales  Cellae  PauUioae,* 
and  their  sources  is  giren ;  with  farther 
criticiHni  of  Mitz.4ohke'8  atatemsDts]. 
W.  Wattknuacb  deecribea  'a  toll 
thirtftnth  -  century  ntanutcript  at 
Rheirns  [including  Latin  verses,  some 

of    which    are    here    printed]. R 

BiiKTQOiiX :  T>te  subscriytion*  in  <A< 
Gallican  councils  of  the  sirth  and 
seventh  centuries B.  KHrcKra  de- 
scribes his  researches  in  French  libra- 
ries for  nu!  1/  lives  of  MrrO' 
vingian  s<.  i  notices  of  their 
contents,  iiii.  t  v.. -.,.u.  Two  hitherto 
unpublished  iMrtious  of  the  earliest  life 
of  St.   I'raejc-ctus  arc  pruited  in  full], 

W.  iicviiiJiCH:  On  junne  disptttsd 

pieces  in  the  Kpiatolae  Ijatujobardicai 
coliectae  [particularly  the  letters  of  trre- 
gory  II  (or  III)  lo  doge  rrsu*of  Venice 
and  the  patriarch  Antoninus  of  Grado]. 

E.  SACKun:  The  letters  of  Godfrey 

of  Vilerbo  [describing  a  re»liscovere<l 
manuscript  thereof  in  the  Vatican  Cod. 
Beg.  1.  5\),  and  its  contents,  o(  import- 
ance for  the  chronology  of  (tOilfrey'a 
life] W.  UAurnAUKB  prints  his- 
torical noticeji  from  a  Seckau  breviary 
[finished  in   138:$;   now  at  SiixbatgJ. 
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E.  SnnKrioitFF  prints  a  chnrUr  of 

CharUi  IV  to  count   Walram  of  Sjjan- 

hfim  [1361] .1.  KKKiiri.ij;R  :  lieich- 

art  Strein's  qnotatums  fnrtn  Ottokar^s 

Reimchronik  [mode   in    1595]. W. 

Altmamn:  On  Eberhart  \\indcc'kt 
[fiadin^i;  evidence  for  the  exifltenco  of  a 
(lost)  '  Sipismund-Buch  '  distinct  from 

the     chronicle     of     his     time). P. 

JoACBtusoHN  prints  satirical  vctms  uw 
the  ftupporters  of  the  jxHicy  of  neutrality 
at  tlw  council  0/  Iia.irl  [1444-1446). 

Veaes  Arehiv  filr  Sachaische  Oeachiohte 
and  Altertumikande  (Drei^den),  xiv. 
1.  2. — B.  8Ti-DEL:  Thi  early  history  of 
the  university  of  Leipzig  [1409-1555]. 
P.  Vetteb  ;  Th'  mission  of  Mat- 
thias fon   Wtillennxl  from  tJv  elfctoral 

court  to  France  [1540]. G.  Wolf: 

37k  tUctor  Atirfttstus  and  th?.  b^gin- 
vingi  of  iht  revolt  in  the  Netherlands 

[to   1568] A.   VON   Welck  :    Swiss 

merctnarit*    in    tJie    elecloral    service 

[1701-1815]. H.  A.  Lieh:  Obiiriary 

notic*  of  Richard  StecJu  [f  3  January]. 

M.  VON  Ehbenthai,  ;  Tlie  marshal's 

staff  of  IJu  elector  Atufttstus  [with  a 
note  on  his  costume  at  the  diet  of 

Augsburg,  1566] E.  Hevdeskeich  : 

On  the  history  of  tfie  gymnasium  at 
Freiberg  in  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

Tbeologiaehe  Qaftitalicluift  (Tilbingen). 


Ixxv.  8.— Dr.  Belser:  Ths  date  of 
composition  of  tftc  synoptic  Gospels  and 

of   tlif.    Acts  of    the   Apnstlcs. Dr. 

Merkle  :  Ths  synod  of  Toledo  of  447 
ajul  Die  clanse  '  Filioqu«  '  [misplaced 
among  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  400]. 

P.  Kepplkb  :    The  site  of  Oetlise- 

mane. F.  X.  von  Fuxk  :  On  tke  Aett 

of  St.  Ignatius  [inaintaiuiug  anew 
their  spurioosnesfl], 
Theoloi!iiclie  Siudien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha).  1893.  4.— F.  Gorher:  C/(urc^ 
and  state  in  the  West  Gothic  kingdttm 
from   Euric  to  Leovigild  [466-567-9]. 

D.     Poi-VERMACHEH     prints     three 

letters  of    Sebastian    MUnster   [1539- 

1547] • 

Zeittohrift  far  Katholiscbe  Theologie 
(Innabruck),  itU.  8.— J.  Svobooa  : 
The  diet  of  Prague  in  1575.  I:  The 
eccleRiaatScal  partios  and  their  pluiis. 
II  r     The    Bohemian    confession    and 

Mftximilian  II. J.  Fischer  r  Dtillin- 

ger'a  '  Juiiserthum  Karls  des  Grossen  ' 
[pointing  out  errors]. 

Zaitaohrift  der  Deatschen  Morgenlandi- 
Bchen  GesellBchaft  (Leipzi^^  xlrii.  1. 
— T.  Nr>LiiEKE:  Notes  on  t)ie  Aramaic 

inscriptions   of   Scndscherli M.  J. 

DK  GoEJK  :  On  tlie  ividm  AsSiift 

R.  G.  Bhandarkah:  The  history  of 
ehiJd-marriage. 


Ill,    GREAT   BEITAIN   AND   IRELAND 


Arcliaologieal  Joaroal,  Ko.  19S, — F. 
Havebkikld  :  Some  notable  Romano- 
British  inscriptions  [at  Colchester  and 
Cbester.  a  milestone  of  Yictorinus,  the 
'nuitrsB  ollototae'  at  Blnchester,  the 

•  patera '    of    Barooh  an  ] B  unn  e  m. 

Lewis:    Tlie   antiquities   of  Pola  ami 

Aquileia -E.     Venables:      On     a 

Boman  villa  discovered  in  the  Oreet- 

well    Fields    near     Lincoln The 

bishop  of  pETEBBoRotroH  :  Tlufenland 

[on  its  historic  characteriBtics] E. 

Peacock  :    Borough    English, J.  A. 

Gotch:  Attdley  Knd.,^lW.—3.  T. 
MiCKLETHWAiTE  :  Oil.  (/w  indoor  games 

of  schoolboys  in  t)u  middle  agts. J. 

0.  Cox :  Field  names  and  tJteir  value, 
with   a  proposal  for  their  systematic 

investigation B.  Lewis:  Pola  and 

Aquileia,  continued. 

Oboreh  Qaarterly  Eeriew,  No,  72. 
July— Dorothy  Sidney  [' Bacbarissa ']. 
St.  Paul  in  Asia  Afinor  [in  con- 
nexion   with   W.   M.   Ramsay's   '  The 

Church  and  the  Ifcman  Empire'] 

Tiie  ^Gospel  of  Peter.' — -John  Keble. 

The  beginnings  of   congregalion- 

nlism. 

Dnblia  Beview,  New  Series,  Ho.  7. 
July     C.    Bt5TLKii;    BisJwp    Lightfoot 

and  the  early  Iloimn  see. Miss  P. 

Peacock  :  Early   English    crosses 


H.  Lucas:  The  early  Oalltcan  liturgy, 

first    article. Miss    J.   M.    Stowb  : 

Queen   Elitabeth's   intrigues  with  the 

Hwjucnots  [1558-1563] L.  Riving- 

TON  :  The  primitive  saints  and  the  see 
of  Hoftie. 

EdikbiiLrfh    Beview,   Ko.     365.     July— 

The  Tell  Aviarna  tablets The  Isle 

of  Man  [its  government  and  history). 

The   Caesars  of  the   Julian  and 

Claiidian  lumses  fin  connexion  with 
S.    Baring    Gould's   '  Tragedy  of    the 

Caesars'] Sir  Henry   Maine  as  a 

jurist Ttie  empress  Catlierine    II 

[on  K.  Waliszewsti's  work]. 

Jewiah  Qaarterly  Review,  No.  20.  July 
— M.  Adler  :  U  he  emperor  Julian  and 

tfie  Jews. A.  Nbubacrb:  The  Jews 

in  Poland. 

Law  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  35.  July— 
F.  W.  Maitund  :  The  survival  of 
arcfiaic  communities.  II ;  The  Aston 
case  [throwing  doubt  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Bystcm  apparently  peculiar  to 
this  hamlet  of  Uampton-in-the-Bush, 
Oxon. ;  pointing  out  the  scanty  evidence 
for  the  existence  anjrwhere  of  a  '  town- 
ehip-moot,'  the  only  known  instances 
being  at  Wenlock  and  Chertsey ;  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  chiefly  within  the 
cities  and  boroughs  that  such  an 
assembly  was  to  be  found,  except  where 
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a  manorial  court  bore  that  nktae ; 
arguiug  that  the  '  vestry '  has  no 
original  connexion  with  the  township, 
but  only  with  the  pariHh  ;  an*!  examin- 
ing  thf  peculiar  tenancy  of  the  warden 

of  the  Fleet]. M.  J.  Farkellv  :  The 

basis  of  private  intematwnal  law. 

Blr  F.  Pollock  :  Archaism  in  modem 
law. 

Qiuuterly  S«Tiew,  No.  363.    July— The 

duicovfri/  of  America. The    life  of 

Robert  Lowe,  viscount  S}ierbrooke 

Th<-  bditle  of  Ha^tinffs  [chieHy  in  cri- 
ticitim  of  T.  A.  Archer's  article  in  the 
'  Contemporary  Review '  for  March]. 
— —Tlic    privy     council     under     the 

Tudora The    fall    of  the    Ancien 

B4gime. Poliiical    spies     [in    the 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries]. 

8«otti»h    Beview,    No.  43.    Jnhj~T.  G. 


Law  :  TJie  Simnish  blanks  atul  R 
caUwlic  carts  [1592-1594.  dIscoMi 
the  conduct  o(  James  VI  with  refjl 
to  the  intrigues  with  ypain,  earri«j<l 
by  mefins  chiefly  of  Jesuit  fath( 
for  an  invasion  of  England;  x 
arguing  from  a  pap^r  drawn  up 
the  kinjj;  in  the  latter  yeur  ('  Calen 
of  Manuscripts  of  the  Marquis  of  Sni 
bury,*  iv.  214)  that  hia  object  waa  in; 
senee  the  rei^toration  of  iiuman  catfa 
Ucism  in  Scotland,  but  the  securing 

the  crovsn  of  England]. -J.  R.  Mj 

D0SALr» ;  Andrew  Flclcltrr  of  Salti 

[1653-1716]. J.    BxintoK:    Ttu  I 

thropological  history  of  Eunypr,    0 

tinued J.     FEU<«i:ssn:«:     Galtov 

and    her  feudal    sluriffa    [on  ail 
Agnew's  book]. 


IV.   ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  It&liano  (Florence),  6lh 
Seriei.  xi.  2.— C.  Dehi.moni  :  The  four- 
teenth century  nuip  of  thf  Tloly  Land 
in  the  Florentine  archives  [compared 
with    those    of    Marino    Sanuto    and 

Pietro  VisooDte.  c.  1320]. O.  Papa- 

LEoxi  prints  aceounts  of  the  charges  of 
executions  at  Trent  under  bishop  Oio- 

vanni  IV   [1466-1486]. C.  Paoli  * 

E.  Casjinova:  Cosxmo  I de'  Medici  and 
the  ontlatcs  of  1537  [printing despatches 
from  the  envoys  of   the  republic  of 

Siena,  January   1537-April  1538], 

D.  Mahzi  :  The  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  caletidar   in  tlie  fifth  Lntfran 

council  '1513-1517] F.  DiNi:  The 

Gianni- Mannucci  (formerly  Leonetti) 
muniments,    now    in    the     Florentine 

archives. D.  Cantelalci  prints  tit  rec 

land-charters  of  the  fourteenth  century 
[illustrating  modes  of  tenure  and  culti- 
vation    {niezteria)], L.     Staffetti 

prints  ft  letter  of  Francesco  Guiceiar- 

dini  in  praise  of  Bologna   [1534]. 

D.  Ca.stkj.u  prints  a  brief  of  Clement 
VII  [1524,  otinfirming  the  ordinances 
of  the  Jews  at  Hume], 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (^rilan),  xx. 
2.  June -Jj.  (»AM'i:  Calendar  of  do- 
cuments ilhixtrating  tlie  history  of 
legiitlafion  relating  to  trade,  and  of  in- 
dustrial and  cotntturcial  activity,  in 
Lainbardy;  first    article    [to68-J398]. 

L.  A.  Feuhai  printH  b  frajjvwnlnry 

poem,  '  Viceeomitum  et  Turrianorum 
Bella  dvce  Maphaco  Viceccmite  ct 
na(i^,'  by  Paee  dni  Friuli  written 
1302-1304^ L.  Frati:  The  con- 
spiracy agninst  Gioi'anni  da  Oleggio  at 
Bologna  [1356],  with  two   documents. 

M.  B0M8A  :  Pier  Candida  Decembri 

and  the  history  of  humanism  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  second  article  [printing  tweuty- 
ono  letters  and  poemfi].  -  -  G.  Cabotti  ; 
Antiquities  added  to  Hie  arclueological 
museum  at  Milan  in  1S92. 


Archivio  Storioo  per  le  Provinee  Hap<ii 
tane,  xviii.  2.— E.  NnNzuirrE  :  Tiie fk 
years  of  Ferdinanil  of  Artujon  atul  t 
invasion  of  John  of  Anjou.  fifth 
tide  [.August  1458  January  1459].— < 
M.  ScHrPA  :  The  duchy  of  yfaples,  ui 

article  [898-968]. E.  CkKrcau:  r"^ 

sce7ie  of  the  banquet  in  the  '  Satyric 
of    PetnvtiuJi    Arbiter    Cplaeing  it 

Naples], B. C\rAsso :  T/uf  tcpograpi 

of  Naples  in  the  eleventh  century ;  si] 
article:  The  suburbs. concluded, — - 
Sawbon  describes  unpublished  coins 
Cluirles  III  of  Durasso  ami    a  ga 

slater    of   Pividonitt. N,    Abki 

The  royal  tombs  in    tlie  cathedral  < 
Cosenia. 

Archivio    Storico    Siciluuio     (Palenn< 
New  Series,  xviii.  1.— M.  i>i  MAiiruio: 
The  defeat   of   tlie    Athenians   at   tht 
Assinaros  [identifying    the    river  with 

the     Laufi]. R.     Starr-uiba  :     Th* 

cliarters  of  foundation  of  tlte  cathe< 
churclies   in    Sicily  [Tfoina,  Messi: 
Girgenti,  Maitzara,  Syracuse,  Cat 
10S2-1093:  all,  except  that  for  S 
cusc,  preserved  only  in  sixteenth 
tury  copies   and   of   doubtful   mat! 
ticity],    with    remarks    on    the  '  Lil 
praelattaruni  huius  Siciliae  regni '  and 
the     *  Liber     regiac    monarcluae '    fia 

which     they     are     found]. G. 

Colcmba:  On  tlie  history  of  Ike  Ci 
cidian    colonies     in     the    west. 
Sai^mone-Makiuo  :    AreHaprimo''i  * 
Sicilia  nella  baftaglia  dt  Lejmnto.' 

Bullettino  dell'  Iiti<uto  btorico  I 
(Rome),  xiii.  —  A.  Tknseiioni  de: 
an  unknottn  abridgement  of  CiioBomi 
Villani's    chronte.ie     [in    a     M 
manuscript    written    by    Dumetuoo 
Giovanni  del  Terosi,  a  Florentine 
maker,  c.  1400].         O,  Monticolo: 
tlw  earliest  capitularies  of  the  Arts 
Venice  [1219-1330],  a  dis8erlation 
liniinary  to  an  edition  o(  them.— 
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1£eiiksl  prints  with  notes  three 
ifiUtiitse  inventories  [of  household 
s]  of  the  jiflecfUh  centiiry. 
ixehivib  Veneco,  v.  2.  —  G.  Civoo  : 
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Errata  in  No.  81.    Juhj 

Page  472,  line  IS:  for'  adopt '  read  '  adapt.' 

Page  494,  the  reference  to  note  110  should  be  placed  in  line  24,  after  *  nzpenea.' 
„        „     note  110,  for '  cccli '  read  '  ccclii.' 
495,  note  113,  for  '  p.  81 '  jcad  '  81.' 
Page  549,  line  20 :  for  '  notably  the  parliamentary  grievances  of  1297  and  the  roi 
proclamation  of  the  same  ycnr '  read  '  the  royal  proclamation  of  1297,'  only. 
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LtBIuaY  RDtl'lON,  fi  roll.  Hvo.  £i.  &<.  |  CAQI}(BT  EDITloK, )«  n>a  poit  «to.  M. 


By   JAMES    ANTHOirSr   FSOUDS. 

HISTORY    Of   ENGLAND,   from    Uie    PaU    of   Wolaey   to   U»e  Defeat 

Sp*nlJh  AnaadA.     1^  vuIh.  rrowo  Bto.  4^jr. 

be  DIVORCE  of  CATHERINE  of  ARAOON ;  The  Story  as  toW  hy  tba  Iid] 

Auili**siiOiir.«  rc«l<lent  lU  tbt-  l'i>urtof  Hcarj  VIU,    mvo.  Itl/. 

he  SPANISH  STORY  of  the  ARMADA  :  and  other  EssAys.    Crown  8vt>.  «»^ 
he  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IIORT     STUDIES     on     GREAT     SUBJECTS.      Cabinet     1 

croviu  Hro.  Hi.    ropulnr  Rdltton,  1  toI*.  cruwn  8vo,  &».  W.  ccch. 

iESAR  ;  a  Sketch.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  dJ. 
THOMAS   CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his  Life. 


i:i>a-i«n.s,  J  voir,  urown  8to.  "#. 


1U4^18SI,3  Tulo 


^  By  WILLIAM  E.  H.   LBCKX. 

The  HISTORY  of-ENGLAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUli 

1^_  LIBRARY  BrUTION,  «  »til«.  i!iivl>.  £7.  4*. 

^H  aiBtNEl'  BDITION.  |y  voU.  orown  Sro.  6.1.  euch  (England^  7  voU.  i  Ii«lu>l,  >  thm.  i. 

^KUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.    2  vols,  erowu  Kvu. 
KiSE    and    INFLUENCE   of   the   SPIRIT   of   RATIONALISM    in    B 


By  BAMUBL  BAWSON  OABX)Il?£B. 

HISTORY   of  ENGLAND,   from   the   Accession  of  James  L  to  the  OnU>rMl 

tbe  Olrll  War,  1<J0»-1(M3.    lu  voU.  crovni  »»o.  «Lf.  euifa. 

The    STUDENTS   HISTORY   of   ENGLAND.     Vol.  I.  b.c.  65-a.p.  160!<. 

173  niuiitr«ia<itui.  Cmwu  8vo,  4«.   Vnl.  II.  0«>»-l<l8ft).  «lth  M  IltuntnUun*.  Crown  »n>.4'     ^'  '  '"   (I 


With  I(1K»  niiuimlon*.    Crawn  S*o.  4i. 

OOMI'LirrB  IS  OS*  VOLtrMK 


SCHOOL    ATLAS    of   ENGLLSH 
HUtor?  i>r  Bntrlnnil.     (Vttli  66  Unpc  uid  li  Plana  of  Battlcit,  Ac. 


With  sTti  iiingtnU4>iii«.    Vrtnm,  fvOr  tt4. 
HISTORY  :    n   Companion  Atlas  t>  Qaniuier« 


Frp.  (to  l<k 


(By  Lady  VBBNEY. 
lEMOlRS  of  the  VEUNEY  FAMILY  during  the  CIVIL  WAR.    WjUj  » 

by  S.  R.  Gabiusiih,  MA.  Lr..Li      With  JSPortnut*.  WchmIcdU,  And  F»i-<<lu*ll<'.    7  roto  «•/•!  •'•K  «», 


By   Sir    THOMAS    EBSEINS    MAY. 
je    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY    of   ENGLAND    siutf«    tbi.    Ac«««i 

(.leor|{<:  III.     1700-1870.     3  voK  crown  8»o.  18*. 


London :  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  &  CO. 
NEW  rOHK:  15  EAST  ICtu  STRKRT. 


Cbe  (gnqlisb  ilistoricivl  Mcbicli)  ^tJbcrtiscr. 


JANUaKY    I8'j:i 


MESSRS.    MACMILLAN    &,   CO.'S 
ElAT    HISTORICAL    BOOKS. 

OiMPLETIoy  OF  TilK  .\ECONIi  VoLUMi;  OF  THE  1LIA:«TIL,VTEU  EDITION. 

SHORT    HISTORY    OF    THE    ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

II*  J.  B.  Guu^r.  M.A.    JUoitTuted  Edition.    Edltod  b;  Un.  J.  R.  Grkkn-  nml  MIm  SLiti  Kobqjitk.    Vol  IL  (OOD' 
I  iMnlwir  Pwta  Xi.  to  XX.).    Willi  Coloared  PIaUs  and  nnmerotti  lUuttnitioni.     Bupor  Royal  «to.  olotU.  13i,  iMt. 

[  •«•  CfUft/'>r  litndin^t,  Iji,  Srf.  Jw/. 

rC^JUK/kMJT.— >  Ttic  aeeond  ralotoc  of  Uic  illtutrated  editinn  u  cren  uiinrc  uia^iiSi'«iit  than  the  tint.  Tbc  lllu<tn((jnn« 

mftlx  *b»t  their  uame  inipUea.    Tbay  ligtiten  uji  the  lil«t<iry.    I'lc»i>on,  balMiugt,  persons,  all  n'ceiyc  r' '•:- 

af  •Ktantloo,  aoil  Iiow  Iat^  that  ibMc  b  may  ))«  iufcrrol  froiu  ttiv  (act  ttua  the  deaoriptiou  of  tLcti 
«liet>c«  tbey  utvlalTed  oooDplcoMmo  flTv-and-lwcuty  pa^oi.    Iudee<l,  they  are  a"  short  history  "in  t. 


BY  THK  8AMB  AUTHOR. 


RAY  STUDIES 
ITALY. 


FROM    ENGLAND   AND 


■-»  ""'a  ^tto  OivKa-v.    Seoond  and  Cheuppr  Edition,    (llolie  Bto.  cloth,  Sj. 

\'\)tm  an  book*  which  ao  not  allow  thenuelvea  to  be  raiul,  books  whioh  mnj  t)0  read  with  u  atrugglo, 
-  tmpcaciblo  not  to  read.    Mr.  GrMD'f  "  Stray  Studiea,"  lllcu  hit  "  SLurt  Uittory."  ar«  of  this  Uat  sort. 
.,T.....ca.  aa  It  wtTt,  and  carry  oqi!  down  a  cl<!«r  aoil  plcnsaat  str<»iin  of  stylR,  tuitliiii  slgb'.  of  places  and 
iiarm  and  latcrrct-' 

iRQXlCLf:.—'  Take  the  rolnnie  as  a  whole,  and  it  \rill  be  foond  to  bo  one  of  tbc  nK«t  lively  and  daUglitlDl 
•m  Ujvu  iA'w*  Appeared  amuug  n*  for  a  lou^:  time  paat.   This  jadgmc&c  will  stan<l  thu  Ust  o(  jealooj^  icratliiy — for  bei« 
H  tor  an.    Of  th«  foor  oin^MeraMi;  Ui«toric  cMayi.  th«  moit  vbluable  ii  that  uu  "  Lambeth  and  it«  Arvhbi5hop«," 
[M  la  uadoubtedl;  imong  the  mo:t  brilliant  eSortt  that  oaoto  front  Mr.  (trceo't  pw.* 
,  BY   JAMES  B.   PERKINS. 

[RANGE    UNDER    THE    REGENCY. 

Wnb  *  RcTiow  of  ttie  AdmiuUtratioii  of  Louis  XIT.    By  )xms»  Bubck  PKasixH,  Author  of  '  France  nndfr 
lUc^ialicu  and  ILuariii.'    Crowu  Hvo.  8j.  Od. 

A    NEW    HISToUV  OF   THR   OMTEB  STATES. 

IISTORY  OF  THE  UiNITKD  STATES  FROM 
THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1S50  TO  1S80. 


Bv  .T.lii.-^  F. 


rr  ye(ir:i  Inttr.' 
will  And  Mr.  Iliiodo 


work  ii)dl*i>cii8aiilc.' 
NBW  AHV  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR    CHARLES  Bt»iTIl'8  WELL-KNOWN  WORK. 

JFE   AND    LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  F 

LONDON. 


Vol.  T.    EAST    CENTRAL    AND   SOUTH    LONDON.     Vol.   IL   STREETS 
Crciwu  Kto.  cloth,  3i.  (!•/.  cucli.    Ca«e  ol  accomp&uWovt  Mup>,  crown  8vo.  it. 


III.    BLOiKa   uf    nUUO/yOS,    SCJiVU/.S,    A.W    ; J/JZ/C/M 77o.V_  ToJ, 
!U  tr  at  moiiltilp  inlmali,  wt(/Ofm  in  titf  aiuJ  price, 

:^at  cnu  be  inode  ou  it  In  oriti  of  slu'er  amaxetucni  at  the  qtututlty  5nd  iatora 
I-  tMu-i'thor.' 

I  ol  n-jftn  !,  iuto  '•  llie  condiiion  of  tho  London  qautlon."' 
ii.kl>>  Itiuc-ln.uk.  wlilcii  sl'Lk  iH'furc  ua  in  striking  and  olaar  fa<<hiaii  the  Mreaj 
Uo  on  ilif  tfti'!«  of  every  iuidligent  politician  and  aocial  reformer.    The  , 
3fr.  6«u>ili  piuiC'iiU  tu  a»  uu  the  locUl  comlUlon  of  the  people  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  aource.    Tbe 
•  rcmilt  of  penional  iiiT«»tlgatiou,  and  t!ia  facta  and  Hgiirea  aet  forth  have  bc«u  well  sifted  and  dlgcstiM}.' 


NEW  BOOK  BV  TUB  HON.  UE'ilNALD  BRnTT. 


'OOTPRIXTS     OF     STATESMEN 
THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY    IN 


DURING 
ENGLAND. 


JP)  the  Hon.  RlKitNAU]  B.  BllKTr.    Crown  8ro.  S<. 

'^SS. — 'Ur.  Brett  wrttca  plcasaotlv  an4 nif  geatlTely  eBongfa  on  n  theme  which,  bowevi-r  fnniillur,  he  manogM  to 
llh  a  certain  air  of  frcabnea*.    Hit  readers  muit  be  hanl  to  plciiM  if  they  arc>  cut  vnti>ttuir.e<j,  and  they  mnit  b« 
i  if  their  curto#ity  ia  not  itimuluted  by  bis  bright  and  vivid  itkotobe*  of  |K>t><<ijitlttl04  and  I'Vents.' 
P//iiC.V/(7./;.—' A  clever  study,  not  to  much  of  the  cluiructer  of  na(CBmi.-ti  in  the  Ust  rentury,  n«  of  llio 
Ucb  wliat  WG  now  know  oa  our  Ryitcin  of  conHtitutional  gorcminuril  cumc  to  he  uvulved.     U  i«  tlien'torc  i^ 
^tbat  ought    to  be  mastered  by  ovor}'  youthful  «tudent  of  politico  wbo  liai  any  hopi<   of  ev«3t    plajluB    a.iv 
ml  part  In  public  life.' 

VuLLUE  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  U»iV  K  KSITV  STUDIES  IM  HISTOIIICAL  AM>  Pc>i  nlCAL  sCl*NO» 

HE  OLD  ENGLISH  MANOR:  a  Study  in^'^^^-^' 

Economic  History.  ^ 

fi5  OlUHUj*  McLic^.s  A.vDiif:ws,  Ph.o.  A^^xjintc  In  UUtory  In  Bryn  Uatir  College. 
NEW  BlJOK   riY  PROFKSaOR  LANCIANI. 


\v*V, 


'AG AN   AND   CHRISTIAN   ROM  v^ 

Lavcia^i,  AiUbor  of  'Aitcli-iit  lloiw!  iu  the  Light  ot  Heoeat  DtMoW^oi 


ntni}/  SifK      Riihly  lUtiM rated.      Price  3a.  «i<U 

BACKHOUSE    &   TYLOR'S 

EARLY    CHURCH     HISTORY. 

•  Well  digested  in  matter  and  attractive  in  form.    Written  in  »ii  exct^llent  spirit.' — ATHBXiBl 

'Nothing   could   be   more    laudable    than   the   moderation   and    candour   which  wn 
tliroughout.' — Spbutator. 

'  An  exceedingly  good  volume  of  Church  History.' — GUAKDIAN, 

'  Uciiutifiilly  illni>trat«d ;   epitaphs,  mosiiics,  and  other  tangible  records  ore  made  excellea 
tise  of.     Fmm  beginning  to  end  it  is  as  engrossing  as  a  novel.' — OBAPHIC 

L<indon:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON.   KENT,  k  CO.,  LlMITKi> 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

THE    BADMINTON    LIBRARY. 

Kditi'd  bi/  thi-  Duhe  of  JUaufori,  KM.  and  A.  E.  T.   Watton. 

COURSING    AND    FALCONRY.      By  Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 

L\3t:E(>LE3.     With  20  Plates  and  50   Illustrations  in  the  Tost  by  Joii!»  Charlton,  B  H. 
MooRK,  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  L.  Sprkd      Crown  8vo.  lOir.  itd. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  AUSTRALIAN  HIST«)RY. 

\',y  Sir  Henry  P.VHKiis.  G.C.M.G.  Premier  of  New  South   Wale-j,  1.S72-5,   1877.  187M. 
With  2  Portraits      2  vols.  8vo,  '^2*. 


Dt  the 

Very  «ev.  A.   K.   II.  lioYU.  D.D.  LL.D,   First   Minister  of   «<t.   Andrews.  Author  of 'Tb» 


TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS   OF    ST.  ANDREWS,    i865-i89a 

'    "  * i   Minister  of   iSt.   Andrews.  Aut! 

Vol.  I.  Fourth  Edition,  12*.  (in  a/rteJaift); 


Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  11.  Thinl  Edition,  15*. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS.  By  Sir  Ralph  Paynb-Gallwet. Bart. 

FresT  SKR1B8.— ON  THE   CHOICB  AND  USE   OF  A  ODN.    With  numetoos  IIluit»twnl 

and  Diagrama.     Crown  8vo.  7jr,  Gd. 

SECOND  SERtES.— ON  THE  PRODUCTION.  FKKSERVATTON,  AND  KILLING  OF 
GAME.  With  Directions  in  Shooting  Wood  Pigeons  and  Brcaking-in  Ketrievcrs.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  103  Illnstrations.     Crown  Hvo.  12*.  6d. 


THE  TOILERS   OF  THE    FIELD. 

Portrait  from  the  bust  in  Satisburv  Cathedral. 


By  RicH.'LBD  Jefferies. 

tj'rown  8vo.  ti«. 


With  » 


A    SELECTION     FROM     THE      LETTERS     OF     GERALDINE 

.lEWSUUltY   TO    JANE    WELSH    (^AULYLE.     Ediie-l   by   Mr*.   Ai^B,\AXDBa  Ihelasd, 
.\uthor  of    •  The  Life  of   Jane  Welsh    Carlyle,'  and  Prefaced  by  a  Monograph  on  Mi 
■lewsbury  by  tlie  Editor.     8vo.  Iti^. 

OLD  AND  NEW  ASTRONOMY,    ByRicHABo  A.  Pkoctor  aiid  A.  Cowpb^ 

Ranvabd.     With  :U  Ptates  and  472  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     4U).  36i. 
*,•  The  Issue  of  this  book  in  Parts  is  now  completed.    Part  13.  Appendix,  price  OsB  ShilU50» 
now  ready.     Oa.se.s  for  binding  can  be  had  tliroiigh  all  Booksellers. 

A   SANSKRIT  ENGLISH    DICTIONARY :  being  a  Practical  Handbook, 

with  Tmnssl iteration.  Accentuation,  and  Etymological  Analyeis  throughout.  Compiled  If 
Arthur  A.  Maci>onkll,  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Deputy)  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Dniversity  ti 
tt.'cford.     4to.  i'2.  2#. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  L.  P.  Shibubs, 

B  A.  of  Ktng'i*  College,  C/imbridge;  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  BeagaJ  Civil  Service,  and 
sometime  Finance  Under-Secretary  to  the  Oovernnient  of  Bengal.    Crown  8vo.  6m. 

CHEMICAL  LECTURE  EXPERIMENTS  (Non-metaUic  Elementa).   Br 

G.  S.  XKWTJt,  F.I.C.  Chemical  Lecture  Demonstrator  in  the  Royal  College  of  .Scieace,  SiHitiL 
Kenhington.     With  224  Illustrations.     8vo.  lOi.  firf. 

London:     LONGMANS,    GREEN,    &    CO. 

NEW  YORK:    15  EAST  16tij  STREET. 
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MESSRS,  1.0NCtMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


t's.  LoNGMA.vs,  Green,  (2f  Co.  n^ill  publish  in  a  fenj  days,  price 
65.   dd.    net,    uniform   with    '  The   Light    of   the    World'   ajtd 

\*  Potiphars    Wife',    the  Japanese   Play  written  by  Sir  Edwin 

^^Arnold,  K.C.LE.  C.S.I,  during  his  recent  residence  in  Tokyo, 
Its  title   is  '  AnzuM.t ,  or.    The  Japanese   Wife*  and  it  con- 

^^tsts  of  four  acts  and  many  scenes,  the  action  taking  place  at 

^  Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 


By    Andrew    Lang,    M.A.   Hon.  LL.D. 

[/«  a  feif  dfuji. 
Price  on  application  to 


OMER    AND    THE     EPIC. 

St.  An<lrew,s.     Crown  8vo.  IM.  net. 

»*  An  Edition  of  107  copies  is  in  preparation  on  Large  Paper, 
the  Booksellers. 

HE    RUINED   CITIES    OF    MASHONALAND:    being  a  Record  of 

»Kxcnvntions  iiml  Esplonilioii,  in  ISHJ.  !?>■  J.  TlIEODORK  Bknt,  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  a 
Ctiapier  on  the  Orientation  and  Mensuraiion  of  the  Temples  by  R.  M.  W,  Swa^j.  and 
K  ^laps  and  Plans,  13  Plates,  and  Hi-I  lUastratioiis  in  the  Text.     8vo,  18* 

COMPLETION    OF    THE    CABINET    EDITtON    OF    MR.    LECKY  S    'ENGLAND.* 

HE  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CEN- 

TUHY.  Bv  William  E.  H.  Lkcky.  Cabinet  Editioa.  12  vols,  urown  8vo.  6j».  each 
(KNGLAND,  7  vols.;  IRE  LAN  n^  5  vols.) 

HE    LAND    OF    HOME    RULE:    being  an  Account  of  the  History  and 

»  Institutions  of  the  IhIc  of  31an.  By  SPENOER  Walpolk,  Lieutenant-novemor  of  the 
Inland,  Author  of  •  A  History  of  England,  181G-1858.'  \^Xearhj  ready. 

ING  POPPY:  a  Fantasia.  By  the  Earl  op  Lytton.  With  1  Plate  and 
Design  on  Title-]mge  by  Ed.  ItijitNE-JoxEB,  A.R.A.     Crown  8vo.  It)*.  6rf. 

HE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.    Edited  by  Andrew  L.4ng.    With  18  Plates 

and  88  lUustratioDS  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Second  Edition      Crown  8vo.  6«. 

DICES  FROM  FLOWER-LAND:  a  Birthday  Book  and  Language  of 
Flowers.  By  Emily  E.  Reader.  New  Edition.  Illnsimtcd  hy  .\u.\  naooKB.  Roj-al  ifiino, 
cloth,  2i.  Crf. ;  vegetablf  velhim,  'A*.  6d. 

NEW   VOLUME    OF   THE    'SILVER    LIBRARY. 

•RODUCTION    TO    THE    SCIENCE     OF    RELIGION.      Four 

Lectures  delivered  at  tlie  lloyal  In^tituliur],  in  Eebruarj-  ami  May  1870.  liy  h\  Max 
BIOlleo,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Instituie.  Newsind  Clieaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
34.  Gd. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

BITH  DERAMORE.     By  the  Aitthor  of '  Miss  MoUy.'     1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

NEW    BOOK    BY    MRS.    DELANO. 

A    CHILD.      By  Margabet  Deland,  Autlior  of  '  John 


I, 


HE    STORY 

Wurd  'Ac. 


OF 


HE    MISCHIEF   OF    MONICA.      By  L.  B.  Walfokd.   Author  of  'Mr. 

Smith  '  kc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  2*.  6rf. 

MORAL  DILEMMA.    By  Annie  Thompson.    Crown  8vo.  09, 

JiY    DOWN    YOUR    ARMS':  the  Autobiography  of  Martlia  von  Tilling. 
By  Bebtha  von  Suttnbr.    Translated  by  T.  Holmes.    Crown  Hvo.  7».  dd. 

*,•  Baronefls  Suttneb's  object  in  this  «tory  is  to  awake  the  attention  of  all  thinking  pcraons 
toe  evils  of  war  and  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  nsmedy  for  it  in  a  voluntary  establishment  of 
jitratlon  tribunals  and  mutual  disannamont. 


ROCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPAN 


ES'TABX^ISKLED     X806. 


JOUK  WOLFE  BARBY.  Bhv. 
WILFBID  ARTHUB  DKVAN,  Fjm^. 
OEOBGK  PAHKUB  BIDDEH,  Bi*y..  Q.P. 
Till  Hox,  W'M.  ST.  JOHN  F.  URODBIUK,  M.P. 
OBOBOS  CB1.1SHAW,  B*g. 
AKTHUIt  JONES  LAUBKNCE.  Emj. 
ACTUABT. 
CEORGE     S.    CHlSfOBD,  Esv). 


DIBBCTOK8, 

C-HARLKS  THOMAS  LDlAS,  Emj. 

THF.    V"—T    "--      T,.r,,.    w,,v-v-    n,,u-r-l.,v 

CUT*      " 

Mu  ' 

The  Hv,s.  ,.>-  a  . 

8A.MUBL    i  <>. 

A.  jArnr. 


IMMEDIATE     PAYMENT     OF     CLAIMi 

I'AtD  in  CLAIMS,  u]nrar<l,H  of  i: 1 0,000,000. 
riiOJ-lTS   divided   among    Polity-holders,    itjnrards  of  £3,Sft0.fHfO. 

INDISPUTABLE-NON-FORFEITABLE. 
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SING    oil"    GBEBK    SgTTLKMENT    TO   TttK 


iiiilr,  of  •JHidA.mlittM 

.,i.  I  .1  i....r,i  I.-,  vi  ■  ■." -  ..-■-■..  •  .,■„,■,■  ,1 ,.  ,1.  ;.  -.  i  :>!...  1.1     i,  ••<  L,iif  iJiiio  okri  hofw  tfi  Hrii 

HISTORY    OF   THE    NORMAN   CONQUEST   OF   ENGLAND: 

THE  RBIGN  OF  WILLIAM  RUPUS  AND  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  Tl 

PIftSr    J  vrtl».  .iwinv  S»...  CI.  I«j. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND,     st^.-uc 

Kiiitioii      Eitr.  fnn).  Mvj.  Si.  CJ. 

TWO    OF    THE    SAXON    CHRONICLES    PARALLEL.    With   SuppU  ..mh.... 

KttrtMiU  fi  om  the  mbi<r«.     V  ReirlJHsA  Text.    Kdltnt  bgr  Cn  iHi-Ma  PtitiittMt,  M^i,.  an  (tit  Im«*  a^ 
JoiiX  KiiiLi.  M.A. 
"U  U M  llioraugti  uu<l  w^hotarb  h  pl«c<<  nf  work  u  ooultl  poMlbly  t«  doim,'    Batkiuu?  lUttkW. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY,    i 

By  Uu-  ncv.  WALiKn  w     -. .  r  i  ir(  II.,  i^L  u.  i;aiii,,  m.a.  .  - u. 

Skxun  la  Um  Uklvcnlt  >  <>. 

f  ata,    TnE  rOREION  i!LElCft.VT.     lrt»,  e.i 

' The itatt  gii(d« %o  GogiUli  'M  i k'.^  i riat  b»  jtbL aiipaisd.'- acxdamt. 

ritCi.nUy  puljll»h«l,  .tcniy  fwci,  ctolh,  XU  H-i. 

A  NKW   KDirioX  OK 

THE  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION,    Part  L    P.iiii.1 

PAhvA  bj'  9lr  W.  B.  Axwiw,  Bitn.,  U.i.'.L,  ot  t1>«  Inuer  IVmpte,  "OntHoUTnX-Xjkm .  \a>\  Wtftea 
Col1a«ret  Oxfoiil. 

rut  11.  TUB  CROWN.    B;  th«  Mm4  Aiiliior, 


LANCASTER  AND  YORK:  A  CENTURY  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

ll(H>.    tiy  Stir  J^MKM  B,  RAHttv  of  Diim5,  Bart.,  AI.A.,  B^rrlnter-at  U«r     l»U>  etudwit  of  I'lirte 
l{q[»  iMd  (naaLr«tlon«.    ;'  role.  d«tDy  Mro.  3S4. 


rerjtj;    €ATAI,OOV£3    POST   mUB    UJf   AVrhHATlUS 

Loiidon :  llE^^RY  VRO'^Ii^.,  CUv«\\don  Press  Worehonso,  Atsun  CorMc, 


BPOTTkSVNQQQE    «i    CO.    'P«\Wt,«S.   nV** - WWE.C\    %C»i»M^  VtyMr.' 


^ 


^c^^^  .^^ 


%\t  ^nglisj)  Distorital  |lcbict\)  -^i)bcvtiscr. 


Jl'LY  18»3. 


UUVBU  «K()MAEI.L.     Hy  Priokiiic  Harrwon. 

WILLIAM   III.    By  IF.  D.  Tkaiu,. 

VAU'iiLK.    BvJoiix  M«.KJ,KV. 

(UIAPHAM.    lly  John  MoitiJCY.  [In pivfamltoH. 

I'll T.    By  L.)r.l  IS-witliKKV. 

PK?:L.    Uy  J.  K.  Till  iisKri;i-D. 


lessrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Historical  Books. 

WILLIAM     GEORGE     WARD     AND     THE 
CATHOLIC    REVIVAL. 

By  WiLfKiD  Waiu).    8vo.  lit. 
8PECTA.TVU.—'  One  of  the  nrnat  offefitire  pifoi*  of  ]iiotorial  biot^raphy  ami  exposition  of  a  great  movement  which  It 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  prcwiit  writer  to  rout.' 

SATIuSAL  oa,<>"/;/jrA'«.— •Tnall  who  take  any  interent  in  the  history  of  relitfiom  thought  daring  the  Uwt  fifty 
jcan.  tlie«c  pugea  affurd  nio:»t  vulnabU'  umterial  for  rt-flectioii.  .  .  .  The  vnrioiw  stai^iw  of  prutracteil  coiitrovenies  are 
here  brouKht  into  true  |>eri»p<.<;tivc,  ami  are  ^o  rarefully  and  intelligently  revieweil  lu  to  .supply  the  grcittuit  aid  biwanli 
Raiiping  the  whole  intcllcotaal  nituatiuii.' 

HY  TKK  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

WILLIAM     GEORGE    WARD    AND    THE    OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 

With  a  Tortrait.    New  IMition,  with  Additions).    870.  14«. 

TWBLVK  ENOIJ.SH  STATK:<MKN.— NEW  VOF.UMK. 

EDWARD   I. 

By  T.  F.  ToiT,  M.A  ,  PM(t!s.<M)r  of  Uistory.  the  Owen.*  (.'ollt-jrr.  Manch^^tor.    Crown  Hvo.  2*  d/. 
TlitES.—-  To  the  Series  iilroa-ly  diitlnif  iiistuxl  by  such  orilli-mt  tiunyi  w  tnow  of  Lor  I  Ri'o-lx'ry  on  Pitt  of  Mr.  Frederlo 
Bairison  nn  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  Mr.  .M'irloy  liini'HiU  on  NValpole,  l'rofe.4^>r  Tonl  contributes  a  volnme  not  unworthy 
to  fmok  with  ifc<  companions  in  point  of  iioliil  substance  and  historioal  insixlit.' 

Pm;VIODhLY  PUULLSHEK  IM  THE  SA.ME  SERIES:  - 
WILLIAM    THE   CONyUEP.OU.    IJy  KiiWAisii  .V.  Kkkk- 

llAS,D.aL.,  LL.1). 
IIBN IIY  IL    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Grer.v. 

HBNIIT  YJL     By  jAMLr!  Oaiiminkk. 
CAKl)I^f  AL  WOLSEY.     By  Ilisbop  CiiKKtHTON. 
BLlZ^VBBrn.    By  B.  3.  Bicoi.r. 

KEW    KUITION,    TIFOROUOIILY    RKVISED. 

THE    AMERICAN    COMMONWEALTH. 

B/Jamb^  Bktce,  M  p.,  D.U.L.,  late  lle^ins  I'rulessur  of  Civil  Law  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford.    :.'TOla.  extra 
crowu  8vo.    Vol.  1.  r,;«.  0</. 
Part      L    The  Natio\ai.  UovBHXMKNr.  I  Part  IV.    Ptrnr.K-  Ori.MdS. 

PWt     IL     THK  ST.iTK  (lOVKHNMH.NTf*.  Part     V.     Il.r.ir«lllATHiNS  AXn  IlKFLRTlOSH. 

Pwt  IIL    The  Pauty  Sy.stk.m.  |  Part  VI.    &X.IAI-  I.vdtitutio.mi. 

a/'i?^A'£/I.— 'Tnenew  tdition  hasc'vidontly  ntidcrpone  in  every  jMiifo  tlie  uio»t  careful  reviMon.  Mr.  Bryco  givps 
n«  tlie  latent  Information  on  th'-  couiitltutiiin.il  history  ami  politirni  lievelopnirnt.  Indi-ed,  the  chaiigii)  arc  so  uaay,  aud 
■oma  of  them  m  important,  tliat  ]io.si<«a>Bor«  of  the  old  L-iIition  will  do  w<'ll  to  pun'tiadu  thr>  urw,' 

TiMSH,—' iir.hr^ce'-^  voluuiis  belong  to  a  very  rui»11  and  rare  chisv.  I'hey  vhallang>?.  and  they  merit,  tlie  most 
omful  examination  .  .  .  fnr  a  loni;  time  to  ooinc,  we  :iri>  (-niilUviit,  thi'i  will  Uuhr  cl.i^i>ii;al  work  uiion  j  subject  the 
lateren  In  which  cannot  diminiisli.' 

HISTORY    OF    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 
IN    GREECE    AND    ITALY 

With  a  General  lutroilnution.    By  !■:.  A.  Fkki.m  \n,  D.r.'.L.,  LL.I)..  late  Ki-).-iu»  Pn)fe>riiir  of  Mrdcni  TTintory, Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Kditeil  liy  J.  H.  Iti  itr,  .M.A.,  l'el1i>w  of  1'riniiy  College,  Iiuhlin.    U.\iracr>wn  Kvo.  Mt.  lUl. 

THE  CITY-STATE  OF  THIi  GRIiEKS  AND 

ROMANS  :  a  .Survey  Introductory  to  thti  Study  of  Ancient 
History. 

By  W.  Waiiiik  Fi^tti.KK,  M.A.,  Ftllow  :ifid  Tuli.r  of  Lino-iln  C'ulKw,  O.tford.    Co«ii  Hvo,  0«. 
TlSfKS.—'Ttiv  |iur|yM<t)  i.'^  <-xcvlleiir,  aiHl  Mr.  Warili-  Fowler  i-xei'utes  it  in  »  very  nWilful  iiiM  :<cholarIy  fashion.' 
WKHTUiyfiTKR  fiAZ/CTrfi.  -•  It  in  iiniK>«.-'lhli-  wiiliin  any  .ivailahle  liIll^t^;  to  jji vi-  an  iKhs-iiiati- account  iif  Mr.  Fowler*! 
tnatment  uf  hU  ^ul>,<|'(■t.    Wi'  <*aii  but  coninn-nd  liii  tiTaiiso  to  "iir  rviviurs ;  nml  thi-<  wu  cm  d>>  without  resen'e.' 
Foil  THK  i^UINCENTKS'ARY  OK  Wl.N'C HESTER  ("OLLBfiE. 

THE  ANCIENT  WAYS— Winchester   fifty 

YEARS    AGO. 

By  the    Rev.  W.  Tf  kwei.I.,  M.A.,  lii:-et/)r  of  .Stoitlxtiiii.  latt- I'.-'.low  i.f  Ni-w  ColtoL'i-.  (i\ford.    Idu^tnted.    Qloba 
Hvo.  Hi.  i>f. 

MEMOIRS   OF   MY   INDIAN   CAREER. 

By  Sir  Gko.iuk  Camimikm.,  M.P..  K.r..^.].,  D.C.L.     ijlited  by  ."^ir  Ch.\i:i.i>  K.   Bkunaku.     2  toN.  8va    ^Yith 

liortruit  ami  inu]>.    'Jli.  n<-t. 
ATIIKS.FJ'M.—'  rhi*H  prt-Hcnt  Moraoir'  tell  of  a  bmr  iiml  pi-ofltabli-  carei-r  whii'h.  a^  hU  iilitor  trn!y  remnrkm  left 
A  permaDriit mark  for  K""*!  <'■"  the  mlniini-iration  of  B*  nirn',  the  Ciniral  I'ri>viu<-i-s,  1  >j(ic,  and  part  of  the  Punjab, and  we 
woiild  add,  the  nieinur>  of  :iii  i-iiergeti-!  and  '-arn-'Ht  wtrk^-r  HMic-n <  a  -till  wider  ciri-lc  of  hi-i  fellow-i-ountrymen.' 

BIOGRAPHII':S    OF    EMINENT    PERSONS. 

Ile]>rlntetl  Irom  tlie  rimr.<.    Vol.  I.  Inrn-IST-S;  V„l.  IL  Is7.;.l8nl ;  V.d.  III.  IHHi'-I8  li ;  V-d.  IV.  IHKfi-lKiM.  V.nmn 
(Tu.  S«.  Gi.  <;ai.-h. 

ANNUAL  SUMMARIES. 

Itpprhib-l  from  the  Tlmn.    Vol.  1.  llCil-lxm.    Cn.wn  8\o.  :l^.  fl./.  [Fof.  //.  ihorllp. 

MACMILTjAN  &  CO.,  London. 
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MESSRS.   LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NEW    BOOK    BY    THE    LATE    DR.    UDDON. 

EXPLANATORY    ANALYSIS    OF    ST.    PAUL'S    EPISTLE    TC 

THK  UOMANS.  By  Hknhy  Parry  Lipdon.  D.D.  D.C'.L.  LL.P.  late  Cunon  an.l  ChanielloTj 
of  St.  Paul's.     8vo.  Il4. 

THE   BAMPTON    LECTURES   1892. 

SOME  LIGHTS  OF  SCIENCE  ON  THE  FAITH  :  being  the  Bampton 

lAJCturen  for  1><!>2.  By  tlie  Right  Itev.  Alkrkd  Bauut,  U.D.  Canon  of  Windsor;  fornierlf 
Itishop  of  Sydney,  MetropoliUin  of  Now  SoiUh  Wales,  and  Prinialeof  Australia.     8vo.  i;;i.  6<ft. 

NICHOLAS  FERRAR:    bis  Iloui^oUold  and  his  Frienda,    Edited  by  the  Bef. 

'I'.  T.  Cartku,  M.A.  Hon.  Canon  of  CKri.st  (Jiiureh,  Oxford.  Wiib  Portrait,  engraved  ikHcf 
a  picnire  by  Corneliu?'  Jans<}en,  at  Ma^dnleno  College,  Oainliridge.  Second  Edifioa. 
( 'rown  Kvo   (\j>. 

CANONICAL  AND   UNCANONICAL  GOSPELS.    With  a  Tmn.9lation 

of  the  recently  discovered   Fragment  of  the  'Oo<«fiel  of  St.  Peiur,'  and  a  Sflfction  from  tW 
Sayings  of  our  Ijord  not  recordwl  in  the  Four  Oospels,     Hy  W.  K.  BAItMR-H,  H.D.  Tbeoli 
Lecturer  at  Clare  Collfjge.  Camhridjfe.     Crown  flvo.  3j.  6d. 


1 


THROUGH    CONVERSION   TO   THE   CREED  :  beiug  a  brief  Accom 

of  till"  Itcii-sotiiililn  1  "harjR-.ier  of  Ueli^i«ju»  Conviction,     l^y  \V.  H.  UAIi>'K<ilK.  l^.A-  Uector  of 
Orcal  WitJey,  Worcesteraliire.     Crown  8vo.  3/. 

THE  CREED  OR  A  PHILOSOPHY.    By  the  Rev. Thomas  Moxbley, M..\. 

Aiitliur  of  '  lU-uiini-i«t-nres  of  Oriel  (^ollejj^i-,'  .Vcc.     Crowu  Mvo.  7/».  <*rf. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  SAINTS  AND  THE  SEE  OF  ROME.    By  F.  W. 

Pl'LLER,    M.A.  Mission   Prii\<it  of  tlip  SmMety  of   8t.  John   Evan^'elist,  Covtley,    OtiotA 
Crown  Hva.  1*,  M, 

SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Lonsdale,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
Ci'llcKPi  Oxford.  Belet^leil  and  Kdited  hy  the  Kev.  Edwarij  L.  Buyan^.  M.A.  Itectof  of 
Qnedgeley,  (SiouoesturBhire.     Crown  Hvo.  ds. 

*^*  A   lUevtmr  of  thr  Rrr.  Janu-s  (i.  J^nudnJf,  by  liutiwU  Duehrorfh,  B.A.  ia*  rrfrutlg 
bern  pHhlUhrd.     Cnnvn  8n>.  fi«. 

THE  FINAL  PASSOVER  :  a  Series  of  Meditations  upon  the  Passion  of  onf 

L>rd  JesOiJ  ChriM.     By    thc^  Kev.  It.  SI.  Uknso.n,  M.A    Student  of  Chri«t  Chaich,  (>xfatiL 

Small  8vo. 


Vol.    I.-THK  UEJKCTION.     C*. 

Vol.  II.     THP'  UPPER  CHAMBER. 

[/«  prfparation. 


Vol.  HI. -THE    DIVINK    KXODON.    ftim 

and  II.  fix.  each. 
Vol.  IV.— THK     LIFE      BEYOND    TH« 

GRAVK.     rw. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  TEACHING:    a  SericB  of  Addresses  delireitd 

in  Cornwall  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinhon,  M.A.  Vice -Chan  eel  lor  of  Truro  (Cathedral.  With 
an  I  tit  rod  Uft  ion  hy  tli©  Lord  Ukshop  ok  'iuuRo,     8tnall  8vo.  2*. 

THE  ORDER  AND  CONNEXION  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  TEACH- 

INCi,  SIS  Bel  forth  in  (he  Arrangement  of  thf  Kpistlcs  and  liosjjels  throaghoat  the  Year.  I!v 
Ani>rkw  Jukks,  Author  of  'The  Types  of  Genesis,'  'The  ReHtiiulion  of  All  Things,' Ac  Ac 
Crown  8vo.  2».  6j/. 

THE    COMMUNION    OF    SAINTS:   a  Lost  Link  in  the  Obata  of  the 

Church's  Creed.  By  the  Rev.  Wi'i.i.,v»  Rkdk,  M.A.  With  a  lYeface  bjr  LonrJ  llALiriX 
Crown  8vo.  [/»  iktjm**- 

Loudoui  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &,  CO. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

CABINET    EDITION    OF    GARDJNEfl'S    'GREAT    CIVIL    WAR." 


HISTORY 


OF    THE    GREAT 

1642-1649. 


CIVIL    WAR, 


By    SAMUEL     R.     GARDINER, 
.A.  Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  Ph.D.  Gottingen.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Honorary  Student  of 
Chrbl  Church,  Fellow  of  King*!*  OolU^ge,  London. 
CABINET  EDITION.     With  New  Preface.     IiH  Monthly  Vols,    Crown  8vo.  Gi.  each. 

Vol.  I.  ntnc  ready. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  tlie  Yt-ar  i8<>2.  8vo.  18#. 
•»•  Tht  jlrtl  Part  nf  ihi>  Yolumif  {pp.  1-189)  <t  detiofid  (o  a  ritmmi  ^f  th«  PolMea!  fftslorp  Of  KngUmd  during  the 
vr  18M.  Tht  tttnh  of  ParlUunmUir^  HJl  ara  notrti,  ami  Ih*  punctpal  npnthtt  xummari*t4.  Fornyn  and  CMkmM 
'Ithffj  art  diaU  tfUh  in  paijfi  190-S8S.  In  the  Seeemi  I'art  a  CAnmolo^ii  .'nummary  U  fivm  «>/  Ihf  yri»eip<tl  ivmit  of 
r  pmr,  turth /ortiifn  amddomittie;  thU  U  falUtiftd  bf/ a  /Utrmprrlof  Uten>lttrr,ScifHef,ond  Arl,nHdan  oiilunrf  of  Sminfnt 
trtuti:    A  fuli  Indtx,  tehleh  it  an  imporiant  featurt  of  the  book,  add*  very  materUUlf  to  0$  ralut  iti  a  teori  of  rifertntt. 

•,•   Volumes  of    the    ANNUAL    REGISTER  for   the   Yean  18r)3-1891   can  still  be  had. 
Trice  18*.  each. 

K  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  r6o8. 

By  P.  W.  JiircE,  LL.D.  Author  of  'Irish  Names  of  Plncen,'  'Old  Celtic  Itoiiifinces,'  &c. 
Willi  a  Map.     Crown  &vo.  10*.  (5*/.  [/«  a/I'm  (iay$. 

►AROCHIAL    SELF-GOVERNMENT    IN    RURAL    DISTRICTS: 

.\r;;aiin'ut  and  rhni.     Uy  Hknry  *".  Sti^phens.  M.P.     Itn    \'l«.k\tl. 

L    DICTIONARY    OF    APPLIED    CHEMISTRY.    By  T.  E.  Thorpe. 

B.Sc.  (Vict.)  Ph.D.  D.8c.(Dubl.)  F.K.S.  Professor  of  Cbeoiistry  in  the  Uoyjtl  College  of 
Science,  l.ondon.  Assisted  bv  Eminenl  Coiiiribtilors.  In  3  vols.  Vol.  HI.  royal  8vo. 
^3.  3*. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON  :  the  Story  as  toW  by 

the  Imiwrial  .-Vmbassador!'  resident  at  ihe  Court  of  Menry  VIIL  liy  .J.  A.  FnoUDK.  Cabinet 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  fi#. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

The    MEMOIRS    OF    BARON    DE    MARBOT.     Translated  from  the 

French  by  Aktulr  John  HrTt.ER,  M.A,  New  ,iiul  Chfajier  Edition,  »lig!itly  Abridged. 
1  vol.  crown  Hvo.  !».  ^kL 

AN     ENCHANTED    CASTLE,    AND    OTHER    POEMS:    Pictures, 

Portraits,  and  People  in  Ireland,     By  SaBAH  PlATT.     Bnuall  8vo,  .1*.  6rf. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    A.    CO  NAN    DOYLE. 
tHE    REFUGEES  :  a  Tule  of  Two  Conlinents.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author 

of  '  Mifah  Clarke'  ic,     'A  vols,  ciowu  8vo.  25«.  6d. 

I>r.  Ooban  Do;|p's  motto  li  "  nctioo,  action ,  action  \  "  He  glrr»  us  tktIftiU;  rcGOt)nt«i)  and  •vlltly  obMi|rin(  dnuiiaa, 
no  time  U  WMtsd.  .  .  .  Tlie  vlrld  colour,  tbc  hlrtohciU  Trtomrob,  aad  tbo  plctarMqne  ImagloaUnn  dUplay»-d  in 
are  tiejond  qoMtiou.  Held  captiT*  by  Uie  cbui|(e»  luid  obarnui  of  the  itor;,  Ui«  rf&Jer  tuTgeis  lUtti  Ue  la 
liiatoirjr,  or  ivtuvtliliii;  as  ovitr  history  na  can  t<v  expected  of  a  TWT«ll»t'— Tiuca. 

NEW    BOOK    BV    THE    AUTHOR    OF    'JOHN    WARD.' 
IR.    TOMMY     DOVE;  and  other  Stories.    By  Makoaket  Deland,  Author 

of  '  John  Ward  '  ice.    Crown  8to.  tJ#. 
'  "  Mr.  Toojuiy  Do»e  "  Ls  a  m»tierii<e«>r<.  awI  eacli  of  tUe  itorlf  s  *how  Mra,  IVIanil'ii  (•ei'ullar  qiiAliciea—  Ii«r  ablUtjr  of 
irljr  t««*liiig  UKilive*,  of  wauMilng  ttif  lifr  tlmi  stir>  iiii>)rr  i^uirt  ^arfaccc.'— Iiookman. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'DORRIE.' 

;WEETHEART    GWEN  :   a  Welsh  IdyU.    By  William  Tirepuck,  Aotbor 

of  •  Dorrie  '  icc.    Crown  Bvo  dt. 

*  A  qtialiit  ajid  ortfrlnul  *tnr.T.  .  ,  .  The  *tor/  of  Mark's  I  fr  at  tite  Wf>1»lt  farm  U  a,  rerj  real  aiiil  rattbfnt  iMfratire  aiul 

l4!iur«.  «inKuUrl>  vlvl'l,  aiMl  full  •>'  ri<'l>lv  liutnomuF  liuMilntiU  (%nil  •1»<-tl|itl<:>iiii.     Tht*  bnnk  i«  iinli|ue-  t>ol  to  («  oIuwmI 

h1  OM  «*iily  to  be  dewoibt-d  ;  bat  it  la  aa  orlfdnal  in  manner  and  mattvr  im  it  U  fr«Rb  ulid  CHsrlnatlng.'— SctmilUN.         ' 
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Recent   Histori 


CABINET    EDITION    OF    GARDINER'S 

HISTORY    OF   THE  GREAT   CIVIL 

H-  i  Ckrist  Chill 

^\■  ..  .  .v...  t:.     In  4  voU.     L. ^    ..  — .  — . 


CABINET    EDITION    OF    MR.    LEOKl 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THJ 

T0RY.    By  William  E.  U.  Lecky.    Cabintt  Eilif 

(£NGLAM>,  7  vols.      iBELAND.  5  Volfi.) 


SECRET    SERVICE    UNDER    PITT. 


Author  of  '  In 


TO  the  Union  '  <S:c. 

.r<v»int. 


BecoDd 


■  A  tniwt  "Hpiit«i  «':  .r<v»int.  .  ,  .  Will  •'<>  fonnil  trf 

'UTliiK«nth-^"7  "'' ■      .-  ■  ^-^tory 

Bjdttay .  ..r.  >  ,^n^ 

urg  preaeDte  >  .    .i,i:i   ,  'nitl 

ft  role  It  f^r  lTlc•^^  )i.-tm4  Ui».Q  tjic  Iri^ii  ii<jLiioriit>r4  or  ct>.'ii  laa 


tbe 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  fr 

By  P.  W.  JuTCK,  LL.D.  Author  of  'Irish  Xainea  o^ 
With  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  \0».  64. 

*  If  Dr.  Joyoe  completca  his  spcmri  uni  mora  dUIIznlt  volamff  oa  ha  hma 
Ikborioti",  we  shull  have,  wh»t  wc  noTPr  Imre  hivf]  jfct— «  ,- ■■  .-.i  •-  i.i  • 
rsMiaiiitble  Udiit^,  boaiuil  itiiou  ilirtcl  iu'<)anintuiice  witb 
IntoDtfon  Uiroagboat,  aii<I  yot  auliuAted  l>y  siiCRoitnit.  ^, 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  HE» 

Wylib,  M.A.  ooe  of  H.M.  Inspm^tors  of  Scliool*.     8 
•,•    Vol  I.  pftku  book  trat^mhl^'h-'i  •  -  iv^i   -"./  *>■■ 
thf  Kirrk  in  tnv  iviumc^.    I/r  hn4/i< 
he  naoetiari/.     Tht  tci^'Jid  volume  /  , 

App«ndufct,  during  funet  year. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMIL 

WAR     Compiled  from  tht   LL-tter.-^  and  Illustrated 
Bucks.    Hy  Fuancks  Pabthenupk  Vkunby.    With 
LL.D.    With  38  Tortraita,  Woodcuts,  and  FacsimileB. 


THE   MEMOIRS  OF  THE    BARON  Dl 

Ueoertil  in  the  French  Army.     '1  from  Uie 

latP   Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  <  VVHth 

9  Maps.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Kditiou,  oUghtly  abrid| 
*  Delightfol  meffloics.  .  .  .  One  of  the  moest  ontsrtaining  boolu  we  bAtrv 


GEOFFREY  DE    MANDEVILLE:  a  8tu( 

Hound,  JI.A.  Author  of  '  The  Early  Life  uf  Anne  Bo 
*  ICr.  Round  treata  bit  aubjeot  witli  gra^t  lokraing  aud  acumen.'—' 


ELIZABETH  FARNESE:  *  the  Termagant  of 

M.A-  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     8fO.  16#. 
'An  elaborate  and  paiustakiag  stady  of  Buropeao  poUUoa  and  dJplomn 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LONDON.    By  Walt 

•The  Children  of  Giboou,'  kv.     With  74  Illastrationa 
Edition,  price  If.  'M. ;  Prize-book  Edition,  price  2t. 


FIRST    HISTORY    OF    FRANCE.    By^ 

'  A  First  History  of  England/  'Stories  from  KngUsli  i 
and  6  Coloured  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  St.  6d, 


Cbc  draglisj)  ^)isforic;il  |[cbicto  |.i)facrtiscr. 


OCTOBER  1893. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 
NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

HISTORICAL   ESSAYS. 

Bj-  till'  RIglit  Hon.  Lonn  Actiiv. 

WES'I'ERN   EUROPE   IN   THE  FIFTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

I  •chirM  dellvcrofj  at  Oxford.  By  K.  A.  FnxKUAN',  D.C.L.,  l»te  Re<;i(U  Profeaor  of  Modem  Utttory  In  tbe  rnlrer- 
«U)r  uf  OxIoi>d.    8  TO, 

ESTERN      EUROPE     IN     THE     EIGHTH 
CENTURY. 

Lectures  deliyered  at  Oxford.    By  1£.  A.  FnnLUAK.  DX7.L.    8vo, 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF   THE    ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

^J.  EU  OuKiN.  M.A.  II)<l^tmU^l  Edition.  Bditod  by  Hn.  J.  R.  GBKir  and  Mtu  KxTK  NnanATB.  WitbColoored 
Pwtei  Ktid  iintn<Ton-i  TllnstrMtlnns.  Vo)*.  1.  «tKl  II.  tiAve  iippearrd,  aiid  Vot.  IIL  U  bolnp  Imaed  In  Part*.  PartU 
now  ready.    Super  royal  8vo.  li.  D«t  caL'li  Part. 

THE  ENGLISH  TOWN  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By  AucK  STorroEO  Qiuax.    9  rola.  era, 

THE      UNITED      STATES.      An   Outline   of  Political 
History,  1492-187 1. 

By  OoLimm  Hurra,  D.C.L.    Crown  8vo,  &i.  M. 

.r  vey  of  o»eots  la  lamiiiuu*,  lil*  miiainte  of  rliaraelfr  !•  singularly  keeii  and  Joit,  and  M»  style  i«  » t 
«t>  nad  K<bularly.  ...  No  ono  wtio  takt-a  op  Mr.  Qoldwin  P-inlCli'a  rnlatuc  will  readily  lay  il  dowu 

b  I  It ;  uo  one  will  lay  It  down  without  bcltnowliNliflnK  lti«  rmro  triCii  of  tba  writer.' 

I  J    Jiti'lEW.—'  We  are  lurc  that  it  will  be  welcome  to  roauy  who  have  no  iiitentiiin  of  <rer  visiting  Cbet* 

'    'U         i  Ix  found  vi<ry  good  reading  by  all  who  can  appreciate  a  uervooa,  dear  aketcla  of  political  tiletory.' 

'  sTJkR  QA2ETTE.—'  It  ha»  tb«  «ame  breadth  of  view  and  itower  of  adxing  talieut  poim«  which  wore  the 
Do^  ^  tbirty  ve&n  ago.  and  wer«  capeoially  conipicaous  in  liia admirable  Irlth  JJUIorp  and  Iruh  fAnraelrr,  by 

fk'  '  ii/i  of  ita  kind  ever  written  about  Jrutand/ 

UFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

Itawrlbed  by  Ar>oLV  Enu.vN;  lrunklac«d  by  U.  M.  TiRAttD.  With  nnmeroaa  llluntratloni  and  Mapa.  Super  royal  «f 

ON  GREEK  DRESS. 

By  ICamu  Mu.i.(Kotox  Evaxs.    With  llluBtrotiooa. 

ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  Tn.  BaiHltlRKlu    Edited  for  KukIIkIi  a»e  by  Proreswr  W.  C.  V.  A^dtumoM,  Pirtit  i:alk^f,  Sliefflid.    Oblong  4to. 

THE    ENGLISH    CITIZEN    SERIES. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Bro.  J*.  «■/.  each  voIouk'.    Will  b?-  piibllshinl  shortly  !  — 

THE  STATE   IN  RELATION  TO  LABOUR. 

By  W.  Stasi,«t  JicfuMs,  LL.fJ.,  F.U.S. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT, 

By  M.  I>.  CiiAi.MKUH. 

THE  STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION. 

By  UKinr  Cujuk,  C.U, 

The  lollowir>g  rnloRim  b»vc  alrrarly  appeared  :  ^ 
CENTRAL  OOVERNIMENT.    By  II.  IJ.  Thaiu..  J  USTICE  AN  D  POLICE.    By  P.  W.  MArrtJ»icn. 

THE    ELECTORATE    AND    THE    LEGISLA-       FOREIGN  RELATIONS.     By  Bpkvouii  Walwiji. 
TUBK.     li>  S>'K>c«B  WAXi'uiJi:.  THE  POOR  LAW.    Dy  tbe  lldv.  T.  W.  Howl*. 

THE  LAND  LAWS.    I>y  81r  F.  PoLux-K.  Bart,    (liid       THE      PUNISHMENT     AND     PREVENTION 
KdlUuit  )  UF  CKIMIi    by  Culooel  BIr  BuMCTKO  DC  Cajib. 

MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  Londoix. 


Thh  English  Historical  Review  Advert] 


IIESSRS.  LONGMANS  & 


THE   DIARY  OF  COLONEL  PETER  HA 

tions  to  YouDK  Si»ortstuen.'    \S'jth  an  Introduction  by 
With  2  Portraits  nnd  8  lllustrationa.     2  vols.  8vo.  32«. 

PRESENTATION    EDITIOI 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD;  or.  the  Gr! 

By  Sir  Kowi.v  AsNOLD,  K.C.l.E.  Autlior  of  ''I'he  Light  oj 
With  14  lUustratioiii'  after  Dwi^'ns  by  W,  Holman  Uu 

RE  ISSUE    OF    THE    EARL    OF    LYTTi 

THE    WANDERER:  a  Poem.    By  the  Earl  o 
New  Edition.     (Ue[)riuted  from  the  First  Editiou  of  18{ 

•,•  Tki*  Edition  of  tht'  Earl  of  Lytton'i  Poenu  nrill  he  u*u 
iutiek  itt  Miiremhe^r,  to  hf  foUoited  in  January  by  a  Volume  of  $ 

ESKIMO    LIFE.    By  Fbidtjof  Nansen.  Auth 

Ureenland.'  Traitslated  by  Wli.LIAM  AaciIBB.  With, 
Text.     8vo.  16#. 

THIRD    AND    CHEAPER    EDI' 

WHERE   THREE    EMPIRES    MEET:  a 

K a<ih in ir,  Western  Tibet,  lialtintan,  I^idak.  Gilgit,  and 
Knight,  Author  of  'The  Cruise  of  the  Falvon'  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.  7.t.  Gri. 

WITH    NEW    APPENDIX,    HAVING    SPECIAL    REFElH 
CONDITION    OF    MASHONAU 

THE    RUINED    CITIES    OF    MASHON/ 

Kxcavaiiuii  uiid  Exploraiioii  in  18Hi.  I5y  J.  TnEODO 
Chapter  on  the  Orientation  jjnd  Mensuration  of  the  Temi 
Cheaper  Edition.    With  Map,  13  Plates,  and  101  Illuatrafl 


CABINET    EDITION    OF    GARDINER'S    'GI« 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR 

liAUDi.VEU,  M.A.  lion.  LL.U.  Edinbur^f h  ;  I'h.U.  Uotti 
Ilonora-y  Student  of  Christ  Churcii,  Fellow  of  King's  Col 
With  New  Preface.     4  vols,  crown  8vo.  G«  each. 

MEMORIALS    OF     ST.    JAMES'S    PALfl 

SHKPPAni),  M.A.  Hon.  Chaplain  lo  the  Queen,  iJuk 

Illustrations, 

MR.    BESANTS    NEW    BOOK    O 

THE   HISTORY  OF  LONDON.    By  Walt 

'The  Children  of  Gibeon,"  A:c.     With  74  liluslratiotis 
Edition,  prico  li.  M. ;  Prize-book  Edition,  price  '2:  Gd. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANNISM 

MA.  LL.D.  K.H.S.  &c.  Author  uf  '  D;irwiu  and  After  Ds 
Wcismann.    Crown  8vo.  6». 

A   HANDBOOK   FOR   MOTHERS  :  being , 

Mana^ainciit  of   their  Ijuallh    duriuj;   Preynancy  aat' 
Directions  na  to  the  Care  of   lufunls.     By  Janb  H. 
and  M.D,  (I'rux.),  Out-Physician  to  the  New  Hospital  fc 

THE    SILVER    LIBRARyI 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES  :  a  Komnnce  Founded       NATURb 

Crown  8vo, 

CUSTOM 

WOOD 
Jirrmi 
E.V. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO/S  LIST. 

LIFE  OF   EDWARD   BOUVERIE   PUSEY,  D.D.     By  Henry  Parry 

Lini>ON,  D.D.  D.C.L,  LL.D.  Edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Johnston,  MA.  Vicar  of  All  Sainis',  Oxford ;  and  the  Rev.  KouEur  J.  Wilson,  M.A.. 
Wardenof  Keble College.  4  vols. 8vo.  Vols.  L  and  U.  with  3  Portraits  and  7  IllustnitionB,36». 

[Sccjnd  Editiim  now  ready. 
THE    BAMPTON    LECTURES    FOR    1803. 
INSPIRATION  :  Eight  Lectures  on  tlie  Early  History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine 

of  Biblical  Inspiration.  Deinjif  the  B.iinpton  Lectures  for  18;i3.  liy  the  Rev.  W.  SASDAY, 
M.A.  D.D,  LL.D.  Dean  Irelan«]  .s  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Oxfonl.  8vo. 

[7rt  th4ij*rett, 
NEW    BOOK    BY    CANON    HOLLAND. 
GOD'S    CITY:  Four  Addresses   delivered   at   St.  Asaph   on   the   Spiritual   and 
Ethical  A'ahie  of  Belief  In   the  Cliurch.       To  which  are  abided  Six  Seriin7n.>i  on   kindred 
subjects.     By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  .M.A.  Canon  and  I^ecentor  of  St.  raurs.  Crown  8vo. 

[/«  (he  preu, 
CANON    KNOX-LITTUI'S    ANSWER    TO    ARCHDEACON    FARRAR. 

SACERDOTALISM,    WHEN    RIGHTLY    UNDERSTOOD,    THE 

TliACHlNU  OF  THK  CHUUCU  OF  KXliLAND:  being  a  Letter  Addressed  in  Four  Paris 
to  the  Very  Rev,  William  J.  Butler,  D.D.  Dean  of  Lincohi,  .Vo.  &C.  l«y  W.  J.  Ksox-LlTTLB, 
Cunon  Residentiary  of  Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

Paut     L  CONFESSION  AND  absolution.     1/t.  net. 

Part  1L  FASTING  COMMUNION  AND  EUCHABISTIC  WOnSHlP. 

THE    ESSENTIALS    OF    CHEMICAL    PHYSIOLOGY.    By  W.  D. 

Hallihdrton,  M.D.  F.B.S.  Proft-iisor  of  Physiology,  King'a  Cudege,  Loudoti.  With  7-1 
Illustrationa.    8vo.  5*. 

DISEASES     AND     INJURIES      OF     THE     TEETH,     including 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TUKATMENT:  a  M.anual  of  Practical  Dt^ntijitry  tor  Studonis  and 
Practitioners.  By  MoRToN  SMAl,E,  M.K.C  S.  L.S.A.  L.D.S.  Denial  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's 
Ht)>pita!.  Dean  of  the  School.  Dental  Hospital  of  London:  and  J.  F.  Coltkh,  L.U.C.P. 
MR  C.S,  I.  D.S.  Assiiflant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Deuta!  Hospital  of  Lomlon.  With  tiamerous 
Illustrations,     Large  crown  8vo.  15*. 

THE  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  of  1892  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Willi  Nutee  upon  Treat mesit  an!  Methods  ot  Disinfection  in  Cholera,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  Conference  on  Cholera  held  in  St.  Peiersburg  in  December  16^2.  Eiy  Fhank  Clemow, 
M.D.Edin.  Member  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  tc     Royal  8vo,  o*. 

MANUAL    OF     BACTERIOLOGY,  for  Practitioners  and  Students.    With 

e>pcci;»l  reftroncc  to  I'racticid  Mcthi.Ml.s.  By  Dr.  S.  L.  Schenk,  Professor  Extraordinary 
in  the  Cniveraity  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  K. 
Daw&on,  B.A.  ML).  Univ.  Dublin,  late  University  Travelling  Prizeman  in  Medicine.  With 
1(K)  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  Culoured.     8vo.  lOjr.  net. 

MARINE     BOILER    MANAGEMENT    AND     CONSTRUCTION: 

being  u  Treatise  on  ISoiler  Troubles  and  Rcj^airs,  Corrosion,  Fuels  anil  Ilea',  on  the  Projier- 
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